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THE  SCHLIEMANNIC  ILIUM. 


In  Troy  there  lies  the  scene. 

TroUus  and  Cressida, 

IS  the  story  smig  by  Homer  found- 
ed on  events  "which  really  took 
p\ace,  or  are  the  sources  of  the  tale 
of  Troy  Divine  to  be  found   only 

*  among  the  Muses  who  dwell  in 
Olympus '  ?  Enquiries  of  this  nature 
are  not  new ;  such  questions  have 
been  heard  from  the  earliest  times. 
When  Herodotus  was  in  Egypt  he 
asked  the  priests  of  that  country 
as  to  whetner  the   Greeks  tell  an 

*  idle  story '  or  not  about  the  Trojan 
War.  The  Father  of  History  going 
to  Egypt  and  making  enquiries  of 
the  wise  and  learned  priestis  of  that 
land  is  suggestive ;  so  also  was  their 
answer,  which  was  far  from  satis- 
fectory  as  to  the  truth  of  the  history. 

Dr.  Schliemann  tries  hard  to 
make  us  believe  that  no  one  ever 
doubted  the  lUad  or  the  existence 
of  Troy.  The  old  authors  may  be 
consulted  by  anyone,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  can  be  easily 
tested.  That  Ilium  was  a  real  ciiy 
he  pretends  to  prove  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  actually  explored  for  it 
and  found  it,  and  that  it  is  Troy 
be  has  discovered  he  establishes  by 
asserting  that  it  is  so.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone comes  forward  as  the  sup- 
porter of  these  pretensions,  and, 
although  his  political  creed  has  not 
remained  stationary,  yet  in  regard 
to  Homerology  he  rofuses  to  ad- 
Tance,  and,  in  opposition  to  modem 
enquiries  and  dcnibts,  unhesitatingly 
declares  himself  to  be '  Conservative' 
in  his  views.   Will  the  anthor  of  /«- 
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ventusMundi  remain  on  the  *  Conser- 
vative' side  in  this  matter?  This  is 
not  likely.  He  has  given  many  exam- 
ples to  show  that  his  mind  is  capable 
of  giving  up  the  older  views,  and 
accepting  the  newer.  Even  the 
Juventus  Mundi  is  not  without  indi- 
cations that  this  process  has  al- 
ready begun  in  regard  to  classical 
literature.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  earnestness,  and  that  charac- 
teristic will  in  all  probabihty  ulti- 
mately lead  him  away  from  his 
present  position. 

As  to  the  literal  interpreters  of 
our  own  time  as  a  body,  all  that  they 
can  be  charged  with  is  that  they 
are  not  as  yet  realising  whither  the 
New  Science  of  Comparative  My- 
thology is  leading.  We  are  en- 
quiring in  Egypt,  not  of  her  priests, 
but  of  the  monuments  they  have 
left  as  to  the  histories  of  the  past. 
The  ancient  Assyrians  are  being 
examined,  and  it  might  be  said 
cross-examined,  most  minutely,  by 
a  similar  process.  We  are  beoom- 
ing  familiar  with  the  Vedas,  and 
old  Sanscrit  Hterature,  where  we 
find  a  lady  called  Sita,  who  was 
carried  off  to  Lanka,  and  a  valiant 
army  was  led  to  her  release — the 
history  given  in  the  Bamayana  is 
so  paxtdlel  to  the  one  of  Helen  that 
it  has  often  been  called  '  the  Iliad  of 
the  East.'  At  the  same  time  explo- 
rations with  the  spade  are  being 
carried  on  all  over  the  old  worlds 
and  amongst  these  explorers  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  entitled  himself — 
whatever   we   may   think  oC  \iV& 
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opinions — to  be  called  the  *  King  of 
Men.'  The  influence  of  all  these 
various  laboars  is  being  felt,  and 
archaeology  is  admitted  to  be  ad- 
vancing in  a  manner  which  it  has 
never  done  before,  and  we  need 
have  little  doubt  that  the  more 
accurate  knowledge  which  we  are 
acquiring  will,  in  all  probability, 
soon  clear  up  many  of  our  doubts 
as  to  the  old  tales  and  histories 
which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Having,  in  the  beginning  of  April 
last,  visited  the  Troad,  friends  have 
been  asking  me  if  I  really  saw  Troy, 
and  if  I  believed  it  was  the  real  Troy 
of  Homer  which  Dr.  Schliemann  had 
found.  Those  among  the  enquirers 
who  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
topographical  questions  involved 
have  asked  as  to  my  preference  for 
the  Hissarlik  or  the  Bounarbashi  site. 
The  slight  account  which  I  propose 
giving  of  my  visit  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  region,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  form  the  an- 
swer, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  it, 
to  these  questions. 

The  modem  Turkish  town  of 
the  Dardanelles  is  the  nearest  port 
to  the  Troad  where  steamers  call, 
and  this  necessitates  a  ride  of  about 
seven  or  eight  hours  to  Hissarlik. 
The  road  passes  westward,  and  the 
first  part  of  it  is  close  to  the  Helles- 
pont. Before  getting  haJf-way,  an 
interesting  spot  is  pointed  out. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  the  site 
of  Ancient  Dardania,  the  precursor 
of  Troy,  said  to  be  built  by  Dar- 
danus,  the  first  of  the  line  of  kings 
which  ended  with  Priam.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  it  was  not  built 
on  the  plain,  but  at  Hhe  foot  of 
many-rilled  Ida.'  As  the  site  of 
Dardania,  which  is  shown  at  the 
present  day,  overlooks  the  Helles- 
pont, and  is  not  half  a  mile  from 
the  beach,  we  have  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  occurs  in  many 
questions  of  Homeric  topography ; 
for  on  the  other  direction  there  are 
at  least  thirty  miles  of  undulating 
hill  and  valley  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tda,     One  naturally  thinks,  surely 


this  cannot  be  the  Dardania  which 
^neas  alludes  to  when  addressing 
Achilles ;  but  the  literalists  will  tell 
you  that  the  word  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  site,  and  that 
the  Dardanelles,  flowing  so  close  to 
it,  retain  a  name  derived  from  the 
founder  of  this  *  Sacred  Dium,'  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  does  repeat- 
edly in  his  Homeric  Synchronism, 
will,  after  he  has  been  demolishing 
a  rival  theory  because  it  does  not 
accord  with  descriptions  of  Homer, 
tell  you  that  discrepancies  *  are  of 
small  moment  for  persons  who,* 
like  himself,  'are  unprepared  to 
maintain  that  the  Iliad  exhibits  in 
all  points  of  detail  an  accorato 
correspondence  with  each  local 
feature.'  Judged  by  such  lights, 
we  may  say  that  perhaps  this  is  the 
site  of  Dardania,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not.  Dr.  Schliemann's  test  of 
potsherds,  that  they  are  almost  in- 
destructible, and  will  exist  after 
every  other  vestige  of  a  human 
habitation  has  disappeared,  tells 
in  this  case  that  a  town  of  some 
kind  once  existed  here,  for  the 
ploughed  soil  is  full  of  them.  The 
Acropolis  is  a  small  levelled  plateau 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  extent, 
the  ground  sloping  down  to  the 
plain  like  a  steep  railway  embanks 
ment.  On  the  south  the  slope  is 
not  so  great,  and  here  the  Acropolis 
would  be  connected  with  the  town. 
There  is  not  a  fragment  of  wall, 
not  even  a  block  of  stone  or  marble 
being  now  visible.  The  flattened 
top  of  the  Acropolis  and  the 
potsherds  in  the  ground  are  the 
only  evidences  remaining  that  a  city 
at  some  time  stood  here.  Further 
west  the  sites  of  Ophrynium  and 
Bhoeteummay  be  visited,  and  tumuli 
of  various  sizes  and  states  of  pre- 
servation may  be  inspected  in  all 
directions.  Every  commanding 
knoll  would  seem  at  one  time  or 
another  to  have  been  an  Acropolis, 
and  towns  without  number  have  evi- 
dently been  erected  wherever  there 
was  a  defensive  position  all  over 
this  region,  most  of  them  leaving 
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nothing  but  the  fragauaiia  of  fictile  Tisible.    FVom  ttiis  the  roate  de- 

wsre  in  the  earth  to  indicate  that  scends  gently  throngh  what  Beems 

they  had  ever  exiated.  a  fine  pork,  with  goml  Urge  leafy 

The  road   at   length  leaves   the  trees,  all  so  green  at  this  season — 

(ea-ahore,  and  ascends  to  the  Greek  April — that   anyone  conld  believe 

village  of   Renkoi,    from  which  a  himself  to  be  in  England,     At  last 

very   fine  viefr  of   the    Troad  is  we  find  onrselves  on  the  Plains  of 


Troy,    with    the    Donmbrek    Sn,  a  pnblic  meeting  of  frogs  was  being 

the    geoeraUy     aocepted     Simoia,  held.     Thinking   of   Homer,    their 

flowing  past.     This  has  to  be  forded  lond  craaking  T«called  the  battle  be- 

befom    It    extends    into    a    reedy  tween  these  wat«ry  heroes  and  the 

muaK     Among  these  reeds  there  mice  ;  it  was  not  diffioolt  to  believe 

wemedattbetime^oarpMniig-w^  /Jui£'FaffbheekB'aTid'Load'b&w\«7' 
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were  both  on  their  legs,  and  that, 
amid  many  interruptions,  they  "were 
both  speaking  at  once. 

This  train  of  ideas  was  of  short 
duration,  for  we  knew  that  close 
at  hand  were  the  great  excava- 
tions from  which  it  was  supposed 
that  Troy  had  been  exhumed ;  and 
it  was  dii£cult  to  withstand  the  ex- 
citement which  the  hoj)e  of  seeing 
such  a  place  aroused.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  we  were  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  Great  Chasm, 
which  Dr.  Schliemann*s  '  intelligent 
spade,'  as  he  has  termed  that 
archsaological  instrument,  had  pro- 
duced. At  the  first  glance  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  looking  into  the  deep 
cutting  for  a  railway,  which  had 
been  made  across  the  height ;  but  in 
this  case  there  was  something  more 
to  be  seen  than  such  works  gene- 
rally reveal.  Here  were  the  walls 
of  houses,  paved  streets,  and  the 
larger  walls  of  fortifications, — all  in 
seeming  confusion  beneath.  No 
doubt  the  habitations  of  men, 
long  buried,  had  been  brought  to 
light;  but,  after  a  few  moments,  the 
tendency  of  our  age  to  question 
everything  manifested  itself,  and 
one  felt  the  words  arise,  *  Is  this 
the  veritable  Troy  of  Homer  ?  * 
The  next  impulse  was  to  rush  down 
and  inspect  the  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  terra  cotta,  and  question 
them  as  to  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  Hium  of  Priam  or  to  some 
more  modem  age.  Sermons,  we 
are  told,  may  be  found  in  stones ; 
but  when  the  sermon  is  an  archsBO- 
logical  one,  it  requires  time  before 
the  stones  can  be  made  to  give  an 
utterance. 

EUssarlik  is  the  name  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  long  ridge,  which  runs 
like  a  spur  from  the  higher  ground 
on  the  east  into  the  plain,  where  it 
terminates.  The  Simois  runs  below 
the  northern  edge  of  this  ridge,  on 
which  side  it  is  a  steep  slope,  while 
on  the  south-west  it  undulates  more 
gently  towards  the  level  ground. 
Before  Dr.  Schliemann's  explora- 
biona  had  begun  anyone  might  have 


passed  the  place  and  not  noticed 
any  evidences  of  a  city  having  ex- 
isted ;  it  is  only  on  looking  carefully 
over  the  ground,  that  lines  can  be 
seen  upon  the  surface,  which,  al- 
though indistinct,  are  too  extensive 
and  regular  to  be  accounted  for  by 
natural  action.  Heaps  of  stones 
and  potsherds  everywhere  are  the 
palpable  signs  that  the  dwellings  of 
man  once  existed.  Hissarlik  means 
Fldce  of  tlie  Fort ;  so  fejr,  the  name 
is  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the 
place  had  at  some  time  been  a 
stronghold. 

Dr.  Schliemann  at  first  sank 
about  twenty  experimental  shafts 
all  over  this  ground ;  but  his  excava- 
tions have  as  yet  been  confined  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  it,  at  the 
extreme  north-west  comer ;  and  it  is 
within  this  limited  space  that  all 
his  discoveries  have  been  made. 
What  may  be  still  underground  no 
one  can  say  till  further  use  has  been 
made  of  the  spade.  A  little  to  the 
eastward,  overlooking  the  Simois,  is 
a  green  hollow,  which  has  evidently 
been  a  theatre,  and  more  will  be 
said  further  on  as  to  the  probable 
existence  of  walls  in  this  direction. 

The  excavation  has  been  made  in 
something  like  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
two  great  scoops  have  been  hollowed 
out,  each  about  five  hundred  feet 
long,  and  in  some  places  about  fifty 
feet  deep.  The  principal  objects 
which  have  been  laid  bare  are,  a 
long  paved  ramp,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  walls  of  a  gateway,  nume- 
rous houses  built  of  mud  and  rude 
stones.  The  accumulation  of  earth 
which  has  covered  all  these  remains 
has  much  the  appearance  of  what  is 
deposited  at  places  where  it  is 
intimated  that  '  ruhhish  may  he  shot 
here,*  Fragments  of  pottery  are 
very  plentiful,  and,  judging  from  the 
existence  of  shells  in  this  rubbish, 
oysters  and  cockles  had  been  much 
used  as  an  article  of  diet— oysters 
were  known  to  Homer  (see  Iliad, 
xvi.  717).  All  the  houses  at  the 
lower  depths  are  of  the  poorest 
kind,  indicating  little  more  than  a 
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mnd  Tillage;   or,  if  a  large  town 
had  existed  along  with  them,  these 
horels  could  only  have  been  a  poor 
suburb  on  the  outskirts,  while  the 
'  respectable '  houses  had  been  high, 
er  up  on  the  ridge.     That  they  are 
verj  old  need  not  be  doubted,  for 
on  the  rubbish  already  alluded  to, 
high  over  these  mud  hovels,  are  the 
foundations  of  strong  walls,  which 
from  their  length  were  evidently 
not  the  walls  of  houses,  but  walls  of 
protection  or  fortifications.     These 
walls  are  built  of  squared  stones, 
and  might  be  as  old  as  the  Roman 
period,  or  as  late   as  the  Byzan- 
tine. 

In  this  rubbish  Dr.  Schliemann 
conaders  that  he  has  discovered  the 
Scsan  Oate,  Priam's  Palace,  and 
the  Great  Tower  of  lUum.    As  the 
opinions  I  am  about  to  express  are 
oot  quite  in  keeping  with  those  of 
the  great  explorer's,  I  may  state  that 
I  was  inclined — supposing  that  such 
a  phioe  as  Troy  ever  existed — ^to  give 
the  preference  to  Hissarlik  as  the  site. 
I  had  read  Troyamd  its  Bemains,  and 
np  to  the  moment  of  my  visit  to 
the  spot  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in 
that  book ;  in  truth,  I  arrived  there 
fall  of  expectancy,  with  the  feeling 
that,  in  aU  probability,  I  was  going 
to  look  upon  the  scene  where,  if 
Homer's  heroes  ever  existed  as  reali- 
ties, they  had  lived  and  acted  their 
ports.    But  when  I  came  to -the  so- 
called  Scasan    Gate,   and    Priam's 
Palace  was  pointed  out  to  me,  any- 
thing like  a  serious  feeling  vanished, 
and  llooked  upon  it  all  as  something 
in  the  light  of  a  joke.     A  '  Boyal 
Palace,'  '  Cydopean,'  and  of  '  vast 
dimensions,'  which  I  had  seen  in 
the    excavations   at  Mycenae,   had 
rather  disturbed  my  sense  of   the 
fitness  of  the  words ;  but,  not  being 
familiar  with  Cyclopean  Palaces,  I 
had  not  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion. It  was  only  when  our  guide 
pointed  out  two  or  three  mud  hovels. 


and  I  was  asked  to  believe  that  th^ 
had  been  '  the  very  beautiful  dwell- 
ing of  Priam,'  that  I  began  to  have 
clear  ideas  of  the  power  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  imagination.  I  asked 
the  guide  how  it  was  that  the  Doctor 
knew  it  to  have  been  the  Palace  of 
Priam;  and  the  answer  was  'be- 
cause it  was  there  he  found  the 
treasure.'^  If  I  had  been  told  that 
it  was  the  palace  of  Priam's  pig, 
the  statement  would  not  have 
seemed  incredible.  According  to 
Homer,  the  palace  was  very  beauti- 
ful, and  was  built  with  well-polished 
porticos ;  it  contained  fifty  chambers 
of  polished  marble  for  the  sons  of 
Priam  and  their  wives ;  also  twelve 
chambers  of  the  same  kind  for  his 
daughters  and  their  husbands.  With 
this  description  before  his  eyes — 
and  he  knows  Homer  well — ^Dr. 
Schliemann  uncovers  a  few  mud 
walls — walls  which  are  not  even  per- 
pendicular, neither  a  plumb-rule  nor 
a  square  had  been  used  at  their  con- 
struction— and  we  are  told  that  it 
is  the  Palace  of  the  godlike  Priam. 
Surely  the  explorer  must  be  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  us.  I  have  just 
been  reading  Homeric  Synchronism^ 
which  is  fuU  of  very  learned  ques- 
tions on  '  Homer  and  Hissarlik ' — 
of  course,  it  is  Hissarlik  as  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Schliemann — and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  erudition  on  that 
imaginary  Hissarlik  naturally  re- 
calls the  words  in  Scott's  Anti^ 
quary  of  '  Preetorium  here,  Prseto- 
rium  there,'  <fec. 

Imagination  is  a  very  important 
qualification  for  an  archaeologist  to 
possess ;  without  this  he  becomes 
only  a  chronicler  of  &cts — a  mere 
writer  of  catalogues — and  must  be 
wholly  without  the  power  of  seeing 
the  value  of  the  discoveries  he  may 
have  made.  The  old  theory  that  a 
student  of  antiquities  must  be  a 
*  Dryasdust'  ought  to  be  now  ex- 
ploded. There  is  no  department  ot 
thought  presenting  so  many  influ- 


1  This  I  dlscowred  afterwards  was  not  exactly  correct;  still  it  was  not  isx  from thii 
point  where  Friam'a  plate-chest  had  been  £bund. 
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enoes  which  are  calcnlated  to  excite 
the  imagination.  The  constant  con- 
tact wiSi  relics  of  former  times  is 
an  incentive  to  this  hcvlty,  pic- 
turing to  the  mind  the  former 
condition  of  things  and  of  men. 
The  use  and  purpose  have  often  to 
be  realised  of  shreds  and  patches 
which  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  this  is  the  power  which  accom- 
plishes it.  But,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  this  power,  a  coun- 
terpoise of  judgment  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  imagination  gets  loose 
and  runs  riot.  Dr.  Schliemann  is, 
undoubtedly,  an  able  man  ;  but  he 
must  be  credited  with  a  vast 
amount  of  this  sort  of  unbalanced 
imagination  in  order  to  explain  the 
creations  which  he  has  produced 
out  of  the  explorations  of  Hissarlik. 
Homeric  myths  are  still  a  subject 
of  doubt,  but  the  Schliemannic 
m3rths  scarce  admit  of  controversy. 
By  means  of  a  small  sketch  plan 
of  the  so-called  Scasan  Gate  and 
Priam's  Palace,  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  myth  founded  on  them  may 
be  understood.  That  a  gateway  has 
been  brought  to  light  need  not  be 
doubted ;  being  on  the  western  side 
of  the  town,  it  may  have  been  the 
Scsean  Gkite.'  Beyond  this  there 
is  not  a  spark  of  evidence.  Against 
its  being  one  of  the  gates  in  the 
walls  of  Troy  the  poor  masonry  of 
its  construction  presents  itself.  The 
stones  are  small  and  rude ;  and, 
above  all,  very  badly  put  together. 
MycensB,  *  well  fortified  Tiryns '  and 
Troy  were  contemporary,  and  we 
ought  to  expect  some  resemblance  in 
the  style  of  masonry ;  but  there  is 
none.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  splendid 
Cyclopean  building  of  the  Argive 
cities  can  be  seen  in  this  exhumed 


gate  at  Hissarlik.  When  I  reached 
the  so-called  Troy,  I  was  fresh  from 
Mycenaa,  vrith  the  Gate  of  the  Lions 
well  sketched  into  my  memory,  and 
I  could  not  accept  the  paltry  con- 
structions which  Dr.  Schliemann's 
imagination  demands  the  world  to 
believe  in  as  the  Scssan  Gate.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  Homeric  Synchron-' 
ism,  p.  41,  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Greece  and 
Troy  had  reached  precisely  the  same 
stage  of  wealth  and  development ; 
but  he  says  nothing  definite  by  way 
of  answer.  On  this  point  something 
clear  can  be  stated.  Cyclopean 
masonry  was  known,  and  build- 
ings were  erected  in  it,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  same  time  as  it  was 
practised  in  Greece.  The  remains, 
not  only  of  Greece  and  Asia,  but 
those  also  of  ancient  Etruria,  show 
that  what  is  known  as  Cyclopean 
masonry  was  common  to  all  these 
countries  during  a  particular  period ; 
and  that  it  went  through  many 
modifications  in  style  before  it  ter- 
minated in  the  rectangulanr  con- 
struction. More  will  be  said  on 
this  subject  when  dealing  with 
Bounarbashi.  The  gateway  ex- 
plored by  Dr.  Schhemann  belongs 
to  none  of  these  modifications,  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  the  Sceean  Ghite  of  the 
Homeric  Ilium.'  In  Troy  and  its 
Remains,  p.  26,  it  is  stated  that 
*  The  Scaaan  Gate  and  the  great 
enclosing  wall  are  generally  com- 
posed of  unhevni  stones  joined  with 
earth,  the  less  rough  face  of  the 
stones  being  turned  to  the  outside, 
80  that  the  walls  have  a  tolerably 
smooth  appearance.'  The  italics 
are  mine,  because  that  statement, 
supplied  by  Dr.  Schliemanu,  is  in 


*  The  romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages  gave  Troy  six  gates,  and  Shakespeare  fol- 
lowed them  in  TroUus  and  Creasida : 

*  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sper  up  the  sons  of  Troy.' 
'  I  made  a  very  careful  sketch  of  the  masonry  of  this  gate,  which  is  sufficient  to 
Mtablish  what  is  here  stated,  and  I  hope  to  give  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Illustrated  London 
MtM. 
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itaelf  ft  safBoient  evidence  tita,t  the 
nil  and  gate  cannot  be  identified 
H  Cyclopean.  Tbe  absence  of  any 
kind  of  mortar,  be  it  earth  or  other 
nuterial,  is  one  of  the  distingnish. 
ing  mftrks  of  the  building  of  that 
euly  period.  Mr.  Gladstone  points 
oat— Homaie  Sifnehronigm,  p,  4a 
— '  We  have  no  mention  in  Homer 
of  any  mortar  need  for  the  joining 


togetherof  tbese  stonee.'  Hr.  Glad- 
stone here  refers  to  the  Wall  of  Troy. 
Begardin^itheBays:  'Now Homer's 
acconnt  la  thsrt  it  was  built  by 
Poseidon— that  is  to  say,  by  arti- 
sans of  a  people  worshipping 
Poseidon,  and  that  it  was  ivpu  re 
KoX  ftaXa  mXdv,  a  broad  and  very 
fine  wall.  This  solid  style  of  bnild- 
ing  with  qnarried  or  ^rge  drawn 


itODss  (litboi  batomcheea  or  rbntoi) 
VSB  a  Posidonian  or  foreign  mark. 
ffe  have  it  among  the  Phaiakes 
[Oi.  Ti.  267),  and  with  Polnphemos 
((U.  ix.  185),  not  to  enter  npon 
other  cases.'  Snch  a  wall  wonld  be 
irtiat  is  called  Cyclopean ;  bnt  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  t^e  it  for  a  certainty 
tbat  no  sncfa  work  has  as  jet  been 


QhW,  Priua'B  Pilue.  Ac. 


laid  bare  at  Hissarlik.  Not  only  is  the 
wall  described  as  a  '  very  fine  wall,' 
bnt  there  is  more  than  one  reference 
in  the  Uiad  to  the  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  place.  It  is  called  the 
'well-bnilt  city  of  Ilinm'  (ixi.  434). 
The  streets  are  also  declared  to 
have  been  'well-bnilt'  (vi.  386). 
Theee  qnotatioiiH  ftpp^y  not  onVy  Vo 
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the  so-called  Palace   of  Priam,  but 
also  to  the  rest  of  the  mad  hovels 
which   are   snpposed   to   represent 
*wide-wayed  Troy.'     For  poor  as 
the  character  may  be  of  the  patched 
building  of  the  gateway,  yet  it  is 
the   production   of  a  workman  in 
comparison  to    the  houses  whose 
walls  are  around.    '  Unhewn  stones 
joined    with   earth'    gives  a   true 
enough   description  as  applied  to 
the  gate  ;  but  Dr.  Schliemann  also 
describes  the  Boyal  Palace  as  being 
similar.  This  I  would  certainly  call 
a  mistake.  The  touch,  to  use  an  artis- 
tic term,  is  distinct  in  each.  The  gate 
is  built  of  stone  with  earth  used 
as  mortar,  and  the  palace  is  con- 
structed of  earth  with  stones  thrown 
in  ;  that  is,  the  earth  predominates. 
The  most  of  the  stones  seem  liter- 
ally to  be  thrown  in,  and  not  built, 
the  real  truth  being  that  the  gate 
and  the  so-called  Palace  never  ex- 
isted together.     This  can  be  shown 
pretty  clearly,  and  it  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  power  of  enthu- 
siasm and  imagination ;  but  it  never 
can  pass  as  good  archasology. 

As  I  have  stated  that  the  Gate 
and  the  Palace  never  existed  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain ;  for  from  the  pages  of  Troy 
and  its  Betnams  anyone  would  sup- 
pose that  they  may  both  be  seen 
together  at  this  moment ;  the 
truth  being  that  the  Gate  does  not 
now  exist.  There  is  only  about 
three  feet  of  the  walls  of  it  left — 
that  might  have  been  high  enough 
in  Liliput,  but  not  for  Troy.  The 
Ghite  was  destroyed  in  malang  the 
paved  ramp,  and  the  few  feet  of 
the  wall  were  buried  under  the  new 
route.  The  Gate  was  upon  an 
ascending  approach  from  the  south- 
west, while  the  later  ramp  indi- 
cates that  a  newer  road  had  been 
made  to  lead  up  from  the  north- 
west. I  have  already  stated  that 
the  place  excavated  has  revealed 
what  was  on  the  lower  ridge  of  the 
height,  and  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  town  stood  on  the  higher 
^rronnd    to    the    eaat,    and    these 


sloping  roads  no  doubt  led  up  i 
That  the  walls  of  the  Gate  ' 
demolished  in  making  the  ran 
clear,  because  their  height  is  at 
moment  coincident  with  the 
of  the  ramp ;  and  the  few  fe< 
difference  between  the  level  oi 
roadwav  in  the  Gate  and  the  i 
was  filled  up,  so  that  the  1 
might  pass  over. 

Again,   the   so-called  Palact 

Priam  was   built   after   this  i 

was  constructed,  and  after  the 

had  been  destroyed,  because 

built  across  the  inner  side  oi 

Gate,  and  stands  upon  what  had 

the  former  roadway.   Had  it  ex 

at  the  same  time  as  the  G^te, 

could  have  been  no  passage,  i 

blocked  up   the  way.     Imagi 

house    built     right     across 

Street,  on  the  City  side,  and  a] 

touchiiig  Temple  Bar — that  v 

be  the  exact  counterpart  of 

existed  at  Hissarlik.     A  refe 

to   the   sketch-plan  vnll  mak 

this  more  easy  of  being  undere 

And  here  I  may  call  attentic 

an  inaccuracy  in  the  plans  giv 

Troy  and  its  Remains — in  Ph 

at  tiie  end  of  the  book ;  also  in 

iii.,  page  306,  and  Plan  iv.,  pag( 

All  of  these  give  the  Sceean 

and  the  Palace,  and  they  a 

present     a    passage    through 

Palace   which    has    no    exist 

Judging  of  the  size  of  the  pa 

by  its   proportion  to  the  Gr€ 

man  might  pass  through;    B 

could  have  squeezed  himself  ii 

on  his  way  down  to  the  plain 

Priam  never  could  have  take 

chariot  by  that    outlet  whe 

went  to   supplicate   AchiUes 

even  if  this  passage  had  exist 

would  not  fit  into  the  statei 

of  Homer.     But  the  three  pla: 

contradicted  by  Plate  xiii.,  pag 

which  is  a  picture  of  the  spo^ 

the  wall  is  given  as  solid,  and 

right  across  the  roadway  as  I 

described  it.     As  this  is  a  s 

which  cannot  be  ascribed  to 

gination,   I   think    that  som 

planation  is  due  from  Dr.  S 
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mano,  as  to  how  lie  has  allowed  a 
work  which  pretendfi  to  he  such  an 
important  addition  to  arohsBologj, 
to  appear  with  a  misrepresentation 
of  this  kind  thrice  repeated  in  it. 

From  the  fi:tkgmentarj  character 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  hook,  Troy  and 
xU  Bemains,  and  the  often  donhtfol 
and  at  times  contradiotorj  condi- 
tion of  the  plans,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  make  ont  where  he  places 
the    Grreat    Tower  of   Iliam ;     at 
present  there  is  no  Tower  visible, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  understand  the 
matter,  it  is  what  I  have  named  a 
'  ramp,'  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
metamorphosed  into  a  tower.     It  is 
the  upper  part  of  this  ramp  which 
hebaaindicated  as  the '  Great  Tower 
of  Lium '  on  Plan  ii.,  and  on  Plan 
iii.,  at  page  306.     M7  reason  for 
calling  it  a  '  ramp '  is  because  it  is 
an  inclined  plane  with  at  least  one 
of  its  sides  cased  with  masonry, 
of  small  stones  joined  with  earth. 
This  built  scarp  has  been  excavated 
to  its  base  under  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  tower,  and    is    repeatedly 
allnded  to  in  Troy  and  its  Remains, 
U  anyone  will  look  at  Plan  ii.  in 
that  book,  they  will  see  that  this 
paved  way  extends  for  about  200 
feet ;  the  angle  of  the  incline  is  not 
visible  on  the  plan,  but  it  exists. 
Xo  tower  would  be  constructed  in 
that    form ;    but    a    ramp  would. 
This  paved  way  crosses  the  Scsoan 
Gate,  as  already  stated,   the  side 
walls  of  the  gate  having  been  de- 
stroyed down  to  the  level  of  this 
road,  when  it  was  made ;  and  if  I  do 
not  misunderstand  what  is  said  in 
the  work,  it  is  called  the  '  Tower 
Road  *  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Grate.     But  the  paved  way  at  that 
point  is  only  the  continuation  of 
the  same    sloping    line    which  is 
declared  to  be  the  Great  Tower  of 
Lium  on  the  other  side.     If  anyone 
will  inspect  the  rough  sketch-plan 
of  the  spot  given  with  this  paper, 
they  will  see  it  more  clearly  than 
words  can  put  it,  and  they  will  there 
realise  the  fact,  that  the  Ghite  was 
on  a  paved  road  leading  up  from 


the  south-west,  and  that  the  ramp 
came  up  from  the  north-west,  and 
passed  over  the  other  road  exactly 
at  the  Gate.  The  ramp  seems  to 
have  divided  into  two  roads  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Gate.  The  exis- 
tence of  these  two  paved  ways,  both 
leading  up  from  the  plain,  are  in 
themselves  pretty  strong  evidence 
that  there  was  a  place  of  more 
importance  on  the  more  elevated 
ground  to  the  eastward. 

Thus  far  the  stones  have  been 
made  to  speak,  and  deliver  their 
sermon;  but  unfortunately  they 
have  not  much  to  say ;  many  ques- 
tions saggest  themselves  which  they 
cannot  answer.  They  are  rude 
stones,  with  no  developed  condition 
of  architecture  upon  them,  and 
hence  the  smallness  of  what  they 
have  got  to  utter.  They  might 
belong  to  any  date ;  such  houses 
might  have  existed  as  a  suburb  on 
the  outskirt  of  any  city.  In  old 
deserted  cities  in  India  I  have  seen, 
nestling  in  comers  of  the  ruins, 
villages  similar  to  this  at  Hissarlik. 
The  only  guide  by  which  anything 
like  an  approach  to  date  can  be 
found  is  in  the  objects  found  on  the 
spot,  and  they  seem  from  the  de- 
scriptions to  preclude  the  theory 
that  they  were  of  the  Byzantine 
period.  It  is  supposed  that  a  Greek 
colony  settled  on  the  spot,  and  it  is 
presumed  to  be  the  same  place 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Strabo ; 
but  even  this  is  not  quite  certain. 
He  states  that  when  the  Bomans 
first  went  to  Asia,  that  Uium  was 
a  kind  of  *  village- city.*  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis  visited  it  in  his  travels, 
'  and  saw  the  houses  so  neglected 
that  even  the  roofs  were  without 
tiles.'  Strabo  also  quotes  from 
Hegesianax,  who  relates  that  '  the 
Gkilatians,  who  crossed  over  from 
Europe,  being  in  want  of  some 
stronghold,  went  up  to  the  city,  but 
immediately  left  it,  when  they  saw 
it  was  not  fortified  with  a  wall; 
afterwards  it  underwent  ^reat  re- 
paration and  improvement.  It  was 
then  able  to  staoid  a  siege,  to  w\\io\L 
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it  was  subjected  by  the  Boxnans 
nnder  Fimbrias,  who  took  the 
place  in  eleven  days.  This  general 
boasted  that  he  had  done  in  that 
time  what  had  taken  Agamemnon 
ten  years  to  accomplish,  bat  the 
nienses  replied,  *  We  had  no 
Hector  to  defend  the  city.' 

The  rude  walls  of  houses  covered 
up  with  rubbish,  and  the  better 
constructed  walls  of  fortifications 
above,  would  be  in  perfect  keeping 
with  this  bit  of  history  detailed  by 
Strabo.  He  does  not  agree  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  Ilienses, 
and  says  that  it  was  in  order  to 
gratify  them  that  Hellanicus,  'as 
it  was  his  custom,'  stated  in  his 
history  that  the  city  of  that  time 
and  the  ancient  Troy  were  the 
same.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
period  referred  to  also  affirmed  that 
the  city  had  not  been  entirely  de- 
molished when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Gh*eeks,  and  Strabo  disputes  this 
point,  and  quotes  Homer  against 
them.^  It  would  seem  that  amongst 
their  claims  they  had  a  statue  of 
Minerva  which  they  said  was  the 
original  one  belonging  to  Troy ;  but 
Strabo  points  out  that  their  figure 
was  a  standing  one,  whereas  the 
one  mentioned  by  Homer  must 
have  been  in  a  sitting  position,  for 
when  the  matrons  went  to  present 
the  robe  *  which  was  the  most 
beautiful  and    the    largest,'    they 

S laced  it  on  the  knees  of  the  god- 
ess. 
If  the  identity  of  Troy  was  so 
keenly  disputed  at  that  early  date, 
and  left  so  unsettled,  how  are  we 
to  clear  it  up  in  the  present  day  ? 
Huge  as  the  excavation  is  which 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
we  shall  want  a  great  deal  more 
before  the  question  can  be  brought 


to  a  close.    To  all  appearance, 
has    only    uncovered    the    gro 
where  these  Ilienses  stood  and 
puted  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
the  Troy  of  Homer. 

I  must  now  leave  Hissarlik, 

take  my  reader  on  to  Bounarbs 

which   has  been  the  rival   sit< 

Troy  ever  since  Le  Chevalier  vis 

the  Troad  in  1786,  and  publif 

his  work.     Dr.  Schliemann  hai 

admit  that  Bounarbashi  has 

more  authors  in  its  favour  than 

spot  he  so  persistently  advoca* 

itow,  although  I  have  had  to  d 

very  widely  from    the  great 

plorer,  yet  I  must  confess  thai 

the    two    sites,    I    would     pr 

Hissarlik.     The  real  truth  is, 

neither  can  be    made  to   fit 

Homer's  account,  but  accordin 

the  Iliady  we  have  fewer  difficu 

to  encounter  in  the  Hissarlik  i 

tion  than  in  that  of  Bounarbf 

At  the  latter  Mount  Ida  canno^ 

seen.     One   would  have  the 

from  Homer's  story  that  this  m< 

tain  was  close  to  the  events, 

that  it  overlooked  the  whole  sc 

Now,  it  is  at  least  thirty  miles  ai 

and  unless  the  residents  of  O' 

pus  had  very  good  binocularj 

did  not  much  matter  at  whic 

the   two  places  the   struggle 

going    on.      Still,    from    Hissi 

ihe  peaks   of   Ida  can  be  sei 

that  is,  away  in  the  blue  haz 

the     south-east;     and    almost 

a  straight  line,  in  the  north-i 

is    the     'summit     of    the    w 

Thracian  Samos,'  where  Pose 

sat   'admiring  the   war    and 

battle.'     The  chase  of  Hectoi 

Achilles  round  the  city — alth( 

I  feel  that  the  Hissarlik  site  ie 

in  keeping  with  this  prad<ik$lii\ 

as  a  Brahman  would  call  it- 


*  The  following  may  be  added  from  Strabo :  *  No  trace  of  the  ancient  city  rer 
This  might  be  expected,  for  the  cities  around  were  devastated,  but  not  entirely  desti 
whereas  Troy  was  overthrown  from  its  foundation,  all  the  stones  were  removed  fo 
reparation  of  the  other  cities.  Archseanax  of  Mitylene  is  said  to  have  fortified  Si^ 
with  the  stones  brought  from  Troy.' — B.  xiii.  c.  i.  38. 

*  I  was  told,  but  I  cannot  say  with  what  truth,  that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
lately  visited  the  Troad,  preferred  Bounarbashi  to  Hissarlik  as  the  most  probab] 
of  Troy. 
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ss  Dr.  Schliemaim  sajs,  it  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  at  the  G^rgis,  or  Per- 
gamua,  of  the  Bonnarbashi  site,  it 
»  impossible.     And   what  places 
this  site  ont  of  the  question  is,  its 
distance  from  the  sea.      Hissarlik 
is  about    three    miles    from    the 
Hellespont,    while    the  village   of 
Boimarbashi  is  at  least  eight  miles, 
and  Besika  Bay  is  between  six  and 
seren.    The  number  of  attacks  and 
retreats  back  again   to  the  ships 
which    were    made    in    one    day 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  greater  distance,  but  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  shorter.     Yet 
Bonnarbashi     has     many     claims. 
Herodotus  states  that  when  Xerxes 
pMsed  that  way  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  came  to  Scamander,  he  '  went 
np  to  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,  being 
desirous  of  seeing  it ;  and  having 
seen  it,  and   enquired  into   every 
particular,  he  sacrificed  a  thousand 
oxen  to  the  Bian  Minerva,  and  the 
Hagi  poured  out  libations  in  honour 
of  the  heroes'  (B.  vii.  43).    No  one 
wonld  think   of   using  the  words 
'went   up'    in    relation     to     the 
Hissarlik  site,  but  it  would  be  quite 
correct  if  said  in  reference  to  the 
hill  in  which  the  remains  are  to  be 
found  at  Grergis,  and  hence  we  may 
almost  assume  that  this  was  the 
accepted  Bium  of  that  early  data 

Dr.  Schliemann  is  very  anxious 
to  discredit  the  Bonnarbashi  site, 
and  in  one  of  his  recent  addresses 
—that  before  the  British  Archsso- 
logical  Association  in  April  last — 
he  makes  a  number  of  very  doubtful, 
and  certainly  misleading,  statements 
regarding  it.     Bonnarbashi  is,   at 
the  present  day,  a  small  Mahome- 
dau  village  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  plain  of  Troy,  where  the  hills 
begin  ;  and  about  a  mile  or  so  to  the 
soath-west  of  the  village,  on  a  rocky 
height,  round  three  sides  of  which 
the  Scamander  flows,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  acropolis,  now 
known  as  Oergis.    It  is  a  beautiful 
spot.    The  river  sweeps  along  in 
bends,  with  here  and  there  green 
fields  on  the  flat  spaces;  some  parts 


are    shady    with    fine   trees,    and 
picturesque   cliffs   overhanging  it. 
Away  to    the  north   this   historic 
stream  can  be  traced  winding  over 
the  plain  till  it  joins  the  Hellespont 
at  the  modem  Turkish  fort  of  Kum 
Elaleh.      The    word    Bonnarbashi 
means  the  '  Head  Fountain,'  and  is 
derived  from  a  natural  feature  of 
the  spot,  which   is  remarkable  to 
the  visitor    of   to-day,   and  must 
have  been  equally  so  in  primitive 
times.      Around    the  base  of  the 
rising  ground,  to  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  a  series  of  water  sources, 
extending  for  about   half  a  mile. 
The  water  from  these  forms  a  large 
stream,  which  flows  to  the  north- 
west,  parallel  to  the   Scamander, 
and  then  it  turns  to  the  south-west, 
joining  the  sea  at  Besika  Bay.     To 
explain  the  part  which  these  springs 
have    played    in    Homeric     topo- 
graphy, it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  passage  from  the  Hiad,    It  is  in 
the  twenty-second  book,  where  Hector 
is  chased  by  Achilles.     '  Then  they 
rushed  by  the  prospect  ground  and 
the  wind-waving    fig-tree,  always 
under    the  wall  along  the  pubUo 
way,   and  reached  the   two    fair- 
flowing  springs,    where    the    two 
springs  of  the  eddying  Scamander 
rise.     The  one,  indeed,  flows  with 
tepid  water,  and  a  steam  arises  from 
it  around  as  of  burning  fire ;  whilst 
the  other  flows  forth  in  the  summer 
time  like  unto  hail,  or  cold  snow, 
or  ice  from  water.     There  at  them 
are  the  wide,  handsome  stone  basins, 
where  the  wives  and  fair  daughters 
of  the  Trojans  used  to  wash  their 
splendid  garments  formerly  in  time 
of  peace,   before  the   sons  of    the 
Greeks   arrived.'     In   some  maps 
the  stream  flowing  from  the  springs 
is  represented  as  the    Scamander. 
Now,  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the    larger    river,   which    is 
usually   accepted  as   that   flowing 
from  immortal  Jove  ?     If  it  has  its 
sources  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
it    cannot    flow   from  many-rilled 
Ida,   which  is    over  thirty  mUea 
awajr.    This,  and  other  paaaagea* 
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might  be  qnoted,  showing  veiy 
clearly  that  the  Troy  of  Homer  is 
mainly  a  mythic  creation,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  among  the  trenches 
of  Hissarlik,  but  rather  among  the 
mnses  who  dwell  on  Olympus. 

The  water  flowing  from  these 
sources  is  said  to  be  warm  in 
winter  and  cold  in  summer ;  this 
was  sufficient  for  Le  Chevalier,  and 
they  became  the  two  fair-flowing 
springs  where  the  Trojan  women 
Old  their  washing.  Now,  iD  stead 
of  two  springs,  there  are  a  very 
great  number.  The  Turks  call  them 
Kirkgios,  or  'Forty  Eyes,*  forty 
being  a  common  typical  number. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early 
religious  man  had  a  tendency  to 
look  upon  all  sources  of  water  as 
something  sacred.  Evidences  of 
this  could  be  given  from  all  parts 
of  the  ancient  world — Homer  de- 
scribes the  Xanthus  as  '  Jove- 
begotten,' — ^and  it  is  most  probable 
that  these  numerous  springs,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  beautiful  clear  water  flowing 
from  them,  were  objects  of  some 
kind  of  reverence  in  the  past. 
There  are  evidences  of  buildings 
in  many  places  near  to  these 
springs,  and  houses  and  temples 
no  doulat  existed  near  them.  Dr. 
Schliemann  having  his  ovm  *  dig- 
gings'  to  support,  and  make  all- 
important,  tells  a  difierent  story. 
His  own  words  in  reference  to  Le 
Chevalier  are :  *  On  the  heights  of 
Bounarbashi  he  could  see  no  vestiges 
of  houses,  because  there  are  none ; 
everywhere  is  found  the  purest 
virgin  soil  or  the  natural,  pointed, 
or  abrupt,  and  always  uneven  rock, 
which  has  evidently  never  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man.'  It 
is  quite  true  that  on  the  pointed 
rocks  and  abrupt  cliffs  there  are  no 
remains — ^it  is  not  usual  to  build 
on  such  places — and  that  there  are 
portions  of  the  ground  which  pre- 
sent still  virgin  soil  is  also  no 
doubt  quite  true.  Still  a  reference 
to  the  map  of  Troy  and  its  Be" 
matns  will  abow  rather  a  different 


result    from    that    given    i 
Paper    to     the     British    A 
logical  Association.     There 
found  the  remains  of  what  it 
*  Pseudo-Troy,'     also    rems 
foundations,  temples,   and 
In  the  Admiralty  Chart  of  th 
which  was  surveyed  by  Liei 
(now  Admiral  Sir  Thomas) 
whose  name  itself  is  a  gui 
for  accuracy,  will  be  found 
remains     of     ancient     stm 
Some  in  the  Admiralty  Chi 
not  in   Dr.    Schliemann's    : 
some  ancient  remains  imme 
over  the  Forty  Springs   ai 
ticularly  worthy  of    pointir 
In  the  village  of  Bounarbasl 
there  are  old  columns  still  stf 
and  others  lying  about.     Blc 
marble  may  be  seen  in  the 
and  houses,  and  the  tombstc 
the     burial-ground   seemed 
nearly  all  old  fragments  of 
t«cture.      These    are    pretty 
indications  that  structures  o 
kind  stood  on  the  ground 
locality. 

I  must  also  say  that  it  w( 
considerable    astonishment 
in  the   same  paper  of  Dr. 
mann's  that  there  were  no 
pean  Walls  at  this  rival  site, 
the  report  in  the  Times  not 
days   after    I    had    been    c 
spot  where  I  had  seen  *  Cyc 
Walls,'  and  had  also  gone  tl 
the  operation  of  carefully  sk< 
them,  which  is  a  good  procc 
impressing  facts  on  the   m 
Unless    Dr.    Schliemann's 
siastic   devotion  for  Hissarl 
run  away  with  him,  I  shoul 
pose  his  words  have  not  bee 
rectly  reported.     The  existe 
these  walls  does  not  rest  up 
statements  alone.    In  1864  J 
Hahn    made  excavations    a 
place,  and  cleared  away  the  g 
round  the  old  acropolis,  ai 
brochure,     published    in     L 
contains  sHght  outlines  of 
The  most  of  the  masonry  is 
later  polygonal,  where  the  sto: 
cut  ao  as  to  fit  without    I 
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8  between ;  but  there  is  a 
>f  the  wall  at  the  south- 
ler  which  is  of  the  earlier 
ere  the  stones  are  so  rade 
oes  are    left    with    small 
ted  into  the  larger  open- 
*h]8    is  the  peculiar  cha- 
r   the  masonry  of  Tiiyns 
oenaB,   and    although    the 
<  G^ergis  are  smaller  than 
Hie  places  just  mentioned, 
manner    of   construction 
considered  as  tending  to 
1    antiquity    pretty    close 
it  of  the  otibers. 
Baring  of  these  Cyclopean 
1  the  site  of  Troy  and  the 
ons  is    highly   important, 
liemann's    excavations    at 
:  have  not  as  yet  laid  bare 
fltone  of  this  kind.     His- 
ij  be  the  Homeric  Ilium, 
no  Cyclopean  Walls  have 
le  upon,  the  spade  has  still 
rear  tliem.   The  evidence  de- 
an the  position  of  the  so- 
sasan  Ghite  and  the  Palace 
1  is  decisive  as    to   their 
ms,  and  this  absence  of  a 
ir    kind     of    masonry    is 
Eatal.    If  any  person  should 
0  think  that  the  stronghold 
a  line  of  kings  as  the  suc- 
of  Dardanus  are  described 
)    been  would  have    their 
e  walls  so  entirely  different 
Me  of  Tiryns  and  MycensB 
Schliemann  requires  us  to 
no  one  of  course  can  pre- 
idependent    judgments     of 
nd ;    but    no    experienced 
9gist,   I    feel   certein,   will 
r  to  take  that  view  of  the 
lir.   Gladstone's  words,   as 
her  *  we  have  any  right  to 
either  that  there  was  an 
identity  between   Greece, 
118,  and  Troy,  or  that  they 
iohed,   in  each   and    every 
recisely  the  same  stage  of 
and   social  development,'^ 
Eui  important  question,  and 
iticm  18  answered,  so  far  at 


least  as  the  matter  of  building  is 
concerned ;  for  the  two  styles  of 
Cyclopean  Wall  at  G^rgis — the 
rude  stones  with  interstices  be- 
tween, and  the  cut-polygonal — 
show  that  the  same  progress  and 
development  had  been  going  on  in 
Asia  exactly  as  it  had  taken  place 
in  Greece. 

Thus  far  the  stones  have  been 
made  to  speak  ;  and  I  am  about  to 
suggest  the  probability  that  there 
are  more  stones  yet  to  be  found, 
and  that  they  will  have  something 
more  to  express.  I  have  all  through 
this  paper  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween  what  has  been  laid  bare  in 
the  late  excavations  at  Hissarlik, 
and  what  may  yet  be  revealed  to 
the  eastward  at  the  same   place. 
On  the  steep  northern  side  of  this 
plateau  there  is  a  large  semicircular 
basin  which  was  evidently  a  theatre. 
This  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  somewhat  different  condition 
of  the  population  from  that  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  mud  hovels.  From 
the  eastern  comer  of   this    basin 
the  plateau  has  a  well-defined  ridge 
so  level  and  regular,  that  it  implies 
the  former  existence    of   a  wall. 
When  on  the    spot  I   saw  stone 
or  rock  in   parts,  but  the  places 
were  so  covered  up   with  bushes 
and  weeds  that  I  could  not  make 
certain  to  myself   whether  it  was 
the  base  of  a  wall  or  the  original 
rock.   Since  my  return  home,  when 
inspecting  the  Admiralty  Chart,  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  find,  in  a 
comer  of  it,  an  outline  of  a  *  Por- 
tion of  a  wall  on   the  north  side 
of  the  supposed  Pergamus  of  Troy.' 
If  this  outline  represents  remains 
at  Hissarlik,   as  I  take  it  to  be, 
then  the    'north   side'   is  exactly 
where  I  saw  the  stones  whose  cha- 
racter I  could  not  determine  ;  and 
as  these  stones  are  Cyclopean,  they 
suggest  that  the  real  exploration  of 
Hissarlik  has  not  yet  begun.    The 
Admiraliy  Charts  are  noted  for  the 
accuracy    of    their    details,    even 
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beyond  the  coast  line ;  and  if  it 
flhonld  be  proved  that  this  Cyclo- 
pean Wall  exists  at  Hissarlik,  it 
will  form  an  additional  reply  to 


the  problematic  statement 
G-ladstone,  and  it  will  add 
improbability  of  any  one  in 
venturing  to  bring  forward  s 


Portion  of  Wall  on  the  North  Side  of  the  supposed  Pergamus  of  Troy. 
From  the  Admiralty  Ohart,  made  in  1840 17  Oomman(£er  Graves  and  lient.  T.  A.  B.  Bpi 


ture  formed  of  stones  'joined  with 
earth,'  and  telling  us  it  is  the  Scaean 
Gate  of  Homer's  Troy. 

If  older  foundations  should  yet 
be  found  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
ground  presents  many  features  to 
confirm  this  hope,  then  it  will  make 
clear  what  has  been  already  stated 
in  this  paper — that  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  only  come  upon  the  hovels  of  a 
suburb,  or  of  a  village  which  had  at 
some  early  period  been  erected  on 
the  outsku*ts  of  a  former  stronghold. 
Even  the  discovery  of  Cyclopean 
walls  will  go  but  a  small  way  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Troy  has 
been  discovered.  These  evidences 
exist  at  Gergis,  and  I  should  say 
that  they  do  not  count  very  much 
as  bearing  upon  that  particular 
point;  but,  if  the  walls  of  Troy 
should  be  found,  archsBologists  will 
expect  them  to  bear  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  those  of  Tiryns  and 
Mycen89  than  anything,  excepting 
those  at  Gergis,  which  has  yet  been 
revealed  on  the  shores  of  the  wide 
Hellespont. 

Gergis  must  have  been  a  veiy 
small  Pergamus,  but  strong  from  its 
position.  The  cliffs  on  the  south 
are,  in  parts,  almost  perpendicular, 
and  the  casting  of  the  wooden  horse 
down  the  rocks,  which  the  Trojans 
had  proposed  (Od,  b,  viii.  508), 
woula  have  been  a  very  natural 
suggestion.  There  is  no  water  in 
the  place,  and  they  most  likely  de- 
pended on  bringing  it  up  from 
the  Scamander.  fi  there  was  a 
town,  it  most  probably  consisted  of 
houses  on  the  eastern  slope,  where 
it  is  less  precipitous  than  on  the 
nortii  and  south,  and  it  could  not 


have  been  much  more  i 
large  village.  The  imp 
produced  on  my  mind  is  tl 
old  towns  whose  names  are  1 
sociated  with  sites  in  this  c 
such  as  Bihceteum,  Ophi 
Sigeium,  &c.,  were  all  sucl 
places,  that  fortified  villages 
be  a  nearer  description  of  the 
towns.  The  nearness  of  e 
these  phuses  to  each  other  pr 
the  idea  that  they  could  ha' 
large.  The  present  vill 
Bounarbashi  is,  I  fancy,  on  1 
of  a  former  town,  which  mu 
been  distinct  &om  that  of 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  S 
der  there  are  also  numerc 
mains.  I  mention  this,  for  i 
to  me  that  talking  of  the  '  £ 
bashi  site '  as  the  situatioi 
single  city  is  misleading. 

The  hill  on  which  Gergis 
is  called  Balidagh,  or  the  ' 
tain  of  Honey,'  from  the  bee 
it.  On  the  ridge  to  the  n< 
the  Acropolis  are  three  tun 
rather  cairns,  for  they  are  h 
stones.  One  of  these  is  kn< 
the  tomb  of  Hector ;  this  was 
in  1872  by  Sir  John  Lubbo< 
nothing  of  importance  was  f < 

The  association  of  the  na 
heroes  with  tumuli  on  the 
plain  is  very  strong  evidence  ; 
the  i*eliability  of  tradition, 
is  most  explicit  in  the  detail 
the  remains  of  Achilles  and 
clus ;  their  bones  were  both 
in  the  same  golden  vessel,  *  tli 
of  illustrious  Vulcan,'  and 
and    noble  tomb   was    heap 
around  them.     In  defiance 
there  are  two  tumuli  betweer 
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sher  and  Knm-kaleh,  which  are 
now  known  as  the  tombs  of  these 
heroes.  In-tepe  is  also  knovm  as 
the  tomb  of  Ajaz ;  bnt  it  contains 
an  arched  chamber  built  with  mor- 
tar. A  tomb  of  the  time  of  Ajax 
with  such  constmction  wonid  be 
quite  as  wonderful  as  the  Scaean 
Gate  of  Troy  built  with  stone  and 
joined  with  earth.  Strabo  mentions 
that  near  to  Bhoeteum  there  was  a 
monument  of  Ajax,  and  a  temple 
and  a  statue.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, of  course,  belonged  to  a  later 
date,  when  they  were  no  doubt  added. 
At  present  the  arched  chamber  seems 
to  go  nnder  the  tumulus ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  this  was  con- 
structed on  the  top  of  the  primitive 
mound  which  served  as  a  foundation 
for  the  temple  and  statue,  for  there 
are  still  some  remains  of  crumbling 
walls  on  the  summit  which  give 
this  tomb  quite  an  exceptional 
character  among  those  on  the  Tro- 
jan plain.  The  largest  of  all  the 
tumuli  is  that  now  known  as  Ujek 
Tepe.  It  occupies  a  prominent 
poation  on  the  rising  ground  on  the 
west  of  tiie  Scamander,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  tomb  of 
old  JEsjetoB,  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad^  b.  ii.  794,  where  Polites,  the 
son  of  Priam,  kept  watch  on  the 
movements  of  the  Greeks.  This 
theory  suits  the  Bounarbashi 
site,  and  would  suppose  that  the 
ships  were  in  Besika  Bay.  This 
mound  is  about  eighty  feet  high, 
and  it  is  to  this  day  still  the 
scene  of  a  curious  ceremony  kept 
up  by  the  Ghreeks  from  the  dif- 
ferent villages  around.  On  the  ist 
of  August,  the  Day  of  St.  Elias, 
the  villagers  come  to  it  early  in  the 
morning  and  sacrifice  a  cock  on  the 
summit.  By  some  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Bus  (Iliad,  xi. 
167),  the  grandfather  of  Priam, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  words, 
Elias  and  Ilns,  is  seized  upon  as 
evidence  in  this  case.  This  is  not 
impossible^  bat  it  is  very  uncertain. 
Still,  the  carioos  rite  is  worthy  of 
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notice ;  for  as  it  is  not  a  ceremony 
of  the  Greek  Church,  it  has  most 
probably  been  continued  down  from 
a  remote  antiquity.  At  Agios 
Demetrius  Tepe,  which  is  known 
also  as  the  tomb  of  Festus,  there  is 
on  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  sea,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  me  tumulus, 
a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Demetrius,  and  on  November  6 
(October  25  of  the  Greek  calen- 
dar) another  festa  is  held,  which 
has  some  connection  with  this 
mound.  It  would  be  very  im'por- 
tant  to  have  detailed  accounts  of 
all  these  rites  which  take  place  in 
our  own  day  at  these  ancient 
tumuli,  which  are  reputed  to  be  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  Iliad, 

As  my  visit  to  the  Troad  was  during 
the  Greek  Easter,  it  may  be  worth 
while  giving  a  very  slight  account 
of  some  of  the  ceremonies.  At  the 
village  of  KaJifatli,  all  the  people 
collected  in  the  church  shortly  after 
midnight,  on  the  morning  of  Easter 
Sunday.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  there  with  lighted 
candles,  and  at  first  the  ceremony 
began  in  the  porch,  where  the 
priest  was  reading  the  service  from 
a  book  placed  in  a  temporary  desk. 
The  men  were  firing  guns  and 
pistols,  and  in  an  open  space  in 
front  of  the  church  an  immense  pile 
of  brushwood  had  been  collected ; 
this  was  set  fire  to,  and  as  it  blazed 
away  rapidly,  a  dark  object  appeared 
in  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  flame. 
It  proved  to  be  a  cross  with  a  figure 
upon  it,  and  this  figure  was  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  people  then  entered 
the  church,  where  the  service  was 
continued  till  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
ceremony  which  I  regret  I  did  not 
witness,  but,  according  to  descrip- 
tion, it  consists  in  breaking  the 
Easter  eggs.  Quantities  are  dyed 
red,  and  boiled  very  hard ;  a  plate- 
ful was  laid  as  a  separate  dish 
at  our  breakfast  as  hot  cross- 
buns  would  be  in  England  ;  but  in 
the  church  some  time  during  the 
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morning  everyone  breakfl  an  egg^  and 
repeats  *  Christ  has  risen.'  This  very 
peculiar  ceremony,  recalling  the  old 
idea  of  the  Great  Mundane  Egg,  out 
of  'which  creation  and  light  came, 
suggests  that  the  folklore  of  the  re- 
gjion  might  also  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able field  of  exploration.  Primitive 
ceremonies  have  evidently  survived 
the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  there  is  no  saying  but,  if  they 
were  minutely  studied,  they  might 
throw  some  Ught  on  many  of  the 
Homeric  questions.  For  three  days 
the  whole  population  in  each  village 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  '  festa.' 
Dressed  in  their  best,  in  some  open 
space,  a  large  circular  dance  was 
kept  up ;  it  never  seemed  to  stop 
till  the  darkness  of  evening  came 
on,  for  some  entered  the  circle  as 
others  left.  They  held  each  other's 
hands  and  went  round,  left  shoulder 
to  the  centre ; — all  rites  in  the  Greek 
Church  where  the  altar  is  circum- 
ambulated are  in  this  direction ;  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is 
gone  round  three  times  in  this  way 
at  the  Ceremony  of  the  Holy  Fire. 
The  musicians  were  in  the  middle,  a 
couple  of  shrill  clarions  and  a  large 
drum,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  every 
village  where  we  saw  this  dance, 
this  primitive  orchestra  was  com- 

E>8ed  of  Mahomedans.  The  long 
ent  of  the  Greek  Church  is  very 
rigid,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  in- 
dulgence in  a  better  fare  during 
this  festa.  Lamb,  I  understood, 
was  considered  an  essential  element 
of  the  food  partaken  of  at  this  time ; 
and  it  must  be  associated  with 
some  ideas  of  sacrifice,  for  we  saw 
lambs  being  led  about,  which  were 
decorated  with  bits  of  coloured 
doth,  as  well  as  having  a  bright  red 
colour  daubed  over  the  fleecy  wool. 
Regarding  the  objects  found  at 
Hissarlik  I  can  say  nothing,  for  I 
have  not  seen  them ;  but^  so  far  as 
the  evidence  goes  of  men  who  are 
experts,  the  potteiy  is  said  to  belong 


to  an  early  period.    Whatei 

Elace  may  have  been  which 
dd  bare,  the  streets,  gates,  or 
are  not  of  vesterday,  and  th 
covery  is  of  high  interest.    I 
cising  what  may  be  called  th 
ling  statements  of  Dr.  SchI 
I  feel  that  I  am  doing  a  c 
archeology.     By  questionu 
deductions,   and   the    accur 
his    manner    of    describing 
he   has    discovered,    I    ma 
vent  writers,   such   as  the 
of  Homeric  Synchronism,  fror 
ing  their  time.  Idonotstanc 
few  people  as  yet  have  visit 
spot  since  the  explorations,  ai 
some  of  those  few  I  hear 
expressions  of  opinion  to  m; 
Dr.    Schliemann     has     rep< 
complained  of  his  own  coun 
in  this  matter,  that  they  ar 
inclined   to    scoff    at    the 
which  he  proclaims,   than 
cept  them,   and  they  are 
for  their  very  careful  judgm( 
archasological  science.     To  s 
you  have  found  the   Treas 
Priam  or  the  Sceptre  of  Ag 
non  sounds  well ;  but  such 
sions  have  to  be  tested  by  sti 
vestigations;  audit  must  be  tl 
with  the  so-called  Palace  of 
the   Scaoan  Gkite,  and   the 
Tower  of  Ilium.     The  obser 
and  opinions  of  others  will  i 
doubt  bef orthcoming,  and  ulti 
the  truth  will  become  knoi 
Dr.  Schliemann  is  incapacitt 
his  over-abundance  of  imag 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  cabnei 
of  reflection  and  judicial  in^ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  his  < 
and  an  instinct  which  never 
to    go     wrong    when    exci 
has  to  be  done,  entitle  him 
highest  place  in  that  field  of  1 
and  if  Agamemnon's  Scept 
been    or  is  yet  to  be  fou: 
one  cau  show  a  better  rig] 
himself  to  be  its  possessor. 

William  Sim] 
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F  all  the  rivers  tliat  show  the 
way  down  the  Alps  into  Italy 
not  one  has  displayed  better  taste  in 
scenery  by  her  choice  of  a  route  than 
the  Brenta,  famous  for  her  rapid 
current,  fine  sunsets,  floods,  clay  em- 
bankments, flowers,  and  large  hy- 
dranlic  works.  The  traveller,  there- 
fore, will  do  well  to  follow  her  lead. 
From  the  two  dark  lakes  of  Levico 
and  Galdonazzo  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  where  her  sources  lie,  she 
and  the  diligence  roll  side  by  side 
down  the  lovely  Val  Sugana,  rich 
in  ruined  castles  and  a  thriving  po- 
pulation, to  the  quaint  little  post- 
station  of  Primolano,  a  village  in 
the  most  singular  situation  imagin- 
able; crouching  down  under  a 
rocky  mountain  wall,  as  if  playing 
at  hide-and-seek  with  its  neigh- 
boors.  Thence,  through  an  eighteen- 
mileB-long  defile,  wild  and  rugged 
as  a  landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa's, 
foil  of  banditti  caves  (used 
quite  latterly  in  times  of  war  as 
actual  strongholds ;  but  now,  it  is 
aud,  appropriated  as  casual  sleep- 
ing-wards by  the — ^let  us  hope — 
deserving  poor),  the  Brenta  streams 
on,  wide,  deep,  rapid,  as  if  desper- 
ately impatient  to  get  well  into  the 
heart  of  Italy,  till  the  narrow  gorge 
opens  at  last,  and  she  suddenly 
bursts  into  the  broad,  frnitful, 
SDiiling  plain,  spreading  as  far  away 
as  eye  can  range — away  to  Yicenza 
and  Yerona,  to  Venice  and  the 
Adriatic,  to  Padua  and  the  Euga- 
uean  hills. 

A  town,  with  high,  ruined,  red 
walls,  white  houses,  interspersed 
with  foliage  and  medifeval  towers, 
stands  here  like  a  warder  on  the 
threshold  of  the  land  of  lands,  and 
l>ids  the  traveller  a  peacefol  wel- 
come. He  will  turn  to  his  guide- 
books to  enquire  of  them  how  long 


a  stoppage  is  to  be  dealt  out  to  the 
place  before  him ;  and  he  will  read 
there  that  the  town  is  called  Bas- 
sano,  and  that  Bassano  has  14,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  straw  hats. 
More  illuminated  writers  add  such 
curious  and  interesting  information 
as  that  the  number  of  churches  is 
exactly  thirty-five,  and  the  inn 
overrun  with  black-beetles.  Neither 
of  which  particulars  will  he  prob- 
ably care  to  stay  and  verify. 

Only  a  rash  and  lawless  enthu- 
siast, who  does  not  wait  for  the 
hand  and  seal  of  guide-book  makers 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  his  own 
eyes,  will  perceive  and  declare,  over 
and  above  what  is  written,  that  of 
all  the  favoured  spots  the  sun 
shines  on,  Bassano  is  one  of  the 
sweetest.  What  a  site  is  hers, 
sheltered  by  the  Venetian  Alps, 
yet  removed  from  their  ruggedness, 
meeting  the  swift,  green  Brenta 
just  where  it  escapes,  still  fresh 
and  clear,  from  the  prisoned  valley 
into  a  land  of  vines  and  figs,  of 
olives  and  pomegranates!  Ap. 
preach  her,  as  you  would  a  bride  or 
a  princess,  wiUi  a  compliment  on 
your  lips.  And  to  her  unspoken 
salutation  we  returned  answer 
aloud  in  the  words  of  the  old  glee — 
words  that  might  very  well  have 
been  inspired  by  the  first  sight  of 
Bassano : 

Thou  art  beautiful,  Queen  of  the  Valley ; 
Thy  walls,  like  silver,  sparkle  to  the  sun  ; 
MelodiouB  "wave  thy  groves.     Thy  garden 

sweets 
Enrich  the  pleasant  air. 
Long  may'st  thou  flourish  in  thy  beauty — 

Long  years  of  peace 
And  happiness  await  thy  lord  and  thee. 

An  apostrophe  which  naturally 
somewhat  astonished  our  vetturino, 
who  mistook  this  outburst  of  ffm% 
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for  a  symptom  of  impatience.  He 
turned  round  to  observe,  consol- 
ingly, that  if  we  would  take  him 
on  to  Padua,  he  would  bring  us 
there  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  in 
plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  express ; 
and  seemed  hurt  on  our  declining 
his  offer.  We  desired  to  be  driven 
no  fiurther  than  to  the  inn  of  St. 
Antonio,  in  the  town,  where  we 
meant  to  lodge,  and  where,  in  spite 
of  the  anchorite  that  hangs  on  the 
signboard,  the  traveller  need  fear 
no  short  commons,  but  may  live  on 
all  the  £Ekt  of  the  land  for  a  few 
firancs  a  day. 

Bassano,  indeed,  from  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  the  rich 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country, 
long  ago  won  for  itself  the  surname 
of  a  piccola  Venezia,  Such  ultra 
fertility  has  its  drawbacks,  however; 
and  of  these  Bassano  can  tell  a 
troublous  history.  Who  can  won- 
der that  those  old  German  Kaisers 
and  the  freebooter  nobles  they 
brought  over  with  them,  fresh  from 
a  land  where  every  yard  of  soil 
has  to  be  painMly  tilled  and  culti- 
vated, and  where  nothing  but  ill 
weeds  will  grow  of '  their  own 
accord,  should  be  tempted  by  such 
lavish  crops  and  sunny  pastures  as 
these  ?  Well  has  poor  Italy  rued, 
in  the  past,  her  'fatal  gift  of 
beauty.'  And  though  now  she  be 
delivered  from  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  we  fear  she  will,  none  the 
less,  have  much  to  suffer,  and  ever- 
lastingly, at  the  hands  of  her  ad- 
mirers— if  only  in  bad  prose  and 
worse  verse. 

To-day  Bassano,  by  means  of 
this  fertUity  itself,  is  able  to  wreak 
a  mild  revenge  upon  the  now 
harmless  foreigner.  That  town  is 
still  as  remarkable  as  ever  for 
commercial  industry,  as  the  over- 
tired sightseer  will  soon  find  out  to 
his  cost.  Market  is  held  there  three 
or  four  times  a  week ;  and  on  such 
occasions  will  he  be  roused  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  cheerful 
rattle  of  carts,  the  busy  murmur 


of  peasants'  voices,  and  the  i 
pattering  of  peasants'  feet,  a 
swarms  of  buyers  and  sellers 
flocking  in  from  all  quarters, 
two  A.M.,   and   already  the 
which  only  went  to  sleep  at 
night,  is  up  and  stirring.     In 
places  the  cocks    are  countei 
earliest  risers;  but  we  can  t 
that  the .  birds  of  morning  i 
selves  are   *  called '  by  the  i 
Bassanese. 

And  we  English  have  the 
mous  impudence  to  persist  in  e 
ing  of  the  Italians  as  a  lazy  p< 

Should  any  reader  wonder 
induced  us  to  make  a  stay  i 
very  first  town  we  meet  oi 
Itauan  borders — a  town  that  s 
the  extreme  penalty  of  faint 
in  travellers'  handbooks — wee 
at  once  that  it  was  a  i 
but  keen  curiosity  to  find 
whether  a  certain  most  attr 
sketch,  written  long  ago  by  : 
liant  hand,  of  a  certain  caj^, 
the  old  town  walls  of  Bassa 
sketch  some  forty  years  old 
applied.  It  is  highly  charact 
of  Bassano,  which  has  no  rt 
station,  and  which  remains 
behind  Padua  and  Yicens 
modem  culture  and  improve 
— ^for  the  Bassanese  peasani 
still  go  to  church  in  pictui 
white  veils,  instead  of  unbec 
bonnets,  everything  is  uncom 
cheap,  and  everybody  very  tr 
and  trustworthy — that  the  Cafl 
Fosse  has  lost  nothing  of  it 
fashioned  excellence.  Though 
and  of  homely  and  unpretc 
exterior,  it  is  one  of  the  pleas 
lounges  of  the  kind  in  Italy  ; 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  both  f 
&re  and  for  the  view. 

At  the  tip  of  the  wing  of  the 
close  to  one  of  the  ancient  gat 
by  which  Bassano  is  entered,  i 
the  Caffh  delle  Fosse.  An 
door  opens  upon  a  broad  wall 
runs  along  outside  and  und 
diy  walls  for  a  considerable  difi 
From  the  edge  of  this  terra< 
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Eo6sa,  a  steep  smooth  green  slope, 
slants  down  witli  the  dip  of  some 
hnndred  feet  to  the  stretch  of  out- 
Ijingoonntry  between  Bassano  and 
the  Venetian  Alps,  a  delicious  ex- 
panae  of  olive  groves  and  vinejards, 
TiDashalf  boried  in  acacias,  scattered 
hamlets,  red  campanili  and  broken 
ranges  of  hills,  crowned  by  white 
chapels  and  cypress  trees. 

The  line  of  town  walls  makes  a 
goitle  sweep  inwards,  then  projects 
holcQy.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could 
well  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
present  appearance  of  these  tall, 
red,  crumbling,  ivy-grown  defences 
of  ancientry.  The  oay  is  coming, 
of  oonise,  when  our  modem  means 
d  defence  will  be  likewise  super- 
seded, and  left  to  rust  out.  but 
whfldier  the  artist  of  the  ftiture  will 
care  to  paint  our  ironclads  and  8i- 
ixm  gons  in  their  declining  years  is 
more  than  doubtful.  So  let  us 
make  the  most  of  these  mediadval 
fi)rtifications  whilst  they  last. 

Shdierod  behind  them,  the  houses 
of  the  town  show  their  heads,  well 
grouped,  especially  in  the  highest 
point,  where  the  ground  rises  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet  above  the 
Brenta,  whose  waters  wash  the  walls 
ofthe  lower  streets.  On  this  vantage 
placeabove,  occupied  by  the  citadel  in 
former  times,  a  cathedral  now  stands, 
Ugly  and  insignificant  without,  and 
hj  nomeansbeantiful  within,  though 
careblly  swept  and  garnished.  It  is, 
moreover,  generally  empty,  for  the 
peasants  give  the  preference  to  the 
large  church  in  the  market  place 
as  more  central  and  convenient. 
The  fortress  itself  has  disappeared, 
though  parts  of  it  are  built  into  the 
issidence  of  the  ecmonieOj  a  pic- 
toresque  old  red  house  wreathed 
with  greenery,  rising  above  the  ram- 
parts. And,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Cithedral  close,  stands  a  square 
hrick  tower,  now  a  thing  of  nought, 
to  still  accursed  to  the  memory  of 
^om  whose  name  it  bears,  at  which 
onoe  an  the  Trevisan  province 
tiembled — ^Ecoelino  da  Bomano. 


ImmanisBimo  tiranno, 
Che  fia  creduto  figlio  del  Demonic, 

says  Ariosto ;  adding,  further,  that 
Marius,  Sylla,  Nero  and  their  com- 
peers appear  mild  and  humane  by 
his  side.  Dante  appoints  him  his 
portion  in  Inferno,  seventh  circle, 
m  the  congenial  society  of  the 
tyrants  Alexander  and  Dionysius. 
Having  thus  passed  sentence  on  the 
great  Ohibeline  Eccelino,  he  makes 
haste  to  match  him  with  a  Gnelph, 
Obizzo  d*  Este,  a  competitor  in 
tyranny  and  crime,  Eccelino's 
neighbour  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Divine  Comedy. 

Sitting  comfortably  outside  the 
Gaff^  delle  Fosse,  wiUi  six  hundred 
years  between  Eccelino  and  our- 
selves, it  would  be  pleasanter  to 
believe  those  historians  who  assert 
that  the  stories  of  his  almost  incre- 
dible enormities  were  exaggerations, 
often  the  inventions  of  his  enemies 
the  Guelphs.  But,  alas  !  when  all 
on  both  sides  is  told,  he  still  stands 
out  in  history  as  a  signal,  though 
by  no  means  a  solitary,  example  of 
how  the  propensity  to  cruelty,  by 
dint  of  indulgence,  may  grow  to  an 
absolute  mania  and  turn  a  man  into 
a  monster.  The  feline  instincts, 
still  dangerously  alive,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  the  human  race,  appear 
at  their  utmost  development  in 
these '  hill  cats,'  as  the  Eccelini  have 
been  called,  in  whom  they  were 
allowed  to  predominate  tiU  they 
became  the  leading  feature  of  the 
tribe. 

Ecelo,  the  founder  of  this  in- 
famous house,  was  a  follower  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.,  came  over 
from  Germany  with  him  in  1036, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
was  invested  with  the  fiefs  of  Onara 
and  Romano,  the  latter  a  little 
village  still  in  existence,  a  few  miles 
from  Bassano,  and  almost  visible 
from  our  post  outside  the  Caffe  delle 
Fosse.  From  Romano,  where  the 
Eccelini  had  their  castle,  they  took 
their  family  name.     But  Bassano — 
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for  its  sins,  we  most  suppose — soon 
became  and  remained  a  &yoiiriie 
residence  of  theirs.  The  town  fell 
under  their  influence,  and  they  had 
a  large  house  on  the  Piazza  Gomune. 

Three  heads  of  this  ferocious 
stock,  all  called,  after  their  fore- 
&ther,  Eccelino,  following  each 
other  successivelj,  and  each  out- 
doing his  sire  by  his  daring  and 
iniquities,  spread  its  historical 
notoriety  over  a  century :  Eccelino 
Balbo,  his  son  Eccelino  il  Monaco, 
and  his  grandson,  he  known  to  us 
par  excellence — that  is  by  his  flagrant 
obliquity — as  Eccelino  da  Romano. 

Before  touching  upon  their 
thousand  crimes,  it  is  only  fair  to 
note  their  one  virtue — extraordinary 
personal  courage.  This  it  was 
which,  combined  with  gTG&t  military 
talent,  made  of  them  so  formidable 
a  power  in  the  land.  Unwavering, 
too,  was  their  allegiance  to  the  cause 
of  the  Emperors,  so  that  the  Gkielphs 
had  nowhere  a  more  redoubtable 
enemy  than  the  house  of  Bomano. 

Eccelino  Balbo  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and 
distinguished  himself  highly  in  the 
latter's  crusade  against  Saladin  in 
1 154.  Thus  when  once  the  enemy 
sent  out  a  champion,  a  sort  of 
Saracen  Goliath,  who  defied  the 
opposite  host,  it  was  Eccelino  who 
accepted  the  challenge,  fought  the 
luckless  Philistine,  and  slew  him. 
In  returning  to  Italy  he  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck  during  a  storm, 
and,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  vowed  a 
vow  to  our  Lady  of  the  Sea  in  case 
of  his  preservation ;  which  vow,  on 
his  arrival  safe  and  sound  atBassano, 
he  duly  fulfilled  by  building  a  church 
to  her  honour.  And  to  his  own, 
for  the  walls  were  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Guide  Bolognese,  de- 
picting the  founder's  exploits  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Not  a  remnant  of 
these  paintings  lives  to  tell  the  tale. 
SubsequentPopes  and  their  partisans 
decided  that,  the  whole  of  the  Ghibe- 
line  brood  of  the  Eccelini  having 
been    since    excommunicated,    the 


tale  of  their  doings  was  noi 
that  could  fitly  be  told  on  s 
walls.  The  Fiunciscan  fathers 
whose  hands  the  church  (nowk 
as  St.  Francesco)  afterwards  p 
completely  altered  and  'rest 
the  building.  So  that  betwee 
whitewash  of  pious  fanatics  ai 
artistic  zeal  of  the  monks,  the  ^ 
of  Guide  are  lost  for  ever. 

Eccelino  Monaco  succeede 
father  in  1185.  Already  tl 
fluence  of  the  Bomano  family 
the  number  of  their  fiefs  had  i 
creased  that  the  chieftain,  no  1 
a  mere  robber  noble,  was  a  s( 
acknowledged  power  in  Loml 
well  able  to  hold  his  own  a] 
any  similar  principality,  or,  ii 
against  any  of  the  town-rep 
among  which  his  possessions 
namely,  Padua,  Vicenza,  V' 
Este,  and  Ferrara,  in  whose  : 
the  Eccelini  were  always  rea 
interest  themselves  as  a  sure  : 
of  extending  their  own  domi 
Not  one  of  Qie  cities  mentions 
was  pretty  equally  divided  be 
the  ever  contending  factio: 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline. 

Wherever  the  Ghibelines  tri 
we  see  Eccelino  in  the  front 
and  never  failing  to  turn  the  si 
of  his  party  to  his  own  priva 
vantage.  Whilst  if  the  Gi 
prevail  and  he  finds  himself  wc 
as  in  the  memorable  risir 
Vicenza,  when  Eccelino  M< 
after  having  obtained  the  su 
power  in  the  city,  was  forcifc 
polled  with  his  followers,  he  1 
ways  his  Bomano  estates  and 
sano  itself  to  fall  back  upon 
thither  he  retreats  for  a  whi 
menting  with  the  utmost  du 
the  jealousies  and  discords  £ 
the  surrounding  States — dii 
which  are  sure  soon  to  aflbr( 
another  opening. 

Thus  the  local  history  oi 
period  resolves  itself  almost  e] 
into  a  repulsive  chronicle  of 
unremitting  sangninary  stm 
fought  nominally  for  the  82 
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Pope  or  Emperor,  but  really  with 
the  aggrandisement  of  this  or  that 
ptrticiilar  Gaelph  or  Ghibeline 
family  as  the  motive  power.  We 
saj  almost,  because  already  the 
diTine  light  had  beg^n  to  dawn 
which  was  to  scatter  the  darkness 
in  the  next  century.  To  the  very 
tarbnlent  time  and  district  of  which 
we  speak  belongs  one  of  the  most 
attractive  heroes  in  Italian  history — 
Sordello,  of  Mantua,  the  knight- 
tronbadour,  whose  strange  and  in- 
teresting life,  Proven9al  lays, 
romantic  attachment  to  Eccelino's 
daughter,  and  connection  with  the 
Romano  family,  mysterious  hneage 
and  death,  have  made  of  him  so 
poetical,  so  inspiring  a  figure. 
Bante*8  immortal  mention  of  him, 
joined  to  what  fragments  of  Sor- 
dello's  history  and  compositions 
hare  come  down  to  us,  give  us  a 
g^pse  of  a  soul  bom  out  of  due 
time— a  foreshadowing  of  the  genius 
of  Italy  in  the  midst  of  the  veriest 
harbansm  and  the  established  rule 
of  might  over  right;  and  a  great 
poet  of  our  own  day  has  shed  a 
new  lustre  upon  his  name— 

Sordello, — thy  forerunner,  Florentine ! 

Eccehno,  in  his  later  years,  with- 
drew to  a  cloister  at  the  village  of 
OhaOj  up  the  Brenta  valley,  and 
died  there  in  retirement,  whence 
his  tumame,  U  Monaco.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  was  supposed  to 
am  embraced  the  heretical  doc- 
trines of  the  paterini,  a  sect  then 
^reading  in  Italy ;  and  his  two 
ions,  Eoielino  and  Alberic,  were 
«nder  orders  from  the  Pope  to  de- 
Kver  him  up  to  the  Holy  Tribunal 
for  samnuuy  condemnation ;  orders 
which,  it  IS  needless  to  say,  the 
huighty  youngsters  disregarded. 

The  Monaco,  though  he  has  cer- 
tamly  not  come  down  to  us  in  the 
Hght  of  an  amiable  character,  almost 
appears  so  by  the  side  of  his  son 
ud  namesake,  the  last  and  best 
blown  of  the  Eccelini,  who  has  sim- 
07  ^on  for  himself  the  immortality 


of  a  fiend.  To  Bassano  has  been 
assigned  the  questionable  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  one  concerning 
whom  legends  reported  that  the 
heavenly  powera,  long  vexed  be- 
yond measure  by  the  sins  of  the  in- 
nabitants  of  the  Marches  of  Treviso, 
sent  him  upon  them  as  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction,  an  avenger, 
and  a  scourge. 

By  his  craft  and  skill  he  soon 
spread  his  power  far  and  wide,  and 
established  it  on  a  far  firmer  foot- 
ing than  ever  his  father  had  done. 
Once  chosen  podesta  of  Verona, 
Eccelino  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
government  of  th^t  city  in  his 
hands  ever  after.  Vicenza,  Padua, 
Feltre,  Belluno,  one  by  one  fell 
under  his  subjection,  and  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  possessions 
of  Este  in  Ferrara.  His  authority 
was  second  only  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror himself,  Frederic  II.,  whose 
Imperial  Vicar  in  Lombardy  he  had 
become.  What  a  change  in  four 
generations — since  the  day  when 
his  great-great-grandfather  Ecelo 
crossed  the  Alps,  an  adventurer  in 
Conrad's  train ! 

His  utmost  wealth  was  summed  up  in  one 
steed. 

His  cruelty  and  tyranny  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  his 
power;  and  it  was  not  without 
ample  and  hideous  reason  that, 
among  many  sufficiently  savage 
despots,  he  was  signalised  as  *  the 
Ferocious.'  Briefly,  he  inaugurated 
in  these  provinces  a  reign  of  terror, 
which,  for  promiscuous,  wanton 
cruelty,  is  almost  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. The  last  bar  to  his  effrontery 
was  removed  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor,  Frederic  II.,  after  which 
he  abandoned  himself  unrestrain- 
edly to  excesses  that  cowed  the 
whole  population  into  the  most 
abject  submission.  There  were  oc- 
casional attempts  at  assassination, 
but  they  failed.  He  was  destined 
for  another  end. 

Like  II  Monaco,  who  had  always 
a  number  of  astrologers  about  him. 
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Eccelino  was  intensely  superstitions. 
Tradition  says  that  one  night,  by 
means  of  spells,  he  succeeded  in 
raising  the  deyil  (his  father,  it  was 
confidently  believed),  and  adjured 
him  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  place 
in  which  he  would  meet  with  his 
death.  Of  the  fiend's  reply  he 
caught  only  the  sound  'Assano;' 
and,  concluding  that  Bassano  was 
meant,  scrupulously  avoided  the 
town  for  the  rest  of  nis  life. 

It  availed  him  very  little,  how- 
ever. Alexander  IV.  succeeded  to 
the  papal  chair  in  1255,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to 
preach  a  formal  crusade  against 
Eccelino,  which  was  to  bring  the 
career  of  the  Ferocious  to  a  close  at 
last.  The  cause  was  righteous  and 
just ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
crusading  Guelphs  distinguished 
themselves  neither  by  valour,  nor 
mercy,  nor  integrity  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Eccelino  would  long  have 
remained  a  match  for  his  united  ene- 
mies had  he  not,  by  his  grasping  ar- 
rogance and  false  play,  dLsgusted  his 
allies,  and  forfeited  everyone's  con- 
fidence, till  his  own  soldiers  wavered 
in  their  allegiance.  Finally,  he 
himself  was  wounded  at  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  crusaders  at  the  bridge 
of  Cassano,  near  Milan,  and  taken 
prisoner. 

Crowds  of  people  came  to  stare  at 
the  *  fallen  tyrant,'  but  his  captors 
would  allow  no  violence  to  be  done 
to  him.  Eccelino,  it  is  said,  anxious- 
ly enquired  the  name  of  the  place 
where  tlie  battle  had  been  fought, 
and,  on  hearing  the  word  '  Cassano,' 
decided  at  once  that  the  demoniacal 
prediction  was  accomplished.  With 
obstinate  fatalism  he  tore  the  band- 
ages from  his  wounds,  refused  to 
take  food,  and  before  long  slept 
with  his  fathers;  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  for  his 
savage  atrocities  had  done  serious 
harm  to  his  own  and  the  Emperor's 
cause.  So  ended  Eccelino  (in  Ger- 
man Etzel^,  or  Attila  the  Little). 
He  and  his   strange  behaviour  in 


captivity  form  the  subject 
£Emious  picture  by  the  G 
artist  Lessing, '  Etzelyn  im  K 
It  hangs  in  the  Museum  at '. 
fort,  where,  by  numbers  of 
unwary  visitors,  it  is  inn< 
mistaken  for  a  represental 
Attila  himself. 

He  was  married  four  tim. 
left  no  children.  Alberic, 
Treviso,  his  brother  and  abe 
various  crimes,  was  shortlj 
wards  put  to  death,  together  ^ 
his  family,  by  his  maddened 
Thus  was  the  race  of  Ecelo 
pated  from  off  the  face  of  th( 
like  the  noxious  weeds  th 
become. 

The  story  of  Eccelino  a 
rigvme  of  wholesale  slaugt 
which  he  maintained  his  r 
supremacy,  sounds  as  unre 
unrealisable,  as  we  gaze  ove 
particularly  placid-looking  T 
plains,  as  the  nursery  ti 
Blvsbeard  and  Turco  the  1 
It  is  a  matter  of  history,  t 
and  we  have  no  lack  of  warn 
isolated,  significant,  and  si 
facts  among  the  aunals  of  0 
to  tell  us  that  the  gulf  sep 
us  from  such  a  vortex  of  bai 
is  not  so  wide  or  so  impass 
might  be  desired. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  fr 
chronicles  of  blood  and  ire 
the  unappeasable  strife  of 
lines  and  Guelphs,  to  th( 
mortal  artists  whose  nan 
connected  with  the  same  r* 
men  who  found  their  plea 
living  to  please.  A  cen 
painters  is  an  agreeable 
from  a  century  of  man 
Better  days  had  come  for  i 
After  the  fall  of  Eccelino  it 
for  a  while  as  a  separa 
town,  then  became  subj 
Padua,  afterwards  to  the  S 
of  Verona.  Finally,  in 
joined  itself  to  the  repi 
Venice ;  and  to  the  Venetiai 
the  artists  of  the  Trevisan 
We    are    here    in    a     coL 
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punters  indeed.  Titian's  home 
lies  not  so  &r  off  across  the 
Venetian  Alps;  Giorgione's  birth- 
place, Castel&anco,  is  but  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Bassano,  half 
mj  on  the  road  to  Treviso.  Con- 
egHano,  IJdine,  Pordenone  —  to 
eyeiy  town  a  great  painter  wonld 
appear  to  be  a  law  of  nature  in 
these  parts.  One  of  the  earliest 
names  that  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  history  of  Italian  art  is 
that  of  a  certain  Martinello  da 
Bassano,  who  painted  in  1223;  that 
is,  in  the  early  days  of  Eccelino 
the  Ferocious,  and  seventeen  years 
before  the  birth  of  Cimabue.  Only 
his  name  survives ;  and,  having 
noted  it,  we  must  overleap  nearly 
two  hundred  years  to  come  to  the  Da 
Ponte  family  of  painters,  so  familiar 
to  us  all  under  their  surname  of 
Bassano.  Many  an  amateur  may 
be  rather  hazy  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  different  branches  of  this 
fiunilj  tree;  and  no  wonder,  seeing 
that  it  extended  over  three  gene- 
rations, and  that  eight  painters,  of 
more  or  less  excellence,  either  in- 
herited or  adopted  the  appellation 
of  Bassano.  But  let  him  console 
himself  by  the  fact  that  the  works 
of  the  greatest  master  of  this 
school  were  repeated  so  success- 
fnllj  by  his  sons  that  even  con- 
noisseurs are  at  a  loss  to  tell  copies 
and  originals  apart. 

The  founder  of  the  family, 
Francesco  da  Ponte,  was  a  native 
of  Vicenza,  who  came  and  settled 
in  Bassano.  Although  cast  into 
the  shade  by  his  more  famous  son, 
Jacopo,  his  name  stood  very  high 
unong  the  painters  of  his  time. 
In  the  Museum  at  Bassano,  whither 
the  most  valuable  works  of  art 
hare  now  been  removed  from  the 
chnrches,  there  is  a  'Madonna  and 
Saints,'  by  Francesco,  which  is 
considered  a  good  specimen  of 
the  master.  Francesco,  in  his  later 
years,  fell  into  the  snare  of  al- 
chemy, and  wasted  his  time  and 
his  substance  on  quicksilver  and 


salts,  powders,  croslets,  and  sub- 
Hmatories,  corrosive  liquids,  glass 
lamps,  and  mineral  fires.  The  in- 
domitable perseverance,  patience, 
and  faith  under  hope  everlastingly 
deferred,  shown  by  our  alchemistio 
ancestors  are  inaeed  astonishing  ; 
but  that  we  are  not  behind  them 
in  these  qualities  is  proved  in  a 
signal  manner  by  the  long-suf- 
fering seekers  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  of  Spiritualism. 

To  Francesco's  son,  Jacopo,  be- 
longs the  lion's  share  of  the  family 
honours.  His  father  sent  him  early 
to  Venice  to  study  under  Bonifazio. 
Whether  or  no  the  jealous  master, 
as  the  story  goes,  locked  the  pupil 
out  lest  he  eubould  discover  his  pet 
secrets  in  the  art  of  colouring,  and 
the  pupil  outwitted  the  master  by 
looMng  on  through  the  keyhole, 
Jacopo  Bassano,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  learnt  enougn  to  become  a 
master  himself,  and  soon  had  art- 
secrets  of  his  own.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Titian's;  and  so  highly  was  he 
esteemed,  as  a  colourist,  thatPalma 
once  described  a  painter's  ideal 
thus :  *  Disegno  di  Ti^Uoretto,  cohrito 
di  Bassano,'  Tintoretto  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  reported  that  one  day  he  and 
Jacopo  were  driving  out  together, 
and,  as  they  drove,  speaking  the 
praises  of  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Titian,  and  Correggio,  when, 
suddenly,  Tintoretto  exclaimed : 
'  But  let  me  tell  thee,  Jacopo,  that 
if  I  had  thy  colouring  and  thou 
hadst  my  design,  I  should  never 
allow  that  Raphael,  Titian,  Cor- 
reggio, or  any  other  man  could  ap- 
proach us.' 

Jacopo  did  not  settle  in  Venice; 
but  returned  to  Bassano,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
painting  indefatigably.  His  works 
are  everywhere  ;  so  that,  as  Lanzi 
observes,  it  has  become  rather  a 
disgrace  for  a  collection  to  be 
without  examples  than  an  honour 
to    possess    them.      The    peculiar 
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merit  of  his  pictures  is  of  a  kind 
that  will   ever  recommend    them 
rather  to  the  student  than  to  the 
mere  amateur.      Suggestive  they 
are  not,  nor  passing  beautiful,  nor 
grand  in  conception,  like  the  works 
of   his   contemporaries.      His    in- 
feriority  to  the  latter,  his  fondness 
for  reproducing  the  same  faces  and 
figures,  monotony,  and  paucity  of 
ideas  Lanzi  regards  as  caused  by 
his  self-banishment  to  Bassano,  a 
small  country  town,  less  inspiring 
than  a  capital.     But  this  may  have 
been    the    consequence,     not    the 
cause.    Jacopo,  deficient  in  ongi- 
nality  and  imagination,  must  even 
during  his  lifetime,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  have  come  far  behind 
those  other  and  more  highly  gifted 
immortals   Titian  and    Tintoretto, 
and  may  very  plausibly  have  chosen 
rather   to  reign   in  Bassano  than 
to  serve  in  Venice.     Such  vanity — 
or   modesty — is   perfectly   reason- 
able :  witness   the  pictures   which 
Jacopo's      son,      Francesco      the 
younger,    painted    for   the    Ducal 
Palace  at   Venice,  and  which  do 
suffer  somewhat  from  being  placed 
in   too   good   company,   with    the 
masterpieces  of  Veronese  and  II 
Bobusto. 

Of  Jacopo's  pictures  that  adorn 
the  Museum  at  Bassano,  the  finest 
are  a  '  Nativity,*  a  *  Paradise,*  a 
'  St.  John  in  the  Desert,'  and  a 
*  St.  Valentine  Baptising.' 

like  the  cleverly  elaborated  paint- 
ings of  the  Flemish  school  with 
which  Bassano's  has  so  strong  a 
fellowship,  these  compositions  must 
be  patiently  studied  before  genuine 
admiration  can  be  felt  for  them. 
The  cotip  d^ceil  is  disappointing, 
and  not  till  we  have  got  over  this 
does  the  full  excellence  of  the  de- 
tails and  handling  begin  to  dawn 
upon  us.  Then,  even  if  we  stop 
i^hort  of  enthusiasm,  we  can  well 
believe  the  story  told  of  Jacopo,  that 
once  he  painted  a  book  on  a  table  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  Annibale  Gar- 
racci,  Who  tried  to  take  it  up. 


Paul  Veronese,  also,  ha< 
very  highest  opinion  of  hin 
sent  his  son  to  study  undei 
In  the  famous  picture  of  the 
riage  at  Cana,'  into  which 
nese  introduced  his  friends  ] 
musicians,  Jacopo  appears  £ 
the  rest,  performing  on  the  fl 

A  wiser  man  than  his  i 
Jacopo  devoted  his  leisure  ho 
gardening,  which  he  found  a 
more  profitable  pastime  thi 
chemy.  His  collection  of  si 
and  herbs  became  celebratec 
attracted  many  royal  and 
distinguished  visitors.  Ho] 
ture  to  this  day  is  so  much 
ture  of  the  town,  that  Bi 
dwells  in  the  traveller's  mem 
a  city  of  gardens  and  flov 
trees,  and  the  paradise  of  v 
cians.  Jacopo's  grounds  we: 
vourably  situated  for  the  pu 
his  house  standing  on  the  ba: 
the  Brenta,  close  to  the  1 
connecting  the  town  with 
suburb  of  Angarano.  This  1 
has  become  notorious  by  i 
verses.  It  was  built  by  Pa 
but  carried  away  by  a  flo 
1 748 ;  then  rebuilt,  but  only 
blown  up  by  the  French  in 
The  present  covered  wooden 
ture  could  offer  no  resistai 
flood  or  fire,  but  has,  whi 
stands,  the  merit  of  being  extr 
picturesque. 

Jacopo  died,  full  of  yean 
honours,  in  1592.  Four  of  hi 
had  he  trained  to  follow  his 
profession.  The  sire's  rather  6 
mantle  of  originality,  divid< 
to  speak,  among  four,  gave 
small  allowance  to  each ; 
though  all  made  their  mark, 
merely  trod  in  their  father's 
steps,  and  maintained,  withoi 
vating,  the  school  originated  b; 
Here,  as  we  have  seen,  thei 
ceeded  to  admiration.  In  th 
seum  at  Bassano  is  a  'Pre 
tion,'  painted  by  Francesc( 
elder  son,  in  conjunction  wi' 
father.     His  pictures  in  the 
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Fftlaoe  at  Yenioe  are  well  known. 
So  is  his  nnbappy  end.  He  was 
haunted  bj  a  strange  monomania, 
a  delusion  that  he  was  in  constant 
danger  of  arrest.  In  the  slightest 
noise  he  heard  a  constable;  and, 
during  one  of  these  fits  of  panic, 
he  threw  himself  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  fsM,  Leandro,  his  younger 
brother,  snfiered  from  similar  ner- 
tons  attacks ;  but,  being  something 
o!  a  philosopher  besides,  he  sought 
for  a  spell  uiat  would  charm  them 
away,  and  he  found  it  in  music. 
He  became  a  performer  on  the  lute, 
and  was  thus  able  with  his  own 
liands  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit 
that  possessed  him.  He  settled  at 
Venice,  where  he  won  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
lired  as  artists^ — not  princes  only — 
vcrewont  to  live  in  the  olden  time, 
with  a  good  deal  of  pomp  and 
splendoiir,  never  appearing  in  pub- 
lic without  his  gold  collar,  insignia 
of  Si  Mark,  and  a  court  of  disciples 
aionnd  him.  The  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph did  his  utmost  to  bribe  him 
away  to  Vienna  to  paint  the  Aus- 
trian archdukes  and  archduchesses. 
But  Leandro  preferred  to  remain 
among  his  Venetian  magnificoes  and 
beauties.  He  is  well  represented 
it  Bassano  by  a  fine  '  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine'  in  the  'Museum,' 
•nd  especiaUy  by  a  *  Martyrdom  of 
Si  Stephen,  that  hangs  in  a  side 
chapel  of  the  cathedral-— a  picture 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  single 
litraction  the  church  can  boast. 
On  the  two  other  sons  of  Jacopo, 
Girolamo  and  Giambattista,  there 
IB  no  occasion  to  dwell.  They  dis- 
tingaiBhed  themselves  chiefly  as 
copyists;  and  with  them,  and  a 
oepnew  and  son-in-law  of  Giro- 
wo's,  ended  the  Bassano  family 
of  painters. 

About  GKorgione,  his  life,  death, 
^  works,  there  hangs  the  pecu- 
liar &8cination  of  mystery  to  en- 
I^ttuse  the  interest  due  to  his 
cxtraordinaiy  genius  and  its  pre- 


cocity. No  painter,  poet,  inquisi- 
tive or  romantic  person,  will  leave 
Bassano  without  a  visit  to  Castel- 
franco,  the  painter's  birthplace,  and 
where  one  of  his  finest  works  may 
be  seen.  Giorgione,  unlike  Jacopo 
da  Bassano,  does  not  appear  to 
have  clung  to  his  native  heath. 
Venice  claimed  him  in  life  and  in 
death.  Still,  the  pride  of  Castel- 
frauco  is  the  superb  picture  of  the 
*  Madonna,  Child,  and  Saints,'  that 
hangs  in  the  chancel  of  the  principal 
church ;  a  composition  in  which 
the  ideals  of  perfect  simplicity,  un- 
earthly beauty,  and  wondrous  exe- 
cution are  blended  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  rouse  both  rapture 
and  despair  in  the  soul  ot  the 
young  artist.  For  the  amateur,  if  a 
pessimist,  will  be  overcome  with 
grief  at  the  recollection  that  so 
much  of  the  same  handiwork  has 
perished;  if  an  optimist,  with  de- 
light that  so  splendid  a  specimen 
should  be  so  well  preserved. 

On  leaving  this  canvas  we  may 
leave  Castelfranco,  quite  under- 
standing that  Giorgione  should  have 
preferred  Venice.  The  place  has 
no  further  interest.  Its  old  forti- 
fications are  picturesque ;  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  entirely  outshone  by  its 
little  neighbour  Cittadella,  halfway 
between  Castel&anco  and  Bassano, 
a  most  curious  circular  little  town, 
with  its  high  battlemented  walls, 
moat,  bridges,  and  old  gateways, 
all  complete.  It  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shell  of  a  coliseum, 
with  four  fortified  entrances,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  a  town 
encamped  inside — as  it  were  the 
mediasvaJ  fortress  settlement  of  some 
chieftain  and  his  vassals — but  whose 
humdrum  and  placid  streets  and 
squares  contrast  oddly  with  its  an- 
cient and  warlike  girdle. 

To  return  to  the  Museum  at  Bas- 
sano, it  must  be  noted  that  the  pic- 
ture gallery — which,  besides  the  Da 
Ponte  collection,  contains  two  small 
panel  pictures  by  Veronese,  a  re- 
puted Raphael,  and  other  interest- 
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ing  works — ^forms  bnt  a  part  of  this 
capital  institution.  Tnere  is  a 
library  of  21,000  yolnmes  attached, 
a  collection  of  manuscripts,  of 
coins,  of  minerals,  of  local  anti- 
quities, and  a  herbarium ;  8,600 
prints,  including  many  of  the  great- 
est value ;  several  plaster  casts  by 
Canova ;  and  a  set  of  his  original 
drawings,  being  the  first  designs 
for  his  works. 

And  here  we  come  to  another 
red-letter  name  in  the  art  history 
of  the  Bassanese— that  of  the 
greatest  man  these  parts  have  pro- 
duced in  modem  times.  Possagno, 
Canova's  actual  birth-place  and 
home,  is  a  little  village  about  two 
hours'  drive  from  Bassano,  and  lies 
pleasantly  nestled  among  the  Aso- 
lan  hills  at  the  base  of  the  Venetian 
Alpine  chain.  Its  chief  outward  and 
visible  boast  is  the  singular  marble 
temple-tomb  there  set  up  by  Canova 
to  be  sacred  to  his  own  memory. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
design,  which,  moreover,  has  never 
been  fkirly  or  fully  carried  out,  the 
Mausoleum  at  Possagno — a  Eotonda 
with  a  fine  Doric  portico— forms  a 
really  striking  and  appropriate  mo- 
nument. Moralists  may  come,  see, 
and  depart  shaking  their  heads  over 
the  vainglory  of  the  sculptor  who 
could  plan  and  build  for  his  '  vain 
earth  and  shrunken  ashes '  so  huge  a 
sepulchre  as  this.  But  moralists 
have  always  such  uncharitable 
imaginations  !  Taken  from  another 
point  of  view  it  may  appear 
an  excess  of  modesty  on  Canova's 
part  which  led  him  to  think  of  such  a 
solid  memorial  as  desirable,  perhaps 
needful,  to  enable  his  countrymen 
to  keep  him  in  remembrance. 

In  the  street  or  square  of  a 
town,  this  miniature  Pantheon  would 
not  strike  us  as  particularly  im- 
posing ;  but  it  looks  simply  colossal 
in  its  actual  situation,  standing 
alone,  in  dazzling  whiteness,  against 
a  background  of  hills,  on  a  rising 
ground  apart  from  and  looking  down 
upon  the  straggling  lane  of  mostly 


dilapidated  houses  of  whic] 
sagno  consists.  The  Rotonc 
duty  as  the  parish  church, 
the  altar  hangs  an  oil  paint 
Canova's  hand.  The  des 
singular ;  and  in  the  quaini 
handling  and  treatment  c 
figures  and  mysticism  of  con( 
observable  here  and  in  ot 
the  sculptor's  pictures,  tt 
something  that  forcibly  reca 
sketches  of  William  Blake 
semblance  it  is  puzzling 
count  for.  He  is  better  repn 
by  a  bronze  *  Piet^ '  in  one 
niches,  and  some  fine  bas-rel 
the  walls.  His  remains  are 
in  a  Iplain  marble  sarcopha 
another  of  the  Botonda  c 
Only  his  heart  lies  at  Venice, 
pretentious  lachrymose  moz 
(designed  by  himself  for  ai 
duchess)  in  Uie  church  of  Fra 
house,  still  inhabited  by  mem 
his  family,  stands  in  the  villag 
opposite  the  Mausoleum, 
specimens  of  his  oil  paintiuj 
be  seen  here,  and  the  little  n 
adjacent  contains  a  number  < 
from  his  principal  works. 

*  Excelsior '  is  a  motto  to  I 
with  discretion  in  churches 
fine  view  from  the  roof.  1 
cent  of  the  Botonda,  howe 
moderate,  and  the  game  well 
the  candle.  A  walk  round  th( 
outside,  afibrds  the  most  d( 
prospect  in  the  world  of  rich-1 
vineyards,  and  exquisitely- 
wooded  hills.  Conspicuous 
the  old  ruined  tower  of  Aso 
Asolo  itself,  recalling  far-fam< 
Pippa  of  the  silk-mills,  her 
and  her  most  memorable  oi 
Year's  days.  Canova's  attac 
to  his  country  home,  whic 
intense,  needs  no  further  e^ 
tion  to  one  who  has  stood  he 
his  tomb  and  seen  the  radiac 
liness  of  the  land. 

When  Possagno,  Asolo,  R 
Castelfranco,  Cittadella  ha 
been  visited,  there  yet  n 
another  inviting  excursion  fo 
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who  seek  an  excuse  for  lingering 
at  Bassano  one  more  day.  A  little 
village,  nobody's  birth  or  bnrial- 
plaoe,  withont  a  local  tyrant  or 
genins  in  the  past,  pictures,  statnes, 
or  casts  in  the  present,  yet  attracts 
notioe  by  the  carious  freak  of 
nature's  which  has  formed  there,  at 
OHero,  three  most  astonishing  grot- 
toes in  the  rock. 

We  grant  at  once  all  that  can  .be 
said  against  grottoes  as  an  institu- 
tion, their  provoking  &mily  like- 
ness leading  to  the  melancholy  con- 
dasion  that  when  yon  have  seen  one 
jou  have  seen  all,  and  that  the  sum 
of  them  is  bat  a  dark  and  slippery 
Ymd,  where  perpetoal  dew  keeps 
dnmipg  on  yonr  head,  as  yon  go 
qdauiing   through  pools   of  fresh 
water,  where  you  strain  your  eyes 
after  rocky  formations  pomted  out, 
bat  imperfectly  seen  by  the  light 
d  a  tallow  candle  or  an  uncertain 
torch,    and    whence    you    emerge 
with  a  general  impression  of  drip- 
pmg  waJls,  damp  feet,  and  inward 
di^>pointment ;  but  none  the  less 
most  we  say  a  good  word  for  the 
OHero  excursion,    beginning   with 
the  drive  up  the  Brenta  valley,  or 
Brenta  canal,  as  the  Venetian  sea- 
dwellers,   with   an  insular  inflexi- 
bility  dT   imagination,    persist    in 
miw»ning  their  Alpine  roads.  After 
a  careful  study  of  this  particular 
amale  betweeen  Bassano  and  Primo- 
hno,  taken  in  the  course  of  some 
half  a  dozen  drives  along  it,  we  beg 
to  suggest  the  Yale  of  Tobacco  as 
a  more    suitable    and    descriptive 
title.    The  leading  feature  of  the 
road  is  undoubtedly  the  appearance 
everywhere  of  this  plant,  the  privi- 
lege of  cultivating  it  having  been 
granted  to  the  vilmgers  of  the  val- 
lejr,  but  under  the  strictest  reeula- 
tions ;  as  is  evident,  for  the  plants 
in  each  separate  -patch  of  ground 
are  all  numbered,  and  the  sum  total 
is  posted  np  on  boards  in  every  field, 
uid  everywhere  we  may  see  the 
Ooyenmient  officials,  by  twos  and 
^lees,  on  their  rounds  of  inspection. 


Little  OHero  lies  close  to  the 
Brenta,  seven  miles  from  Bassano. 
In  the  mountains  behind  the  village 
are  the  three  rocky  caverns  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Out  of  two  of 
these  hollows  flow  larffe  streams 
of  limpid  water.  The  third  is  dry. 
The  grounds  leading  up  to  them 
are  prettily  laid  out  as  a  garden  by 
the  Parolmi  fomily,  the  proprietors, 
and  who,  by  their  courteous  ar- 
rangements, make  a  visit  to  their 
grottoes  pleasant  and  easy  for 
strangers.  One  of  the  caves  can 
be  entered  in  a  boat.  Within  is  a 
subterranean  lake,  where  we  may 
row  for  several  minutes;  whilst 
the  guides  light  up  with  their 
torches  the  various  stalactites  and 
other  formations  at  the  further 
end.  The  night  effect  at  certain 
seasons,  when  the  moon  shines  full 
into  the  cave,  is  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly weird  and  fine.  Altogether 
the  position  of  these  g^ttoes,  the 
lovely  vegetation  that  surrounds 
them,  and  the  idyllic  calm  of  Oliero 
itself,  give  them  a  claim  to  be  re- 
membered above  others  more  re- 
markable for  size  and  contents. 

Although  we  have  even  now  but 
half  exhausted  the  interest  of  Bas- 
sano and  its  environs,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  it  deserves  to 
be  very  well  known  by  all  lovers  of 
scenery  and  of  art.  That  it  is 
really  little  visited,  is  shown  by  the 
errors  repeated  innocently  year  after 
year  in  handbooks  usually  remark- 
able for  accuracy.  We  note  a  few 
of  these  misstatements;  not  that 
infallibility  can  fairly  be  demanded 
of  travellers'  guides,  but  merely  to 
show  how  little  attention  the  dis- 
trict has  received  of  late  years. 

Thus,  Baedeker  draws  our  at- 
tention to  the  Oratorio  of  San 
Giuseppe,  asserting  that  it  contains 
Jacopo  Bassano's  famous  picture 
of  the  *  Nativity.'  Not  without  a 
good  deal  of  obstinacy  did  we  suc- 
ceed in  finding  this  traditional 
Oratorio,  which  we  at  last  identi- 
fied   with   an    outhouse    near    the 
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oathedral,  and  now  used  as  a  lumber 
room.  The  picture  has  long  since 
been  removed  to  the  Museum.  The 
same  writer  notices  the  road  to 
Possagno  with  a  caution  as  *  rough 
and  hilly.'  Whether  these  ups 
and  downs  ever  existed,  or  how 
they  have  been  got  rid  of,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  we 
can  certify  that  the  way  is  as 
smooth,  flat,  and  broad  as  though 
it  led  to  a  much  less  pleasant 
place.  Again,  in  Murray  we  find 
the  Villa  Bezzonica,  a  charming 
country  house  and  garden  about  a 
mile  from  Bassano,  commended  to 
our  notice  as  containing  'an  oil 
painting  of  the  Death  of  Socrates 
by  Oanova' — ^an  ingenious  confusion 
of  fiicts.  The  Villa  Bezzonica  con- 
tains, it  is  true,  an  oil  painting  by 
Ganova,  but  it  represents  the  *  Tri- 
umph of  Beligion.'  The  Death  of 
Socrates  formed  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  four  bas-reliefis  by  this 
master  which  are  now  scattered 
abroad,  and  a  small  firagment  of 


the  plaster  cast  for  one  of  these  is 
all  that  the  Villa  Bezzonica  has 
to  show. 

Lastly,  a  popular  book  of  travel, 
lately  published,  describes  Bassano 
as  a  town  with  a  railway  station. 
This  is  the  guide  book  of  the  fu- 
ture indeed.  There  is  no  railway 
nearer  Bassano  than  Vicenza,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles.  The  line  in 
course  of  construction  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
though  sanguine  hopes  are  enter- 
tained by  some  that  in  the  course 
of  two  years  there  may  possibly  be 
some  tidk  of  opening  it ;  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished,  say 
the  inhabitants,  but  one  which  the 
traveller  will  regret.  For  him  the 
charm  of  the  place  lies  in  its  marked 
individuality,  quiet  beauty,  and 
many  other  characteristics  of  old 
Italy,  which  are  rapidly  hiding  away 
in  the  north  at  least,  but  which 
Bassano,  owing  to  her  peculiar 
isolation,  has  hitherto  preserved  in- 
tact. 

B.  T. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  IN  DEVONSHIRE  UNDER  CHARLES  U. 

[PABT  THB   SECOND.] 
FEOM    OEIGINAL    EECORDS. 

By  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


I  MENTIONED  in  a  former  paper 
that  the  entries  in  the  Sessions 
Books  characteristic  of  the  reign 
of  Charlea  II.  relate  to  the  per- 
secution of  Nonconformists  and  to 
the  hearih-money  or  chimney-tax. 
With  the  former  suhject  we  have 
already  dealt  at  some  length.  The 
latter  will  not  require  any  long 
notioe,  although  it  occnpies  in  the 
records  a  far  larger  space  than  the 
former. 

It  was  in  1662  that  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  a  year  was  ordered  to  be 
leTied  on  every  chinmey  in  the 
country,  '  as  a  constant  revenue  for 
ever  to  the  Crowne.*  Abont  three 
months  afterwards  Mr.  Pepys  noted 
in  his  diary,  '  mnch  clamour 
against  the  chimney-money,  and 
the  people  say  they  will  not  pay  it 
without  force.* 

It  is  often  difficult  for  a  states- 
man to  foresee  what  kind  of  tax 
will  be   most  disagreeable  to  the 
public,  and  this  is  a  very  strong 
argument    against    attempting    to 
impose  any  burden  of  a  nature  to 
wluch    people    are    unaccustomed. 
A.  tax  which  is  borne  with   toler- 
able   cheerfulness  by    one  nation 
may  be  peculiarly  hateful  to  another. 
h  France  people  submit  to  a  tax 
on  famiture,  but  are  indignant  at 
the  very  idea  of  an  income  tax. 
In  England  we  bear  an  income  tax, 
bat  will    not    stand    a  tax  upon 
etches.     In  America  a  tax  upon 
etches  is  paid  by  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  immortalised  them- 
^Ives  by  rebelling  against  a  duty 
opon  tea. 

Of  all  the  many  taxes  which  have 
^  imposed  on  this  country, 
^oteven  excepting  the  window  tax, 
^We  has  periiaps  never  been  one 
^ore  unpopular  than  the  hearth- 


money.  Nor  was  this  unpopularity 
without  good  reason.  Macaulay, 
writing  of  it  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  its  repeal,  uses  language 
almost  as  strong  as  that  which  he 
might  have  employed  in  attacking 
an  existing  grievance  from  the  Op- 
position benches : 

The  discontent  excited  by  direct  imposts 
is  almost  always  oat  of  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  which  they  bring  into 
the  exchequer;  and  the  tax  on  chimnejrs 
was,  even  among  direct  imposts,  peculiarly 
odious ;  for  it  could  be  levied  only  by  means 
of  domiciliary  visits  ;  and  of  such  visits  the 
English  have  always  been  impatient  to  a 
degree  which  the  people  of  other  countries 
can  but  faintly  conceive.  The  poorer 
householders  were  frequently  unable  to  pay 
their  hearth-money  to  the  day.  When  this 
happened,  their  furniture  was  distrained 
without  mercy :  for  the  tax  was  farmed ; 
and  a  fsirmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all  creditors, 
proverbially  the  most  rapacious.  The  col- 
lectors were  loudly  accused  of  performing 
their  unpopular  duty  with  harshness  and 
insolence.  It  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  at  the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  the 
children  began  to  wail,  and  the  old  women 
ran  to  hide  their  earthenware.  Nay,  the 
single  bed  of  a  poor  family  had  sometimes 
been  carried  away  and  sold.  The  net 
annual  receipt  from  this  tax  was  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds. 

We  now  turn  to  the  proceedings 
relating  to  this  impost  in  Devon- 
shire. It  appears  that  at  first  the 
constables  had  to  make  returns  to 
Quarter  Sessions  of  every  chimney 
(which  they  always  spelt  chvmley) 
in  their  parishes.  At  Midsummer 
1662  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Court  by  divers  petty  constables 
that  they  were  *  soe  straitned  in 
tyme  as  they  could  not  make  soe 
exact  and  due  retome  of  the  fire- 
hearthes  and  stoves  within  this 
county  as  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  required.'  They  therefore  be- 
sought  the  Court  *for  a  furtti'Br 
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dale  for  the  doeinge  of  the  same, 
and  that  they  mi^ht  receave  some 
further  instmctions  from  this  Gonrte 
for  their  proceedings  herrein.* 

The  Court  consented  to  adjourn 
the  Sessions  until  August  26,  in 
order  to  receive  the  returns, 
and  in  the  mean  time  ordered  the 
unfortanate  constables  to  observe 
certain  '  direccons,'  under  penalties 
which  must  have  been  rather  alarm- 
ing. 

in  the  first  place,  they  had  to 
require  every  inhabitant  in  their 
respective  parishes  to  give  in  'a 
pei^ectlist  of  allhisfire-hearthes  and 
stoves  under  his  hand  which  are  in 
his  possession.' 

Secondly,  they  had  to  'informe 
themselves  by  their  owne  viewe  of 
the  truth  and  certenty  herrein.* 
In  case  of  failure  they  were  to  for- 
feit 5Z.  for  every  week's  neglect, 
and  in  case  of  a  false  return  they 
were  to  forfeit  40*.  for  every  heartn 
or  stove  'soe  falsely  returned  or 
omitted.' 

Thirdly,  persons  who  by  reason 
of  poverty  were  excused  payment 
of  poor-rates  were  to  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  the  hearth-money. 
Other  persons  claiming  exemption 
were  to  obtain  a  certificate  under 
the  hands  of  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  or  one  of  them 
together  with  the  minister,  *  and 
the  same  to  be  allowed  by  the  two 
next  justices.' 

Fourthly,  the  petty  constables 
were  to  make  their  returns  to  the 
chief  constable  of  the  hundred,  and 
he  was  to  return  them  to  the 
adjourned  sessions.  '  And  that  the 
hearth  of  each  chimney  wherein  is 
any  oven,  dry  kilne,  or  famace,  be 
onely  and  singly  charged.' 

The  Justices  felt  it  their  duty  to 
make  these  stringent  orders,  but 
symptoms  may  be  observed  show- 
ing that  they  had  no  great  love  for 
the  tax.  They  had  before  them  one 
of  the  ladies  spoken  of  in  the  old 
ballad: 

There  is  not  one  old  dame  in  ten,  and  search 
ihe  nation  through. 


Bnt,  if  you  talk  of  chimney  men,  w 
a  curse  or  two. 

Elizabeth  Codner,  being  coi 
*  for  assaultinge  of  the  colle< 
HiH  Mat's  revenue  of  1 
money,'  was  committed  J 
day,  'and  discharged  after 
This  sentence  can  hardly 
been  encouraging  to  the  pros 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  man 
cases  being  brought  to  the  s€ 
nor  of  further  orders  to  th 
stables.  There  are,  however 
cases  of  assault  in  which  t) 
cumstances  are  not  mentione 

It  seems  that  the  powers  • 
traint  were  exercised  direc 
the  collectors  and  their  i 
But  the  Justices  in  Qaarter  S 
retained  the  power  of  excus 
reducing  the  tax  in  cases  in 
it  was  certified  by  the  minist 
churchwardens  or  overseer 
the  number  of  chimneys  bel 
to  any  person  had  been  re 
As  time  went  on,  these  appli* 
became  more  and  more  frc 
and  the  entries  relating  to 
take  up  a  very  considerable 
the  books  in  the  latter  part 
reign.  The  tax  may  have 
good  effect  in  one  way,  f< 
general  *  demolition  of  fire-h( 
which  seems  to  have 
place  must  have  checke 
wasteful  consumption  of  fi: 
which  our  country  is  still  n 
able.  The  tax  was  so  unp 
that  persons  to  whom  a  few  si 
more  or  less  can  hardly  hav< 
of  much  importance  dean 
some  of  their  chimneys  and  i 
for  a  reduction,  as  people  u 
take  steps  to  avoid  the  unp 
burden  of  the  window-tax,  1 
they  now  sometimes  try  to 
the  scarcely  less  unpopulai 
pike- toll. 

Humphry  GKlbert,  Esc 
Gompton,  the  representative 
fiftmily  so  famous  in  the  d 
Elizabeth,  '  having  formerly  i 
chimleys  and  fire-hearthes 
house  at  Ghreenway,'  prove* 
'tenue  of  them  are  since 
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demolished,'  and  was  discharged 
from  the  payment  of  hearth-money 
for  the  said  ten  fire-hearths. 

Sir  William  Morrice,  Secretary 
^  State,  demolished  seven  fire- 
hearths  in  his  house  called  Mount 
Wise  at  Stoke  Damerel,  near  Ply- 
moath. 

Sir  William  Courtenay  had  ten 
fire-hearths  in  Ilson  or  Bton  Castle, 
and  demolished  six  of  them.  (In 
the  following  sessions  it  appears 
that  he  demolished  eleven  out  of 
thirteen  in  the  same  place.) 

Sir  Walter  Tonge,  Bart.,  *had 
formerly  in  his  Capitall  Mancon 
howse  of  Mohun's  Ottery  fourteene 
ChimneyeSy'  but  he  demolished  four 
of  them,  and  was  discharged  from 
payii^  for  them. 

Pepys  tells  us  that  it  was  at  one 
time  proposed  in  Parliament  that 
people  should  be  permitted  to  buy 
off  the  chimney-money  at  eight 
jears'  purchase.  The  King  refused 
to  part  with  it,  and  Sir  W.  Coven- 
tn  told  the  Duke  of  York  'that 
whoever  did  advise  the  King  to 
that  did  as  much  as  in  them  lay 
eat  the  King's  throat,  and  did 
wholly  betray  him.' 

The  truth  of  this  was  seen  at  the 
Revolution.  The  hearth-tax  was 
especially  associated  with  the  re- 
itoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  passed 
away  at  their  final  expulsion.  In 
1689  ^^  disappears  completely  from 
ov  records  of  sessions.  We  turn 
to  Maoanlay  for  an  explanation, 
aad  we  find  that,  as  soon  as  William 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay,  and 
tloDff  his  whole  line  of  march  to 
London,  he  was  importuned  by  the 
oraunon  people  to  relieve  them 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the 
Wrth-money.  He  was  so  much 
QBpreased  by  the  public  opinion  of 
this  grievance,  that  he  introduced 
the  subject  at  one  of  the  earliest 
iitiiiigs  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
soot  a  message  respecting  it  to  the 
Bxfoae  of  Commons,  and  the  tenth 
Aetof  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Ibtfy  declared  the  chimney-tax  to 
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be  a  badge  of  slavery,  and  abolished 
it  for  ever. 

The  government  of  Charles  II. 
was  probably  the  most  prodigal 
and  reckless,  in  proportion  to  its 
resources,  that  ever  existed  in 
Europe,  until  the  Turks  discovered 
that  they  had  almost  unlimited 
powers  of  borrowing  from  Chris- 
tians. It  is  scarcely  possible  even 
now  to  read  without  shame  and 
indignation  how  English  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  led  to  starve,  or 
to  desert  to  the  Dutch,  while  the 
money  freely  voted  by  Parliament 
for  their  maintenance  was  devoted 
to  the  profligate  extravagance  of 
Lady  Castlemaine  and  Barbara 
Palmer.  We  might  have  expected 
that  the  county  finances  would 
have  been  administered  as  carelessly  . 
as  those  under  the  control  of  the 
*  Merry  Monarch.'  This,  however, . 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Eco- 
nomy, with  many  other  more  im- 
portant virtues,  when  expelled  from 
the  court,  took  refuge  in  the^ 
country.  The  contrast  resembles 
that  noticed  by  Mr.  Pepys,  when 
he  left  for  a  day  or  two  the  wigs, 
and  wickedness,  and  wantonness 
of  Whitehall,  and  saw  upon  the 
Downs  what  he  calls  'the  most 
pleasant  and  innocent  sight  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life ; — a  flock  of 
sheep,  a  shepherd,  and  his  little 
boy  reading,  far  from  any  houses  or 
sight  of  people,  the  Bible  to  him.' 

It  would  appear  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  county  of  Devon  at  this 
time  was   most  frugal,  not  to  say 
parsimonious.     We    have    already 
seen  that  the  pensions  gpranted  to 
the   *  maimed  soldiers '    were   very 
scanty,  and  that  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  seems  to   have   been: 
gradually  shifted  from  the  county 
on  to  the  parishes.     We  have  also 
seen  that  when  the  Justices  voted; 
a  thank-offering  for  the  escape  of 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
from    the    Rye    House    Plot,  the 
amount  of  their  offering  was  no 
more  than  ten  pounds,  and  even  that^' 
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waa  appropriated  to  erecting  seats 
in  their  own  chapel.  A  similar 
policy  seems  to  have  prevailed 
dnring  the  whole  reign.  One  of  the 
first  orders  made  after  the  Restora- 
tion was  that  all  treasurers  and  con- 
stables who  had  held  office  since 
March  25,  1642,  were  to  account  to 
the  Court  for  their  receipts.  This 
order,  no  doubt,  served  a  double 
purpose,  as  saving  the  imposition 
of  new  rates,  and  also  as  aJTording 
a  convenient  way  of  inflicting 
penalties  on  the  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  Roundhead  party.  The 
accounts,  as  we  may  imagine,  were 
found  to  be  in  considerable  confu- 
sion, and  constant  orders  were 
made  upon  the  subject. 

All  arrears  of  rates  between  1642 
and  1660  were  enforced  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  mentioned  that  the 
Judges  had  decided  that  these 
arrears  had  not  been  pardoned  by 
the  Act  of  Indemnity.  Mr.  Henry 
Fitzwilliams,  who  had  been  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  1658,  was 
appointed  Deputy  Treasurer  (the 
treasurers  being  Justices,  who  were 
generally  changed  every  year),  and 
was  allowed  28.  in  the  pound  on  all 
arrears  that  he  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing. In  1663  he  reported  that  he 
had  collected  96 7 Z.  68.  iid,,  and  that 
there  remained  about  2,iooZ.  unpaid. 
Afterwards  we  find  that  he  was 
allowed  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  for  all 
arrears  that  he  should  collect.  He 
had  only  *  20I,  standing  sallery  for 
auditing  and  taking  all  the  publique 
accompts  of  the  county.'  By  1666 
we  find  that  he  had  collected  alto- 
gether 1,433^.  gs.  id.  for  arrears. 

We  &id  a  summary  of  the  trea- 
surer's accounts  entered  pretty  re- 
gularly in  the  books  during  this 
reign,  which  had  never  been  done 
before.  In  1667  the  total  rates  im- 
posed on  the  county  were : 

£     «.   d. 
For  the  Oaol  .        ,     164  14  10 

For  the  Hospitals  .        .     167  14    4 
For  the  Maimed  Soldiers     565    8    o 

It  may  not  be  of  much  general 
interest  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of 


county  accounts,  but  oui 
reformers  may  contempla 
admiring  despair  the  *u 
of  prison  labour  *  during  \ 
of  Charles  II.  The  ^ 
which  the  prisoners  were  € 
was,  no  doubt,  weaving^,  t 
manufacture  of  the  West 
land  at  that  time  and  loi 
wards.  Justices  comraiti 
person  to  gaol  were  *to 
under  the  mittimiis  whetl 
person  be  of  ability  to 
himself,  or  else  to  receive  re 
the  county.'  The  allowai 
the  county,  which  was 
granted,  did  not  exceed  th 
pence  a  day.  The  court 
liberal  as  to  vote  twopen< 
for  some  Dutch  prisoners  c 
Prisoners  confined  in  tl 
house  or  Bridewell  at  St. 
were  not  only  to  maintai 
selves  by  their  work,  but  a 
wives  and  children ;  8 
governor  was  ordered  tc 
part  of  their  wages  for  this 
Perhaps  one  of  these  ordert 
worth  quoting  at  length,  in 
of  a  good  time  coming  whe 
orders  may  be  possible : 

Whereas  this  Courte  is  info: 
some  persons  who  have  wives  an< 
&  formerly  have  been  sent  to  ] 
correccon  or  workehowse  at  Si 
Appostle*s,  who  are  able  to  ge 
they  are  there  more  than  suffieiei 
owne  releife  &  maintenance,  ye 
consume  all  their  gettings  &  sen 
y*  reliefe  of  their  families :  The 
of  the  said  howse  is  therefo 
ordered  not  to  give  nor  allow 
persons  (as  have  a  charge  to  : 
out  of  their  worke  more  than  i 
cretion  shall  be  thought  fitt  for 
releife  and  maintenance  whiles  t 
y*  said  howse,  and  for  what  a 
can  gett  over  and  above  it  is  t 
towards  y*  reliefe  of  y*  wives  an 
of  such  persons  as  have  any. 

They  had  an  opportunity 
suming  their  gettings,'  as 
sold  in  the  gaol,  *  but   n< 
twelve  shillings  to  the  hogs 

A  chaplain  was  provide 
lowing  Mr.  Reynolds,  the 
of  the  parish,  30Z.  a^year  fo 
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ing  at  the  House  of  Correction. 
The  Governor  had  6oZ.  a  year,  and 
must  have  been  well  worth  it. 
The  charge  on  the  coanty  for  this 
purpose  went  on  diminishing.  (In 
our  time  no  charges  ever  diminish.) 

Id  1675  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  g<^^  which 
was  164/.  14s,  lod.j  was  reduced 
one-half.  In  the  next  year  it  was 
again  reduced  one-half,  so  that  the 
whole  rate  was  only  41L  39.  S^d., 
'and  no  more,'  as  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  exultingly  adds.  It  was  at 
tills  time  that  Sir  John  Maynard*s 
gift  came  in  aid  of  the  rates.  In 
1678  the  actual  cost  of  the  gaol  was 
only  2yL  Ss,  $d.y  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  single  prisoner  two  hundred 
yean  afterwards,  a  result  which 
may  well  be  commended  to  the 
notioe  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. 

Six  prisoners,  in  gaol  for  want  of 
soreties  for  good  behaviour,  were 
allowed  to  visit  their  families  from 
Monday  to  Saturday.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  their  offence  was  not 
wife-beatdng. 

Debtors  were  kept  in  a  separate 
prison—'  the  Sheriff's  Ward.'  In 
1682  the  Justices,  in  a  fit  of  li- 
herality,  appointed  Master  George 
Smith  *  curate  of  the  Sheriff's 
Ward,'  at  a  salary  of  four  pounds 
a  year.'  But  this  was  too  good  to 
last,  and  the  order  was  rescinded 
next  year. 

In  167 1  there  was  a  new  Act 
4or  releife  and  release  of  poore 
distressed  prisoners  for  debt.'  The 
Jnstices  were  empowered  to  act  as 
Bankruptcy  Commissioners;  and, 
ifter  examining  a  number  of 
debtors  and  their  creditors,  or- 
dered *that  the  foresaid  severall 
ttd  respective  prisoners  shall  be 
forthwith  discharged  and  sett  at 
Kberty  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  said  Act  (if  ymprisoned  for 
the  causes  aforesaid  and  noe  other) 
without  paying  anything  for  ffee  or 
Chamber  dent.' 

In  the  case  of  John  ffawkener 
tbiee  of  his  creditors  declared  them- 


selves not  satisfied,  and  desired 
that  he  should  remain  in  prison. 
They  were  thereupon  ordered  to 
pay  the  sum  of  one  shilling  weekly 
towards  his  maintenance,  '  for  soe 
longe  time  as  they  shall  desire  hee 
may  soe  remaine  in  prison,  and  for 
de&iult  thereof  the  said  John  ffaw- 
kener  is  to  bee  sett  at  liberty.'  No 
more  than  6s,  Sd,  was  allowed  for 
the  burial  of  each  prisoner  who  died 
in  gaol. 

The  Justices  saw  no  use  in  keep- 
ing a  man  who  was  going  to  be 
hanged.  They  resolved  that  *  con- 
demned persons  were  a  great  and 
constant  charge  to  the  county,' 
and  directed  Thomas  Carew,  Esq. 
{Judge  of  the  Sessions),  *  to  move 
the  Judges  at  the  next  Assizes  how 
the  county  may  be  eased  of  this 
burthen.'  Symon  Kent,  the  hang- 
man, was  committed  for  contempt 
of  court  in  not  performing  his 
duty. 

One  head  of  county  expenditure, 
familiar  enough  under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  but  which  disappeared 
when  Cromwell  was  dictator  and 
Blake  was  his  admiral,  reappears 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
This  was  the  charge  for  liberating 
English  captives  from  *  Turkish 
captivity.'  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  Government  which 
could  not  keep  the  Dutch  fleet  out. 
of  the  Thames  could  protect  its 
subjects  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Barbary  corsairs.  Some  attempts 
were  made,  both  by  diplomacy  and 
by  naval  expeditions,  with  ill  suc- 
cess in  both  cases.  Mr.  Pepys 
records  the  information  he  received 
from  Captain  Mootham  and  Mr. 
Dawes,  who  had  both  been  slaves 
at  Algiers,  of  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  Christian  captives,  how  they 
were  allowed  nothing  but  bread  and 
water;  and,  at  their  redemption, 
were  forced  to  pay  for  the  water 
they  drank  at  the  public  fountains 
during  their  time  of  slavery  : 

How  they   are  beat  upon  the  soles    of 
their  feet,  and  bellies,  at  the  liberty  ot 
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theitjHulron,  How  they  are  all  at  nig^t 
callea  into  their  master's  Bagnard^  and 
there  they  lie.  How  some  rogues  do  lire 
well,  if  they  do  inyent  to  bring  their 
masters  in  so  much  a  week  by  their  in- 
dustry or  theft ;  and  then  they  are  put  to 
no  other  work  at  all.  And  theft  there  is 
counted  no  great  crime  at  all. 

The  Devonshire  Sessions  books 
abound  in  entries  respecting  these 
cases.  Bat,  true  to  their  economi- 
cal practice,  the  Justices  no  longer 
took  the  initiative,  or  subscribed 
largely  towards  making  up  the 
ransom  required.  Fifbj  shillings 
was  the  usual  grant,  and  it  was 
only  in  special  cases  that  the  Court 
went  so  far  as  to  vote  five  pounds. 
Here  is  the  order  of  Michaelmas, 
1673: 

This  Courte  takine  into  consid^racion 
the  great  misery  and  slayeiy  that  many 
poore  English  Christians  suffer  under  the 
cru^ll  tyranny  of  the  Turkes,  being  there 
kepte  captiyes,  and  that  it  will  be  a  greate 
peice  of  Oharity  to  extend  their  com- 
passion towards  their  Redemption :  It  is 
therefore  ordered  that  all  such  as  are 
eaptiyes  in  Algier  who  presented  their 
petitions  to  this  Courte  att  last  Sessions 
and  all  such  others  as  shall  present  their 
petitions  unto  this  Courte  att  this  Sessions, 
that  are  captives  in  Algier  shall  have  ffbrty 
shillings  a  peece  given  them  out  of  the 
County  Stocke  towards  their  Redempcon. 
And  all  others  that  are  prisoners  in  TUuan 
or  other  places  in  Turky  who  presented 
their  petitions  att  the  last  Sessions  or  shall 
present  their  petitions  to  this  Courte  att 
this  Sessions  shall  have  ffive  pounds  a 
peece  giren  them  out  of  the  County  Stocke 
towards  their  Kedempcon  out  of  Slavery 
as  aforesaid.  And  this  Courte  doth  desire 
S'  Thomas  Carew,  knight,  to  take  care 
the  money  be  not  part^  with  but  upon 
certainty  of  their  Redempcon,  or  if  it  be 
parted  with  before  they  be  redeemed,  that 
then  the  money  be  repayed  aeaine  for  such 
as  shall  not  be  redeemed,  wimin  one  yeare 
after. 

This  order  is  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  the  names  of  tiie  captives. 
Seven  were  in  SaUey^  four  in 
Tituan,  and  two  in  Algier, 

At  the  next  sessions  the  court 
voted  five  pounds  a-piece  for  two 


captives  at  ffez,  one  at  t. 
one  in  Tituana,  '  upon  ss 
given  to  S'  Thomas  Care 
that  there  is  course  taken 
redempcon.* 

On  another  occasion  w 
list  of  ten  captives  in  8^ 
one  in  Tituan,  who  had  5Z. 
and  one  at  Algiere  who 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  r 
one  captive  cost  58Z.  10s, 

The  economical  manag< 
the  county  finances  may,  I 
be  attributed  in  great  me 
Sir  Thomas  Carew  of  Bai 
was  'Judge  of  the  Sessiont 
a  great  part  of  the  reign,  ai 
ber  for  Exeter  in  168 1.  ] 
Northcote  was  Clerk  of  t] 
at  first,  and  was  succeedc< 
Hugh  Vaughan.* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  obse 
our  countiymen  do  not  a 
have  avenged  the  'Turkij 
cities'  on  the  Mahomedans 
into  their  hands.  The  epi 
plied  to  them  is  exactly  th< 
of  that  appropriated  in  oui 
their  compatriots  in  Bulgai 

Whereas  it  appeareth  unto  this  ( 
there  is  now  <me  naturall  turke 
moons  in  the  workehouse  of  th 
sent  thither  by  the  Major  of  I 
being  taken  upp  on  the  Sea 
Coasts  of  Baurbary:  This  Co 
thinke  fitt  and  order  in  pursua 
Ma"**'  pleasure,  signified  by  01 
Lords  of  his  Ma***'*  most  honour 
Councell,  That  the  said  five  p 
forthwith  returned  att  Dartmoi 
said,  there  to  have  reasonable 
dation  as  well  as  Security,  and  v 
may  be  putt  to  reasonable  labou: 
ing  something  towards  their  b 
sistance,  and  suffered  to  strag^ 
untill  the  first  opportunity  of  a 
bound  from  those  western  e  partem 
geir  or  the  mediterranean,  and 
said  five  men  are  to  be  putt  oe 
it,  and  landed  upon  the  Barbar 
any  place  neere  their  own  co 
Ma**«  being  further  pleased  to 
aforesaid  that  his  Ma***  being 
both  with  the  Emperor  of  Mo 
with  the  Governments  of  Arg( 


'  The  office  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Albemarl* 
Geoige  Monk,  had  been  Sir  John  Northoote*s  colleague  in  the  representation  of  I 
la  iddo.    Mr.  John  Northcote  was  probably  a  son  or  nephew  of  the  Baronet. 
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ami  Tripoli,  its  his  Ma****"  pleasure  to  have  . 
them  used  friendly  without  anj  hard^hipp. 

Other  foreign  personages  besides 
'  tarkes '  and  '  moores '  occasionally 
appear  on  the  scene.  Three 
'frenchmen'  were  treated  with 
much  consideration.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  enquire  '  how 
bnge  thej  were  kept  at  Topesham 
to  Uharitj  Tomling's  there,'  and  to 
order  Mr.  Fitzwilliams  to  pay  her 
'after  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a 
weeke  at  seaven  dayes  to  the  week 
for  each  of  the  said  frenchmen  for 
the  time  they  soe  remained  there 
for  their  meate  drinke  and  lodginge.' 
Moses  Aberdena,  *  formerly  a  pro- 
fessed Jew/  had  since  his  coming 
into  the  county  been  *  conyerted  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  growne 
reiy  poore  and  necessitous.'  The 
ooart  kindly  voted  him  '  the  sume 
of  fforty  shillings  towards  his  pre- 
aent  reliefe  and  more  comfortable 
Bnbsistanoe.' 

A  stUl  more  mysterious  individoal 

appears  on   another  occasion,  and 

induced  the  Justices  to  combine  their 

charify  with  a  taste  for  Biblical  arch- 

eobgy.    The  treasurer  was  ordered 

to  pay  52.  to  Mr.  John  Reynolds, 

minister  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 

'for  the  use  of  Ka^  Isa,  a  Caldean 

minister,  who  lately  lived  in  Mostd^ 

a  greate  citty  neer  the  place  where 

old  NyrUvee  stood,  whose  wife  and 

children  are  taken  into  captivity  in 

Turkey.'     And  the  said  5*.  were  to 

be  remitted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde, 

*Piiblique    Library     Keeper      in 

Oxford,'  according  to  the  desire  of 

the  said  Elas  Isa.     The  Justices 

would  evidently  have  appreciated 

Mr.    Layard.       Their    treatment 

of   a    Ghaldeean     minister    is    in 

strong  contrast    to    that    applied 

to  Nonconformists. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  county  ex- 
cites in  its  children  those  feelings  of 
patriotism  which  so  often  induce 
people  to  bestow  endowments  on 
their  town  or  parish.  The  county 
of  Devon,  however,  has  an  endow- 
loent  of  about  186Z.  a  year,  arising 
principall J  from  certain  fee  £arm 


rents,  the  origin  of  which  had  been 
completely  forgotten,  but  is  entered 
at  length  in  these  records.  It 
seems  to  deserve  mention,  as  being 
connected  with  a  man  of  consider- 
able eminence.  Sir  John  Maynard, 
Serjeant-at-law,  who  was  a  leading 
lawyer  and  member  of  Parliament 
during  more  than  half  of  the  seven, 
teenth  century,  who  prosecuted 
Strafford  in  1641,  and  was  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal  under 
William  III.,  offered  in  1665  to 
present  the  county  with  a  thousand 
pounds, on  condition  that  the  Justices 
should  meet  it  with  a  similar  sum, 
and  that  the  whole  2,000^.  should 
then  be  devoted  to  some  public  pur- 
pose for  the  benefit  of  Uie  county. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  sum  should  be 
laid  out  in  lands  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  workhouse  at  St.  Thomas. 
After  long  delay,  caused,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  suitable  investment,  this  'noble 
worke  of  charity  for  the  publique 
g^od  of  the  county '  was  duly 
accomplished.  The  general  Act  of 
Parliament,  19  Charles  U.,  c.  4,  *for 
relief  of  poor  prisoners,  and  setting 
them  on  work,'  is  more  than  half 
occupied  by  regulations  respecting 
this  sum  of  2,oooZ.,  and  other  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  gaol  and 
workhouse  for  the  county  of  Devon, 
which  seems  to  have  been  held  up 
as  an  example  for  other  counties. 
The  fee  farm  rents  of  the  Manor 
of  Dunkeswell,  amounting  to 
54Z.  4s,  4^,  were  bought  of  Peter 
Prideaux,  Esq.,  in  1672,  for  850?., 
or  rather  less  than  sixteen  years' 
purchase.  The  bill  of  the  attorney 
employed,  Mr.  Daniel  Vinecombe, 
is  given  at  length.  '  For  his  own 
paines  and  labour '  he  charged  61. 
HJH  disbursements  amounted  to 
61.  I $8.  6d.,  besides  2I.  los,  for  en- 
grossing the  deeds.  He  had  to  pay 
li.  18,  6d,  for  a  '  Guiney '  in  gold 
to  give  to  Sir  William  Jones  for 
advising  on  the  conveyance.  It 
seems  wiere  was  no  duty  on  deeds 
payable  to  the  Government  at  this 
time. 
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In  1674  fee  farm  rents  amonnting 
to  108Z.  48.  annnallj,  and  issuing 
out  of  various  parishes  in  Devon, 
were  purchased  of  Thomas  Greene, 
of  Throgmorton  Street,  London. 
The  amount  of  the  purchase-money 
is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have 
amounted  to  about  16  or  18  years' 
purchase,  and  the  Justices  must 
nave  provided  more  than  the  2,ooo2. 
It  is  recorded  that  Edward  Yard, 
Esq.,  of  Churston,  wished  to  pur- 
chaise  the  rent  of  4Z.  139.  Sd.  out  of 
the  parish  of  Dean  Prior  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  for  which  the 
county  had  contracted.  The  court 
agreed  to  let  him  have  it  at  18 
years'  purchase.  Perhaps  he 
thought  this  too  much.  At  any 
rate,  the  sale  was  not  effected,  and 
it  is  a  good  example  of  the  perma- 
nence of  English  institutions  that 
Lord  Churston,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  Yard,  pays  to  the 
county  at  this  day  the  annual  rent 
of  4Z.  13^.  Sd,  for  the  manor  and 
rectory  of  Dean  Prior,  the  living 
once  held  by  the  poet  Herrick.  The 
other  rents  paid  in  the  year  1876 
are  also  identical  with  those  of 
1676. 

Mr.  Daniel  Vinecombe's  bill  of 
charges  for  this  purchase  amounted 
to  21/.  88. 4c2.,  and  the  Justices  were 
so  pleased  that  they  voted  him  a 
gratuity  of  20I.  *  for  his  extraordi- 
nary paines,  care,  and  charges  '  in 
effecting  the  said  purchase. 

It  is  carious  that  so  eminent  a 
man  as  Sir  John  Maynard  is  not 
included  in  Prince's  *  Worthies  of 
Devon.'  He  was  bom  at  Tavistock 
in  1602.  For  anything  that  appears 
in  the  county  records,  the  gift  of 
i,oooZ.  came  from  his  own  pocket. 
But  this  was  not  really  the  case. 
It  came  from  the  estate  of  Elize  or 
Eliseus  Hele,  who  left  a  very  large 
property  for  *  pious  and  charitable 
uses.'  Sir  J.  Maynard  was  one  of 
his  trustees,  and  founded  schools 
and  other  charities  at  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, and  other  places. 

The  difficulty  of  '  supplying  and 
fiiTxusbiDg  Hia  Ma;esty's  fleets  with 


able  and  sufficient  mariners  and 
seamen,'  which  most  deservedly 
perplexed  Mr.  Pepys  and  his  col- 
leagues, gave  rise  to  a  conscription 
not  less  rigorous  than  that  of  Ger- 
many. A  letter  was  received  by  the 
Justices  at  the  beginning  of  1672, 
requiring  them  to  direct  ail  head- 
boroughs,  constables,  tithing-men, 
and  other  officers  within  the  county, 
to  make  exact  lists  of  the  names '  of 
all  such  seamen  as  inhabit  within 
their  respective  parishes  and  pre- 
cincts, together  with  an  account  of 
their  several  ages.*  One  copy  of 
these  lists  was  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  a 
duplicate  to  the  Vice- Admiral  of 
the  county  or  his  deputy.  And 
this  process  was  to  be  repeated 
every  year  at  the  next  Quarter  Ses- 
sions after  Easter.  The  letter  bears 
the  signatures  of  Craven,  Bath, 
Ossory,  Arlington,  Gr.  Cartaret,  J. 
Duncombe,  J.  Bridgwater,  Newport, 
Trevor,  Thomas  Chicheley,  and 
Edward  Walker.  It  is  dated 
January  10,  1671-2,  which  is  the 
first  instance  I  have  found  in  these 
volumes  of  uncertainty  as  to  tho 
commencement  of  the  year. 

On  one  occasion  we  find  that 
three  men  found  wandering  without 
a  '  let-passe '  were  to  be  *  sent  to  the 
fleet  to  serve  His  Majesty.* 

There  are  other  lettera  respecting 
the  supply  of  seamen  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  written  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  to  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
Gustos  Botidwum^  by  the  Earl  of 
Bath  to  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  *  Judge 
of  the  Sessions,'  and  by  Sir  Thomas 
Carew  to  the  Justices  who  were  not 
present  when  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Court. 

How  the  business  of  pressing 
mariners  for  the  fleet  was  carriea 
on  in  the  time  of  *  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch '  may  be  learnt  from  many 
parts  of  the  journal  of  the  excellent 
Clerk  of  the  Acts,  whose  heart,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  scarcely  so  hard 
as  the  organ  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  beat  in  the  bosom  of 
an  official  of  that  period.     His  pity^ 
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howe?er,  seems  to  have  been 
mingled  with  his  asoal  apprecia- 
tion of  a  dramatic  situation : 

To  tlie  Tower  several  times,  about  the 
baaness  of  the  pressed  men,  and  late  at  it 
till  twelTd  at  night  shipping  of  them. 
Bot,  Lord!  horv  some  poor  women  did 
ay;  and  in  mj  life  I  never  did  see  such 
oatnral  expression  of  passion  as  I  did  here 
in  some  women's  bewailing  themselves, 
and  rnnning  to  eveiy  parcel  of  men  that 
wwe  brought,  one  after  another,  to  look 
for  their  husbands,  and  wept  over  eveij 
tmmI  that  went  ofE|  thinking  they  might 
be  there^  and  looking  after  the  ship  as  far 
IB  ever  thej  could  bj  moonlight,  that  it 
grieved  me  to  the  heart  to  hear  them. 
Bndei^  to  see  poor  patient  labouring  men 
ud  housekeepers  leaving  poor  wives  and 
funiUes,  taken  up  on  a  sudden  by  strangers, 
VII  Toy  hard,  and  that  without  press- 
DOiey,  bat  forced  against  all  law  to  be 
gone.   It  is  a  great  tyranny. 

In  mother  place  Pepys  describes 
men  being  pressed  who  were  *  wholly 
uifit  for  sea,  and  many  of  them 
people  of  very  good  fashion,  which 
b  a  shame  to  think  of.'  Even  men 
onployed  in  victualling  ships  for  the 
fleet,  and  in  tbe  boats  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Ordnance  Offices,  were 
pressed,  'so  that  for  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  this  respect  I  do  fear  all 
will  be  nndone.' 

The  only  notice  of  the  Great 
Plague  oocnrs  by  way  of  precaution. 
At  Easier,  i666,  the  chairman  was 
directed  to  write  to  Sir  Hugh  Pol- 
led, Baronet,  Controller  of  his 
Majesty's  Household,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Morice,  Knight,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  (both  Devonshire 
U.P.'8),  *to  acquaint  them  of  the 
danger  that  threatens  us  by  reason 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  pestilence, 
which,  should  it  break  out  in  any 
parts  of  this  county,  our  numerous 
poor  people  who  are  already  too 
much  inclinable  to  disorder  by 
I6B60U  of  the  decay  of  trade,  upon 
which  their  subsistence  so  much 
depends,  we  fear  will  run  into 
greater  confusions.'  The  Justices, 
tWefore,  desire  to  have  some  in- 
itractionB  from  the  Privy  Council 
*  what  course  wee  shall  take  upon 
nteh  an  oooasioii,  which  wee  the 


rather  desire  because  some  doubte 
hath  beene  made  of  the  vaUdity  of 
the  lawes  in  that  behalfe.' 

A  reminiscence  of  the  siege  of 
Lyme  appears  in  i66i,  in  an  order 
that  a  certificate  should  be  sent  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, '  of  the  great  mine  of  the 
town  of  Axminster  by  the  armies 
in  the  late  unhappy  warrs.* 

Transportation  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  a  definite  sentence. 
The  usual  course  had  been  to  enter 
in  the  book  that  a  certain  person 
had  been  convicted  of  felony,  but 
judgment  was  respited  on  his  con- 
sent to  be  transported. 

Witchcraft,  of  course,  was  be- 
lieved in,  not  only  by  the  Bench,  the 
jury,  and  the  witnesses,  but  by  the 
unfortunate  culprit  herself.  The 
court  was  informed  that  John 
Jermin,  late  of  Woodbury,  May 
languishing  for  the  space  of  half 
a  yeare  and  then  dyed,'  and  that 
Agnes  Hyder  of  the  same  parish 
had  confessed  that  she  had  be- 
witched him  to  death.  A  warrant 
was  issued  against  the  said  Ryder, 
but  the  result  does  not  appear,  as 
she  was  probably  committed  to  the 
assizes.  In  1682  three  witches 
were  sentenced  to  death  at  Exeter. 
In  the  same  year  we  find  a  breaking- 
up  of  a  gipsy  family  bearing  the 
famous  name  of  Stanley.  Three  of 
the  men  were  convicted  of  being 
dangerous  rogues,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation,  and  a  woman  was 
whipped  and  sent  to  her  birthplace 
in  Lincolnshire. 

An  extinct  word  may  be  noticed 
in  the  commitment  of  Robert  Coad, 
who  was  convicted  of  *  being  a 
night-walker,  and  pilfering  and 
strubbing  in  the  nigbt-time.* 

The  dawn  of  modern  times  ap- 
pears in  the  New  Highway  Act  of 
167 1,  which  was  probably  as  great 
a  plague  to  the  country  gentlemen 
of  the  period  as  its  modem  anti- 
type. The  orders  about  the  pre- 
servation of  fish,  too,  are  very 
flimiiar  to  those  issued  in  the  TQ\g;ii 
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of  Mr.  Frank  Bnckland.  Even  a 
*  Conservator*  was  appointed  for  the 
rivers  Exe,  Bathon,  and  Barle,  to 
look  after  the  offenders  who  '  doe 
keepe  netts  of  less  meash  than  two 
inches  and  halfe  from  knot  to  knot, 
and  therewith  take  and  destroy  the 
spawne  and  fry  of  fish,  and  Towts 
of  lesse  than  eight  inches  in  lengeth.' 
He  was  also  to  *  inform  the  names 
of  all  sach  persons  as  have  any 
such  hatches  or  engines  at  theire 
mill-tailes,  and  also  to  open,  enlarge, 
and  widen,  alter,  or  destroy  snoh 
straite  and  unlawfnll  weares  and 
hatches,  and  in  all  things  to  do  and 
act  as  a  conservator  of  the  said 
rivers.* 

Not  so  modem  are  the  entries 
respecting  servants.  Evidence  was 
given  before  the  Court  that  Aaron 
Nightingale  did,  in  the  year  1655, 
with  the  consent  of  his  friends, 
make  a  covenant  with  John  Trank- 
more,  of  Topsham,  to  serve  the 
said  Trankmore  for  40$.  per  annum 
and  diet  for  twenty  years,  *  if  Mr. 
Trankmore  would  entertaine  him 
soe  longe  att  such  a  rate !  *  And 
in  1684  the  court  took  measures 
for  'reforming  the  irregularities 
and  illegal  practices  used  in  re- 
ceiving, keeping,  and  patting  away 
Servants,*  and  for  providing  *  that 
noe  person  may  henceforth  receive 
and  entertain  any  Servant  with- 
out  a  Testimonial!  as  the  Law 
directs,  and  that  the  order  of  this 
Courte  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  assessing  wages 
may  be  henceforth  the  better  ob- 
served.* 

Very  far,  too,  from  modem  ideas 
is  the  petition  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  St.  Sidwell's,  Exeter,  in  1667, 
recommending  an  accused  person  to 
severity.  They  humbly  beg  that 
Peter  Crosse,  now  a  prisoner,  may 
be  transported,  as  he  is  '  a  terror  to 
the  City  and  Country,  having  co- 
mitted  many  outragious  Crimes,  and 
is  a  Cheiffe  Actor  of  mischeivious 
Actions.*  '  And  itt  may  please  Ood 
this  to  be  the  meanes  to  save  him 
rom  hanginge,  which  undoubtedly 


will  attend  him  withoutt  e 
prevention.' 

Since  writing  the  prev 
of  this  paper,  I  have  been 
with  a  sight  of  the  recorc 
county  of  Bucks,  which  c 
in  the  year  1678.  The; 
course,  somewhat  similar 
of  Devon,  but  are  not  witl 
points  of  difference.  ^ 
three  or  four  years  show  \ 
Protestant,  if  not  Puritc 
among  the  authorities  as  \^ 
common  people,  as  migl 
pected  in  the  county  of  ] 
and  Fleetwood.  Some  * 
clers  *  and  sectaries  were  < 
indicted,  as  the  law  reqn 
the  greatest  severity  was 
for  Papcdes  RecusnnteSj  Poj 
sants,  or,  more  briefly. 
At  Epiphany,  1678,  55 
were  indicted  for  this  off 
proclamation  made  that, 
did  not  *  render  their  be 
the  Sheriff  before  the  next 
they  would  be  convicted  1 
recusants,  and  special  pn 
dered  to  go  out  against  the 
sons  of  good  faraUy,  sue 
John  and  Lady  Fortes 
Robert  Throckmorton,  ar 
were  indicted  in  a  similar  n 

But  about  1682  special 
was  directed  to  Protest 
senters  from  church.*  Ma 
of  such  were  indicted, 
was  made  that  no  const 
to  be  appointed  without 
*  whoe  is  y*  most  fittest  p 
that  office,  and  particulai 
conformity  to  the  Churcl 
other  order  directed  all 
wardens,  overseers,  consta 
other  officers,  *  to  dilig 
quire,  observe,  and  take 
all  conventicles,*  and  to  pi 
names  of  all  persons  1 
them.  This  order  was  to  I 
every  church  once  a  quarts 

The  clerk  of  the  p 
directed  to  wait  upon  t 
Rev.  Father  in  God,  Thoi 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  'to  ii 
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Lordship's  favour  from  this  court/ 
that  he  might  give  positive  direc- 
taons  to  his  Bubordioate  officers, 
*  tliat  thej  for  the  future  take  spe- 
cial care  there  be  good  church- 
wardens in  eveiy  parish  in  this 
ooimtj,  that  are  good  Churchmen 
and  well  affected  to  the  Govem- 
ment.' 

At  Midsummer  1683,  after  the 

Bje  House  Plot,  the  court  ordered 

i£at  an  address    be  made  to  his 

Majesty  from  the  Justices  of  the 

Peace,  'to  show  their  sincere  joy 

for  the  preservation  of  his  sacred 

parson  from  a  most  wicked  and 

borrid  conspiracy  against  the  pre- 

doos  lives  of  his  Majesty  and  his 

royil  brother  James  Duke  of  York, 

and  to  show  their  detestation  and 

aUiorrence  to  all  plots,  conspiracys, 

and  associations  whatsoever  against 

his  Majesty  or  his  government,  either 

in  Choich  or  State.' 

It  was  also  ordered  '  that  noe 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  but 
what  are  Loyall  and  well  affected  to 
tbe  Government  be  lycensed  to  sell 
Ale,  Beer,  &c.' 

Many  more  persons  were  in- 
dicted and  fined  for  attending  con- 
venticles; and  the  gaoler,  'Mr. 
Birtch,*  not  only  lost  his  place,  but 
was  fined  $1,  for  suffering  some 
Qoakers  committed  by  the  court  to 
go  at  large. 

Whipping  seems  to  have  been  a 
^voorite  punishment  in  the  county 
of  Bocks  for  many  small  offences. 
Periiaps,  this  practice  received  an 
impulse  from  a  certain  Justice  who 
ii  recorded  to  have  acted  at  Bea- 
congfield.  Sir  G^rge  Jeffreys.  His 
seat  was  at  Bulstrode,  now  the 
Doke  of  Somerset's.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  seems  to  have  taken  a 
pleasare  in  carefully  recording  the 
details  of  the  punishment.  Here  is 
a  ^Mcimen  of  a  whole  class  of  en- 
triea.  Kellham  Hebbes  and  Wil- 
GazQ  Bates  having  been  convicted 
of  theft,  it  was  oi^ered  '  that  they 
uid  every  of  them  be  made  fast 
to  the  breech  of  a  cart^  and 
B^ped  naked  from  the  wast  (sic) 


upwards  this  present  fryday  about 
one  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  whipt  from  the  Mercatt 
howse  in  Chesham  to  the  greate 
Elme  att  ye  upper  end  of  the 
street,  and  soe  downe  to  the  Mer- 
catt place  againe,  untill  their  bodye 
be  bloody,  and  soe  to  be  discharged 
paying  their  fees.' 

The  punishment  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  offence.  At  Midsummer 
1684  the  court  received  credible 
information  that  divers  Scotch  and 
other  pedlars,  or  petty  chapmen, 
did  travel  and  wander  about  in  the 
county  '  to  the  greate  damage  and 
hindrance  of  all  shopp  keepers  and 
others  his  Ma**®'*  leige  subjects.' 
The  coui't  passed  a  strong  measure 
of  protection,  and  ordered  that  the 
petty  constables  and  tithing-men, 
whenever  they  saw  or  heard  of  a 
Scotch  pedlar,  or  other  petty  chap- 
man, should  immediately  appre- 
hend and  take  the  body  of  such 
person,  and  (apparently  without 
taking  him  before  a  Justice),  should 
strip  him  naked  and  whip  him,  or 
cause  him  to  be  openly  and  publicly 
whipped  and  sent  away. 

Tbe  farmers  of  the  hearth-tax 
were  not  more  popular  in  Bucks 
than  they  were  in  Devon,  and  met 
with  even  less  support  from  the 
Justices.  *  Divers  and  sundry  good 
subjects  of  our  sovereign  Lord  the 
King  did  complaine  of  many  and 
greate  abuses  to  them  lately  done 
by  the  collectors  of  his  Majestie's 
revenues  ariseing  by  fire-hearths  in 
this  county  by  takeing  extortively 
of  them  many  summs  of  mony.' 
Several  bills  of  indictment  were  pre- 
ferred against  the  delinquents,  but 

*  after  a  longc  heareing  of  divers  just 
complaints  well  proved  in  Court 
against  them,'  they  produced  a  cer- 
tiorari  to  remove  all  proceedings 
against  them  into  the  King's  Bench. 
Whereupon  the  court  determined 
to  make  an  address  to  the  King 
and  Council  against  the  farmers  of 
the  said  revenue  and  their  officers, 

*  for  the  regulating  such  greate  and 
greivous  oppressione  of  t^e  peopVe.^ 
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V.  VON  VIEZIN. 

THE  satires  of  Kantemier,  as  we 
have  already  seeD,  were  mainly 
directed  against  ignorant  admirers 
of  the  past,  who  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  life  and  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  resisted  every  change 
and  reform  simply  because  they 
were  innovations.  Little  by  little 
these  foes  to  all  progress  were  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  to  a  large  extent  the  old 
ignorance  gave  pla<;e  only  to  a  new 
ignorance,  which  ill  comprehended 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  introduction  of  Western  civi- 
lisation, and  idly  imagined  that, 
to  be  civilised,  it  was  sufficient  to 
become  altogether  un-Russianised, 
and  to  copy  the  manners  and  speech 
of  France.  This  slavish  imitation 
of  foreign  thought  and  habits, 
which  has  always  been  more  or  less 
a  characteristic  of  social  and  admi- 
nistrative life  in  Russia,  proceeded 
in  the  first  instance  from  an  imper- 
fect conception  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes a  sound  and  useful  educa- 
tion. The  writers  under  Catherine, 
therefore,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, combated  and  opposed  these 
false  notions ;  and  the  aim  of  Von 
Viezin's  two  great  comedies  is  to 
expose  the  vicious  superficialities 
which  too  often  formed  the  essence 
and  substance  of  Russian  instruc- 
tion. 

Denis  Ivanovitch  von  Viezin,  as 
his  surname  testifies,  was  of  Ger- 
man origin ;  but  his  family  had 
been  settled  in  Russia  from  an 
early  period.  One  of  his  ancestors. 
Baron  Peter  von  Viezin,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Livonian  war  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and,  together 
with  his  son,  transported  to  Russia ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 


Alexis  Michaelovitch  thatth 
adopted  the  national  religio 
father  of  Denis  served  as 
under  Government,  and  ei 
distinction  sufficiently  rare 
his  class,  that  of  being  ina( 
to  bribery.  *  My  dear  sii 
reported  to  have  said  to  : 
who  appeared  before  him 
present  in  his  hands,  *  th] 
loaf  of  sugar  which  yc 
brought  is  no  reason  wl 
opponent  in  this  action  si 
found  guilty.  Please  to 
back,  and  in  its  place  brin^ 
proof  of  your  claim. '^ 
twice  married,  and  his  sect 
gave  birth  to  Denis,  the 
dramatist,  in  the  yeai 
Though  not  himself  a 
educated  man,  he  did  his 
secure  for  his  son  sound  a 
instruction,  and  accordingl 
him  at  the  then  newly  open 
cow  Gymnasium.  If  we  : 
lieve  tne  account  Denis  j 
of  this  establishment  in 
Confessions^  he  could  nc 
learned  very  much  whilsi 
The  mathematical  maste 
himself  to  death,  and  th 
tutor  never  or  seldom  mad< 
pearance.  *  On  the  day  be 
examination,  our  Latin 
came,  after  an  absence  of 
months,  wearing  a  coat  oi 
there  were  five,  and  a  ^ 
with  four,  large  brass  butt 
little  surprised  at  his  stra 
tume,  I  asked  him  why 
dressed  so  queerly.  "  My 
seem  to  you  ridiculous,"  he  ai 
"  but  they  will  prove  your  s< 
and  will  also  save  my  reputa 
the  buttons  on  the  coat  r 
the  five  declensions,  and  t 
the  waistcoat  the  four  conjr 
So,"  he  continued,  striking  1 


'  Piaikofisky's  Life  and  Writings  t\f  Von  Viezin,  prefixed  to  £Tremoff*8  edit 
worJui,  p.  X. 
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and,  *'  please  to  listen  to 
.  When,  to-morrow,  yoa 
nrh&t  declension  any  snb- 
,  notice  which  of  m  j  coat 
iooch.  If,  for  example,  it 
md  firom  the  top,  answer 

second  declension.  And 
her  jon  about  the  verbs, 
eyes  sharp  on  my  waist- 
yon  will  make  no  mis- 
Owing  to  this  ingenious 
li  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ni  off  very  satisfactorily. 

saccess  did  not  attend 
lay's  examination  in  geo- 
3ry  kind  of  answer  except 
ne  being  given  to  a  ques- 
tibe  sources  of  the  Volga, 
n  frankly  replying  that 

know.  This  outspoken 
of  ignorance  apparently 
e  examiners.  At  any 
btftined  the  gold  medal, 
B  was  elected  to  a  crown 
and  studied  for  the  next 
it  St.  Petersburg.  Dur- 
iidence  in  the  capital  he 

acquaintance  of  Lome- 
i  also  for  the  first  time 

▼isited  a  theatre.  '  It 
ifficult,'  he  writes  in  his 
Miofw,   '  to   describe  the 

which  this  performance 
Mn  me ;  and  though  the 
saw  was  terribly  stupid, 
ffded  it  as  a  work  of  the 
t,  and  nearly  went  mad 
hen  I  learned  that  some 
rrs  were  in  the  habit  of 
I  house  of  my  uncle,  with 
en  lived.*'  It  was  thus 
became  friendly  with 
id  certain  other  actors, 
im  to  Moscow,  he  trans- 
ral  Latin  and  French 
>ng  which  may  be  men- 
id's  Metamorphoses  and 
Alxire.  His  qoalities  for 
*  translation,  it  must  be 
were  not  of  the  highest 
the  critics  were  not  slow 
hemselves  with  different 
lai  he*  made,  as  where  in 


the  verse,  '  les  marbres  impuissants 
en  sabres  fa9onn6s,'  he  confased 
sahres  with  sahle^  and  translated  it 
by  the  Russian  word  equivalent  to 
'  sand.'  Having  completed  his  uni- 
versi^  career.  Von  Viezin  entered 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  employed 
his  leisure  time  in  the  composition 
of  his  first  comedy.  The  Brigadier^ 
which  was  produced  with  great 
success  in  1766.  A  few  years  later 
he  married  Miss  Khlopova,  a  rich 
widow ;  but  the  union  brought  him 
Httle  happiness,  though  his  wife*8 
fortune  enabled  him  to  travel 
twice  abroad.  In  his  letters  written 
from  Paris  to  his  sister  and  to  Count 
Panin,  he  has  described  the  im- 
pressions of  his  journey ;  but  they  are 
characterised  by  a  strange  narrow- 
ness of  view,  and  men  like  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D' Alembert 
are  judged  with  an  assurance  of 
superiority  as  amusing  as  it  is  ill- 
placed.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween his  first  and  second  visit  to 
France,  he  wrote  Tlie  Minor^  which 
achieved  even  a  greater  success 
than  his  earlier  comedy.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  play  that  Potem- 
kin  employed  the  celebrated  phrase, 
*  Die,  Denis,  or  write  no  more 
comedies;'  and  it  had  been  better 
for  Von  Viezin's  literary  fame  if 
he  had  compUed  at  least  with  the 
second  of  the  alternatives  proposed 
to  him,  for  his  later  productions  are 
both  deficient  in  humour  and  weak 
in  construction.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke, 
with  which  he  was  seized  in  1785, 
and  which  deprived  him  of  the  free 
use  of  his  tongue  and  left  side. 
His  physical  sufferings  tended  to 
strengthen  his  natural  disposition 
to  devotism ;  and  a  story  is  told  of 
his  once  addressing  the  students  of 
Moscow  University  in  these  words  : 
'  Children,  let  me  be  a  warning  to 
you ;  I  am  punished  for  my  free- 
thinking.  Do  not  offend  &od  in 
either  word  or  thought.*      Some  of 


orks,  Erremoirs  edition,  p,  SJJ- 


•  Works,  p.  539. 
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liis  biographers  have  been  pleased 
to  draw  an  edifying  moral  from 
this  story ;  but  to  us  there  is  rather 
something  sad  and  piteons  in  it. 
He  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1 792, 
the  last  literary  labours  of  his  life 
being  the  composition  of  a  comedy, 
The  Choice  of  a  Tutor,  and  an  un- 
finished translation  of  Tacihis. 

Von  Viezin's  Brigadier,  though 
weak  in  plot  and  faulty  in  con- 
struction, is  the  earliest  comedy  of 
Russian  life.  The  characters  are 
far  too  symmetrically  arranged  in 
two  opposing  groups,  like  the  white 
and  black  pieces  on  a  chess-board. 
The  catastrophe  is  not  graduaUy 
led  up  to,  nor  does  the  play  possess 
that  unify  of  action  which  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  and  secure  our  in- 
terest in  its  leading  incidents.  The 
personages  come  on  and  go  off  the 
stage  at  the  will  of  the  writer,  but 
neither  their  entrances  nor  their 
exits  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
development  of  the  action.  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  close  connection 
between  the  fundamental  idea  and 
the  story  of  the  piece.  Sophia,  the 
daughter  of  a  councillor  of  state, 
is  hindered  from  conferring  her 
hand  on  (Joodlove,  the  object  of 
her  affection,  by  the  opposition  of 
her  parents,  who  are  bent  on  mar- 
rying her  to  Ivan,  the  son  of  a 
brigadier.  The  timely  discovery  of 
a  close  intimacy  that  has  long  ex- 
isted between  this  Ivan  and  the 
mother  of  Sophia  releases  the 
heroine  from  the  cruel  necessity  of 
sacrificing  her  happiness  to  the 
caprices  of  her  parents,  and  true 
love,  as  it  ever  should  be,  is  crowned 
with  victory.  But  the  plot  of  the 
comedy  is  evidently  much  too  in- 
significant and  of  too  light  a  con- 
struction to  support  the  idea  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  the  ex- 
ponent.  The  moral  occupies  too 
prominent  a  place,  and,  instead  of 
being  freely  evolved  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  principal  personages, 
overrides  the  whole  action  of  the 


piece.  There  is  an  unwl 
amount  of  preaching,  and 
tentious  utterances  of  a  ( 
and  a  Sophia,  like  the  liten 
cisms  of  Mitis  and  Cor 
Jonson's  Every  Man  ou\ 
Humour,  serve  merely  to 
the  opinions  of  the  authoi 
might  be  entirely  struck  01 
play  without  doing  any  inju 
ever  to  the  movement  and 
ment  of  its  plot.  We  ag 
all  that  they  say  on  the  pi 
influence  of  incompetent 
tutors,  the  folly  of  aping 
and  habits  of  *  gay  France 
necessity  of  purifying  ofl 
i;n  Russia  from  corrupt 
bribery;  but  their  lessoni 
have  been  taught  in  action, 
put  into  the  form  of  pre 
elaborate  aphorisms.  Yoi 
has  not  given  a  picture  of 
rather  a  satirical  exposure 
temporary  ignorance  and 
rality. 

In  Tfie  Minor  we  have  a  i 
the  provinces  in  Russia, 
they  were  in  the  eighteenth 
drawn  with  a  vivacity  and 
that  not  seldom  remind  us  ( 
The  names  of  many  of  its  cl 
have  long  been  popularl 
ed  as  typical  appellations ; 
of  Von  Viezin's  critics  *  a£ 
that  in  the  remoter  country 
of  Russia  he  has  come  acroi 
three  living  types  of  Metr 
who  might  easily  be  sup 
have  originally  sat  for  the 
of  that  engaging  youth.  T! 
children  of  the  nobility, 
standing  numerous  em 
which  peremptorily  depri^ 
of  the  right  to  serve  in  an; 
military  department  of  th< 
unless  they  first  passed  a  sat 
examination  *in  religion,  ar 
geography,  and  grammar,' 
a  quite  recent  period  ( 
brought  up  in  accordance  w 
aristocratic  principles  thi 
such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  th< 


*  IVince  Viazemakj,  Works,  p.  219. 
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I  tale  of  Jeannot  ei  Colin, 
inBtmotioii  was  con- 
be  quite  unfitting  their 
;  and  if  thej  learned 
i  was  because,  like  the 
etropbanes,  tbeir  parents 
old  that  a  little  know- 
l  be  usefol  to  their  chil- 
tbey  came  to  serve,  and 
)  officials  had  began  to 
le  of  their  subordinates 
nothing  as  'fools  and 
les/  Accordingly,  per- 
jing  a  menial  position 
;e,  and  who  were  not  too 
le  ordered  about,  were 
ith  their  education  ;  the 
nowed  to  learn  just  as 
(^hose ;  and,  to  quote  the 
ae  of  the  characters  in 
'after  fifteen  years  of 
Qg,  instead  of  one  boor 
iro,  the  old  tutor  and 
squire.'     Contemporary 

>  testify  to  the  truthful- 
wfaich  the  person  and 
of     Metrophanes,     the 

>  been  portrayed.   In  the 
Major  Danieloff,  which 

shed  in  1 771— that  is, 
1  years  before  the  pro- 
Von  Viezin's  comedy — 
at  his  first  tutor  was  a 
dasty,  sexton  of  the  vil- 
ihy  who,  whenever  an 
r  could  be  slily  seized, 
imself  on  his  pupil  for 
bies  and  cruelties  he  had 
t  the  hands  of  Matrona 
he  boy's  aunt  and  guar- 
;or  this  lady,  *  she  could 
d  nor  write,'  the  major 
'and  was  passionately 
bbage-soup  and  mutton, 
ben  she  sat  down  to  her 
ah  was  chosen  for  punish- 
k  for  any  misdemeanour 
bave  committed  durine 
ne  of  the  servants  would 
man  into  the  room  where 
}  dined,  make  her  kneel 


down,  and  then  beein  to  beat  her  mer- 
cilessly with  a  thickish  cudgel ;  nor 
did  the  servant  cease  to  beat,  or  the 
poor  cook  leave  ofi^  yelling,  till  the 
good  wido whad  finished  her  soup.  It 
evidently  gave  a  whet  to  her  appe- 
tite, and  with  us  was  almost  of  daily 
occurrence.'  ^  At  the  moment  when 
we  first  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  charming  Metrophanes,  be  is 
suffering  from  a  severe  fit  of  indi- 
gestion, brought  on  by  over-feeding 
at  supper  the  evening  before. 
In  reply  to  his  mother's  anxious 
inquiries  as  to  what  ails  him,  the 
artless  youth  informs  her  that 
during  the  night  he  had  seen  most 
frighdal  figures  in  a  dream : 

Mrs.  Booby,*  And  what  horrid  figures, 
dear  Metropbaoes  ? 

Metroph,  Why,  you,  mother,  and  fiither 
there. 

Mrs,  Booby,    Why,  how  was  that  ? 

Metroph.  I  had  scarcely  Mien  asleep 
when  I  thought  I  saw  you,  mamma, 
walloping  papa. 

Mrs,  Boobjf  (asids).  Ah,  heavens!  the 
dream  told  him  tme. 

Metroph,    And  I  awoke,  crying  for  pity. 

Mrs.  iooby.    Pity,  and  for  whom,  pray  ? 

Metroph.  For  you,  mamma  ;  you  were 
so  tired  with  beating  pMipa. 

Mrs.  Booby,  Embrace  me,  darling  of 
my  heart ;  yon  are  my  own  true  son,  my 
only  joy ! 

The  education  of  this  hopeful  lad 
has  been  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  the  knowledge  and  position 
of  his  tutors — Mr.  Cipher,  a  dis- 
banded  soldier,  and  Mr.  Cheek, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  coachman 
at  Moscow,  but,  having  lost  his 
place  through  drunkenness,  had 
migrated  into  the  country  and  set 
up  in  the  teaching  line.  He  has 
learned,  thanks  to  the  care  of  these 
worthies,  '  all  the  sciences,'  as  his 
mother  fondly  assures  Mr.  Equity 
when  that  gentleman  proposes  to 
examine  her  son;  and  if  he  is 
proved  to  be  rather  ignorant  in 
geography,  she  consoles  herself  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  not  necessary 


r  Qaladiofr,  HUtory  of  Bussian  Literatvre,  i.  417. 

w  Booby,  Cid^er,  Cheek,  and  Equity,  are  in  the  original:  FloetakoTai 

ITnlmui,  and  fmvduie. 
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for  noblemen  to  know  where  places 
are,  since  '  that  is  the  business  of 
their  coachmen,'  whose  dnty  it  is 
to  learn  the  different  roads  and 
localities.^  And,  in  trutb,  why  all 
this  bother  abont  education  P  The 
history  of  her  own  feunily  has 
taught  her  that  '  people  can  and  do 
live  without  learning.  My  deceased 
father  was  fifteen  years  captain  in 
the  army,  and  died  a  captain  ;  and, 
though  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  he  still  contrived  to  lay  by  a 
good  sum  of  money.*  She  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  ignorant,  but  proud 
of  her  ignorance ;  and  conceited 
stupidity  has  perhaps  never  been 
more  humorously  sketched  than 
in  the  scene  where,  disbelieving  her 
ward's  assurance  that  a  letter  she 
had  just  received  came  from  her 
uncle,  and  suspecting  it  to  have 
been  written  by  some  lover,  she  is 
asked  to  read  it  for  herself^  to 
which  she  indignantly  replies :  *  I 
read  it !  No,  miss,  I  can  thank 
God  that  I  have  not  been  brought 
up  like  yourself.  I  can  receive  a 
letter,  but  I  have  inferiors  to  read 
it;'  whereupon  she  turns  to  her 
husband  and  orders  him  to  spell 
out  the  mysterious  missive.  In  her 
bearing  to  such  creatures  as  her 
husband,  as  to  all  whom  she  counts 
to  be  beneath  her,  and  particularly 
to  her  servants,  she  is  harsh  and 
Heartless,  and  regards  it  as  an  im- 
pertinence should  any  of  her  menials 
fall  ill,  and  for  that  reason  claim  a 
temporary  exemption  from  work  : 

Mrs.  Booby.    Where  is  Paulina? 

ESremievna.  Caught  the  fever,  madam ; 
obliged  to  keep  her  bed  since  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Boohy.  Keep  her  bed  I  Keep  her 
bed !    As  if  she  were  a  bom  lady ! 

Eremiefma.  She  is  in  a  burning  heat, 
madam ;  wanders  in  her  talk,  and  is  quite 
delirious. 

Mrs.  Booby.  Wanders  in  her  talk,  deli- 
rious— theb^t !  Wanders  in  her  talk,  deli- 
rious !  Just  as  if  she  were  a  bom  lady ! 


A  woman  of  her  characi 
likely  to  allow  poor  Sop 
ward  entrusted  to  her  care 
her  own  way,  and  disposi 
hand  to  a  certain  Mr.  Brut 
out  for  one  moment  imagii 
her  commands  will  be  < 
question.  Brute's  father,  1 
den's  Mac  Flecknoe,  'w 
with  issne  of  a  large  increi 
the  family  is  so  prolific  ' 
race  is  never  likely  to  die  oi 
brutal  and  boorish  by  natn 
to  a  level  with  the  anima 
fields,  and  utterly  deprived 
feeling,  unless  it  be  a  doi 
tiality  for  pigs.  Aud  if  1: 
himself  to  be  entrapped  ac 
for  Mrs.  Booby's  wanl,  it  i 
beauty  and  virtues  of  So{ 
attract  him,  for  he  has  neit 
cient  wit  nor  intelligence 
nise  them,  but  the  thought 
marrying  her,  he  will  be< 
master  of  her  estate,  whi 
nowned  for  its  rare  and  ri 
of  swine: 

Mrs.  Booby.    But  does  the 
please  you  so  much  ? 

Brute.    No  ;  it  is  not  the  girl 

Mrs.  Booby.  How  then?  Isiti 
estate  joins  yours? 

Brute.  No,  it  is  not  the  estate 
is  what  the  estate  breeds,  and  i 
have  an  unconquerable  passion. 

Mrs.  Booby.  And  pray,  what : 
friend? 

Brute.   I  love  swine,  madam ; 
district,  believe  me,  there  are  si 
and  so  large  that  you  won't  fi 
them  that  is  not  taller  than  any  i 
it  stands  up  on  its  hind  legs. 

Throughout  the  whole 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Bo* 
artistically  drawn  that  in 
neation  Yon  Viezin  ceases 
mere  satirist  that  he  gen 
nor  do  we  remark  in  it  th< 
gerations,  ill-placed  wittid 
imperfect  conception  oi 
nature,  which   too  freque 


'  Evidently  imitated  trom  Jeannot  et  Colin,  where  the  marquis  asks :  '  Ne  ] 
pas  lui  montrer  un  pen  de  g^ographie  V  to  which  the  tutor  replies,  '  A  qi 
servira-t-il  ?  quand  monsieur  le  marquis  ira  dans  ses  terres,  les  postilions  ne 
pas  les  chemins  V 

*  Id  the  original  the  name  is  Skotienin. 
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^guie   Ilia    portraitB.'       However 
lepnlsiYe  the   woman  may  be,  we 
never  cease  to  be  interested  in  ber ; 
and  I  am    not    snre    that,   when, 
through  tbe  interference  of  Equity 
as  commissioner  from  the  govern- 
ment, the  entire  hoasebold  is  pat 
nnder  the  tutelage  of  the  crown,  we 
do   not  pity  the   deposed  tyrant, 
wbom  the  veriest  slaves  that  had 
hitherto  trembled   at  her  lightest 
word   now  mock  and  jeer  in  the 
hour  of  her  shame  and  defeat.     We 
feel  for  the  mother  as  she  turns  to 
ICetrophanes — the    darling    whom 
the  had  fondled  and  in  whom  she 
troBted  to  find  a  refage  from  her 
hitter  humiliation — with  the  yearn- 
ing cry,  *  You  alone  remain  to  me, 
my  heart's  joy,    my  own  Metro- 
phaoes,'  only  to  be  repulsed  With 
the  peddant  remonstrance,  *  Oh,  let 
me  alone,  mother,  and  have  done 
with  that  hogging!'     And  this  is 
the  end  of  all  her  foolish  idolatry ; 
the  one  object  of  her  affection,  the 
only  being  that  had  ever  touched 
her  heart  and  aroused  within  her 
the  better  feehngs  of  her  nature, 
throws  her  ofi^,  now  that  she  can 
DO  longer  pamper  his  selfishness  and 
niisfy  his  every  caprice.     The  base 
iordidnesB  of  itie  creature  she  had 
loade  her  god  is  revealed  ;  the  poor 
ifomua,  sees  how  terribly  she  has 
heen  deceived ;  and,  conscious  that 
there  is  none  in  the  whole  world  to 
whom  she  can  cling,  or  who  will 
show  her  the  least  pity  or  love,  &lls 
hroken-hearted  and  senseless  to  the 
gnmnd. 

In  the  comedies,  as  indeedin  all  the 
wiitingB,  of  Von  Viezin,  we  perceiwe 
the  high  and  lofty  aim  with  which 
tUr  author  was  inspired.  Their 
TOT  defects  only  serve  to  bring  out 
itOl  noore  distinctly  their  purpose 
ud  intention.  The  speeches  of  the 
vrions  characters  in  his  plays  ap- 
pear to  U8  to  be  doll  and  common- 
plaoe;  but  these  sententious  utter- 
^Qoea,  though  they  have  become  the 
^r^osiDB  of  a  later  age,  possessed  a 


novelty  of  meaning  when  these 
comedies  were  written.  They  in- 
terpret and  reflect  the  aspirations  of 
the  better  spirits  of  the  age,  who, 
instead  of  fostering  the  material 
interests  of  the  empire,  sought  to 
inculcate  those  principles  of  truth, 
justice,  and  mutual  tolerance,  by 
the  practice  of  which  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  its  citizens  could  be 
best  insured.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  even  if  their  literary  value 
were  much  less  than  it  really  is,  the 
comedies  of  Von  Viezin  would  still 
deserve  the  favour  that  has  been 
accorded  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
form  precious  landmarks  in  the  his- 
tory of  Russian  social  reforms. 

VI.  DERZHAVIN. 

With  Derzhavin  begins  what  may 
be  called  the  second  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  Russian  literature. 
No  Russian  poet»  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Lomonosoff,  ever  en- 
joyed a  popularity  so  universal  and  so 
undisputed  as  that  which  fell  to  his 
share  during  his  lifetime.  His  con- 
temporaries styled  him  '  the  singer 
of  the  North,'  and  *  the  panegyrist 
of  Catherine.'  And  though  the  en- 
thusiasm which  his  poetry  once 
aroused  has  long  lost  its  former 
strength  and  vitality,  it  must  ever 
appeal  to  our  interest  and  sympa- 
thy, since  the  works  of  Derzhavin 
form,  as  it  were,  a  mirror,  in  which 
we  see  reflected  the  Russia  of  Cathe- 
rine in  all  her  youthful  vigour,  and 
proudly  joyous  of  her  conquests  in 
the  East  and  her  new  participation 
in  the  civilisation  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  value  of  his  writings  is 
thus  relatively  great,  however  op- 
posed they  may  be  in  form,  style, 
and  tone  to  the  assthetical  standard 
and  tastes  of  the  present  day. 

Gabriel  Romanovitch  Derzhavin 
was  bom  at  Kazan  on  July  3,  1743. 
He  was  of  noble  origin,  being  de- 
scended from  Bagrim  Mirza,  who, 
under  Vassily  the  Blind,  quitted 
the  Golden  Horde  and  entered  the 


•  Didiihkuit  artade  on  Von  Viflain;  AnnaU  of  the  Country,  No.  9,  lS^7. 
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Russian    service.      Bnt,    notwith- 
standing his    gentle    descent,    the 
circumstances  of  his  family  were 
extremely  straitened,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  of  the  most  limited  and 
elementary  kind.     He  was  placed 
at  a  private  school  in  Orenburg, 
where  his  father  served,  and,  the 
director    being    a   German,    Derz- 
havin  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  very 
&ir  knowledge  of  that  language, 
which  was  then   regarded  by  the 
Russians  with  the  same  favour  as 
they  extend  to  French  in  our  own 
days.     Upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Derzhavin's  mother  removed 
to  Kazan,  where  her  son  continued 
his  studies  under  the  care  of  the 
teacher  attached  to  the  garrison  of 
that  town.  The  position  of  the  poor 
widow  was  rendered  still  more  irk- 
some and  precarious  through  several 
of  the  neighbours  commencing  law- 
suits in  contravention  of  her  claim 
to  the  family  estate.    These  years  of 
struggling  poverty  produced  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  future  poet,  and  in 
more  than  one  of  his  odes  he  refers 
with  bitterness  to  the  wrongs  en- 
dured  by   'widows   and   orphans' 
through  the  law's  indifference  and 
delay.    Thus,  in  Ths  Grand  Signior 
he  pictures  *  the  widow  as  she  waits 
in  the  antechamber'  of  some  great 
lord,  while  he  is  regaling  his  friends 
and  satellites  at  a  banquet,  and, 
'  bearing  in  her  arms  her  unweaned 
child,'  ti^rfuUy  sues  his  aid  and  pro- 
tection. '^   In  the  year  1 75 9,  a  public 
gymnasium  was  opened  in    Derz- 
havin's native  town,  and  through 
the  protection  of  Count  Schuvaloff, 
whom  the  poet  later  celebrated  as 
his  '  foster-father,'  he  was  admitted 
as  exhibitioner  or  crown  student. 
If  we  may  credit  his  own  account 
of  his  school  life,  the  education  he 
received  at  the  gymnasium  was  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  unsatis&ctory, 
very  much  like  that  of  which  Von 
Yiezin  in  his  Life  Confessions  has 


given  so  hu  morons  a  description. 
•  I  was  brought  up,'  Derzhavin  writes, 
'  in  a  remote  part  of  the  empire,  and 
long  before  anything  like  science 
had  begun  to  be  cultivated  eyen  by 
the  higher  classes  of  society.     We 
were    taught    religion    without   a 
catechism,  our  mother  tongue  with- 
out   a    grammar,    arithmetic    and 
geometry  without  examples,  musio 
without  notes,  and  so  on ;  nor  had 
we  any  books  to  read,  except  a  few 
dry  theological  manuals.'  Of  French 
he  learned  nothing,  and  to  the  last 
remained  entirely  ignorant  of  it.   In 
the  year  1762,  much  against  the  will 
of  his  family  as  well  as  his  omtu,  Derz- 
bavin  was  drafted  into  a  regiment 
of  the  Guards,  and  he  continued  to 
serve  in  the  army  till  1777,  when 
he  exchanged  the  military  for  the 
civil  service,  having  in  the  mean- 
time risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  obtained  as  a  reward  for  bis 
services  in  the  campaign  against 
Pngacheffan  estate  with  3,ocx>  souls 
in  White  Russia.    His  official  duties 
were  sufficiently  onerous  to  prevent 
him  from  finding  much   time  for 
literary    occupation,    and,    though 
from  the  year   1770  he  published 
occasional  short  pieces,  it  was  not» 
till  1 781   that  he  first  established 
his  fame  by  the  production  of  his 
celebrated  poem  Felicia,     In  all  bis 
earlier  pieces  he  was  an  avowed 
imitator    of   Lomonosoff,   but    bis 
poetical  genius,  which  was  of  a  &r 
higher  order  than  that  of  his  pro- 
fessed model,  soon  compelled  him 
to    adopt    a     style    of    his    own* 
'  I  felt,'  he  tells  us  in  his  Autohio^ 
graphical    Sketches^    Hhat    it   was 
impossible  for  me  to  maintain  tho 
lofty  ornate  style  peculiar  to  our 
Russian  Pindar ; '  and  accordingly*, 
in  Felicia^   he  first    adopted  tibaife 
easy,    natural,    colloquial    dictioat* 
which  at  the  time  he  wrote  was 
something  so  original  that  we  must 
chiefly  attribute  to  its  style  the  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm  with  which^ 


*•  Works,  i.  434.      This  and  following  references  apply  to  Grot's  Popular  EdUion  of 
J>erzkavitt*»  Works,  in  seven  volnmee. 
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H  was  receivedJ^    This   poem,  in 
which  he  sketches  with  a  light  hand 
the  genins  and  character  of  Cathe- 
rine under  the   fictitious   title    of 
Tsarina  of  Kirghis,  originally  ap- 
peared  in  Princess  Dashko^Ts  jour- 
nal.  The  Companion,  and  was  shown 
by  her   to  Catherine.     *  Early  the 
next    morning/   writes   Derzhavin 
in  the  account  he  has  given  of  an 
erent   which    was    to   exercise    so 
marked   an   influence  on  his  sub- 
Bequent  career,  '  the  Empress  sent 
for  her,  expressing  a  wish  to   see 
ber  immediately.     When  the  prin- 
cess  arriTed,  she   found  her   in  a 
itate  of  evident  agitation,  holding 
yesterday's  number  of  the  journal 
in  her  hiand.     The  Empress  asked 
who  had  sent  her  the  poem  and  by 
whom  it  was  written.     For  a  mo- 
ment the  princess  hesitated,  as  if 
ii  doubt  what  answer  she  should 
make;  but  the  Empress  reassured 
ber  by  adding :  '*  Do  not  fear  telling 
me.  I  only  wish  to  know  the  name 
of  a  writer  who  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  my  character  so  well  that, 
u  you  see,  he  has  made  me  cry 
like  a  fool."     The  princess  told  her 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  spoke 
of  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
A  few  days  later,  as  he  was  dining 
with  Prince  Viazemsky,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  servant    from   the 
court  had  brought  him  a  packet. 
It  was  addressed  to  *'  Mirza,  from 
the  Tsarina  of  Kirghis,"   and   on 
being  opened  was  found  to  contain 
t  gold  snuff-box  set  in  brilliants, 
•aa  with  five  hundred  ducats  in  it. 
He  at  once  showed  it  to  the  prince, 
sod  asked  him  whether  he  should 
iocept  it,  to  which  the  prince  drily 
lepHed:  ''Ah,  my  honest   friend, 
iwrer  refuse  to  take  a  payment."  '" 
l^ozhavin  now  became  a  fiEivourite 
St  the  court,  and  his  marriage  with 
HdUe.  Bastidinoff*,  a  woman  of  rare 
intellectual  abilities,  and  whom  he 


has  celebrated  in  his  poems  under 
the  name  of  Pleneira,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquain- 
tance  of  Lvoff,  Dimitriefi^,  and 
other  poets,  with  whom  his  wife's 
family  were  on  terms  of  friendship. 
Derzhavin's  position  at  court  was 
not  altogether  an  enviable  one, 
and  the  poet,  either  through  the 
utterance  of  some  unwelcome 
truth,  or  from  the  natural  indepen- 
dence of  his  character,  was  con- 
stantly falling  into  temporary  dis- 
favour. As  must  always  be  the 
case  where  literary  men  are  re- 
garded as  the  fitting  objects  of 
royal  favour  and  ducal  protection, 
the  goodwill  of  his  sovereign  and  her 
courtiers,  who  naturally  followed 
suit,  was  withdrawn  at  times  with 
a  suddenness  and  groundless  ca- 
priciousness  that  rendered  it  all 
but  impossible  for  the  poet  to  dis- 
cover in  what  he  had  offended.  In 
i795>  ^or  example,  when  he  visited 
the  palace  for  the  first  time  after 
having  presented  to  Catherine  a 
copy  of  his  poem,  To  the  Judges  and 
Bulers  of  the  Earth,  he  observed 
with  astonishment  the  pointed  cold- 
ness with  which  hf  was  received. 
Unable  himself  to  discover  the 
cause,  he  applied  to  Bulgakoff,  who 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
advised  him,  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
ruin  his  prospects,  to  leave  off 
writing  Jacobin  poetir ;  and  when 
Derzhavin  explained  that  the  verses 
complained  of  were  nothing  more 
than  a  free  translation  of  the  eighty- 
second  Psalm,  the  wily  courtier 
replied :  *  David  was  a  king  and 
could  write  what  he  liked,  but  we 
who  are  not  kings  have  to  be  more 
careful.* '•  At  the  same  time, 
Catherine  could  not  but  admire  the 
uprightness  with  which  Derzhavin 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  various 
posts  to  which  he  was  at  different 
periods    appointed;    although    his 


*^  Oalacbofl^  HUtory  of  Russian  Literature,  i.  525. 
^  Works,  iii.  484. 

\Works,  L  71,  iii.  477.     Belinsky  (rii.  121)  speaks  of  the  ode  as  approaching  the 
<^oal  in  grandeur  and  dignity  of  langnage. 
TOL.  XVL-^VO.  XCT.      NEW  SSBISS.  ^ 
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intractability  fpeqnenily  brought 
him  ioto  collision  with  high-placed 
personages,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  government  offices  exist  solely 
for  the  sake  of  enriching  their 
fortunate  possessors.  The  outspoken 
frankness  he  affected  was  occasion- 
ally carried  to  an  excess,  and  the 
more  to  be  condemned,  since  his 
own  conduct  was  not  always  free 
from  that  taint  of  timeserving 
which  in  others  so  strongly  excited 
his  indignation.  Thus,  when  the 
unfortunate  Radischeff  wrote  his 
Journey  from  St.  Fetershirg  to  MoS' 
cow^  Derzhavin,  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  Empress, 
privately  presented  her  with  a  copy 
of  the  book,  having  previously 
underlined  those  passages  which 
bore  on  the  cruelty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  its  serfs,  and  thereby  ex- 
posed the  writer  to  a  long  and  painful 
exile  in  Siberia.^*  In  1795,  twelve 
months  after  the  death  of  Pleneira, 
he  married  Mile.  Diakoff,  whose 
beauty  and  virtues  he  has  celebrated 
in  several  of  his  poems  under  the 
name  of  Mielana.  During  his  life- 
time he  was  a  busy  writer,  and  his 
last  verses  on  a  picture  of  The 
Flight  of  Time  were  roughly  written 
on  a  slate,  still  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Petersburg, 
the  evening  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  July  8,  1 816,  at  the 
age  01  seventy-three. 

To  the  number  and  variety  of 
his  works  we  may  probably  attri- 
bute the  different  and  at  times 
radically  opposed  criticisms  that 
have  been  passed  on  the  poetry  of 
Derzhavin.  If  we  consider  it 
merely  as  the  product  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  cannot  but 
possess  a  high  value  in  our  eyes ; 
whereas,  if  we  regard  it  from  a 
strictly  sosthetical  point  of  view, 
we  shali  find  that  a  large  number 


of  his  compositions  scarcely  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
verses  of  a  Sumarokoff  or  a  Tred- 
yakovskv.  But,  to  judge  the  genius 
of  Derzhavin  fairly,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  character  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  That 
from  a  very  early  age  he  felt  those 
rare  and  special  impulses  of  the 
fancy  and  imagination  which  dis- 
tinguish genius  from  bare  talent, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
stories  related  of  his  infancy  and 
youth.  The  child  who  in  his 
nurse's  arms  gazed  wonderingly  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  comet  of  1746 
and  then  lisped  out  the  word  *  God'** 
was  in  truth  father  of  the  poet  who 
some  forty  years  later  wrote  the 
world-famous  Ode  to  God,  But  the 
form  and  shape  which  these  poetic 
impulses  assumed  could  only  be  in 
accordance  with  the  literary  tra- 
ditions and  spirit  of  the  age.  At 
the  time  when  he  began  writing, 
Russia  could  not  boast  of  more 
than  one  poet,  and  it  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible  for  Derz- 
havin to  do  otherwise  than 
take  Lomonosoff  as  his  model  and 
master.  And  even  when  he  felt, 
to  refer  once  more  to  words  that 
have  been  already  quoted,  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  the  lofty 
style  peculiar  to  the  Russian  Pindar, 
and  '  struck  out  for  himself  a  com- 
pletely new  path,'  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  he  altogether  escaped  the 
influence  of  his  great  precursor. 
Derzhavin  in  point  of  date  is 
the  first  Russian  poet-artist,  and 
in  some  of  his  works  we  observe 
an  originality  both  in  the  choice 
and  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject, 
but  in  general  his  verse  preserves 
that  didactic  and  rhetorical  cha- 
racter which  is  the  dominant  trait 
in  the  poetry  of  Lomonosoff.  ^^ 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 


"  Professor  Grot  (iii.  462)  denies  Derzharin's  complicity ;  but  the  son  of  EadischefT 
affirms  it  on  his  father's  authority:  see  Bus»ian  Messenger ,  1858,  No.  23.     *Badischeff 
himself/  he  declares,  '  denounced  Derzhavin  as  the  cause  of  his  exile.'-   The  nnhappj 
Hadischefi^  whose  opinions  in  reality  were  those  of  a  moderate  Liberal,  poisoned  himself 
in  1802  to  escape  a  second  banishment  to  Siberia. 

»  Works,  iii.  476.  »•  Belinsky,  MlecUd  Works,  vii.  84. 
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these  bnrsts  of  rhetoric  and  moral 
tags,  which  excite  a  smile  or  oftener 
provoke   a  yawn   on   the  part  of 
modem  readers,  were  the  necessary 
adjancts  of  all  Russian  poetry  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  development. 
The  poet  then  held  a  position  quite 
different  from  that  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies.    He  was  expected  to  show  a 
reason  for  the  existence  of  his  art. 
It  was  not  enough  to  sing,  for  then 
he  would  only  rank  in  puhlic  esti- 
mation among  the  ordinary  caterers 
for  the  amusement  of  royalty  and 
the  aristocracy ;   but   if   the   poet 
wished  to  obtain  any  real  hold  on 
the  national  mind,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  prove  that  his  art  was  bene- 
ficial and  useful  to  the  country  at 
lai^    Art  as  mere  art  was  not 
onderBtood,   still  less  appreciated ; 
the  beaut ifiil  was  considered  to  be 
A  vain    thing  unless  it  could  be 
shown   to  be  also   profitable;  and 
accordingly  we  find  Derzhavin  and 
his  contemporaries  constantly   in- 
sisting on  the  utility   of  the  fine 
arts.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
An    Invitation     to    Dinner,    after 
haying    promised    his    gaest    the 
most  varied  and  luxurious  dishes, 
^  enumeration    of    which  alone 
would  have  whetted   the   appetite 
of  a  LucuUus,  he  concludes  with 
the  copybook  reflection  that  '  hap- 
piness does  not  consist  in  sumptuous 
^ffe,  and  that  moderation  is  the  best 
of  feasts.'     Many  of  his  so-called 
odes  are  not  odes  at  aU,  but  simply 
moral  homilies  ;  and  his  celebrated 
Ode  to  Chd  is  for  the  most  part  an 
exposition  in  rhyme  of  the  subtlest 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith,  re- 
minding  us  alternately   of    Klop- 
<tock*s  Messias  and  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  *To   read  such  pieces,' 
Belinaky  remarks,  '  is  dull  work, 
and  is  very  like  reading  a  rhymed 
mannal  of  arithmetic ;  we  of  course 
^p^  with  the  author  that  two  and 
Xwo  make  four,  but  none  the  less 
'^^gfet  that  such  simple  venerable 


truths  are  not  set  forth  in  plain 
prose  rather  than  in  ornate  verse.'  *^ 
But  such  was  the  Uterary  creed, 
and  Poushkin  is  the  first  of  Russian 
poets  who  departed  from  the  tra- 
dition that  poetry  must  be  moral 
and  didactic. 

Derzhavin  is  the  chronicler  of 
Russian  life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. While  reading  him,  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  habits  and 
customs,  take  part  in  its  triumphs, 
mix  with  its  chief  characters,  and 
men  like  Suvaroff,  Potemkin,  and 
Kutusoff  cease  to  be  mere  historical 
figures.  They  stand  out  the  more 
clearly  in  his  pages,  with  all  that 
strange  feverish  energy  of  theirs 
which  made  them  to  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  heroes  and  sensualists, 
magnanimous  and  paltry,  chivalrous 
and  savage,  because  he  has  given  us 
portraits  rather  than  psychological 
analyses.  The  humanity  of  the  poet 
is,  however,  circumscribed  by  reason 
of  the  low  intellectual  condition  in 
which  the  Russian  people  were  then 
and  long  afterwards  sunk.  We 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  Derz- 
havin descriptions  of  the  humble 
struggUng  life  of  the  poor.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  the  court  all  was  an 
unknown  and  unexplored  region  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance ;  and  the 
civilisation  of  Western  Europe  had 
as  yet  penetrated  only  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  A  Kolzoff 
in  the  reign  of  Catherine  would 
have  been  an  anachronism.  The  poet 
of  the  poor  was  the  product  of  a 
later  age,  when  the  theories  of 
liberal  thinkers  had  began,  however 
imperfectly,  to  be  put  into  practice. 

*  Happy  is  the  man,'  exclaims  the 
poet  in  his  ode  To  my  First  Neigh- 
hour,  *  whose  ^whole  life  is  one  un- 
interrupted round  of  gaiety ; '  and 

*  Drink,  eat,  and  be  merry,  neigh- 
bour, for  the  time  of  our  life  on 
earth  is  short  and  uncertain,'  is  the 
Epicurean  advice  in  which  he 
counsels   his   friend   to   make  the 


»•  Collected  WorAr.s  vii.  71. 
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best  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  To  enjoy  wealth  was  then 
regarded  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of 
existence.  Fabulons  snms  were 
squandered  at  court  and  by  the 
nobility  on  passing  amusements, 
as  when  (to  cite  only  one  of  a 
hundred  instances  that  might  be 
given)  Prince  Galitzin  celebrated 
his  marriage  by  the  erection  on  the 
Neva  of  an  ice  palace,  in  which  a 
series  of  masquerades  and  balls 
was  given.  The  most  exalted  per- 
sonages gladly  lent  themselves  to 
sports  and  pastimes  in  which  we 
should  have  thought  children  alone 
could  have  found  any  pleasure ;  and 
Derzhavin  relates  how,  '  whilst  the 
Empress  Anne  was  one  morning 
attending  service  in  the  palace 
chapel,  two  or  three  court  favourites 
squatted  down  in  large  wicker 
baskets  in  a  room  through  which  her 
majesty  had  to  pass  on  her  return, 
and  saluted  her  appearance  with  a 
clucking  chorus,  which  excited  loud 
and  general  mirth.' ^'^ 

It  is  then  the  frivolities,  riot,  and 
dissipations  of  aristocratic  society, 
portrayed  with  something  of  the 
grace  Horace  has  given  to  his  pic- 
tures of  Roman  life,  that  form  the 
favourite  theme  of  Derzhavin's 
poetry.  But  his  descriptions  are 
mostly  coloured  with  a  tone  of  me- 
lancholy suggested  by  the  thought 
that  all  the  pleasures  of  life  arc 
transitory  and  ephemeral.  At  each 
of  those  gay  banquets,  where  mirth 
and  laughter  seem  to  be  the  only 
guests,  death  with  his  scythe  is 
present,  and  *  where  but  now  the 
least  was  spread  there  stands  a 
coffin.*  Of  course,  any  such  anti- 
theses must  strike  us  as  being  a 
rhetorical  affectation  that  has  long 
lost  whatever  power  it  might  once 
possess  to  touch  or  even  instruct 
the  reader.  But  rhetoric  played  so 
important  a  ■  part  in  the  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  tho 
contemporaries  of  Derzhavin  ex- 
pected a  writer  to  indulge  in  these 


cheap  contrasts,  and  believed  them 
to  form  the  necessary  constituenta 
of  all  true  poetry.  '  To  a  modem 
poet,'  as  Belinsky  has  shrewdly  re- 
marked, '  the  puzzle  of  life  presents 
itself  under  a  different  aspect.'  ^  ^  But, 
true  to  his  age  and  to  the  traditions 
of  the  life  he  enjoyed,  it  is  the  death 
of  the  rich  man,  and  never  of  the 
beggar,  that  Derzhavin  describes. 
He  writes  of  that  which  his  own 
experiences  had  taught  him,  and 
he  treats  of  themes  likely  to  interest 
the  narrow  circle  to  whom  a  poet 
could  then  address  himself. 

But  if  these  constitute  the  domi- 
nant traits  of  Derzhavin  *s  poetry, 
they  are  accompanied  with  other 
qualities  of  a  higher  and  rarer 
order,  springing  like  the  first  from 
his  own  actual  experience  and 
knowledge  of  life.  The  dignity  of 
man  in  the  abstract,  apart  from  any 
accidental  favours  that  fortune  may 
shower  upon  him,  is  never  lost 
sight  of  by  the  poet.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  favourites  at  court,  the  ca> 
pricious  Inconstancy  of  sovereigns 
that  makes  of  yesterday's  idol  tho 
disgraced  of  to-day,  and  like  casual* 
ties  which  he  had  himself  so  often 
witnessed,  forced  the  poet  to  search 
for  something  durable,  solid,  and 
true  in  the  midst  of  all  this  change 
and  deception.  Beneath  the  weaJb- 
nesses  and  inconsistencies  that  mar 
the  best  of  us,  he  i*ecognises  iii& 
presence  of  those  aspirations  that 
lend  a  dignity  to  human  nature. 
Nor  does  he,  like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  Western  Europe,  fall 
into  a  tone  of  sentimental  exaggera- 
tion, but  his  eulogy  of  the  manly 
is  always  expressed  in  a  manly  and 
simple  way.  His  conception  of 
human  peHection  is  based  on  the 
harmony  of  the  instincts  of  our 
nature  with  the  conduct  of  our 
life,  in  whose  regulation  duty  shall 
be  our  sovereign  and  truth  our  gocL 
And  this  is  the  ideal  that  he  pro- 
poses to' himself  in  his  chanuin^ 
poem  entitled  My  Bust 


"  }yor^  lu.  4^2. 
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Honest  iame  is  to  me  a  joy, 

I  viflh  to  be  A  man, 

Wbose  heart  the  poison  of  passion 

Is  powerless  to  corrupt ; 

Whom  neither  gain  can  blind, 

Xor  zank,  nor  hate,  nor  the  glitter  of  wealth ; 

Whose  only  teacher  is  tmth  ; 

Who,  loTing  himself,  loves  all  the  world, 

With  a  wise  enlightened  love, 

That  is  not  slothful  in  good  works. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  all  the 
force  of  our  own  Bums,  he  else- 
where ridicules  the  titled  fool  who 
imagines  that  high  rank  can  con- 
done for  folly,  and  in  The  Grand 
Slgnior  bitterly  exclaims : 

The  ass  will  still  remain  an  ass, 
Ahhough  you  load  him  i»ith  stars. 
And,  when  you  want  him  to  use  his  mind, 
H«  can  only  just  prick  up  his  ears. 

Nor  is  it  from  any  lofty  pedestal  of 
self-assomed  superiority  that  he 
preaches  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  but, 
conscious  how  sadly  he  has  come 
short  of  the  standard  he  had  set 
lor  his  own  guidance,  he  acknow- 
ledges— 

IbsTe  &llen  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  my 

age: 
Forbear,  stem  sage,  to  cast  stones  upon  my 

graTe, 
Uolefis  thou  thyself  be  more  than  man. 

With  such  views  of  life  and  such 
«n  appreciation  of  human  nature, 
H  was  impossible  for  Derzhavin  to 
be  narrow-minded  or  intolerant  in 
(jnestions  and  dogmas  of  religion. 
Indeed,  to  judge  irom  certain  pas- 
8i^  occurring  in  his  AufobiO' 
graphical  Sketches,  we  may  conclude 
that  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
in  his  life  Derzhavin  was  inclined 
to  scepticism ;  and,  though  in  pieces 
like  has  Ode  to  God  he  proclaimed 
his  adherence  to  the  nicest  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  many  of  his  later 
compositions  are  characterised  by 
that  spirit  of  doubt  which  was  as 
natand  to  Derzhavin*s  age  as  it  is 
to  oar  own.  None  of  his  poems 
produced  a  stronger  or  more  favour- 
^le  impression  on  his  contem- 
ponries  than  the  ode  just  referred 
to.    It  was  quickly  translated  into 


nearly  every  European  language, 
and  was  even  put  into  Japanese  by 
Admiral  Golovine  during  his  cap- 
tivity at  Jeddo.^®  That  the  ode  is 
in  places  marked  by  a  rare  bold- 
ness and  majesty  of  language,  few 
who  have  ever  read  it  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  ;  but  it  is  far  too  de- 
clamatoiT,  and,  if  it  exhibits  the 
power  of  the  lyrical  poet,  it  not 
seldom — as  in  the  line  which  so 
sorely  puzzled  the  poor  Japanese  to 
whom  Golovine  read  his  translation, 
where  God  is  declared  to  be  *  im- 
personal in  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Godhead ' — lacks  that  simplicity  of 
conception  which  should  underlie 
the  expositi()n  of  a  faith.  The  very 
emphasis  of  his  belief,  as  expressed 
in  this  ode,  stands  out  in  such 
striking  contrast  with  the  dreamy 
mystic  scepticism  which  character- 
ised the  later  years  of  his  life,  that 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  suspect 
the  poet  of  trying  to  force  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  believed. 
Passages  like  the  following,  which 
is  taken  from  his  Lines  in  Memory  of 
Kutusoff,  written  as  late  as  1813 — 

And  this  was  the  genius  that  made  his  age 

a  glorious  one ! 
Bat  where  is  now  the  soul,  the  fire,  the 

strength  ? 
And  what  is  man. 
Whose  final  end  is  the  gravo, 
Whose  whole  being  is  a  patch  of  earth  ?-r 

impress  us  as  being  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  poet's  natural  bent  of 
mind.  And  this  same  tone  of  feeU 
ing  runs  through  his  Monody  on 
Prince  MestchasTcy^  of  some  stanzas 
of  which  I  append  a  translation  : 

0  iron  tongue  of  Time,  with  its  sharp 
metallic  tone. 

Thy  terrible  voice  affrights  me : 

Kach  beat  of  the  clock  summons  me, 

Calls  me,  and  hurries  mc  to  the  grave. 

Scarcely  have  I  opened  my  eyes  upon  the 
world, 

Ere  Death  grinds  his  teeth, 

And  with  his  scythe,  that  gleams  like  light- 
ning, 

Cuts  off  my  days,  whicli  are  but  grass. 


••  Works,  J,  134. 
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Child  of  luxury,  child  of  freshness  and 
•     delight, 

Mestchasky,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thy- 
self? 

Thou  hast  left  the  realms  of  light 

Aud  withdrawn  to  the  shores  of  the  dead. 

Thy  dust  is  here,  but  thy  soul  is  no  more 
with  us. 

Where  is  it?  It  is  there.  "Where  is  there  ? 
"We  know  not. 

We  can  only  weep  and  sob  forth, 

Woe  to  us  that  we  were  ey&c  born  into. the 
world ! 

They  who  are  radiant  with  heaMh, 

Ix)ve,  joy,  and  peace, 

Feel  their  blood  run  cold, 

And  their  souls  to  be  fretted  with  woe. 

"Where  but  now  was  spread  tlie  banquet, 

there  stands  a  coffin  : 
"Where  but  now  rose  mad  cries  of  revelry, 
There  resounds     the     bitter    wailing    of 

mourners ; 
And  over  all  keeps  Death  his  watch. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Like  a  dream,  like  some  sweet  vihion, 
Already  my  youth  has  vanished  quite. 
Beauty  no  longer  enjoys  her  once  potent 

Bway. 
Gladness  no  more  entrances  me. 
My  mind  is  no  longer  free  nnd  fanciful, 
And  all  my  happiness  is  changed. 
I  am  troubled  with  a  longing  for  fame ; 
I  listen ;  the  voice  of  fame  now  calls  me. 

But  even  so  will  manhood  pass  away. 

And  together  with  fame  all  my  aspirations. 

The  love  of  wealth  will  tarnish  all. 

And  each  passion  in  its  turn 

Will  sway  the  soul,  and  pass. 

Ayaunt  happiness,  that  boasts  to  be  within 

our  grasp ! 
All  happiness  is  but  evanescent  and  a  lie : 
I  stand  at  the  gate  of  eternity. 

To-day  or  to-morrow  we  must  die, 
Perfilieff,  and  all  is  ended. 
Why,  then,  lament  or  be  afflicted 
That  thy  friend  did  not  live  for  ever? 
Life  is  but  a  momentary  loan  from  heaven : 
Spend  it  then  in  resignation  and  in  peace, 
And  with  a  pure  soul 
Learn  to  kiss  the  chastening  rod.^* 

Derzhavin  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  the  poet  of  the 
court,  and  Gogol  has  aptly  styled 
him  '  the  panegyrist  of  the  great.  *^^ 
He  himself  counted  it  his  highest 
honour  *  to  have  sung  the  glory  of 


three  sovereigns,'  and  in  one  of  his 
odes  dedicated  to  Catherine  boasts 
that  *  linked  with  thy  name  mine 
shall  be  immortal.'  We  have 
nearly  outlived  the  fashion  of  palace 
and  laureate  singers,  but  in  the  age 
of  Derzhavin,  as  with  us  under 
Elizabeth  and  the  Georges,  poets 
were  expected  to  be  courtly  and  to 
find  in  the  reigning  sovereign  a 
model  of  every  Christian  virtue. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  great  differ- 
ence to  be  observed  in  the  tone  and 
style  of  his  odes  to  Catherine  when 
compared  with  the  poems  in  which 
he  celebrates  some  national  event 
or  some  incident  of  court  life.  In 
the  former  the  eulogy  is  as  honour- 
able to  the  writer  as  it  is  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  offered.  The 
playfulness  with  which  he  describes 
the  pursuits  and  character  of  the 
Empress  in  Felicia — a  poem,  it 
must  be  remembered,  which  was 
not  intended,  for  publication  ^^ — and 
the  entire  absence  of  that  fulsome 
eulogy  with  which  despotic  sove- 
reigns are  habitually  approached, 
amply  testify  the  sincerity  of  the 
poet's  praise.  'Though  I  have 
written,'  says  Derzhavin  in  his  Me. 
vioirs,  '  many  poems  in  her  honour, 
yet  I  never  failed,  by  means  of  alle- 
gory or  under  some  such  slight 
veil,  to  tell  her  plain  truths,  for 
which  reason  I  imagine  my  verses 
were  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
her.'^*  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
are  nothing  more  than  official  tri- 
butes of  homage,  and  it  would  be 
as  unjust  to  dwell  upon  their 
insincerity  as  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  expect  to  find  in  them, 
anything  like  real  poetry.  The 
trivial  circumstances  that  £re« 
quently  formed  a  pretext  for  their 
composition — as,  for  example,  the 
arrival  of  a  Grand  Duchess  in  St. 
Petersburg  from  her  tour  abroad — • 


•*  Prince  Mestchasky,  president  of  the  magistracy  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  noted  for 
the  luxurious  life  he  led,  and  died  very  suddenly  in  1779,  when  Derzhavin  wrote  this 
ode  to  his  memory,  dedicating  it  to  General  Perfilieff,  the  prince's  most  intimate  friend. 

"  GogoVa  Works  (second  edition,  1867),  iii.  505. 

••  Works,  i.  91. 

^  Oalacboi^  History  of  Bussian  Literature,  i.  527. 
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sufficiently  measure  their  tme  value. 
The  poet  himself  would  seem  to 
have  felt  this,  since  he  has  made 
his  style  to  reflect  the  difference ; 
tlie  language  of  the  Catherine  odes 
being  as  light,  unaffected,  and  grace- 
M  as  that  of  the  panegyrical  odes 
is  stilted,  artificial,  and  sonorous. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  the 
poems  which  most  offend  in  this 
respect  were  written  towards  the 
dose  of  his  literary  career.  In  his 
earlier  days,  hefore  he  was  obliged 
to  flatter  the  great  or  to  lose  his 
reward,  he  disdained  to  offer  adu- 
lation that  could  only  be  considered 
an  unworthy  and  interested  homage, 
Kud  in  his  Eputtle  to  Schuvaloff 
proadly  refuses  to  play  the  syco- 
pbant's  part : 

Vudoa  me,  that  I  dare  to  speak  with  such 
rode  boldness ; 

Bat  the  smooth  harmony  of  lying  verse  is 
like  the  charm  of  Circe. 

Words  of  adulation  addressed  in  praise  of 
the  great, 

Uiaccompanied  by  wise  counsel,  are  a  poi- 
sonous incense. 

Derzhavin,  not  altogether  with  out 
RS80D,   prided    himself   on    being 
*the  first  who  dared  in  humorous 
verse  to  sing  of  Felicia's  virtues, 
in  simple  language  of  the  heart  to 
speak  of  God,  or  laughingly  to  tell 
the  truth  to  Tsars.'     The  boast  is 
of  course  applicable  only  to  certain 
of  lus  poems,  but  in  his  best  com- 
positions it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
stmck  with   the   colloquialness  of 
liis  diction.     *My  muse,'    he  tells 
ttfl,  'cares  not  to   deck  herself  in 
gorgeous  robes,  and  I  sing  no  pom- 
pous song.'     He  constantly  employs 
words  taJken  from  the  speech  of  the 
p^ple,  and  does  not  scruple,  in  order 
to  render  an  idea  more  picturesque- 
ly, to  invent  an  expressive   term. 
Occasionally  this  simplicity  of  Ian* 
goage  is  pushed  to  an  extravagance, 
^  when,  in  the  same  poem,  Felicia 
^  represented  as  finding  'poetry 
^  be  as  pleasant,  sweet,  and  useful 
^  a  draught  of  lemonade  in  sum- 


mer heat.'  The  same  mixture 
of  the  lofty  and  the  trivial,  admis- 
sible in  a  light  sketch  similar 
to  Felicia,  characterises  some  of  the 
graver  poems ;  for  example,  speak- 
ing of  the  pride  that  fills  a  man  when, 
some  great  work  accomplished,  he 
looks  back  on  all  the  difi&culties 
he  has  surmounted,  the  poet  adds, 
*And  even  whilst  thou  art  con- 
tentedly twirling  thy  moustaches, 
death  awaits  thee  for  his  guest.' 
But,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  Derzhavin 
altogether  abandoned  the  use  of 
that  inflated  diction  which  was  in 
his  age  thought  to  be  the  essence 
of  true  poetry.  It  is  in  his  patrio- 
tic odes,  as  we  should  expect,  that 
his  style  becomes  most  strained  and 
boml^stio;  and  to  heighten  their 
effect,  the  poet  executed  a  number 
of  designs  intended  to  illustrate  his 
descriptions  of  Russian  heroism. 
One  of  these  engravings  represents 
Vesuvius  in  a  state  of  eruption, 
and  a  Russian  grenadier  marching 
against  the  revolutionary  volcano 
with  fixed  bayonet,  having  already 
overthrown  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, the  ruins  of  which  are  de- 
picted in  the  background. 

Such  extravagances,  however, 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  gran- 
deur of  conception,  the  vivacity  of 
style,  and  the  lofty  moral  tone 
that  characterise  the  principal 
poems  and  odes  of  Derzhavin.  In- 
timately connected  with  the  events 
of  his  own  life,  or  with  the  more 
striking  incidents  of  contemporary 
history,  their  historical  signification 
and  moral  value  have  remained 
unimpaired  by  any  changes  thfit 
have  come  over  Russian  society, 
belief,  or  customs;  and  they  still 
aid  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
great  deeds  which  made  the  age  of 
Catherine  the  most  glorious  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  poet's  country. 

C.  E.  Turner. 

St.  Pbtebsbxjrg. 
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THE  attempt  made  by  Garibaldi 
in  1862  to  organise  revolu- 
tionary forces  in  Sicily  in  order  to 
free  "Borne  cannot  be  called  a  cam- 
paign. He  bad  freely  and  openly 
enrolled  and  armed  volnnteers  in 
tbe  island ;  bad  crossed  tbe  straits 
nnder  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Boyal  squad- 
ron ;  nay,  in  one  of  tbe  noyal  Mail 
Steamers.  It  is  tme  tbat  tbe  G-o- 
yemment  bad  forbidden  tbe  move- 
ment ;  but,  in  i860,  Gh^baldi  bad 
received  a  letter  from  tbe  King  in 
person,  fr*om  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
King's  own  aide  de  camp,  ordering 
bim  not  to  cross  tbe  Straits,  or  to 
molest  tbe  King  of  Naples  at  all 
in  bis  continental  dominions.  And 
tbe  Liberator  of  Sicily  bad  made 
answer  tbat,  witb  tbe  utmost  defer- 
ence to  bis  Majesty  tbe  King  of 
Piedmont's  wisbes,  be  could  not 
obey  bim  in  tbis  matter ;  tbat  bis 
duty  to  Italy  was  paramount,  and 
tbat  only  wben  tbat  duty  was  ful- 
filled could  be  sbeafcbe  bis  sword 
and  retire  into  private  life. 

No  furtber  opposition  being  offered 
— tbe  Neapolitan  provinces  an- 
nexed as  soon  as  freed,  tbe  King 
of  Piedmont  proclaimed  King  of 
Italy,  tbe  rigbt  of  Italy  to  take 
possession  of  ber  capital — of  Home 
—also  proclaimed  by  Cavour  and 
sanctioned  by  tbe  National  Parlia- 
ment— it  was  natural  for  Garibaldi 
to  believe  in  tbe  ligbt  of  tbe  nation, 
represented  in  a  revolutionary  point 
of  view  by  bimself  and  bis  volun- 
tcers,  to  continue  tbe  crusade,  and 
to  carry  tbe  battle  across  into  tbe 
territory  still  beld  by  tbe  Pope,  or 
by  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria.  And 
it  was  none  tbe  less  natural  for  bim 
to  believe  tbat  if  it  were  really  tbe 
intention  of  tbe  Gt>vemment  to 
yield  to  foreign  pressure,  and  to 


prevent     sucb    crusade, 
would  bave  been  formally 
at    Catania,  or,    at    farth 
moment  be  set  foot  at  B 
tbe  Calabrian  sbore. 

Instead  of  tbis  be  was  al 
proceed   on    bis    marcb 
reacbed    Aspromonte,    tl 
rounded  by  tbe  royal  tro< 
soon  as  be  realised  bis  po 
issued  tbe  strictest  orders 
troops  neitber  to  fire  nor 
fire.     Tbe  orders  were  C8 
bis   own  son    and  tbe    o 
bis  staff.     Menotti  was  stx 
spent  ball  in  tbe  act  of  cor 
ting  tbem,  and  at  tbe  same 
tbe    bullet    flew    wbicb 
for  life  tbe  Liberator  of 
Sicilies.     Even  tben  tbe  v 
migbt  bave  won  tbe  day 
Ghi^baldi    (wbo    would 
tbousand  deatbs  to  civil 
iterated  bis  injunctions  to 
to  abstain  from  firing  a  sii 
and,  enforcing  tbe  precej 
ample,  yielded  up  bis  o^ 
to  tbe  General  in  comma 
royal  troops  ;  wbo,  consid< 
his  prisoner,  ordered  bim 
once  taken  down  tbe  ste 
tain  side  and  embarked 
tbe  Government  transport 
Bipari,     tbe     surgeon  -  g< 
i860,  witb  two  youDg  su 
considerable  talent,   exan 
wound,  and   Garibaldi  bi 
joined  constant  applicatic 
water.     Tbe  volunteers, 
on  tbeir  marcb,  never  drc 
combat   till  tbey  sbould 
Papal    frontier,     were    u 
witb  litters,  stretcbers,  or 
bulance  materials;  tbe  reg 
offered  none,  and,  a  bast^ 
tree  branches  formed,  tb< 
was  carried  down  under  tl 
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rays  to  the  shore,  placed  on 
16  steamer,  and  conveyed 
inhealthj  fortress  of  Yari- 
Eyen  here  the  commonest 
ies  were  nnprovided ;  it  was 
ore  leeches  could  be   ob- 

Bertani  and  other  cele- 
orgeons  were  denied  admit- 
N'atorallj  the  General  had 
ith  in  those  sent  by  the 
oent,  and  the  long  voyage, 
infol     descent     from     the 

to  the  boat,  thence  to  the 
id  again  to  the  fortress,  so 
•ed  the  wound  as  to  render 
dble  for  the  surgeons  who 
iaited  him  to  probe  suffi- 

0  determine  whether  the 
as  still  in  the  ankle,  still 
ittempt  extraction,  as  the 
swollen  to  twice  its  usual 

1  the  case  further  com- 
by  arthritis.  It  is  a  mis- 
¥ever,  to  suppose  that  the 
I  who  visited  the  General 
eld  ever  doubted  that  the 
in  the  wound,  and  that  the 
J  was  due  to  N^laton's 
I  probe.  Basile,  one  of  the 
irgeons,  maintained  that  it 
»  from  the  first,  and  was 

reprimanded  for  his  pre- 
1  in  proclaiming  his  cer- 
1  the  presence  of  a  great 

Bent  by  the  Government. 
3  inflammation  set  in,  had 
'  General  been  a  common 
he  would  have  been  spared 
necessary  torture.  As  it  was, 
o  pay  for  his  fame  by  sub- 
to  be  handled  and  probed, 
b  fingers,  now  with  instru- 
y^half  the  surgical  celebrities 
e.  Nelaton's  porcelain  probe 
)d  visibly  as  it  came  in 
vnth  some  substance  within 
se  of  the  wound.  Then  a  Bel- 
>nffht  a  wonderful  electric 
no,  a  probe  inserted,  the 
oved  in  a  given  direction, 

inventor  triumphantly  af- 
bat  now  all  doubt  was  re- 

and  that  the  ball  was 
J  there.      Each  day  new 


experiments  were  made,  and  it  was 
a  heart-rending  sight  to  see  the 
perspiration  roll  down  the  General's 
face,  and  witness  the  useless  suffer- 
ings, which  were  none  the  less  acute 
because  he  never  uttered  a  single 
moan. 

I  visited  him  on  his  first  removal, 
and  from  Yarignano  to  Spezia,  and 
at  his  request  remained  with  him 
awhile  as  nurse,  accompanying  him 
with  the  doctors  and  my  husband 
to  Pisa^  nor  quitting  him  till  he  left 
the  Continent  for  Gaprera.  How 
often  I  wished  that  he  could  be  left 
alone  with  his  kind  doctors,  Bipari, 
Albanese,  and  Basile,  who  handled 
him  so  tenderly,  never  leaving  him 
day  or  night ;  but  they  naturally 
felt  the  enormous  responsibility 
that  weighed  on  their  shoulders, 
and  felt  a  delicacy  in  excluding  any- 
one who  came  with  authority.  At 
length  the  inflammation  subsided, 
and  Professor  Zanetti  (a  Florentine 
celebrity  summoned  by  the  Gene- 
ral's own  surgeons)  firom  the  first 
believed  that  tne  time  was  come  for 
the  extraction  of  the  ball.  On  the 
evening  of  the  proposed  extrac- 
tion he  inserted  a  piece  of  sponge, 
which  had  been  previously  steeped 
in  gum  and  dried,  in  the  orifice  of 
the  wound  in  order  to  enlarge  it 
without  pain  to  the  patient.  On 
the  following  morning  he  withdrew 
the  sponge,  and,  after  a  careful 
probing,  said  in  his  soft  Tuscan, 
*  I  think  we  may  oust  the  enemy. 
General;  shall  we  try  ? '  *  Do  with 
me  as  you  will,'  answered  the 
General,  including  in  his  smile  the 
doctors  and  nurses  as  we  stood 
round  his  bed.  Zanetti  inserted 
his  forceps,  and  Garibaldi,  who  was 
clenching  a  handkerchief  between 
his  teeth,  said,  *  Fer  Bio,  c'  e,'  and 
there  it  was  sure  enough !  in  another 
moment  Zanetti  held  it  up  tri- 
umphantly. The  scene  that  fol- 
lowed boBBes  description.  G^aribaldi, 
still  serenely  smiling  as  one  pleased 
with  our  great  joy,  kissed  us  all,  Za- 
netti first.  Weal!  kissed  each  other, 
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and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
room  save  the  sufferer's  own.  The 
news  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  hotel.  Menotti  rushed  in,  my 
husband  and  all  the  officers  with 
him.  Zanetti  handed  the  ball  to 
Menotti,  who  has  been  offered  since 
enormous  sums  for  it,  which  he  of 
course  declined.  Presently  the 
room  was  crowded,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  could 
get  it  cleared.  I  had  to  promise 
solemnly  that  all  who  went  away 
peaceably  should  have  a  scrap  of 
the  blood-stained  sheets  or  pillows. 
I  kept  my  word,  and  the  precious 
relics  were  preserved  by  those  who 
obtained  them  with  the  following 
inscription :  *  Garibaldi's  bloud,  shed 
at  Aspromonte,  on  the  sacred  road 
to  Rome.'  Nor  was  that  blood- 
shed forgiven  by  any  Italian  save 
himself,  until,  through  the  breach 
in  Porta  Pia,  the  Italian  troops 
entered  and  took  possession  of  their 
capital. 

When  the  ball  was  examined  the 
mystery  that  had  puzzled  more  than 
one  great  surgeon  was  explained. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  an  incision  had 
been  made  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ankle,  and  as  the  probes  nearly 
met  without  encountering  the  bullet, 
it  was  said  that  it  must  have  re- 
bounded and  gone  out  by  its  own 
entrance  hole.  The  opposite  was 
the  true  case  ;  the  conical  bullet  of 
the  Bersagliere  had  struck  against 
a  stone  and  entered  the  ankle  at  its 
rebound,  and  was  so  crushed  that  it 
resembled  a  flattened  cap  of  liberty, 
the  cone  bent  down  in  the  form  of 
a  tassel. 

From  the  moment  of  its  extrac- 
tion the  wound  healed  rapidly, 
though  the  constant  return  of  ar- 
thritis retarded  his  final  recovery. 
The  lameness  and  other  injuries 
resulting  from  the  wound  he  will 
bear  to  his  grave,  and  though 
they  have  scarcely  impaired  his 
efficiency  as  a  general  in  subse- 
quent campaigns,  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  have  been  thereby  greatly 
increased. 


The  weariness  of  convale 
and  the  daneers  of  the  voj 
Gaprera,    undertaken    long 
the  doctors  wished,  because 
baldi  would  not  incur  the  ei 
of  the  hotel  a  moment  longc 
was  necessary,   were  greatl; 
viated  by  the  invalid  bed-ch{ 
out  to  him  by  Lady    Palm 
On  this  chair,    which,   I  tl 
one  of  Ward's  patent,  the  ( 
slept  by  night,  and  reclined  1 
reading,  writing,  or  dozing, 
ing  his  posture  at  will.     0 
and  on  one  similar  of  Germ; 
struction,    presented     by    i 
Albanese,  he  lived  and  move 
long  time,  and  when  I  was 
Gaprera  I  still  found  the  1 
one  to  be  a  very  comfortal 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  thfi 
one  will  invent  an  economic 
constructed  on  the  same  pri 
for  hospitals,  to  serve  at  1 
the    wounded  when   conva 
Anyone    who    has    witness 
weariness  they  endure,    an 
in  vain  to  give  them   moi 
relief  by  changing  the  posi 
pillows,  always  scarce  in  h( 
will  agree  that    it  would 
worth   the  while  to   offer 
to   inventors   who   should 
in  producing  an  invalid  cl 
at   a    moderate   price,   yet 
enough  to  resist  ^e  tear  ai 
of    constant  use,   and    the 
handling   of  the  ordinary 
nurse. 

The  year  i866  inaugurs 
Italo- Prussian  alliance,  ai 
against  Austria  for  the  libei 
Venice  became  the  hope  an< 
of  every  Italian  heart.  The 
cared  nothing  for  the  que 
Schleswig-Holstein.  Pruj 
not  yet  initiated  her  An 
policy,  so  they  had  no  speci 
for  that  German.speaking 
but  they  eagerly  made  th 
the  quarrel  of  any  nation 
Austria ;  and  an  alliance  wh 
sia  became  immensely  popuJ 
before  she  gave  any  pledge 
miraculous  powers  of  victoi 
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•y  well  aware  of  this  fact, 
r«  the  Ck>ngress  of  Paris, 
her  armaments  in 
et  loose  her  bloodhonnds 
banks  of  the  Adige,  the 
ind  the  Po,  and  chose 
tinels  to  guard  her  monn- 

B. 

)  new  generation  of  Vene- 
»  had  witnessed  the  pas- 
Qgnish  of  their  mothers, 
jT  a  hoary  sire  and  grand- 
wn  to  their  graves  in  mnte 
ffhen  the  peace  of  Yilla- 
lahed  out  their  hopes  of 
defied  the  precautions  of 
rred  oppressor ;  forded 
eemed  impassable ;  swam 
night ;  surprised  cnstom- 
ffds  ;  took  their  boats  ; 
n  the  inrther  shore  was 
nt  them  sailing  down  the 
with  the  tri-colonr  flag 
a  a  taunt  to  foes,  and  an 
ment  to  friends;  others 
>  most  difficult  mountain 
lulating  the  chamois  hun- 
the  samphire  gatherers; 
tening  to  Florence,  their 
iefrayed  by  the  National 
BB  which  sprang  up  every- 
by  magic,  they  besieged 
nment,  headed  by  General 
)ra,  who  in  1859  had  not 
sonoeal  his  contempt  for 
leer  element,  and  gave 
iderstand,  as  their  elders 
1  Cavour  to  understand, 

would  be  trusty  friends, 
langerous  foes. 
27th  of  April  the  Govem- 
landed  permission  to  call 
reserves,  the  soldiers  be- 
)  the  latest  category,  and 
rs  and  officers  on  furlough. 
I  applause  from  the  depu- 

aU  sides  of  the  House, 
L  the  crowded  tribunes, 
oly  response.  Emboldened 

the  Ministry  demanded 
itiary  powers  on  financial 
98  matters.  And,  in  an 
lor  Italy,  her  representa- 
their  eagerness  to  free  the 
~  province^  passed  ihe 


fatal  and  unnecessary  law  by  which 
paper  became  a  legal  tender,  a  blow 
from  which  Italian  finance  has  not 
yet  recovered. 

Another  generous  mistake  was 
the  passage  of  the  law  known  as 
the  law  of  Domicilio  Ooatto^  which 
enables  the  Government  to  send  off 
any  obnoxious  person  to  any  fixed 
residence  which  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  may  think  fit ;  and  how- 
ever the  Liberals  may  now  inveigh 
against  that  law,  they  must  remem- 
ber that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  Left  all  voted  for  it,  and  the 
reporter  of  the  special  commission; 
was  one  of  their  most  prominent 
members. 

As  a  reward  for  so  much  docility 
it  was  decreed  that  fifty  battalions 
of  the  National  Guard  should  be 
mobilised,  and  Garibaldi  was 
authorised  to  form  twenty  bat- 
talions of  volunteers,  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Army.  Special 
commissioners  were  nominated  to 
see  that  none  enlisted  who  were  unfit 
for  service,  or  liable  to  service  in 
the  National  Army  or  Navy.  Dep6ts 
were  opened  at  Como,  Varese,  Bari, 
and  Barletta,  and  such  were  the 
numbers  of  volunteers  who  rushed 
to  enrol  themselves,  that  the  saiii- 
tary  officers  were  unequal  to  the 
task  of  examination,  and  although 
they  were  far  more  rigorous  than 
in  1859,  when  Garibaldi  declared 
that  they  had  given  him  all  the 
lame  and  the  hunchbacks  rejected 
from  the  regular  army ;  though  the 
Government  magnanimously  in- 
creased the  number  of  battalions 
from  twenty  to  forty,  the  rolls  had 
to  be  closed  ten  days  after  their 
first  opening,  as  the  numbers  in- 
scribed far  surpassed  the  numbers 
prescribed.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
the  poor  fellows  crowding  round 
the  doors  of  the  recruiting  offices 
from  midnight  till  8  a.k.,  in 
order  to  get  the  first  chance  of 
being  inscribed,  and  when  all  the 
authorised  rolls  were  closed  they 
formed  bands,  and  armed  and 
equipped  themselvea  at  the  expenaiQ 
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of  their  families  or  friends,  or  the 
sympathising  public. 

Tne  municipalities  vied  with  each 
other  in  voting  supplies,  and  the 
Town  Councils  were  encouraged  by 
the  citizens  to  redouble  the  sums, 
although  they  came  directly  out  of 
their  pockets  in  the  form  of  local 
taxation.  Now,  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  testing  the  enthusiasm  of 
Italians  for  any  given  object  than 
by  looking  over  its  monetary  forms 
of  expression,  as,  in  many  instances, 
they  would  rather  risk  their  lives 
than  part  with  their  money.  In 
the  present  instance  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  voice  of  the  country  was  for 
war ;  war  to  the  death  as  long  as  a 
single  Austrian  remained  in  Yene- 
tia  or  the  Quadrilateral. 

Garibaldi,  who  had  remained  at 
Caprera  until  all  the  so-called  at- 
tempts for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
had  been  exhausted,  nominated 
thence  his  officers  and  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments.  He  fixed 
upon  Colonel  Acerbi  for  the  head  of 
the  Commissariat,  as  he  had  occu- 
pied that  post  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  1 860,  and  on  Doctor  Bertani 
for  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service. 

Having  ascertained  that  old 
Bipari  would  neither  be  hurt  nor 
offended,  the  Surgeon- General  of 
1859  accepted  the  office  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  commenced 
organisation  at  Florence.  Per- 
mitted to  assist  in  the  preparations, 
and  to  consider  myself  attached  to 
the  General  Ambulance,  I  accepted 
the  offer  with  the  warmest  grati- 
tude ;  thankfal  to  get  the  chance  of 
thorough  drill  and  training,  well 
knowing  that  it  would  be  all  work 
and  no  play,  as  Doctor  Bertani  was 
famed  for  being  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, and  such  an  indefatigable 
worker  himself  as  to  have  small 
patience  with  laggards.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted office,  the  house,  lent  to  him 
by  a  friend,  on  the  Lung*  Amo,  was 
thronged  from  morning  to  night  by 
4tppUcantB;  each  post  brought  shoals 


of  letters  from  doctors,  g 
chemists,  veterinary  surgec 
convinced  that  his  specia 
would  meet  with  special  a 
Men  of  well-established  r€ 
offered  their  services  in  a 
city ;  others  seut  in  catal 
certificates  of  medical  capat 
gical  skill,  of  honours  woi 
campaigns ;  others  brougli 
mendations  from  the  highei 
rities,  from  the  doctor's  ow 
and  colleagues  ;  while  mar 
candidates  were  his  own  < 
and  subordinates  in  past  ca: 
The  Doctor's  dismay  at  thi 
Tds  de  choix  was  amusing  to 
He  would  have  cast  his  bi 
the  shoulders  of  the  Mil 
War,  but  that  functionary 
assured  him  that  he  should 
of  all  the  selections  made,  i 
better  than  himself  could 
to  the  comparative  merit 
rival  claimants.  This  on 
the  task  more  difficult  and 
The  bewildered  Doctor  read 
and  classified  all  the  differe 
ments.  It  was  of  no  a 
every  vacant  post  there 
least  ten  men  who  seemed 
suited  to  it. 

At  last  he  hit  upon  an  e 
which  would,  at  least,  re 
own  mind  of  any  fear  of  1: 
fluenced  by  personal  leai 
prejudices.  The  title-deed 
applicant  were  numbered ; 
bers  tviihout  the  names  coj 
a  book ;  and  in  separate  * 
against  each  number,  wer 
the  respective  merits  of  eai 
cant — the  academic  gra< 
scientific  qualifications,  tl 
ber  of  campaigns,  the  mil 
tainments,  the  grade  in  the 
hierarchy,  whether  mili 
civil,  whether  in  the  rcj 
volunteer  armies. 

In  this  new  classified 
personal  recommendatioi 
allowed  to  figure.  When  the 
several  seemed  equal  the  pi 
was  given  to  miHtary  and 
over  civil  service,  and  wh 
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weighed  equally  in  the  balance  a 
Venetian  exile  wonld  find  the  scale 
torned  in  his  f avonr  by  the  feather- 
weight of  his  birth-place.     By  ad- 
hering rigidly  to  this  plan,  never 
onoe  looking  at  the  original  docn- 
ments  till  he  had  made  his  selection, 
the  Doctor  sucoeeded  in  eliminating 
a  large  nnmber  of  candidates  ivho, 
when  subjected  to  this  test,  were 
found  to  have  no  real  claims  to 
nomination,  and  he  thus  succeeded 
in  satisfying  his   own  conscience, 
bat  by  no  means  in  consoling  the 
lejectra  candidates.    The  fonr  secre- 
taries who  volonteered  their  services 
used  the  gentlest  terms  to  intimate 
their  &te   to    the    rejected    ones. 
Some  of  the  letters,  written  by  a 
lady,  were  so    fascinating    that    I 
ooiUd    scarcely     nnders^uid    how 
they  oonld  fiul  to  console  anyone 
for  a  fiir  greater  misfortune :  but  it 
WIS  a  mere  waste  of  ink  and  elo- 
quence:   the    rejected    candidates 
would    retom     quires    of     paper 
covered  with  still  more    eloquent 
argoments  in  favour  of  their  ad- 
mission.    When  no  further  answer 
was  vouchsafed  they  would  come  in 
person  to  Florence,  swarm  in  the 
passages,  and  sit  upon  the  staircase 
of  the  by  no  means  spacious  house 
and  wait  for  some  one  to  come  out 
of  the  Doctor's  study,  then  pounce 
npon  them    and   expound    all  the 
leosoDS   why    a    special  exception 
ahonld  be  made  in  their  favour. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  poor 
&II0WB  go  away  vrith  tears  in  tneir 
eyes  when,  after  offering  to  fill  the 
most  sabordinate  positions,  they 
were  convinced  that  even  these 
were  fiUed,  and  that  there  was  no 
dianoe.  The  Doctor  was  wonder- 
faDj  patient  with  the  disappointed 
candidates :  over  and  over  he  ex- 
plained to  those  who  managed  to 
wajlav  him  in  person  that  there 
were  m  all  bat  10  regiments  and  40 
hattaJioDB  that  men  who  had  been 
mgeons  of  brigades  in  former 
cuapaignB  now  occupied  the  in- 
ferior posts;  that  veterans  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  campaigns  of  '59  and  '60 


were  merely  attached  to  the  general 
ambalance  without  any  fixed  desti- 
nation :  that  there  were  but  six 
posts  for  chemists,  and  that  he  had 
83  applications  from  men,  many  of 
whom  were  the  heads  of  laborato- 
ries, proficients  in  natural  science, 
nearly  all  soldiers  in  former  cam- 
paigns. 

*Twa8  throwing  words  away,  for  still 
Each  applicant  would  have  his  will, 

and  repeat,  *  You  might  find  room 
for  me  at  least ;  I  should  make  but 
one  more.' 

Only  once  I  saw  the  Doctor  lose 
his  patience;  it  was  when,  after 
listening  to  a  long  harangue  from  a 
medical  student,  anent  his  own 
rights  and  merits,  he  dismissed  him 
with  the  usual  phrase,  ^  Amico,  i 
impossibile,'  and  the  youth,  turning 
on  his  heel,  exclaimed,  '  It  is  shame- 
ful ;  it  is  scandalous  ;  the  recruiting 
lists  are  filled  up,  the  ranks  closed, 
and  even  the  ambulance  rejects  us.' 

That  even  was  too  much  for  the 
surgeon-soldier,  who  regards  his 
profession  as  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world,  and  I  think  his  indig- 
nation helped  him  to  a  very  in- 
genious device  for  consoling  real 
patriots,  and  for  exposing  those 
who  only  sought  in  the  ambulance 
a  means  of  military  promotion. 

In  his  next  interview  with  the 
Minister  of  War,  Bertani  obtained 
permission  to  form  a  Company  of 
Ambulance  Nurses  and  Bearers 
from  among  the  rejected  candidates. 
Dr.  Achille  Sacchi,  who  cared 
neither  for  rank  nor  position,  if 
only  his  post  might  be  where  the 
chance  of  the  bullets  was  greatest, 
undertook  to  assume  the  head ;  and 
although  each  recruit  was  informed 
that  whatever  might  be  his  title  he 
must  serve  as  a  simple  soldier,  wear 
a  soldier's  dress  and  eat  a  soldier's 
rations,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
majority  that  the  ranks  were  in- 
stantly filled  up,  and  it  was  very 
amusing  to  find  among  the  non- 
candidates  most  of  those  who  had 
been  loudest  in  declaiing  t\iat  t^iey 
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were  willing  to  serve  their  cotmtpy 
without  rank  or  pay. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  if 
not  to  the  satisfieu^on  of  all  parties, 
at  least  in  so  equitable  a  manner 
that  no  reasonable  grounds  were 
left  for  criticism,  the  Doctor,  after 
obtaining  Greneral  Gh.ribaldi*s  con- 
sent, submitted  his  proposals  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  who  assented 
not  only  to  the  choice  of  the  per- 
sonnel, but  also  to  many  modifica- 
tions of  the  Army  Sanitary  Regu- 
lations, in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
the  needs  of  the  volunteers. 

After  much  negotiation  the  War 
Minister  sanctioned  the  follow- 
ing: 

Genbral  Bbovlations  for  the  Sanitart 
k-  Sbrticb  op  the  Volunteer  Army,  June 
j    1866. 

The  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Volunteer 
Army,  so  long  as  it  is  considered  an  appen- 
dix of  the  regular  army  does  not  undertake 
the  hospital  service,  consequently  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  enormous  material  neces- 
sary for  that  department.  The  sick  and  the 
wounded  will  be  deposited  in  the  nearest 
civil  or  military  hospitals,  or  lodged  in 
private  houses  and  confided  to  the  munici- 
palities under  the  superintendence  of  a 
surgeon  and  physician  detached  from  the 
volunteer  ambulance. 

The  very  nature  of  volunteer  organisa- 
tions and  the  method  of  combat  necessi- 
tates more  personnel,  materiel,  and  means  of 
transport  than  regular  armies  require  for 
the  same  number  of  combatants,  because 
each  fraction  is  liable  to  be  detached  from 
the  centre  and  sent  on  dangerous  expedi- 
tions :  hence  each  regiment  and  battalion 
most  be  considered  as  a  separate  unit  and 
have  its  own  sanitary  service;  while  the 
ambulance  at  headquarters  must  be  amply 
supplied,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  army, 
complete  in  its  separate  fractions,  may  be 
able  also  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  on  a 
given  point. 

In  order  to  ensure  an  efficient  sanitaxy 
service  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  a  volunteer  army  finds  itself,  unity 
of  command,  liberty  of  action,  and  the 
director's  responsibility  for  the  entire  ser- 
vice are  absolutely  necessary.  The  Sur- 
geon-General must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  entire  medical  body. 

HENCE   IT  IS   ESTABLISHED 

That  the  Surgeon-G-eneral  depends  wholly 

and  solely  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 

the  army,  and  that  he  receives  his  instroc- 

tians  from  him  or  £?om  his  staff  chief  alone 


.  .  .  .  That  all  the  saniti 
doctors,  and  surgeons,  depend 
on  the  Surgeon  General  in  all 

to  the  service •  Tl 

authorised  to  correspond  with  ] 
or  through  their  superior  officei 

In  order  to  augment  and  t 
sanitary  service,  an  Aid  ( 
pagnia  di  sussidio — has  been 
This  company  is  composed  ah 
sively  of  doctors,  surgeons,  gn 
imder-graduates,  chemists  and 
surgeons ;  also  of  chaplains,  wh< 
the  red  shirt  and  accepting  1 
simple  soldiers  have  given  a 
they  love  their  country  and  thoj 
for  her  sincerely. 

To  this  company  will  be  add* 
number  of  ordinary  volunteers 
bearers  and  nurses.  The  con 
ganised  as  any  other  military  a 
officered  by  men  who  have  aire 
ated  in  the  medical  profession, 
justly  considered  as  the  marc 
from  which  the  sanitary  officers : 
the  future  emergencies  of  the 
will  be  chosen. 

Distribution  of  the  Person] 
RiEL,  Transport,  and  Aniu 
Battalions,  Bbgiments,  ani 
quarters. 

For  each  Battauon  or  its  s 

One  surgeon  and  physician  wit 

ant.    One  soldier  from  the  Aid 

tinguished  by  a  blue  badge  and 

'  C.  S.'  on  his  arm  for  each  compt 

will  carry  the   portable  mat^r 

battalion  ambulance,   and  cons 

selves  under  the  order  of   th< 

surgeons.     Captains  of  companl 

tell  off  four  soldiers  to  assist  in  < 

the  wounded.     These  men  will  ^ 

badge  without  initials,  and  once 

port   duties  fulfilled  will  retur 

ordinary  service.      Each  battali 

supplied  with  an  ambulance  kna 

couple  of  cavalry  saddle-bags  fill 

surgical  necessaries;  a  tent  for 

two  hand  litters  made  in  sepan 

five  metal  water-flasks  to  be  sli 

shoulders  of  the  infirmiers;  one  ti; 

leather  covering  and  strong  lea 

for  slinging,  i.e.  the  canteen  mi 

Swiss  model  to  contain  a  machin 

ing  water,  a  lantern,  two  bottles 

for  staunching  blood  or  for  rei 

faint ;  one  tourniquet ;  a  brush, 

razor;    soap,    bandages,    linen, 

plaister.     This  case  is  always  to 

by    the    soldier    belonging    to 

Corps.     A  pair  of  mule  chairs 

bo  &stened  to  the  backs  of  anims 

the  wounded  may  be  carried  in  i 

or  sitting  posture  [caoolets] ;  two 

horses;  two  muleteers. 
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N3. — ^All  the  animals,  the  material  and 
littcfs,  cacoletfl^  &c.,  are  formally  consigned 
to  die  battalion  smgeon,  who  is  responsible 
for  them  to  the  Smgeon-General ;  the  mule- 
twrs,  who  will  wear  blue  tunics  oyer  their 
nd  shirts  and  a  Calabrese  hat,  are  under 
the  orders  of  the  battalion  surgeon. 

Fob  btebt  RBOiM£2rr  or  rrs  bquitalknt. 

One  surgeon  and  physician,  six  soldiers 
from  the  sncoonr  company,  three  mules  or 
Ikonee,  three  muleteers,  a  couple  of  regi- 
neDtal  medicine  chests  or  corresponding 
csTilry  cases,  six  hand  litters,  two  officers* 
tents  for  six  indiridnals  each,  two  pairs  of 
mle  chairs,  six  mule  litters ;  the  materiel 
ttd  men  to  be  consigned  to  the  regimental 
mgeon. 

Fob  Bb^d  Quabtbbs. 

The  Surgeon-General,  the  Vice-Surgeon- 
Gofiial,  the  Regimental  Surgeons,  ten  bat- 
talkn  svzgeons,  twenty  assistant  surgeons, 
tvo  ehoBists,  first  class ;  two  ditto,  second 
daas ;  two  ditto,  third  class ;  the  diemists 
hariogthe  charge  of  the  medicines,  instru- 
ments, and  mat^el,  are  held  responsible 
bj  the  Surgeon- General  that  nothing  be 
nntiog  to  the  service;  two  yeterinary 
SDgeoDs;  the  Company  of  Succour  com- 
uoded  by  Captain  Doctor  Achille  Sacchi. 

Matbriei^ 

Two  diTisional  medical  and  surgical 
dusts,  two  smaller  chests,  twelve  mountain 
ULbohuice  chests,  ten  ambulance  cars, 
thiity-two  pairs  of  mule  chairs;  sixteen 
piin  of  mule  litters ;  fifty  hand-stretchers, 
tiD  vater-earts ;  six  sets  of  water-barrels 
irnnile-back ;  all  the  animals  necessary  for 
CUB,  vaggons,  and  transport. 

53. — All  tiiis  mat&riel  and  all  the  ani- 
ttla  most  remain  permanently  at  the 
Ittid-quarters  of  the  general  ambulance. 
With  the  exception  of  what  is  contained  in 
tlieie  special  regulations,  sanctioned  as 
th^  axe  by  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
■Bitszy  officers  will  conform  to  the  Sanitary 
Serriee  Begulations  for  the  army  on  a  war 
iDodi^  of  May  26,  1866. 

SigDed,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Vo- 
lintMn»  A008TIN0  BsBTAin. 

The  proviso  that  the  Sargeon- 
GenenJ  shoiild  depend  solely  and 
direcUj  on  the  Commander-in-Ghief 
of  the  Army  was  severely  criticised 
l)j  militaKy  officers  who  often  re- 
9ffd  ilie  samtaiy  service  as  an 
inferior  branch  of  military  organisa- 
tbn.  Without  this  proviso,  which 
Otfibsldi  freely  accorded  to  him  in 
1B59,  Dr.  Bestuu  wonld  never  have 
^Aoq^tod  tbe  reeponsible  office ;  nor 


wonld  many  of  the  distinguished 
surgeons  and  medical  men  who 
flocked  to  his  standard  have  con- 
sented  to  serve  at  all  if  they  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  orders  and 
caprices  of  non-medical  men. 

Much  is  proved,  I  think,  in  favour 
of  this  system  by  the  fact  that, 
enlightened  by  the  sad  experience 
of  former  campaigns,  successive 
War  Ministers  have  adopted  the 
plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Bertani  for 
the  volunteers  and  introduced  it 
into  the  regular  army.  The  sani- 
tary  service  of  the  Italian  Army  is 
now  a  special  department,  perfectly 
independent,  authoritative,  and 
responsible  only  to  the  War  Office. 

The  medical  hierarchy  depends 
on  the  Surgeon- General. 

On  all  other  points  the  Minister 
was  equally  condescending ;  pro- 
mised all  tne  material,  horses,  and 
beasts  of  burden.  No  alterations 
were  made  in  the  personnel  pro- 
posed, and  if  the  proverb  *  short 
promises  long  waiting,'  was  proved 
to  be  a  true  one,  untoward  circum- 
stances, and  no  ill-will  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  must 
be  blamed. 

From  the  first  moment   that  he 
accepted  office  Dr.  Bertani  employed 
every  spare    moment    in    making 
models  which   should  embody  his 
ideas  of  what  an  ambulance  trans- 
port should  be,   and  these  rough 
models  sufficed  the  intelligent  and 
patriotic    coachmaker    of     Turin, 
Alessandro    Locati,   to  build     one 
ambulance  car  after  another ;  each 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  last;  all 
retaining  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  original.     This  principle  is 
that  as  nothing  causes    so  much 
pain  and  real  injury  to  a  wounded 
man  as  shaking,  jerking — nay,  even 
the  gentlest  movement  is  hurtful 
— the  system  which  combines  the 
minimum    alteration     of    position 
with  the  maximum  movability  at- 
tains nearest  to  perfection.     Now 
on  the  system  of  the  Bertani  Model 
Ambulance  Car — ^we  retain  the  origi- 
nal name — ^the  same  Btretc1ier-\>Qd) 
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provided  with  handles  and  short 
iron  legs,  may  be  taken  on  to  the 
field  with  ease,  carried  any  distance 
by  the  bearers  of  ordinary  stretchers, 
the  wounded  man  may  be  left  to 
sleep  on  it  at  night  in  a  temporary 
hospital,  and,  as  the  horse-hair 
mattresses  are  made  in  four  parts, 
will  find  it  more  comfortable  than 
hospital  beds  are  in  general ;  then, 
when  his  wounds  are  dressed,  he 
has  but  to  be  carried  to  the  car, 
and  without  any  jerk  or  shake  the 
bed  slides  into  its  place,  and,  by 
means  of  special  mechanism,  is 
lifted  to  the  tier  that  the  patient  is 
to  occupy. 

The  car  is  a  light  diligence,  slung 
on  six  springs  and  runs  on  four 
wheels  fitted  with  *  Colenge  '  axles. 
The  driver  has  a  covered  seat  in 
front,  and  there  is  also  a  covered 
seat  behind  for  the  conductor,  who 
is  generally  a  nurse  or  a  doctor.  The 
coup6,  which  is  comfortable  and 
roomy,  is  adapted  for  four  wounded 
men  who  can  bear  to  travel  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  pockets  and  boxes  and  com- 
municates with  the  interior  by  slid- 
ing  doors.  The  sides  of  the  body 
of  the  carriage  are  divided  hori- 
zontally by  two  partitions;  the 
lower  partition  is  composed  of 
wooden  doors,  in  the  upper  are 
four  windows,  which  can  be  opened 
separately  at  will.  Five  wounded 
men  can  lie  at  full  length  on 
their  separate  beds ;  the  beds  being 
let  into  the  carriage  by  open- 
ing the  side  panels,  if  all  the  men 
can  sit  upright,  then  ten  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  interior,  or  two 
in  a  reclining,  and  five  in  a  sitting 
posture.  Pipes  are  inserted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car  for  carrying  off 
the  dirty  water;  there  is  a  small 
boiler  for  heating  water  and  an- 
other for  broth.  The  beds  are 
slung  at  sufficient  distances  and 
heights  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
stand  upright,  to  dress  the  wounds 
of  each  man,  to  feed  or  othermse 
tend  to  his  wants.  The  beds, 
made  of  steel    laths  fastened    to 


walnut^wood  sides,  are  elae 
mattresses,  divided  into  fo 
ions,  can  be  changed  to  a] 
tion  by  means  of  elastic 
held  by  brass  buttons  fixed  i 
beds  and  into  the  panels  of 
Two  steel  loops  across  ei 
can  be  lifted  when  the  "i 
man,  as  often  happens,  f  ean 
may  fall.  On  the  partition 
back  of  the  car,  on  either 
the  conductor's  seat  are  bo 
for  all  the  material  necessar 
doctors  or  nurse.  A  lamp  w 
glass  fixed  above  the  driv 
another  above  the  conductc 
a  leather  imperial  on  the  to 
car  for  the  soldier's  traps, 
also  as  a  double  roof  to  pre 
wounded  from  the  heat, 
blinds  which  may  be  take 
and  used  as  tents,  of  stro: 
sail-cloth,  with  waterproo: 
for  the  beds,  complete  tl 
phemalia  of  this  model 
lance  waggon,  which,  save  i 
mountainous  country,  is 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and 
cost,  even  with  all  recent  i 
ment,  more  than  looZ. 
latest  models  the  box  of  tl 
is  transformed  into  a  si 
safe,  it  consists  of  a  woo 
lined  with  felt,  and  ags 
zinc,  and  is  divided  into  fi^ 
the  first  partition,  lined  wi 
receives  the  ice;  the  bo 
slightly  inclined  to  allow  t] 
to  drain  off;  the  other  p 
contain  water,  wine,  liquc 
or  broth.  Ice  has  thus  beei 
for  a  journey  of  twenty  day 
intense  August  heat,  and  i 
valuable  addition  made  b^ 
Mundv  to  the  original  car. 

Although  the  descriptdi 
sound  intricate  on  paper,  i 
intelligent  nurse  soons  lei 
manoeuvres  which  it  is  the 
of  the  head  of  the  Aid 
to  teach  thoroughly  to 
drivers  and  bearers. 

No  sooner  had  the  Doc 
the  coachmaker  agreed  it 
exact  model,    than  the  la 
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to  work  to  build  one.      The  ex- 
peiues     were     defrayed     by     the 
Committee  of  Lecco,  and  the  first 
car  was  sent  as  a  present  to  (}ari- 
bildi,  almost  before  there  were  any 
wounded   to   make  the  trial   trip. 
This  car  performed  daily  jourDeys 
between  Brescia  and  the  Tyrolese 
frontier;  and  when  more  were  pre- 
sented by  patriotic  non-combatants, 
the    wonnded    became    rebellions 
when  transported  in  the  ordinary 
Ooremment  waggons.     The  same 
vere  nsed  in  1867  and  were  sent  to 
the  frontier  to  bring  our  wounded 
oat  of  Rome,  after  their  imprison- 
ment in  the  Papal  hospitals,  and 
Toappearing  with  seyeral  younger 
br«4hren,  at  Dijon,  just  in  time  for 
the  fray,   performed  all  our  own 
transports,   and,   with  the  consent 
of  Prussian  doctors  and  surgeons, 
brought  from  Daix  to  Dijon  a  large 
number  of  Prussians  who  on  the 
night  of  January  2 1  had  been  left  in 
oar  camp,  with  eleven  of  their  own 
Boigeons    and  attendants   because 
deenied  nntransportable  by  ordinary 
carriages.   On  another  occasion  the 
Pnusian  ambulance  was  taken  pri- 
Kmer  by  mistake.  Gkiribaldi  ordered 
it  to  be  at  once  set  at  liberty,  and 
after  an  amicable  repast  we  held  a 
aoii  of  review   of  our  ambulance 
material  in  the  courtyard. 

The  Prussians  pronounced  our 
carriages  fiur  superior  to  any  of 
their  own,  and  admired  the  Swiss 
canteens,  which  are  indeed  in- 
genioos  for  the  quantity  of  things 
that  can  be  carried  in  them,  con- 
lidering  tbeir  small  size  and  light 
weig^ht ;  but  the  palm  was  justly  ac- 
corded to  the  Prussian  hand  litters, 
which  are  the  strongest,  lightest, 
ud  most  easily  carried  of  any  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  They  consist 
lolely  of  a  double  piece  of  sail-cloth 
with  loops  at  the  top,  bottom,  and 
lidea,  so  that  one  bearer  can  carry 
t  score  and  bis  comrades  double 
the  number  of  bamboo  poles  and 
^nws-bars.  Even  if  the  hearers  get 
leparated  on  the  field,  poles  can 
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be  ^nerally  cut  down  from  trees ; 
or  the  muskets  serve,  or  the  loops 
can  at  a  pinch  be  used,  as  handles. 
The*  more  intricate  a  hand  litter  is 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  of  service 
in  direst  need;  those  made  with 
joints  are  always  getting  out  of 
order,  or  the  bearers  lose  the  pins, 
or  the  pin-holes  get  rasty,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  a  field-day  there  are 
as  many  stretchers  as  men  dis- 
abled. I  have  seen  the  models  of 
several  new  litters ;  and  the 
bamboo  stretcher,  patented  by  Dr. 
J.  Munday,  weighing  nine  pounds 
with  pillow  and  foot-rest,  seems 
likely  to  be  useful  for  long  journeys 
where  the  wounded  man  cannot  bear 
to  be  transported  either  by  carriages 
or  by  mules. 

When  all  was  arranged  at  Flo- 
rence, Dr.  Bertani  went  to  No  vara 
to  hasten  the  despatch  of  the 
materiel  deposited  there;  and  I, 
having  received  from  Garibaldi  a 
formal  order  '  on  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  for  means  of 
transport  to  head- quarters,  to  take 
care  of  the  wounded,*  came  up  with 
him  at  Salo  on  June  23,  the  day 
fixed  by  the  Austrians  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

He  was  sitting  with  all  his  maps 
before  him,  leso  occupied  with 
watching  the  gun-boats  on  Lake 
Grarda  than  in  tracing  on  the  map 
the  positions  of  the  royal  army. 
His  hat  was  drawn  low  over  his 
brows — true  sign  of  stormy  weather 
within. 

His  idea  from  the  first  proclama- 
tion of  the  Italo-Pmssian  alliance 
had  been  that  the  Austrians  should 
not  be  attacked  in  their  stronghold, 
in  the  fortresses  from  which  they 
had  not  been  ousted  even  in  1848 ; 
which  they  had  strengthened  by 
every  imaginable  artifice,  and  whose 
piazzas  and  intervening  plains  were, 
to  every  Austrian  soldier,  their 
daily  manoeuvring  ground.  An  up- 
rising of  Venetians  in  Venice,  and 
of  Hungarians  in  Hungary,  as- 
sisted by  expeditions  of  volunteers 
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and  by  the  Italian  army — that  was 
the  idea  of  both  Mazzini  and  Gkiri- 
baldi,  and,  as  it  proved,  of  Moltke 
and  the  Pmssian  generals.  Bnt 
the  Itab'an  Government  of  those 
days  was  inspired  by  French  coun- 
sels— any  sort  of  revolutionary  war 
was  what  Napoleon  most  dreaded. 
As  it  had  been  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate  the  volunteer  element,  the 
volunteers  must  be  placed  where 
they  could  do  the  least  mischief — 
be  echeloned' on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Crarda,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol 
—moreover,  they  were  not,  as  in 
1859,  to  pluck  the  first  laurels, 
which  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
royal  army  led  by  the  King  in 
person.  They  were,  in  short,  to 
stand  with  ordered  arms,  wait  till 
the  three  corps  of  the  royal  army 
had  taken  up  their  positions  be- 
tween the  fortresses  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral, and  until  General  Cialdini 
had  crossed  the  Po. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
this  campaign  all  Graribaldi's  best 
officers,  that  he  had  trained  in 
Montevideo,  in  Rome,  Lombardy, 
Sicily,  and  in  Naples  were  serving 
as  generals  in  the  regular  army: 
Bixio,  commanding  the  7th  division 
of  m.  Corps ;  Cosenz,  commanding 
the  4th  division  of  I.  Corps ;  Medici, 
commanding  the  6tli  division  of 
IV.  Corps ;  Sacchi  commanding  the 
ist  division  of  II.  Corps.  Hence  in 
addition  to  his  anxiety  for  the  des- 
tinies of  Italy,  Ghiribaldi  felt  the  in- 
tensest  interest  in  the  conduct  of  these 
officers,  who  were  to  him  as  sons, 
and  whose  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  his  own  tactics  would,  he 
knew,  be  sadly  wanting  in  his  own 
field,  where  he  could  not  now,  as 
once,  see,  examine,  order,  and  ac 
quaint  himself  with  the  smallest 
detail,  without  giving  notice  to  any- 
one of  his  own  whereabouts.  After 
informing  my  husband  that  he 
meant  to  detach  him  from  his  own 
staff  and  send  him  to  General 
Avezzana,who  was  to  command  the 
fleet,  he  expressed  his  wish  that  the 
Sargeon-Qenertdf  who  was  stittining 


every  nerve  to  get  the  ambulance 
materiel  from  the  war-stores  at  No- 
vara,  should  be  at  his  post,  and  added, 
*  I  fear  much  that  they  (the  regular 
army)  are  marching  into  the  lion's 
mouth.*  Still  he  wrote,  with  bis 
own  hand,  an  order  of  the  day,  en- 
couraging the  volunteers  to  emu- 
late their  brethren  of  the  National 
Army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25  th  came 
La  Marmora's  despatch  :  '  Cover 
heroic  Brescia.'  Garibaldi's  worst 
fears  had  been  realised.  The  I. 
and  III.  Corps  d'Arm^  had  crossed 
the  Mincio  simultaneously,  the  se- 
cond  occupying  the  enemy's  terri. 
tory  between  Curtatone  and  Mont- 
anara.  Encouraged  by  meeting 
with  no  resistance,  General  La  Mar* 
mora  flattered  himself  that  the 
Austrians  had  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  the  Adige,  and  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  defending 
the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  Mincio.  Hence  he  decided  to 
occupy  the  country  between  the 
four  fortresses;  separate  the  gap> 
risons  of  Verona,  Peschiera,  Man- 
tua, one  from  the  other ;  engrage  the 
enemy  between  the  plains  of  ViUa- 
franca  and  the  hills  of  Valeggioi 
Somma  Compagna,  and  Castel- 
nuova,  and  thus  enable  General 
Cialdini,  then  occupying  the  ooon- 
try  between  Bologna  and  Ferraia, 
to  cross  the  Po  about  Lago  Scnro, 

But  the  Austrians  soon  changed 
this  daring  onward  march  into  one 
of  the  most  bloody  battles  hitherto 
fought  during  the  present  century* 
Coming  out  from  Verona  and  from 
behind  the  Adige,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  hills  of  San  Giorgio,  in 
Salice,  and  Somma  Compagna,  send^ 
ing  on  masses  of  cavahy  to  Villa* 
franca,  flinging  themselves  simnlta* 
neously  on  the  first  and  third  army 
corps.  Theltalians,as  is  admitted  by 
their  enemies,  fought  with  all  toe 
valour  of  hate,  and  in  the  plains  for 
some  time  they  held  their  own.  But 
the  Austrians  who  came  ont  from 
Verona  had  three  tilings  in  their 
favour:    they  were  weU  supplied. 
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with  water,  wine,  and  rations ;  pos- 
sessed absolute  knowledge  of  the 
battle-field,  and  enormonslj  supe- 
rior forces,  especially  of   artillery 
and    cavaliy.      The    King's    sons, 
Humbert  and  Amadeo,  fought  like 
the  soldiers  in  the  rank  and  file.  Bri. 
gnone*8  division  was  literally  cut  to 
pieces,  those  of  Gk)Yone  and  Grooe 
retook  the   lost  positions ;  but  to- 
wards evening  La  Marmora  gave 
the  order  of  retreat,  and  the  army 
recroBsed  the  Mincio,   though,  as 
mbseqaent  admissions  of  the  Aus- 
trians  prove,  they  might,  as  (Gari- 
baldi explained  on  hearing  of  the 
catastrophe,   'have    slept    on    the 
battle-field.'      The    Italian    losses 
unonnted  to  more  than  9,000  men, 
between   dead,  wounded,  and  pri- 
Bonen.   The  ambulance  service  was 
aHogether  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  day,  but  such  was  the  eager 
devotion  of  the  population,  and  of 
the  civil  surgeons  and  physicians, 
thai  the  wounded  who  were  tiuns- 
ported  from  the  battlefield  received 
immediate  succour  and  aid.    Those 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
safered  terribly ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  malice,  as  the  spec- 
tacle offered  by  the  wounded  who 
armed  at  Vienna  after  the  defeat 
of  Sadowa  is  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending on  record.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Prussians  no  nation 
in  Europe  seems  to  think  it  neces* 
ttiy  that  the  means  and  material 
for  healing  wounds   should  at  all 
correspond  to  the  means  of  destruc- 
tion invented  for  inflicting  them. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  re- 
tseived  to  *  cover  Brescia'  Garibaldi 
established  his  head  quarters  at 
Lonato,  and  on  the  same  day  Major 
OisteUani,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  aharpshooters,  marched  on 
Caffaro,  the  bridge  that  separates 
the  Italian  from  the  Austrian 
l^rol;  took  possession  and  sent 
^  a  portion  of  his  men  to  Bago- 
lioo,  while  the  rest  made  a  recon- 
i^MflBance  at  Lavenone  and  Darzo, 
*od,   eDOonntering     an     Austrian 


colunm,  after  a  short  conflict  sent 
them  flying  back  to  Storo.  Had 
this  trifling  success  been  followed 
up  immediately  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Austrians  would 
have  speedily  been  ousted  from  the 
Tyrol;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  for  concentrating  all  the 
volunteers  round  Lonato  —  the 
bridge  of  CaffaFO — ^was  abandoned, 
and  the  Austrians  retaming  nailed 
up  on  the  bridge  specimens  of  the 
wretched  flintlocks  with  which  their 
victors  were  armed,  forgetting  that 
their  worthlessness  really  enhanced 
the  honour  of  the  victory. 

From  the  first  the  confusion  that 
reigned  at  the  War  Office  was  felt 
severely.  Ammunition — provisions 
— all  were  wanting ;  as  for  ambu- 
lance material  we  had  just  what 
the  chief  could  seize  and  bring 
from  Novara  or  the  railway  station^ 
for,  although  the  Minister  had  con- 
sented on  paper  to  all  the  demands, 
very  little  was  forthcoming. 

Finding  that  the  Austrians  did 
not  cross  the  Mincio  in  pursuit  of 
the  Italian  army,  Garibaldi  was 
left  free  to  fight  his  way  into  the 
Tyrol,  and  on  July  i  ordered 
Colonel  Corte  to  retake  the  posi- 
tions abandoned  on  the  25th. 
With  a  portion  of  his  regiment 
he  occupied  Ponte  d'  Idro,  and  with 
the  remainder  marched  on  Rocca 
d'  Anfo,  the  Austrians  occupying 
the  heights  of  Sant'  Antonio 
and  the  eastern  slopes  of  Monte 
Suello. 

Ghuribaldi  joined  him  during  the 
march,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensued ; 
the  Austrians  with  their  splendid 
carbines  firing  down  from  the 
heights  on  our  men,  who,  armed 
with  their  wretched  flintlocks,  could 
not  revenge  themselves  by  firing 
upwards.  The  defeat  of  Custozza 
had  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire 
nation,  and  the  volunteers  shared 
the  national  sorrow  to  the  full. 
But  on  July  4  the  first  news  that 
came  to  us  from  our  own  corps  was 
victory. 
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We  had  had  a  busy  day;  the 
Snrgeon-G^eral  reviewing  his  men, 
Bending  on  detachments  of  nnrses 
and  sach  scant  material  as  arrived 
to  the  front,  nominating  surgeons 
to  superintend  the  hospitals ;  and 
towards  evening,  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  coming  in,  we 
were  devising  how  we  could  cele- 
brate Gkiribaldi's  birthday — when 
the  terrible  news  arrived  *  The 
Oenerdl  is  wounded.*  Colonel 
Cairoli  furnishing  me  with  a  car- 
riage, I  made  my  way  to  the  little 
for^^s  of  Bocca  d*Anfo,  and 
found  the  General  very  comfort- 
ably settled  on  the  only  bed  in  the 
place,  his  wound  dressed  by  his 
own  staff-surgeon  Major  Albanese, 
anxious  only  that  the  news  should 
not  disanimate  his  men.  '  A  mere 
scratch,'  he  said,  '  for  which  any  of 
my  young  officers  would  be  thank- 
ful ; '  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
flesh  wound  in  the  thigh,  which 
scarcely  prevented  him  from 
mounting  his  horse. 

The  Austrians  had  gained  a 
slight  advantage  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  day,  but  had  been 
driven  back  before  the  night  from 
all  their  positions  and  retreated 
from  Monte  Suello,  Ponte  Gaffaro, 
and  Bagolino.  The  hospital  at 
Storo  was  crowded  with  their 
wounded.  On  ttie  morrow  another 
combat  took  place  in  Yalcanonica 
on  the  Oglio,  the  Austrians  being 
determined,  if  possible,  to  hold  the 
three  passes  by  which  the  Italians 
could  enter  the  Tyrol. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Yaltellina 
and  the  Yalcanonica  had  from  the 
first  implored-  the  Italian  GU)vem- 
ment  to  assist  them  in  defending 
their  territory  from  the  probable 
attack  of  the  Austrians  stationed 
on  the  heights  of  the  Stelvio  and 
the  Tonale;  but  a  deaf  ear  being 
turned  to  their  entreaties  except 
inasmuch  as  permission  was  granted 
for  the  mobilisation  of  two  bat- 
talions of  the  National  Guard,  the 
Austrians  crossed  the  frontier  me- 
nadng  Bormio  from  the  heights  of 


the  Stelvio  and  fortified  the 
in  Yezza. 

It  was  to  oust  them  froi 
positions  that  Gki,ribaldi  sen 
Castellani  to  act  in  conce 
Major  Guicciardini,  comma 
the  National  Guard.  TheAi 
having  sent  out  a  strong 
ment  to  exact  money  and  fo 
the  villages,  were  met  by  a 
Ghuribaldians  who  drove  the 
from  Yezza  and  establishc 
own  outposts  a  mile  bey( 
village.  Emboldened  by  tl 
cess.  Major  Castellani,  who 
tinguished  himself  in  the  "V 
in  i860,  instead  of  remainin 
defensive,  attacked  the  Ac 
who  numbered  4,000,  with 
battalion,  seconded  only 
other — 800  men  in  all,  witl 
tillery — while  the  Austria 
sessed  four  mountain  pieces 
tellani  fell  dead  at  the  heac 
men ;  150  more  fell  around  1 
the  slaughter  would  have 
general  had  not  Caldesi  i 
the  retreat,  which  was  eff< 
good  order — the  Austria 
daring  to  follow  them  i 
oamp  at  Incudine.  On  the 
the  rest  of  the  regiment,  wl 
been  wandering  over  the 
tains  of  Breno,  avoiding  tl 
beaten  by  the  Austrians,  c 
famished  and  weary ;  but 
took  Yezza  and  the  int€ 
positions,  the  Austrians  re 
between  Ponte  di  Legno  and 

Complaints  found  their  ^ 
the  papers  that  these  vo 
had  been  left  without  foo4 
commissariat  staff,  withoul 
ports  by  the  ambulance. 
we  have  seen,  the  materiel  < 
for  each  battalion  and  r 
was  sufficient  for  a  far 
number  of  wounded  than  tl 
fell  at  Monte  Suello  or  Yc 
the  fact  was  that  the  matei 
mised  was  never  furnished, 
to  find  it  at  Novara,  the  hei 
sanitary  service  was  assui 
everything  had  been,  or  W" 
forwarded  to  the  separate 
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bat  as  the  regiments  came  np  one 
after  the  other,  they  were  found  de- 
ficient. Telegrams  on  telegrams 
were  sent  to  the  War  Office,  to  the 
dep6ts  of  Bari,  Barletta,  Como,  bnt 
neither  cars  nor  water-carts,  litters 
Dor  stretchers  were  forthcoming : 
horses  and  moles  were  scarce  in  all 
departments;  the  ambulance  was 
mpplied  last  and  least  of  all. 

Of  the  ten  ambulance  cars  only 
four  had  arrived,  and  two  of  these 
irere  kept  constantly  plying  between 
Brescia  and  Salo,  bringing  the  scant 
materiel  that  was  found  from  time 
to  time  without  proper  addresses  at 
the  railway  station.     Once  we  re- 
o^Ted  a  quantity  of  coils  of  rope 
and  grappling  irons  destined  for  the 
httle  fleet,  and  in  return  were  in- 
formed that   some  of  the  missing 
medicine   chests   had  gone  to  the 
fleet.       No     regimentfJ    medicine 
chests   were  sent  at  all :     of   the 
Koond  size,  the  amputation   cases 
weremissing;  eyen  the  indispensable 
knapsacks  for  the  battalion  surgeons 
only  arrived  towards  the  close  of 
the    iU-omened     campaign — when 
mnle  litters  arrived,  the  packsaddles 
were   wanting !      As  fast  as   the 
things  came  up  to  the  general  am- 
bolance  they  were   despatched   to 
the  regiments  in  the  front.    Papa, 
our  factotum  of  i860,  responsible 
*for   the    entire   materiel   of   the 
"general  ambulance,"  '  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  rage  as  his  stores  and 
magasines  were  emptied  as  soon  as 
filled,  and  yet  the  regimental  sur- 
geons and    the    surgeons  of  bat- 
talions,  even    the  infirmiers,    cla- 
moored  for  more  stuff  and  more ! 

Again  and  again  I  went  to 
Colonel  Acerbi,  the  head  of  the 
commissariat  staff  and  the  most 
imiable  of  mortals.  '  You  may  ran- 
mSk  my  magazines  if  you  Uke,  and 
oariy  off  all  that  can  be  useful ; 
piobably  in  the  biscuit  chests  you 
will  find  cannon  balls  and  cart- 
ndges  where  yon  expect  rice  or 
maoaronL* 

Onoe  across  the  frontier,  food 
^here  was  none  that  was  oAtahle, 


We  messed  together  with  the  vice- 
chief  of  the  ambulance,  Major 
Cipriani,  and  the  other  surgeons 
when  not  detached  on  special  ser- 
vice, and  thought  ourselves  lucky  if 
we  secured  a  piece  of  meat  tough  as 
buffalo  or  a  few  potatoes. 

After  the  4th  of  July  almost  every 
day  was  marked  by  a  skirmish. 
Six  thousand  Austrians,  issuing  from 
Storo,  attempted  to  gain  the  road 
leading  to  Rocca  d'  Anfo.  On  the 
loth,  Oaribaldi,  in  his  carriage, 
flanked  for  the  first  time  with  his 
own  cannon,  directed  the  march 
of  his  men,  who  rushed  on  to  the 
Austrian  colunm  with  the  bayonet, 
and  decided  them  on  beating  a 
hasty  retreat  On  the  nth  they 
made  another  attempt  in  the  Yaf- 
tellina  and  were  repulsed ;  on  the 
14th  of  July,  Gkiribaldi  established 
his  head -quarters  at  Storo  and  here 
divided  his  volunteers  into  five  bri- 
gades ;  then  having  provided  for 
the  defence  of  his  right  wing,  which 
extended  to  Liake  Garda,  and  for 
his  left  which  stretched  to  the 
Tonale  and  the  Stelvio,  he  formed 
two  lines  of  operation :  one  through 
Condino,  directed  against  Fort 
Lardaro  ;  one  from  Storo,  directed 
towards  the  fort  of  Ampola. 

From, Rocca  d'  Anfo,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  the 
road  winds  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Suello,  and  passing  the  town  of 
Anfo  branches  off  close  by  the  bridge 
of  the  same  name,  winding  on  the 
left  round  the  mountains  into  the 
defiles  of  Condino;  on  the  right 
crossing  the  bridge,  till  it  brings 
you  to  Storo.  These  roads  lead 
mto  the  interior  of  the  German 
Tyrol,  the  first  by  Roveredo,  the 
second  by  Riva  and  Arco;  these 
again  unite  in  the  main  road  lead- 
ing from  Peschiera  to  Trento.  The 
roads  are  divided  by  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains,  and  the  only 
means  of  communication  are  by 
the  steepest  of  paths  cut  in  the 
rock,  frequented  by  sportsmen  and 
herdsmen ;  scarcely  accessible  to 
even  i^htly  laden  mulea.  Deenmif^ 
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these  natural  fortifications  insaffi- 
cient  to  defend  what  is  Italian 
territoiy  against  its  lawful  owners, 
the  Austrians,  after  the  war  of  1859, 
constructed  two  forts,  Lardaro 
above  Gondino,  Ampola  above 
Store. 

Behind  these  forts,  with  Biva 
for  their  basis  of  operation,  the 
Austrians  had  entrenched  them- 
selves ;  the  forts  were  strongly 
garrisoned,  armed  with  heavy  can- 
non, and  provisioned  for  a  long 
fliege ;  all  the  buildings  which 
oould  facilitate  the  works  of  be- 
siegers had  been  destroyed. 

With  Biva  for  his  objective 
point  Oaribaldi  resolved  to  possess 
liimself  of  these  two  forts,  and, 
with  the  Austrians  making  con- 
stant sallies,  now  on  his  right  to 
the  Stelvio  and  the  Tonale,  now 
on  his  left,  crossing  the  valley  of 
Ledro  and  scaling  the  Motta  mount, 
which  divides  this  valley  from  the 
valley  of  Lake  Ghirda,  this  was  no 
easy  matter. 

On  the  1 6th  he  advanced  on  the 
left  road  to  occupy  Gondino, 
spurring  on  his  outposts  to  the 
bridge  of  Cimego  on  the  Ghiese. 
There  the  Austrians,  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  awaited  him, 
visible  on  the  heights  to  his  right, 
evidently  intending  a  flank  move- 
ment on  his  left.  At  8  i..M%  the 
battle  commenced,  the  fiercest  yet 
of  the  campaign.  Seeing  that  the 
enemy  was  seeking  to  outflank 
both  wings,  several  companies  of 
volunteers  forded  the  Ghiese  under 
the  fire  of  the  terrible  Jagers,  in 
order  to  gain  the  heights  and 
frustrate  their  intentions  on  the 
right;  several  were  drowned  and 
numbers  fell  dead  and  wounded 
during  the  passage. 

At  Gondino  the  struggle  was 
still  fiercer.  The  Austrians  gained 
the  cemetery  of  San  Lorenzo  on  the 
C^aribaldian  right,  hoping  thus  to 
cut  them  off  from  Storo,  but  they 
were  ousted  from  all  their  positions 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  the 
uppermoat  Jbeights.     The  artillery 


contributed  not  a  little  to  disl 
the  Austrians  from  San  Lon 
By  nightfall  the  Garibaldians 
gained  ground  and  held  all 
original  positions. 

No  complaints  were  made  o 
ambulance  on  that  day.  Surj 
and  soldiers  of  the  Aid  Gorp 
their  duty  under  the  eye  oi 
Surgeon-General  in  person, 
of  the  wounded  as  were  trans 
able  after  a  field  dressing, 
carried  back  to  Storo  ;  a  temp 
hospital  being  arranged  at  Go: 
for  the  remainder. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Ai 
was  proceeding  vigorously, 
fort  consisting  of  two  case: 
occupies  the  entire  space  be 
two  almost  perpendicular  i 
tains.  The  road  passes  be 
them  and  forms  the  place  d' 
on  Monte  Giojello.  Here 
enemy  had  planted  their  ca 
which,  with  the  pieces  of  th< 
and  an  unintermittent  supp 
musketry,  prevented  the  Gf 
dians  from  advancing  on  that 

On  the  isth,  however,  the 
ceeded  in  planting  two  gu! 
Mount  Fustach ;  another  bat 
carried  four  pieces  up  the  i 
tain  of  San  Lorenzo,  then  dov 
other  side  and  up  to  the  cr< 
Santa  Groce.  The  second 
ment  was  sent  to  occupy 
narrow  road  which,  by  the 
of  Laghetti,  leads  to  Tiarno  ; 
during  the  night,  a  battalio 
vanced  within  reach  of  the  en 
guns  under  Monte  Giojello. 
Austrians,  finding  themselvei 
surrounded,  made  an  attem 
occupy  Storo.  Garibaldi 
ordered  his  men  to  occupy  ] 
Giojello  at  any  cost.  Al 
larger  guns  were  carried  up  < 
men's  shoulders  to  Mount  Fm 
those  of  Mount  Santa  Gro< 
placed  by  sixteen  pounders, 
under  cover  of  their  own  gi 
company  of  volunteers  da 
down  the  rocky  heights  of  1 
Fustach  compelled  the  Ana 
to    abandon    Mount  Giojellc 
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retreat  within  the  fort.  Mount 
Giojello  was  then  occapied  bj  the 
henaglieri;  another  battalion  sar- 
ronnded  the  heights  on  the  right, 
preclnding  the  exit  on  Tiamo.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lioate- 
oant  Alasia,  loading  a  mountain 
piece  which  he  had  brought  along 
the  main  road,  in  the  shelter  of  a 
cleft  of  rock,  advanced  under  a 
hailstorm  of  grape,  fired,  withdrew 
to  his  cleft,  reloflbded,  refired,  re- 
peating the  operation  twenty  times, 
then  fell  dead  upon  his  piece  with 
I  corporal  and  two  soldiers  hj  his 
tide. 

At  Hie  same  moment  a  grenade 
woonded  forty  volanteers  who 
were  guarding  the  piece ;  they 
were  instantly  carried  off  and 
tnoBported  to  Storo,  while  the 
soldiers  carried  the  cannon  to  a 
place  of  safety.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  Garibaldi  ar- 
rived at  Ca  de*  Yenti,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  brigade,  and  had 
not  reached  Storo,  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  him  that  the 
Anstrians  had  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, leaving  the  dead,  wounded, 
and  two  hundred  prisoners  in  his 
hands.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the 
TdanteerB  in  striking  down  the 
hated  black  and  yellow  flag,  in 
seeing  the  double-headed  eagle 
Ijing  in  the  dast,  and  the  tricolour 
h(»sted  in  its  place,  while  five 
salroe  of  artillery  celebrated  the 
erent  Even  Gku*ibaldi*s  face,  so 
stem  and  taciturn  thronghoat  that 
campaign,  was  lit  up  with  a 
momentary  gleam  of  satisfaction 
when  the  Austrian  flag  was  brought 
to  him.  Encouraged  by  this  sac- 
ceaa,  the  general  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance  towards  the  valley  of 
Ledro,  with  Biva  always  for  their 
objective  point,  and  to  the  troops 
that  had  surrounded  Ampola  added 
the  5th  regiment,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Chiassi. 

This  was  considered  the  crack 
regiment  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
e?erjaiie8lriTiBgto  serve  under  the 
ordm  of  the  bdoved  Chiassi,  a  vete- 


ran (though  young)  famed  for  his 
daring  conspiracies  against  Austria 
in  1852,  who  barely  escaped  the  fate 
of  Tazzoli  and  the  other  Mantuaif 
patriots  shot  under  the'  fortress  of 
Belfiore  in  sight  of  their  native 
city ;  one  *  of  the  thousand  of 
Marsalla,'  now  deputy  to  the  Italian 
Parliament. 

Bertani,  as  was  his  wont,  rode 
forward  to  inspect  the  site  fixed 
for  the  encampment;  and  Colonel 
Chiassi,  who  was  riding  at  the  head 
of  his  men  marching  up  to  take 
their  positions,  descended  from  his 
horse  and  rode  on  with  us  in  the 
little  one-horse  trap,  the  only  vehicle 
which  the  Surgeon- General  allowed 
himself  besides  his  saddle-horse, 
having  transferred  his  proper  am- 
bulance carriage  to  General  Grari- 
baldi,  in  order  that  he  might  travel 
with  as  little  fatigue  as  possible 
after  his  wound.  Chiassi  descanted 
enthusiastically  on  the  discipline 
and  good  spirit  that  animated  his 
men ;  and,  asked  by  Colonel  Ber- 
tani, who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
ambulance  arrangements,  answered, 
•Perfectly.'  This  time,  it  seems, 
*  last  come,  best  served.'  This  was 
true,  for  the  materiel  had  now  for 
the  most  part  reached  Brescia,  and 
was  being  rapidly  brought  forward 
to  the  frontier  in  the  ambulance 
vans. 

Afler  assuring  himself  that  all 
was  in  working  order,  the  Surgeon- 
General  returned  to  Cafiaro  to  super- 
intend the  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  head-quarters;  and,  in 
the  ailemoon  of  the  same  day,  sent 
me  on  with  the  second  chemist, 
Samuele,  to  fix  the  lodgments  for 
the  aid  company,  the  train,  and  the 
staff,  in  the  villages  of  Tiamo  di 
Sopra  and  Tiamo  di  Sotto. 

The  road  leading  out  above  the 
fort  of  Ampola  winds  round  the 
mountains,  then  descends  to  the 
valley  of  Laghette ;  here  are  two 
defiles,  and  at  about  half-a-mile 
distant  one  from  the  other  are  the 
villages  of  Tiamo  di  Sopra  ojidi 
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Tiamo  di  Sotto.  Beyond  the  latter 
opens  out  the  narrow  yallej  with 
Bezzecca  on  the  left,  and  abont 
half-a-mile  onwards  the  Tillage  of 
Pieve,  where  the  lake  of  Ledro 
commences.  Behind  Bezzecca  is 
a  second  yalley,  Dei  Concei,  in  a 
wind  of  the  mountains,  with  Mount 
Tratt  on  the  right.  The  valley  is 
crossed  by  the  high  road  which 
passes  by  the  three  villages  of 
Locca,  Insumo,  and  Inguizo. 

It  was  necessary  to  close  all  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  whose 
heights  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  lest,  possessing  themselves  of 
Bezzecca,  advancing  by  the  valley 
of  the  Concei,  they  should  cut 
off  the  second  regiment  on  the  lake 
of  Ledro,  and,  occupying  the  moun- 
tains between  Ampola  and  Lardaro, 
menace  both  lines  of  operation  on 
their  flanks.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Garibaldians  could  suc- 
ceed in  ousting  the  Anstrians  from 
the  mountains,  the  road  would  be 
cleared  to  Biva,  the  fort  of  Lardaro 
easily  surrounded,  and  the  onward 
march  to  Boverero  and  Trento 
facilitated. 

With  this  aim  in  view  the 
orders  were  given  to  occupy  the 
villages  in  the  valley  of  Concei,  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Tratt,  and  the 
hill  in  front  of  Bezzecca.  Colonel 
Chiassi,  after  disposing  his  men  on 
the  surrounding  slopes,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  in  an  isolated  house 
on  Tiamo  di  Sotto. 

Having  executed  my  commission 
to  find  lodgment  for  the  train  of 
the  ambulance  and  for  the  Aid 
Corps,  I  visited  Colonel  Chiassi 
as  he  was  taking  his  meagre  meal 
of  bread  and  broth,  and  telling  him 
of  our  difficulty  in  finding  quarters 
for  the  staff  of  the  ambulance,  he 
answered  cheerily  :  *  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  that;  tell  Bertani 
that  he  will  find  good  quarters  here 
for  to-morrow,  as,  if  we  are  not 
attacked,  we  shall  unearth  the  enemy 
ourselves.'  Again  I  asked  if  any 
reinforcements  were  needed  for  the 
Mmbnlance,      'None/   he    replied; 


'  better    not   encumber   thi 
with  waggons  and  baggage 

As  he  spoke  I  was  lookinj 
to  the   little  garden  below 
a   white  rose-bush    in   ful] 
stood   in   the   moonlight. 
Colonel   shook  hands  with 
sent  special  messages   to 
Sacchi,  and  my  husband, 
have  been  fancy,  but  they 
like  a  last  advice.     Whilst 
for  the  carriage,  after  visi 
detachment  of  the  Aid  Cc 
tioned  in  the  village,  there 
alarm  at  the  outposts,  who 
that   the    Austrian     vedet 
been  seen  on  Mount   Trs 
presently  came  the  tidings 
alarm  was  false,  and  we  dn 
to    Store.     There   I  saw, 
night,  the  vice- chief  of  the  ( 
private  staff,  who  assured 
there  was  nothing  new  exc 
General   Garibaldi  would 
his  head-quarters  to  Tiam 
morrow.      Returning    to 
about  I  A.M.,  Colonel  Beri 
still  awaiting  my  report, 
grew     thoughtful    when 
Chiassi*s  message,  and  he 
despatched   an    order    to 
Sacchi  to  take  or  send  on 
detachment  of  the  Aid  Coi 
ing,   'The  cars  and  bagg 
move  on  ;  when  Garibaldi 
quarters   are  removed  fro 
our  heavy  materiel  can  b< 
there.' 

On  the  morrow,  after  i 
the  report  from  all  his  offi 
warning  Papa  to  have  all 
ness  for  departure,  a  teleg 
put  into  his  hand.  His  fac 
ashen  grey. 

*  Garibaldi  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  No,  Chiassi,'  he  answei 

The  alarm  of  the  previo 
had  been  but  too  well 
The  battalions  sent  to  th 
tains  on  the  left  had  beez 
take  up  advantageous  p 
but  those  sent  to  the  ri^ 
attacked  vigorously  befor 
and  dispersed  among  the 
portion  were  made  prison 
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mare    compelled    to   re- 

t  the  first  shot  rode  with 
ito  the  thickest  of  the 
d  his  men,  re-formed — 
oemeterj,  beyond  Bez- 
£ell  with  a  ballet  throngh 
rhile  bj  his  side  fell  the 
snrgeon  Bertoni,  a  bol- 
r  at  the  back  of  his  head 
;  oat  at  his  month.  Six 
^.ostrians,  with  a  monn- 
f  and  a  rocket  battery  in 
commanded  by  General 
person,  had  attacked  en 
ling  to  turn  the  Garibal- 
wing  and    finding  the 

Pieve  defended  too 
r  them  to  advance,  they 
id  all  their  forces  in  Val 
uid  drove  back  the  volnn- 
>ned  in  the  villages  of 
id  Insnmo;  bat  these 
the  heights  of  Locca, 
were  reinforced  by  fresh 
ting  oat  from  Bezzecca, 
^uly  two  gans  they  pos- 
ied  yigoronsly  to  the 
btery. 

i,  informed  of  the  battle, 
itantly  from  Storo ;  when 

at  Tiamo  a  general 
ned  imminent.  Chiassi's 
dejected  by  the  loss  of 
^1,  was  in  ntter  conf nsion ; 
^ent  had  fitiled  to  gain 
of  the  Concei,  the  2nd 
ice  no  farther  than  Pieve. 
ry  above  Bezzecca,  where 
fallen,  was  in  the  hands 
trians,  and  his  body  had 
in  their  possession  for 
8.  Bezzecca  was  also 
Anstrians  were  within  a 
of  the  two  gans,  whose 
ire  nearly  all  dead  at  their 
I  only  by  a  desperate 
the  pieces  saved  and  car- 
te Tiamo.  Ghiribaldi's 
tnce  restored  order  and 
16  coarage  of  the  com- 
Se  had  ordered  Major 
0  bring  up  the  cannon 
h^  himself  snperintend- 
oDocation;  the  soldieiv 


carrying  them  up  the  steep  slopes  on 
their  backs ;  carrying  the  Q^neral 
also,  for  a  wheel  had  fiftllen  on  his 
lame  foot,  occasioning  him  terrible 
thoagh  anheeded  safiering.  His 
own  aides  multiplied  themselves. 
Canzio,  his  son-in-law,  brave  among 
braves,  distingaished  himself  as 
nsnal ;  yonng  Bicciotti,  jost  over 
from  England,  gaining  nis  spurs 
among  the  mounted  Gaides.  Me- 
notti,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
made  a  magnificent  charge  and  oc- 
capied  the  mountain  on  the  left  of 
the  Valley  dei  Concei,  while  a  bat- 
talion of  bersaglieri,  dashing  up 
from  Tiamo,  drove  back  the  enemy 
from  the  mountain  in  front  of  Bez- 
zecca ;  then  the  well-adjnsted  aim 
of  the  cannon  compelled  them  to 
abandon  Bezzecca  itself,  pursued  by 
all  the  moanted  Guides,  with  Canzio 
and  Bicciotti  at  their  head.  The 
Anstrians  halted  again  at  Locca, 
where  they  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  9th  regiment,  which  de- 
scended on  their  left,  drove  them 
thence  and  pursued  them  with  the 
bayonet. 

Once  more  Gkribaldi  changed  the 
position  of  hb  guns,  to  protect  the 
sharpshooters,  who  gave  the  enemy 
no  respite.  At  length  the  Anstrians 
sounded  the  signal  for  retreat, 
and,  sending  two  colamns  to  protect 
them  on  right  and  left,  regained 
Mount  Tratt,  and  on  the  morrow 
descended  to  Campi,  General  Kiihn 
avowing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
defend  the  Italian  Tyrol. 

The  panic,  that  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  day  had  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  army  of  the  volnn- 
teers,  was  shared  by  the  ambulance 
of  poor  Chiassfs  regiment ;  but  this 
is  not  surprising,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  regimental  surgeon 
received  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  first  hour  of 
the  fight,  and  that  the  cemetery 
and  the  town  of  Bezzecca  were  for 
several  hours  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Bat  hardly  were  these 
posts  retaken  than  order  was  re- 
stored    AU   the   wounded— -\K>t\i 
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Austrians  and  Garibaldians — were 
carried  off  the  field ;  and  not 
only  the  wonnded,  bnt  the  dead — 
Ghinosi,  Ghiassi's  secretary,  hiniBelf 
superintending  the  transport  of  the 
remains  of  his  beloved  Colonel  to 
the  house  in  Tiamo  which  he  had 
occupied  on  the  overnight;  the 
Austrians  having  first  stripped  him 
of  everything  but  his  shirt  and 
trousers.  Major  Albanese,  Gari- 
baldi's own  staff-surgeon,  was  on 
the  field  from  the  moment  the 
General  himself  came  up.  All  the 
regimental  surgeons,  the  surgeons 
of  battalions,  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Aid  Corps,  performed  their 
duty  admirably.  Two  English 
ladies  who  were  visiting  Garibaldi 
at  Store — ^Mrs.  Chambers,  whose 
husband  was  attached  to  Ghuibaldi's 
private  staff,  and  Miss  Durant — 
distinguiHhed  themselves  by  their 
intelligent  activity;  and  at  4  p.m. 
the  Surgeon- General  came  up  with 
the  doctors  and  surgeons  of  his 
staff.  I  noted  the  hour,  as  I  was  in 
time  to  lead  Bertani  and  Sacchi  to 
the  house  where  their  lost  friend 
lay  in  the  courtyard,  his  secretary 
just  placing  him  on  the  rough 
bier  that  was  to  convey  this  only 
son  to  his  octogenarian  mother. 
The  wound  over  the  heart  was 
scarcely  visible,  but  there  was  an 
awful  sternness  on  his  face  that  it 
had  never  worn  in  life.  It  showed 
the  anguish  of  the  hero  whose  last 
earth -glance  had  rested  on  his 
soldiers  falling  back  before  the  foe.  1 
placed  on  his  breast  some  of  the  white 
roses  that  had  arrested  my  attention 
on  the  overnight ;  we  cut  off  some 
of  the  hair,  that  was  perfectly  white, 
though  he  was  scarcely  forty.  A 
hard  dry  sob  broke  from  Sacchi*s 
lips  as  he  bent  over  this  his  child- 
hood's friend.  Bertani's  eyes  were 
full.  The  adieus  lasted  but  a  few 
seconds,  for  the  living  sufferers 
claimed  every  thought  and  care. 

In  the  churches  and   houses  of 

Tiamo   di    Sotto    and    Tiamo    di 

Sopra  and  at  Bezzecca  the  wounded 

Jaj^,  Bettoni  and  some  others  were, 


at  their  earnest  request,  1 
in  one  of  the  model  ambuL 
to  Storo ;  and  every  single 
man  was  visited,  had  his 
dressed,  and  was  fed  w 
wretched  food  as  could  be ' 
for  the  occasion.  All  the  o 
that  were  of  immediate 
were  fixed  for  the  morro 
geons  were  placed  on  go 
only  when  the  second 
surgeons  and  the  ambulaz 
port  materiel  arrived^  1 
stationed  before  the  arc 
house  in  Tiamo  di  Sot 
Sacchi  at  2  pjc.  persuade 
to  lie  down  for  a  few 
a  room  prepared  for  him 
again,  at  daybreak,  all  the 
were  at  their  posts ;  and  ¥ 
were  performing  the  opei 
urgent  necessity,  Sacchi  a 
with  the  Aid  Corps,  supe 
the  removal  of  such  as 
transported  without  dangi 
to  his  theory  that  the 
suffer  more  from  transp 
from  the  wounds  themse 
Bertani  allowed  only  the  v 
cases  to  be  removed,  esp 
the  hospitals  at  Brescia 
nearer  Lombard  cities  w 
crowded.  Hospitals  were  • 
all  along  the  line.  If  tl 
cipalities  were  in  a  con 
furnish  them,  good;  if 
commissariat  suppUed  the 
which  was  arranged  in  a 
the  surgeons  of  the  gee 
bulance.  At  the  little  h< 
Strada,  at  the  extreme 
near  Lardara,  Dottore  ] 
Casorati,  of  Pavia,  surge( 
6th  regiment,  directed 
arrangements ;  then  was  f 
by  Dottore  Granata,  surgeo 
of  the  hospital  of  Codogno 
The  hospital  of  Veston< 
der  the  direction  of  Dottor 
who  had  been  director  ol 
hospitals  in  '48,  '49,  '6g 
the  latter  surgeon  of  divisi 
hospital  of  Anfo  was  dli 
Dottore  Elia  Mortara,  Pre 
Anatomy,  and  director  of 
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1  of  Pemgia;  Gaffaro,  by 
li  Bofiaii,  the  fayonrite  pnpil 
datant  of  Professor  Zanetti, 
bable  successor  of  his  dien- 
L  fiune  ;  the  temporary  hos- 
r  Storo  hj  Dottore  Prandina, 
s  a  special  talent  for  organi** 
Dottori  Bami  of  Siena,  and 
ani  of  Bergamo  ;  Condino,bj 
\  Andrenzsi,  well  known  as 
and  physician,  and  Dottore 
pecially  recommended  by  the 
nt  of  the  Superior  Council 
Military  Sanitary  Service; 
It  Salo  was  oar  old  yice« 
I  i860.  Dr.  Stradivari,  the 
.  of  Lombard  surgeons  and 
iiiB,  hale  and  energetic  as 
.  true  fiftther  to  the  sufferers, 
ored  of  his  subordinates. 
«eh  hospital  were  detach, 
of  the  Aid  Corps,  serving 
68,  cooks,  or  dressers,  while 
id  all  of  these  hospitals  were 
daily  by  Professor  Emilio 
li,  of  Florence,  the  vice- 
»f  the  ambulance,  or  by  the 
nnGeneral  in  person.  Very 
was  an  operation  performed 
Bertani  had  pronounced  it 
Ue,  while  sentence  was  some- 
|»ronounced  against  the  votes 
majority. 

member  one  instance,  when 
>  staff,  and  two  foreign  sur. 
on  a  visit  to  the  hospitals, 
Bd  the  necessity  of  amputate 
16^  leg  of  a  young  Tuscan — 
xmiminuted  fracture.  '  He 
not  survive  the  operation,* 
ha  chief.  Then  a  private 
ilatum  was  held,  and  still  the 
ity  ^^^  ^  their  original 
n.  ^  ^en  I  must  act  on  my 
responsibility,'  said  Bertani, 
hng  to  me  for  his  instru- 
There  and  then  he  per- 
1  a  resection,  liberating  a 
Ity  of  matter  that  had  accu- 
ed  below  the  knee.  *Now,' 
ig  to  me,  *  all  depends  on  the 
^  of  nutoition  that  the  patient 
bsQvb;'  and  to  his  uncle,  for 
•d  was  an  orf^ian,  'If  you 
him  in  the  hospital  I  think  I 


can  guarantee,  not  only  his  life,  but 
that  he  will  make  a  good  soldier 
yet ;  if  vou  remove  hmi  you  must 
answer  lor  the  consequences.'  Beef- 
tea  and  Jelly,  made  in  the  most  ap- 
proved tashion,  were  administered ; 
the  patient  was  not  removed,  and, 
just  one  year  after,  served  again  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Monte 
Botondo.  Truly  to  see  and  know 
our  surgeon-soloier  as  he  is,  one 
must  accompany  him  to  the  hospi- 
tals— a  chance  never  lost  by  Dr. 
Sacchi  and  myself  whenever  the 
permission  was  vouchsafed  to  us. 
Inflexible  with  his  subordinates, 
severe  to  sternness  on  an  awkward 
dresser,  a  nurse  who  had  made  a 
bed  badly,  or  disturbed  a  patient 
when  chan^ng  the  sheets  (on 
which  occasions  he  would  himself 
teach  the  delinquent  how  to  do 
things  properly),  Bertani's  pre- 
sence in  the  hospital  acts  like  that 
of  Oarihaldi  on  the  battle-field. 
There  the  soldier  is  excited  to  face 
death  unflinchingly  ;  here  to  under- 
go inevitable  suffering  heroically. 
£verv  pain-stricken  face  is  turned 
to  his,  each  waiting  for  his  sen- 
tence ;  the  patient  of  the  moment 
seeking  in  the  luminous  pathetic 
eyes  the  secret  of  his  fate,  then  to 
the  strong,  tender,  unfiEdtering  touch 
yields  himiself  unquestioning!^;  feel- 
mg  that  the  surgeon's  pulse  is  iron- 
bound,  but  that  his  heart  quivers 
¥nth  the  pain  he  must  inflict  to 
heal. 

Once  the  threshold  of  the  hospi- 
tal crossed,  let  ambulance  officers 
and  soldiers  look  well  that  all  be 
fitting  and  in  order;  especially  if 
transports  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
when  a  broken  stretcher,  a  screw 
loose  in  a  litter,  an  unkempt  animal, 
or  rusty  harness,  is  traced  home  to 
the  responsible  party  with  unerring 
vigilance.  '  I  teamed  more  in  the 
campaign  of  1866,'  said  a  surgeon 
to  me  the  other  day,  who  had  tended 
Bixio  on  his  terrible  death-bed, 
than  in  all  my  former  or  later  ex. 
periences ;  but  I  was  always  expect- 
ing or  receiving  reprimandB,  l'?raa 
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a  qnestioD  of  life  or  deatL 
ninif  one  of  the  Gnides  woiu 
Bezzecca,  amputated,  and  g( 
fiEkVonrably,  was  plainly  to! 
removal  would  cost  him  1 
*•  Then  I  prefer  to  die  at  ho 
answered,  '  for  here  I  shall 
suredlj ;'  and,  though  removi 
the  utmost  care,  his  life  was 
forfeited. 

From  the  hospital  of  St 
those  of  Ga&ro,  Bertani,  C 
and  Sacchi  passed  hour  b; 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  t 
repugnance  and  actual  terro: 
wounded  to  remain  with  th 
and  yellow  flag  in  sight  w< 
even  more  dangerous  than 
removaL  So  all  except  th< 
were  transported  to  Salo  8 
hospitals  in  Brescia.  He 
model  ambulance  cars  n 
most  important  service, 
superintended    in    person 


snrprised  at  the  close  to  find  that  I 
was  down  for  a  silver  medal,  and 
when  the  Doctor  told  me  that  he 
looked  upon  me  as  one  of  his  most 
promising  pupils.' 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  ambulance  of  i866 
was  exempt  from  criticism,  or  that 
the  public  and  press  failed  to  anim- 
advert upon  and  even  to  exaggerate 
all  shortcomings. 

The  day  of  Bezzecca  was  marked 
out  for  special  criticism.  Casual 
visitors  to  the  temporary  hospitals 
only  noted  the  rough  beds,  ihe 
hard  mattresses,  the  coarse  sheets, 
the  absence  of  mosquito-curtains, 
scarcity  of  ice  and  other  delicacies. 
Loud  complaints  were  made  be- 
cause the  surgeon-general  — with 
all  the  graduates  of  his  Aid  Corps 
acting  as  nurses  or  dressers — 
declined  six  Neapolitan  surgeons, 
who  offered  their  services  gratis,  or 

to  allow  a  Milanese  squadron  of  transports ;  a  surgeon  was  se 
nurses  and  surgeons  to  act  inde-  each  car  or  waggon,  ai 
pendently  of  the  organised  sanitary 
service.  But  the  wounded  them- 
selves, who  at  first  sought,  as  they 
always  do,  to  be  sheltered  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  were  instead  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospitals,  soon  learned 
to  prefer  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
doctors,  and  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geons and  trained  nurses,  to  the 
softer  but  often  feital  kindness 
lavished  on  them  by  untrained  at- 
tendants. The  news  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  following  upon 
the  ill-omened  battle  of  Lissa,  cast 
fresh  gloom  over  our  camp  as  over 
the  nation.  When,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  it  was  made  known  that 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  which  had  cost 
such  torreni«  of  blood  and  such 
precious  life,  was  to  be  abandoned, 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
rage  of  the  volunteers,  knew  no 
bounds.  Garibaldi's  laconic  answer, 
*  I  obey,'  to  La  Marmora's  orders  to 
evacuate  the  Tyrol,  left  no  margin 
for  open  rebellion.  Then  the 
wounded,  one  and  all,  clamoured  to 
be  transported.    With  many  it  was 

(7b  he  eonHnued.) 


wounded  really  sidSered  le 
was  feared,  having  their 
carefully  dressed  before  si 
the  carriages  well  supplie 
water,  broth,  and  ice ;  the  j< 
performed  in  the  morning  o: 
cool  of  the  evening. 

The  Convention  of  Gene 
not  yet  recognised  by  th< 
batants.  The  Austrians,  i 
and  humiliated  by  the  forced 
of  Venice,  wreaked  their  vei 
on  the  poor  Tyrolese  who  hi 
pathised  and  assisted  the  ( 
dians ;  and  they  were  aln 
possession  of  the  Tyrol  whe 
witnessing  the  exodus  of  1 
volunteer  from  the  soil  ^ 
with  their  blood,  and  desp 
the  last  batch  of  wounded,  t 
geon- General,  two  hours  aft 
night  and  on  the  day  foUow 
expiration  of  the  term  fixed 
occupation  by  the  Austrians, 
the  bridge  of  Cafiaro  to  cont 
ministrations  till  the  woun< 
stored  to  their  homes,  shou 
to  need  his  aid. 
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I  legislation  of  1874  seems 
ir  to  liave  intensified  than 
'  betting.  ^  At  the  present 
e  money  changes  hands 
\xDg  ring,  and  in  the  clnbs 
» the  nse  of  betting  men, 
she  case  before  the  member 
ow  broaght  in  his  Bill 
exaggeration  to  say  that 
racing  of  the  present  year 
Lincoln,  a  larger  nnrober 
;lors  and  bookmakers  have 
<m  our  raceconrses,  and 
have  been  made,  than  in 
VOB  year ;  and  greater  sums 
y  also,  in  the  name  of 
ire  now  competed  for  by 
s  of  racehorses.  Last  year 
larter  of  a  million  sterling 
I  for  in  this  country,  in 
to  the  bets,  and  2,504 
»k  part  in  1,907  contests, 
arkable  circumstance,  too, 
■mation  on  the  subject  of 
Lng  is  now  more  widely 
ban  it  ever  was  before.     In 

metropolis  there  is  one 
sr  entirely  devoted  to  horse 
d  other  pastimes,  and  all 
on  daily  journals  keep  a 
•  or  *  tipster,*  the  Times 

and  even  that  Leviathan 
88,  if  it  does  not  prophesy 
hers  into  a  focus  and  anno- 
it  is  said  on  the  chief  race 

by  its  contemporaries ; 
le  provincial  daily  papers 

the  payments  disbursed 
ng  intelligence  and  dinmal 
mt  during  the  year  to  a 
ble    sum    of     money — as 

a  thousand  pounds  per 
t  is  said,  falls  to  be  paid 
is  heading  by  any  enter- 
provincial  journal.  In 
to  gleaning  the  sporting 
oe     of    the   daily     news- 


papers, many  private  gentlemen 
keep  a  taiU  at  Newmarket ;  and  this 
year  a  larger  number  of  officers 
and  other  men  of  position  than 
usual  have  made  books  on  the 
Derby  and  the  more  important 
handicaps. 

In  an  exposition  of  betting  and 
bookmaking   there  is  much  to  be 
said  which  must  be  new  and  inte- 
resting to  the  general  public.   There 
are  few    outside    the  betting  ring 
who  possess  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  racing  finance,  of  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  annually 
lost  and  won  by  those  who  play  a 
part  in  it,   or  of  the  personnel  of 
those  who  regulate  the  machinery 
of   horse    racing.      Hundreds    of 
varied     facts     and     circumstances 
are   constantly   occurring   in    con- 
nection   with   our    *  great  national 
sport,'  which    are  never  recorded 
in  the  newspapers.    In  truth,   the 
world  of  the  turf  is  a  world    by 
itself,  a  strange  one  too,  playing  its 
own  game  with  tremendous  inten- 
sity by  means  of  peculiar  dramatis 
personce   devoted  to  the    business. 
Its     inhabitants,    which    speak    a 
language    of   their  own,   may    be 
arranged  in  two  great  divisions,  con- 
sisting of  those  .who  lay  '  the  odds ' 
and  those  who  take  Hhe  odds' — 
bookmakers  and   bettors,  in    fact. 
These    divisions   may    be    largely 
divided  and  subdivided,    and    the 
world  of  the  turf,  too,  has  its  pa- 
trician and  plebeian  elements.     In 
the  chief  betting   ring   are  to  be 
found  the  leviathans  of  the  busi- 
ness;  outside  of   'TattersalPs'  en- 
closure are  their  parasites;  whilst 
crawling  about  the  outer  gates,  in 
search   of    stray    half-crowns  and 
even  smaller  coins,   may  often  be 
discerned    abject    victims    of    the 


•  See  Fraser  for  November  1874. 
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greater  *  lords  of  the  pencil,'  whose 
deeds  of  financial  daring  merit,  at 
least,  chronicle  and  explanation. 
The  task  of  pointing  the  moral  on 
what  we  saj  in  the  following  pages 
mnst  be  left  in  other  hands. 

Tlie '  bookmaker,'  of  all  connected 
with  the  tnrf,  is  probably  the  person 
of  highest  Importance.  It  is  he  who 
gathers  in  the  money  which  keeps 
up  the  pastime  of  racing.  "Without 
bountiful  supplies  of  gold,  the  sport 
would  soon  be  numbered  among 
the  world's  forgotten  pastimes; 
gentlemen  would  very  speedily  tire 
of  keeping  high-mettled  racers  to 
run  only  for  their  own  money. 
It  is  the  large  sums  which  may 
be  won  even  oyer  a  small  race 
that  tempt  men  to  try  their 
fortune  on  the  turf.  To  keep  a 
racehorse  in  a  good  training  stable 
and  liquidate  the  trainer's  bill,  pay 
necessary  travelling  expenses  in- 
curred in  visiting  the  different 
meetings,  the  entry  moneys  required 
tor  the  various  races,  the  bills  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the 
many  other  expenses  entailed  upon 
men  who  keep  a  stud,  will  require, 
on  the  average,  an  expenditure  of 
20o2.  a  year.  Supposing  there 
are  1,500  racehorses  in  train- 
ing, a  total  sum  of  300,000^. 
would  thus  be  required  simply  for 
necessaiT  expenditure,  and  the 
value  01  the  stakes  run  for  being 
(was  last  year,  at  any  rate)  250,000^. 
how  and  where  are  owners  of 
horses  to  find  their  reward,  or,  to 
put  the  matter  modestly,  interest 
for  the  capital  expended  on  the 
breeding  or  buying  of  blood  stock, 
unless  they  have  recourse  to  the 
bookmakers  ?  A  *  yearling '  of  good 
pedigree  has  often  been  known  to 
fetch  2,oooZ.y  and  instances  are  on 
record  of  double  that  amount  being 
paid  for  a  blood-like  animal  likely 
to  stand  the  casualties  of  training ; 
and,  haying  to  pay  such  prices,  a 
small  stud  of  ten  or  twelve  good 
horses  may  cost  as  much  as  2o,oooL, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  five  per 


cent.,  amounts  to  a  thousai 
per  annum.  These  sums 
require  a  good  deal  of  *  fi 
they  say  on  the  turf,  ax 
enough  suggest  that  hors 
a  sport  only  suitable  for  1 
wealthy  nobles.  In  fin 
sums  of  money  indicated, 
the  bookmaker  is  essent 
horse  may  be  backed  tc 
owner,  or,  indeed,  any  j 
large  sum  of  money,  esp 
the  case  of  one  of  the  grea 
caps,  and  more  particule 
the  animal  has  been  *  w( 
managed  in  the  market,  wi 
to  the  landing  of  a  gra 
Horses  entered  to  compel 
classic  races  (and  they  i 
be  so  entered  when  they 
lings)  which  are  hon< 
through  their  two-year-ol 
ments,  their  form  having 
known,  cannot,  of  course,  1 
in  the  turf  market  for  li 
without  the  risk  of  a  lavisl 
ture.  Hence  an  animal  ' 
won  the  Middle  Park  or 
Plate,  or  any  of  the  ot 
prizes  for  two-year-old  he 
figure  in  the  betting  for  t 
during  the  mouth  of  Apri 
of  something  like  five  to  01 
the  same  horse  should  be 
nate  as  to  win  the  Two  ' 
Guineas  Stakes,  the  oddi 
all  probability,  become  n 
half  the  above  figure.  So 
are  now  and  again  kept  e: 
with  a  view  to  winning  i 
or  the  St.  Leger. 

If  the  bookmaker  has  t 
large  amounts  of  money  1 
winners  are  often  backed, 
the  credit  of  his  account  t! 
betted  against  the  other 
the  race,  which  should  be 
and  is  sometimes  much  n 
he  is  required  to  pay. 
handicaps  as  the  City  and  I 
or  Cesare witch,  a  large  n 
the  horses  which  accept  ai 
backed.  Out  of  sixty  c 
animals,  as  many  as  tweh 
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betted  against  at  oomparatively 
short  od&,  at  fignres  we  shall  sup- 
pose ranging  from  three  to  one  m 
tliecase  of  fayonrites,  to  twenty  to 
0D8  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other 
hones.  The  following  specification 
of  how  a  handicap  is  financed  will 
serve  to  illastrate  the  mode  adopted 
b^  a  bookmaker  of  sqnaring  his 


account.  Suppose  that  a  thousand 
pounds  book  has  been  made  on  some 
handicap — in  other  words,  that  some 
particular  bookmaker  has  resolved 
to  wager  a  thousand  pounds  against 
every  one  of  the  accepting  horses 
winning  the  race — his  account  would 
probably  stand  as  follows  on  the 
morning  of  the  race  day. 


To  neeiTe  on  account  of  the  first  fiivourite,  at  an  average  of  5  to  i 
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ft 


each 


£200 
130 
120 
200 

150 

all  others,  including  those  '  scratched  * 200 


second 
third  „  M 

fonrth  and  fifth  horties  „ 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  horses 


7  n  I 

8..  I 

to  „  I 

12 


other  seven  horses  at  varions  odds,  say 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
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The  bookmaker  has  thtis  a  sum 
of  i)i5oZ.  at  his  credit  with  which  to 
paj  the  thousand  pounds  the  win- 
ner may  have  been  backed  for. 
Hie  foregoing  account  is,  of  course, 
nmply  an  illustratiye  one ;  and  it  is 
neoessary  to  explain  that  when  a 
hone  wins,  against  which  only  a 
hmtdred  pounds  have  been  betted, 
an  outgider  in  fact,  then  the  book- 
miker  is  all  the  more  a  gainer; 
and  if^  as  sometimes  happens,  a 
hone  wins  which  the  bookmaker 
his  not  laid  against,  he  is  held 
to  have  'skinned  the  lamb.'  In 
nuikmg  a  book  for  a  handicap  on 
which  the  betting  begins  long 
before  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
decision  of  the  race,  such  as  the 
City  and  Suburban  or  Cesarewitch, 
bookmakers  have  numerous  advan- 
tages. As  an  instance  of  fortune 
bemg  often  in  their  favour,  it  may 
be  stated  that  for  the  City  and 
Suburban  Handicap  decided  this 
Tear,  a  horse  called  Bruce  was 
largely  backed ;  but,  falling  lame, 
he  was  '  scratched  '  before  the  day 
of  the  race;  all  the  money  for 
which  he  was  supported  thus  be- 
coming the  prize  of  the  book- 
niakers.  It  is  often  so.  'The 
&TO!irite  is  scratched '  conveys 
good  news  to  professional  layers 
of  the  oddfl. 
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Books  of  all  magnitudes  are 
made  on  the  big  handicaps,  as  well 
as  on  the  classic  races.  In  all  the 
large  towns  and  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  from  Cornwall  to  John 
o' Groat's,  there  are  betting  men 
and  bookmakers.  At  some  places 
these  men  will  be  betting  in  half- 
crowns  or  dollars;  at  others  in 
'fivers,*  'tenners,'  'ponies,'  'cen- 
turies,' and  '  monkeys.'  For  the 
£  s,  d.  of  a  ten  thousand  pounds 
book  on  any  given  race,  the  reader 
must  multiply  the  figures  pre- 
viously given  by  ten.  As  has  been 
already  hinted,  there  occur  many 
contingencies  between  the  time 
when  the  betting  begins  and  the 
date  at  which  the  race  is  run.  On 
some  handicaps  betting  begins  long 
before  the  entries  are  made  for  the 
race ;  and  there  are  bookmakers 
who  will  eagerly  lay  100  to  i 
against  any  horse,  *  enter  or  not,' 
and  a  good  deal  of  money  is  sure 
to  be  invested  even  at  these  false 
odds — for  false  odds  they  assuredly 
are — on  horses  which  their  owners 
never  had  any  intention  of  entering. 
The  odds  on  such  a  contingency 
ought,  in  fact,  to  be  at  least  350 
to  I  in  place  of  100  to  i.  Again, 
when  the  handicap  is  published, 
comparatively  large  odds  will  still 
be   offered,    'accept  or  not;'    but 
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when  it  is  known  what  horses  do 
accept,  then  the  odds  begin  to 
diminish — handreds  to  one  are  no 
longer  obtainable,  except  abont 
*  rank  weeds'  or  very  'dark  horses.' 
As  the  day  for  the  decision  of  the 
race  draws  nigh,  and  the  trials 
undergone  by  horses  in  particular 
stables  become  known,  the  betting 
on  the  race  becomes  fast  ar.d  furi- 
ous, and  the  bookmaker  waxes 
busy.  A  thorough- going  book- 
maker bets  full  up  to  his  book 
against  every  horse ;  he  has  no 
favourites,  sees  nothing  but  the 
figures,  and  considers  nothing  but 
how  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
money  he  will  be  required  to  pay 
on  settling  day. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  not  any  of  the  hundreds  to 
one  betted  against  particular  horses 
are  realised — they  are  all  grabbed 
by  the  bookmaker.  For  the  last 
Gesarewitch  a  large  number  of 
horses  were  laid  against  at  too 
to  I.  We  may  in  particular  enu- 
merate Little  Harry,  Wood- 
lands, Duke  of  Parma,  Gurth, 
King  Log,  and  John  Day,  which 
were  all  great  public  fancies;  but 
Bosebery  won,  and  it  is  open  to 
question  if  any  bookmaker  had 
laid  a  hundred  to  one  against  that 
horse.  The  shorter  the  odds  are  at 
which  a  bookmaker  can  lay  the 
various  horses  the  sooner  will  he 
get  roand  with  his  book;  it  is 
obviously  better  for  him  to  lay  such 
prices  as  7  to  2,  5  to  i,  6  to  i,  and 
10  to  I  than  16  to  I,  20  to  i,  or  33 
to  I.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
horses  which  '  come'  in  the  betting 
about  ten  days  before  the  date  fixed 
for  a  race  are  sure  to  prove  dan- 
gerous, as  their  owners  will  have 
tried  them  highly  with  their  stable 
companions,  or  some  horse  bor- 
rowed or  purchased  for  the  occa- 
sion, in  order  to  find  out  their 
chance  of  victory.  Till  they  know 
pretty  exactly  the  form  they  are  in, 
many  owners  will  not  back  their 
horses. 


*  Following  the  stable  mc 
considered  by  some  bettors 
mode  of  betting ;  for,  as  a  r 
stable  money  is  not  investe 
horse  has  been  so  well  tried 
is  thought  it  cannot  lose  tl^ 
When  the  owner  of  a  horse 
in  some  good  stable  is  know 
backing  it,  and  that  all  the 
and  hangers-on  of  the  sta 
following  suit,  then  the 
men  are  pretty  sure  the  h 
question  will  see  a  shortei 
and  yield  good  'hedging'  be 
day  on  which  the  race  ; 
Whilst  the  betting  on  im 
handicaps,  and  some  other  1 
well,  is  in  progress,  large  1 
commissions  are  frequently 
into  the  market  by  owners  of 
These  are  executed  by 
in  the  confidence  of  the  o^ 
trainer,  or  perhaps  by  some 
taut  adherent  of  the  stabl 
the  person  usually  appoii 
execute  a  commission  is  gen 
bookmaker  in  a  large  way  < 
ness.  The  secret  of  the  ti 
weights  carried  by  the  coi 
horses,  and  the  lengths  hy 
the  race  was  won,  may  or  i 
be  communicated  to  the  agi 
ployed  ;  he  may  be  told  n 
thaji  Asterisk  has  won  a 
trial  for  the  Ghester  Gup,  a 
the  owner,  for  himself  and 
wishes  at  once  to  back  tha 
to  win  him  thirty  thousand  ] 
Then  Asterisk  will  come  i 
day's  market ;  and,  as  the  c 
sioner  and  his  friends  will  all 
the  horse  on  their  own  accoi 
price  against  him  soon  be] 
lessen.  Telegrams  are  des] 
at  once  to  those  towns  whei 
are  betting  a?ents,  not  c 
Manchester,  Nottingham,  Lii 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Du 
the  *  little '  men  or  petty  book 
in  London  will  be  *  sharped ' 
half  of  Asterisk  as  well,  and 
o'clock  of  the  day  on  which  t] 
mission  was  commenced  the 
will  probably  be  apprised  1 
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stands  to  win  his  thirty  thousand 
poands  at  the  average  odds  of 
i8  to  I.  Large  commissions  are 
frequently  executed  with  consider- 
able deremess,  especially  when  the 
hone  to  be  backed  has  already 
become  a  fayonrite  in  the  market, 
b  cunseqnence  of  being  £Eincied  and 
bicked  by  the  general  public.  An 
effort  will  at  once  be  made  to 
'knock  him  out '  if  possible,  or 
drive  him  back  a  few  points  in  the 
betting,  so  that  the  stable  money 
may  be  invested  to  greater  advan- 
tage  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
ct8e.  Rumours  will  be  put  in  cir- 
colation  of  the  horse  having  become 
kme,  or  being  '  off  his  feed,'  or 
tbat  he  has  been  beaten  in  his 
trial;  these  mancBuvres,  if  they  are 
sncceasfal,  will  induce  the  required 
puiic.  All  who  have  backed  the 
hone,  or  who,  in  turf  parlance,  have 
helped  themselves  before  the  owner 
could  do  so,  will  now  be  anxious  to 
bet  against  him,  and  thus  the 
deored  retrogression  in  the  price  list 
will  be  obtained ;  the  stable  money 
wiD  then  be  quietly  invested,  and 
the  betting  public  will  be  electrified 
next  mormng  at  seeing  the  horse 
quoted  at  a  shorter  price  than 
before! 

hi  carrying  into  effect  such  trans- 
actions, there  are  bookmakers  and 
bookmakers.  Some  of  the  fraternity 
are  clever,  others  are  not ;  some  are 
plodding,  mechanical,  and  earnest ; 
others  volatile  and  impulsive  in 
their  movements.  Some  book- 
nuikers  work  entirely  to  their  book, 
and  will  only  lay  the  odds  to  a 
stated  amount — they  never  take  a 
hsusj  either  to  back  or  *  pepper '  a 
hone;  these  are  the  men  who 
iiSQally  make  money  at  horse  racing 
all  tlie  year  round.  There  are 
otbere  who  in  the  course  of  a  season 
^  make  one  or  two  great  hits  and 
pocket  a  big  sum  of  money,  but 
^ho  will  gamble  so  industriously 
that  before  the  end  of  the  season 
all  their  money  will  have  gone  to 
where  it  came  from .  One  or  two  lead- 
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ing  bookmakers  will  make  a  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  book  on  an  important 
handicap,  two  or  three  other  promi- 
nent  men  in  the  line  will  have  each 
a  five  thousand  pounds  book,  and 
throughout  the  country  there  will 
probably  be  thirty  books  made 
ranging  in  amount  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  As  for  petty  books 
made  by  little  men,  there  is  no  end 
to  them  now  that  the  betting  mania 
has  invaded  our  warehouses,  print- 
ing-offices, and  mannfactories !  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  backing  a  racehorse  to 
win  seventy  or  eighty,  or  even  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a  large 
handicap  !  To  pay  the  sum  won,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  there 
remains  the  money  for  which  all  the 
other  animals  engaged  in  the  same 
race  have  been  supported.  The 
seventy  thousand  pounds  which  are 
on  some  occasions  disbursed  over 
the  winner  of  an  important  race  are 
thus,  as  we  see,  made  up  in  smalh, 
because,  in  due  time, the  half-crowns, 
dollars,  and  pounds  of  the  little 
backers  find  their  way  to  the  pocket 
of  the  winner  through  the  agency 
of  the  bookmaker;  and  so,  out  of 
the  money  gained  by  betting,  owners 
of  studs  are  able  to  pay  the  heavy 
expenses  which  are  a  sure  attendant 
of  the  *  noble  pastime.* 

Bookmakers  and  other  betting 
men  take  much  pains,  and  incur  a 
great  deal  of  expense,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  well  informed  as  to 
the  doings  of  the  various  racing 
stables.  Information  flows  to  them 
from  many  sources,  because  they 
have  numerous  hangers-on,  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  keep  them  posted  up 
in  tho  facts  and  occurrences  of 
the  ti-aining  grounds.  At  New- 
market and  elsewhere — ^near  all 
training  grounds,  indeed — there  are 
persons  stationed,  employed  either 
by  bookmakers  or  backers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  commnnicate  with  the 
utmost  celerity  everj'  important 
item  of  intelligence  connected  with 
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certain  horses.    Should  these  horses 
fail  to  appear  on  the  exercise  ground 
at  the  customary  time,  should  they 
only    walk  instead   of    gallop,    or 
should  they  pull  up  lame  after  their 
canter,  then  these  tends — a  ragged 
regiment,  it  must  be  confessed — ^hie 
at  once  to  the  post-office  and  wire 
to  those  who  have  employed  them. 
The  intelligence  thus  conveyed   is 
promptly   made    use    of,     and    its 
effect,  for  or  against  a  horee,  speedily 
becomes  obvious  by  means  of  the 
price  current,  and  when  it  is  seen 
that  Asterisk  has  receded    in   the 
betting  list  from  1 6  to  i  to  25  to  i, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  horse 
only  walked  that  morning,  instead 
of  galloping  as  usual ;  while  if  the 
odds    have    receded    still    further, 
then  the  backer  of  the  horse  may 
conclude    that    Asterisk      has    not 
been  seen  at  exercise,  and  that,  in 
consequence,    there     is    something 
radically   wrong   with   the  animal. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  mis. 
haps  which     occur   to     racehorses 
are  made  known  to  those  interested 
in  the  betting ;  it  is  frequently  the 
case,  indeed,  that  a  man  who  has 
backed  a   horse   will   know  of  its 
having  broken  down  on  the  ti-ain- 
ing  ground    long  before  the   man 
who  is  its  proprietor !    Instant  use 
is,  of  course,  made  of  such  informa- 
tion in  the  turf  market.     If  a  horse 
quoted  at  short  odds    tempoi-arily 
breaks  down,  it  is  held  to  be  good 
business   to     lay     against     it     at 
once,  because,  when  the  misfortune 
becomes    known,  it    will    speedily 
recede  in  the  betting,  and  if  a  man 
can  lay   100  to    20  against  it,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  in  a  day 
or  two  be  able  to  recover  his  bet  at 
100  to  3  ;   and  thus,  in  the  event  of 
the  horae  not  recovering  its  position, 
he  will  have  the  difference  as  profit ; 
or  if  the  animal   does  recover,  but 
fails  to  win  the  race,  he  will  bag 
seventeen  pounds.     But  such  opera- 
tions are  difficult  to  conduct,  as  all 
on  the  turf  are    playing  the  same 
game,  and  each  man  is  about  as  well 


informed  as  his  neighbour.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  tiiken  for  granted 
that  the  men  who  have  the  most 
information  succeed  best. 

What  manner  of  men  are  these 
bookmakers  ?  will  doubtless  be 
asked  by  some  of  our  readers.  That, 
however,  is  a  question  which  is 
much  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  there 
are  bookmakers  and  bookmakers; 
some  are  vulgar  and  very  rude, 
while  others  are  of  polished  manners. 
Most  of  them  arc  illiterate ;  not  a 
few  of  them  we  dare  say  would  find 
it  very  hard  work  to  spell  their 
own  names ;  but  they  are  able  to 
pay  for  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  write 
up  their  books  and  answer  their 
letters.  Most  bookmakers  are  cun- 
ning in  figures,  and  have  a  genius 
for  finance.  Some  of  the  fraternity 
are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
costermongers ;  if  so,  their  occa- 
sional rudeness  need  not  excite  any 
feeling  of  surprise,  and  if  one  or 
two  of  them  would  not  affright  the 
air  with  horrid  oaths,  their  mere 
rudeness  might  pass  unchallenged. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  man 
who  in  his  day  had  been  a  journey- 
man carpenter  was  the  leviathan  of 
the  period ;  still  earlier,  England's 
chief  bettor  was  John  Gully,  a  prise 
fighter,  and  ultimately  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Pontefract !  There 
are  at  the  present  time,  we  have  been 
told,  one  or  two  good  and  true  men 
filling  the  avocation  of  bookmaker ; 
and,  were  it  our  cue  to  do  so,  we 
could  give  the  names  of  men  in  that 
line  of  business  whose  deeds  of 
benevolence  would  shame  the  doings 
of  some  of  our  much  belauded 
philanthropists.  Many  say  book- 
makers acquire  their  wealth — and 
some  of  them  are  really  wealthy — 
through  the  credulity  of  their 
numerous  dupes.  This,  however, 
has  been  .denied,  it  having  been 
asserted  that  the  biickcr  is  quite  as 
often  a  match  for  the  bookmaker 
as  that  person  is  for  the  backer. 
There  are  many    who    taboo    tha 
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boofanaker  ;  but  looking  at  the  case 
logically,  he  oaght,  on  the  principle 
tkt  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief,  to  be  held  in  as  high  esteem 
as  the  backer.  Canon  Kingslej, 
in  his  eloquent  phihppic  against 
betting,  altogether  ignores  the  pro- 
fessional bookmaker,  and  assumes 
that  men  bet  against  each  other, 
and  that  it  is  nothing  better  than 
robbery  for  one  person  to  take 
from  his  firiend  or  acquaintance  a 
Sam  of  money  gained  by  betting. 
However  betting  may  be  viewed, 
it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  when  it  is  known  that  one 
man  sets  himself  up  to  lay  the  odds 
against  each  of  the  horses  in  a  race. 
In  such  a  case  all  are  invited  to  do 
'  boiineBS,'  and  no  insinuations  need 
be  made  against  either  party;  the 
bookmaker,  however,  is  likely  to 
proTe  the  more  astute  of  the  two. 

And  who,  then,  are  the  backers  ? 
Who  are  they  not,  might  in  turn  be 
Mked?  It  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  there  are 
thoosands  of  persons  now  engaged 
in  backing  horses  whom  no  one 
would  suspect  of  such  folly.  Noble- 
men, officers  of  the  navy  and  army, 
legialatoFB,  clergymen  (!),  mer- 
<^t8,  manufacturers,  shopmen, 
derka,  mechanics,  and  labourers, 
&U— «11  are  at  the  game,  each 
Wening  to  be  rich  through  the 
Agency  of  the  bookmaker.  Time 
after  time  they  plunge  their  hand 
into  the  lottery  bag  of  the  turf, 
only  to  be  disappointed.  From 
betting  in  hundreds  or  ponies, 
inany  of  them  gradually  descend  in 
the  magnitude  of  their  transactions 
to  five-pound  notes,  sovereigns, 
dollars,  and  even  half-crowns. 
Some  bettor,  more  fortunate  than 
^  fellows,  may  on  occasions  make 
&  Incky  hit,  and  so  be  able  to  fight 
the  bookmakers  with  their  own 
^"ionej ;  such  hits,  however,  are  not 
*t  all  of  frequent  occurrence — in- 
deed,  ttiey  are  few  and  far  between. 
A3  a  rule,  the  layer  of  the  odds 
^^^  the  board,  because  only  one 


horse  can  win  a  race,  and  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  laying  against  all 
the  others.  Every  year  welcomes  a 
new  accession  to  the  ranks  of  turf 
speculation ;  as  one  phalanx  retires 
beaten  at  the  game,  another  takes 
its  place,  equally  sanguine  of  success, 
some  of  the  men  having,  perhaps, 
a  *  system '  which  is  to  carry  all 
before  it  and  break  the  ring.  Vain 
dream  !  The  ring  is  impregnable, 
and  the  first  man  broken  wiU  bethe 
man  with  a  system.  All  sorts  of 
combinations  have  in  turn  been 
tried  by  backers  of  horses,  so  far, 
at  any  rate,  as  making  a  fortune  is 
concerned.  The  backing  of  the 
mounts  of  fortunate  jockeys  would, 
if  persisted  in,  ruin  the  Bank  of 
England ;  so  also  would  the  backing 
of  first  favourites.  The  reader  has 
only  to  try  the  experiment  with  the 
figures  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  A 
favourite  jockey  has  before  now 
ridden  as  many  as  thirteen  races 
without  scoring  a  win  ;  a  pound 
expended  on  the  first  mount,  and 
persistently  doubled  on  each  suc- 
ceeding effort,  would  eichibit  the  fol- 
lowing result:  i,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64, 
128,  256,  512,1,024,  2,048,  4,096! 
The  total  sum  here  noted  is  over 
8,oooZ.,and  even  if  the  sequences  were 
restricted  to  seven  trials,  no  purse, 
however  plethoric,  could  ultimately 
stand,  to  be  drawn  upon  for  jockey 
mounts,  because  a  large  number  of 
the  victories  gained  by  favourite 
jockeys  are  on  horses  against  which 
very  short  odds  are  betted.  As 
yet,  therefore,  the  ring  has  never 
been  broken ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  the 
bookmakers  are  always  to  be  found 
at  their  post  on  settling  day,  whilst 
many  a  time  the  gentlemen  never 
make  their  appearance. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
bettors,  each  doing  business  afler  a 
different  fashion.  Some  never  bet 
on  a  horse  till  the  day  of  the  race ; 
they  invest  their  cash  at  the  post, 
or,  if  they  cannot  visit  the  race- 
course, they  bet  in  town,  at  what  is 
called   *  starting  price,'   by  which 
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means  they  ensure  a  run  for  their 
money.      A  very  large  number  of 
persons,  those  in  particular  who  are 
enamoured  of  good  prices,  begin  to 
bet  on  the  larger  handicaps  as  soon 
as  ever  there  is  a  market  open  on 
the  event.     Some  of  these  will  even 
now   be    taking  hundreds  to   one 
about  the  next  Cesarewitch,  which 
cannot  be  run  before  the  month  of 
October.     This  class  of  bettors  who 
go  out  in  search  of  the  early  worm 
and  bet  on  horses  before  the  accept- 
ances are  declared  to  the  clerk  of 
the    course,   and  even    sometimes 
before  owners  have  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  which  of  their  horses 
they   shall    enter,   have  not   their 
sorrows  to  seek.     From  the  time  of 
their  bet  being  made  till  the  hour 
set  apart  for  the  decision  of  the 
race,  their  days  are  passed  in  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  despair ;  they 
study  the   quotations  of  the    turf 
money  market  with  feverish  anxiety, 
they  eagerly   peruse   the  training 
intelligence  of  the  sporting  journals, 
and  they  listen  to  tne  turf  gossip  of 
the  habiiues  of  tl^e  betting   clubs 
with  distended  ears,  joyfully  accept- 
ing all  that  is  said  favourable  to 
their    horse,   and    extenuating    to 
themselves  such  evil  reports  as  may 
have  found  circulation.     There  are 
far  more  chances  against  the  bettor 
than  there  are  in  his  favour;  the 
horse  he   has   backed   at    loo    to 
I  may  not  be  entered  in  the  parti- 
cular  handicap   for  which  he  has 
backed   it ;   if  it  should   prove   to 
have  been  entered,  it  may  be  allotted 
too   much   weight    by   the    handi- 
capper,  and  may  not  accept ;  if  it 
accepts,  it  may  be  inferior  to  some 
other  in  the  stable,  or  it  may  suc- 
cumb  to  the  exigencies  of    severe 
training  and  go  amiss;   and  if  it 
should  survive  all  mishaps,  and  be 
l)rought  lit  and  well  to  the  start- 
ing post,  it  may  be  beaten  on  its 
merits,  when,  of  course,  all  money 
betted  in  its  favour   will  be   lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sanguine 
'punter'  may  be  so   lucky  as  to 


back    some    horse    at    loo    i 

which,  in  due  time,  becomes 

favourite,  and  on  the  day  apnc 

wins  the  race ;    but  even  tni 

may  not  get  his  money ;  the 

maker  may  in  the  interval 

become  bankrupt,  or  otherwise 

'  to  the  bad,'  and  leave  his 

lamenting.     Such  events  have 

pened  ere  this,  but  nothing  sh* 

absolute  ruin  will  stall  off  tl 

grained  betting  man,  and  ev* 

his  ruin  he  will  straggle  ha 

back    his    '&ncy.*     An    ingi 

bettor  will   rather  linger,  coi 

shoeless,  and  hungry,  in   the 

cincts  of  a  turf  club  or  racec 

than  take  remunerative  work 

where ;    he   will   rather  beg 

shilling,  and  stake  it  on  the  he 

his  choice  with   an  outside 

maker,  than  take  honest  work 

The  language  of  the  turf  ab< 

in  slang  phrases,  some  of  whic 

expressive.      In     accounting, 

shillings    are    known     in    \h 

circles    as    a   dollar;    a   pou 

called  a  quid ;  fivers  and  tenne 

respectively  five  and  ten  pound 

A  pwiy  is  turf  slang  for   t^ 

five  pounds ;    a  century  meai 

course,  a  hundred ;  while  a  n\ 

represents  a  sum  of  five  bu 

pounds.    The  odds  is  represent 

the  figures  for  or  against  the  cl 

of  the    horse,   and    the   prii 

turf  market  is  in  London,  c 

open  daily  at  a  large  building  it 

lington  Street  and  at  Tatter 

It  is  the  big  bookmakers  wh^ 

the  market,*  i.e.  fix  the  rate  • 

odds  which,  at  times,  are  not 

commensurate  to  the  chance  < 

horse.     A  stiff  one  is  a  dead  ' 

a  horse   which   is  in   tlie  cai 

other  words,  an  animal  whicl 

not  compete,  but  will  be  sen 

(that  is,  struck  out   of  the 

before   the  day  appointed  f 

decision.     Milking  a   horse    i 

that  bookmakers    are    layiu] 

odds  against  a  stiff  one.     Sh 

the   lainh   denotes   that   the 

rafilvors  have  a  clear  book  as  re 
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the  winner ;  in  other  words,  have 
not  betted  against  it,  and  have, 
therefore,  nothing  to  pay.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  given 
in  the  Slang  Dictionary,  and  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 
One  of  the  most  expressive  phrases 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  turf  is 
hedging.  *  No  bet  is  good  till  it  is 
well  hedged  to '  is  a  well-known 
torf  maxim.  The  following  is  an 
explanation  of  liedging.  Suppose 
that  a  betting  man  backs  a  particu- 
lar horse  for  the  Cesare  witch  at  loo 
to  I  before  the  entries  are  due  for 
that  race,  and  that  the  horse  is 
entered,  is  favourably  weighted  and 
accepts,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  come 
to  Barter  odds  than  it  was  backed 
for.  After  its  owner  has  accepted, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  price 
win  be  not  more  than  50  to  i ,  which 
the  maker  of  the  bet  will  lay  to 
some  person  so  that  he  may  him- 
self stand  in  a  position  to  win  50Z. 
toDoUiing!  That  is  hedging.  If 
the  horse  becomes  a  good  favourite 
as  the  time  for  the  decision  of  the 
race  draws  nigh,  and  attains  the 
price  of,  say,  10  to  i,  then  the  bet- 
ting man  may  lay  off,  or  hedge, 
25I.  more  of  his  hundred  at  that 
price,  in  which  case  he  is  said  to 
^Mi  on  velvet ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  horse  should  win  or  not 
he  will  win ;  he  will  win  25?.  if  the 
horse  is  successful,  and,  if  not,  he 
will  win  fifty  shillings,  and  so  be 
able  to  back  some  other  animal  to 
that  amount.  There  are  persons  on 
the  turf  who  make  money  by  the 
process  of  hedging ;  they  never 
stand  to  be  shot  at,  but  invariably 
begin  to  hedge  with  all  their  might 
as  soon  as  there  occurs  an  oppor- 
tanity.  The  eventualities  of  the 
tnrf  are  great,  and  a  horse  that 
is  the  leading  favourite  at  break- 
&6t  time  may  be  struck  ont  of 
the  race  before  dinner,  or  have 
gone  back  in  the  betting  to  the 
hopeless  odds  at  which  it  was 
first  backed ;  hence  the  maxim 
which  all  liuowing  turf  men   keep 


before  them,  no  let  is   good  till  it 
is  well  hedged  to. 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the 
finance  of  the  betting  world  that  no 
bills,  bonds,  or  legal  documents  of 
any  kind  are  in  use.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  change 
hands  every  year  on  the  faith  of  a 
mere  memorandum  pencilled  in  a 
note-book  at  the  moment  of  making 
the  bet.  All  turf  and  other  bet- 
ting business  is  transacted  *  upon 
honour  * — money  due  on  a  horse- 
race is  a  debt  of  honour ;  and,  con- 
sidering  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness, a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  money  remains  unpaid. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
very  large  odds  have  frequently 
been  obtained  against  a  horse's 
chance  of  winning  a  particular  event. 
An  Edinburgh  gentleman  took  500 
to  I  against  Hawthornden  winning 
the  St.  Leger,  and  that  horse  was 
victor  in  the  race.  On  a  recent  oc- 
casion looZ.  to  5«.  was  betted 
against  a  horse ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  state,  bv  way  of  explanation,  that 
by  the  aisreputable  dodge  of  a 
forged  telegram  the  horse  was  re- 
ported to  be  scratclied  when  the  bet 
was  offered  and  taken.  Double 
and  triple  events,  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  odds  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, always  look  tempting  to 
novices  in  betting.  Old  stagers  are 
easier  to  satisfy — a  single  event  is 
enough  for  them.  A  gentleman 
residing  in  Glasgow  negotiated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a 
triple  event,  which,  had  it  proved 
successful,  would  have  placed  the 
handsome  sum  of  4,000?.  in  his 
pocket !  The  horses  he  selected 
were  Footstep,  which  won  the  Lin- 
coln Handicap  ;  Austerlitz,  which 
won  the  Grand  National  Steeple 
Chase  at  Liverpool ;  and  Saint  Leger, 
which  did  not  win  the  City  and 
Suburban  Handicap  at  Epsom.  The 
first  and  second  events  having 
proved  successful  as  stated,  the 
bettor  had  an  opportunity  of  win- 
ning  money  by  hedging  over  the 
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third  horse,  which  figured  at  one 
time  in  the  betting  qaotations  at 
12  to  I.  The  twelves  in  four  thou- 
sand, therefore,  at  one  time,  repre- 
sented the  value  of  the  bet.  The 
odds  given  on  a  double  or  treble 
event  are  represented  bj  multi- 
plying the  figures  which  are  offered 
against  the  horses  singly — say.  Foot- 
step at  20  to  I,  and  Austerlitz  at 
33  to  I,  the  odds  for  the  double 
event,  at  these  figures,  would  bo 
666  to  I — very  handsome  odds 
indeed,  but  they  are  rarely  real- 
ised. 

This  exposition,  so  far,  has  applied 
chiefly  to  club  and  chamber  betting, 
such  as  is  carried  on  now  at  Bou- 
logne by  the  agents  who  removed 
there  when  Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  be- 
•came  law.  In  conclusion,  and  in 
order  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
racing  finance  of  the  period,  let  us 
take  a  brief  glance  at  what  is  called 
*  post  betting ' — that  is,  betting  in 
the  ring  as  the  various  races  are 
being  arranged.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  extent  this  kind  of 
betting  is  carried,  but  the  amount 
of  money  which  changes  hands 
on  our  racecourses  during  the 
racing  season  must  be  enormous. 
Taking  Epsom  in  the  Derby  week, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
at  least  800  bookmakers  will 
find  employment  during  the  four 
days  on  which  racing  is  carried  on, 
and  it  would  be  a  modest  estimate 

• 

to  set  down  that  each  of  these 
speculators  betted  to  the  extent 
(we  are  striking  an  average)  of  30L 
on  each  of  the  small  races.  We  ex- 
clude  the    Derby   and    Oaks.     As 


many  as  twenty-two  of  them 
races  were  decided  on  the  f  01 
of  the  last  Derby  week ;  we, 
fore,  multiply,  first  of  all,  the  r 
of  races  by  the  number  of 
makers,  which  gives  us  17,6c 
that  figure  multiplied  by  3< 
us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
betted  by  the  public  on   tb 
days ;  it  is  528,oooZ.,  over 
million  sterling  I     Ascot  and 
wood  are  not  attended  by  si 
army  of  bookmakers,  but  tl 
made  at  these  meetings  arc 
rule,  for  heavier  amounts  t 
Epsom,  so  that  the  sums  of 
which  change  hands  are  qi 
large    in   their    totals.      At 
meetings,  those  which  are  hel 
vicinity  of  great  cities  in  pari 
heavy   betting  is   the  rule. 
60,000  persons  paid  to  witn 
races   on   one   day   at  Man* 
during  the  Whitsun  holiday 
probably  a  fourth  of  these 
tors  would  bet  from^».  to 
each  race,  and  so  from  Jam 
December  the  ball  is  kept  i 
Racing  takes  place  some  when 
every   day ;     io,ooo2.   will  < 
average  change  hands  every 
the  post !     If,  as  a  matter  < 
ioo,oooZ.  were  won  by  the  oy 
Rosebery    last    year,     how 
money  would  be  betted  agai 
other  horses,  and  how  much 
would  be  won  on  Rosebery 
general  public  ?     If  the  legi 
of  late  years  has  changed  tb 
of    betting,  it    has    certain 
lessened  the  amount  betted 
number  of  the  bettoi-s. 
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THE  MONEY  COST  OF  THE  MINERAL  TRAFFIC  ON 

RAILWAYS. 

By  F.  R.  Coxder,  C.E. 

[The  question  handled  in  this  paper  has  long  seemed  to  us  one  of  great  importance, 
and  we  are  glad  to  present  the  views  of  a  writer  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  It  may 
well  be  that  our  Kail  way  System  stands  in  urgent  need  of  a  sweeping  measure  of 
r^orm,  and  that  immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  remove  the  Mineral  TnifEc 
(and  perhaps  all  Heavy  Goods  Tn\ffic)  from  railway  lines  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers ;  such  traffic  to  be  in  future  carried  on  by  sea,  by  inland  waters,  and  by 
railway  linee  not  used  for  passengers.  Our  Railway  System  is  emphatically  the  child 
of  Parliament,  and  Pkrliament  has  every  right  to  interfere  with  it  to  any  extent  for 
the  public  good.  Even  for  the  profit  of  the  companies,  a  manner  of  conducting 
railway  traffic  not  proved  necessary,  and  proved  to  cause  annually  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  death  and  mutilation,  could,  we  hold,  have  no  claim  to  continue  its 
mnrderous  course.  But  our  professional  friend  thinks  it  will  appear,  on  a  thorough 
examination,  that  this  Mixed  Traffic  is  actually  carried  on  at  a  money  loss,  as  well 
as  a  life  and  limb  loss,  not  to  speak  of  the  losses  in  time,  temper,  and  comfort 
cansed  by  daily  and  hourly  unpunctuality.  In  connection  with  this  article  ought  to 
be  read  *  Battles  of  Peace*  in  our  last,  and  *  Our  Inland  Navigation'  in  the  number 
for  April. — Ed.] 


WE  have  seen,  in  a  former  paper, 
thatthekilled  and  wounded  on 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
daring  the  year  1875,  amounted  to 
the  considerable  number  of  7,045 
persons,  and  that  grave  reasons 
exist  for  attributing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  loss  to  the  result  of  the 
nmtoal  interference  of  two  different 
systems  of  traffic,  carried  over  one 
system  of  road.  To  the  data  cited 
in  our  last  number,  chiefly  from  the 
Beports  of  the  Grovemment  Inspec- 
tor of  Railways,  may  be  advan- 
tageously added  one  or  two  further 
^ietails,  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  railway 
accidents. 

The  annually  increasing  rate  of 
rsilway  danger  could  be  only  im- 
perfectly illustrated  by  remarks  for 
which  Captain  Tyler's  Report  sup- 
plied material.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
*antto  mention  that  between  1872 
ftnd  1875  there  was  an  increase  of 
between  40  and  41  per  cent,  in  the 
annual  list  of  casualties ;  the  num- 
Win  the  former  years  having  been 
4»i83,  of  which  1,145  were  fatal. 
^  while  such  has  been  the  general 
niciease,  the  servants  of  the  rail- 
^y  companies  have  suffered  from 
^  bur  more    severely    than     the 


general  public ;  casualties  among 
them  having  increased  from  2,032 
in  1872  to  4,383  in  1875,  or  by  115 
per  cent,  in  three  years. 

It  should  further  bo  remarked 
that,  although  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  a  certain  minimum  proportion 
of  these  casualties  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  cause  already  sug- 
gested, it  is  not  easy  to  limit  the 
maximum  proportion  so  caused. 
Thus,  while  it  is  immediately  ap- 
parent, on  a  glance  at  the  *  Sum- 
mary of  Accidents '  which  is  to  be 
found  on  page  87  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  that  65  per 
cent,  of  the  casualties  caused  by 
collisions  are  directly  due  to  the 
interference  of  passenger  and  goods 
or  mineral  trains,  it  is  not  apparent 
what  proportion  of  tlie  5  per  cent, 
of  casualties  caused  by  collisions  of 
slow  trains  with  slow  trains,  or  of 
the  remaining  30  per  cent,  caused 
by  collisions  of  fast  trains  with  fast 
trains,  is  primarily  due  to  the 
general  derangement  caused  by  the 
mutual  interference  of  fast  and  slow 
traffic. 

Again,  while  it  is  evident  on  the 
first  glance  that  57  per  cent,  of  the 
casualties  affecting  railway  servants 
from  1872  to  1875  are  dxxeto  t\v<a 
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three  special  canses  of  shunting, 
injury  by  falling  between  engines, 
and  waggons,  and  vans,  and  loading 
or  unloading  goods,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  remaining  14  causes  of 
accident  which  can  be  exclusively 
attributed  to  the  fast  traffic  taken 
apart.  Positive  data  give  the  pro- 
portions we  have  cited  with  regard 
to  classified  accidents  alone.  As 
to  the  unclassified  accidents,  our 
best  guide  will  be  found  iu  compar- 
ing  the  danger  rate  of  the  lines 
when  the  traffic  is  principally  of  one 
description  with  that  of  the  lines  of 
mixed  traffic.  The  result  of  this 
comparison  is  the  inference  that 
perfectly  unmixed  traffic  can  be 
carried  on  with  an  almost  inappre- 
ciable risk  to  human  life,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Bail  way, 
with  one  casualty  to  ten  millions 
of  passengers,  or  of  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway,  carrying  more  than  four 
million  tons  of  minerals,  without  a 
casualty  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
Captain  Tyler.  From  these  consi- 
derations, it  is  clear  that  the  proper- 
tion  of  casualties  already  attributed 
to  the  interference  of  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  traffic  is  probably  far 
below  the  truth.  The  chief  differ- 
ence which  strikes  the  investigator 
as  to  the  main  causes  of  accident  to 
the  railway  passenger,  and  that  to 
the  railway  servant,  is,  that  the 
former  appears  to  be  the  intermix- 
ture of  traffic  directly  regarded,  while 
the  latter  is  more  distinctly  trace- 
able to  the  mineral  traffic  itself, 
although  the  fatal  nature  of  that 
business  is  probably  chiefly  due  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  all  opera- 
tions have  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  pressure  of  the  partial  occupa* 
tion  of  the  line  and  the  station 
yards  by  the  i*apid  passenger 
trains. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  inquire  as 
to  the  benefit  derived  by  the  rail- 
way companies,  in  a  pecuniary  view, 
from  that  mode  of  accomulating 
traffic  to  which,  to  say  the  least, 


we  may  attribute  from  66 
per  cent,  of  an  annually  auj 
ing  list  of  casualties.  Ii 
words,  what  is  the  net  pe< 
result  of  the  mineral  traffic 
railways  of  the  United  King 
This  simple  and  pertinen 
tion  is  as  yet  wholly  unan( 
The  managers  and  directors 
railways  maintain  a  discreet 
on  the  subject.  The  Board  oi 
Returns  shed  but  little  ligl 
it.  The  latest  and  most  eli 
analyst  of  our  railway  retun 
'  It  is  rather  humiliating 
after  fifty  years'  experience 
ways,  we  have  no  data  of,  or 
even  the  means  of  approxii 
the  intrinsic  loss  and  gain  p 
senger  and  per  ton  of  go 
minerals  per  mile.'  *  It  is  ei 
to  call  attention  to  this  poin 
plain  blunt  statement  th] 
railway  companies  do  not 
the  proportions  of  profit 
loss  due  to  each  of  their 
main  branches  of  traffic  app 
first  to  be  simply  incredil 
we  suppose  that  the  divide 
Bank  of  England  Stock  h 
clined  from  their  normal 
cent,  to  6,  to  5,  and  to  4 
manner  of  questions  Avould 
at  the  half-yearly  Courts  ? 
acute  investigation  would  th 
be  directed  to  ascei*tain  the 
And  if,  on  the  inquiry  of 
prietor  as  to  the  respective 
of  the  operations  of  the  Iss 
Banking,  and  the  Discount  1 
ments  of  that  important  insti 
the  Directors  were  to  reply  t 
accounts  could  not  be  disi 
and  that,  even  if  this  were  c 
would  be  necessary  to  cone 
result,  for  fear  of  the  riv 
the  London  and  Westminst 
other  banks,  but  that  the  proj 
might  rely  on  the  best  ei 
being  used  (although  the 
of  trade,  the  depreciation  of 
the  fear  of  war,  and  other 
over  which  the   Directors  1 


'  The  Index  to  our  Railway  System,  by  W.  Fleming,  p.  15. 
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control,  had  unfortunately  reduced 
the  general  profits) ;  what  woold  be 
the  condition  of  the  great  room  ? 
Would  there  not  be  loand  men  of 
high  standing  ready  to  point  out 
ihat  the  faU  of  a  great  City  esta- 
blishment, once  proudly  called  *  as 
good  as  the  Bank,'  would  have 
been  impossible  had  all  concerned 
been  aware  of  the  state  of  that 
branch  of  business  which  was 
really  consuming  all,  and^more  than 
all,  the  immense  Intimate  profits 
of  the  trade  of  Messrs.  Gurney ; 
and  that  no  establishment,  great  or 
small,  which  carried  on  different 
kinds  of  business  without  distinct 
balance  sheets  for  cash,  was  safe 
from  peril  of  insolvency  ? 

It  has  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
theretoms  which  are  now  published, 
under  their  auspices,  of  railway 
traffic  are  so  imperfect  that  they 
tlirow  no  light  on  the  essential 
qoeation  of  the  respective  loss  or 
gain  of  the  passenger,  the  goods, 
and  the  mineral  traffic  of  railways  ; 
and  that,  as  that  department  exerts 
a  general  supervision  of  railways, 
and  annually  reports  in  detail  on  the 
mofenoent  of  each  year,  the  public 
inay  justly  expect  that  the  Board 
other  should  secure  the  informa- 
tion, or  clearly  state  the  fact  of 
their  deficient  knowledge. 

The  Boftrd  of  Trade  have  replied 
that  in  1840  an  attempt  made  to 
proeore  information  of  this  kind 
bailed;  that  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  effort  have  not  diminished 
siiioe;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
anj  complaint  from  shareholders, 
^  do  not  think  that  interference 
on  the  part  of  Grovemment  is 
called  for. 

,  In  return  it  has  been  urged  that 
it  is  reliance  on  the  vigilance  of 
tbe  Board  of  Trade  which  has  been 
one  main  caose  of  the  false  security 
of  the  shareholders ;  that  it  is  of 
^ital  importanoe  that  ignorance  on 
^  fandamental  a  condition  of  the 
'^ilway  system  should  be  removed ; 
^  that  it  is  proper  that  the  public 


should  be  made  aware  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  distinctly  repudiates 
the  responsibility  which  is  gene- 
rally held  to  belong  to  that  branch 
of  the  Government,  as  to  super- 
vision either  of  the  financial  results^ 
or  of  the  fair  and  equitable  rate 
of  charges,  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  this 
rejoinder,  have  aunounced  their 
intention  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the 
statistics  of  the  mineral  traffic. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  doubly 
proved,  first  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and, 
secondly,  by  the  official  correspon- 
dence of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
the  question,  *  What  is  the  finan- 
cial result  of  the  mineral  traffic 
of  railways  ?  '  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment entirely  unanswered. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  balance 
sheets  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies,  and  of  proper  statistical 
returns  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  first  enquiry  likely  to 
suggest  itself  to  any  person  ear- 
nestly desirous  to  arrive  at  the 
real  economical  outcome  of  the 
mineral  traffic  on  our  railways  will 
be,  *  What  information  is  to  be 
derived  from  railway  accounts  iu 
other  parts  of  the  world  ? ' 

The  reply  is  that  many  of  the 
railway  companies  in  America,  most 
of  them  in  France,  and  all  of 
them  in  India,  supply  the  informa- 
tion which  the  English  companies 
refuse  to  give,  and  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  fails  to  obtain.  Further, 
analyses  of  American,  of  French, 
and  of  Indian  accounts  throw  so 
much  light  on  the  question  at  issue, 
as  to  suggest  that  the  reasons  for 
suppressing  that  information  on  the 
English  lines,  whether  they  be 
those  alleged  or  no,  are  insufficient 
to  justify  a  mode  of  proceeding 
alike  opposed  to  public  polity  and 
dangerous  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  shareholders  themselves. 

It  should  be  remarked,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  persons  who  may 
turn  for  their  own  satistactioii  ^ 
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the  sources  of  information  here 
indicated,  that  the  results  most 
readilj  to  be  obtained  require  a 
certain  correction,  for  which,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  materials  are 
supplied.  It  has  been,  unfortu- 
nately, the  practice  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  to  make  use  of  the 
indefinite  unit  of  a  '  train  mile '  as 
a  means  of  indicating  the  results  of 
railway  working.  Foreign  railway 
accountants  have .  followed  suit  in 
•this  respect.  But  the  goods  and 
mineral  trains  weigh  from  two  to 
four  times  as  much  as  the  passen- 
ger trains,  and  therefore  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  the  same  per 
mile  to  work  is  entirely  unjusti- 
fiable. In  the  English  returns  no 
means  whatever  are  provided  for 
remedying  this  grave  defect.  But 
in  the  fuller  details  of  the  other 
railway  accounts  there  are  to  be 
found,  for  the  most  part,  by  analy- 
sis, the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  conveving  a  definite  load  for 
a  definite  distance.  The  unit  of 
railway  expenditure  is  the  cost  of 
conveying  an  ascertained  weight  of 
train  and  load  for  an  ascertained 
distance.  The  most  convenient  ex- 
pression will  be  that  of  the  ton- 
mile-gross,  or  the  cost  of  the  con- 
veyance of  a  ton  of  train  and  load 
{including  return  of  empty  wag- 
gons and  all  expenses)  for  a  mile. 
When  this  is  once  known,  we  begin 
to  ascertain  something  as  to  railway 
cost  and  railway  profit.  And  when 
this  is  accui'ately  known,  we  shall 
be  on  the  track  of  the  discovery  of 
that  distribution  of  profitable  and 
unprofitable  business  which  is  at 
present  so  sedulously  concealed. 

The  total  working  costs  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  1875  are  stated  by  the 
Boanl  of  Trade  at  3 3, 2 20, 7 2 8Z. 
The  total  number  of  miles  travelled 
by  trains  in  that  year  is  given  as 
100,731,071  miles  by  passenger 
trains,  and  104,635,056  miles  by 
goods  and  mineral  trains.  If  to' 
this  information  were  added  that  of 
ihe  avenge  weights  of  such  trains, 


we  should  be  able  to  ascert 
price  per  ton-mile  or  per  fa 
ton-miles-gross.  It  is  the  v 
the  statement  of  weight  thai 
ns  to  a  standstill. 

The  total  receipt  of  the  r 
of  the  United  Kingdom  : 
same  year  was  6 1,2  3  7, oooZ.  T 
was  made  up  by  2 5, 7 1 4, 68 1 Z.: 
for  passengers,  1 3,405, 283]^.  i 
for  minerals,  1 9,862, 789Z.  : 
for  merchandise,  including  c 
of  live  stock ;  and  2,254,24; 
rents,  tolls,  navigation,  an 
cellaneous  sources. 

The  numbers  of  passen] 
tons  of  goods,  and  of  tons  c 
rals  conveyed  are  also  re 
But  we  are  left  in  the  dar 
either  the  average  fare  per 
ger,  or  the  average  paym< 
ton  for  goods  or  mineral] 
corresponding  detail  of  the  i 
distance  travelled  in  a  pa 
journey,  or  the  average  disti 
which  a  ton  of  goods  or  a 
minerals  has  been  conveyed 
omitted.  Thus  the  mere  mi 
trains  is  a  figm*e  without  sti 
value,  as  long  as  it  is  unknot 
the  trains  in  question  weigh 

If  we  refer  to  the  account 
French  railways  which  are  { 
the  Annuaire  Officiel,  we  1 
able  to  analyse  the  working 
diture  of  the  lines  of  the  '. 
Midi,  the  Quest,  the  Orl6a 
the  Lyons  Bailways.  Eacl 
last  two  lines  consists  of  f 
system ;  so  that,  in  fact,  i 
seven  independent  subjects  i 
parison.  The  mean  cost  of 
100  tons  of  gross  load  0 
seven  lines,  in  1872,  waj 
In  the  passenger  trains  5 '5 
net  or  paying  load  was  can 
100  tons  of  loaded  train, 
average  of  goods  and  minera 
38*5  tons  of  net  or  payi] 
were  carried  for  every  i 
gross  load  of  freight  and  tr 

In  the  same  way  we  may 
results  of  the  working  of  tl 
principal  Indian  railways, 
are,  the  East  Indian,  the  Jul 
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bhe  same  line,  the  Great 
iiwBTilft^  the  Madras,  the 
iaroda,  and  Central  India, 
)  and  Delhi,  and  the  East- 
lines.  On  these  railways 
cost  of  conveying  loo 
roes  load  for  a  mile,  in 
26*6(1.  The  net,  or  pay- 
t,  conveyed  by  the  pas- 
uns,  averaged  ii*8  per 
9  gross  load ;  being  more 
)  as  mnch  in  proportion 
I  weight  as  on  the  French 
'  goods  and  mineral  traffic 
)f  loaded  train  contained 
rf  freight. 

(rica  working  costs  are 
'here  has,  indeed,  been  a 
»f  as  much  as  32  per  cent. 
of  working  on  the  Loais- 
Ghreat  Sonthem  Railway 
In  that  year  the  cost 
)g  100  tons  of  gross  load 
f,  averaged  over  7  sec- 
16,  was  56*4^. ;  or  more 
)le  the  Indian  average. 
it  should  be  remarked, 
iried  considerably  on  the 
tines ;  being  as  low  as 
ICO  ton-miles-gi'oss  on 
ndian  line,  and  amonnt- 
.  for  the  same  duty  on  the 
ailway.  On  the  French 
ange  is  not  so  wide ;  the 
dnty  performed  having 
be  ancien  rvsean  of  the 
J  Fer  d' Orleans,  wliere  the 
loving  100  tons  of  gross 
mile  was  20t?.,  and  the 
Ing  the  figure  of  37*5(7.  for 
duty,  which  was  the  cost 
recti  reseau  of  the  Chemin 
Lyons. 

roportions  of  dead  weight 
\ixA  were  the  same  on  the 
id  the  English,  or  on  the 
id  the  English,  railways, 
le  a  comparatively  simple 
1  to  arrive  at  the  average 
•  ton-mile-gross  of  the 
ity  of  this  country.  But 
OTOon  actaally  existing 
hard  to  ascertain.  No 
on  is  published  on  the 
in    some    special  cases, 


where  the  traffic  is  of  an  unusually 
regular  character,  as  on  the  Metro- 
politan and  the  Ta£P  Yale  Railways, 
it  may  be  possible  to  approach  very 
closely  to  the  truth  in  this  respect. 
But  for  general  purposes  we  must 
be  content  to  assume  a  proportion 
equal  to  that  of  the  mean  of  the 
14  railways  analysed — subject  to 
future  verification  or  correction. 

The  average  charges  per  passen- 
ger and  per  ton  of  goods  are  esti- 
mated by  M.  de  Franque\-ille  at 
between  16  and  17  per  cent,  higher 
in  England  than  in  France.  The 
working  expenses,  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  gross  income,  are  1 1  per 
cent,  higher  in  the  former  country 
than  in  the  latter.  If  the  propor- 
tions of  net  and  gross  weight  are 
the  same,  the  working  cost  in  Eng« 
land,  on  these  data,  will  be  27*5 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  France ;  a 
proportion  which  gives  the  cost  of 
32*4(7.  per  100  ton-miles-gross  as 
that  of  the  English  duty. 

If  we  make  a  similar  comparison 
with  the  Indian  lines,  we  find  that 
the  goods  tariff  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  English  railways,  and 
that  the  passenger  fares  on  the 
Indian  are  about  a  third  of  those 
on  the  English  lines.  The  working 
costs  on  the  seven  lines  analysed,  in 
1875,  amounted  to  49  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  revenue  in  India,  and  to 
54*4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  Indian  passenger 
traffic  are  32*3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  earnings.  The  corrections  due 
to  these  differences  amount  to  an 
increase  of  the  Indian  working  cost 

er  ton-mile  by  nearly  28  per  cent. 

or  the  English  equivalent.  This 
gives  a  working  cost  for  the  latter 
^^  33 '9  P®^  i^^  ton-miles-gross,  a 
result  within  I'^d.  of  that  arrived 
at  from  comparison  of  the  French 
lines.  It  is  impossible  to  come 
closer  to  the  mark  without  a  correct 
statement  of  the  tare,  or  dead 
weight,  in  each  case  and  in  each 
description  of  traffic.  The  smaller 
tare  of  the  Indian  lines  m  tV^e 
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senger  traffic,  while  the  goods  tare 
k  less  than  on  the  French  lines, 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  results  above  stated. 

The  passenger  traffic  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1875, 
allowing  15  passengers  to  the  ton, 
involved  the  transport  of  34*2  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  net  weight.  We 
have  before  remarked  that  the 
average  length  of  a  passenger 
journey  is  not  given.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  de  Franqueville  at  8*68 
miles.  If  we  take  this  as  an 
approximation,  and  allow  the  same 
tare  for  the  passenger  traffic  as  on 
the  French  fines,  we  arrive  at  an 
aggregate  of  5,628  millions  of  ton- 
miles-gross  for  the  passenger  traffic 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom. If  we  take  the  tare  of  the 
Indian  passenger  traffic,  or  if  we 
allow,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  a 
mean  between  the  French  and  the 
Indian  tare,  we  obtain  somewhat 
different  results.  But,  in  making 
use  of  figures  estimated  by  M.  de 
Franqueville,  it  is  desirable  not  to  in- 
troduce any  sources  of  correction  or 
of  disturbance  with  which  that  care- 
ful investigator  was  unacquainted. 
The  net  tonnage  of  goods  and 
minerals  for  the  same  year  was  a 
little  over  200,000,000  of  tons. 
The  average  distance  over  which 
this  weight  was  conveyed  is  taken 
by  M.  de  Franqueville  as  36  miles. 
This,  at  the  French  rate  of  fai-e, 
would  give  a  total  of  18,700 
millions  of  ton- miles-gross  for 
the  heavy  traffic,  making  a  grand 
total  of  24,328  millions  of  ton- 
miles-gross  as  the  duty  of  our 
English  railways.  This  amount  of 
duty  would  make  the  average  cost  of 
conveying  100  tons  gross  for  a  mile 
amount  to  32'6ri.,  a  result  almost 
identical  with  that  arrived  at  by  com- 
parison  with  the  French  railways.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  gross 
total  of  ton-mileage  arrived  at  by 
taking  a  tare  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  French  and  that  of  the 
Indian  i*ailways,  was  stated  as 
'  ^SfO?^  'oxiiWon^  of  ton- miles,   the 


passenger  tare  being  rai 
the  mineral  tare  being  re< 
taking  French  proportio 
The  difference  of  result 
tained,  while  interesting  at 
the  limits  of  variation  in 
shows  farther  the  absolut 
obtaining  definite  returns 
points  from  the  railway  c 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  Taff  Yale  Bailwi 
was  originally  construct 
mineral  line,  and  on  w. 
passenger  traffic  only  ear: 
cent,  of  the  gross  rece 
charge  for  the  convej 
minerals  is  "i%d,  per  ton 
mile.  The  tare  on  this  lie 
down  to  the  unusually  lov 
tion  of  50  per  cent.,  i 
i-etum  of  empty  waggo 
working  expenses  amount 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenue 
allow  them  to  reach  60 
for  the  mineral  traffic  (wh 
course,  the  least  productiv< 
mile)  we  find  the  workiuj 
conveying  100,000  tons  gi 
mile  to  be  23*4(2.  This  figui 
probably  is  kept  somewhs 
by  the  percentage  distrib 
the  lowest  known  to  be  atl 
any  English  railway. 

On  the  Metropolitan  Ra 
weight  of  the  trains  is  i 
quantity.  The  cost  of  lo 
and  maintenance  on  thi 
considerably  increased  bj 
quent  stoppages,  and  by  th< 
with  wliich  a  high  speed  ii 
apd  arrested.  The  contii 
penses,  including  rates, 
unusually  high.  Thus, 
the  Metropolitan  line  wo 
lower  percentage  on  rece 
any  other  English  railway 
of  its  duty  per  ton-mile  is  1 
high.  From  reliable  data 
has  been  calculated  for 
45  *  7^-  P^r  100  ton-miles-grc 
is  close  upon  the  America] 
the  same  year  of  44*4^. 
appears  that  the  variation  ii 
of  duty  performed  on  the 
railways  is  about  the  samei 
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;  the  most  expensive 
coaching  the  double  of 
.  On  the  Taff  Vale, 
9  only  two  items  of 
led  in  the  price  qaoted 
bolls  and  for  locomotive 
re  is  a  charge  of  2d. 
hipping,  which  is  not 

the  rates  cited,  the 
of  which  would  some- 
he  price  per  ton-mile 
aggons  are  provided ,  re- 
eded by  the  freighters, 

of  fact  the  traffic  ex- 
he  Taff  Vale  line  are 
below  the  average  for 
kingdom, 
bove  data  it  is  safe  to 

the  ordinary  cost  of 
n  of  gross  load  for  a 
Qglish  railway  averages 
lipd  of  a  penny,  never 
on  any  important  line, 
my,  never  falling,  all 
lered,  so  low  as  a  far- 
dthough  this  cost  is  not 
iasnre  of  the  profitable 
the  traffic,  it  is  a  prime 
le  calcnlation  of  profit, 
im  for  the  engineer 
for  the  financier.  Bo- 
ld line  the  importance 
tnt  is  to  a  great  extent 
'-  other  influences.  But 
cost  of  the  different 
raffic  on  any  one  line, 
re  of  the  cost  of  duty 
id  most  important  step 

lute  exactitude  with 
nty  cost  per  ton-mile- 
)  made  use  of  in  order 
3  working  cost  of  the 
ids  of  traffic  on  the 
jends  on  two,  and  only 
al  conditions.  The  first 
ich  reference  has  more 
en  made — namely,  the 
f  tare  or  dead  weight. 
ge  of  this  is  essential 
know  what  proportion 
3en  the  ton-mile-gross, 
Tmit  of  cost,  and  the 
which  is  the  unit  of 


A  further  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  cost  of  the  ton-mile- 
gross  is  the  same  for  all  description 
of  traffic — that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
costs  more  or  less,  on  the  average, 
to  move  a  ton  of  mineral  train  or  a 
ton  of  passenger  train.  On  this 
question  some  very  unexpected 
light  may  be  cast  by  a  careful  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  returns 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  is  true  that  exact  statements, 
depending  on  length  of  line  for 
which  traffic  is  conveyed,  and  on 
amount  of  tare  for  each  description 
of  traffic,  are  unattainable  without 
definite  information  on  those  two 
essential  points.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  the  means  of  direct  analysis,  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  results  of 
nearly  equal  value  to  those  sought  in 
vain  by  that  method  may  be  obtained 
by  comparative  analysis.  For  this 
(in  the  present  instance)  there  exist 
elements  of  unquestionable  value, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
figures  we  have  to  bring  forward 
are  such  as  to  give  information  of 
very  great  importance  with  respect 
to  the  comparative  profit  of  mineral 
and  of  passenger  traffic  on  main 
trunk  lines. 

The  great  trunk  lines  of  railway 
which  radiate  from  London  vary 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the 
proportion  of  mineral  traffic  which 
they  convey.  Thus  the  South- 
Eastem  line  receives  less  than 
4  per  cent,  of  its  gross  revenue 
from  mineral  conveyance ;  while 
the  Midland  Railway  derives  27^ 
per  cent,  of  its  earnings  from  that 
source.  If  fares  and  freight  were  so 
arranged  that  the  mineral  traffic 
should  be  as  remunerative  as  (or, 
as  many  of  its  supporters  urge, 
more  remunerative  than)  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  fact  would  cer- 
tainly come  out  from  our  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  accounts  of 
these  lines. 

The  working  cost  of  railways 
may  be  conveniently  distributed 
under  the  following  hfeads.  First 
come  the  actual  expenses  ot  cwc- 
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riage,  incladlDg  locomotion,  main- 
tenance  of  way  and  works,  and 
engine  and  carriage  repairs.  On 
the  average  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  1875,  ^^® 
cost  of  these  items  amounted  to 
30*38  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
venue. The  second  main  item  is 
known  by  the  name  of  *  traffic 
charges,'  and  inclades  the  cost  of 
the  service  of  station  yards,  cart- 
age, and  generally  of  the  ordinary 
fixed  expenditure  which  does  not 
come  under  the  former  head.  The 
average  percentage  of  traffic  charges 
on  revenue  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1875  was  16*22  per  cent.  The 
passenger  duty,  from  which  the 
Irish  lines  are  exempt,  should  be 
mentioned  as  a  separate  item.  For 
1875  ^^  amounted  to  1*39  per  cent, 
on  the  English  lines,  0*87  per  cent, 
on  those  of  Scotland,  and  1*27  per 
cent,  on  the  average  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  balance  of  general 
charges,  rates  and  taxes,  legal 
expenses,  compensation  for  losses 
and  for  personal  injuries,  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  amounted  in 
the  year  in  question  to  6*38  per 
cent. ;  making  the  average  propor- 
tion of  expenditure  to  receipts,  m)m 
all  sources,  54*25  per  cent. 

On  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  on 
which  the  mineral  earnings  form 
only  2*3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue,  the  cost  of  the  first  class 
of  expenses  in  1875  was  15  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  total.  On  the 
South-Eastem  Eailway,  with  3*8 
per  cent,  of  mineral  revenue,  the 
percentage  of  these  items  was  21 
per  cent.  On  the  Great  Eastern, 
with  10  per  cent,  of  mineral  re- 
venue,  it  rises  to  25*5  per  cent. 
On  the  Midland,  with  27*5  per  cent, 
of  mineral  revenue,  the  percentage 
of  locomotive  expenditure  (includ- 
ing the  three  items  named)  is  29 
per  cent.  Thus  the  line  which 
carries  27*5  per  cent,  of  mineral 
traffic  costs  more  to  work  than  the 
line  which  carries  2*3  per  cent,  of 
mineral  traffic  by  14  per  cent,  of  its 
gross  income,  the  locomotion,  main- 


tenance, and  repairs  on  the 
line  costing  half  as  m.uch  a§ 
on  the  latter,  in  proportion  i 
earnings.  And  the  North-E 
on  which  line  the  mineral  : 
forms  37  per  cent,  of  the 
actually  spends  35*5  per  cen 
gross  revenue  in  this  group 
penditure. 

It  is  thus  as  certain  as  anv 
tical  fact  can  be  that  the  u 
of  mineral  traffic  on  a  rail 
accompanied  by  a  very  s 
increase  in  the  working  83 
ture  of  the  line.  We  are  not 
ing  of  lines  directlv  construe 
the  service  of  colliery  distr 
in  the  case  of  the  Taff  Yale, 
a  mineral  traffic  of  61*5  pei 
coincides  with  a  carriage  < 
297  per  cent.,  under  except 
favourable  circumstances, 
subject  we  have  under  inv 
tion  is  the  cost  of  mixed  tra 
trunk  lines  of  railway,  laid 
for  passenger  traffic.  On  th 
find  that  for  every  addition 
per  cent,  of  mineral  traffic 
by  the  line,  the  charges  foi 
motion,  maintenance,  and  : 
are  increased  on  the  average  b 
than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue.  Owing  to  the  12 
of  these  three  items  alone, 
fore,  only  about  half  of  the  n 
gross  intake  from  minerals 
be  credited  to  revenue. 

It  has  been  urged  by  a  vei 
and  energetic  advocate  of  n 
traffic  on  railways  that  the 
in  '  traffic  expenses  '  accompi 
that  bi*anch  of  trade  is  so  g 
to  make  the  business  very 
table  to  the  companies.  C01 
tive  analysis,  however,  doc 
support  this  assertion.  O 
Metropolitan  Railway,  in  s] 
the  cost  of  the  special  01 
service,  the  percentage  of 
expenses  is  only  13*75  on  the 
revenue,  or  2*47  below  the  a 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  C 
South-Eastem  line,  the  pero 
is  14*09  ;  on  the  Brighton, 
but  on    the    Midland  it  ru 
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1*94  per  cent,  above  the 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 
nj  that  this  item  of  rail- 
is  diminished  by  increas- 
proportion     of    mineral 
I   simplj  to  state  what   is 

to  pnblished  facts. 
oidence  of  the  Government 
of    course  proportionately 

the  smaller  the  amount 
r»l  traffic.  This  is,  how- 
nirden  that  may  be  borne 

reluctance  by  those  who 
he  figures  above  stated. 
he  remaining  items  of  ex- 
e,  any  variation  in  their 
B  depends  very  much  on 
iditions,   and  can  only  be 

connected  with  the  ques- 
the  proportion  of  mineral 
J  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ir  compensation.  These  do 
fever,  materially  affect  the 
I ;  as  the  average  incidence 

United  Kingdom  is  less 
Jf  per   cent,  on  the  gross 

thus  absolutely  undeniable 

die  the  circulation  of  heavy 

trains  on  a  main  trunk  line 

ray    increases   the   cost   of 

ive  power,  of  maintenance, 

epairs,  so  rapidly  as  to  leave 

df   of    the   sum  nominally 

I  far  mineral  freight  avail- 

r  the  payment  of  all  other 

s,   including   dividend,   in- 

in    the    conduct    of   such 

there  is    no    saving,   but 

an    extra  expense,  in  the 

charges,'  and  no  appreci- 

minution  in  other   items  of 

which   can  be  credited    to 

ieral  traffic. 

I  the  above  facts  it  is  mani- 
:,of  the  13,400,0007.  received 
railway  companies   of  the 
Kingdom  in  1875,  so  ^^^' 
le     a    portion    is    counter- 
d  by  the  augmentation  in 
)enditure  caused  by  the  con- 
a  mixed  traffic,  that  the  pos- 
Voroe  of  profit  to  the  share- 
is  reduced  to  an  almost  im- 
ibie  figure.      The  investi^^ 


tion  previously  carried  out  as  to  the 
cost  of  duty  per  ton- mile-gross 
is  fully  adequate  to  explain  this 
fact. 

The  mineral  traffic  of  the  metro- 
polis, as  a  rule,  all  goes  in  one  direc- 
tion. The  vehicles  bearing  coals  are 
sent  up  full,  and  have  to  be  taken 
back  empty,  at  the  cost  of  the  carry^ 
in^  companies/which  thas  receive 
only  one  payment  for  two  duties. 
The  exact  amount  of  tare  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  those  points  in 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
are  defective,  and  in  which  foreign 
railway  companies  give  information 
refused    by  those    of   the   United 
Kingdom.      We    have    said    that, 
under  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  amount  of  mineral 
tare  has  been  kept  down  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  load.     Consider- 
ing that  the  average  tare  of  mer- 
chandise and  mineral  trains  on  the 
French    lines  investigated  is   61*5 
per  cent.,  and  on  the^Indian  lines 
67*3  per  cent.,  and  that  much  mer- 
chandise goes   in  both  directions, 
while  mineral  traffic  (except  in  the 
cross  lines,  which    may  exchange 
coals  for  ironstone)  goes  mainly  in 
one,  it  will  probably  be  much  under- 
stating   the    tare  of   the    mineral 
trains  to  take  it  at  64  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  load,  being  the  mean  be* 
tween  the  French  and  the  Indian 
proportion  of  dead-weight. 

On  this  allowance,  100  tons  of 
loaded  mineral  train  (taking  re- 
turns into  account)  will  carry  36 
tons  of  minerals.  The  average  cost 
of  the  duty  will  be  33 •3c?.  for  a 
mile  of  lead,  that  is  to  say,  of  dis- 
tance for  which  the  freight  is  car- 
ried. This  is  equivalent  to  a  cost 
of  '92 5(?.  per  ton  of  mineral  con- 
veyed. This  figure,  which  is  an 
approximate  cost  price,  is  more  than 
the  freight  usually  charged.  On 
the  Taff*  Vale,  for  haulage  and  tolls 
alone,  the  charge  is  "]?>d.  per  ton 
of  coal  per  mile.  On  the  Mid- 
land, freight  is  stated  recently  to 
have  been  reduced  to  *5Sc?.,  and 
on    the  Great  NortheTn,  to  *^^^» 
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per  ton  per  mile.  We  have  before 
f^een  that  the  working  cost  of  the 
two  items  covered  by  the  Taff  Vale 
charge  approximately  amounts  to 
23*4  per  100  ton-miles-gross.  Even 
that  exceptionally  low  rate  comes 
to  the  cost  of  '6sd,  per  ton  of 
coal  per  mile,  at  a  tare  allowance 
of  64  per  cent.  The  saving  of  the 
Taff  Yale  in  traffic  expenses,  as 
compared  to  the  Midland  rate, 
amounts  to  'osd,  per  ton  of  coal 
per  mile.  That  good  examples 
of  bond  fide  profit  from  purely 
mineral  lines  occur  is  not  disputed. 
But  that  any  profit  whatever  is 
gained  by  the  conveyance  of  coals 
to  London  at  prices  below  "jd. 
per  ton  of  coal  per  mile  is  a  state- 
ment altogether  contradicted  by  the 
statistics  now  before  us. 

A  moderate  profit  per  ton,  how- 
ever,  even   if  earned,    would   still 
be  far  from  compensatory  to  main 
trunk  lines  for  undertaking  the  con- 
veyance of  minerals.     It  is  a  truism 
to  say  that  such  traffic  is  a  losing 
speculation  unless   its  net    results 
be  such  as  to  pay  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  order  to  carry  it 
out.     The  question  here  is  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  of  the  38,000^.  per 
mile  which  our  railways  have  now 
cost  has  been  expended  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  mineral  traffic.  We 
see  some  main  lines  already  dou- 
bling their  tracks  expressly  to  give 
accommodation  to  the  slow  trains. 
The  ordinary  mercantile  rule  would 
be  to  charge  the  capital  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  done,  or  to  the 
occupation  of  the  railway  by  each 
class  of  traffic.       If  this  mode    of 
apportionment     of      capital     were 
adopted,  it  would  debit  the  mineral 
traffic  with  interest  on  more  than 
half  the  total  capital  invested  in  our 
railways.      But,    even    if   revenue 
be    taken    as    the     basis    of    ac- 
count, 22  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
capital    outlay    must   look    to  the 
mineral  traffic    to   provide  the  in- 
terest on  its  expenditure.  This  pro- 
/)ortion  gives  a  total  of  141,750,000?. 
expended  in  providing  for  the  con- 


veyance of  the  minora 

railways.     To  pay  4^  p 

this   sum  requires  a  ni 

6,024,3 75Z.  P^^  annum 

profit  short  of  that  amo 

from  the  mineral  traffic 

a  depreciation  of  the  g< 

dend  actually  paid.     Th 

that  on  the  most  mode 

bution  of  capital  outlay 

on  that  distribution  wh 

unjustly  favourable  to  1 

traffic,  a  profit  of  45  p 

the  net   earnings    is    i 

order   to  avoid  a  detei 

the  general  dividend  as 

of  this  branch  of  busi 

the  shareholders  not  to 

out  of  pocket  by  the  mir 

this  branch  of  the  trade 

a  net  profit  of  six  millio 

per  annum.      The  gros 

however,  from  this  soui 

13,400,000?.     To  earn  t1 

ing  to  the  statistics  ab 

the  general  expenses  ol 

pany  have  been  increat 

tween  six  and  seven  nc 

annum.     If  we  compare 

per  ton  for  conveyance 

cost  of  conveyance,  we  1 

is    only  in   very  favoui 

that  there  is  any  margi] 

for    profit    in    mineral 

Certain    rates,   lately    a 

order  to  compete  with  sc 

involve  palpable  loss. 

It  seems  very  difficult 
from  the  conclusion  that 
made   by   the    railway 
to    deprive    the     canals 
proper    traffic    have    in 
place    been    the    main 
the  heavy  and  annually 
list  of  killed  and  woundi 
ways,    especially   among 
vants  of  the  companies ;  : 
second  place,  have  effect< 
tion  of  the  average  divi( 
on    the    railways   of  th 
Kingdom  by  something  lil 
part  of  their  amount, 
is  not  extravagant  to  su 
the  maintenance  of  this 
the    railway  comj5anies 
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conntry  at  least  five  thonsand  casual- 
ties every  year — of  which  nearly  one- 
foorth  are  &tal — and  costs  the  rail- 
waj  companies  at  least  five  millions 
sterliDg  per  annum.  The  figures  are 
staithng ;  but  they arenot imaginary. 
It  is  only  just  to  the  reader  to 
add,  that  the  above  statements  are 
the  uobiassed  outcome  of  statistical 
inyestigation.  They  are  prompted 
bjno  interest,  except  that  of  the 
pablic  wel&re.  They  are  not  the 
nqiience  of  any  preconceived  idea, 
or  die  result  of  any  personal  hobby. 
A  oertain  want  of  precision,  as  has 
always  been  allowed,  characterises 
every  attempt  at  the  direct  analysis 
of  the  profits  of  the  English  rail- 
ways. That  want  of  precision  is 
doe  to  the  concealment  by  the 
English  companies  of  a  class  of 
Cuts  which  are  published  by  Ame- 
rican, by  French,  and  by  Indian 
railway  managers.  The  results 
obtained  from  these  more  complete 
retains  are  such  as  to  show  that 
ignorance  of  the  facts  concealed  is 
contrary  to  public  wel&re,  and  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  proprietors  of  railway  capital. 
The  more  incertitude  there  is  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  louder 
and  more  imperative  is  the  demand 
for  full  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comparative  analysis,  now 
for  the  first  time  attempted,  has 
resolts  as  to  the  bearing  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion  that  the  work- 
ing cost  of  railways  of  mixed 
traffic  increases  with  the  proportion 
of  mineral  traffic.  For  the  sake  of 
conciseness  only  two  or  three  lines 
We  been  analysed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  but  the  same  analysis  has 
>c^ly  been  applied  to  the  returns 
of  all  the  principal  trunk  lines. 
On  each  of  these  some  special 
features  may  be  pointed  out,  but 


on  all  the  general  rule  is  clearly  ex- 
emplified.  The  fact  that  minerals 
can  be  conveyed  on  lines  laid  out 
and  well  adapted  for  the  service 
of  a  mineral  district,  at  remunera- 
tive prices,  has  probably  been  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  value  of  mineral  traffic  on  mixed 
lines,  which  is  quite  another  ques 
tion,  is  founded.  It  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  a  case  of  this  kind  and 
one  in  which  there  is  a  competition 
with  a  sea-borne  traffic,  to  show 
that  the  profit  earned  by  such  a 
line  as  the  Tafi*  Yale  can  have  but 
little  to  do  with  the  profit  at  which 
minerals  can  be  conveyed  by  the 
London  and  North- Western,  or  any 
other  great  trunk  line,  fully  occu- 
pied by  light  and  rapid  traffic.  As 
to  this,  the  comparison  of  the  pro- 
portion of  mineral  earnings  and 
of  locomotive  charges  gives  a  posi- 
tive indication  which  it  will  be 
madness  on  the  part  of  the  share- 
holders to  neglect.  All  human 
investigations  are  liable  to  error, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  subject 
these  now  brought  forward  to  the 
most  searching  check.  But  no 
objection,  at  all  events  to  the  com- 
parative part  of  the  foregoing 
analysis,  can  have  any  serious 
value  which  is  not  founded  on  the 
statement  of  definite  facts ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  publication,  by  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  those  statistics  of  their  annual 
working,  which  are  given  to  the 
shareholders  of  American,  French , 
and  Indian  lines.  In  the  absence 
of  this  information,  no  shareholder 
can  be  aware  whether  his  property  is 
likely  to  improve  to  the  value  of 
some  of  the  former,  or  to  deteriorate 
to  the  negative  condition  of  the  Bel- 
gian railways,  or  of  the  American 
colliery  lines. 
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MR  MORRIS'S  'SIGURD'  AND  THE  * NIBELUNGENLIl 


THE  groat  Gothic  Epos  has  at 
last  obtained  incorporation  into 
the  literature  of  the  only  important 
nation  of  Gothic  origin  from  which 
it  was  absent,  and  in  a  form  which, 
in    spite   of    many    shortcomings, 
will  doubtless  be  accepted  as  worthy 
of  the  subject  and  of   the  artist. 
Avowedly  or  otherwise,  we  English 
are    apt    to    entortain    a    decided 
conviction  that  in  our  sub-branch 
of  the  family  the  finest  qualities  of 
the    Germanic    and    Scandinavian 
branches  are  united  with  the  small- 
est share  of  their  defects,  and  it 
must  flatter  our  national  pride*  to 
find  that  Mr.  Morris  has  observed 
a    similar    proportion    in  framing 
this    version    of     a    myth    which 
may  be  regarded  as  common  pro- 
perty.    He    has    selected    as    the 
ground-plot  of   his  work  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  rendering  of  the 
Volsunga    Saga,    with   which    the 
translation  issued  by  Mr.  Magnus- 
son  and  himself  some  years  ago  has 
already  familiarised   many   of   his 
readers.      As  earlier  in  date  than 
the  Teutonic  version,  it  embodies 
more  of  the  purely  mythical  ele- 
ment, and  is  unencumbered  by  the 
quaai-historical    legendary    matter 
which  has  been  blended  with  it  in 
the  NibelungenUcd.      Some  of  the 
more  repulsive  and  unnatural  fea- 
tures found  in  the  Saga  have  been 
judiciously  omitted  by  Mr.  Morris 
as  incapable   of   poetic   treatment, 
while  he  has  heightened  the  drama- 
tic effect   by   the   introduction   of 
certain  fragments  of  the  myth  pre- 
served in  the  Elder  Edda. .    At  the 
culminating  crisis  of  the  tragedy, 
however,  ho  has  suddenly  deserted 
his  Scandinavian  sources ;  and,  for 
the  motives  of  action  therein  held 


adequate  to  bring  about  th< 
strophe,  has  substituted  thi 
the  Teutonic  version*  These 
fications,  if  attended  with 
advantages,  involve  correspc 
sacrifices,  and  it  may  be  in 
ing  to  dwell  upon  both  a  li 
detail. 

With  the  broad  outlines 
myth — which,  as  the  theme  o: 
Wagner's  vast  operatic  seric 
copiously  discussed  in  the 
paper-critiques  of  the  Bai 
festival — the  reader  may  b< 
sumed  to  have  a  general  acq 
ance.  For  the  sake  of  comps 
however,  between  the  ScanoQi 
and  Teutonic  versions,  it  w 
desirable  to  run  through  tl 
quence  of  the  chief  incidents 
Mr.  Morris  has  comprehended 
epic.  He  divides  it  into  four  1 
of  which  the  first  is  entitled 
mund.'  This  tells  of  the 
perous  fortunes  of  King  Vc 
and  his  family,  in  their  g 
home  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  called  the  Branstock,  an( 
rates  how  at  the  marriage  • 
daughter  Signy  to  the  Goth 
Siggeir,  Odin  suddenly  enten 
smites  into  the  Branstock  a  n 
sword,  which  he  offers  as  a  pri 
gift  to  him  who  can  pluck  it  tli 
how  Siggeir  and  all  present  : 
the  attempt  to  do  this  save 
mund,  the  bride's  eldest  brc 
and  how  Siggeir,  envious  o 
treasure,  treacherously  invite 
wife's  family  to  his  palace,  i 
he  surprises  and  slaughters  Vo 
and  all  his  sons  except  Sigi 
who  escapes  into  the  foresi 
lives  by  rapine.  It  procee 
narrate  how  Signy  schema 
wreak  vengeance   on  her  hui 


*  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  the  FaU  of  the  Niblunge,    By  William  3 
EUis  &  White.     1877. 
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by  sending  her  son  to  Sigmund  for 
tTuning;  how,  afl;er  the  boy  is 
rejected  by  him  as  not  Imrdj 
enough  for  the  task,  she  adopts  the 
di^Tuse  of  a  witch,  and  entices  her 
brother  into  an  incestuous  intcr- 
coTiPse,  which  results  in  the  birth  of 
a  son,  Sinfiotli ;  how  the  boy  is  sent 
to  Sigmund,  who  proves  his  mettle 
and  trains  him;  and  how  the 
desired  Tengeance  is  eventually 
wrought  by  them  both  upon  Siggeir, 
whose  fate,  now  that  her  purpose  is 
accomplished,  Signy  shares.  It  nar- 
rates, lastly,  how  Sigmund  is  re- 
stored to  his  father's  throne  and 
married  to  Borghild ;  how  Sinfiotli, 
killing  her  brother  in  a  quarrel,  is 
poiscmed  by  her  in  revenge;  how 
Sigmund  is  finally  married  to 
Hiordis,  whose  rejected  lover.  King 
^y^^  thereupon  invades  his  ter- 
ritory ;  and  how  in  the  battle  that 
ensues  Odin  takes  part  against 
Sigmund  by  shivering  his  sword, 
which  brings  about  his  defeat  and 
death. 

The  second  book,  entitled  '  Re- 
gin/  narrates    how    the    fugitive 
Hiordis   is    discovered  by  Elf,    a 
friendly  king,    who     marries    her 
sbortiy  before    the  birth  of    Sig- 
nnmd*8  posthumous    son,    Sigurd. 
The  child  displays  surpassing  beauty 
uid  promise,  and  grows  up  to  man's 
estate  under  the  training  of  Begin 
the  Smith,  a  prince  of  the  Dwarf- 
Uk,  who  haa  long   dwelt  at   the 
Ooori       At  the  bidding   of   this 
^her  he  early  makes  choice  of 
Oieyfell,    a    tireless    and    fearless 
itoed  of  immortal  lineage,  from  the 
herds   of   Gripir,   a   neighbouring 
hing  of  the  Giant-race.     He  is  then 
pi^eptted  by  Begin  for  some  great 
Qiust,  the  natore  of  which  is  gra- 
iutiXty  disclosed  to  him  in  an  artful 
nnative     touching    a    hoard    of 
golden  armour  and  rings,  which  had 
wen  long  ago  heaped  together  by 
the  Elf    Andvari;    and    how  one 
especial  ring  had  been  branded  with 
his  cuTse,  when  the  treasure  was 
stolen  from  him  by  the  God  Loki, 


who  paid  it  over  as  a  ransom  to 
Begin's  father,  King  Beidmar,  from 
whom    it     had     afterwards     been 
wrested  by  his  eldest  son   Fafinir, 
who,  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous 
serpent,   now  guards   it.       Sigurd 
resolves,  in  spite  of  the  curse,  to 
achieve  the  capture  of  the  hoard, 
and  Begin  accordingly  forges  a  new 
sword  for  him  out  of  the  shards 
which   Hiordis    has    preserved    of 
that  given  by  Odin  to  his  father. 
Gripir,  whom  Sigurd  visits  on  the 
eve  of  his  journey,  pronounces  a 
mystic  prophecy  of  his  prosperous 
fortunes,    and,    in    company   with 
Begin,  the  youth  then  rides  forth 
to    the   Glittering    Heath,    where 
Fafnir  guards  the  hoard.     On  the 
way  Begin  betrays  a  jealous  dread 
of    Sigurd's   power,   and  seeks  to 
dissuade  him  from    achieving  the 
enterprise;    but,    disregarding   his 
counsel,  he  pursues  his  quest  and 
meets  with  Odin,  who  instructs  him 
by  what  wiles  he  may  entrap  the 
serpent.       Obeying  these  instruc- 
tions he  snares  and  slaughters  it. 
Begin  thereupon  aflPects  to  be  wroth, 
and  demands,  as  an  atonement  for 
his    brother's    death,    that  Sigurd 
shall  roast   for   him  the   serpent's 
heart  which   contains   its  wisdom. 
Having  agp^ed   to  this   condition, 
Sigurd  accidentally  tastes  a  morsel 
of  the  flesh,  which  enables  him  to 
understand  the  voices  of  the  birds 
overhead.     Discovering  thereby  the 
treachery  intended  by  Begin,   he 
forthwith  slays  him  and  possesses 
himself  of  the    golden   hoard,   in- 
cluding the  curse-laden  ring.     Pro- 
ceeding on  his  way  he  ascends  the 
mountain  of   Hindfell,    and  rides 
Greyfell  through  a  zone  of  flame 
that  encircles  its  crest,  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  finds  an  armed  maiden 
asleep.      Captivated  by  her  beauty, 
he  rends  her  armour  asunder  with 
his  sword  and  wakes  her,  when  she 
names  herself  Brynhild,  and  reveals 
to  him  her  past  life,  as  one  of  the 
Valkyrior,  or  Choosers  of  the  Slain, 
appointed  by  Odin,  for  disobojm^ 
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whose  commands  she  bad  been  con- 
demned to  a  charmed  sleep,  which 
was  to  endure  until  her  deliverance 
by  one  who  knew  not  fear.  After 
imparting  to  him  many  counsels 
from  her  store  of  divine  wisdom, 
she  and  Sigurd  interchange  vows  of 
mutual  love  and  faith,  which  he 
seals  by  placing  on  her  finger  the 
ring  of  Andvari. 

The  third  book,  entitled  *  Bryn- 
hild,'  treats  first  of  the  prosperous 
estate  of  the  Niblung  people  under 
the  rule  of  King  Giuki  and  his  wife 
Ghrimhild,  with  their  stalwart  sons 
Gunnar,  Hogni,  and  Guttorm,  and 
their  fair    daughter   Gudrun.      It 
then  tells  of  the  disquiet  of  Gq- 
drun  at  certain  strange  dreams,  and 
how  her  nurse  counsels  her  to  seek 
an  interpretation  of  them  from  the 
wise  Brynhild,  now  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Lymdale.     She  accordingly 
visits   Brynhild,  who   receives  her 
kindly,  and  expounds  her  dreams  as 
signifying  the  speedy  advent  of  a 
happy  love,  followed  by  sudden  loss 
and  bit+er  woe,   but  declares  her- 
self unable  to  read  the  future  more 
definitely.     The  tale  then  reverts  to 
the  fortunes  of  Sigurd,  who,  after 
leaving     Brynhild     on     Hindfell, 
pursues  his    quest  of    glory,   and 
eventually   comes   to    the   land   of 
Lymdale,  where  he  is  welcomed  by 
King  Heimir,  who  had  married  her 
sister.     There,  in  the  course  of  a 
summer-day's    ride,  he    lights    by 
chance  upon  the  dwelling  of  Bryn- 
hild, whom  he  finds  weaving  at  a 
loom  the  story  of  his  deeds.     They 
passionately  renew  their  troth,  and 
he  departs  to  seek  further  adven- 
tures.    Arriving  at  the  mountain- 
city  of  the  Niblungs,  where  his  fame 
has   preceded  him,   he  receives  a 
hearty  greeting  from  King  Giuki, 
and   sojourns   long   at   the   Court. 
While  he  dreams  only  of  Brynhild, 
Gudrun  sets  her  love  upon  the  hero, 
who  fights  beside  her  brothers  in 
their    warfarin g   expeditions,    and 
wins  the  chief  honours  of  victory 
and  popular  applause.    Her  mother 
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to  take  her  place  as  qaecn.  On  his 
return  to  Gnnnar  and  Hogni,  Grim- 
hild's  spell  is  reversed,  and  Sigard 
Tesomes  his  own  shape.  Qadmn 
80011  observes  ihe  ring  npon  his 
finger ;  and  on  her  asking  how  he 
obtained  it,  he  presents  it  to  her 
and  reconnts  the  story  of  his  trans- 
fonnation.  Ten  days  afterwards 
Biynhild  arrives  at  the  Niblung 
Coort.  At  the  moment  of  greeting 
bj  Gannar  and  his  kindred  (save 
only  Gndmn,  who  holds  aloof),  she 
recognises  and  is  recognised  by 
Signrd,  whose  memory  of  the  past 
returns.  They  meet  as  strangers 
and  strive  to  hide  their  love  and 
grief  from  all  eyes,  but  nothing 
aiails  to  expel  the  presence  of  dis- 
cord. Gndmn,  if  not  suspicions 
of  Brjnhild  as  a  rival,  is  wroth  that 
Gnnnar  should  be  credited  with  the 
fearless  act  of  Sigurd.  Gnnnar, 
jealons  of  his  superiority,  is  ashamed 
of  his  own  deceit ;  and  both  he  and 
Hogni  are  incited  by  their  mother 
to  envy  of  the  Volsung  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  Faftiir's  treasure  and  their 
snpplanter  in  the  people's  love.  A 
dispute  as  to  precedence  ere  long 
arises  between  the  two  queens, 
wherein  Brynhild  taunts  Gudrun 
with  Sigurd's  inferiority  to  Gnnnar, 
who  rode  through  the  fire  for  his 
bride,  and  Gudrun  is  provoked  into 
showing  her  the  ring  of  Andvari  in 
proof  that  it  was  Sigurd  who  really 
Perfonned  that  feat.  Stung  to  the 
leart  by  discovering  the  wrong 
which  has  been  wrought  her,  Bryn- 
Md  curses  Gudrun  and  the  whole 
KbluDg  house,  and,  after  a  night's 
frantic  wandering  round  the  palace, 
returns  to  lie  speechless  on  her  bed, 
tt  though  struck  by  mortal  sickness, 
findnm,  trembling  for  the  result  of 
her  incaution,  tells  Sigurd  what  she 
has  done,  when  he  makes  known  to 
her  that  Brynhild  was  his  first  love, 
•nd  prepares  her  for  the  revenge 
that  he  foresees  awaiting  him.  Gnn- 
nar, on  coming  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  Brynhild's  grief,  learns  from  her 
bitter    retort    that    she    has    dis- 


covered the  truth.  This  inflames 
the  more  his  hatred  of  Sigurd,  and 
hardens  him  against  Gudrun's  peti- 
tion that  he  will  try  to  make  her 
peace.  After  vainly  urging  the 
same  request  upon  Hogni,  Gudrun 
asks  Sigurd  himself  to  bear  the 
message  of  reconciliation.  At  the 
meeting  between  him  and  Brynhild, 
he  entreats  her  to  master  her  passion  ; 
but  she  answers  his  appeal  with 
such  vehement  reproaches  for  his 
treachery  as  move  him  to  confess  it 
had  been  nnwitting,  that  he  loves 
her  still,  and  is  even  willing  to  put 
away  Gudrun  for  her  sake.  This 
offer  she  sternly  rejects,  and  he 
leaves  her  in  silence.  She  im- 
mediately sends  for  Gnnnar  and 
goads  him  by  taunts  to  the  slaying 
of  Sigurd,  as  the  only  amends  for 
their  shame.  He  thereupon  takes 
counsel  with  Hogni  and  Grimhild, 
when  the  latter  advises  that  young 
Guttorm,  now  returned  from  the  sea, 
as  being  unpledged  to  brotherhood 
with  the  Volsung,  should  undertake 
the  murder.  At  their  joint  instiga- 
tion, and  under  the  influence  of  a 
philtre,  he  assents.  During  the 
night,  when  Sigurd  is  sleeping  in 
the  arms  of  Gudrun,  Guttorm  enters 
their  chamber,  and,  after  twice 
shrinking  back  in  terror,  deals  him 
a  mortal  wound,  and  turns  to  flee, 
but,  ere  reaching  the  door,  receives 
his  own  death-blow  by  the  cast  of 
Odin's  sword.  The  Volsung,  whose 
strength  is  exhausted  in  this  effort, 
recognises  in  his  murderer  the 
instrument  of  Brynhild,  and  dies 
after  a  loving  farewell  to  Gudrun. 
Her  wail  of  agony  over  his  corpse 
is  mocked  by  the  laughter  of  her 
rival,  the  deadly  pallor  of  whose 
face  betrays  that  this  mirth  is 
feigned.  After  ineffectual  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Gudrun's  companions 
to  console  her,  she  invokes  the 
direst  curses  on  Brynhild  and  her 
own  kindred,  and  flees  forth  into  the 
wild.  While  the  bale-fire  of  Sigurd 
is  preparing,  Brynhild  sends  for 
Gnnnar   to   impart   a  dream  that 
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portends  the  approaching  fate  of 
his  house.  Repelling  his  entreaties 
that  she  would  live,  she  announces 
her  intention  not  to  survive  Sigurd, 
by  whom  she  desires  to  be  laid  on 
the  pyre,  and  then  plunges  a  sword 
into  her  side. 

The  last  book,  *  Gudrun,'  tells 
of  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Niblung  kings  and  Grimhild, 
after  having  possessed  themselves 
of  Sigurd's  treasure ;  of  the  desire 
which  the  report  of  it  excites  in 
Atli,  a  powerful  king  of  the  *  out- 
lands,'  to  become  allied  with  them  ; 
and  of  the  embassage  which  he 
accordingly  sends  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Gudrun  in  marriage.  She,  during 
the  seven  years  since  Sigurd's  death, 
has  held  no  intercourse  with  her 
kindred,  but  dwelt  at  the  Court  of 
a  neighbouring  queen  who  had  taken 
pity  on  her  desolation.  Grimhild, 
who  alone  knows  the  place  of  her 
retreat,  has  kept  it  secret,  but, 
when  consulted  by  Gunnar  touching 
Atli's  offer,  counsels  him  to  seek 
his  sister  and  urge  its  acceptance 
on  her,  believing  that  the  honour, 
projected  to  the  Niblung  house  in 
her  person,  will  atone  for  the  wrong 
that  still  rankles  in  her  memory. 
Hogni,  foreboding  the  vengeance 
that  awaits  them,  advises  Gunnar 
against  this  step  ;  but  is  overruled, 
and  accompanies  him  and  Grimhild 
on  their  errand.  Gudrun  receives 
them  with  a  bitter  taunt,  and  yields 
no  reply  to  the  soothing  words 
with  which  Hogni  introduces  their 
proposal ;  but  when  this  is  enforced 
by  the  command  of  her  mother,  who 
gives  her  a  charmed  drink  in  token 
of  reconciliation,  she  coldly  agrees 
to  wed  Atli.  The  philtre,  though 
drowning  many  memories,  leaves 
that  of  her  wrong  still  fresh ;  but 
she  silently  returns  with  her 
kindred,  and  departs  with  the  envoys 
of  Atli.  After  her  marriage  to  this 
cruel  and  covetous  tyrant,  she 
nurses  the  desire  of  vengeance  ;  and, 
to  secnre  him  as  its  instrument, 
excites  his  greed  by  a  glowing  de- 


scription of  the  treasures  of  A 
He  accordingly  despatches 
cherous  invitation  to  her  ] 
by  Knefrud,  a  skilful  emisss 
succeeds  in  persuading  Gn 
accept  it.  On  the  eve  c 
departure,  Hogni,  suspectir 
purpose,  secretly  withdra 
hoard  froia  the  treasury,  and 
it  into  a  fathomless  pool, 
of  the  foreboding  of  their  w 
Niblung  brothers  and  a  choc 
of  warriors  embark  with  I 
Arrived  over  sea  at  Atli's  t< 
their  retreat  is  cut  off 
drifting  of  their  vessels  from 
and  the  treachery  intende 
is  disclosed  by  the  desert© 
of  the  country  through  wh 
pass  to  the  royal  city.  Hog 
wrath  slays  Knefrud  at  th( 
but  no  enemy  appears  i 
until  the  warriors  reach  i 
where  they  find  Gudrun  ei 
on  the  high  seat,  who,  in  ai 
her  brothers'  greeting,  anno 
them  their  doom.  Atlithei 
and  offei's  them  life  on 
condition  of  their  sum 
Andvari's  treasure.  They  r 
proffer  with  scoffs ;  and  he 
leaving  Gudrun  still  seate 
doors  of  the  hall  are  then 
open,  and  a  host  of  warric 
forth  against  the  Niblung 
furiously  repulse  and  put 
flight.  These  onslaughts  i 
time  to  time  renewed  and 
with  increasing  loss  on  bo 
until  the  hall  is  so  thicklj 
with  corpses  that  it  is  necc 
clear  a  space  by  throwir 
down  from  the  windows, 
the  intervals  of  rest  Gur 
courages  his  men  by  cl 
songs  to  his  harp.  After  a 
lasting  many  hours,  of 
Gudrun  remains  the  silent 
the  Niblung  brothers  are 
sole  survivors  of  their  bar 
hausted  by  their  wounds,  a 
powered  by  numbers,  thej 
last  made  prisoners.  On< 
offered  their  lives  by  Atli  r 
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former  condition,  thej  laugh  to 
Kom  liis  promises  and  threats,  and 
sabmit  unmoved  to  all  the  degrada- 
tions which  he  can  inflict.  Gnnnar 
finally  consents  to  reveal  where  the 
treasure  is  hidden  when  Hogni's 
heart  has  been  cut  out  and  laid 
before  him.  Atli  having  ordered 
this  to  be  done,  his  servants  sacri- 
fice a  thrall's  life  instead,  but  Gun- 
nar  detects  by  its  quivering  that 
the  heart  is  not  his  brother's.  When 
Hogni's  heart  is  really  laid  before 
him,  he  mockingly  tells  Atli  that 
the  treasure  has  been  consigned  to 
the  waves,  and  is  immediately 
doomed  to  death.  Thrown  into  a 
pit  of  serpents,  Gunnar  lulls  them 
all  by  the  charm  of  his  harping, 
except  one  of  whose  sting  he  dies. 
A  Ugh  festival  of  rejoicing  is  cele- 
brated on  the  following  day  by 
AtH,  in  which  Gudrun  takes  part ; 
but  at  night,  when  the  revellers  are 
sleeping  in  the  hall  of  the  massacre, 
she  sets  fire  to  it.  Confronting 
AtH  as  he  attempts  to  escape,  she 
thrusts  him  back  into  the  flames, 
wherein  he  and  his  warriors  perish. 
Her  vengeance  accomplished,  she 
quits  the  city,  and  throws  herself 
^ram  a  precipice  into  the  sea. 

The  main  points   in  which  Mr. 
Morris's    rendering    of   the   myth 
differs  from  the  Volsnnga  Saga  con- 
cern the  respective   characters   of 
Brynhild  and  Gudrun.     The  former 
is  represented  in  the  Saga  as  gifted 
^tb  an  acute  prophetic  vision,  and 
ts  the  conscious  victim  of  a  fate 
which  she  is  powerless  to  avert. 
She  foretells  to  both   Sigurd  and 
Gudrun,  at  her  first  interviews  with 
them,  that  they  are  destined  for  each 
other,  and  to  effect  the  ruin  of  her 
own   happiness ;    yet,  in    spite   of 
this  knowledge,   she  plights  troth 
with   her   betrayer  and    parts   in 
friendship  from    her    rival.      The 
tDeasnre  of  her  passion  for  Sigurd, 
^   of   the    suffering    which   his 
<leseriion  causes  her,  is  at  the  same 
time  heightened  by  her  being  sn  *  v 
posed  to  iiawe  borne  him  a  daughter. 


Aslang,  whom,  on  her  marriage  to 
Gunnar,  she  leaves  in  the  care  of 
her  foster-father.  She  displays  her 
vaticination  on  her  death-bed  by 
distinctly  warning  Gunnar  of  the 
marriage  which  Gudrun  will  make 
with  Atli,  and  of  the  vengeance  it 
wiU  inevitably  entail.  By  omitting 
or  modifying  these  incidents,  Mr. 
Morris  has  doubtless  given  the  story 
a  more  natural  aspect  to  such 
modem  readers  as  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  heroes  and  heroines  who 
rush  into  misfortune  open-eyed ;  but 
he  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of 
lowering  the  dominant  tone  of  fatal- 
ism which  is  the  characteristic  note 
of  the  Odinio  myth,  and  verifies 
at  once  its  antiquity  and  its  na- 
tionality. 

Gudrun,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
represented  in  the  Saga  as  more  of 
an  Amazon  than  Mr.  Morris  appears 
to  think  becoming  even  in  a  Norse 
heroine.  Her  fierceness  of  temper 
must  be  explained  by  her  having 
eaten,  soon  after  marriage,  a  portion 
of  the  serpent  Fafnir's  heart  which 
Sigurd  had  preserved.  The  effect 
of  this  diet,  whereby  she  '  becomes 
greater-hearted  and  wiser  than  ere 
before,'  is  signally  manifest  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy,  which 
the  Saga-man  portrays  as  differing 
widely  from  Mr.  Morris's  version 
of  them.  Atli,  instead  of  being  an 
*  outland '  king,  is  the  brother  of 
Brynhild,  and  it  is  her  wrongs, 
rather  than  his  wife's,  that  he  seeks 
to  avenge  when  ho  invites  the  Nib- 
lungs.  Gudrun,  instead  of  inciting 
him  to  their  murder,  reveals  to  them 
his  intended  treachery,  and,  when 
they  are  attacked,  dons  her  armour 
and  fights  by  their  side.  Her  re- 
venge is  taken  not  on  her  brothers 
for  Sigurd's  death,  biit  on  Atli  for 
their  death,  and  effected  by  the 
murder  of  his  and  her  own  children, 
whose  flesh  she  sets  before  him  at  a 
Thyestean  banquet.  After  stabbing 
him  and  firing  the  hall  she  throws 
herself  into  the  sea;  but  does  not 
perish  there,  being  cast  ashore  and 
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sarriying  to  marry  a  third  husband, 
to  her  children  by  whom  she  relates 
her  history. 

Mr.  Morris's  readers  "will  not  be 
disposed  to  regret  his  omission  of 
the  repulsive  incidents  of  the  Saga, 
but  will  probably  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  the  alterations  of  character 
and  motive  very  doubtful  improve- 
ments. There  is  a  sensible  drama- 
tic loss  of  retributive  justice  in 
ignoring  the  relationship  between 
Brynhild  and  Atli,  which  enters 
into  the  original  design  of  the 
myth,  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  normal  tone  of  Odinic  theology. 
Gudrun,  again,  is  consistently  de- 
lineated by  the  Saga-man  as  from 
first  to  last  a  savage  both  in 
love  and  hate,  and  dominated, 
after  the  manner  of  her  race, 
by  the  superiority  of  her  congenital 
ties  to  those  created  by  marriage. 
Mr.  Morris  less  truthfully  depicts 
her  as  of  a  more  modern  type ; 
gentle  by  nature  and  mastered  by  a 
noble  passion,  but  carried  away  into 
excesses  of  pride  and  jealousy,  of 
which  she  repents  too  late  to  avert 
the  tragic  consequence;  stunned 
for  awhile  by  the  shock  of  the  blow 
that  fells  her  idol ;  then  brooding 
in  silence  over  her  wrong,  and 
eventually  changed  under  these  in- 
fluences into  an  incarnation  of 
treacherous  and  cruel  vengeance,  to 
whom  neither  the  ties  of  blood  nor 
wedlock  have  any  sacredness. 

Two  or  three  touches  of  a  repul- 
sive character  in  the  original  por- 
traits of  Signy  and  Sigmund  Mr. 
Morris  has  allowably  softened .  The 
former  is  represented  in  the  Saga  as 
testing  the  endurance  of  the  two 
children  whom  she  has  borne  to 
Siggeir  by  sewing  gloves  to  their 
flesh.  This  test  proving  too  severe, 
Sigmund  varies  it,  when  the  boys 
are  sent  to  him  for  training,  by  re- 
quiring them  to  pull  out  a  viper 
which  has  invaded  the  meal-sack. 
On  their  proving  unequal  to  the 
emergency,  he  slays  them  at  the  in- 
stance of  their  mother.     When  the 


turn  of  Sinfiotli,  her  incestnons  off- 
spring, arrives  to  undergo  Signy's 
test,  he  is  not  only  proof  against 
it,  but  submits  without  flinching  to 
her  further  experiment  of  pulling 
ofi"  gloves  and  skin  together.  This 
heroism  commends  him  to  Sig- 
mund, who,  on  putting  him  to  the 
same  trial  as  his  luckless  brothers, 
has  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
he  cares  so  little  for  a  viper  in  the 
meal  as  to  knead  it  into  bread.  In 
Mr.  Morris's  rendering,  Signy  sub- 
jects to  no  preliminary  proof  the 
only  one  of  Siggeir's  sons  whom  she 
sends  to  Sigmund,  and  the  latter,  on 
the  failure  of  the  viper-test,  re- 
turns him  to  her  unharmed.  Sin- 
fiotli's  superior  mettle  is  attested 
from  the  moment  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  Sigmund  by  the  boldness 
with  which  he  wades  across  the  tor- 
rent which  divides  them,  and  the 
subsequent  trials  to  which  his 
father  puts  him  only  makes  assu- 
rance doubly  sure.  The  poet's  deli- 
cate sensibility  is  apparent  in  these 
modifications  of  the  myth's  harsher 
features,  but  all  his  pains  will 
scarcely  avail  to  refine  it  to  the 
standard  of  English  t^iste. 

The  principal  addition  from  Scan- 
dinavian sources  with  which  he  has 
enriched  his  epic,  is  the  fine  frag- 
ment preserved  in  the  Elder  Edda^ 
that  describes  the  attempts  of  Gu- 
drun's  friends  to  console  her  for  the 
death  of  Sigurd.  The  wise  and 
heroic  counsels  of  the  Earls  pro- 
ducing no  effect,  their  wives  and 
daughters  recount  similar  calami- 
tous experiences  of  their  own,  but 
all  fails  to  unseal  the  fountain  of 
her  tears.  At  last  one  of  her  maidens 
uncovers  the  dead  hero's  face,  and 
procures  her  the  desired  relief. 
The  picture  illustrates  with  pathe* 
tic  significance  what  was  doubtJeao 
the  normal  condition  of  bnman 
sufieriug  under  a  system  of  theology 
and  ethics  which  consecrated  blood- 
shed, and  esteemed  a  violent  death 
the  worthiest  end  of  life  here,  the 
surest    passport    to    life  hereafter. 
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If,  as  is  probable,  tbis  scene  in  its 
original  form  was  in  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's remembrance  when  be  wrote 
his  tender  Ijric,  'Home  they 
brought  her  warrior  dead/  we  may 
the  more  appreciate  the  discern- 
ment with  which,  in  addressing  an 
English  audience,  he  has  rejected 
an  oDotional  appeal  that  sufficed 
ior  the  Scandinavian  temperament 
in  favour  of  a  subUer  motive,  the 
potencj  of  the  maternal  instinct, 
to  which  that  temperament  was  sin- 
gularly unresponsive. 

The  alteration  which  the  entire 
myth  undergoes    in    the   NibeluH' 
'jedied  is  too  extensive  to   be  de- 
scribed in  full  detail,   and  it  may 
snffico  to  point  out  the  chief  differ- 
ences of  treatment  between  it  and 
the  Scandinavian  version.     In  the 
first  place,  all  that  section    of  the 
narrative  which  treats  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Volsungs  is  omitted ; 
and,  when  it  opens,  Siegmund  and  his 
wife  Sigelind  are  represented  as  the 
living  king  and  queen  of  *  Nether- 
Widf*   their     son     Siegfried     (the 
connterpart  of  Sigurd)   having  al- 
Ksdj  attained  manhood  and  won 
» peerless   renown.     His  principal 
achievement  has  been  the  conquest 
of  the  land    and  treasure  of  the 
Kibelongers,  once   owned    by  two 
priittes  Nibelung  and  Shilbung,  who, 
It&nngprayed  him  to  act  as  arbiter  in 
^Tiding  their  inheritance,  disputed 
lus  award ;'  whereupon  he  overcame 
^slew  them  and  their  chiefknights, 
took  the  homage  of  the  remainder, 
^  assumed  the  sovereignty.     The 
capture  of  the  Nibelung  hoard  was 
effected  after  a    combat    with   its 
costodian,  the  dwarf  Albric,  of  whose 
dond- cloak,   which     endowed    its 
bearer  with  prodigious  strength  and 
^  power  of  becoming  invisible  at 
pleasure,    Siegfiried   also   possessed 
Um8e]£     Upon    another    occasion 
1^  akugbtered  a  poisonous  dragon, 
in  whose  blood  he  then  bathed,  and 
thereby  became  well  nigh  invulner- 
^le.    All  these  feats  are  antecedent 
to  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  and 


we  only  hear  of  them  by  the  report 
of  others.     It  is  from  the  successive 
changes   in    the   ownership  of  the 
Nibelung   fiefs  and  treasures   that 
the  epic  derives  its  title,  not  from 
the  name  of  the  family  with  whose 
fortunes    Siegfried's    are    blended. 
Gunther,  who  answers  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian      Gunnar,      his     younger 
brothers  Gemot  and  Giselher,  and 
their  sister  Kriemhild,  who  answers 
to     Gudrun,    are     represented    as 
rulers   of  *  Burgundy,'  a  langdom 
having  for  its  capital  Worms,  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  of  which  the  boun- 
daries must  be  sought  in  charts  of 
mythical  geography.  Dankrat,  their 
father,  is   dead ;  and  their  mother 
Uta  fills  an  inconspicuous  place  in 
the  story,  giving  no  other  evidence 
of  possessing  the  skill  ascribed  to 
the    Scandinavian    Grimhild    than 
by     interpreting      her     daughter's 
foreboding   dream   which    precedes 
the     advent     of      Siegfried.      He, 
instead    of    coming  (like    Sigurd) 
alone     and     as    a     stranger,      has 
been     attracted    by   the    fame    of 
Kriemhild's  beauty,  and  aspires  to 
win  her  hand ;    he  is    attended  by 
a    retinue    of    knights    splendidly 
equipped,  and  is  at  once  recognised 
by  Hagan,  one  of  Gunther's  chief 
warriors    (to   whom   is  assigned  a 
leading  part  in  the  story),  who  in- 
forms the  princes  of  his  antecedents. 
Concealing  his  real  errand,  Siegfried 
avows  that  his  purpose  is  to  make 
trial  of  Gunther' s  reported  prowess, 
and  proposes  a  passage  of  arms  to 
decide  the   question  of  feudal   su- 
premacy  between    them.     Finding 
that  Gunther  shows  no  inclination  to 
accept  this   offer,  although   urged 
to  do  so  by  Hagan  and  other  war- 
riors, Siegfried  yields  to  a  courteous 
invitation  of  the  princes  that  he  and 
his   comrades   shall    become    their 
guests.     For  a  year  he  remains  at 
Court   without    obtaining  sight   of 
Kriemhild,  who  keeps  in  her  bower, 
from    whence,    hqwever,    she    has 
means  of  observing  him,  and  is  at- 
tracted  by    his    noble     mien    and 
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superiority  to  all  compefitors  in 
manly  exercises.  At  his  instance  a 
threat  of  invasion  by  the  Kings  of 
Saxony  and  Denmark  is  set  at 
nought  by  the  Bnrgundians  who, 
nnder  his  leadership,  carry  the 
war  into  the  hostile  countries  so 
effectually  that  both  armies  are 
routed  and  their  kings  taken 
prisoners.  At  the  festival  given  in 
honour  of  this  victory,  he  first 
meets  Kriemhild,  and  they  become 
mutually  enamoured,  bat  ho  finds 
no  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
passion.  This  offers  when  Gunther 
announces  an  intention  of  wooing 
for  his  own  wife  Queen  Brunhild,  of 
Issland.  No  ring  of  flame  sur- 
rounds this  redoubtable  Amazon; 
but  her  hand  is  only  to  be  gained 
by  one  who  can  surpass  her  in  the 
feats  of  hurling  a  javelin,  pitching  a 
stone  and  running  behind  it  to  the 
mark.  A  wooer,  in  default  of 
success,  being  doomed  to  lose  his 
head,  Siegfned  (who  has  some 
previous  knowledge  of  Brunhild)  at- 
tempts to  dissuade  Gunther  from  the 
enterprise,  but  in  vain ;  and,  on  being 
pressed  to  aid  him  in  it,  promises  to 
do  80  on  condition  of  obtaining  as 
his  reward  the  liand  of  Kriemhild. 
Accompanied  by  two  knights  and 
Siegfried  (who  takes  with  him  his 
cloud-cloak),  Gunther  embarks  for 
Issland.  On  arriving  in  sight  of 
the  castle  Siegfried  advises  that 
Gunther  and  he  shall  assume  to  be 
master  and  man.  He  points  out 
Brunhild  from  a  distance,  and  is 
recognised  by  her ;  but,  beyond  these 
vague  signs  of  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance, there  is  nothing  in  the  Teu- 
tonic version  that  implies  any 
reference  to  the  antecedent  love- 
passages  which  form  the  central 
feature  of  the  Scandinavian  story. 
She  at  first  supposes  that  he  comes 
to  woo  her  for  himself;  but,  on  his 
announcing  that  he  sues  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  she  prescribes 
the  conditions  of  the  contest.  Fully 
armed,  she  wields  an  enormous 
golden  buckler,  under  the  weight  of 


which  four  chamberlains  stagger, 
and  an  iron  javelin  that  three  are 
needed  to  lift ;  while  Gunther  is 
armed  with  ordinary  weapons.  He 
gives  himself  up  for  lost  until  re- 
assured by  Siegfried,  who,  tinder 
cover  of  the  cloud-cloak,  stands  un- 
seen by  his  side,  and  really  bears 
the  arms  which  he  appears  to  grasp. 
The  cast  of  Brunhild's  javelin 
pierces  Siegfried's  buckler  and  makes 
him  reel ;  but  he  returns  the  blow 
with  such  force  as  to  hurl  her  to 
the  ground.  She  then  pitches  to  a 
distance  of  twelve  fathoms  a  stone 
which  it  requires  as  many  knights 
to  carry,  and  darts  after  it  to  the 
goal ;  but  Siegfried  casts  the  stone 
yet  further,  and  outstrips  her  in  the 
race,  bearing  along  with  him  Gun- 
ther by  whom  both  feats  are  ap- 
parently  achieved.  Brunhild  then 
acknowledges  her  defeat  and  invites 
the  king  to  her  castle,  where  she 
plights  her  troth  to  him. 

The  large  retinue  which  she  sum- 
mons in  honour  of  the  occasion  hav* 
ing  excited  the  fears  of  his  knights, 
Siegfried,  who  resumes  the  position 
of    lieffeman,    undertakes  to  fetcH 
a  band  of  his  own  Nibelungers  for 
defence  in  case  of  treachery.  Arriv- 
ing, after  a  long  journey  by  sea  and 
land,  at  his  conquered  province,  he^ 
without  announcing  himself,  assailfl 
the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  loB 
treasure  is  guarded,  and  masters  the 
giant  and  dwarf  left  in  charge  when 
they  resist  his  entrance.     Mustering 
his  retainers,  ho  returns  with  them 
to  Issland,    whence  Brunhild  and 
Gunther  soon  take  their  departniB 
for  Worms,  where  the  marriage  i» 
to  be  celebrated.     Siegfried,  st^l  in 
the  character  of  liegeman,  precedee 
them  to  arrange  for  the  bride's  re- 
ception.       The    Bnrgundians    eive 
her  a  gracious  welcome,  Kriemhild 
(unlike  Gudrun  in  the  like  ciroiim- 
stances)   being  foremost  in    afifoo* 
tionate  greetings ;    and,    Siegfried 
having  claimed  from  Gunther  the 
promise    of   his  sister's  hand,  the 
double  bridal  is  forthwith  prepared. 
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odj  being  represented  in  the 
.  a  Christian  land,  a  descrip- 
the  religions  ceremony  might 
een  expected  to  precede  that 
lanqnet  and  the  wedding-night 
which  immediately  follow  it. 
ma  in  the  MS.  at  this  point 
aocoont  for  the  omission ;  bnt 
irobabl J  thercis  an  indication 
;  the  changes  which  the  myth 
idergone  at  yarions  periods, 
iing  an  instance  of  the  imper- 
lending  of  the  Odinic  with 
irifitian  version.  At  the  ban- 
Bmnhild  takes  umbrage  at 
Kriemhild,  Gimther's  sister, 

beside  Siegfried,  whom  she 
news  as  his  vassal.  Her  hus- 
fcries  to  pacify  her  by  the  as- 
98  that  they  are  well  mated, 
romises  a  fallcr  explanation 
ier,  bnt  she  refuses  to  lie  by 
le  until  this  is  given.  At  night 
spels  his  caresses  with  fury ; 
n  his  attempting  coercion,  she 
\j  ties  his  hands  and  feet  with 
irdle,  and  hangs  him  thereby 
aily  whence  she  only  consents 
1886  him  at  daybreak  on  his 
10  of  submitting  to  her  plea- 

At  the  religious    ceremony 

the    two    kings  and    their 

attend       next      morning, 

ler's  gloom  attracts  the  notice 

gfiried,  who,  on  learning  the 

undertakes     to     help    him. 
the  two  couples  retire  for  the 

Siegfried,    putting    on    his 
doak,  disappears  from  Kriem- 

Bide,  and,  unseen,  joins 
ter  and  Brunhild.  Adopting 
me  tactics  of  personation  that 
ed,  and  putting  forth  the 
power  that  vanquished  her 
,  he  succeeds,  after  a  desperate 
^le,  in  depriving  her  of  the 
in  which  her  real  force  has 
if  and  then  leaves  her,  un- 
ed  and  passive,  in  the  arms 
liher.  The  girdle  and  a  ring 
her  finger,  which  he  bears  off 
0a  of  his  victory,  he  subse- 
Y  gives  to  Kriemhild  when  he 
ber  the  stoxy.    He  and  his 


bride  soon  afterwards  take  their 
departure  for  Netherland,  the  lat- 
ter having  previously  claimed  her 
share  of  the  family  inheritance  and 
vassals.  Hagan's  refusal  on  this 
occasion  to  transfer  his  allegiance 
£rom  his  Burgundian  suzerain  a^ords 
the  first  indication  of  the  animosity 
he  subsequently  displays  towards 
Siegfried  ^d  Kriemhild.  A  year 
passes,  during  which  Brunhild  is 
continually  chafing  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  sister's  equality,  although 
wedded  to  her  husband's  feudal 
tenant.  At  last,  under  pretext  of 
desiring  a  family  reunion,  she  in- 
duces Gunther  to  invite  them  to 
Burgundy.  They  and  Siegmund, 
who  is  included  in  the  invitation, 
accept  it  without  misgiving,  and 
are  hospitably  received.  Ere  long, 
Brunhild*s  intention  to  insist  on 
Siegfried's  rendering  homage  to 
Gunther,  so  that  she  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  humiliating  Kriem- 
hild, is  precipitated  by  the  latter's 
rashness,  who  vaunts  her  husband's 
superiority  to  her  brother.  This 
provocation  calling  forth  Brunhild's 
rejoinder  that  he  is  only  a  vassal, 
Kriemhild  angrily  denies  it,  and 
declares  that  she  will  assert 
her  precedence  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  This  offers  when  they 
meet  next  morning  at  the  minster- 
door  ;  and,  on  being  resisted  in  the 
attempt,  she  blurts  out  before  their 
attendant  ladies  the  story  of  Brun- 
hild's wedding-night,  maliciously 
colouring  it  so  as  to  imply  that  her 
virginity  liad  been  yielded  to 
Siegfried,  and  adducing  in  proof 
the  girdle  and  the  ring  which  he 
had  carried  away.  Furious  at  the 
charge,  Brunhild  complains  to 
Gunther,  who  summons  Siegfried 
and  demands  an  explanation.  He 
promptly  disavows  on  oath  the  act 
imputed  to  him  by  his  wife's  slan- 
derous language,  for  which  he  pro- 
mises to  punish  her  by  a  severe 
beating,  and  keeps  his  word. 
Brunhild,  however,  still  remains 
unpacified;  and  her  grief  coming 
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to  the  knowledge  of  HagaD,  who 
is  already  ill-disposed  to  Siegfried, 
he  vows  to  avenge  her  quarrel.  In 
coancil  with  his  fellow-knights  he 
stirs  up  their  smouldering  jealousy 
of  the  foreigner's  superior  prowess ; 
and,  though  Gemot  and  Giselher 
oppose  his  advice,  he  obtains  suffi- 
cient support  to  persuade  Gunther 
into  consenting  to  Siegfried's  death. 
The  difficulty  of  effecting  it  is 
that  the  hero  is  invulnerable,  save 
in  a  particular  but  unknown  part 
of  his  body.  To  ascertain  which 
this  is,  Hagan  devises  a  plot.  Cer- 
tain confederates  are  sent  to  Gunther, 
as  heralds  from  his  ancient  foes  of 
Saxony  and  Denmark,  to  announce 
an  approachin  g  invasion .  Siegfried , 
by  whom  their  former  attack  had 
been  repelled,  again  offers  his  aid, 
which  is  joyfully  accepted,  and  he 
prepares  for  the  expedition.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  Hagan, 
who  is  to  accompany  him,  takes 
leave  of  Kriemhild,  and,  affecting 
the  deepest  anxiety  to  protect  her 
husband  from  the  chance  of  injury, 
induces  her  to  reveal  the  secret  that 
a  linden- leaf  had  dropped  between 
his  shoulders  while  he  was  bathing 
in  the  .dragon's  blood,  and  pre- 
vented its  magic  property  from  ex- 
tending to  the  place  so  covered. 
This  place  she  agrees  to  indicate 
by  sewing  a  small  crosslet  on  his 
vesture,  so  that  Hagan  may  know 
where  he  needs  protecting.  Having 
accomplished  his  object,  the  traitor 
returns  to  Gunther,  and  advises 
that  the  proposed  expedition  should 
be  put  off,  and  a  hunting  party 
substituted,  at  which  the  murder 
will  bo  more  easily  effected.  Ho 
then  departs  with  Siegfried;  but, 
soon  after  starting,  they  are  met  by 
pretended  Saxon  envoys  bearing  a 
friendly  message.  On  their  return 
Gunther  proposes  a  hunt  in  the 
Odenwald;  and  they  set  forth, 
Siegfried  being  vainly  dissuaded  by 
Elriemhild,  who  has  had  an  ominous 
dream.  The  plot  for  his  murder, 
having  been  devised  by   Gunther 


and  Hagan,  is  assented  t 
the  party;  Gemot  and  < 
although  they  refrain  fr( 
ing  it,  giving  no  warning 
victim.  At  the  close  of  a 
chase  after  such  '  big  gf 
lions,  bears,  sure-oxen,  an 
in  which  Siegfried  as  usua 
off  the  honours,  the  party  i 
to  feast ;  but,  the  wine-« 
having  miscarried  by  Hagf 
trivance,  they  are  obliged  i 
their  thirst  at  an  adjoinin 
On  the  way  Hagan  pre 
running-match.  Siegfried  < 
the  rest,  and,  having  lai 
his  weapons,  is  in  the  act  c 
ing  to  drink,  when  Hagan, 
hind,  seizes  his  spear  and 
him  in  the  spot  marked 
crosslet.  He  rises,  and  1 
buckler  with  Force  enough 
the  %ing  Hagan,  and  tl 
exhausted.  After  a  fe^ 
of  reproach  to  Gunther 
treachery,  and  an  appeal 
sense  of  brotherhood  on  1 
Kriemhild,  the  hero  dies.  ] 
derers  concoct  a  story  tha 
been  slain  by  robbers;  bi 
his  corpse  is  brought  back 
Hagan,  with  reckless  crue 
it  on  the  threshold  of  Kri 
chamber,  where  she  fine 
awaking,  and  swoons  at  tl 
On  reviving,  she  rememi 
quarrel  with  Brunhild,  and  t 
she  had  confided  to  Hag& 
hand  she  recognises  in  the 
Siegmund  and  his  Nibelui] 
whom  she  sends,  would  fail 
it  on  the  spot,  but  she  d 
them  from  coping  with  G 
superior  force.  When  tb 
is  borne  in  procession  to  1 
ster,  the  king  and  Hagan 
solemn  disavowal  of  the  cri 
the  wounds  bleed  afresh,  an< 
their  guilt.  Uta,  Gen 
Giselher  unite  in  mouri 
Siegfried  and  consoling  K: 
but  no  part  is  assigned  i 
hild  either  as  triumphi 
her  rival,  or  as  clearing  h 
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order;  and,  after  a  single 
oe  to  her  apathy,  her  name 
iars  from  the  story. 
masses  offered  for  the  hero's 
ecnpy  three  days,  dunng 
Kriemhild  lies  almost  insen- 
om  grief.  Though  urged  by 
md  to  return  with  him  to 
land,  where  she  has  left  her 
son,  she  is  persuaded  by 
id  Giselher,  who  assure  her 
taction,  to  remain  in  Bur- 
For  three  years  she  con- 
mourning  in  seclusion  and 
i  to  pardon  her  husband's 
rere,  but  eventually  consents 
ome  reconciled  to  Gunther. 
lagan  her  hatred  is  still 
3,  and  he  boldly  reciprocates 
er  lavish  distribution  among 
tuners  of  the  Nibelung  trea- 
rhich  was  her  marriage-mom- 
%  having  excited  his  avarice 
um,  he  seizes  her  keys,  and, 
'S  of  opposition,  carries  it  off 
rows  it  into  the  Rhine.  His 
iioii  with  the  king,  from 
he  extracts  a  half  concession 
act  of  violence,  secures  him 
mnishment,  but  Kriemhild's 
of  vengeance  waxes  only 
by  delay.  How  she  sue- 
in  satisfying  it,  is  told  in 
nainder  (more  than  half)  of 
c ;  but  the  narrative  may  be 
surtailed.  A  proposal  of  mar- 
s  made  to  her  by  Etzel,  the 
a  King  of  Hungary,  which 
nily,  contrary  to  the  advice 
^an,  approve  and  press  her  to 
In  her  reluctant  consent 
partly  influenced  by  the 
which  Etzel's  envoy,  the 
r  Margrave  Rudeger,  gives  of 
kster's  virtues,  but  is  mainly 
3d  by  the  hope  of  avenging  her 
od  retrieving  her  fortune.  Of 
bject  she  never  loses  sight 
the  seven  years  succeeding 
irriage.  Etzel,  who  is  repre- 
as  a  devoted  husband  and 
laij  king,  readily  assents  to 
sh  that  her  relations  should 
lied  on  a  visit,  and  a  pressing 


message  is  accordingly  sent  to  them. 
Relying  on  her  forgiveness,  and 
urged  by  his  brothers  to  accept  the 
invitation,  Gunther  agrees ;  but  at 
the  instance  of  Hagan,  who  suspects 
treachery,  summons  three  thousand 
knights  to  accompany  him.  Hagan, 
resenting  an  imputation  of  per- 
sonal cowardice,  lays  aside  his 
hesitation  to  join  the  party,  and 
brings  with  him  two  redoubtable 
warriors.  Sir  Dankwart  and  the 
minstrel  knight,  Folker.  The  jour- 
ney to  Vienna,  where  Etzel  holds  his 
Court,  is  described  at  great  length  ; 
but  its  incidents  are  all  episodical, 
and  evidently  belong  to  a  legendary 
collection  which  has  been  tacked 
on  to  the  original  myth.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  Burgundian  heroes, 
Hagan,  Dankwart,  and  Folker,  on 
the  one  hand,  are  matched  by  corre- 
sponding acts  of  valour  and  gene- 
rosity attributed  to  the  Bava- 
rians, Gelfrat  and  Eby,  and  the 
Austrians,  Eckewart  and  Rudeger, 
on  the  other.  The  hospitality 
shown  by  the  last-named  to  his 
Burgundian  guests  is  especially 
commemorated ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which,  at  the  close  of  their 
visit,  he  consents  to  Giselher's  pro- 
posal for  his  daughter's  hand,  is 
contrasted  with  the  reluctance  he 
subsequently  displays  to  adopt  a 
hostile  attitude  under  the  stress 
of  feudal  obligation. 

Arrived  at  Vienna,  the  Bnrgun- 
dians  are  forewarned  of  Kriemhild's 
animosity  by  Sir  Dietrich,  of  Bern, 
one  of  Etzel's  chief  retainers;  but 
all  disregard  the  warning,  save 
Hagan.  Her  greeting  is  ostensibly 
affectionate  to  all  but  him,  whom 
she  taxes,  at  their  first  interview, 
with  the  theft  of  her  Nibelung  trea- 
sures, and  with  Siegfried's  murder. 
Both  these  charges  he  frankly  ad- 
mits to  be  true,  but  defies  with  con- 
tempt her  power  to  avenge  them. 
Etzel,  who  knows  nothing  of  his 
queen's  intention,  heartily  welcomes 
his  guests.  After  their  reception 
they  retire  to  a  spacious  hall,  where 
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all  sleep  bnt  Hagan  and  Folker, 
who  agree  to  watch,  and  thereby 
ward  off  a  night  attack  which  has 
been  planned  bj  Kriemhild.  Foiled 
in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the 
kind,  she  loses  no  opportunity  of 
arousing  in  the  breasts  of  her 
heathen  warriors  a  jealousy  of  the 
Christians'  prowess.  It  breaks  out 
on  the  occasion  of  a  tournament,  at 
which  the  ostentations  bearing  of  a 
Hunnish  knight  provokes  Folker 
into  slaying  him.  His  friends  rise 
fiercely  in  arms ;  and  though  Etzel 
for  a  time  restrains  them,  and  in- 
vites all  present  to  a  banquet  in  the 
hope  of  quenching  strife,  the  flame 
is  so  fanned  by  Kriemhild  that  it 
passes  beyond  his  control.  A  knight, 
whom  she  incites  to  champion  her, 
defies  Dank  wart,  who  cuts  him  down 
at  a  blow  ;  and  henceforward  blood 
is  avenged  by  blood,  till  the  hall 
becomes  a  field  of  carnage.  Bude- 
ger  and  Dietrich,  whose  sympathies 
are  with  the  Christian  knights, 
withdraw  their  followers  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  conflict,  leaving  the 
Huns  to  maintain  their  own  quarrel. 
Shut  within  the  walls  of  the  hall, 
the  Burgundians  are  represented  as 
defending  themselves  with  such 
vigour  as  to  slay  a  thousand  for 
every  ten  they  lose ;  Hagan,  Dank- 
wart,  and  Folker  (whose  long  broad- 
sword is  play  folly  called  his  fiddle- 
bow)  performing  marvellous  feats 
of  strength  and  truculenoe.  Gun- 
ther  and  his  brothers  at  first  make  a 
feeble  effort  to  stay  the  tide ;  but  are 
soon  swept  into  it,  and  fight  des- 
perately in  defence  of  their  men. 
Etzely  on  his  side,  has  used  every 
endeavour  to  keep  the  peace  and 
folfil  his  obligations  as  host,  until 
Hagan's  savage  murder  of  his  in- 
fant son  OrtUeb  (who  had  been 
carried  in  to  witness  the  banquet) 
turns  all  his  kindliness  into  gall, 
and  henceforth  he  takes  part  with 
EIriemhild  in  her  ferocious  schemes 
of  vengeance.  Champion  afber 
champion,  and  troop  by  troop,  are 
sent  forth  against  the  imprisoned 


Burgundians,  who,  withoni 
much  loss,  repel  or  slan 
their  assailants,  until  ( 
Scandinavian  version)  i 
obliged  to  clear  a  space  fo 
by  throwing  the  dead  a 
from  the  windows.  An  o 
lease  made  to  them  by  Kr 
they  will  surrender  Hag 
jected  indignantly,  and 
gives  orders  to  set  the  hi 
Being  a  vaulted  building 
remains  unbumt,  and  the] 
with  their  shields  the  emb< 
from  the  windows.  The 
tured  with  thirst,  they  < 
with  draughts  of  blood 
warm  bodies  of  the  slain,  i 
the  further  effect  of  recrui 
energies  ;  and  when  the  f 
out  in  the  morning,  six  h 
the  besieged  are  still  unso 
despair  at  this  failure  1 
and  Etzel  turn  to  Rudege 
dint  of  arguments  and 
succeed  in  persuading  hit 
feudal  obligations  to  aid 
paramount  to  any  bonds 
pathy.  In  vain  he  offers 
render  his  fiefs  rather  tl 
arms  against  the  affianced  h 
his  daughter.  The  duty  is 
him;  but,  in  confronting  th< 
dians,  he  manifests  his  reh 
frankly  that  neither  Hagai 
nor  Giselher  will  encoun 
Gunther  and  Gemot  are  1 
tilious ;  and  the  latter  chalk 
to  a  single  combat,  in  w 
fall.  The  news  of  Budeg 
is  carried  to  Sir  Dietrich, 
shared  his  sympathies  at 
ment.  One  of  his  knigl 
he  sends  to  enquire  the  t 
bring  back  his  friend's 
joined  by  others,  but  all  h 
orders  to  keep  neutral 
patience  is,  however,  pi 
severe  a  test  by  the  taunts 
and  Hagan,  and  they  are 
broiled  in  the  fray.  The 
dians  are  now  match 
Christians  like  themsel 
champions   of  established 
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be  Bernese  knights,  the 
>ir  Hildebrand,  slajs  Fol- 
ber  slajs  Dankwart,  and  a 
iges  in  single  combat  with 
wherein  both  are  slain. 
'the  Burgondians  Gunther 
a  alone  survive,  while  all 
se  lie  dead  bat  Sir  Hilde- 
lo  carries  the  tidings  to 
In  mingled  grief  and 
arms  himself,  and  hastens 
JOL  To  his  offer  of  safe 
bo  Burgundy  if  they  will 
amselves  his  prisoners, 
lad  Hagan  retam  a  defiant 
nd  the  final  encounter  of 
■acted  contest  ensnes,  in 
ietrich's  dexterous  fence 
perior  to  that  of  his  ex- 
antagonists,  whom  he 
overcomes,  and  brings 
Kriemhild.  She  consigns 
dnngeon  ;  but,  in  the  hope 
ring  her  treasure,  ofiers 
i  life  if  he  will  disclose  its 
loe.  This  he  refuses  to  do 
a  of  having  taken  an  oath 
r  during  his  lord's  life, 
vith  orders  Ghinther*s  head 
uck  off,  and  brings  it  to 
He  fiercely  retorts  that  the 
now  known  to  none  but 
aimself,  and  shall  never  be 
bo  her;  upon  which  she 
!8  the  sword  which  he  had 
Q  Siegfried  after  the  mur- 
shears  off  his  head.  The 
asperates  Sir  Hildebrand, 
artial  admirer  of  Hagan's 
that  he  inflicts  summary 
3  by  hewing  her  in  pieces 
sword.  And  with  this 
smpt  to  rectify  the  balance 
1  justice  the  tragic  story 

:tent  to  which  a  study  of 
ungetdied  has  influenced 
ris's  presentment  of  the 
ilmost  confined,  as  will  be 
le  assimilation  of  Gudrun's 
to  those  of  Kriemhild. 
318  instance  his  portraiture 
ilj  borrowed  from  that  of 
vnga  Saga.     A  far  more 


detailed  comparison  might  be  made 
between  the  two  versions  than  we 
have  had  space  enough  to  attempt ; 
but  the  reader  who  has  followed  us 
thus  far  will  probably  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  judging  of  their  respective 
merits.  Notwithstanding  the  ver- 
dicts of  F.  Yon  Schlegel,  Lachmann, 
and  other  German  critics  in  favour 
of  the  Nibelungenliedj  we  have  little 
doubt  that  Englishmen  generally 
will  approve  Mr.  Morris's  implied 
preference  of  the  VoUunga  Saga  for 
the  groundwork  of  his  composition. 
In  the  qualities  which  are  pre- 
eminently requisite  for  the  selection 
of  an  epical  theme — singleness  of 
aim,  simplicity  of  motive,  severe 
dignity,  and  profound  pathos — ^the 
Saga  version  appears  to  us  incom- 
parably superior.  The  structural 
defects  of  the  Teutonic  version  are 
doubtless  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
interweaving  of  later  legend  with 
the  ancient  mythical  fabric ;  but, 
taking  the  story  as  it  stands,  its 
fitness  for  artistic  treatment  is 
fatally  marred  by  them.  The  com- 
plete disappearance  of  Brunhild 
from  the  stage,  whereon  she  has 
played  so  important  a  part,  just  at 
the  occurrence  of  the  crisis  she  has 
precipitated,  and  which  determines 
the  fate  of  all  her  fellow-actors, 
would  alone  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  compiler's  clumsy  workman- 
ship. In  the  Saga,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  significance  of  her  figure 
is  held  steadily  in  view,  and  the 
outlines  of  her  character  are  con- 
sistently in  keeping  from  first  to 
last.  Etzel,  again,  who  should  be 
conspicuous  in  scenes  one-half  of 
which  are  laid  at  his  Court,  is  deli- 
neated far  less  clearly  than  Atli, 
who  occupies  a  much  smaller  space 
in  the  Saga-man's  narrative.  As  an 
heroic  personage,  Siegfried  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  Sigurd,  his 
character  being  flawed  by  that  pro- 
pensity to  bully  and  swagger  still 
too  common  among  his  North  Ger- 
man countrymen.  Kriemhild,  while 
to  the  fall  as  savage  and  wily  as 
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Gadmn,  is  stirred  by  ignobler  im- 
pulses, and  displays  less  digniiy  of 
endaraace.  It  is  some  compeDsa- 
tion  that  the  minor  characters  in 
the  Nihelungeidied  are  more  indi- 
yidnalised  than  their  Scandinavian 
counterparts — Gnnther  than  Gun- 
nar,  Giselher  than  Guttorm,  and 
Hagan  than  Ho^i.  EJAgan's  per- 
sonality is  especially  recognisable  by 
the  grim  humour  which  tinges  so 
many  of  the  words  and  acts  as- 
cribed to  him.  Rudeger,  whose 
introduction  is  due  to  the  admix- 
ture of  later  legend  already  noted, 
is  so  interesting  a  figure  in  himself 
as  to  make  us  indifferent  to  the 
question  whether  the  story  would 
or  would  not  have  been  more  sym- 
metrical without  him.  The  Austrian 
compiler  deserves  eternal  gratitude 
for  having  selected  from  the  heroes 
of  popular  tradition  so  fine  a  type 
of  Christian  chivalry.*  Of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  by 
some  critics  to  identify  the  leading 
characters  of  the  epic  with  histori- 
cal personages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  after  Christ,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  Readers  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  will  find  it 
sufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  the 
excellent  preface  and  notes  which 
redeem  Mr.  Lettsom*s  uncouth 
and  scarcely  readable  translation.^ 
Whatever  importance  may  still  be 
attached  to  speculations  of  this 
kind  in  Germany,  we  doubt  if 
English  critics  will  pay  much  more 
heed  to  them  than  to  the  obsolete 
efforts  of  Fourmont  and  Bryant 
to  identify  Rebecca  with  Juno  and 
Tubalcain  with  Vulcan. 

Mr.  Morris  has  happily  left  his 
work  clear  from  all  the  incrust- 
ations which  have  accreted  round 
the  primitive  mythical  nucleus. 
He  has  conceded  somewhat,  indeed, 
to  the  recent  school  of  mythologists 
who,  on  the  strength  of  certain 
etymological  evidence,  have  fitted 


this  and  every  other  lov 
Aryan  origin  with  a  * 
<  cosmical '  interpretation 
cession  is  so  contrived,  h 
not  to  spoil  his  narrstii 
learned  readers.  The  c 
given  of  the  situation  of  tl 

city  (pp.  I9475)»  ^^^ 
made  to  its  inhabitani 
*  cloudy  people,*  thestresi 
the  ruddiness  of  Sigui 
the  brightness  of  his  coi 
and  the  rectitude  of  hi 
ment,  are  intelligible  i 
those  acquainted  with  t 
and  who  care  to  look  i 
meanings,  but  will  be  at 
merely  imaginative  detai 
to  whom  the  real  inter 
poem  lies  in  the  springs  < 
logical  motive  and  dran 
of  character,  with  whid 
this  allegorical  machiner 
terfere. 

Apart  firom  the  interesi 
cited,  the  work  does  not 
striking  features  of  poetic 
While  marked  by  the  ev 
artistic  skill  already  not 
vions  shortcomings  in  oth( 
are  likely  to  impair  its  < 
immediate  or  permanent  j 
Its  inordinate  length  : 
deter  some  readers  eve 
threshold ;  and  the  diff 
style  which  has  now,  w* 
come  habitual  with  M 
will  probably  weary  oth 
they  reach  the  end.  Tl 
however  appropriate,  i 
pedantically  close  in  im 
its  model,  the  identical  s 
metaphors  employed  by 
man  being  often  reprod 
some  rhetorical  amplificat 
sages  of  novel  and  pictorj 
tion  are  frequent,  but  tl 
ing  tenor  of  the  nan 
dom  rises  above  medioc 
beyond  an  occasionally  i 
graceful  phrase,  and  a  li 


*  F.  von  Schlegers  .Ssthetic  and  Miscellaneous  Works:  On  the  Poetry  qfi 
'  Second  edition.    Williams  &  Norgate.     1874. 
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exoeptdonallj  musical,  the  memory 
finds  little  to  cany  away,  and  the 
ear    still   less    to   haant   it.     The 
ballad  metre,  althoagh  relieved  now 
and  then  by  skilfnl  modulation,  is 
unavoidably  monotonous  in  so  pro- 
longed a    succession    of   couplets. 
The    Terbel     archaisms    are     not, 
perhaps,  in  excess,  considering  the 
poet's  proclivities    and  the  special 
character  of  his  subject,  but,  to  our 
thinking,   are    distinctly  tiresome. 
The  few  passages  in  '  Sigurd  '  that 
we  remember  and  enjoy  are  just 
those  which   have  a  faint  soupqoii 
of  modemness  in  their  tone ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  fine  prophecy 
of  Sigmund's  career,  put  into  the 
moath  of  Signy,  which  embodies  a 
nobler  ideal  than  any  expression  of 
Scandinavian  sentiment  with  which 
we  are  acquainted : 

Fmh  shall  thy  memory  be,  and  thine  eyes, 

like  mine,  shall  gaze 
On  the  day  nnbom  in  the  darknees,  the  last 

of  all  earthly  days — 
Tbe  last  of  the  days  of  battle,  when  the 

host  of  the  Gods  is  arrayed, 
And  there  is  an  end  for  ever  of  all  who 

were  once  afraid. 
There,  as  thou  drawest  thy  sword,  thoa 

ihalt  think  of  the  days  that  were, 
Aai  the  foul  shall  still  seem  foul,  and  the 

fiur  shall  still  seem  fair ; 
^  thy  wit  shall  then  be  awakened,  and 

thon  shalt  know  indeed 
^  the  brave  man's  spear  is  broken,  and 

his  war-shield  fails  at  need ; 
^7  the  loving  is  onbelovM  ;  why  tbo  just 

man  falls  from  his  state ; 
^7  the  liar  gains  in  a  day  what  the  sooth- 

fiut  fitrires  for  late. 
Ym,  and  thy  deeds  shalt  thou  know,  and 

great  shall  thy  gladness  be ; 
^  t  picture  all  of  gold  thy  life-d^iys  shalt 

thou  see. 
And  know  that  thon,  too,  wert  a  Gnd  to 

abide  through  the  hurry  and  haste ; 
A  Qod  in  the  golden  hall,  a  God  on  the 

rain-swept  waste ; 
A  God  in  the  battle  triumphant — a  God  on 

the  heap  of  the  slain, 
And  thine  hope  shall  arise  and  blossom, 

and  thy  love  shall  be  quickened  again. 

Pp.  28-9. 

Bat  the  traces  here  and  elsewhere 
^f&ny  anachronism  in  thoughtorfeel- 
^  are  BO  minute  as  to  be  well-nigh 
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indistinguishable,  the  whole  texture 
of  the  poem  being  steeped  to  satu- 
ration in  the  atmosphere  of  Odinism. 
This  faithfulness  of  archaic  tone 
constitutes  at  once  its  strength  and 
weakness.  If  so  fierce  and  repulsive 
a  story  could  be  made  acceptable  to 
an  English  audience,  it  should  be 
by  the  telling  of  such  an  accurate 
and  deft  narrator  as  Mr.  Morris. 
No  artist  cau  possibly  identify 
himself  more  closely  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  the  temper  of  the 
actors .  he  undertakes  to  depict ; 
but  the  greater  the  truth  of  his 
representation,  the  less  his  likeli- 
hood of  success.  Certain  chaiticter- 
istics  of  that  spirit  and  temper  are, 
no  doubt,  permanently  and  univer- 
sally exemplary.  Unrepining  obedi- 
ence to  the  iu  flexible,  and  steadfast 
trust  in  the  wise  ordinances  of  the 
Highest  Power,  endurance  of  pain 
and  contempt  of  death,  are  noble 
and  inspiriting  virtues  for  all  time. 
But,  in  some  vital  and  essential 
elements,  public  and  private  morality 
has  undergone  a  complete  and,  it 
may  be  believed,  a  lasting  change. 
One  need  not  seek  far  for  proof  of 
it.  This  story  is  a  prolonged  illus- 
tration of  Uie  predominance  of 
revenge  above  every  other  motive 
of  human  action — of  the  practical 
working  of  a  social  system  based 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  that 
wrong  must  be  requited  by  wrong. 
Handed  down  from  father  to  child, 
generation  by  generation,  the  me- 
mory of  a  mortal  offence  done  to 
a  Scandinavian  family  or  tribe  was 
tenaciously  and  })ersistently  che- 
rished until  the  debt  of  death  had 
been  exacted  to  the  uttermost.  In 
their  thirst  for  blood- vengeance  the 
women  were,  if  possible,  more  keen 
and  relentless  than  the  men. 
Maidenly  shame,  wifely  duty, 
motherly  instinct,  and  sisterly  affec- 
tion must  alike  give  way  before  the 
imperious  necessity  of  expiation.  The 
annals  and  literature  of  Norway  and 
Iceland  attest  how  rigorously  this 
theory    of   life    was     carried    into 
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practice,  and  supply  chapter  and 
verse  for  many  a  trait  of  manners 
illnstrated  in  tbe  fiction  before  ns. 
Whether  the  change  which  the 
social  sjatem  of  the  Gothic  races 
ban  undergone  he  dne  to  the  snper- 
session  of  Odinism  by  a  religioiiB 
creed  and  moral  code  of  which  love 
and  forgiveness  are  fundamental 
principles,  or  to  some  other  cause, 
may  be  matter  for  dispnte  ;  but  no 
one  dispntes  that  the  change  exista. 
If  there  be  one  point  npon  which, 
in  this  age  of  discordant  opinion 
and  nnsettled  belief,  moralieta  of 
ai]  schools  —  Christian,  Poeitiviiit, 
and  Agnostic — are  found  to  agree, 
it  is  in  accepting  love  as  the  noblest, 
kdA  denonncing  revenge  as  tlie 
meanest,  of  hnman  motives.  And, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  prevalence  of 
jnst  and  hnmane  laws  which  are  the 
best  expression  of  public  conscience, 
it  is  nnqneatiouable  that,  in  th^ir 
dealings  with  one  another,  the 
majority  of  cultivated  men  and 
women,  whatever  be  their  creed, 
act  ap  to  a  standard  of  self-reatraint 
and  foFbearance  that  approximaten 
not  very  remotely  to  the  Christian 
ideal.  A  poem,  therefore,  which, 
like  '  Signrd,'  reflects,  with  hard, 
nncomproniising  realism,  an  obso- 
lete code  of  ethics,  and  a  barbarous 
condition  of  society,  finds  itself  ir- 
reconcilably at  discord  with  the  key 
of  nineteenth- centnry  feeling.  De- 
prived of  its  strongest  claim  to  in- 
terest, a  sympatbetio  response  in 
the  moml  and   religious  sentiment 


of  ite  readers,  it  can  only  aj 
the  intellect  as  a  work  of  ar 
a  more  or  less  suocesafhl  att 
aotiqaarian  restoration.  It 
admired  and  applauded 
lettered  few ;  but  it  will  not  I 
to  the  nation's  heart,  nor 
gna;^  incorporated  in  the  f 
speech.  Tlie  greatest  poet 
time  who  have  been  fascin 
the  attraction  of  similar 
have  perceived  their  nnfib 
rcslistic  treatment,  and  tl 
only  practicable  method  of  ii 
interest  in  them  is  by  some  a3 
ing  or  spiritnalising  procest 
jnstment  to  the  modem  stai 
To  preserve  the  external  ve" 
tade  of  the  s3rmboI  while  cl 
its  inner  meaning,  and  bring 
into  harmony  with  a  new  s] 
thought,  is  the  special  fnnt 
the  artist.  Age  after  age,  as  < 
inv>ws,  and  modificationB  tal 
in  its  religions,  moral,  anc 
systems,  the  myths  and 
upon  which  its  yonth  bs 
nursed  can  thns  be  accnmr 
to  the  cnrrent  order  of  bel 
their  dry  bones  be  made 
The  opportunity  of  emple 
great  racial,  pre-historic  m} 
potent  engine  of  modern  i 
one  that  might  have  temptc 
ambitions  poet  than  iSr. 
His  artistic  aims  are,  h 
difierent  from  these,  and 
chosen  not  to  avail  himself 
occasion. 

Hehbt  Q.  Hn 
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condition  of  the  South 
lerican  Continent,  taken  as 
,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one, 
r  way  we  view  it.  Politi- 
m  split  np  into  a  number  of 

>  States,  few  of  which  possess 
political  vitality,  and  nearly 
hich  are  too  poor  to  obtain 
able  position  as  traders 
t  the  nations  of  the  world. 
tie  dominance  of  the  soldiery 
has  nearly  destroyed  Old 
as  helped  to  prevent  hitherto 
relopment  of  roost  of  those 
a  froxD.  her  which  form  the 
if  Central  and  South  Ame- 
[liere  is,  to  all  appearance, 
ence  of  the  capacity  for 
^  solidly  based  civil  institu- 
1  the  Spanish  race;  and 
h  these  Spanish  colonies 
I  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
•country,   they    have    made 

>  no  progress  in  the  art  of 
emment.  Not  one  of  them 
show  an  orderly,  well-knit 
of  authority,  such  as  Pres- 
\T  instance,  says — no  doubt, 
igg^ration — the  Incasof  Peru 
^tecs  of  Mexico  possessed, 
laniard  of  America  is  civilly 
aded  being,  through  the 
itions  which  have  so  long 
1  the  quality  of  his  mind, 
)  mixed  races  and  natives 
be  has  called  into  being  or 
i,  have  never  risen  to  the 
I  of  the  peaceful,  order- 
citizens    of    free     States. 

re  we  find  continual  wars 
»n,  brigandage  and  murder 
even  the  most  promising  of 
ites,  and  an  absence  of  any 
B  worthy  of  the  name  in  every 
L  Republic  save  one.  Public 
kre  filled  through  corruption, 
begrity  and  fair  dealing  are 
s  almost  unknown.     When 


contrasted  with  the  United  States, 
the  utter  backwardness  of  all  South 
American  States  comes  with  start- 
ling force  on  the  mind  of  the  political 
student.  The  very  beginnings  of  life 
which  society  evinces  there  serve  but 
to  suggest,  as  it  were,  the  corrup- 
tion which  makes  one  almost  de- 
spair of  these  States  ever  developing 
into  healthy  political  organisations. 
Chili  alone  amongst  the  Spanish 
States  of  South  America  has  made 
real  progress  in  the  art  of  self- 
government,  and  has  been  blessed 
with  internal  peace  for  a  generation. 
Amongst  the  rest  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, Peru,  and  Mexico  stand 
prominently  forward  as  communities 
of  whom  much  has  been  expected, 
but  which  have  yet  performed  little. 
The  Argentine  Confederation  had  a 
war  on  the  occasion  of  the  election 
of  the  last  President,  and  has  had 
more  than  one  civil  disturbance 
since.  The  Gk>vemment  is  too  weak 
either  to  repress  the  soldiery  or  to 
prevent  crime,  and  its  outlying  pro- 
vinces are  subjected  to  a  terrorism 
from  bands  of  ruffians  which  at 
times  threatens  to  depopulate  the 
country.  What  progress  and  en. 
lightenment  the  Republic  has  is  due 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  people 
of  other  than  Spanish  nationaJity — 
English,  Cerman,  Italian — and  if 
these  cannot  get  and  maintain  the 
.  upper  hand,  revolutions,  bloodshed, 
possibly  dismemberment,  attend 
the  future  of  this  State.  More  dis- 
heartening still,  perhaps,  is  the  con- 
dition of  Peru,  where  the  Spaniard 
has  more  exclusive  possession  of  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  and  wast«'8 
its  wealth  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  To 
find  another  orderly  government  we 
have  to  leave  Spanish  possessions 
altogether,  and  betake  ourselves  to 
the  vast  Portuguese  Empire  of  Brazi' , 
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which  under  the  old  reigning  house 
of  Portugal  has  attained  to  a  certain 
importance  and  order.  Poor  as  this 
may  be,  compared  with  the  higher 
civilisations  of  th  e  old  world ,  it  never- 
theless places  Brazil  first  amongst 
the  States  of  South  America. 

Of  the  petty  States  of  the  north 
lying    between    that    Empire    and 
Mexico  I  need  hardly  spei^.     They 
are  all  insignificant  in  every  sense 
of  the  term.     At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  are 
enjoying  one   of  their   many   civil 
wars,  and  the  scattered  communities 
of  Ecuador,  Ghiatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Bolivia,  and  the  like  are  both  politi- 
cally and  commercially  too  insiraifi- 
cant  to  demand  much  notice  nere. 
Most  of  them  have  interest  for  the 
English  reader   only  because  they 
have  contrived  to  get   deeply  into 
our  debt.  Having  spent  all  that  they 
could  wrin^  from  the  land  or  the 
natives  in  the  countries  to  which  as 
robbers  they  had  gone,  the  Spanish 
settlers  in  these  latter  days  took  up 
the  brilliant  idea  of  plundering  the 
English,  and  succeeded  in   a   way 
that  must  have  gone  beyond  their 
expectations.     Hardly  any  of  these 
small  States  do  a  st^^y  trade  with 
England,  and  their   short  flush  of 
gold,  with  its  accompanying  burst 
of    importation,  has  passed    away, 
leaving    them     poorer    and     more 
wretched    than    before.     Colombia 
has  a  considerable  overland  trade  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  it  hardly 
benefits  the  Kepublic,  and  its  own 
internal  trade  is  extremely  insigni- 
ficant.    More  than  one  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  an  industry 
such  as  sugar  growing  and  manu. 
facture,  but  with  the  most  indifier- 
ent  success.  Militarism  and  priestly 
superstition  are  the  bane  of  all  civil 
life,  the   malarious    social   exhala- 
tions which  blight  every  enterprise. 
It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  fortunes  and  possi- 
ble futures  of  these  pettier  States  at 
present,  even  had  we  the  materials. 
Possibly  some  day  a  brighter  era 
inajr  d&wn  on  them^  and  the  conflicts 


and  jealousies  g^ve  way  to  or 
good  fellowship,  industry  anc 
but  that  day's  dawning  is 
visible.  I  shall,  therefore,  o: 
a  few  general  figures  regard 
trade  of  South  and  Centra 
rica,  with  a  view  to  bring  o 
strikingly  the  contrast  betwe< 
regions  and  the  northern  hal 
Continent,  and  then  pass  oi 
larger  States  indicated  at  t 
of  this  paper. 

Exact  statistics  are  not,  oi 
obtainable,  but,  putting  t 
such  as  we  have,  the  total 
and  import  trade  of  all  the  I 
States  and  Brazil  together 
have  exceeded  115,000,000^ 
most  inflated  period  of  thei 
and  last  year  did  not  p 
exceed  106,000,000/.,  includ 
movements  of  bullion.  Thi 
about  the  amount  of  the  im 
merchandise  alone  into  the 
States  in  1875,  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  States  and  Canada  1 
last  year  exceeded  that  of 
and  South  America  by  &om 
150,000,000/.  to  1 80,000,  ooc 
elude,  of  course,  British  an< 
Gxiiana  from  the  estimate,  as 
Cuba,  and  speak  only  of  the 
and  Portuguese  States  on  th 
land.  If  we  were  to  judge 
great  diflerence  between  the 
capacity  of  the  Anglo- Sas 
Iberian  portions  of  the  A 
Continent  by  the  numbers 
respective  populations,  we 
find  little  ground  for  altei 
opinion  which  a  mere  coe 
the  trade  figures  gives.  In  1 
alone  Spanish  and  P01 
America  is  almost  as  well  o 
habitants  as  the  States  and 
America.  In  area  and  in  qi 
the  soil,  as  well  as  riches  of 
resources,  the  former  is  ev< 
favoured  than  the  latter ; 
by  whatever  standard  we  ji 
position  of  the  two,  Spanii 
rica  lies  far  behind. 

Generalities  of  this  kind  a 
ever,  little  satisfactory  so  fa 
purposes  are  concerned,  and 
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look   at  several  of  the  prominent 
States   more  closely  if  we   are   to 
form  a  sonnd  opinion  on  their  fn- 
tare.  Population  as  between  Saxon 
and  Spaniard  may  be  eqnal  in  num- 
bers bat  of  totally  divergent  qaali- 
ties,  and  mere  trade   figures   may 
give  but  little  indication  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  progress  or  absence 
of  progress  which  marks  the  history 
of  an}  one  State.    I  will,  therefore, 
DOW  take  up  the  leading  States  one 
by  one,  beginning  with  Mexico  and 
going   southward    so    as    to   take 
Brazil  by   the    way.     The   review 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mexico '  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  ter- 
ritory in  the  whole  world.  Exclu- 
ding the  hot  malarious  lowlands  by 
the  gulf,  the  climate  is  generally  ex- 
quisite, the  soil  surpassingly  rich, 
and  the  mineral  resources  nearly 
inexhaustible  and  of  the  finest  kind. 
This  language  seems  like  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  would  be  hard  to  ex- 
iggerate  the  excellences  of  Mexico 
in  these  respects.  Had  it  been  the 
fortane  of  Englishmen  to  possess 
that  magnificent  plateau,  we  should 
Ittve  prized  it  as  the  most  precious  of 
all  our  colonies.  This  &voured  land 
has,  however,  fallen  to  the  Spaniard, 
and  bow  he  has  used  it  we  shall  not 
need  long  to  tell.  The  Spanish  idea 
of  wealth  is  sunmied  up  in  three 
woids — gold,  silver,  and  gems.  No 
niatter  how  fertile  a  territory  might 
be  which  they  conquered,  it  had  no 
temptations  for  them  but  as  a  store 
of  these ;  therefore  the  Spaniards 
never  developed  the  lands  they 
settled  on.  They  overran  them,  ra. 
▼aged  them,  ground  the  indigenous 
population  down  to  the  very  dust, 
hnnted  for  silver  and  gold  as  wild 
beasts  hunt  for  prey ;  and  then 
boilt  churches  to  show  how  pious 
they  were  withal.  1  speak  of  the 
nuu»  of  Spanish  colonisers,  and  of 
tbeir  general  characteristics.  The 
results  of  such  behaviour  have  been 
madeabondantl  J  manifest  in  Mexico, 


where  the  soil  has  been  neglected 
for  the  mine,  till  thepopulation  of  the 
present  day — only  a  sparsely  sown 
8,000,000  to  9,000,000 — does  not 
find  half  enough  work  to  do,  and 
can  ofken  only  relieve  the  monotony 
of  idleness  by  forming  bands  of  rob- 
bers, or  indulging  in  *  pronuncia- 
mientos  '  against  the  Government. 
After  half  a  century  of  so-called  in- 
dependence, Mexico  is  still  a  coun* 
try  almost  without  government,  so 
far  as  the  outlying  provinces  are 
concerned,  without  settled  trade, 
and  as  uncultivated,  speaking  gene- 
rally, as  an  Australian  sheep-run. 
The  present  President  of  the  coun- 
try, if  such  he  can  be  called,  won 
his  seat  at  the  sword's  point,  and 
the  '  ordeal  of  battle  '  has  always 
been  the  chief  test  of  fitness  to  rnle 
in  this  *  Republic'  Trade  or  industry, 
in  such  circumstances,  Mexico  can 
hardly  have,  and  in  spite  of  her  mag- 
nificent soil  and  climate,  almost  her 
sole  prominent  article  of  export  to 
this  day  is  silver.  The  wealth  of  pre- 
cious metals  which  she  has  displayed 
for  centuries  has,  in  short,  been  one 
of  her  greatest  curses.  Next  in  im- 
portance to  her  silver  is  timber,  and 
in  recent  years  England  alone  has 
taken  from  300,000/.  to  400,000/. 
worth  of  mahogany  from  her  ports. 
The  *  clearing '  which  is  essential  to 
the  true  development  of  a  country, 
just  as  judicious  replanting  may  be 
to  its  continued  fertility,  is,  how- 
ever, but  beginning,  and  betokens 
little  or  no  advance  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Were  Mexico  to  devote  her- 
self to  sugar  growing  or  to  cotton, 
indigo,  or  tobacco  planting,  or  were 
she  even  to  come  dovni  to  the  com- 
mon-place business  of  growing  com, 
a  few  years  might  transform  her 
territory  into  a  land  of  peace  and 
plenty  ;  her  patient  Indian  popula- 
tion, the  bearers  of  the  national 
burdens  in  every  sense,  would  be- 
come happy  and  contented  farmers, 
and  a  bulwark  would  rise  up  against 


'  Maeh  of  the  information  given  in  the  text  regarding  Mexico  has  been  communicated 
me  bj  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  W.  Baxdaj,  M J*.,  who  visited  the  country  last  autumu. 
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revolntioDS  and  civil  crimes,  which 
not  all  the  vile  machinations  of 
a  repulsive  priesthood  could  throw 
down;  ships  would  frequent  her 
}K>rt8,  and,  instead  of  being  known  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  almost  ex- 
clusively by  her  *  dollars/  she  would 
be  as  influential  in  international 
markets  as  the  Southern  States  of 
the  North  American  Union  or  Cali- 
fornia. What  she  is  capable  of,  Cali- 
fornia, indeed,  teaches  us ;  and  Texas 
and  Colorado,of  old  possessions  of  the 
Spaniard,  will  in  due  time  give  the 
world  the  same  lesson.  Take  Mexico 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  priest-ridden 
Spaniard  and  it  will  grow  rich.  The 
country  would  be  far  better  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Indian  race,  and 
the  only  earnest  progressive  reform- 
ing President  it  ever  had  was  a '  ^11- 
blooded '  Indian — Benito  Juarez, 
who  died  in  1872.  To  him,  more 
than  to  any  other,  is  due  the  partial 
emancipation  of  the  people  from  the 
gross  tyranny  of  the  corrupt  Span- 
ish priesthood.  He  it  was,  too,  who 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  French  inva- 
sion, when  the  clerical  party,  beaten 
at  all  points  at  home,  got  France  and 
Spain,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  En- 
gland, to  iDterfere,  and  who  seized 
the  opportunity  which  the  with- 
drawal of  French  troops  gave  him 
of  reasserting  the  right  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  govern  themselves  free  &om 
foreign  dominatioD.  To  Juarez, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  the 
Mexicans  owe  the  secularisation  of 
the  enormous  properties  of  the 
Church  and  of  education.  He  it  was 
who  decreed  the  abolition  of  nun- 
neries and  monasteries,  and  who 
forbade  the  priests  to  wear  distinc- 
tive g^rbs  in  public,  and  a  genera- 
tion or  two  hence  the  fruits  of 
his  on  the  whole  enlightened  and 
vigorous  reforming  policy  may  be- 
come apparent.  In  all  Spanish 
provinces  priestcraft  has  played  a 
part  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
describe  as  diabolical,  and  if  Juarez 
could  but  have  abolished  the  priest 
in  the  minds  of  his  ignorant  fellow- 
couDttjmen  as  easily  as  he  seized 


the  Church  property,  we  should 
say  that  Mexico  was  on  the  high 
road  to  a  new  grandeur.  But  that 
he  could  not  do. 

The  most  hopeful  period  of  Mexi- 
can history  has  on  tne  whole,  how- 
ever, been  the  last  decade.  The 
default  committed  on  her  debt,  in 
the  beginning  of  1867,  efiectually 
shut  her  out  from  the  money  mar- 
kets of  Europe  when  so  many  of 
her  neighbours  came  to  gather  the 
gold  they  could  no  longer  find  at 
home,  and  to  make  shipwreck  of 
their  good  name.  Isolated  from 
the  sympathy  of  every  foreign  na- 
tion save  the  Uniud  States,  after 
the  death  of  Maximilian — whom, 
by  the  way,  Juarez  had  a  good 
right  to  shoot — delivered  from  the 
curse  of  French  occupation,  and 
left  entirely  face  to  face  with  her 
difficulties,  Mexico  may  be  said  in 
a  sense  to  have  progressed.  Her 
inhabitants,  left  to  themselves,  have 
been  able  to  legislate  in  a  measure 
at  peace,  and  civil  liberty  has  been 
decreed  to  the  echo.  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  say  what 
Mexico  has  actually  and  in  sub- 
stance gained  in  these  ten  years. 
Property  outside  the  capital  is  not 
much,  if  at  all,  more  secure  than 
before.  Bands  of  aimed  robbers 
haunt  the  country,  and  private  feuds 
lead  to  murders  now  as  of  old. 
The  native  Mexican,  capable  as  he 
may  be  of  great  social  improve- 
ment, if  working  under  the  guid- 
ance of  apt  masters  of  industry, 
has  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
showing  what  is  in  him,  and  is  oon- 
teut,  apparently,  to  shed  his  blood 
in  the  cause  of  any  blatant  Spanish 
bravado  who  chooses  to  take  the 
field  against  the  lawful  Government. 
The  Spaniards  in  the  country  aie 
indeed,  to  all  appearances,  incapable 
of  doing  any  good  as  improvers  of 
the  soil,  and  all  its  best  commeioe 
is  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and 
Englishmen.  Jealous,  greedy  of 
gold,  cruel  and  arbitrary,  the  Span- 
iards can  wield  only  with  effect  the 
slaver's  lash  in  hounding  the  people 
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on  to  dig  for  precious  ores.     Every 
solid  improvement  of  which  Mexico 
can  boast,  in  short,  she  so  far  owes 
to  the  enterprise  of  Teatons  or  Sax- 
ons.    Her  railways  have  been  built 
mostly  by  an  English  company  with 
Knglish  money  ;  her  city  improve- 
ments, where  there  are  any,  come 
from  the  same  hands ;   and  what 
manu&ctures  she  has  flourish  only 
when  in  foreign  control.     ]^ay,  her 
Tery  mines  are  passing  away  from 
the  Spanish  race,  and  becoming  the 
property  of  Gtermans  and  English- 
men ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that 
she  owes  the  economy  and  manage- 
zoentof  her  mint  as  well  as  the  best 
part  of  her  banking. 

It  is  our  habit  to  speak  of  Mexico 
as  a  homogeneous  Republic,  over  the 
whole  of  which  a  president  who 
holdB  Mexico  city  has  no  difficulty 
in  extending  his  sway ;  and  here 
also  we  make  a  grievous  mistake. 
The  provinces  of  Mexico  hang  very 
loosely  together,  as  those  of  any 
ooontzy  must  do  where  the  means 
of  intercommunication  are  few  and 
difficult;,  where  provincial  antipa- 
thies run  strong,  and  where  corrup- 
tion is  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
official  class.  The  very  demands 
of  the  tax-gatherer  are  enough  to 
place  province  at  enmity  with  pro- 
TEDce,  and  so  little  cohesion  is  there 
amongst  the  component  parts  of 
the  Bepublic  that  at  present  one 
province  taxes  the  produce  imported 
from  another.^  This  provincial 
jealousy  and  want  of  co-operation 
is  itself  a  strong  retardant  of 
bsuie ;  and  to  this  we  must  add  a 
most  burdensome  general  import 
tariffl  Allowing  fur  the  differ- 
Oioe  of  wealth  between  the  two 
ooontries,  I  believe  I  am  not  be- 
yond the  mark  when  1  place  the 
import  tariff  of  Mexico  at  about 
twice  the  weight  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  So  heavy  is  it  that 
the  Gkyvemment  gets  little  or  no 
revenue.  The  customs  officials 
ftt  the  varioiiB  ports  simply  strike  a 


bargain  for  themselves  ¥rith  import- 
ing merchants,  and  pocket  what 
they  please.  But  for  some  such 
arrangement,  Mexico  could  scarce- 
ly import  any  European  goods. 
The  folly  of  such  a  tariff  as  this  is 
all  the  more  marked  in  that  the 
erroneous  but  specious  plea  of 
*  protection  '  cannot  even  be  set  up 
in  its  behalf.  Mexico  has  no  in- 
dustry worth   mentioning  to   pro- 

The  picture  which  this  Republic 
presents  to  us  is  altogether  a  very 
chequered  one.  Some  things  cause 
one  to  hope ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
reasons  for  despondency  seem  to  me 
at  present  to  predominate.  The 
best  thing  that  could  ever  happen 
to  the  country  would  be  its  deliver- 
ance from  the  Spaniard  and  Spanish 
bigotry  and  superstition ;  but  the 
native  Mexican  is  not  yet  capable 
of  effecting  that  deliverance  without 
extraneous  aid.  Therefore  I  am 
disposed  to  lean  towards  a  gradual 
absorption  of  the  country  by  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  a  step  towards  this  *  reform ' 
has  been  taken  in  the  recent  not  id- 
eation by  President  Hayes's  Cabi- 
net. Sanguine  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  mere  threat  of  retaliation 
which  has  been  made  by  it  will 
stop  the  border  raids  complained  of, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  of  re- 
prisals and  occupation.  I  venture 
to  think  that  these  sanguine  people 
will  be  disappointed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Diaz  Government 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  control 
the  brigands.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  poor  Mexican,  and  not  amiss  for 
the  Spaniard,  when  the  order- loving 
Yankee  takes  hold  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  land  which  the  latter  has  laid 
waste  so  long.  In  the  hands  of  the 
North  American  Republic,  Mexico 
would  become  a  great  province — 
perhaps,  in  time,  a  great  indepen- 
dent State — rich  in  many  products 
really  conducive  to  the  wealth  and 
well-being  of  the  world.     As  it  is 
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now,  it  is  nearly  good  for  nothing, 
and  grows  poorer  almost  by  its 
increased  trade,  because  its  increase 
represents  not  reproduction  but 
waste  in  too  many  instances.' 

In  marked  outward  contrast  to 
this  old  Spanish  settlement  is  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  which  stretches 
over  nearly  half  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent.  Ever  since  Brazil 
became  an  independent  State,  which 
it  did  about  the  same  time  as 
Mexico,  it  has  been,  after  certain 
fashions,  a  progressive  one.  A  quiet 
trade  has  been  carried  on  with 
Portugal  and  England  ;  the  Govern- 
ment has  been,  in  a  measure,  good 
and  secure;  and  population  has 
slowly  increased.  Had  the  Em- 
pire  been  content  to  go  quietly  on,  it 
might  have  been  pointed  to  as  one  of 
the  soundest  in  the  world^  and  it  is, 
in  natural  resources,  probably  one  of 
the  richest ;  but  in  these  latter  days 
it  has  caught  the  universal  lever, 
and,  by  launching  into  all  sorts  of 
attempts  to  force  on  progress,  has 
seriously  endangered  its  financial 
stability  and  possibly  its  internal 
peace.  Made  up,  as  the  Empire  is, 
of  a  number  of  vast  provinces, 
which  hang  rather  loosely  together, 
the  heavy  burdens  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  present  Emperor 
has  assumed  may  not  improbably 
lead  to  internecine  conflicts  of  at 
least  a  civil  kind  at  a  not  distant 
date. 


But  though  that  be  a  dang 
is  impossible  not  to  appreciat 
commend  the  spirit  in  which 
of  the  modem  efforts  at  de 
ment  have  been  undertaken, 
mous  physical  difiBculties,  fc 
ample,  prevent  free  interc 
between  the  various  parts  o 
Empire,  and  it  has  only  one 
navigable  river  at  its  comi 
the  Amazon,  which  runs  th 
boundless  regions  of  tropical  og 
difficult  to  reclaim  by  Euro 
and  very  thinly  tenanted  b; 
race.  The  eastern  side  of  th* 
pire  is,  for  the  most  part,  i 
tainous  broken  country,  an< 
fertile  valleys  which  lie  inlai 
by  the  beds  of  the  insiga 
rivers,  are  devoid  of  roads 
would  enable  them  to  convej 
produce  to  the  coast.  Railwi 
some  kind  have,  therefore,  k 
first  necessity  to  the  intern 
velopment  of  Brazil,  and  m 
the  expenditure  which  the  Gh 
mcnt  has  sanctioned  or  made, 
own  responsibility,  to  procure 
is  most  praiseworthy.  At  th 
sent  time,  the  country  pof 
only  the  merest  rudiments 
railway  system,  consisting  o 
or  five  short  lines,  which  pec 
a  short  distance  inland  froi 
ports  of  Recife,  Bahia,  Ric 
Santos.  It  will  be  a  matter  ol 
difficulty  to  carry  their  lin< 
inland,  or  to  connect  them  8C 


'  The  aggregate  trade  of  Mexico  with  Great  Britain  appears  in  recent  years 
averaged  rather  over  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  Mexico  has  bought  i 
instances  twice  as  mnch  as  she  has  sold.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  anything  like  i 
%nre8  of  the  general  trade,  bnt  it  would  seem  to  amount  to  nearly  12,000,000/ 
including  the  silver  exported,  on  which,  in  a  coined  form,  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  is 
The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Mexico  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States, 
has  a  debt  of  the  nominal  amount  of  64,000,000/. ;  of  which,  however,  by  far  th* 
portion  was  created  by  the  French  inroads  and  is  repudiated  utterly  by  the  State 
in  effect  acknowledges  only  about  30,000,000/.  altogether.  It  does  not  appear  to 
much  what  is  acknowledged  or  what  repudiated,  for  no  interest  is  paid  or  has  fc 
years  been  paid  on  any  portion  of  the  debt.  In  spite  of  this  summary  lightening 
burdens  of  the  exchequer,  there  is  very  frequently  a  deficit  on  the  budget.  Jobb 
difficulty  of  collecting  taxes,  and  jifeneral  maladministration  in  the  provinees, 
produce  this  result ;  and  while  it  remains  the  normal  condition  of  Mexican  finai 
a  purely  faneifal  proceeding  to  add  year  by  year  the  over-due  coupons  to  the  Horei 
and  say  Mexico  now  owes  so  much.  Her  internal  floating  debt  must  have  c 
since  the  French  war  to  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling,  and  that  will  have  to  be 
some  shape  before  the  foreign  creditor  can  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  surpliu 
futare. 
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establish  land  intercourse  between 
maritime  provinces  or  with  the  in- 
tenor,   not    only   because    of   the 
mountain  passes  which  have  to  be 
CTOBsed,  and  the  swamps  that  mast 
be  fiUed  up,  bnt  becaase  of  the  ex. 
treme  pancitj   of   population  and 
consequent  insignificant  chances  of 
trade.     Brazil  is,  in  short,  in  tliis 
dilemma.      Without     railways     of 
tome  sort,   inland  prosperity   can 
nerer   be    assured,    and    railways 
eaanot    be  built  to   pay   without 
population.     All  the  territory  from 
a  short  distance   inland  to  a  few 
given  points  is  at  present  shut  out 
from  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
tbe   world ;   and   the    magnificent 
plain  of   Matto  Grosso,  which   is 
drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Ama. 
nm  and  by  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  is  nearly  tenant- 
less  for  want  of  the  means  of  reach- 
ing  tbe  markets  of  the  civilised  world . 
The  Empire  of  Brazil  Ls,  therefore, 
only  a  great  possibility,  and  all  the 
attempts   it   has   made   to  seize  a 
permanent   share   of  the  trade  of 
the  world  have  been  more  or  less 
fulnres.     Along  the  shores  of  the 
Amaxon  a  trade  is  being  fostered 
hj  an  English  steamship  company 
sod  a  tug  company  which  may  in 
time  lead  to  important  consequences, 
especially  if  the  project  for  opening 
up  the  route  to  Bolivia  by  means  of 
A  railway  past  the  Mamor6  River 
lipids  should  ever  be  carried  out ; 
but  even   this   promising   field   is 
difficult  to  cultivate  for  want  of 
people. 

In  the  main,  therefore,  Brazil 
moat  be  considered  a  country  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  rapid  improvements, 
•nd  its  physical  configuration  alone 


would  demand  much  greater  caution 
in  making  dashes  at  development 
than  has  hitherto  been  observed. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  in  Brazil  foolishly,  both  on 
public  works  and  in  attempts  to 
supply  the  lack  of  population.  It 
must,  I  fear,  be  said  that  the  gross- 
est jobbery  has,  for  example,  cha- 
racterised the  efforts  made  to  import 
English  and  German  settlers  into 
Brazil ;  and  the  miseries  which  most 
of  these  colonists  have  had  to  un- 
dergo have  certainly  been  of  the 
most  distressing  kind.*  Not  only 
has  it  been  found  that  the  Teutonic 
element  would  not  fuse  with  the 
Spanish  and  Indian,  that  there  were 
religious  and  social  differences  pre- 
venting anything  like  free  inter- 
course, but  the  mere  possibilities  of 
existence  have  often  been  absent 
Rich  as  Brazilian  soil  may  in  places 
be,  it  could  not  support  sponta- 
neously crowds  of  people  thrown  at 
haphazard  on  particular  spots.  Emi- 
grants from  Europe  have,  therefore, 
often  starved,  rarely  prospered,  and 
usually  were  much  more  of  a  bur- 
den on  the  State  than  a  benefit 
to  it.  They  were  sent  out  by  enter- 
prising emigration  agents  for  the 
sake  of  the  commission  earned,  and 
whether  they  starved  or  lived  was 
matter  of  indifference  to  them. 

Brazil  has  lost  in  all  ways,  there- 
fore, in  the  attempts  to  bring  money- 
getting  settlers  to  her  soil,  and  I 
think  many  of  her  other  efforts  at 
wealth-getting  have  been  nearly 
equally  disastrous.  Her  population 
is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  competition 
with  those  of  more  civilised  coun- 
tries in  the  higher  orders  of  industry, 
and  even  in  skilled  agriculture  the 


'  Id  the  Blae  Book  (c.  777),  1873,  a  very  harrowing  account  of  the  miseries  endured  by 
Ikitkh  emigrants  to  Brazil  may  be  found,  and  the  statements  therein  given  have  been 
fidly  confirmed  by  later  reports.  We  read  there  of  skilled  artisans  going  out  to  starve, 
ef  settlemeDts  without  food,  colonies  that  have  no  market,  land  occupied  and  no  means 
aftided  for  tilling  it,  and  idtogether  get  a  picture  of  official  neglect,  and  of  the  conse- 

Smt  miaefy  of  the  settlers,  which  ought  to  be  known  to  every  household  in  the  land. 
mater  mistake  could  be  made  than  for  an  English  or  German  workman  to  emigrate 
to  &maL  Only  merchants  or  engineers  have  a  chance  of  doing  any  good  there.  The 
wbole  eoadilioD  of  the  country,  its  social  economy,  and  its  poverty  are  against  progress, 
as  ve  imdflntaad  the  word  in  our  own  colonies. 
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oommon  people  do  not  by  any  means 
excel.  Most  of  the  ten  or  eleven 
millions  of  people  who  inhabit  the 
ooontry  are  cross-breeds,  and  inherit, 
as  such  usually  do,  the  prominent 
▼ices  rather  than  the  virtues  of 
both  progenitors,  or,  at  all  events, 
are  subjected  to  a  social  system 
which  develops  the  worst  features 
of  their  character.  There  are  also 
numbers  of  so-called  Indians,  settled 
and  nomad,  whose  labouring  capa* 
city  is  small ;  and  the  best  workers 
in  the  Empire  are  unquestionably 
the  negroes.  The  pure  Portuguese 
settler  is,  like  his  Spanish  brother, 
mostly  a  lazy  animal,  who  prefers  to 
live  by  the  labour  of  others  rather 
than  by  his  own.  Slavery  is,  besides, 
not  yet  aboliRhed  within  the  Empire, 
the  law  passed  for  that  purpose  in 
187 1  being  as  yet  wholly  inopera- 
tive as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
abject  condition  of  the  masses  and 
awakening  them  to  work  for  self- 
interest.  It  is  one  of  those  compro- 
mise measures  which,  while  declar- 
ing the  slave  free  at  a  future  date, 
leaves  him  for  the  present  at  the 
mercy  of  his  owner.  Labour  is, 
therefore,  highly  inefEcient,  and 
owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  slave 
traffic  with  Africa — or  its  extreme 
restriction — labour  is  also  scarce. 
Slaves  fetch  high  prices  and  do 
little  work,  the  result  being  that 
Brazil  is  wholly  unfitted  to  compete 
with  British  possessions  or  the 
United  States,  or  even  with  dis- 
tracted Cuba,  in  many  walks  of 
industry.  Another  result,  of  course, 
is  that  in  Brazil,  as  in  Russia,  there 
is  next  to  no  middle  class  beyond  a 
few  merchants  at  the  ports.  There 
are  the  slaveowners,  and  the  abject 
classes,  Indians,  negroes,  and  half- 
breeds,  which  make  up  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  of  Brazil. 
The  wealth  of  the  Empire  is,  there- 
fore, in  comparatively  few  hands, 
and  the  Government  has  but  a  nar- 
row basis  on  which  to  rely  for  its 
supply  of  taxes,  and  in  consequence 
heavy  import  and  export  duties 
have  to  he  levied,  with  a  view,  as 


is  supposed,  of  making  fo 
pay,  and  year  by  year,  with  i 
stnctions  on  trade  and  grow 
dens,  the  power  to  make  en 
grows  more  difficult.  Braz 
to  raise  yearly  about  254.  [ 
in  imperial  taxation  alone 
is — the  situation  of  the  mai 
population  considered — a  i 
vier  taxation  than  that  bom< 
most  heavily  burdened  Aust 
colony.  Out  of  a  congeries  o 
mising  subjects,  such  as 
mixed  and  abject  population 
disjointed  provinces  afford,  I 
statesmen  have,  in  short,  s( 
build  up  a  great  Empire,  an< 
wonder  if  they  have  hither 
tically  fiuled.  Brazil  d< 
grow,  and  never  keeps  he 
of  any  great  branch  of  trat] 
accident  may  throw  tem 
into  her  hands.  The  Unite 
have  long  ago  taken  bac 
supremacy  in  cotton;  an< 
other  leading  articles  oi 
except  perhaps  cocoa  and 
chouc,  Brazil  has  to  be  co: 
come  in  for  such  share 
stronger  rivals  in  aU  parte 
world  leave  her.  The 
disabilities,  so  to  say,  alrea 
tioned,  may  have  somethin 
with  this,  but  the  po^ 
the  people  and  the  deart 
hour  have  more.  Brazil 
example,  a  large  exporter  o 
which,  one  would  imagine,  1 
refined  most  profitably  on  t 
but  it  is  not,  and  it  is  very 
whether  it  could  be  on  a 
scale.  Even  in  sugar,  morec 
own  West  Indian  colonies,  h 
as  most  of  them  have  bee 
than  hold  their  own  agai 
and  this  is  also  beaten  b; 
Nay,  her  trade  in  diamondf 
in  danger  of  being  destr 
South  Africa.  With  i 
tracts,  suitable  for  sheep  ai 
grazing,  with  fine  corn- 
regions,  and  enormous  t 
tropical  and  semi-tropical 
Brazil  exports  very  lit! 
or  tallow  and  hides,  and  he 
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exports  do  not  deserve  mention  in 
the  same  day  with  thoee  of  Mexico. 
The  commercial  reports  of  our  con- 
8als  at  her  princip^d  seats  of  trade 
an;  nearly  all  gloomy.     Brazil  has 
had  great  sums  spent  on  her  by 
private  as  well  as  pnblic  energy, 
and  yet  she  sees  trade  elnde  her 
grasp.     The  money  is   spent,  and 
Brml  is  no  better  than  before.     A 
chronic  fiTiAnfiin.1  crisis  has  for  years 
prevailed  at  her  financial  centres, 
and  trade   is  as    unstable  as    the 
morning  breeze.     Yet,  ntterly  nn- 
defeloped  and  utterly  unable  to  hold 
its  own  as  the  country  is,  it  has  con- 
med  to    get   deeply    into    debt. 
About  fifty  millions  were  spent  by 
the    Government    on    the     insane 
uid  most  disastrous   Paraguayan 
WIT,  and  about    19,000,000/.    has 
been  raised  in   Europe,  mostly  in 
England,  on  Government  account, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  internal 
improvemeDts,  buying  ironclads  and 
tk  like.  At  the  present  time,  there- 
fore, Brazil  has  a  funded  and  float- 
ing   debt     amountiDg    to    about 
75f000,ooo/.,^if  we  include  the  paper 
cuTRncy  and  Treasury  bills.     The 
badget  estimate  of  the  present  year 
allows  a  deficit  of  about  1,500,000^. 
ud  a  revenue  of  little  more  than 
11,000,000^.  sterling  money.     The 
enormouB  pressure  which  has  been 
put  upon  the  country  to  bring  the 
rerenue  up  to  this    figure  is  well 
diown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  risen 
frran  about  six  millions  ten  years 
igo  to  its  present  amount.     At  the 
vary  time    when    the  revenue    of 
Branl  was  thus  only  half  what  it  is 
now,  her  trade  was  probably  better 
tbaa  it  has  ever  been  since,  for  she 
^u  reaping  her  full  share  of  the 
benefit  which  flowed  to  other  coun- 
tries from  the  civil  discord  in  the 
United  States.     It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, therefore,  to  say  that  at  the 
ptvaent  time   Brazil  is    labouring 


under  an  intolerable  burden.  Year 
by  year  the  financial  distress  must 
increase  as  the  Government  forces 
more  and  more  of  its  paper  on  the 
country  in  payment  of  debts  for 
which  it  can  find  no  cash.  As  the 
country  is  thus  manifestly  working 
up  to  and  beyond  the  limit  of 
its  resources,  the  ever  recurring 
deficits  are  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  keenest  alarm.  Unless 
more  money  can  be  borrowed  in  the 
European  market  before  long,  or 
unless  fortune  brings  a  new  wave  of 
temporary  prosperity,  Brazil  must 
soon  pass  through  another  crisis 
much  more  severe  than  that  which 
has  raged  during  the  past  few  years 
like  a  low  fever  eating  the  vitals  of 
the  country  away.  The  import 
duties  now  existing  stifle  the  in- 
ward trade  almost  sJtogether,  and 
prevent  at  the  same  time  any  healthy 
development  of  other  sources  of 
revenue.  Brazil  has  a  total  trade 
amounting  only  to  some  35,000,000^. 
on  the  average  of  recent  years,  and 
it  must  tend  inevitably  to  grow  less 
year  by  year,  in  the  absence  of  arti- 
ficial stimulants.  At  present  the 
exports  happily  exceed  the  imports 
by  some  three  or  four  millions  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  were  that  the  result 
of  cautious  trading  it  would  be  a 
hopeful  feature.  As  the  result 
simply  of  poverty  and  a  prohibitory 
tarifi*,  it  merely  indicates  that  the 
absence  of  fresh  loans  must  lead  to 
a  decrease  in  the  demand,  and  that 
from  imports  the  diminution  will  pass 
in  time  to  exports,  till  Brazil  emerges 
from  her  troubles  nearly  stripped 
of  her  recent  advantages.  Eng- 
land, at  all  events,  has  little  to  hope 
for  in  the  way  of  increased  business 
from  Brazil  for  some  time  to  come, 
both  the  financial  and  the  political 
influences  being  against  her,  and  an 
embarrassed  Government  must,  in 
any  event,  cause  increasing  disturb- 


•  I  have  reckoned  the  Brazilian  milreis  op  dollar  at  ijd.,  which  is  taking  about  our  aveiv 
ag«  par  of  exchaiige.  If  it  were  not  for  the  depreciation  which  huge  issues  of  inoon- 
▼eitible  paper  have  caused,  the  milreis  ought  to  be  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  United 
States  dollar. 
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aiioeH  in   the  trade  balance.      The 
progress  which  Brazil  has  made  of  late 
years  is,  in  fact,  as  nothing  to  what 
she  will  require  to  make  before  her 
position  is  secnre.     Increased  issue 
of  paper  to  cover  Grovemment  deficits 
means  increased  depreciation  in  the 
exchanges,   increased    difficulty  in 
developing  industry,  and  a  greater 
risk  to  trade  in   all   its   branches. 
At  present,   the   credit   of    Brazil 
stands  high  here  in  England,  be- 
cause people  do  not  trouble  to  look 
at  the   situation   of  the   country; 
but  distress  that  cannot  be  hid  is 
approaching  with  rapid  strides,  and 
Brazil,  the  most  peaceable  and  in 
some    respects    the    best-governed 
state  in  South  America,  will  have 
to  wade  through  deep  waters  before 
she   can   master  the   evils   of  her 
position.    A  better  description  can- 
not be  given  of  the  trade  evils  of 
that  position  than  that  of  the  Per- 
nambuco   Chamber  of  Commerce, 
quoted  by  Acting.  Consul  Corfield 
in    his    report    for    1875.*     *The 
crisis,'  says  the  Chamber,  '  against 
which   our  unfortunate  commerce 
has  contended  for  upwards  of  four 
years  still  continues  !     From  each 
year  as  it  passes  an  appeal  is  made 
for  the  ensuing  one,  but  the  evil 
assumes    each    time   more   serious 
proportions !      Failures     continue, 
confidence  disappears,  credit  is  con- 


siderably  restricted,  trade  is  di- 
minished. Well-established  houses 
are  ruined,  and  this  tremendous 
concourse  of  alarming  antectnients 
drags  along  with  it  the  hope  of 
seeing  affairs  take  their  former 
course,  bearing  in  mind  above  all 
the  guilty  indifference  with  which 
these  thmgs  are  observed  by  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  State.* 

Pemambuco  may  possibly  be  at 
present  suffering   more  extremely 
than  some  of    the  other  provinces 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.     Labour 
is  being  drawn  away  from  this  and 
the  other  northern  provinces  to  Bio 
and  the   south  for  public  works; 
and  both  in  sugar  and  cotton  these 
northern  provinces  are  beaten  nearly 
out  of  the  market.     In  the  main, 
however,   this    description   appliea 
to  the  whole  of  Brazil.    The  countiy 
groans  under    the  weight   of    its 
burdens,  and  little  short  of  a  mi-> 
racle  can  prevent  a  disaster.     This 
is  cold  comfort  to  persons  interested 
in  Brazil ;    but  it  is  a  conclusioii 
which    might  be  supported  by  a 
volume  of  facts.     I  content  myself 
with  appealing  to  the  general  con- 
siderations I  have  here  advanced, 
and  will  now  leave  the  subject.^ 

The  remaining  important  States 
of  South  America  must  be  dealt 
with  in  another  paper. 

A.  J.  W. 


•  Commercial  Reporta^  part  v.,  1876. 

'  The  trade  of  Brazil  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  the  laat 
three  years  so  far  as  our  imports  thence  are  concerned.    So  far  as  regards  the  exports  of 
British  produce  to  Brazil,  the  tendency  is  towards  decline,  and  no  doubt  this  dechne  will 
grow  more  clearly  visible  unless  we  will  lend  the  Empire  a  few  more  millions  to  keep 
things  going.    In  the  aggregate,  including  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce  sent  thronpi 
English  agency,  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Brazil  represents  about  21,000,000^.  or 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  buniness  of  the  Empire.    It  is  no  insignificant  item  even  in 
our  trade,  and  its  diminution  cannot  be  viewed  without  concern.     At  presenti  howerer, 
there  is  nothing  in  view  to  stup  the  decline,  and  we  must  be  content  to  put  up  with  it, 
trusting  that  a  few  years  hence  the  Empire  may  master  its  difficulties  and  emeige  a 
sounder  and  larger  customer  than  ever.   The  value  of  the  raw  cotton  imported  from  Bnal 
to  this  country  was  only  2,344,00a/.  in  1875,  and  in  1872  it  was  as  much  as  4,730,00a/. 
Baw  sugar  yields  a  much  more  favourable  comparison,  but  Brazil  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete  permanently  with  advantage  in  that  article  under  her  present  labour  arrangemoots. 
Coffee  alone,  amongst  her  important  articles  of  export,  shows  a  steady  growth  year  hj 
^ear,  and  may  continue  to  be  a  large  trade,  though  competition  has  lately  prevented 
it  from  being  a  very  profitable  one. 
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T^E  who  are  wearied  with  much 
1  preaching,  though  probahl j  not 
Lalf  80  weary  as  those  who  wait 
npon  your  ministrations :  ye  who 
are  worn  with  parochial  work,  lying 
Buunly  among  the  sick  and  sad : 
listen  to  one  just  as  wearied  as  you 
can  be,  commending  to  you  a  peon- 
liar  hdiday,  healthily  alterative  and 
restorative.  Gt>  for  a  fortnight  to 
London. 

If,  when  aware  of  brain-weari- 
ness,  yon  betake  yourself  to  a  quiet 
country  place,  and  think  to  rest  hy 
doing  nothing  among  green  hedges 
and  green  fields  in  May,  where  you 
will  be  environed  by  the  stiUness  or 
the  sounds  of  nature,  let  me  state 
to  yon  what  will  follow.     You  will 
Qtterly  run   down :   perhaps   even 
break  down.     But  depart  to   the 
great   city,    whose    characteristics 
will  impress  you  about  a  hundred 
times  as  sharply  and  deeply  as  they 
do  tbe  mind  of  folk  always  abiding 
in  it.    You  will  cease,  of  necessity, 
from  your  ordinary  work,  but  there 
will  still  be  abundant  provision  of 
what  will  keep  your  mind  occupied 
till  your  vital  energy  revives.    You 
will  be  kept  on  your  feet :  and  you 
will  not  merely  get  rest  and  regain 
ifa«ngth,  but  you   will  enjoy  the 
process  of  doing  so.     The  problem 
fer  the  over-driven  and  worn-out 
inunaii  being  is,  To  get  rest  yet 
aroid  the   nsk   of   quite   running 
down  when  you  cease  to  work.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ordinary  medical 
men  are  not  as  blankly  ignorant  of 
^ir  patients'  bodies  as  they  mani- 
festly are  concerning  their  patients' 
minds.     You  will  find  such  mortals 
sending  away  to  the  wilderness  a 
desponding  soul  for  whom  occupa- 
tion eiu  )ugh  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
taming  upon  itself  in  utter  misery 
is  tbe  absolute  necessity  if  you  would 
escape   insanity,    or   the    innume- 


rable morbid  manifestations  wbich 
are  near  of  kin  to  insanity ;  and  when 
the  desponding  soul  grows  a  hun- 
dred times  worse  than  in  the  season 
of  most  overwork,  the  idiot  doctor 
cannot  understand  why.  There  is 
no  darker  perplexity  to  this  writer 
than  the  fashion  in  which,  in  this 
world,  incompetent  fools  are  en- 
trusted >vith  the  charge  of  the 
human  soul  and  body,  in  youth, 
manhood,  and  age. 

Then  there  are  green  trees  in  Lon- 
don in  May:  very  green  indeed.  And 
there  are  great  expanses  of  green 
grass.  The  vast  city  has  its  rurali- 
ties.  There  is  more  verdure  to 
refresh  the  eyes  and  the  heart  in 
Western  London  than  in  many 
country  places.  And  there  are  coun- 
try places  where  large  proprietors 
of  land,  some  of  them  without  the 
smallest  just  title  to  estates  which 
ancestral  robbers  stole  from  the 
Church  (which  means  from  the 
Poor),  do  all  they  can  to  restrict 
the  poor  man's  walk  to  the  Queen's 
highway.  There  are  districts  where 
the  strip  of  turf  bordering  the 
public  road  is  pretty  nearly  the 
only  turf  on  which  the  poor  may 
set  their  feet,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  prosecution  according  to 
law  :  law  made  by  the  rich  for  tJie 
rich  and  against  the  poor ;  and  not 
quite  unfrequently  administered  by 
the  rich  for  the  rich  and  against 
the  poor.  Let  there  be  no  dis- 
honest pretence  either  by  the  rich 
or  their  janissaries  that  this  is  not 
so.  It  is  &ct:  as  apparent  asthat  two 
and  two  make  four.  But  in  London 
there  is  turf  to  walk  on  ;  and  trees 
to  look  at  without  a  park  fence  in- 
tervening. There,  too,  these  things 
are  more  enjoyed  by  a  good  deal 
than  in  the  country,  in  regions 
where  green  is  a  drug,  and  grass 
and    trees    grow    wearisome.     To 
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some  folk,  the  writer  means  :  never 
to  him.  He  has  been  aware  of  a 
feeling  sorrowftilly  approaching  to 
being  tired  of  the  sea,  perpetually 
before  his  eyes  through  the  largest 
part  of  his  life  :  but  never  of  green 
grass,  never  of  green  trees,  never 
of  daisies  nor  primroses.  When 
these  things  pall,  the  writer  will 
understand  that  it  is  time  to  retire 
from  being  (what  some  folk  call)  a 
public  instructor.  But,  as  matter 
of  fact,  a  little  of  a  thing  sometimes 
impresses  yon  more  than  a  great 
deal  of  it.  As  the  light  through 
the  chinks  of  the  shutters  when  we 
were  children  was  so  incomparably 
and  incomprehensibly  brighter  than 
the  blank  daylight  when  the  shut- 
ters were  thrown  wide,  so  is  the 
green  of  London  greener  than  the 
verdure  of  rural  scenes.  It  seems 
80,  that  is.  And  feeling  is  the  great 
fact.  Neither  you  nor  I  know  what 
anything  is  in  fact.  But  we  know 
how  the  thing  presents  itself  to  us. 
And  to  us,  that  is  what  it  is. 

Yes,  Occupation,  and  Verdure: 
these  two  necessaries  of  life  in  May 
abound  in  great  London.  The  occu- 
pation is  for  each  one's  own  liking. 
It  has  occasionally  been  observed, 
that  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison.  And  that  which  is 
food,  wholesome  and  sufficiently 
spiced,  to  some  mortals,  would  be 
very  flavourless  to  others.  Exeter 
Hall,  with  the  gatherings  called  May 
Meetings,  has  many  charms  for 
some.  It  fails  to  attract  me.  The 
writer  never  wbs  present  at  a  May 
Meeting:  never  intends  to  be  pre- 
sent at  one.  Doubtless  it  arises 
through  his  lack  of  discernment ; 
but  rarely  has  he  glanced  at  the 
report  in  the  newspaper  of  any  such 
assemblage's  proceedings,  without 
feeling  impelled  to  cry  aloud,  in 
phrase  analogous  to  that  in  which 
Egyptians  cry  their  flowers  and 
fruits,  Eloquence  of  Exeter  "Hall, 
0  Humbug  !  Let  those  educated  to 
the  degree  of  enjoying  these  mani- 
festations bear  with  a  brother  to 


whom  it  suffices  to  walk  the 
and  look  in  at  the  shop  wii 
to  drive  in  the  rapid  Hansc 
explore  all  suburban  lines  < 
way:  daily  to  spend  a  sp 
Westminster  Abbey,  someti 
service,  sometimes  not:  to  lo< 
the  Courts  of  Justice,  at 
minster  Hall,  at  Lincoln's  L 
nnf  ami  liar ;  and  to  penetrate 
nook  of  the  Temple,  know 
ago :  to  attend  church  ai 
twice  daily :  and  on  Sund 
listen,  with  equal  sympatl 
pleasure,  to  a  sermon  from 
Church,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
Thorold :  believing  that  eacl 
man  has  his  message  to  c 
which  will  find  the  soul  for 
it  was  intended :  and  that  th< 
from  all,  is  probably  complet 
from  any.  Then  the  street 
passing  crowd ;  the  deep  syc 
with  which  the  stranger  lo 
the  units  which  make  it,  eaoli 
its  own  way,  each  with  son 
quite  peculiar  in  its  own  c 
sympathy  which  use  most 
dull  in  tne  dweller  among  c 
And  the  healthful  assurance 
infiignificance  of  the  individu 
less  you  be  a  great  man  li] 
Gladstone.  Living  in  a  little 
with  much  depending  upon 
the  respect  of  duty  and  oth* 
you  tend  to  grow  like  the 
lander  in  the  Clyde  steamc 
fancied  '  the  boat  wad  coup 
had  not  somehow  balanced  it. 
let  the  Saxon  know,  means  o% 
It  is  not  you  that  keep  thing 
Oouping,  anywhere.  And 
assured  of  that  is,  to  one  in 
age  or  past  it,  not  a  humblii 
a  great  relief.  And  when  mn 
and  revolutions  come  in 
ways  of  thinking  or  feelin 
great  afflatus  is  felt  by  man 
simultaneously,  far  apart,  am 
out  communication.  The  ti< 
not  rise  in  the  quiet  ocean,  1 
yon  have  (as  you  fancy)  n 
rise  a  few  inches  in  your  ow 
creek.     At  least,  if  you  are 
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degree  to  affect   the  thinking  and 
foeling  of  some  considerable  portion 
of  mankind  for  some  considerable 
length  of  time,  jon  mast  be  a  man 
like  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  Dr.  Newman, 
or  Dr.  Arnold.     Even  Mr.  Bnskin 
hag  been  rather  effect  than  canse. 
And,  with  all  dne  admiration  and 
affection  for  Mr.  Fronde,  I  really 
beUeve  the  practical  npshot  of  mncn 
of  his  work  has  been  to  stir  up 
vehement  antagonism.    Let  not  oar 
laoe  be  likened  to  the  swinish  mul- 
titude.    But  some  drivers  develop 
in  either  animal  a  determination  to 
gotiie  other  way.     Finally,  though 
u  eerie  feeling  of  loneliness  creeps, 
in  London  streets,  over  the  stranger 
in  them  who  at  home  is  well  known 
by  everybody  who  daily  sees  him, 
j«t  there  is  comfort  too  in   that 
Wng   lost    in    the  crowd.     It   is 
nther  a  weary  thing  to  live  under 
the  microscope.      And    there    are 
little  country  towns  where  you  do 
10.    There  are   no  big   folk,   and 
Ktde  folk  bulk  conspicuously.     To 
loch,  it  is  pleasant  to  get  where  no 
one  knows  them,  nor  cares  a  brass 
&rthing  what  they  say  or  do.     If 
jon  want  to  hide  yourself  in  a  hole, 
the  place  to  do  so  is  doubtless  Lon- 
don.   And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  18  carious  how  on  the  streets,  at 
church,  at  picture  galleries,  and  in 
oiher  places  unnecessary  to  name, 
joa  drive  np  against  your  country- 
nen  from  distont  solitudes.     It  is 
inexpedient  to  go  to  places  where 
it  would  be  inconvenient  that  you 
ihonld  be   recognized.     Somebody 
wiD  spot  you.     Fifty  years  since, 
when  most  of    the   good   folk   in 
Sootlaad    esteemed    going  to  the 
thettre   as    entirely  analogous   to 
to    destruction,    a    popular 
inburgb  preacher,  being  in  Lon- 
doDy*  was   surreptitiously   entering 
with  the  multitude  into  the  pit  at 
Dnuy  Lane.    Suddenly  a  hand  was 
Ud  npon  lum,  and  an  awe-stricken 
▼oice  said :  'Oh  Doctor  MacGkngar, 
what  woiild  the  con^rregation  in  the 
TolbooOi  Kirk  say  if  I  told  them  I 


saw  you  here  ? '  But  the  ^ood  divine 
was  of  ready  wit,  and  he  rose  to 
the  occasion.  *  Deed,'  he  replied, 
*  they  wadna  believe  you,  and  so  ye 
needna  tell  them.* 

If  it  be  painful  effort  to  go  away 
for  a  little  holiday,  this  is  a  specially 
strong  proof  how  much  the  little 
holiday  is  needed.  Do  not  shrink, 
but  pack  up  and  go. 

Shrinking  and  shrinkage  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing,  any  more  than 
illegible  and  unreadable.  A  manu- 
script by  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
or  by  Mr.  Fronde,  though  illegible 
in  a  high  degree,  would  never  be 
unreadable.  A  published  sermon 
by  Dr.  MacTattle,  published  at  the 
earnest  request  of  his  wife  and  her 
two  or  three  friends  (at  Mac  Tattle's 
own  risk),  though  printed  in  clear 
type  on  good  paper  and  so  perfectly 
legible,  would  be  wholly  unread- 
able by  any  one  but  MacTattle 
himself. 

Shrinking  is  the  feeling  of  a  stay- 
at-home  man,  trying  to  brace  him- 
self up  to  the  effort  of  going  away 
from    home    for    a    brief  holiday. 
The  holiday  may  be  much  needed, 
and  long  looked  for  :  yet  when  the 
time  comes  close,  you  would  rather 
stay  where  you  are.     Beyond  mere 
inertia,    you   are    vaguely    afraid. 
The  great  outer  world  is  a  savage 
waste,  peopled   by  ensnaring  and 
destroying  monsters.     Shrinkage  is 
the  process   which   passes  on   the 
rentsd  of  a  great  estate,  in  its  pro- 
cession through  various  hands  from 
the  tenant-farmer  to  the  duke  :  also 
on  a  fortune  left  you,  let  us  say  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  from  which 
many  deductions  will  be  made  ere 
it  reach  your   eager   hands:    also 
upon  securities  of  what  kind  soever 
which  vou  have  bousrht  and  want 
to  soil,  in  most  cases ;  notably  on 
the  value   of  a  horse,  which  you 
drove  under   the   impression    that 
he   was    worth     seventy    pounds, 
bnt  which  in  fact  brings  no  more 
than  forty.     Shrinkage,  in  fine,  is 
the  converse  of  the  unearned  tricre- 
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ment :  it  is  the  nudeserved  and 
unexpected  decrement. 

The  discipline  needful  to  deliver 
yon  from  shrinking  is  to  be  aa- 
thoritativelj  compelled  to  do  the 
thiDg  you  shrink  from.  When  the 
yoathfal  divines  whom  our  little 
University  edacates,  on  first  taking 
orders  convey  to  one  how  mnch 
afraid  they  are  of  preaching  in 
the  parish  church,  I  have  but  !one 
prescription  for  them :  Go  and  do 
it !  Though  the  thing  may  remain 
trying  in  fact,  it  will  be  much  less 
trying  than  in  anticipation.  Make 
a  man  boldly  face  what  he  is  afraid 
of,  and  the  thing  will  in  great 
measure  lose  its  fearfulness.  In 
old  days,  if  a  horse  shied  habitually 
when  it  met  the  rattling  and  pulse- 
quickening  four-horse  coach  which 
was  the  link  between  rural  bridges 
and  cottages  and  the  distant  hum 
of  men,  you  put  the  horse  to  run 
in  the  coach  for  ten  days.  At  the 
end  of  bhat  period,  the  horse  was  dis- 
illusioned :  it  heeded  not  the  coach 
any  more.  Et  in  Arcadia  ego.  So 
the  mental  process  might  be  ex- 
pressed. Or,  as  the  Beadle  said  to 
the  Archbishop,  Fm  frae  DoaUer. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  these  last 
words,  which  to  the  ordinary  under- 
standing may  appear  incomprehen- 
sible. We  shall  with  better  prospect 
of  success  proceed  to  their  considera- 
tion, if  the  circumstances  are  related 
in  which  they  were  spoken.  The 
profoundest  intellect,  aided  by  long 
experience  of  human  life,  would 
fail  (it  may  be  said  with  some  con- 
fidence) to  grasp  the  sense  unless 
helped  by  information  ah  extra. 
As  the  Cockney  tourist  remarked  to 
the  Highlander  who  addressed  him 
in  Gaelic,  Some  explanation  wiU  he 
necessary. 

Neither  will  reasonings  from  Ana- 
logy avail :  though  such  are  help- 
ful. Once  upon  a  time,  the  writer 
had  to  examine  certain  students. 
The  examination  was  in  writing. 
One  question  set  was :  '  Explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Analogy  :  and 


briefly  state  the  scope  of  I 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.^ 
written  answer,  long  treasur 
of  remarkable  interest  and 
was  in  those  words:  Analog 
metlwd  which  is  used  to  inve> 
subjects  which  is  found  to  he  di 
But  though  the  subject  be  dii 
Analogy  avails  not  nere. 

In  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
terbury,  the  Metropolitan  C 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  i 
that  the  present  wise  and 
Primate,  soon  after  his  elev 
took  part  in  a  stately  servic 
procession  of  clergy  went  I 
entering  church,  duly  robed 
at  its  close  (for  humility  i 
virtue  of  the  Church,  and  th< 
comes  last)  came  the  Archb 
He  approached  his  throne,  an 
about  to  step  up  to  it :  wl 
Verger,  or  Beadle,  who  had  pre 
His  Grace  carrying  a  poker, 
denly  drew  near  to  him,  as  om 
a  message  which  he  was  charg 
impart.  The  Archbishop  pause 
listened.  The  words  came: 
my  loardy  naething  like  i\\ 
Scotland.     I*M  frak  Doalleb.' 

Thus  did  the  brother  Scot 
kindred :  thus  express  his  sha 
the  Archbishop's  dignitv.  F( 
Archbishop,  too,  comes  frae  D( 
The  little  town  of  Dollar,  i 
eaphonious  coonty  of  Clackma 
is  capital  of  the  rural  region  w 
originates  the  race  of  Tait. 
the  verger  thus  said  to  thePrii 
We  understand  each  other, 
know  the  kind  of  ecclesif 
f auctions  which  are  commi 
Doaller,  so  diflerent  from 
familiar  here.  Are  not  we 
Scots  impi*essing  the  simple-m 
Saxon  ?  For  though  the  ] 
of  Doaller  would  have  looked 
awakened  curiosity  at  thai 
procession,  I  doubt  whether 
would  have  been  deeply  imp: 
thereby.  The  verger's  inner  tti 
appears  to  have  been,  I  share 
triumph  :  ISt  in  Arcadid  ego : 
frae  Doaller,  like  yourself. 
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It  has  indeed  been  snggeflted  that 
the  Tcrffer  was  not  a  sympathetic 
brother,  oat  rather  a  cynic :  and  that 
his  words  are  to  be  understood  as 
serving  the  like  purpose  as  the 
ikdeton  at  the  ancient  feast.  He 
may  have  wrongly  fancied  that  he 
disoovered  undue  exaltation  of  spirit 
in  the  eminent  Prelate ;  and  been 
BDxions  to  take  him  so  far  down  by 
niggesting  that  if  all  these  dignified 
Borroundings  impressed  the  English 
erowd,  there  was  one  present 
whose  antecedents  made  it  certain 
ftai  he  at  least  would  not  be  over- 
wbelmed  by  them.  Even  had  the 
Scottish  mind  been  more  impres- 
skmable  than  in  fact  it  is  by  hier. 
archical  state,  the  man  frae  Doaller 
could  never  see  in  the  Primate  of 
All  England  anything  more  than 
tlie  schoolboy  who  used  to  run 
ibont  in  those  parts  in  former  years. 
And  the  sense  of  the  phrase  would 
!  k,  'Oh  yes :  overwhelm  other  folk 
vUi  your  greatness  if  you  like ; 
hit  don't  &ncy  it  g^s  down  with 
iQe.  I  see  through  it  all :  I'm  frae 
iWler!' 

To  return  to  the  severity  of  the 
Wgnment,  somewhat  lost  in  this 
tttrative,  let  it  be  said :  Even  as 
ttie  shying  horse,  afraid  of  the 
light  and  sound  of  the  coach,  was 
tmd  by  being  placed  where  the 
i^i  and  sound  would  be  always 
With  him,  80  let  the  timid,  appre- 
liensive  soul  be  sent  into  the  greatest 
qI  great  cities.  Let  him  go  where 
the  voice  of  Big  Ben  will  grow 
bniliar:  let  him  look  out  on  the 
VMtem  towers  of  the  great  Abbey, 
jut  across  the  street :  let  the  roar 
of  the  crowded  ways  be  always  in 
Ui  ear.  Just  at  first,  the  surround- 
ingi  will  keep  him  in  a  slight  fever. 
Bot  this  is  better  than  breaking 
down  utterly  amid  golden  broom, 
tnid  pink  and  white  blossoms. 
And  he  will  feel,  as  days  go  by,  that 
he  is  getting  much  more  out  of  all 
tteee  things  that  surround  him, 
tiiiQ  many  do.  There  are  folk 
who  have  seen  so  much  and  tra- 
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veiled  so  Bar,  that  they  do  not  mind 
much  about  anything ;  the  flavour 
of  things  in  general  has  grown  faint ; 
and  it  takes  something  very  highly, 
spiced  to  awaken  we  indurated 
sensibility.  But  there  are  simpler 
souls  to  whom  it  is  never  other 
than  a  very  strange  experience  to 
sit  by  a  window  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  to  discern,  high  in 
the  air,  a  blaze  of  gas  borne  up  by 
a  great  tower:  that  blaze  signify, 
ing  that  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  where  you  sit  there  is  a  glaring 
and  stufiy  chamber  of  moderate 
size,  in  these  times  commonly  over- 
crowded :  wherein  every  word  said 
that  is  worth  notice,  and  some  words 
not  worth  any  notice,  are  eagerly 
written  down,  and  put  in  print,  and 
read  anxiously  wherever  the  English 
language  is  known.  For  the  cham. 
ber  is  the  House  of  Commons: 
where  many  men,  big  in  their  own 
little  locality,  look  awfully  small. 
James  the  First  told  the  Scotch 
nobility  who  ran  after  him  to  Lon- 
don, thiEit  they  had  better  have  stayed 
at  home :  for  that  a  little  boat, 
which  looked  big  on  a  little  river, 
dwindled  into  insignificance  upon 
the  wide  sea. 

Then,  quite  apart  from  anything 
like  unbecoming  selfishness,  and 
millions  of  miles  away  from  any 
depreciation  of  others,  there  is  some- 
thing very  strange  and  striking  about 
one's  own  experience;  and  one's  own 
case  is  always  quite  a  special  case. 
Each  of  us  knows  what  difficulties 
he  has  had  to  face,  with  what 
modest  faculties  and  by  what  hard 
work:  knows  that  it  is  a  wonder 
he  has  done  what  he  has  done  and 
is  where  he  is.  Sensible  men,  in 
the  writer's  observation,  commonly 
think  very  modestly  of  themselves 
in  comparison  with  others.  The 
wise  man,  in  the  depths  of  his 
nature,  sometimes  fears  that  if  all 
the  truth  came  out,  it  would  ap- 
pear in  a  fashion  very  sorrowful  for 
himself  WJu>  w  the  Greatest  Fool. 
Yet  a  poor  thing,  which  is  one's 
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own,  can  never  oease  to  be  wonder* 
f  al  to  the  healthy  mind .  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  (Ah,  there  is  no  need  to 
make  aDy  mystery  of  the  always- 
open  secret  of  the  name  now)  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  wise  and  helpful 
books  of  a  certain  old  lady  who  had 
saved  her  money  by  such  long  pinch- 
ing, who  felt  that  it  had  cost  her 
so  much,  that  she  honestly  believed 
that  five  pounds  given  by  her  were 
equal  to  about  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  from  any 
other  person.  Yes,  it  was  her  own : 
not  but  that  there  was  force  in  the 
other  reason  too.  But  the  truth  is 
that  five  pounds  from  any  ordinary 
human  being,  not  a  merchant 
prince  nor  a  territorial  magnate,  is 
worth  even  more  than  the  larger 
sum  indicated  by  Sir  Arthur's  old 
lady.  We  pitch  our  expression  of 
all  numan  reeling,  of  all  human  ex- 
perience, a  great  deal  too  low.  Let 
each  mortal  remember,  that  such 
and  so  touching  and  serious  as  is 
his  own  experience  to  him,  is  every 
other  mortal's  experience  to  the 
other  mortal.  We  must  always  ex- 
cept those  exalted  intelligences  that 
write  cynical  articles  in  cynical 
newspapers.  Anything  human  is 
&r  beneath  their  sympathy:  be- 
neath their  notice.  Silly  bodies! 
But,  for  the  human  race  as  it  is, 
the  reality  of  feeliug  cannot  be 
exaggerated  by  any  human  words. 
A  man's  own  little  means,  hardly- 
earned,  are  to  him  of  more  account 
than  all  the  National  Debt :  and  his 
own  history  is  much  more  to  him 
than  is  Sir  A.  Alison's  History  of 
the  French  Revolution.  If  it  is 
not  more  than  Mr.  Carlyle's,  it  is 
because  he  reads  so  greafc  a  part  of 
his  own  history  there,  A  lively 
American  writer  tells  us  with  frank- 
ness the  feeling  with  which  he  read 
his  first  published  book.  '  I  never,' 
says  he,  'read  a  more  interesting 
volume.'  But  there  is  a  book  more 
interesting  than  one's  first  pub- 
lished work.  There  is  a  book  often 
looked  into  by  persons  who  mor- 


bidly shrink  from  ever  g^ 
into  their  own  published  1 
It  is  a  man's  diarv.  As  years 
the  solemnity,  the  pathos,  t! 
terest  of  that  work  grow  b 
words.  For,  indeed,  it  is  the  li 
of  the  world,  the  human  rt 
the  universe  seen  and  unset 
these  have  become  known 
writer. 

Let  a  suggestion  here  be 
not  closely  akin  to  anythin] 
stated,  but  seasonable  at  all 
manifestly  &ir  and  just,  gei 
forgotten,  and  by  many  folk 
needed. 

My  friend  Smith  (the  san 
who  used  to  drive  the  drag) 
addressed  me  in  words  to  this 

There  was  a  man  (said  he) 
I  admired  and  likeo,  and  n 
had  tried  to  serve  in  man; 
divers  ways.  I  foxmd  that  t 
dividual  had  taken  to  ste 
running  me  down  whenever 
named  in  his  presence.  I  h 
grieved  and  angry.  I  thoi 
was  ill-used.  Wnoever  depn 
me  (said  Smith)  it  ought  ; 
have  been  that  particular  i 
But,  on  longer  thought,  I  pei 
that  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
The  feeling  on  my  part  was 
losophical  as  well  as  unchai 
My  friend  was  overworked  i 
He  needed  the  restorative  1 
in  London,  not  the  breaking 
holiday  amid  green  fields, 
certain  consequence  of  bein^ 
worked  and  ill,  is,  that  you  1 
incapable  of  enjoying  an^ 
The  beauties  of  nature  have 
traction.  You  do  not  care 
about  the  fresh  primroses  an 
soms,  nor  about  the  lengt 
light  in  spring.  You  are  i 
green  grass,  and  you  hate  th 
of  the  sea.  Well,  when  a  mi 
into  that  state,  in  which  he 
values  all  nature,  and  flails  to 
ciate  it,  and  runs  it  down, 
even  to  the  length  so  tone 
delineated  by  Mr.  Theodore  1 
of  '  Cursed  be  the  whole  cone 
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rry  for  him.  He  has  got 
lid  state  :  he  will  get  oat 
then  he  will  dalj  appre- 
'B  once  more:  enjoy  it 
well  of  it  and  pi*aise  it. 
mber,  joa  are  a  part  of 
'oa  are  a  fraction  of  the 
Yon  are  one  of  A.11 
And  when  yonr  friend, 
is  weary  of  the  sun,  and 
igs  in  general,  of  coarse 
r  and  sick  of  yoa  among 
And  very  likely  he  says 
tes  yoar  sermons,  he  can- 
yoor  leading-articles,  he 
\i  talk  wretched  balder, 
fl  is  simply  becaase  yoa 
down  in  his  estimation 
everything  else.  When 
right  again,  yoa  will  go 
rith  everything  else.  Yon 
lect  to  be  an  exception  to 
ich  affects  all  that  exists, 
ioed  eye  that  sees  all  the 
allow,  sees  yoa  yellow  too. 
f  heart  that  is  sick  of 
is  sick  of  yoa  among  all 
You  have  no  more  reason 
til)  to  be  angry  with 
ninning  yoa  down,  when 
lan  at  his  failing,  when 
)preciate  and  enjoy  all 
[t  is  jast  that  he  is  oat  of 
I  everything,  including 
.  you  have  foolishly  and 
>ly  expected  that  the  man 
voile  (through  his  misfor- 
is  fault)  can  do  justice  to 
God's  universe,  is  yet  to 
ioyou. 

iendly  reader,  the  sug- 
Ml  a  novel  one.  I  had 
d  nor  thought  of  it  before, 
plainly  just.  Let  us  all 
li.  It  was  always  plain 
at  you  have  no  right  to 
rf  the  individual  mortal, 
foa  by  no  ties  of  personal 
isliking  you  and  your 
ffifl  Groator  made  him  so 
uinot  like  you  and  your 
Und  he  is  quite  entitled  to 
f  80y  or  even  uncivilly. 
tha  man  you  held  as  your 


friend  attacks  you,  the  case  is  one 
only  for  your  loudly  sympathy. 
The  entire  universe  of  things  is  at 
a  discount,  and  you  with  all  the 
rest.  Your  friend  is  out  of  sorts, 
and  being  sick  of  everything  is  of 
course  sick  of  you.  Let  him  go  for 
a  fortnight's  rest  to  London  in  May. 
And  then  you,  one  amid  a  thousand 
other  objects,  will  brighten  into 
beauty.  That  is  to  say,  you  will 
look  as  beautiful  as  you  really  are, 
and  a  little  more.  This  is  all  you 
can  desire. 

All  this  is  strongly  borne  in  upon 
the  writer,  by  the  oiligent  perusal 
of  a  very  extraordinary  little  work, 
lately  printed  for  private  circulation 
in  Scotland,  under  the  title  Por- 
traits in  Pitch,  I  have  often  re- 
gretted that  English  folk  generally, 
knowing  little  and  caring  less  about 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  affairs,  cannot 
in  any  way  appreciate  some  of  the 
smartist  W  cleverest  iugitiye 
pieces  published  in  Scotland.  To 
enjov  these  pieces,  it  is  necessary  to 
familiarly  know  facts  and  indi- 
viduals quite  unknown  to  most 
educated  Elnglishmen.  Even  works 
of  so  substantial  a  character  as  the 
biographies  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod  have  suffered 
from  Anglican  indifference  to  Scotch 
Churchism.  The  English  reader 
might  see  the  volumes  were  interest- 
ing, but  how  interesting  he  could 
not  quite  know.  Still  more  is  the 
case  so  in  r^ard  to  the  lighter  and 
more  playful  productions,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  which  treat  of 
Scotch  clerics  and  their  doings.  A 
wonderfully  clever  little  publication 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  Protes- 
tantism attending  the  use  of  Optical 
Listruments  in  Uie  public  worship 
of  Ood,  which  provoked  many 
hearty  laughs  North  of  the  Tweed, 
would  be  simply  unintelligible  un- 
less to  persons  who  had  read  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  various 
Church  Courts  in  Scotland.  So  with 
these  Portraits  in  Pitch,  They  de- 
lineate  several  conspicuous  eccle- 
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siastics  with  mnch  freedom.  Bnt 
how  can  those  who  never  saw  the 
fiaces  know  whether  the  portraits 
are  like  ?  And  what  shall  be  said 
as  to  such  as  don*t  care  in  the  least 
whether  the  portraits  of  such  indi- 
viduals are  like  or  not  ?  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  writer  must  confess,  the 
ill-natnre  as  much  as  the  smartness 
of  these  Portraits  which  gives  them 
their  interest.  Their  author  must 
have  greatly  needed  a  holiday  at 
the  period  when  they  were  com- 
posed. The  entire  out-look  is 
ffloomy .  There  is  plainly  something 
&r  amiss  about  the  digestion  and 
the  nerves  of  any  Scot  who  could 
describe  the  venerable  General  As- 
sembly of  the  National  Church  in 
such  fines  as  the  following : 

There  was  a  Eight  Keverend  body, 
That  waii  said  to  be  fond  of  its  toddy : 
When  it  met  once  a  year, 
Its  proceedings  were  queer, 
And  seemed  as  inspired  by  Tom  Noddy. 

Mr.  Lear's  charming  Book  of 
Nonsense  has  evidently  supplied  the 
model  upon  which  the  Portraits  in 
Pitch  have  been  studied.  And  if 
the  rhymes  be  disrespectful,  and 
even  scurrilous,  the  accompanying 
illustrations  are  so  much  more  so, 
that  their  author  has  probably  been 
well  advised  in  restricting  the  circu- 
lation of  his  present  work.  Not  all 
the  persons  freely  handled  in  it 
might  rival  the  charity  of  my  friend 
Smith.  And  though  the  writer  is 
unknown,  the  publishers  might  bo 
made  answerable.  I  confess  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to  quote 
the  severe  but  just  descriptions  of 
two  or  three  blatant,  vulgar,  and 
offensive  speakers  in  the  General 
Assembly.  But  it  is  not  worth 
while.  And  the  persons  possibly 
indicated  by  the  names  of  Peerie 
and  MacTattle  shall  not  be  illus- 
trated on  this  page.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  author 
of  these  Portraits,  though  probably 
a  poet,  has  been  proved  by  fistcts  not 
to  be  a  prophet.  One  verse  runs 
thus: 


There  was  a  good  Christian  named  Wallace, 
Whose  language  would  sometimes  appal  us : 

But  still  in  the  fight 

He  stood  up  for  the  Right, 
And  to  victory  some  day  will  call  us. 

The  writer  of  these  lines,  plainly 
a    Broad    Churchman,   thus    fore- 
casts   the    approaching    triumphs 
of  his  party,  and  describes  its  most 
brilliant  leader.      But    this    good 
Christian,   to  the  great  regret  of 
many  who  are  far  from  sharing  his 
views,  has  turned  aside  from  the 
paths  of   ecclesiastical    duty   and 
controversy.      After    filling,   with 
much     distinction,    a     theological 
chair  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  also  the  pulpit  of  a  his- 
toric Edinburgh  parish  church,  and 
having  last  May  been  beyond  all 
comparison  the    ablest   and  most 
brilliant   debater   in    the   G^end 
Assembly,   he    suddenly    cast    his 
church  preferment  aside,  and  en- 
tered a  quite  different   'sphere  of 
usefulness,'  where  no  doubt  there 
is  room  for  all  his  talents.     I  re- 
member hearing  a  popular  London 
preacher  say,  years  ago,  that  if  the 
Apostle  Paul  were  living  in  Eng* 
land  now,  the  office  he  would  covet 
would  not  be  that  of  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  rather  that  of  editor 
of   The   Times.      If    that    eminent 
preacher     be     right,    it    may    be 
believed  that  the  Apostle,  living  in 
Scotland,  would  prefer  the  work  of 
conducting  The  Times  of  that  coun- 
try  to   the  moderatorship  of  the 
G^eneral  Assembly.      Whether  St 
Paul  would  make  a  good  editor  or 
not  may  be  doubtful.     As  for  the 
success  of  Dr.  Wallace,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all.     But  the  loss  of 
debating  power  is  great.     Not  even 
the  brilliant  and  pathetic  eloquence 
of  Principal  Tulloch,  nor  the  calm 
incisive    provocative    anatomising 
of  Dr.  Story,    nor  the   dovniright 
manliness  of  Dr.  Phin,  seems  to  fit 
time  and  place  quite  so  perfectly  as 
did  the  ever-ready  word  of  the  lost 
leader.    It  may  be  said,  confidently, 
that  any  one   of  the  four  would 
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take  high  place  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  And  after  the  vnlgar 
insolence  and  vnlgar  clap-trap  of 
Mr.  Peerie,  and  the  narrow  and 
pettifogging  snspiciousness  of  Mr. 
Stevensoii,  it  was  always  inezpres- 
sibly  refreshing  when  snch  men 
rose. 

There  is  something  yery  pleasant 
tnd  Yery  strange  (to  Scotch  church- 
men) in  the  ^m  and  impersonal 
&shion  in  which  in  England  judg- 
ment is  given  even  in  ecclesiastical 
emses  which  have  excited  the  keen- 
otfeeling.  One  morning  in  this  May 
the  writer  heard  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  give 
judgment  in  a  case  profoundly  affect- 
B^the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
To  that  Council  the  writer  went 
with  ibe  greatest  man  present  there, 
tkongh  there  sat  at  the  hoard  one 
Archbishop,  one  Chancellor,  and  one 
ez-Chancellor.  Sitting  just  behind 
Lord  Cairns,  one  heard  him  read 
the  judgment.  You  might  or  might 
iiotlike  the  judgment:  you  might 
or  might  not  feel  much  interested 
in  the  matters  discussed  ;  but  you 
oodd  not  fail  to  remark  the  crystal 
deamess  with  which  the  Lord 
Qumcellor  set  out  what  he  had 
to  say.  But  even  more  than  by  the 
deamess,  one  was  impressed  by 
the  impersonal  dispassionateness. 
The  grreat  lawyer  set  himself  to 
aecertain  and  state  the  law.  He 
did  not,  by  a  single  syllable,  ex- 
press any  opinion,  favourable  or 
im&vourable,  of  the  doings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  persons  through  whose 
proceedings  it  had  been  made 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  law. 
Opposite  him  sat  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  a  countenance 
absolutely  inscrutable.  You  could 
no  more  gather  from  his  face  how 
he  &lt  on  the  question  discussed, 
than  a  stranger  could  read  a  letter 
from  Dean  Stanley.  And  though 
Lord  Selbome  wore  a  somewhat 
Mger  look,  none  could  tell  whether 
it  betdkened  approval  or  disap- 
provaL    So  with  the  lesser  lights. 


tapering  off  down  the  table.     Now, 
I  thought  to  myself,  I  know  a  place 
where  I  have  heard  judgment  given 
in    analogous    cases.      But    there, 
several  of  the  judges,   instead  of 
calmly  stating  the  law,  proceeded 
to    abuse    the    ecclesiastic    whose 
goings-on  had  raised  the  legal  ques- 
tion.    One  judge   stated   that  the 
Individual  was   instigated  by  the 
Devil,  when  he  put  an  organ  in  his 
church,  and  called  the  congregation 
to  kneel  at  prayer.     Another  stated 
that  he  was  a  perjured  person,  who 
had  broken   his    ordination  vows. 
Another  read  a  malicious  and  stu- 
pid  account    of   the    Individual's 
proceedings  from  an  inferior  news- 
paper, and  then  added  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  this  account  was 
true  or  not.     Another  sketched  out 
what  he    expected  would    be    the 
future  proceedings   of  the  Indivi- 
dual, if  unchecked.     Another  de- 
clared that  the  Individual  (or  his 
doings)  was  a  Foul  Blot  on  the 
Scutcheon  of  the   Kirk.     Another 
stated  that  the  Individual's  doings 
should    be    regarded    as    part  of 
a    great    revolutionary   movement 
going  on  all  over  Europe,  notably 
in  Oermany.     Another  stated  that 
probably  the  reason  why  the  Indi- 
vidual advocated  the  use  of  printed 
prayers  in  church  was,  that  having 
in  great  measure  given  over  pray- 
ing in  private,  he  had  become  un- 
able to  pray  in  public  without  the 
aid  of  a  book.     Another  published 
a  vicious  pamphlet,  tr3ring  to  show 
that  the  Individual  was  a  Socinian. 
Another,  in    a    newspaper    letter, 
declared  that  the   Individual  and 
his  abettors  got  their  clothes  made 
by  a  London  ecclesiastical  tailor, 
no  tailor  in  Scotland  being  good 
enough.  Another  declared  that  one 
of  the  Individual's  supporters  had 
cultivated  an   English    accent    to 
that  degree,  that  he  recently  read 
out  as  his  text,  '  He  that  hath  yaws 
to  yaw,  let  him  yaw.'     In  the  midst 
of  all   this  dust,  and  irrelevance, 
and  bad  feeling,  the  plain  question. 
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whether  the  Individual  had  broken 
the  law,  aye,  or  no,  was  pretty  well 
lost  sight  of.  Finally,  when  the 
judges,  numbering  some  hundreds, 
gave  their  votes,  it  was  required 
by  some  members  of  the  dominant 
party  that  the  votes  should  be  taken, 
not  by  a  division,  but  by  calling 
over  the  roll.  Thus  young  and 
timid  members  were  made  to  un- 
derstand that  they  voted  at  their 
peril:  some  judges  were  asked 
whether  they  could  venture  to  show 
their  faces  in  their  respective 
parishes  if  they  voted  in  fiivour  of 
the  Individual  who  introduced  the 
Popish  (pronounced  Poppiah)  organ. 
And  the  writer,  who  though  a  High 
Churchman  is  an  Erastian,  musing 
on  these  things  as  the  pleasant 
unaffected  voice  of  the  Itord  Chan- 
cellor went  on,  formulated  his  views 
as  follows : 

1.  *  The  Mind  of  the  Spirit '  on 
any  subject,  can  mean  ,  nothing 
otner  than  the  truth  and  right  upon 
that  subject. 

2.  The  truth  and  right  upon  any 
difficult  subject  is  far  likelier  to 
be  arrived  at  by  dispassionate  old 
gentlemen,  accustomed  to  weigh 
arguments  and  evidence,  and  well 
up  in  the  principles  of  law,  sitting 
in  a  quiet  room  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m., 
and  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  being 
persecuted  for  the  judgment  they 
come  to,  than  by  a  tumultuous  mob 
of  good  impulsive  men,  not  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  arguments  or  evi- 
dence, and  knowing  nothing  of  law, 
in  a  great  hall  filled  with  a  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  at  three  o'clock 
a.m.,  wrought  upon  by  clap-trap 
speeches  and  personal  appeals,  and 
well  aware  that  their  positions  will 
be  made  too  hot  to  hold  them  if 
they  come  to  an  exceptional  or 
unpopular  judgment. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  quiet  old 
gentlemen  are  Judges  of  the  land, 
and  the  tumultuous  mob  clerics, 
gives  not  the  smallest  reason  for 
believing  that  the  one  set  is  more 
under   divine    guidance    than    the 


other.  The  one  Court  is  p: 
as  spiritual,  and  precisely  as  f 
as  the  other.  God  guides  all 
men:  and  not  one  set  of 
men  a  bit  more  than  any  oi 
of  honest  men.  And  the 
that  the  '  Headship  of  Christ 
volved  in  standing  up  for  the  * 
of  the  tumultuous  mob  as  1 
the  opinion  of  the  sedate  old « 
appears  to  the  writer  to  bi 
Nonsense,  if  such  a  thing  th 
Any  one  who  knows  the  f 
which  a  majority  is  g^t  in  a 
Court;  the  pulling  of  strinj 
personal  considerations  broi 
bear ;  will  be  slow  to  belie^ 
there  is  much  of  a  spiritual  < 
in  its  decisions.  Still  less  v 
one  fancy  that  the  '  Mind  of  ' 
is  to  be  gathered  from  a  snap  < 
in  such  a  Court,  who  has  » 
entire  wisdom,  scholarshi 
statesmanship  of  the  Court, 
the  minority.  And  that  ht 
seen,  more  than  once  or  twic 

It  is  time  to  draw  to  a 
And  indeed  it  is  conceival 
the  attentive  reader  m 
ready  to  enquire  with  indij 
if  these  reflections  and  rea£ 
fitted  for  any  holiday-time,  h 
peculiar.  In  truth,  the  ho 
over;  the  great  city  has  b< 
far  behiod,  and  has  of  m 
faded  into  mistiness  and  uc 
Neither  in  mind  nor  in  bo 
one  be  in  two  places  at  01 
year  seems  to  have  dropped 
the  reckoning;  the  old  thi 
come  back,  and  as  on  this  daj 
months  the  writer  looks  on 
far  lesser  but  far  more  b 
city,  where  one  has  the  home 
of  being  at  home,  and  is 
delivered  from  the  vague 
which  more  or  less  posses 
provincial  soul  in  awful  I 
And  how  incomparably  pie 
a  Club  is  than  a  Hotel !  T 
that  great  bay  window,  as 
fore,  you  may  discern  the  hug 
crowned  with  buildings  of  in 
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sible  seedinees ;    and  there,  on  the 
height,    springs    np    the    tall  and 
graoefol  spire,  which  makes  one  hless 
the  genius  of  Pngin.     Last  night, 
under  that  spire,  you   might  have 
iritnessed  the  solemn  close  of  the 
General  Assembly  of    the  Scotch 
Church.     I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  could  witness  it  without  being 
touched  and  impressed.    The  Scotch 
Primate,  the  Bight  Reverend  the 
Moderator  for  the  year,  b^an  his 
oonclading  address  at  one  o*clock 
this  morning.    The  chair  was  never 
more  fairly  and  honourably  gained, 
than  by  Dr.  Phin ;  never  more  ably, 
impartially,  or  genially  filled.     The 
address,  lasting  three-quarters  of  an 
Boor,  was   manly,  downright,  and 
fivdy.    The    Moderator    achieved 
ihe  difficult  task  of  pleasing  every- 
body worth  counting,  not  by  trim- 
ming, but  by  real  fitimess,  charity, 
and  goodness  of  heart.     He  said  one 
or  two  things  in  which  one  did  not 
Agree;  but  he  had  a  g^od  right  to 
his  own  opinion  ;  there  are  matters 
as  to  which  good  and  honest  men 


must  differ  by  their  nature  and 
training ;  and  may  well  agree  to 
differ,  retaining  mutual  respect  and 
affection.  This  brave  and  strong 
man  descends  from  his  elevation 
amid  universal  plaudits ;  though  a 
man  of  decided  convictions,whicn  he 
has  not  concealed.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  find  honesty  prove  the  very 
best  possible  policy.  Then,  the 
Moderator's  address  ended,  last  year 
seemed  here  again.  The  pleasant 
face  of  the  Earl  of  Gralloway,  the 
High  Commissioner,  looked  down 
from  the  throne ;  and  in  due  season 
he  gave  as  pleasant  and  becoming  a 
little  speech  as  man  could  desire. 
Then  was  sung  the  wonderfully 
touching  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jera* 
salenif  the  vast  volume  of  deep 
sound  shaking  the  crowded  hall. 
And  at  half- past  two  this  morning 
the  Assembly  parted,  in  a  general 
thankfulness  and  good  humour  so 
extraordinary,  that  several  eminent 
members  were  heard  to  express  a 
hope  that  even*  Mr.  Peerie  might 
take  a  thought  and  mend. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  RESOURCES  OP  NEW  ZBAI 

By  Sib  Julius  Vogbl. 


THE  writer  of  the  article  '  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,*  in 
the  last  number  of  Fraser's  Maga^ 
zine,  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of 
the  position  of  New  Zealand.     I 
think  I  am  not  unfairly  describing 
his  principal  argument  when  I  say 
it  is   sul^tantitdly  this — that    the 
prosperity  New  Zealand  enjoys  has 
followed  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  borrowed  money,  and 
that  as  this  expenditure  comes  to 
an  end  there  will  be  a  reaction  con- 
sequent upon  the  cause  of  that  pro- 
sperity   being    withdrawn.      This 
argument  is  fairly  urged,  and  the 
article  is  very  able,  but  I  submit  that 
the  writer's  reasoning,   as  far  as 
New  Zealand  is  concerned,  &ils  be- 
cause he  has  had  to  trust  to  the 
observation  of  others  for  some  of 
the  facts  which  he   accepts.     No 
matter  how  clever  and  diligent  a 
writer  may  be,  he  is  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  at  a  great  disadvantage 
if  his  statistical  information  is  not 
supplemented  by   personal  know- 
ledge.    Supposing  the  accounts  he 
relies  on  to  be  all  true,  they  may 
not  be  exhaustive,  and  the  clever 
commentator,     if     he     had     been 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  might 
have  seen  many  qualifying  circum- 
stances to  disturb    the  judgment 
which  he  forms  on  the  reports  of 
others.     In    the    present   case,  if 
the  author  had  been  in  New  Zea- 
land,  he  would  recognise  that  he 
has  mistaken  cause  for  effect.     The 
prosperity  of  the  colony  has  not 
been  caused  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  borrowed  money,  but  it  is  an 
effect  arising  from  the  objects  to 
whieh  the    expenditure    has  been 
devoted.     Of  the  i  o,  1 1 6,oooZ.  spent 
on  pubUc  works  and  immigration, 
6,866,oooZ.  has  been  expended  in  the 
colony;  the  balance  has  been  used  in 
England  for  the  purchase  of  railway 


plant  and  the  payment  of  passi 
immigrants  to  the  colony.  Atx 
it  has  been  reckoned  were  moi 
five  thousand  labourers  emplo 
the  public  works — anumber  sc 
compared  with  the  total  laboi 
ployed  in  the  colony,  that  a  g 
reduction  could  not  have,  an 
matter  of  fact  has  not  had 
distressing  effect  on  the  colox 

The  prosperity  of  New  Z( 
is  consequent  upon  the  openi 
of  the  large  additions  of  conn 
profitable  settlement.  The  ra: 
have  made  land  available  whic 
before  shut  out  from  a  market, 
railways  completed  and  ope 
paying,  it  is  estimated,  about 
per  cent,  nett  on  the  capiti 
pended,  which  very  much  re 
the  burden  of  their  cost.  Bui 
a  return  is  the  least  part  o 
good  they  are  effecting.  They 
given  not  a  fancy  but  an  int 
value  of  many  millions  additio 
the  land  of  the  colony.  I  an 
speaking  of  conjectural  value 
value  for  use,  which  value  ii 
shape  of  returns  is  Tnalnng 
felt  throughout  the  country. 

The  employment  on  public  i 
has  for  some  time  been  much  red 
but  the  effect  has  not  been 
the  writer  anticipated.  D 
the  month  of  March  last,  90 
of  land  was  purchased  fron 
Gt)vemment  in  the  provin< 
Canterbury  alone.  Instead  o 
labour  market  being  oversto 
the  Agent- General  has  instmc 
during  the  next  five  months  to 
out  five  thousand  immigranti 
curious  effect  of  the  employme 
the  public  works,  and  the  da 
for  labour  for  opening  up  laa 
settlement,  showed  itself  on 
gold  fields.  There  can  be  no  que 
that  only  a  small  portion  of 
gold  in  New  22ealand  has  yet 
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secured.  But  as  the  labonr  of  the 
colony  became  absorbed,  as  I  have 
described,  the  3rield  of  the  gold 
fields  fell  off.  Now  that  again  the 
demand  for  labour  has  lessened,  the 
prosecntion  of  gold  mining  has 
come  more  into  favour.  In  Otago 
rich  quartz  reefs  have  been  dis- 
oorered,  the  yield  from  which 
promises  to  be  large.  On  the  west 
coast  of  the  Middfe  Island,  and  in 
Nelson,  alluvial  mining  has  re- 
ceived a  considerable  impetus,  and 
^re  has  been  quite  a  revival  in 
the  yalue  of  mining  property  at  the 
Thames.  During  the  month  before 
the  April  mail  left,  6o,oooZ.  was 
paid  in  dividends  to  the  shareholders 
m  the  Thames  mines.  The  writer 
his  not  taken  into  account  the 
strain  on  t^  colony  caused  by  the 
payment  of  interest  on  works  un- 
completed. At  the  present  time 
interest  is  being  paid  on  some 
three  millions  of  unfinished  railways. 
This  is  much  less  than  has  been 
the  case  during  some  part  of  the 
last  seven  years.  The  gradual  use 
of  and  returns  from  the  railways, 
as  ihey  are  completed,  are  surely 
to  be  set  against  the  gradual  re- 
dnciaon  in  the  number  of  labourers 
em^oyed. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  debt  of 
New  Zealand  appears  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  wnter  as  excessive, 
aid  he  assumes  that  the  colony 
nnut  eqSbt  in  consequence.  The 
Nsoltis  apparently  not  arrived  at 
firam  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
liaiioes  of  the  colony,  so  much  as 
from  a  comparison  of  the  debt  of 
Kew  Zealand  with  that  of  other 
cokmies*  The  author  in  dealing 
nik  his  subject  ('The  British 
Trade  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
hnd')  in  a  large  and  comprehen- 
nre,  not  to  say  philosophical  manner, 
bi  scarcely  given  sufficient  heed 
to  the  very  different  circumstances 
of  the  colonies,  arising  out  of  con- 
%aration,  sise,  and  dimate.  For 
Qtunple,  he  comments  upon  the 
^vftnt  of   cultivation  of  wheat  in 
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some  colonies.  With  the  opinions 
in  favour  of  free  trade  which 
he  advocates,  he  would  certainly 
not  desire  that  a  colony  should 
grow  grain  which  it  could  import 
cheaper,  and  neglect  producing  that 
by  exporting  which  it  could  profit- 
ably pay  for  the  grain  imported. 
Now  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land are  not  suited  for  wheat, 
whilst  South  Australia  grows  it  to 
advantage.  Still,  when  comparing 
the  land  under  wheat  in  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  has  to 
be  remembered,  that  successful  as 
the  former  is  with  wheat,  the  suc- 
cess of  New  Zealand  is  much 
greater.  The  writer  indeed  inci- 
dentally refers  to  this  when  he 
mentions  that  the  aveittg^  yield  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  in  New  Zealand 
is  thirty-one  to  thirty-two  bushels, 
whilst  in  South  Australia  it  is  '  at 
the  best  of  times '  eleven  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Queensland 
presents  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  difficulty  of  judging  the  colo- 
nies from  a  single  stand-point. 
Although  this  colony  may  not 
^vourably  compare  with  its  neigh- 
bours in  those  respects  which  have 
most  remarkably  aided  their  pro- 
gress, it  has  peculiar  qualifications 
of  its  own.  The  development  of 
settlement  in  Queensland  since  it 
became  a  colony  is  marvellous.  The 
storage  of  water  has  given  a  value 
to  immense  tracts  of  its  territory 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  not 
have  been  considered  possible.  It 
is  now  turning  attention  to  the 
production  of  those  articles  for 
which  its  climate  is  suited.  To 
omit,  as  the  writer  has  done,  all 
reference  to  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Queensland,  is  to  overlook  one 
of  the  great  hopes  of  the  future 
success  of  this  colony.  Not  as  a 
temperate,  but  as  a  mildly  tropical 
country,  Queensland  has  no  reason 
to  fear  comparison  with  other  colo- 
nies, or  to  be  timorous  of  the  great 
efforts  it  has  made  to  develop  its 
resources. 
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To  retam  to  New  Zealand.  There 
is  no  reference  made  to  the  native 
wars  which  in  times  past  deso- 
lated that  colony,  whilst  it  is  as- 
serted that  none  of  the  colonies 
'  have  tasted  the  hittemess  of  war 
taxes.'  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
pahlic  debt  of  New  Zealand  might 
be  attributed  to  native  disturbance, 
instead  of  all  being  set  down  to 
Toluntarj  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists.  New  Zealand, 
the  writer  says,  '  rejoices  in  a  debt 
of  nearly  20,000,000/.,  or  something 
like  50/.  per  head  of  the  population, 
which  itfielf  does  not  reach  400,000, 
Maories  included.'  This  statement 
exceeds  the  license  which  may  be 
permitted  to  a  statement  in  round 
figures.  The  population  at  the  end 
of  1876  is  officially  estimated  at 
399,221  exclusive  of  Maories,  or 
with  Maories  added  over  444,000. 
The  public  debt,  less  the  amount 
cancelled  by  sinking  fund  and  the 
money  unexpended  in  hand,  could 
not  have  amounted  at  the  end  of 
1876  to  more  than  18,500,000/.  This 

fives  a  debt  of  less  than  42/.  15^.  a 
ead,  instead  of  the  50/.  stated  by 
the  author.  He  is  right  in  in- 
eluding  the  Maories,  for  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  taxation,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  rich.  Sup- 
posing, however,  they  were  excluded, 
the  debt  would  be  less  than  46Z.  io«. 
per  head.  I  do  not  attach  much  im-, 
portance  to  the  excessive  estimate 
which  the  author  has  made,  for  the 
debt  per  head  of  the  population 
conveys  no  meaning  if  it  is  un- 
associated  with  the  question  of 
what  the  debt  is  for,  and  the  ca- 
pacity  of  the  population  to  meet 
its  annual  charges  out  of  their 
earnings.  With  the  wages  pre- 
vailing in  New  Zealand,  the  labour- 
ing classes,  as  well  as  the  more 
wealthy,  would  not  be  distressed 
by  double  the  amount  per  head  of 
population  payable  for  taxes  in  this 
country.  The  only  true  test  of  a 
country's  burdens  is  the  weight 
with  which  they  &11  on  the  eam- 
ing^a  of  the  people.     I  might  also 


ask  the  author  to  oonmdfli 
(Government  expenditure  in 
lony  means.     In  Great  Brit 
expenditure  from  the  conflc 
revenue    does   not   mean    : 
on  the  cost  of  the  railway 
does  it  mean  much  of  the 
education,  police,  gaols,  and 
asylums.      In  the  colony  1 
venue  supplies  all  this,  ex 
some  fees  for  education.    W! 
capital    burden   per    head 
public    debt  in  this    couni 
to  be  compared  with  that  < 
Zealand,  the  capital  cost 
railways  should  be  added,  c 
capitalised  burden  of  the  poo 
In  a  paper  recently  read 
Hamilton    before    the    Stf 
Society  of  London,  the  fol 
passage  occurred : 

In  contrasting  the  indebtednen 
Zealand  with  that  of  the  United  ] 
we  must  add  to  the  National  Debt 
of  railways,  and  capitalise  the 
rates,  which  do  not  exist  in  th( 
thus: 

Unitbd  EnroDOX. 
National  Debt,  as  it  stood 

1875-76  .  .  .  JC775 
Expended  on  the  poor, 
average  for  ten  years 
ending  Lady-Day,  1875, 
9,216,0532.  capitalised  at 
4  per  cent.  .  .  .  25c 
Bailways,  16,614  niiles 
open  December  1875     •        63c 

jCi.633 

Or,  492.  128,  id,  per  head  for  Unit 
dom. 

I  haye  already  said  that 
end  of  1876  the  public  debt 
Zealand  amounted  to  42I.  : 
head,  including  Maories,  or  4 
without  them.  It  has  to  b 
in  mind  that  New  Zealand 
immense  landed  estate.  T] 
v^ys  have  enormously  addc 
value.  Its  extent  is  about 
four  millions  of  acres.  For 
five  years  it  has  averaged  i 
and  leases  an  annual  rel 
820,0001^.  The  population 
colony  increases  so  fast  tha 
lations  based  on  the  popula 
day  are  ^Jlacious  to-morroiR 
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it|  if  pc^iilationis  to  be  a  test, 
ft  oonntry  whose  popnlaiion 
fled  rapidlj  would  be  justified, 
would  be  prudent,  in  more 
f  discounting  the  future  than 
rlioee  population  was  nearly 
lary.  Again,  railways  in  New 
id  may  be  regarded  as  substi- 
brordinaiy  roads.  These  used 
nade  at  the  cost  of  the  colony, 

was  considered  fortunate  if 
Qa  yielded  enough  to  maintain 
Now  the  raQways  are  yielding 
iderable  part  of  the  interest 
fiir  cost.  The  balance  may 
be  set  down  against  the  cost 
inary  roads,  only  that  balance 
Kxm  be  bridged  over.  And, 
rhile,  in  place  of  ordinary 
they  are  equipped  roads,  in- 
ig  in  their  cost  and  nett 
B  the  means  for  carriage  and 
oftiye  power. 

wrienoe  in  New  Zealand  has 
i  proved  that  a  small  number 
xmle  may,   as    I    have  said, 

oisoount  the  future,  if  they 
el^  on  a  large  increase  of 
ation.  In  1859,  when  the 
noe  of  Canterbury  possessed 
lan  1 3,000  people,  the  Superin- 
at,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  conceived 
ea  of  constructing  a  tunnel  be- 
.  Lyttelton  and  Christchurch, 
)  and  three-quarters  in  extent, 

away  with  the  serious  dis- 
tage  under  which  a  ereat 
of  the  settled  country  of  the 
loe  laboured  in  being  shut  out 
DQnTenient  access  to  the  coast, 
cost  of  the  tunnel  alone, 
at  the  railway  on  either  side, 
stimated  at  a  quarter  of  a 
D,  and  for  the  few  people  then 
e  province  it  was  a  most 
a  undertaldng.  In  fact,  Mr. 
MNue'B  proposal  may  be  said 

the  firat  conception  of  the 
tance  to  the  colony  of  execu- 
uge  public  works  to  improve 
leans  of  communication,  and 
bhe  lands  for  settlement.  The 
1  was  made,  and  Canterbury 
rer  since  been,  and  is  now,  one 
It  most  prosperous  places  in 


her  Majesty's  dominions.  This  is 
at  least  proof  that  no  hard-and-fetst 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  forbid  a 
community  from  committing  itself 
to  great  expense  upon  tiie  mith  of 
an  anticipated  large  increase  of 
population. 

In  connection  with  cultivation  in 
New  Zealand  the  author  says  : 

According  to  the  returns  of  last  year 
abont  2,400,000  acres  were  ander  cultiTa- 
Uon,  of  which  91,000  acres  were  sown  in 
wheat.  This  is  a  small  proportion,  and  of 
oonrse  precludes  the  colony  &om  being  able 
to  export  grain ;  indeed,  it  has  to  import, 
which  is  always  an  extravagant  position  for 
a  young  colony  to  assume. 

The  writer  labours  under  a  mis- 
take in  this  passage.  New  Zealand 
does  export  more  grain  and  flour 
than  it  imports,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  followmg  figures : 

Value  of  imports  of  flour  and  grain  of 

all  kinds,  excepting  rice : 

X873  X874  xBys 

193.^5^-        126,432/.        116,919^. 

Value  of  exports  of  the  same  kind : 

1873 
148,587^. 


X874  187s 

319,018/.        239,796/. 


In  respect  to  the  general  reflec- 
tions contained  in  the  article  about 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports,  it  may  be 
said  tnat  all  theories  on  this  subject 
are  liable  to  disturbance  from  causes 
which,  whilstthey  affecttheamounts, 
are  of  a  more  or  less  exceptional 
nature.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  sparingly  populated  countries  like 
New  ZeiJand.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  amongst  other  causes 
liable  to  disturb  theories  built  upon 
the  uniform  interchange  of  trade. 
In  New  Zealand  some  six  hundred 
miles  of  railway  have  been  built 
during  the  last  few  years,  besides 
that  some  three  hundred  miles  are  in 
course  of  construction.  The  plant  re- 
quired has  represented  an  aonormal 
increase  of  imports.  The  increased 
demand  for  latx>ur  for  public  works, 
and  for  the  preliminary  operations 
in  connection  with  bringing  land  un- 
der cultivation,  reduced  the  gold  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  the  oxi^tVa. 
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The  large  number  of  persons  going 
to  the  colony  inyolved  the  use  of  a 
great  many  ships,  which  led  to  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  available  freight, 
consequently  larger  stocks  of  goods 
were  sent  than  were  required  for 
immediate  consamption,  and  the 
imports  were  abnormallj  increased. 
Hence  the  imports  daring  1875  ex- 
ceeded those  of  1876  by  over 
i,ioo,oooZ.  Again,  the  variable 
value  of  prodace,  of  wool  especially, 
is  liable  from  year  to  year  to  much 
affect  the  declared  value  of  exports. 
Another  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  reshipment  of 
imports.  Victoria  has,  for  example, 
a  very  large  intercolonial  trade, 
whilst  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  ship  to  the  Pacific  Islands 
considerable  quantities  of  the  goods 
they  import.  As  far  as  the  &ture 
is  concerned,  the  wool,  the  gold, 
the  agricultural  produce,  and  timber 
exported  from  the  colony,  are  likely 
to  maintain  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  imports.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
understood  that  that  proportion,  for 
prosperity's  sake,  should  be  some- 
what less  than  the  value  of  the 
imports  to  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  capital  and  the  ex- 
penses and  profits  yet  to  be  realised, 
although  represented  by  anticipa- 
tion in  the  declared  value  of  the 
imports.  I  will  not,  however,  go 
into  the  question  of  the  relations  to 
be  desired  between  exports  and  im- 
ports, for  it  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
in  its  many  bearings  so  fascinating 
as  to  be  likely  to  lead  one  into  lengthy 
digressions.  Suffice  it  that  there 
is  nothing  in  New  Zealand's  posi- 
tion to  warrant  fear  of  an  unhealthy 
relation  between  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  country.  Pop  the 
rest,  what  better  assurance  of  the 
well-being  of  the  country  can  be 
required  than  that  which  the  facia 


supply  ?  In  the  fieuse  of  those  a 
such  as  diminished  expenditor 
employment  on  public  works, 
which  the  writer  relies,  the 
perity  of  the  colony  has  inorc 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  la 
Besides  the  immigrants  whose 
sages  are  paid  by  the  Qoverm 
the  number  of  other  immig 
arriving  exceeds  the  total  nnml 
departures  from  the  colony.  In 
eagerly  bought,  the  railways  ai 
mensely  useid,  thousands  of  1: 
homes  are  being  created,  the  p 
are  content  and  employed,  the  n 
of  the  country  increases,  and 
who  only  show  their  interest  i 
colony  by  investing  money  J 
whether  in  mortgages  or  joint- 
enterprises,  get  so  large  an  ai 
return  for  their  investments, 
they  get  back  their  capital 
few  years,  in  addition  to  the  inl 
which  in  this  country  they  z 
have  obtained. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
who  know  these  things  con 
their  investments  in  the  oolonj 
deterred  bv  written  theories  P 
Zealand  with  its  serviceable  clii 
its  freedom  from  droughts,  th 
traordinary  capacity  of  its  land 
splendid  water  carriage,  an 
capabilities  to  support  millia 
human  beings,  is  the  count 
greatest  promise  to  suitable  i 
grants.  Its  population  at  the 
of  1869,  including  Maories, 
282,000.  Its  present  populati 
not  far  short  of  half  a  million 
ten  years  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
populous  of  all  the  Austral 
colonies.  Had  it  not  been  fb: 
native  difficulties,  now  happil 
at  rest.  New  Zealand  would  p 
bly  by  this  time  have  a  1 
population  than  all  the  Austi 
continent. 

Wbstmiksteb  Chambbbs  :  June  il 
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'THE  CITY.' 


fpHOSB  who  denounce  the  Cor- 
1  porationof  the  Citjof  London  are 
Mt  always  wise  in  their  mode  of 
ittBck.  They  do  not  distinguish  and 
^ueriminate ;    thej  oonfonnd  and 
oonfnse  the  evil    with  the   good. 
AbnBes,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
doe  ratber  to  inertness  of  prosperity 
tbin  to    actiyity    of    corruption, 
lave    fastened    upon    a    historic 
corporation,    honourable     through 
&n  its  long  career,  and  for  ever 
ilhutrions  in    the  annals  of  local 
goremment.  The  absence  of  reform 
ttd  the  overwhelming  growth  of 
nAs»  through  the  increase  in  the 
Ti^ne  of  property,  have  fostered  the 
oiatenee  of   drones  and  gluttons, 
hnn  of  pay  without  labour,  wanton 
summers  of  charitable  funds,  sy- 
oopbanis  and  social  hypocrites.  Yet, 
i&  ^liie  of  all  this,  the  Corporation 
IB  soond  and  vigorous  still  in  its 
pnbfic  life,  and  its  existence  is  in  no 
wnger.  The  history  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  forms  no 
TiOBttk  part  of  that  of  England,  and  to 
rtnke  with  the  axe  at  the  stem  of  a 
Mely  tree,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
puasites  which  infest  its  branches, 
^Qold  not  be  more  impolitic  and 
T^npehensible  than  is  the  action  of 
BQoie  of  these  municipal  reformers. 
If  the   Corporation  of    London 
^  a  corrupt  body,  as  venal  and 
iQ&inoiis  as  that  which  till  lately 
foled  the  city  of    New  York,  it 
^oold  deserve  the  language  with 
^Udi  it  is  assailed.    This  l^guage 


misses  its  mark  because  it  is  not 
justifiable ;  because  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  is  not  a 
corrupt  body.  The  fruits  of  a 
thoroughly  corrupt  corporation  are 
not  such  works  as  the  Holbom 
Viaduct,  the  new  Smithfield  Market, 
the  popular  victory  in  Epping 
Forest,  and  the  construction  of 
Queen  Victoria  Street.  The  officers 
of  a  corrupt  corporation  are  not  men 
of  distinction,  such  as  some  of  those 
who  surround  the  Lord  Mayor  on 
great  occasions.  A  corrupt  corpora- 
tion is  popular  only  with  those 
who  are  in  its  pay ;  the  Corporation 
of  London  has  admirers  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  all  this  we  find  no 
word  in  such  a  book  as'  that  lately 
written  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  *  He  believes 
'  that  the  government  of  no  capital 
in  the  world  enjoys  a  reputation  so 
far  above  its  merits  as  that  of  the 
ancient  city  of  London,*  and  that 
the  majority  of  its  admirers  'are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  its  abuses.' 
That  is  a  statement  which  upon 
careful  examination  could  not  be 
sustained. 

What  then  is  really  the  matter 
with  the  London  Corporation? 
Simply  this;  it  is  suffering  from 
disease  which  has  assailed  many  cor- 
porations, and  from  which  the  others 
were  relieved  in  1834.  The  symp- 
toms  in  the  capital  have  become 
aggravated,  as  we  might  expect,  by 
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delay.     To  confound  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  the  Mansion  House 
OP  of  the  Guildhall  with  the  sordid 
gluttony   of    committees   in   back 
rooms  of  the  well-known  City  ta- 
verns, is  a  blunder  which  reformers 
woald  do  well    to   avoid.     In  no 
part  of  this  great  capital  is  order 
better   maintained  in  the  streets, 
and  nowhere    is    improvement  in 
paving,  lighting,   arcnitecture,  and 
in  the  lines  of  communication  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  City.     In  all 
this,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  justifies  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  its  most  judicious  critics, 
and  who  are  most  anxious  for  re- 
form. The  disease,  by  this  diagnosis, 
is  seen  to  be  not  organic.     In  fact 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
what  is   wrong  with   the  London 
Corporation.     There  is  not  another 
corporation  in  the  kingdom  which 
would  not  exhibit  the  same  symptoms 
under  the  same  conditions.   Where 
the  wholesome   light  of    publicity 
shines  npon  the  work  of  the  City 
Corporation  there  is  little  to  com- 
plain of ;  your  leading  article,  read 
by  a  hundred  thousand  people,  is 
a  great  purifier.     The  notebook   of 
the  reporter  is   as  needful  in  the 
affairs  of  corporations  as  the  bull's- 
eye  of  the  constable  in  the  dark  alleys 
of  the  City.     The  conscript  fathers 
of  the  Guildhall  are  by  no  means 
the   only   persons   who   cannot   be 
trusted  to  deal  with  public  funds 
and  endowments    uncontrolled  by 
the  public  eye.     Deans  and  chapters 
were  found  unworthy  of  snch  blind 
confidence.     Time   was,   and    that 
not  long  ago,  when  bishops  rolled 
untold  thousands  into  their  private 
treasuries.     It  is  not  fifteen  years 
since  the  present  writer  saw  a  prelate 
preside  at  a  meeting  for  the  relief  of 
*  spiritual  destitution  '   in  London, 
whose  demise  in  that  chair  would 
have  benefited  the  inferior  clergy  to 
the  extent  of  about  io,oooZ.  a  year. 
He  was  then  the  only  unreformed 
bishop.     We  are  all  the  better  for 
the  greater  publicity  of  the  present 


time.  This  then  is  what  if 
in  the  City.  Who  has  not  w 
the  good  results  of  candle) 
various  occasions?  It  hi 
lately  to  the  writer  to  enter 
six  days'  occupation  of  a  < 
a  Russian  vessel  during  tl 
hours  of  morning.  On  sti 
light  it  was  seen  that  the  si< 
floor,  and  roof,  were  coven 
greedy  creatures,  and  th 
condition  upon  which  tha 
could  be  occupied  was  1 
keeping  the  light  burning 
just  so  with  the  London  Corp 
Light  and  air;  public  < 
popular  election  ;  public  au( 
training  and  transfer  of 
ments  from  obsolete  to  be 
uses  ;  the  kindly  operation  o 
intelligence  upon  public  a 
that  is  the  cure  for  all  that  i 
in  the  City. 

Attacks  upon  the  City  in 

*  foul  injustice '    in  their   c 

with  the  bouses  of   the  po 

not  much  of  our  sympathy. 

the   poor  will  continually  < 

and  continually    obtain     h 

ment    in   their    dwellings 

earnest  hope.     But  the  dest 

of  the  wretched  lanes  and 

the    fever-nests    of    the    C 

matter    for    congratulation. 

do  we  agree  with  those  who 

to    desire    that    the     const 

of    workmen's     houses  —  f 

workmen's    houses    exclusi 

should  be  the  business  of  1 

imperial  government.     Let  • 

be  multiplied  and  perfected, 

all  possible  facilities  for  ob 

land ;  but  to  bemoan  the  fa 

the  smoky  heart  of  this  va 

holds   fewer    inhabitants  at 

than  it  did  twenty  years  a§ 

regret  in   which  vWe  cannot 

The   doctrine    that   the    pr 

of  superior  dwellings  for  anj 

pendent  class  of  the  commc 

a  proper  function  of  impel 

local  government,  is  one  to 

we  cannot  subscribe.     The  d 

for  land  in  order  to  erect  woti 
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in  places  where  land  would 
huB  deyoted   withoat  the 
ion  of  antboritj,  is  to  ns 
nnsomid.    Those  houses 
yr  the  demolition  of  which 
ieplored  by  reformers  of 
,  were  condemned  bj  the 
1  of  every  vice  of  unfit- 
insalubrity.    The  general, 
say  the    universal,    con- 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
'n    five-and- twenty    years 
far  worse  than  that  of  any 
pital    in     Europe.     It    is 
I  many    years  since    the 
riter  met  one  morning  in 
itleman  who  is  now  a  highly 
bed  medical  o£Scer  in  one 
tigest  of   English  towns. 
lo  the  poor  live  in  this 
■8    his    puzzled,    anxious 
'  I  cannot  find  them,'  he 
confession  which   pointed 
o   the  superior  condition 
»r  of  Paris.     The  sanitary 
n  the  French  capital  could 
le  miserable,  narrow  courts 
ta,  bordered  with  shabby 
laes    constructed   for   the 
single  family,  but  tenanted 
dozen  families,  with  which 
sadly  familiar  in  London, 
liect^  to  find  the  poor  of 
le  entresols  and  the  garrets 
inhabited,  as  to  their  best 
»,  by  persons  of  somewhat 
[oality.     The  houses  from 
9  poor  of  central  London 
\  '  ejected  *   were  of  the 
Bcription.     How   could  a 
to  be  a  tidy  good  house- 
he  was   one  of  a  family 
d  its  '  home '   in  a   bed- 
perhaps   in    two    small 
a    mean    little    house, 
ink,  no  dustbin,  no  Fani- 
Jance    whatever  ?    There 
%  sink  and  scullery  in  the 
or  on  the  ground   floor, 
would    be  occupied    cx- 
bj  another  family.     On 
lent  it  has  been  otherwise. 
9  homes  of  the  poor  were 
axe  in  Paaris,   they  have 
be  most  part  constructed 


for  separate  homes.     This  is   the 
reason  why    the    Model    Lodging 
Houses  and   Industrial  Dwellmffs 
are  so  valuable  and  successful  in 
London.     By  all  means  let  the  im- 
perial and  local  governments  insist 
upon  t  he  observance  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations in  dwelling-houses,  raismg 
the  standard  higher  and  higher  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  economy 
of  life  descends  and  widens  in  the 
social  scale ;  but  let  us  beware  lest 
we  sap  the  vii'tue  of  independence 
in  the  name  of  philanthropy.     The 
evils  which  we  shall  now  have  to 
disclose  and  to  descant  upon  in  con- 
nection    with     City    government 
have  nearly  all  one  origin,  that  of 
misdirected,    misapplied  'charity,' 
and  the  least  pardonable  error  which 
reformers  can  make,  is  to  imitate 
the  evils  of  which  they  complain, 
to     foster    the    parasites     whom 
they  should  sweep  away,   and  to 
cheer  on  the  poor  to  assault  this 
citadel,  so  full  of  treasure,  with  the 
promise   that    they    shall    be,    by 
possession,  at  least  partially  secured 
against  the  need  of  thrift,  of  fru- 
gality, of  temperance ;  that  in  &ct 
they      shall     be     endowed    with 
houses,    or   elementary   education, 
without  labour  and  without  price. 
We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that 
much   at    least    of    the    funds    is 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of 
sloth,      hypocrisy,     intemperance, 
and  hereditary  pauperism  of  the 
most  expensive  kind.     But  it  were 
better  that   the  endowments  were 
turned  into  money,  and  the  gold 
sunk  in  the  deepest  furrows  of  the 
Atlantic,   than  that    it  should   be 
employed  in  relieving  the  poor  from 
the  obligations  which  must  be  sus- 
tained in  order  to  win  and  to  wear 
the  hlcssingrs  of  civilisation. 

It  was  a  glaring  evil — one  not 
yet  wholly  removed — that  legisla- 
tion should  encourage  the  extrusion 
of  the  poor  from  parishes  in  order 
that  the  owners  of  property  might 
gain  by  ceasing  to  be  responsible 
for  thoir  support  in  case  of  distress 
or  incapaci^  for  labour.    It  \a  ncAi 
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long  since  the  parish  of  St.  Michael's, 
Comhill,  paid  a  poor  rate  of  only 
one    penny   in   iiie   ponnd,   while 
another  in  Farringdon  Street  paid 
five  shillings.     Mr.  Gilbert  tells  us 
that '  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher- 
le-Stocky  containing  the  BaiJc   of 
England,  paid  one-tenth  part  of  a 
fiurthing  in  the  pound,  on  an  assess- 
ment of  half  its  yalue,   while  the 
parish   of    St.  Ann's,   Blaokfriars, 
containing  the  space  between  Lud- 
g^te  Hill  and  the  riyer  side,  paid 
eight  shillings,  and  the  greater  part 
of  this  amount  was  levied  on  per- 
sons scarcely  above  poverty  them- 
selves,' BO  that  while  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
paying  a  tenth  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pound,  the  proprietors  of  the  Times 
Office  paid  eight  shillings   in   the 
pound.     Yet    in    that   iniquity   of 
fiscal  injustice  a  limit    had  been 
fixed,   and  it  was  this.     A  parish 
which  had  no  pauperism  was  obliged 
to  pretend  to  have  some,  for  li  a 
parish  had  no  poor  of  its  own  it 
was  liable  to  be  joined    to   some 
poverty-stricken  parish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  condition  of  utter  freedom 
from     pauperism     was     carefully 
avoided.       There  was,  however,  a 
parish    which  was  separated  from 
this  dangerous  prosperity  by  a  single 
life.       St.  Bartholomew-the-Great, 
containing  the  Boyal  Exchange  and 
the    Stock    Exchange,   had,    some 
forty  years    ago,  but  one   pauper, 
a  sort  of  pet  old  man,  whose  valu- 
able life  stood  between  the  parish 
and  a  poor-rate.      He  was  boarded 
and  lodged  in  the  country.     He  was 
visited  and  inspected  by  guardians, 
who  had   a  pleasant  jaunt  and   a 
heavy  dinner  now  and  then,  all  for 
the  sake  of  this  old  pauper.     But 
this  pet  pauper,  dear  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great,  died    at  last. 
The    guardians    looked    anxiously 
round,  hopiog  to  find  a  poor  parish- 
ioner.    They  were  ready  to  stretch 
a  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that.     But  they  found  no  one  who, 
with  any  decent    pretence,    could 


assume  the  requisite  condition  of 
poverty.  They  were  driven,  Mr. 
Gilbert  says,  *  to  the  painfbl  neoeB- 
sity  of  advertising  for  a  pauper, 
though  for  some  time  without 
success.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  eject^- 
ment  of  the  poor  from  the   Citjn 
within  the  last   fifteen  or  twent]^ 
years  has,  for  the  most  part,  * 
caused  by  the  construction  of 
roads,    which    are,     in   fact, 
means     whereby     the     indoatri^^ 
classes    are   carried  to    and  fix>:^ 
their  labour.     It  was  probable— i^i. 
deed  it   was  inevitable,  during  ^Iie 
construction  of  these  railroads,  ttiai 
there    should     be    shocking  ami 
numerous  cases  of  overcrowding  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  woria. 
We  observe  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  who 
is  very  full  upon  this  subject,  and 
very   severe  upon   the    'ruthkn' 
conduct   of  the   civic    authoritus, 
quotes  occurrences  in  1861,  and,  iB 
fact,  that  all  the  saddest  tales  d 
overcrowding  are  of  that  compiia- 
tively  ancient  date.     It  is  our  inii- 
pression  that  there  has  .beenfiron 
that  time  a  steady  and  continaoBl 
improvement  in  the  homcB  of  tbi 
poor ;  that  they  live  in  better  ii* 
mosphere  than  formerly  ;  that  UmJ 
are,   on  the  whole,  less  orowdad; 
that  the  death  rate  among  themhil 
diminished ;     that    epidonics  9» 
more  rare;   that  their    food  is  rf 
better  quality,  especially  as  r^^lidl- 
f  reshness,  and  we  believe  that  fat 
all  these  things  they  are  indebted 
to  those  improved  means  of  coai- 
munication,  to  make  room  for  whioh 
so  many  of  them  were  ejected  6001 
less    wholesome    places    of  aboda 
Can  it  be  seriously  contended  thii 
the  construction  of  the  BlabkwaU 
Bailway,    or   of  the   MetropolitiB 
Railway,  or  the  South-Eastem  and 
Chathajn  and  Dover  Bailway  ex- 
tensions   into  the   City  have  not 
benefited  the  artisan  more  than  aoj 
other   class  P     There   can    be  bo 
question  of  the  benefit.    The  advaap 
tage  of  the  railways  and  tiwn-CBis 
has    been   greatest  of  all   to  Aa 
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To  write  about 
■17  dearances  of  the 
a  tone  ahnoet  suitable 
sription  of  atrocities  in 
pears  to  us  to  be  a  piti- 
ction  of  force.  The  Far. 
)ad  works  caused  the  de- 
f  houses  which  covered, 
Ny  thousand  people.  To 
BuUdingNews  of  i860,  or 
d  Officer  of  Health  for 
I  in  the  year  1861,  as  to 
ijnent  suffering  of  that 
lation,  may  be  useful  in 
B  in  future  how  to  avoid 
irary  hardships  of  such 
it;  but  to  bring  such 
(irward  as  proving  that 
have  been  a  curse  instead 

Fy  is  sheer  folly.  For  the 
the  Cannon  Street  rail- 
ihan  twelve  hundred  per- 
iislodged.  '  In  the  for- 
'  the  Moorgate  Street 
ee  thousand  householders 
B,  the  latter  principally 
ants  and  lodg^ers,  were 
Mr.  Gilbert  seems  to  re- 
nd similar  operations  as 
great  sins  01  great  cities. 
I  go  and  look  upon  the 
oe  of  land  occupied  by 
te  Street  station,  and  ask 
3ther  every  philanthropic 
Id  not  rejoice  that  there 
mger  '  three  thousand 
ns  and  lodgers'  upon 
urea  ?  If  this  demolition 
carried  out  merely  to 
3  City  with  open  spaces, 
fter  temporary  suffering 
iwding,  have  benefited 
I  we  call  the  poor  by  an 
at  in  their  sanitary  con. 
the  same  may  be  said  if 
had  been  to  make  new 
g  and  airy,  from  which 
aination  of  the  atmo- 
to  animal  life  would  be 
moved  by  the  passing 
it  these  dislodgments 
9  constructions  the  most 
Eo  the  working  classes. 
tf  classes  have,  in  fact, 
iflir  sayings,  some  at  4 


per  cent.,  and,  for  the  most  pari, 
for  no  interest  at  all,  in  providing 
carriages  by  which  the  labouring 
people  can  be  swiftly  and  cheaply 
carried  to  and  from  any  port  of  the 
metropolis.  They  have  been  ele- 
vated from  tramps  to  be  carriage- 
folks  ;  the  power  of  their  legs  has 
been  multiplied,  while  the  share- 
holders of  the  Chatham  and  Dover, 
and  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Bailways,  have  never  seen  a  penny 
of  interest  upon  their  outlay  of  mil- 
lions sterling.  Mr.  Gilbert's  attack 
is  almost  ludicrously  misdirected 
at  this  point.  The  employ^  of  a 
City  tradesman  Hves,  say,  at  Net- 
ting Hill,  and  in  the  same  day  does 
a  piece  of  work  in  St.  John's  W  ood, 
and  another  piece  of  work  at  Mile 
End.  Is  he  the  loser  because  he 
has  been  expelled  from  his  wretched 
tenement  in  Farringdon  Street  to 
make  way  for  the  railroad  which 
enables  lum  to  do  all  this  without 
fatigue  ? 

Mr.  Grilbert's  attack  is,  as  we 
have  said,  misdirected.  ]BUs  state- 
ments of  &ct  are  of  gpreat  value,  the 
evident  result  of  careful  and  long 
continued  inquiry.  He  marks  the 
evils  in  the  City,  and  adds  them  up 
with  rising  indignation,  but  does 
not  carry  forward  the  proper  in- 
ference. For  example,  in  this 
matter  of  dislodgment^  he  sums  up 
the  atrocities  of  Ciiy  government  in 
the  following  sentence  :  — '  They 
have  been  dnven  ao  &r  firom  the 
City  that  they  have  lost  not  only 
their  identify  as  citizens  of  London, 
but  also  their  right  in  the  thousand 
and  one  charitable  endowments  and 
educational  institutions  of  enormous 
wealth  which  it  contains,  as  well  as 
their  constitutional  privileges  as 
voters  in  the  City  elections,  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal,  to  which, 
had  they  remained,  vast  numbers 
of  them  would  have  been  entitled.' 
Properly  valued,  all  that  would  ap- 
pear a  loss  incommensurate  with 
the  gain  they  have  achieved.  But 
we  ^ould  have  been  better  pleased 
with  the  argument  had  it  pTOoe^^^ 
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to  sbow  that  these  advantages  onght 
to  follow  the  removal  of  the  people, 
and  that  just  as  they  have  passed 
out  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
old  wall-bound  London  of  the  City, 
BO  should  those  inflaences,  and 
powers,  and  properties  be  made,  so 
mr  as  tiiese  are  good,  adyantageons 
to  the  whole  of  that  Greater  Lon- 
don in  which  they  are  dispersed; 
the  metropolis,  which  is  now 
divided  into  thirty -nine  terri- 
tories, governed  by  persons  who 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unknown  to 
the  ratepayers ;  who  have  not  ob- 
tained, and  do  not  claim  to  possess, 
the  confidence  of  those  with  whoso 
affairs  they  are  concerned  ;  who,  so 
far  as  they  are  elected  by  vote,  are 
chosen  by  a  vicious  and  contracted 
suffrage,  and  whose  operations,  sub- 
divided into  a  merely  parochial  sig- 
nificance, are  therefore  conducted 
in  obscurity.  It  is  wiser,  we  know, 
to  look  for  figrs  from  thistles,  than 
for  the  fruits  of  honest  and  wise 
government  where  the  proceedings 
are  not  enlightened  by  a  commen- 
surate publicity.  We  shall  see  as 
we  go  on  that  what  is  wrong  in  the 
City  is  that  the  area  of  administra- 
tion and  of  the  application  of  bene- 
volent endowments  has  not  grown 
with  the  gpx>wth  of  London,  and 
that  misdirection  is  principally  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  reconciling  the 
natural  increase  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty and  the  altered  conditions  of 
life  with  the  selfish  interests  of 
men  who  have  retained  for  them- 
selves  advantages  which  should 
have  been  distributed,  and  have 
done  this  with  such  unreflecting 
perseverance  and  persistent  greed, 
that  they  have  been  blind  to  the 
increasing  absurdity  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

The  expenditure  of  many  of  the 
parochial  charities  of  the  City  has 
long  been  scandalous,  and  a  re- 
formed application  of  the  funds  is 
long  overdue.  Take  the  case  of  the 
parish  cited  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  which 
has  a  fund  of  300Z.  a  year — origi- 
joalJjr  perhaps  not  a  tenth  or  twen- 


tieth part  of  that  sum — for  the  sup- 
port and  repair  of  the  pariah  church. 
Unable  to  get  rid  of  the  money  in 
any  preferable  way,  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  have  been  wont  to 
invite  their  friends    to  an  enter- 
tainment at  Richmond,  and  there 
spend  about  40I,  a  year,  a  church- 
warden having  recorded  his  opinion^ 
that  it  is  '  very  advantageous  for^ 
the  interests  of  the  parish  and  tb^ 
promotion  of  good  feeling  among8% 
the  parishioners,   that  an  opporto^^ 
nity  should  occasionally  be  adSorde^ 
them  to  meet  together  in  a  aociaUt^ 
and    friendly    manner.'      Anothoni 
'  charity '  is  charged  twenty  gnineiu 
for  an  '  audit  dinner  at  the  Cxystaa/ 
Palace,'  the  total  income  from  the 
property  being  less  than   500!.  a 
year.   In  one  case,  eighteen  tmstees 
have  made  a  triennial  visitation  to  in* 
spect  a  property  worth  about  300^  a 
year,  and  have  charged  fifty  guineil 
for  the  day's  outing.  These  eighteen 
persons  were,  both  in  their  caps 
and    in    committee,     unanimooflif 
of  opinion  that  it  was  *  very  deeip- 
able  that  the  whole  of  the  truflteei 
should    be    intimately    acquainted 
with  the  natare  of  the  properly. 
But  for  a  case  of '  devouring  widowi* 
houses,'  none  perhaps  equals  that 
quoted  by  Sir  Charles  TreveljiB, 
who  refers  to  a  *  charity'  for  poor 
widows,  freemen,  Ac.,  with  an  inr 
come   of  60Z.   a  year,   the    whob 
of  which  is  derived  from  dividenda 
In  1868  the  charge  for  managemeni 
was: 

To  the  seven  trustees  for  dinner 

&c 800 

Secretary  and  solicitor        ,        .  Il    4   0 

iei9   4  ^ 

Not  a  few  of  the  City  parodud 
charities  are  distributed  in  doles 
given  on  condition  of  attendance  i^ 
church.  Founded,  we  may  say,  for 
the  encouragement  of  hypocrii^ 
and  religious  mendicity,  it  is  no^ 
perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  thet 
these  *  charities '  are  plundered  Isj 
their  appointed   guai>iiaD8.    Tsko 
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vezample,  of  a  '  cliarity ' 
L  1461,  when  it  seemed 
rliether,  after  payment 
\  for  the  repose  of  the 
I  testator,  it  wonld  yield 
'.  The  money  is  now  in- 
a  ^rm  yielding  275Z.  a 
oh  is  applied  to  doles  and 
irposes.'  Although  this 
on  lease  for  twenty-one 
trustees  seem  to  charge 
I5«.  annually  '  for  saper- 

these  things  '  charity '  is 
a  of  a  word  which  sng- 
association  with  virtue, 
»,  and  misfortune.  The 
n  of  these  '  charities  *  is  a 
[|  the  State  cannot  long 
directly  their  administra- 
Dosed,  it  is  seen  at  once 
ul  to  public  morality  is 
mt  distribution.  We  have 
the  word  'confiscation' 
and  here  we  may  intro- 
rgoment  of  Mr.  Freeman 
that  word  which  is  pre- 
oint.  Mr.  Freeman  says,' 
lie  word  ''confiscated  '*  in 
sense,  not  in  the  sense  in 
has  often  been  used  by 
9li  and  others  when  they 

put  a  measure  in  a  bad 
ving  it  what  they  thought 
ame.     In  vulgar  use  the 

got  a  wrong  meaning, 
tion  "  is  vulgarly  used  to 
bbery."  But  the  word  has 
I  of  its  own,  a  meaning 
ranted  in  this  discussion, 
on  is  an  act  of  the  State, 
le  State  only.     It  is  the 

property  by  the  State. 
)erfectly  colourless  word, 
IS  not  rule  whether  such 
just  or  unjust.  When  a 
3  inflicts  a  fine  he  does  an 
>nfiscation.  So  when  a 
d  is  taken  from  him  by 
Parliament  because  it  is 
nr  a  railway,  his  land  is 


confiscated..    To  be  snre  he   gets 
compensation ;  but  the  land  may  be 
taken  from  him  quite  against  his 
will,  and  the  compensation  may  be 
one  which  he  thinks  quite  inade- 
quate. .      .      The  one  sound 
principle  is  that   the   State  may, 
when  it  sees  good  reason  for  doing 
so,  take  or  confiscate  any  property 
of  any  kind.     From  this  rule  pro- 
perty given  to  ecclesiastical  pnrposes 
can  claim   no    exemption.       It    is 
liable,  on  jnst  and  sufficient  cause, 
to   be  taken  and  applied  to  some 
other     purpose,      and     of     such 
just  and  sufficient  cause  the  State 
itself  is  the   only  judge.'     But   I 
presume  that  no   one  would  qnes- 
tion  the  power  of  the  State  to  con- 
fiscate these    miscalled  'charities/ 
The  real  question  is  this  :    Are  we 
convinced  that  their  organisation  is 
so  bad,  that  their  application  is  so 
baneful,   that    any  plea    for  their 
continuance  in  their  present  form 
must    be  disregarded?     The   con- 
demnation   which    we    pronounce 
against    them    is    no    new   thing. 
They  have  been  condemned  already. 
For  years  they  have  been  waiting 
execution.   Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  good 
Churchman,  and  fourteen  years  ago 
was,  perhaps,  more  convinced  of  the 
benefits  of  Establishment  and  En- 
dowment   than  he  is  at   present. 
Speaking    of  these  City  parochial 
charities  in  1863  ^^  ^i<^>  ^  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,*  '  It  might 
be  alleged,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  a  multitude  of  these  charities 
are   positively  bad,   injurious,   de- 
moralising, poisoning   and  sapping 
the  principles  and  independence  of 
the   poor,   not    one  jot  better,  in 
many  cases,  than  the  old  poor-law 
doles,  which,  at  an  epoch  of  courage 
and  of  wisdom,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons swept  away  in  1834,  under 
the  guidance  of  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment.' 

Mr.  Gilbert  sees  no  small  part  of 


mdMuhmmU  and  Diaendowment.    By  E.  A.  Freeman.     (Macmillan.) 
ilate  OQ  Ciutoms  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  May  4,  1863. 
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the  evil  in  the  fact  that '  the  poor 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  City 
are  deprived  of  all  the  benefits 
which  were  solely  intended  for 
their  nse  and  comfort.'  That  is 
one  way  of  looking  at  the  matter ; 
bat  to  ns  it  seems  that  the  exodns  of 
the  poor  from  the  City  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  and  that  as  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  '  charities/  those  must 
follow  them  into  Greater  London. 

Now  let  ns  turn  to  the  livery 
companies,  and  here  again  we  must 
say  that  the  attack  is  not  wisely 
directed.  These  companies  have 
large  incomes  ;  some  are  enormously 
wealthy.  The  misuse  of  these 
funds  is  unquestionable,  is  glaring  ; 
with  paltry  exceptions  these  funds 
have  been  diverted  from  their  ori- 
ginal design.  But  there  is  this 
important  difierence  to  bo  marked 
in  comparing  the  livery  companies 
with  the  parochial  charities.  The 
design  of  the  City  companies  was 
sound,  and  it  is  not,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  become,  obsolete.  These  com- 
panies were  formed  and  established 
for  the  advantage  and  dignity  of 
labour  of  the  higher  sort,  and  of 
the  commerce  of  the  City ;  and  to 
those  uses,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  they  will  some  day  re- 
turn. What  is  the  future  of  labour 
in  this  and  other  countries  ?  To  us 
it  seems  brightening  into  a  time, 
and  that  not  very  distant,  when 
skilled  handicraft,  and  when  excel- 
lence in  every  branch  of  production 
will  meet  with  adequate  reward 
and  social  acknowledgment.  Those 
who  remember  the  artificers  of  fifty 
years  ago  must  be  filled  with  hope 
of  this  sort  on  comparing  the  best 
work  of  that  time  with  the  produc- 
tions of  to-day.  Less  and  less,  as 
time  goes  on,  will  the  middleman 
be  able  to  overshadow  and  to  hide 
the  artist- workman ;  and  the  ten- 
dency  in  all  trades,  but  especially 
in  those  which  are  concerned  with 
art  workmanship  of  any  sort,  will 
be  to  elevate  the  importance  of  the 
skilled     operator.      Probably     the 


time  will  come  again  when,  if  we 
speak  of  a  ffoldsmith,  we  shall  mean 
a  goldsmith,  and  not  a  capitalist 
who  buys  and  sells  gold  ornaments. 
At  all  events,  as  skill  increases,  and 
a  longer  and  more  intelligent  pu- 
pillage is  requisite  in  every  trskde, 
the  body  will  become  more  closely 
knit  together,  there  will  be  a  new 
growth  and  increase  of  corporate 
feeling.  With  that  prospect  we  do 
not  think  it  will  be  possible  or  desir- 
able to  destroy  the  ancient  guilds 
of  the  City  of  London.  But  their 
present  form  is  monstrous.  We 
should  very  much  like  to  read  an 
argument  by  Lord  Selbome,  the 
Prime  Warden  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  justifying  his  acceptance 
of  that  position.  One  of  the 
Prime  Warden's  particular  duties, 
it  appears,  is  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  wine  taken  from  the  Company's 
cellars  at  each  feast  is  replacidd  by 
other  wine  of  equal  value ;  an  office 
which  leads  to  buying  hock  at  1049., 
and  other  wines  at  1208,  to  150s.  a 
dozen.  That  clearly  cannot  be  a 
suitable  or  satisfactory  occupation 
for  the  dignified  and  erudite  ex- 
Chancellor.  Lord  Selbome  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  the  original  charter 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  and  con- 
firmed by  Elizabeth,  denotes  the 
composition  and  objects  of  the 
guild.  By  its  charter,  the  Com- 
pany was  founded  'for  the  per- 
petual sustentation  of  the  poor 
belonging  to  the  mystery  of  mer- 
cery in  the  City  of  London.'  In 
1 701  Sir  William  GK)re,  mercer,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  commended 
in  pointed  terms  the  exclusive  ad- 
mission to  the  Company  of  men 
belonging  to  the  trade.  These 
were  the  original  circumstances  of 
the  Mercers'  Company.  A  vast 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  the  Company's  property,  but 
none  in  their  charter  and  statutes. 
This  Company,  members  of  which 
have  been  lately  known  to  boast 
that  they  drink  wine  at   1208,  a 
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dozen,  was,  in  recent  tunes^  again 
the  subject  of  notice  from  a  Lord 
Major.  Mr.  Ck>tton,  than  whom 
no  one  is  more  convinced  that  what- 
ever is,  is  best  in  the  City,  gave 
hist  year  a  special  entertainment 
to  the  masters  and  wardens  of 
the  companies,  avowedly  with  the 
benevolent  intention  of  keeping 
up  their  spirits  in  these  depressing 
days  of  reform.  And  the  Prime 
Warden  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
having  newly  cast  off  the  robe  of 
the  highest  judicial  office  in  the 
leahn,  stood  np  to  speak  for  the 
City  guilds.  When  we  know  that 
one  of  these  companies  lately  built 
a  dining  hall  at  a  cost  of  74,oooZ., 
and  that  another  spent  30,oooZ.  in 
the  feasting  of  a  single  year;  that 
not  one  of  them  can  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  trade  by  which  they  are 
called ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the 
Mercers*  Company  there  is  said  to 
be  not  a  mercer,  it  does  seem 
strangely  bold  on  the  part  of  so 
modest  and  moderate  a  man  as 
Lord  Selbome,  that  he  should,  with 
all  his  legal  honours  thick  upon 
him,  declare  that  no  other  trusts 
had  existed  so  long  and  remained 
so  unaltered  and  unimpaired  as 
those  appertaining  to  the  City 
guilds;  that  their  funds  were 
well,  honestly,  charitably,  and  con- 
scientiously administered. 

We  may  surely  take  as  evidence 
that  all  has  not  been  right,  the  new 
line  of  action  assumed  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.  This  guild,  pro- 
bably the  richest,  is  said  to  possess 
property  worth  more  than  ioo,oooZ. 
a  year.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company 
has  offered  prizes  of  50Z.  and  25Z. 
and  a  scholarship  of  looZ.  a  year, 
for  the  encouragement  of  skill  in 
goldworking.  This  is  the  company 
which  is  reported  as  having  ex- 
pended 30,oooZ.  in  the  dinners  of 
one  year.  This  is  the  company 
which  occasionally  endows  'de- 
cayed' liverymen,  not  necessarily 
goldsmiths,  with  300Z.  a  year.  This 
is  the  company   whose  clerk  has 


emoluments  estimated  at  the  annual 
value  of  4,000/.  This  is  the  com- 
pany which  has  built  aZm^-honses, 
worth  60Z.  or  70Z.  a  year  each,  for 
house-rent  alone.  And  these  prizes 
are  its  grand  deliverance  in  the 
line — ^the  acknowledged  line  of  its 
duty !  It  comes  to  this,  that  when^ 
ever  and  wherever  a  City  company 
is  found  doing  something  merito- 
rious and  praiseworthy,  it  is  simply 
prudent  to  believe  that  the  dutiful 
outlay  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison 
with  that  which  is  expended  in 
a  way  not  so  well  suited  for  the 
public  eye. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  object 
to  reasonable  hospitality,  or  even  to 
a  certain  amount  of  magnificence 
in  the  halls  of  these  ancient  guilds. 
But  at  present  neither  hall  nor 
hospitality  has  any  meaning  beyond 
what  is  for  the  most  part  a  sordid 
gluttony.  We  shall  pass  on  pre- 
sently to  speak  of  the  Corporation 
and  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
shall  not  deprecate  the  Lord  Mayor's 
hospitality.  But  there  is  no  '  hospi- 
tahty'  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  at  the  dinners  of  the  City 
companies.  Most  of  the  men  who 
assemble  there  are  unknown  outside 
their  own  parish;  they  are  self-, 
trained  athletes  in  the  labours  of 
gastronomy.  There  is  no  perform- 
ance of  a  due  and  useful  function. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  eating  and 
drinking  with  splendid  accessories, 
and  nothing  more.  The  stately 
hospitality  of  the  Mansion  House 
has  a  meaning ;  the  position  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  so  elevated  that 
honour  can  be  shown  in  this  way 
even  to  distinguished  guests.  It  is 
one  thing  to  dine  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  quite  another  to  dine 
with  a  livery  company,  or  with  a 
committee  of  the  Corporation.  The 
livery  companies'  dinners  are  dull 
and  solemn  for  those  who  do  not 
care  for  the  luxuries  of  a  costly 
banquet.  But  to  see  a  City  dinner 
in  its  grossest  form  one  must,  per- 
haps, undergo  the  gastronomic  la- 
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bonrs  of  a  gaest  of  a  committee. 
The  especial  vice  of  civic  expen- 
ditnre  in  feasting  is  in  committees ; 
it  is  there  that  one  encounters  the 
typical  turtle-eater,  with  no  redeem- 
ing accessories  of  good-fellowship. 
The  committees  of  the  Corporation 
are  allowed  4,oooL  a  year  for  re- 
freshment! 

We  now  come  to  the  lands  held  hy 
these  City  Companies,  the  extent  of 
which  is  estimated  at  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  acres.  For 
our  part,  we  should  like  to  see  an  end 
to  the  holding  of  land  in  mortmain. 
Free  trade  in  land  will  never  be 
complete  while  colleges  and  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  hold,  cen- 
tury after  century,  lands  such  as 
those  in  the  possession  of  these 
guilds.  Moreover,  a  great  loss 
to  the  revenue  is  involved  in  this 
ownership  by  undying  corporations. 
The  succession  duty  on  land  is  far 
from  what  it  ought  to  be.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  levied  upon 
the  lands  of  corporations.  Mr. 
Oladstone  said  in  that  very  eloquent 
speech  upon  the  taxation  of  cha- 
rities to  which  we  have  already 
referred :  '  I  maintain  that  exemp- 
tion is  a  grant.'  It  is  undeniable 
that  to  these  corporate  holders  of 
lands,  the  State  does  make  a  grant 
to  the  extent  of  their  exemption 
from  succession  duty. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  used  in  1863 
the  words  we  have  just  quoted,  he 
was  referring  to  the  case  of  the 
great  endowed  schools  and  medi- 
cal charities  of  the  City  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exemption  of  their 
funds  from  income-tax.  Of  these 
schools,  Christ's  Hospital  is  by 
much  the  most  wealthy  and  im- 
portant. We  do  not  say  that  the  best 
expenditure  of  its  vast  resources, 
amounting  to  nearly  ioo,oooL  a 
year,  would  be  the  provision  of 
elementary  schools  in  the  metro- 
polis. That  would  simply  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  education  rate.  But 
we  do  say  that  such  a  direction  of 
the  funds  would  be  much  more  in 


harmony  with  the  original  founda- 
tion of  the  school  than  the  present 
expenditure.  In  the  first  place, 
Christ's  Hospital  was  established 
for  the  poor.  Secondly,  it  was  es- 
tablished without  distinction  of  sex, 
and  girls  have  just  as  much  claim 
as  boys  to  its  benefits.  Thirdly, 
there  is  no  justice  in  any  restriction 
of  its  advantages  to  the  walls  or  to 
the  government  of  the  City ;  these 
belong  to  the  metropolis.  Stow's 
London  is  a  book  of  great  authority, 
mentioned  with  all  respect  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepys,  himself  perhaps  the 
best  known  name  in  the  long  Une 
of  Presidents  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
Stow,  in  1556,  says  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital that,  '  It  was  established  to 
take  the  chylde  out  of  the  strete, 
which  was  the  sede  and  increase  of 
beggary,  by  reason  of  ydle  bringing 
up.  And  to  nouryshe  the  said 
chylde  in  some  goode  leaminge  and 
exercise  profitable  to  the  common^ 
weale.'  In  another  place,  he  says 
that  in  one  month  from  the  opening 
of  the  school,  November  21,  1552, 
'  chyldren  had  been  taken  from  the 
stretes  to  the  numbre  of  fewer 
hundred.'  No  closer  analogy  to 
the  Board  School  of  the  present 
day  could  be  obtained.  There  was 
originally  no  limitation  to  boys. 
Machyn,  in  his  Diary,  referring  to 
attendance  at  the  Spital  sermon  and 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  says:  'And 
alle  the  chyldren  of  the  hospital, 
boyth  men  chyldren  and  women 
chyldren,  that  be  kepte  with  certayn 
landes  and  the  cherete  of  the  nobul 
citie  of  London.'  Bestrictions  ap- 
pear to  have  begun  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  when  it  was  declared 
that  no  child  of  illegitimate  birth 
con  Id  be  admitted.  But  even  to 
that  there  was  a  proviso,  '  except 
in  cases  of  extremity  where  losse  of 
life  and  perishing  would  presently 
follow ;'  and  the  proviso  is  impor- 
tant, because  it  shows  the  character 
of  the  school  as  devoted  to  the  most 
necessitous  children.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone    complained    in    1863    ^^^ 
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Christ's  Hospital  was  in  fact  re- 
ceiring  a  grant  from  the  State  of 
6,ooo2.  a  year  in  the  form  of  exemp- 
tion from  income-tax.      And  when 
he  was  told  that  if  this  exemption 
was  no  longer  accorded  at  the  cost 
of  the  general  hodj  of  taxpayers, 
the  educational  advantages  of  the 
Hospital  must  be  curtailed,  he  put 
the    very   pertinent    question,    to 
which,    of  course,    there  was    no 
response :  *  Why  then  do  you  spend 
22ol.  in  a  feast  ? '     Mr.  Hare,  one  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  reported 
in  1864  that  the  Hospital  possessed 
property  worth   about   85,000^.   a 
jear,  devoted  to  the  edacation  of 
twelve  hundred  boys  and   twenty^ 
ieven  girls.      The  appropriation  of 
this  great  '  charity,'  as  one  belong- 
ing in  its  government  exclusively 
to  the  City,  is  unjustifiable,  and  the 
system  of  nomination  to  the  bene- 
fits  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  open  to 
grave  objections.     There  is  a  pre- 
tence that,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  Charles  II.,  dated  February 
9,  1676 :    '  None  be  admitted  but 
sucbe   as     are    without    probable 
means    of  being  provided   for  in 
other  ways!'     But  it  is  flagrantly 
untrue  that  such  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  pupils.     It  seems  an 
act  of  great  munificence  for  a  person 
to  contribute  500Z.  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  those  who  give  this  sum 
are,  as  a  rule — which  has  we  be- 
lieve no  exception — elected  gover- 
nors.    But  in  trath,  if  they  wish  to 
enjoy  for  themselves  or  others  the 
educational     advantages     of     the 
*  charity,'  the  money  is  excellently 
well  invested,  and,  in  fact,  a  bonus 
of  nearly  double    the  amount  is 
added  to  it  from  funds  which  most 
clearly   belong    to    the    poor   and 
miserable,  who  have  no  claim  but 
indigence  and  the  danger  of  neglect. 
The  nominations  are  sometimes  of 
80  gross  a  character  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  known  to  remon- 
strate.        But   there    is   abundant 
evidence  that  they  are  not  over 
scmpnloiiB,  while  as  regards  the  edu- 


cation of  girls,  a  grave  misappropria- 
tion is  continued  without  reproach, 
and  under  the  highest  patronage. 

We  have  alluded  to  Christ's 
Hospital  as  typical  only  of  the  en- 
dowed schck)ls  of  the  City.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  are  all  well 
managed.  No  one  says  that  the 
education  obtained  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  which  belongs  to  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  is  not  good,  but  no 
fair  inquirer  will  deny  that  it  is 
limited  by  unsound  restrictions,  of 
which  the  fanciful  arrangement  of 
153  pupils  is  a  fair  example.  A 
clear  insight  into  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  City  *  charities,' 
including  parochial  charities,  en- 
dowed schools,  and  hospitals,  may 
be  gained  by  a  glance  at  the  affairs 
of  St.  Paul's  School.  St.  Poter  is 
supposed  to  have  included  in  his 
net  when  ho  hauled  in  *the  mi- 
raculous draught  of  fishes,'  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three  of  all 
kinds,  and  when  St.  Paul's  School 
was  founded  in  1509,  the  number 
of  pupils  was  dasigned  for  perpetual 
commemoration  of  the  miracle; 
just  as  the  Escurial  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  gridiron  to  com- 
memorate the  martyrdom  of  San 
Lorenzo.  There  was  another  pro- 
vision in  the  original  rules,  con- 
cerning *  the  littel  dinner,  the  cost 
whereof  was  not  to  exceed  foure 
nobles,  and  which  was  to  be  held 
as  near  Candlemas  as  possible,  the 
time  not  to  exceed  three  days  after 
or  before.*  The  value  of  the  noble 
never,  we  believe,  exceeded  ten 
shillings — the  cost  of  the  *  littel 
dinner  '  in  money  of  our  time  was 
therefore  *not  to  exceed'  two 
pounds.  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  expenditure  by  the  managers 
of  St.  Paul's  School  of  229Z.  for 
the  *  littel  dinner '  in  a  single  year ; 
and  supposing  that  the  value  of 
their  property  and  their  consequent 
ability  in  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  foundation  had  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  cost  of  their 
dinner,  they  ought  now  to  be  pro- 
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Tiding  for  the  ednoation  of  at  least 
a  hundred  times  153  sobolars,  that 
is,  for  15,300  children.  If  we  were 
in  tnm  to  visit  the  Charterhouse, 
or  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  or 
any  other  of  the  endowed  schools 
of  the  Gify,  we  should  find  only  a 
repetition  of  these  things.  We 
must  pass  on  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  three  great .  medical 
charities  which  pertain  to  the  City 
of  London.  The  management  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  of  Bethlehem, 
and  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospitals,  be- 
longs to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Corporation,  only  as  represent- 
ing  the  government  of  London. 
Until  their  jurisdiction  is^eztended 
over  the  metropolis,  their  claim  to 
the  exclusive  control  of  these  hos- 
pitals is  not  equitably  good.  These 
hospitals  were  founded  at  a  time — 
St.  Bartholomew's  in  1 143,  and  the 
other  two  about  a  century  later — 
when  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  all  the  necessities 
of  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
afflicted  of  London.  To  fulfil  the 
same  function  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  present  time,  the  enormously 
increased  funds  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  small  hospitals,  where  poor  per- 
sons who  are  sick,  or  any  who  are 
suffering  from  accident,  could  be 
received  without  having  to  travel 
miles,  which  in  case  of  accident 
may  and  sometimes  does  involve 
death.  There  is,  as  things  are,  no 
just  or  reasonable  proportion  be- 
tween the  increase  of  funds  and  the 
extension  of  benefits.  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital  has  been  lodged  in  an 
imposing  'fabric,  which  suffers  no- 
thing even  by  the  close  proximity 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  ;  a  great  '  medical 
school  has  grown  up,  has  become 
established,  and  only  600  patients 
are  provided  for.  It  is  a  modest 
statement  to  assert  that  ten  times 
the  number  might  have  been  cared 
for  in  several  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis with  the  funds  belonging  to 


St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  We  may 
learn  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Poplar  Hospital,  that  for  building, 
fitting,  and  furnishing,  beds  may  he 
provided  at  50Z.  each.  These 
charges,  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  have  amounted  to  Httlo 
less  than  850Z.  for  each  bed ! 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Gilbert 
*  that  the  original  establishment  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  was 
simply  and  purely  that  of  a  parish 
workhouse  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  the  present  day.' 
This  is  clear  from  the  deed  dated 
27  th  December  1546,  which  recites 
that  *  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
is  pleased  and  contented  that  the 
said  Hospital  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
shall  from  henceforth  be  a  place  and 
house  for  the  relief  and  sustentation 
of  poor  people,  and  shall  be  called 
the  "  House  of  the  Poore,"  in  West 
Smithfield,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  London,  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  foundation.'  There 
was  also  a  power  of  taxation  which 
was  resorted  to  when  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital. 
St.  Bartholomew's  has  had  a  splen- 
did career,  but  its  present  distinc- 
tion is  rather  as  a  great  medical 
school.  The  population  which  up 
to  twenty  years  ago  surrounded  St. 
Bartholomew's  has  gone,  and  the 
fands  of  this  great  institution  would 
be  much  more  equitably  bestowed 
in  maintaining  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals of  London.  But  there  is  and 
will  be  increasing  need  for  branches 
of  these  great  hospitals  in  various 
parts  of  London.  Medical  science 
must  be  encouraged  and  diffused, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
masters  of  that  science  who  now 
attend  in  these  hospital  schools 
could  give  their  services  in  all 
quarters  of  London.  These  are  con- 
siderations which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  primary  object  of  these  hos- 
pitals is  and  ought  to  be  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  first  concern  of  the  Go- 
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vemors.  So  reoentlj  as  last  month 
the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  determined  upon  an  ex« 
penditnre  of  50,000^.  in  a  resolution 
which  contained  no  reference  to  the 
public,  and  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, replying  to  the  Goyemors, 
stated  '  that,  having  regard  to  the 
great  development  of  the  School  of 
Surgery  ana  Medicine,  and  the 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  students  in  recent  years,  which 
is  apparently  due  to  the  position 
and  other  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Hospital,  the  Commissioners 
think  that  their  sanction  may  justly 
be  given  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
theatres,  library,  museum,  and  other 
bmldings  devoted  to  instructional 
purposes.'  We  are  disposed  to 
maintain  that  this  is  a  misdirection 
of  the  funds,  and  that  these  medical 
charities  belong  by  right  to  the 
people  and  to  the  government  of 
the  metropolis,  and  not  to  the 
government  of  the  City  while  that 
continues  to  represent  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  people  of  London. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  the  two  Sheriffs, 
the  26  Aldermen,  and  the  206  Com- 
mon Councillors,  who  govern  the 
City^  ought  numerically  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  metropolis.  How  their 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  reformed  and 
extended  has  been  shown  in  the 
BiU  which  Lord  Elcho,  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  and 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  intro- 
duced to  the  present  Parliament. 
When  the  municipal  government 
of  London  is  reformed,  a  change 
will  follow  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty and   endowments  now  con- 


trolled by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City.  Our  contention  is  that  this 
property  and  those  funds  belong  to 
London,  and  not  to  the  particular 
space  between  Ludgate  and  Aldgate. 

Not  willingly  would  the  people 
of  England  see  the  illustrious  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  pass 
away.  But  its  existence  can  be 
secured  only  at  the  price  of  real  and 
thorough  reform.  If  the  jiroposal 
of  Lord  Camperdown  in  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  had  been 
adopted,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  have  been  elected,  as 
the  School  Board  is  elected,  by 
ratepayers.  At  present  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Board  are 
nominated  by  tne  vestries  and 
district  boards.  Had  the  change 
been  effected,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  would  have  gained 
a  great  increase  of  popular  strength 
and  prestige.  Much  of  this  would 
have  been  at  the  cost  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  election  of  whose 
members  is  a  sham,  having  no  sub- 
stantial relation  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  real  constituency. 

The  prestige  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  is  historical,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  its  properties  and  its 
powers  of  banqueting.  That  all  which 
is  good  in  this  may  be  retained  and 
extended  in  conformity  with  altered 
circumstances  and  with  the  growth 
of  London;  that  all  the  utility  it 
possesses  maybe  preserved,  and  that 
the  needs  of  the  vast  population  of 
the  metropolis  may  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  best  local  govern- 
ment, is  the  hope  and  the  object  of 
the  present  writer. 

Arthur  Arnold. 
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SEXAGENARIAN  MOUNTAINEERING. 
Bt  the  Rev.  F.  Babham  Zincke. 


A  WALK,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
last  year,  from  Martignj  to 
Ghamonni,  had  decided  me  to  com- 
menoe  an  intended  ramble  among 
the  mountains  with  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc.  On  the  following  day  I 
met  at  the  Chapeau  an  Indian  of- 
ficial and  his  son,  a  lad  of  nearly 
seventeen,  who  were  meditating  the 
43ame  undertaking.  As  we  walked 
back  to  Ghamouni  we  agreed  to 
make  the  ascent  together.  We 
went  straight  to  the  bureau  of  the 
chief  guide,  and  settled  with  him 
that  he  should  have  in  readiness 
for  us  at  6  a.m.  the  next  morning 
the  four  guides  and  two  porters 
the  regulations  impose  on  a  party 
of  three  persons.  For  their  ser- 
vices we  were  to  pay  500  francs. 
They  were  to  bring  for  us  gaiters, 
lunettes,  and  gloves.  This  was  the 
whole  arrangement,  and  it  was 
completed  in  five  minutes. 

August  6. — The  ascent  of  the 
kingly  mountain  has  a  kind  of  dra- 
matic unity  and  progressiveness  of 
action.  You  pass  through  many 
scenes  and  many  acts  all  leading 
on  with  ever-increasing  distinctness 
and  impressiveness  to  the  grand 
dinouementf  which  is  the  attainment 
of  the  summit.  The  Imperial  Hotel 
had  been  fixed  for  our  rendezvous. 
A  little  before  6  o'clock  we  were  as- 
sembled on  the  smooth  macadam 
of  the  street,  a  party  of  nine.  The 
life  of  the  place  had  already  com- 
menced for  the  day.  There  were 
peasant  women  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  little  church  at  the  head 
of  the  street.  In  the  street  were 
groups  of  guides  and  tourists — of 
the  latter  some  on  foot,  and  some 
mounting  their  mules — about  to 
start  for  their  several  excursions. 
As  we  took  our  way  through  the 
little  town,  the  shops  right  and 
left  of  us  were  being  opened  for  the 


day*8  business.  But  from  these 
mundane  cares  and  occupations 
we  were  withdrawing  ourselves. 
We  were  taking  the  first  steps  in 
the  exchange  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  familiar  routine  of 
ordinary  life  for  close  communion 
with  Nature  in  her  grandest  Euro- 
pean sanctuary.  Our  thought  was 
to  add  to  the  provision  for  our 
fature  inner  life.  This  was  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act.  The  next  was 
along  the  bank  of  the  Arve,  through 
irrigated  prairies,  studded  with  de- 
tached chd.lets.  We  then  entered 
a  pine  forest,  and  began  to  ascend. 
The  ascent  stiffened,  and  zigzags 
commenced.  These  soon  brougot 
us  to  the  torrent  of  the  great 
glacier  des  Bossons,  by  which  we 
were  to  reach  our  destination.  We 
came  on  it  suddenly  rushing,  and 
tumbling,  and  brawling  over 
rounded  boulders  of  white  proto- 
gene.  The  noisy  torrent  and  the 
white  boulders  had  both  come  down 
from  the  great  mountain ;  but  how 
many  decades  of  centuries  had  been 
expended  in  their  descent  ?  I  now 
felt  that  the  introductory  scenes 
were  passed,  and  that  the  real 
action  of  the  piece  was  commencing. 
A  thousand  feet  above  Ghamouni, 
you  pass  beyond  the  range  of  trees, 
and  enter  on  the  steep  rock-strewn 
alpe.  Between  the  scattered  rocks 
is  short  flowery  turf,  except  where 
the  dwarf  rhododendron,  still  show- 
ing its  rosy  bloom,  usurps  their 
place.  This  is  another  stage.  Pro- 
gress has  been  made.  Your  back- 
ward view  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
opposite  range  is  now  unimpeded. 
But  what  interests  you  most  is 
what  you  can  see  of  the  buttresses 
of  the  range  you  are  ascending. 
And  so  you  reach  the  little  inn  of 
the  Pierre  Pointue  in  three  easy 
hours.    Here  your  guides    call  a 
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bait  for  their  secoTid  breakfast.  The 
time    thus    occupied    by  them    is 
spent  bj  you  outside  in  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  bright  sunshine, 
which  at  this    height,   6,722  feet, 
quickens    as  well  as  warms.     At 
this  point  some  of  the  chief  dra^ 
matis  personos  appear  on  the  stage, 
and  above  them  all  towers  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  piece. 

On  leaving  the  Pierre   Pointae 
the  character  of    the  path   again 
changes.      The  flowery    turf   dies 
oat,  and  hard  black  rock  takes  its 
place.     You  have  to  pass  for  some 
way  along  the  base  of  the  Aiguille 
da  Midi,   and  a  little  above   the 
glacier.     In  places  the  rock  is  dark, 
h^,  and  so  unworn  in  its  points 
and  veins  that  it  seems  of  iron.    In 
somewhat  more  than  an  hour  this 
stage  is  traversed,  and  you  set  your 
foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  gla- 
cier itself,  not  again  to  be  planted 
on  anything  but  snow  or  ice,  except 
when  you  step  off  it  at  the  cabane 
on  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and  when 
to-morrow     morning     between     6 
md  7  A.H.,   you  will  take  a  few 
steps  on  a  narrow  incline  of  rock 
a  long  way  above  that  point.     And 
now  your  party  is  roped  together, 
for  the  crevasses  immediately  com- 
mence.    Some  of  these  you  have 
to  cross   by  ice-bridges,  some  by 
descending  a  few  steps,  and  then 
ascending  the    opposite    side ;   for 
some  a  skip,  or  a  jump,  is  suffi- 
cient.    Some  of  the  first  crevasses 
are  the  most  formidable  you  have 
to  cross  in  the  whole  ascent.     This 
/ear,  however,  none  of  them  were 
Tery  formidable.    At  this  altitude 
the  snow  was  slushy.     The  penie 
rapidly   becomes   more   and  more 
steep.  And  so  you  plod  on  and  up  till 
having  in  three  hours  and  a  half 
climbed  3,285  feet  above  the  Pierre 
Pointne,  you  reach  the  cahane  of 
the  Grands  Mulcts.     You  find  it 
perched  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  of 
hlack    rock    pinnacles    protruding 
through  the  snow,  a  dozen  or  two 
steps  firom  which  take  you  into  it. 

VOL.  IVI. — no.  XCn.      NEW  SEBIES. 


Here  you  will  remain  till  midnight. 
As  we  had  come  up  in  a  leisurely 
fashion,  and  been  detained  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  the  Pierre  Pointue, 
this  middle  pause  in  the  ascent  was 
not  reached  till  near  2  p.m. 

The  cahane,  though  as  good  a 
shelter  as  you  could  expect  in  such 
a  place  at  such  a  height,  is  but  a 
poor  shed,  divided  into  two  small 
rooms  of  about  twelve  feet  square 
each  for  parties  who  are  making 
the  ascent,  a  longer  room  for  guides, 
and  a  small  kitchen.  But  on  so 
bright  and  calm  a  day  as  was  this 
August  6,  when  we  could  remain 
outside  in  more  than  comfort  so 
long  as  the  sun  shone  on  the  spot, 
we  felt  no  disposition  to  complain  of 
any  deficiencies  of  accommodation, 
but  rather  regarded  what  was  pro- 
vided as  in  keeping  with  the  scene 
and  the  work  we  were  engaged  in. 
Confronting  us,  as  we  sat  at  the 
door  of  our  room,  rose  a  lofty  steep 
incline  of  snow,  with  which  to- 
morrow's climb  was  to  commence. 
Elsewhere  it  might  have  struck 
one  as  somewhat  formidable.  We 
were  told  that  in  the  5,700  feet  yet 
to  be  ascended  there  were  other 
pentcs  far  steeper.  Neither,  how- 
ever, the  one  before  us,  nor  those 
we  were  told  of,  troubled  us.  It  was 
for  such  work  that  we  were  here. 
Difficulties  disappear  when  grap- 
pled with.  What  so  many  othei*s 
had  done  we  might  do.  We  did 
not  wish  to  triumph  over  the  snow 
monarch  on  easier  terms  than  those 
nature  had  imposed.  When  the 
sun  had  set  we  took  off  our  boots, 
and  lay  on  our  mattresses.  On  such 
an  occasion  whether  a  man  sleeps 
or  not  will  perhaps  depend  on 
whether  mind  or  muscles  predomi- 
nate in  his  composition. 

August  7. — At  I  A.M.  we  had  taken 
our  coffee,  had  been  roped  together 
— an  operation  for  a  party  of  nine 
for  which  there  was  scant  room  on 
the  little  cleared  space  at  our  end 
of  the  cabane — and  had  clambered 
down  the  rock:  only  a  few  yards* 
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descent^  bat  an  appropriate  com- 
menoement  for  the  morning's  work. 
We  were  now  on  the  long,  steep, 
snow  pente  we  liad  yesterday  eren- 
ing  contemplated  at  leisure.  The 
air  was  calm;  the  sky  cloudless; 
the  moon  two  days  beyond  the  fall. 
The  conditions,  tnerefore,  could  not 
have  been  more  favourable.  The 
scene  was  most  impressive.  The 
ridges  and  fields  of  snow  on  which 
the  moonlight  rested  had  a  silvery 
gleam.  Those  that  were  in  shadow 
showed  like  silver  oxydised.  Be- 
yond the  broad  snow-clad  glacier 
rose  the  boundary  of  its  farther  side, 
a  lofty  precipitous  ridge  of  black 
rock.  The  hour,  the  novelty,  the 
grandeur,  the  unearthly  quietude 
of  the  scene,  gave  rise  to  the  feel- 
ing that  we  were  unbidden  in- 
truders on  a  realm  where  Nature 
would  that  she  should  dwell  undis- 
turbed and  alone.  The  first  pente 
is  taken  diagonally ;  some  that 
soon  follow  it,  though  still  steeper, 
must  be  taken  vertically.  These 
could  not  have  been  ascended  with- 
out steps,  but  there  having  been 
no  &I1  of  fresh  snow  for  some 
weeks,  those  that  had  been  cut  by 
our  predecessors  were  still  avail- 
able for  us.  This  was  a  great  gain : 
still  the  labour  of  such  climbing 
was  considerable,  and  here  my 
companion's  son,  who  never  before 
had  attempted  any  kind  of  moun- 
tain work,  broke  down,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Grands 
Mulcts.  The  interest  of  the  scene, 
and  the  continuous  attention  re- 
quired for  the  planting  of  every 
step,  prevented  our  te-king  any 
note  of  time,  and  so  the  dawn 
came  upon  us  as  a  surprise.  I  had 
soon  lost  all  thought  of  its  being 
night :  neither  the  temperature,  nor 
the  aspect  of  the  near  or  of  the 
distant  objects,  reminded  me  of  it. 
This  morning  there  was  no  par- 
ticular briUiancy,  or  anything  un- 
nsuaUhr  striking^  in  the  sunrise ;  and 
the  King  of  Day  superseded  the 
Queen  of  Night  almost  unobserved 


by  us.  The  day  was  fully  es- 
tablished when  we  halted  for  our 
second  break&fit  at  the  only  rocks 
that  are  met  with  above  the  Grands 
Mulcts.  A  great  part  of  the  way 
from  this  point  to  the  summit 
required  steadiness  of  head.  At 
times  you  have  to  mount  the  angles 
of  very  steep  arStes  of  snow,  feeling 
that  below  you  are  abysses  un- 
fathomable  to  the  eye,  and  that 
right  and  lefl  there  is  nothing 
nearer  than  the  nearest  planet; 
sometimes  you  have  to  traverse  the 
more  level  ridges  of  these  arites^ 
with  little  more  space  along  the 
ridge  than  enough  to  set  your  foot 
on,  and  with  rapid  inclines  on  either 
side  going  down  to  you  cannot 
guess  where.  These  situations,  as 
is  the  case,  I  suppose,  with  every 
form  of  danger,  <^m  and  steady 
some  minds,  while  X)n  others  they 
have  the  opposite  effect.  At  all 
events  they  keep  out  of  your  mind 
the  thought  of  time  ;  and  so  we 
were  surprised,  as  we  had  been  by 
the  advent  of  day,  at  finding  that 
our  object  was  attained,  and  that 
we  were  standing  on  the  summit  of 
our  continent. 

It  was  now  8.20  a.m.,  and  we 
had  been  climbing  seven  hours  and 
a  half.  To  disengage  ourselves 
from  the  rope  was  our  first  act. 
As  I  stepped  out  of  the  loop  a  sense 
of  liberty  and  relief  thrilled  through 
me.  My  first  thought  was  of  we 
Panorama  of  the  Alps  now  spread 
out  beneath  me ;  a  sight  I  had  often 
thought  about,  and  should  never 
again  behold.  The  actual  summit 
is  a  narrow  level- topped  snow  rib 
about  200  yards  in  length.  *0n  its 
northern  side  is  a  rapid  snow  de- 
scent ;  on  its  southern  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  below  the  summit  is  a 
parallel,  almost  level,  couch  of  snow, 
after  which  is  a  parallel  descent 
which  is  soon  lost  to  sight  in  pre- 
cipices. I  stood  for  some  time 
on  the  summit  rib  to  receive  on 
my  memory  the  photographs  of 
the  many  ranges  and  groups  of  the 
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Alpine  world  all  around.  Tbej 
were  so  fiir  below  that  the  whole 
goene  had  the  appearance  of  an 
embossed  map.  That  this  was  the  . 
•speet  of  the  Alpine  world  brought 
home  to  me  the  meaning  of  being 
three  miles  np  in  the  air. 

Haying  taken  not  mj  fiU,  but  as 
ft  were  a  first  deep  draught,  of  the 
grand  panorama,  breakfastr—it  was 
imx  third — ^was  annonnced.    On  the 
ooDch,  sheltered  bj  the  topmost  rib 
from  the  current  of  air  which  on 
this  morning  came  up  to  the  north 
ode,  mj  shawl,  which  a  porter  had 
Inonght  up,  had  been  spread  for  me 
on  the  snow  to  lie  upon.     The  sun- 
shine   was    delicious.     It    was    a 
sabtle  ether  pervading  with  invigo- 
lating  w«nntii  my  mind  as  well  as 
my  body.     Mj  muscles,  nxj  bones, 
my  very  brain  had   an  insatiable 
affinify    for    it.        Its    absorption, 
aided  by  the  other  adjuncts  of  the 
sitnation,  constituted  for  the  time 
their  summum  honum,  leaving  no- 
thing to  be  desired,  or  that  could 
he  thought  of,  as  wanting  or  better. 
No  thought  about  the  difficulty 
somd  fsel  in  breathing  rarefied  air, 
snjmore  than  about  the  cold  usually 
feh  at  these  heights,  occurred  to  me 
during    the    day;    in    fl&ct    these 
matters  were  never  at  all  in  my 
mind,  till  in  the  evening,  on  my 
return  to  Chamouni,  I  was  asked 
how  I  had  noanaged  with  respect 
to  them.     As  to  my  clothing,  I  did 
not  wear  on  the  sunmiit,  nor  at  any 
time  during  the  night  or  day,  any 
thing  more  than  I  wore  throughout 
1DJ  whole    excursion.      My  outer 
garb  was  a  suit  of  light  and  rather 
flimsy  cheviot,  and  my    inner  of 
rather  fine  merino.     These  on   so 
cafan  and  sunny  a  day  I  found  amply 
snflicient.     In  ascending,  and  again 
in  descending,  I  changed  both  socks 
and  boots  at  the  Orands  Mulcts. 

And  now,  as  it  is  9  a.m.,  we 
must  commence  our  descent.  Dur- 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  ascent  it 
had  been  in  my  mind  that  the 
places  wludi  ihmi  appeared  some- 


what hazardous  when  takeli  in  that 
direction,  would  appear  still  more 
so  when  taken  in  the  descent.  But 
I  had  dismissed  the  misgiving  with 
the  reflection  that  what  everybody 
else  does  for  the  first  .time,  I  also 
should  find  not  impossible.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  descent  of  these 
places  was  not  so  difficult  as  their 
ascent  had  been,  because  in  coming 
down  you  can  get  a  far  firmer  hold 
with  your  heel,  to  which  you  then 
trust,  than  you  can  with  your  toes 
and  the  inside  of  your  foot,  which 
only  can  be  used  in  going  up.  The 
descent^  as  there  is  no  rock-climb- 
ing, may  almost  be  called  a  run 
down.  We  stopped  again  for  a 
fourth  breakfiwt-— it  was  our  guides 
and  not  ourselves  who  required  it 
— at  the  spot  where  we  had  had 
our  second  breakfast.  In  three 
hours  we  were  at  the  Grands  Mu- 
lcts. 

Here  we  were  detained  two  hours 
while  our  men  took  their  first'dinner. 

• 

This  only  suggested  to  me  the 
wish  that  our  morning  on  the  moun- 
tain had  done  as  much  for  my  own 
appetite  as  for  theirs.  Some  might 
have  felt  it  almost  a  little  provok- 
ing  that  there  was  another  deten- 
tion at  the  Pierre  Pointue  for  their 
second  dinner,  for  which  the  land- 
lord gave  them  an  hour,  expending 
that  amount  of  time  in  malang  out 
his  note  for  what  had  been  con- 
sumed by  them  and  ourselves  since 
yesterday  at  9  a.m.  ;  for  the  cabane 
above,  as  well  as  the  little  inn 
here,  is  in  his  hands.  The  total 
was  eight  napoleons. 

I  am  not  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  reasonableness,  or 
otherwise,  of  this  charge,  for  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  with  an  investi- 
gation, which  would  have  been  use- 
less, of  its  items,  or  with  making 
any  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Of 
the  work,  however,  and  bearing  of 
the  guides  themselves,  I  am  not  al- 
together unqualified  to  form  an  es- 
timate ;  and,  if  ours  were  &ir  speci- 
mens of  Chamouni  guides,  and  I 
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understood  that  in  them  we  were 
&r  from  nnfortnnate,  my  conclasion 
cannot  be  altogether  fiftyonrable. 
Their  loo  francs  each — the  porters 
have  5oeach — being  settled  for  them 
by  the  tariff,  there  appears  to  be 
little  left  for  them  to  think  about  bat 
eating  and  drinking,  more  partion- 
larly  the  latter.  At  all  events  I  am 
nnable  to  say  that  our  men  seemed  to 
feel  the  nsaal  amount  of  interest 
either  in  their  work,  or  in  those 
who  employed  them.  From  this 
remark,  however,  a  large  deduction 
must  be  made  in  cases  where,  as  in 
ours,  several  guides  are  working 
together,  for  then,  as  we  all  know, 
what  is  the  business  of  all  becomes 
the  business  of  none.  Of  our  six 
men  only  one  came  to  me  for  a 
written  character.  The  inference 
from  this  is  not  favourable  to  the 
Ghamouni  system,  which  would 
thus  appear  to  educate  the  men 
into  an  indifference  to  character, 
indeed  to  everything  with  the  one 
exception  of  their  names  being  on 
the  list  of  guides.  How,  in  truth, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when,  with 
certain  well-known  exceptions,  each 
man  takes  his  turn  for  employment 
not  as  his  merits,  but  as  the  list, 
decides  ?  I  am  commenting  on  the 
system,  and  not  on  the  class,  for  of 
course  the  material  here  must  pri- 
marily be  as  good  as  elsewhere ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  every  class 
of  men  there  will  be  some  whom 
even  a  bad  system  will  fail  to  spoil. 
In  consequence  of  the  delays  I 
have  just  mentioned,  it  was  nearly 
7  P.M.  when  I  reached  my  hotel 
at  Ghamouni  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-seven  hours.  Having  had  a 
warm  bath — one  may  be  had  at 
any  hour  in  an  annex  of  the  hotel — 
I  found  myself  at  last  as  hungry  as 
I  had  with  some  envy  seen  our 
guides  to  be.  As  I  sat  at  table 
with  mnoh  bodily  comfort,  and 
some  mental  satisfaction,  at  having 
80  easily  and  pleasantly  achieved, 
at  near  the  close  of  my  sixtieth 
jear,  one  of  the  small  ambitions 


of  earlier  days,  my  thonghts  n 
back  to  what,  at  the  date  o 
first  visit  to  Ghamouni,  wer 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking 
that  time  fifty-three  years 
elapsed  since  in  1 787  a  humai 
had,  as  far  as  we  know,  first 
the  snow  of  the  great  sui 
This  had  been  at  last  accomp 
after  many  unavailing  atte 
attended  with  much  labour 
many  lisks.  And  even  in 
the  time  of  my  visit,  ascents 
still  few,  difficult  and  hazai 
The  recollection  of  the  grea 
aster  of  1820  for  many  subse 
years  was  felt  as  a  serious  dete 
From  1854  to  1861  attempte 
tinned  to  be  made  from  tii 
time  by  resolute  climbers,  a 
all  Englishmen,  to  ascertaii 
establish  the  best  route,  h 
latter  year,  that  is  only  fifteen 
ago,  this  was  finally  achieve 
Mr.  L.  Stephen  and  Mr.  F.  Tu 
The  true  route  having  now 
settled,  nothing  more  was  req 
bat  that  the  guides  should 
themselves  familiar  with  it» 
learn  how  to  provide  agains 
risks  from  avalanches,  falling : 
and  bad  weather.  All  this  ha 
been  done.  And  what  was 
held  impossible  has  at  last  be 
an  undertaking  which  den 
only  a  tolerably  steady  head  an 
powers  of  endurance. 

One  word  more  about  the 
mountain.  Supposing  the  intei 
ascensionist  possessed  of  the  < 
fications  just  above-mentioned 
thing  more  will  be  needed,  anc 
is  the  concurrence  of  the  wef 
Daring     a     continuance     of 
weather,  as  may  be  inferred 
what  has    been    said,   the    a 
presents  no  particular  dange 
difficulties.     In  bad  weather 
impossible.    After  bad  weatl 
must  be  difficult  and  may  be  i 
what  dangerous. 

August  8. — ^I  had  met  ox 
summit  two  distinguished  Swii 
censionists,  accompanied  by  ba 
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gnide  and  one  porter.     Thej  had 
reached  the  Grands  Mulets  the  pre- 
yious  night  from,  the  Coarmayeor 
side  by  the  Col  da  Geant.     I  afirain 
met  them  in  the  evening  in  Gha- 
monni.     I  had  left  home  with  the 
idea  floating  in  my  mind  of  the  tour 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  of  Monte  Rosa. 
That,   however,   after  my  trinmph 
over  the  Grand  Monarch,  appeared 
poor  and  insignificant  work.       So 
quickly  grows  onr  appetite  for  the 
ioe  and  snow  world  with  what  it 
feeds  on.     I  ioformed  my  Swiss  ac- 
qoaintances  of  the  altei*ed  state  of 
my  mind.    They  suggested  the  Tre- 
htete    glacier,  the    Col   dn    Mont 
Tondn,  the  Raitor,  the  Col  Colon 
and  AroUa    glacier,   and  the   Col 
d'H^rens  to  Zermatt.     This  scheme 
they  thought  would  give  not  inade- 
quate ideas  of  Alpine  scenery  and 
phenomena,   and  some  conception 
of  the  various  kinds  of  work  to  bo 
done  in  acquainting  one's  self  with 
tkem.    This   suggestion  I  at  once 
accepted  as  the  revised  plan  of  my 
campaign.     A    second    suggestion 
ihej  then  preferred,  which  was  that 
I  shoold  do  well  to  engage  their 
guide  Seraphin    Henri,   who    had 
been  recommended  to  them  by  the 
President  of  the  Florentine  branch 
ci  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  and  of 
whom  from  their  own  experience 
tkejT  spoke  in  high  terms,  and  toge- 
ther with    Seraphin   their  porter, 
UichelTruchet,  both  of  Courmayeur. 
As  I  was  not  disposed  to  look  for  a 
guide  in  Chamouni,  I  readily  ac- 
cepted their  second  suggestion  also. 
This  morning  I  saw  the  two  men, 
lod  arranged  with  them  to  accom- 
pany me  by  the   above-mentioned 
route   to   Zermatt.     Seraphin   was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
*  strong  active  man  of  eight  and 
twenty,  with  a  pleasiofr  expression 
and  frank  manner;    Trachet  was 
half  a   size  below  middle  height, 
and  of  a  cheerful  countenance  ;  he 
had  the  appearance  of  being  over- 
worked, bat  yet  able  to  bear  over- 
work, at  all  events  for  some  years 


to  come.  He  was  to  have  8  francs 
a  day  for  work  of  whatever  kind ; 
Seraphin  io  francs  for  road  and 
turf,  ice  and  snow  being  paid  for 
according  to  the  local  tariffs.  The 
return  from  Zermatt  was  to  count 
for  three  days  of  road  work.  This 
having  been  settled,  and  some  let- 
ters written,  I  walked  to  the  Flegere 
to  contemplate  the  field  of  yester- 
day's climb. 

August  g. — At  6  a.m.  had  break- 
fast, and  was  off  with  Seraphin  and 
Truchet  for  the  Tr61atete  ch&Iet. 
The  morning  was  fresh  and  bright. 
Les  Ouches  (5  miles)  was  soon 
reached.  Roadside  alder  copses  and 
upland  prairies,  that  had  been  seen 
thirty-six  years  ago,  came  back  to  re- 
collection as  distinctly  as  if  they  had 
been  seen  only  last  week.  Then  up 
the  Col  de  Voza.  The  descent  from 
this  was  through  a  shady  pine  forest, 
still  further  cooled  by  the  spray  of 
a  vigorous  torrent  from  the  western 
fiank  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  so  on  into 
the  fine  valley  of  Monjoie  ;  there  by 
many  villages  set  in  com  fields  and 
prairies,  at  varying  distances  up  the 
sides  of  grand  mountains,  topped 
with  snow,  and  sometimes  on  the 
left  seamed  with  glaciers,  till  Con- 
tamines  was  reached  at  11.30  a.m.  : 
a  charmingly  diversified  morning 
walk,  in  which  much  that  is  hu- 
manly interesting  was  combined 
with  much  of  what  is  most  impres- 
sive in  nature ;  the  sun  the  while 
pouring  out  over  all  invigorating 
floods  of  light  and  warmth.  Such 
walking  was  no  effort  of  body  or 
will,  for  the  scene  and  the  air  were 
quickening  influences  acting  on  a 
spring  within  which  moved  the 
feet. 

At  Contamines  I  put  up  at  the 
little  hotel  of  the  Col  do  Bonhomme. 
It  was  just  what  it  should  be,  not 
new — many  generations  of  peasants 
and  of  tourists  had  used  it — unpre- 
tending and  cool :  its  coolness,  too, 
was  welcome  afler  a  brisk  walk  of 
five  and  a  half  hours.  Opposite  to 
me,  as  I  sat  on  the  verandah,  were 
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the  grassy  slopes  of  the  grand  Mont 
Joli ;  in  the  Yalley  were  the  corn- 
fields of  the  thrifty  peasants,  the 
horrest  from  which  was  now  partly 
gathered  in ;  just  across  the  road 
was  the  little  garden  patch  of  the 
hotel.  Of  the  features  of  its  portly, 
but  still  active,  mistress  honesty  and 
good-nature  were  the  expression: 
you  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  would 
do  for  you  T\dth  pleasure  all  she 
could.  Unexceptionable  were  the 
chops  of  mountain  mutton,  the 
gravied  rice,  and  the  lemonade  en- 
livened with  cognac ;  so  also  was 
the  note.  At  2  p.m.  we  began  the 
ascent  to  the  Tr^latete  Ch&let— Pa- 
villon  the  books  call  it — by  a  rocky 
mountain  path,  along  which  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  changes 
as  does  that  of  the  scene.  In  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  we  had 
reached  the  ohMet. 

This  is  a  small    mountain    inn 
grafted  on  a  herdsman's  hut.     Be- 
neath is  the  stabling  for  about  a 
dozen  cows — ^there  are  also  about 
twenty  goats  on  the  alpe — over  the 
stables  are  the  sitting-room,  and  two 
bedrooms,  each  containing  two  beds. 
One  of  these  I  engaged  for  myself, 
and  the  other  for  my  men.     Over 
these  in  the  roof  are  the  sleeping- 
rooms  for  the  family ;  behind  them, 
on  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  kit- 
chen and  store  room.     We  found  in 
the  chli^let  the  young  wife  of  the 
herdsman,   at  that  time  down  in 
Contamines     pursuing    his    trade, 
three  children,  one  an  infant  in  the 
cradle,  and  the  old  grandam.     The 
young  wife  had  to  do  the  work  of 
the  alpe,  that  is  to  milk  the  cows 
and  goats,  and  make  the  cheese,  and 
to   wait  on   the  guests.     The   old 
grandam  did    the    cooking.      The 
chUlet  is  situated  about  thirty  feet 
below  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which 
here  overlooks  the  termination  of 
the  great  Tr^lat^te  glacier.     It  was 
a  delightfully  calm  and  sunny  even- 
ing.     The  tune  for  supper  had  not 
yet  come ;  the  cows  and  goats  had 
yet  to  be  brought  home — the  eld^t 


girl  did  that — and  to  be  milked,  and 
the  cheese  to  be  set.  I  loitered 
about  outside,  where  the  guide  and 
porter  were  sleeping  on  the  grass  in 
the  sun.  I  thought  that  I  had  sel- 
dom seen  a  finer  mountain  paoa- 
rama :  mountains,  and  again  moun- 
tains, everywhere.  Much  variety 
was  there  in  their  form,  as  there 
was,  which  is  a  great  point,  in  their 
direction.  At  my  feet  on  the  soutb 
side  the  mighty  glacier  descended 
&om  the  dark  {agged  peaks  of  the 
Aiguille  de  Tr^iat^te.  To  the  west 
were  the  Bonhomme  and  Mont  Joli. 
To  the  north  the  view  was  up  the 
Monjoie  valley,  cut  off  at  a  good 
distance  by  mountains.  To  the 
north-east  were  the  western  declivi- 
ties of  the  Mont  Blanc  range. 

When  the  sun  was  set  our  supper 
was  served.  The  hard- worked  young 
wife  had  now  milked  the  cows  and 
goats,  set  the  cheese,  provided  for 
her  guests,  and  attended  to  her  in- 
fant.    Onr  supper  over  we  retired 
to   rest,  leaving  her  and   the  old 
dame  to  prepare  what  we  should 
want  to  take  with  us  at  4  a.m.  to- 
morrow, and  then  to  retire  them- 
selves.    I  had  been  for  some  time 
asleep  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  burst 
of    uproar    throughout    the    little 
house.     It  was  as  if  a  party  of  luna- 
tics had  invaded  every  room  except 
the  one   I   occupied.     Some  were 
singing,  some  shouting,  apparently 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
as  much  noise  as  possible,  and  those 
who  were  giving  utterance  to  articu- 
late sounds  were  vociferating  at  the 
top  of  their  voice ;  and  at  the  same 
time  all   were  tramping  about,  up 
and  down,  in  and  out,  with  heavily 
nailed  boots  on  the  unstable  floor. 
The  good  woman  now  appeared  by 
my  bedside  to   ask  permission  to 
remove  the  bedding  from  the  second 
bed  in  my  room  :  it  would  go  some 
way  if  all  spread  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  sitting-room.     A  party  of  eight 
French  tourists  with  three   guides 
had  come  up,  and  she  was  at  her 
wits'  end  to  know  how  to  provide 
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for  them.  I  oonld  only  suggest  that, 
as  they  had  chosen  to  come  np  in 
the  night,   they  mnst    take   their 
chance  of   finding    something,   or 
nothing.     For  their  supper  she  was 
able  to  do  something ;  and  then  she 
did  what  she  conld  for  enabling 
some  of   them  to  lie  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  sitting-room,  giving  np 
to  the  rest  of  them  her  own  and  the 
old  dame's  apartment.     And  then 
irose  the  question  what  was  to  be 
done  with   them  in  the  morning. 
They  had  ordered  breakfast  at  2.30 
A.M.,  that  they  might  start  at  3  a.m. 
for  the   ascent  of   the  glacier,  of 
oonrse  taking  with  them  provisions 
for  the  day ;  and  then  we  had  to  be 
provided  for  also ;  but  at  their  sap- 
per they  had  consumed  her  last  loaf 
0!  bread.     The  good  woman,  how- 
e?er,  made  herself  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion :  as  soon  as  she  had  got  them 
moderately  quiet— a  difficult  task 
with  a  large  party  of  noise-loving 
Frenchmen — by  this  time  it  was 
10  o'clock  at  night — she  started  off 
down  the  mountain  to  Gontamines, 
and  was  np  again  at  2  p.m.  with 
enough  bread  on  her  back  for  all  of 
ns,  jiist  when  the  uproar  of  a  few 
boors  back  had  recommenced.     At 
a  littte  after  3  a.m.  it  was    heard 
dying  away  outside.    It  was  as  if  a 
storm  had  during  the  night  broken 
in  the    Httle    ch&let,  then    lulled, 
then  raged  again,  and  then  suddenly 
ptnedout. 

AugvH   10. — At  4  A.M.  we  fol- 
lowed.    The  Frenchmen  were  only 
gomg  np  the  glacier,  but  to  a  higher 
point  on  it  than  my  route  would 
tdce  me.     I  was  bound  for  Cour- 
aayenr,  to  be  reached  by  the  Col  dn 
Koiit  Tondn  and  the  Allee  Blanche. 
The  path  oommenced  on  the  moun- 
tun  side  parallel  to  the  glacier.  To 
tins,  after  a  time,  we  descended,  by 
getting  down  the  face  of  a  rock,  a 
gymnastic  operation  in  which  we 
were  somewhat  aided  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  broken  ladder.      The 
ascent    of   the  glacier    from  this 
point  to,  <m  its  opposite  side,  the 


foot  of  Mont  Tondu,  just  beneath  its 
col,  occupied,  with  the  addition  of 
reaching  the  glacier,  two  hours.  It 
was  easy  walking,  the  crevasses^ 
with  a  guide  who  knows  the  ground, 
offering  no  difficulty.  When  we 
had  reached  the  foot  of  Mont  Tondn, 
where  it  abuts  on  the  glacier,  and  I 
looked  up  the  long  steep  incline  of 
hard  slippery  snow,  just  fringed  on 
the  top  with  a  narrow  streak  of 
black  rock,  my  only  reasons  for 
supposing  I  could  do  it  were  that 
it  had  to  be  dooe,  and  that  other 
people  had  done  it.  All  the  way  up 
this  snow  incline  of  perhaps  two 
miles  or  more,  steps  would  have  to 
be  cut.  But  in  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  we  took  our  seats  on  the 
narrow  fringe  of  black  rock,  having 
been  somewhat  delayed  by  two  or 
three  rather  awkward  crevasses^ 
besides  the  step-cutting,  which, 
however,  on  ice-cmsted  snow,  is 
hardly  more  than  chipping  through 
the  crust. 

Perched  on,  and  reclining  against, 
the  clean  smooth  blocks  of  shattered 
rock,  ridged  up  along  the  summit 
of  the  col,  which  is  only  a  few  feet 
wide,  we  had  our  second  breakfEist. 
These  were  seats  which  no  dust 
coald  defile,  nor  lichen  stain.  I  here 
recall,  as  I  did  a  few  pages  back, 
when  I  was  in  thought  again  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  BLeidc,  the  intense 
satisfaction  I  felt  during  this  forty 
minutes'  halt,  which,  however,  was 
only  what  is  sure  to  recur  more  or 
less  strongly  on  all  such  occasions. 
What  has  been  felt  so  frequently  I 
have  at  times  endeavoured  to  ana- 
lyse ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  satisfaction  which 
is  compounded  of  several  elements. 
Strong  emotions  do  not  necessarily 
result  from  the  potency  of  some 
single  overmastering  cause.  They 
may,  I  think,  equally  be  produced 
by  several  concurrent  causes,  no 
one  of  them  very  potent  in  itself, 
but  all  acting  simultaneously,  and 
converging  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
here  we  seem  to  have  such  a  con- 
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cnlrence  of  caases.  EvideDily  it  is 
a  satisfaction  both  of  the  body  and 
of  the  mind.  When,  after  a  long 
climb,  exacting  nnasaal  exertion  as 
well  as  anosnalcarefalness,  yon  have 
in  one  step  completed  your  work, 
and  the  mental  and  bodily  strain 
have  both  terminated  at  the  same 
moment,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
no  sense  of  strain  remains  in  the 
mind,  or  in  any  limb  or  organ.  No- 
where is  there  any  sense  ot*  failing, 
but,  instead,  an  all-pervading  and 
delightful  sense  of  rest.  And  then 
the  crisp  freshness  of  the  air,  and 
the  life-giving  warmth  of  the  sun, 
at  these  heights  most  sweet  re- 
storatives of  nature,  intensify  this 
sense  of  rest.  And  so,  perhaps,  you 
are  carried  on  to  the  flattering 
thought  that  from  the  sole  of  your 
foot  to  the  crown  of  your  head 
there  is  not  in  you  an  unsound  or- 
gan or  fibre.  Something,  too,  must 
have  been  taken  out  of  you  by  your 
early  work,  and  this  waste  your 
breakfast  of  cold  meat  and  wine 
seems  to  be  at  once,  without  any 
process  of  digestion,  replacing — 
another  pleasurable  feeling.  And 
your  mind,  at  the  same  time,  is 
occupied,  as  it  were  entranced,  with 
the  novelty,  the  grandeur,  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  This  ridge 
of  rock  on  which  you  are  perched 
is  a  throne,  from  which  you  are 
looking  down  on  mighty  glacier 
falls  below  you,  which  your  eye  then 
follows  up  to  vast  snow-fields  and 
black  aiguilles,  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  at  any  great  distance  or  much 
arbove  you,  and  over  all  Mont  Blanc 
is  towering  majestically ;  and  so  the 
thought  arises  in  your  mind  that 
you  have  scaled  Nature's  vast 
water-factory  and  storehouse  of 
rivers,  and  that  you  alone  of  all 
the  world  are  here  to-day  to  see 
this  great  sight.  Merely  to  give 
expression  to  my  satisfaction  I  said 
to  Seraphin, '  Up  here  ihe  glorious 
sunshine  is  enough  for  happiness.' 
*  Yes,'  he  repUed,  '  for  those  who 
have  a  good  heart.' 


But  we  have  much  work 
before  us,  and  must  descend  fo 
dinner  to  the  terrestrial  condi 
of  Courmayeur.  For  some  tin 
had  to  clamber  down  the  i 
face  of  the  south  side  of  the 
It  was  too  steep  for  snow  tc 
on,  or  to  admit  of  inattention, 
working  together  of  eye  and 
and  foot,  of  mind  and  muscle 
a  large  balance  of  pleasure, 
last  we  reached  the  glacie 
which  the  men  gave  what  se 
the  ridiculous  name  of  Glacie 
Glacier.  It  appears  that  the 
pinnacles  above  are  called  Aigi 
du  Glacier,  and  hence  the  taut< 
of  the  name.  We  were  no^ 
the  sunny  side  of  the  range,  ai 
consequence  found  the  snow  ii 
condition.  It  was  also  mud 
sured.  Our  plan  was  notto  dei 
it,  which  would  have  obliged 
cross  the  fissures,  and  aho  t 
ascend  again  to  the  Col  de  la  Se 
but  to  cross  the  glacier  and 
the  buttresses  of  the  heights  be 
it,  so  as  to  come  down  on  the 
mit  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne. 
we  effected.  The  last  part  o1 
way  was  through  a  broad  : 
strewn  ravine,  from  which 
emerged,  not  far  from  its  hea 
zigzagging  up  a  couloir  of  r 
snow,  which  at  times  we  were 
to  leave  for  the  somewhat  less 
ten  shale  on  its  left  side, 
landed  us,  at  12  o*clock,  01 
summit  of  the  col,  where,  no 
from  the  cross  that  marks 
boundary  between  France  and '. 
we  had  our  third  breakfast, 
grandeur  of  the  entourage  is 
known.  In  four  hours  after  i 
from  our  seats,  here  of  flc 
turf,  with  a  herd  of  cows  qi 
grazing  and  tinkling  their 
around  us,  we  had  traverse! 
A116e  Blanche,  taking  the  in< 
at  a  run,  and  were  in  Courma 
The  descent  was  4,321  feet 
distance  of  twelve  miles, 
barrenness  and  bleakness  of 
upper  part  of  the  valley  is  in  '. 
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ing  with  the  stapendons  rock  archi- 

tectare  of  the  Mont  Blano  range, 

which  overhangs  it   on   the   left. 

With  this  the   snow.patches    yon 

cross  harmonise.  The  great  feature 

of  the  middle  distance  is  the  lofty, 

straight,  long,  wall-like  moraine  of 

the  Miage,  a  stmctare  well  worthy 

of    the    forces    the    monarch    of 

European  mountains  can  put  into 

operation.     The  fine  G-lacier  of  the 

Brenva  comes  into  view  as  yon  are 

ftboat  to  face  to  the  south  at  the 

junction    of   the   valley  you  have 

been    desoendiog    with    the    Yal 

Ferrex. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
Angelo  of  Courmayeor.  I  was, 
I  believe,  the  only  Englishman  in 
the  house.  Ahout  sixty  Italians 
sat  down  to  dinner;  some,  I  sup- 
posed, were  lodging  in  the  town. 
What  one  sees  at  hotels  of  this 
Hud  give  rise  to  the  thought  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
English  hotels,  and  in  our  English 
way  of  using  them.  In  the  cookery 
tbere  was  something  of  science, 
ood  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
dinner  something  of  art.  After 
dinner  the  company  adjourned  to  a 
number  of  small  tables  placed  in 
the  quadrangle  outside,  to  sip  coffee, 
plftj  at  cards  and  chess,  smoke, 
and  converse. 

A^tqwt  II. — This  morning  while 

I  was  at  breakfast  Seraphin  came 

to  inform  me  that  he  bad  found 

bis  old  £ekther  so  dangerously  ill 

that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 

sbaodoning  his  engagement.     This 

I  mnch  regpretted.     For  the  Ruitor 

be  sabstituted  Jean  Proment ;  and 

for  what  I  farther  contemplated  he 

adfised  me  to  telegraph  to  Ghatillon 

for  Jean  Batiste,  of  that  ilk,  to  meet 

oieatAosta.   This  I  did.   At  ham. 

I  started  with  Proment  and  Truchet 

for  La    ThuiUe,  from  which    the 

Baitor  is  taken  on  this  side.     The 

distance  appeared  to  be  somewhat 

over  ten  miles.      At   La    Thuille 

there  is  no  accommodation ;  but  at 

the  village  of  La  Goletta,  or  Grande 


Gt)lette,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond  La  Thuille,  all  one  can 
want  will  be  found  at  No.  i,  the 
house  of  Madame  Celestine  Marcoz. 
Everything  is  clean,  and  everything 
that  can  be  done  for  you  will  be 
done  with  pleasure.  Madame  Mar- 
coz is  a  widow,  but,  from  the  size 
and  get-up  of  her  establishment,  I 
suppose  that  in  Grande  Golette 
thei*e  is  no  one  in  a  better  position 
than  uhe.  To-day  the  world  of 
Grande  Golette  were  busy  in  bring- 
ing  home  their  hay  on  mule-back, 
for  which  they  then  had,  and  for 
some  time  had  had,  the  best  of 
weather.  Having  watched  the 
night  come  down  from  the  western 
mountain  tops  into  the  valley,  I 
retired  to  rest,  for  we  were  to  start 
to-morrow  at  3  a.m. 

August  12. — At  midnight  I  hap- 
pened to  be  awake  (what  made  me 
wakeful  was  that  I  had  lent  my 
watch  to  Proment),  and  found  that 
the  good  widow,  being  one  of  those 
who  are  careful  about  many  things, 
was  up,  and  preparing  the  break- 
fast. This  was  served  at  2.30,  and 
at  ten  minutes  before  3  I  had 
paid  the  bill,  and  we  were  off.  The 
bill  for  my  lodging,  for  dinner, 
supper,  and  breakfast,  for  myself 
and  two  men,  and  for  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions,  including 
wine,  for  a  long  day  on  the  Ruitor, 
amounted  to  17  francs  75  cents.  I 
mention  my  bills  sometimes,  be- 
cause much  has  of  late  been  said 
in  print  against  the  charges  of 
Alpine  hotels. 

It  would  be  some  time  yet  before 
the  shadows  we  cast  on  the  bright 
moonshine  would  be  lost  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun.  After  four 
hours  alongside  of  the  vigorous  tor- 
rent of  the  Ruitor,  and  alongside 
of,  and  up,  mighty  mountain  flanks, 
the  latter  part  a  grand  climb,  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  glacier 
is  entered  on ;  and  here,  seated  on 
the  bottom  of  a  moraine,  we  had 
our  second  breakfast.  At  7.30  a.m. 
we  stepped  on  to  the  ice.     This 
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soon  passed  into  snow,  which  we 
did  not  leave  for  five  hoars  and  a 
half.  On  this  side  of  the  col  (on 
the  other  it  is  qnite  different)  the 
snow-field  is  of  great  extent.  In 
the  fe^hion  of  vast  chalk  downs  it 
swells  and  rolls  in  all  directions 
without  any  considerable  ascents, 
and  with  bnt  little  rock  protruding 
through  it.  The  scene  has  its  dis- 
tinctive features,  of  which  simpli- 
city and  magnitude  are  the  cha- 
racteristics. Around  you  are  these 
undulating  expanses  of  snow,  to 
the  eye,  as  you  ascend,  interminable. 
YHien  you  look  back,  which  you 
cannot  but  do  frequently,  you  are 
confronted  by  the  southern  side  of 
Mont  Blanc,  constructed  stupen- 
dously  of  alternate  ribs  of  black 
rock  buttresses,  and  of  intervening 
fl^laciers  now  gleaming  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  This  is  a  sight  worth 
coming  so  far  to  see.  You  find 
yourself  on  the  col  quite  unex- 
pectedly. Your  first  thought  is  to 
look  down.  You  see  at  a  glance 
that,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  the 
souUiem  side,  the  whole  structure 
and  character  of  the  scene  is 
changed.  At  your  feet  is  a  rock 
precipice  of  some  two  hundred,  or 
more,  feet  in  depth,  which  yon  will 
have  to  clamber  down.  The  snow 
also  beneath  this  is  steeply  inclined. 
Exactly  confronting  you  now  are 
the  G-rivola  and  the  Grand  Paradis : 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  your 
late  retrospective  view  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

As  this  was  to  be  a  day  of  six- 
teen hours  out,  without  any  delay 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  de- 
scent. The  mountain,  fortunately, 
is  not  composed  of  one  compact 
mass  of  rock,  but  of  rock  pervaded 
with  parallel  cleavages,  which  sepa- 
rate it  into  slabs  of  four  or  five 
feet  in  thickness.  It  has  besides 
been  tilted  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  its  southern  i&ce  cat 
off  perpendicularly.  If  that  were 
all,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scend it.     The  weathering,   how- 


ever, of  ages  has,  as  is  always  the 
case,  acted  somewhat  more  on  the 
upper  than  on  the  lower  slabs,  and 
this  gives  along  the  planes  of 
cleavage  little  ledges,  generally  co- 
vered with  small  loose  dSbris  of 
rock.  By  these  ledges  we  got 
down  to  the  snow.  That  we  found 
was  not  only  steep  (that  it  was  so 
we  had  seen  from  above),  but  also, 
in  consequence  of  its  &cing  the 
south,  rather  rotten.  After  some 
little  time  spent  on  this  we  came 
to  an  ice-fall — truly  an  ice-wall — 
of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  depth. 
Its  face  appeared  to  me  an  alarm- 
ingly near  approach  to  the  per- 
pendicular ;  and  besides,  the  bright 
sun,  that  had  for  some  hours  been 
shining  on  it,  had  made  its  surface 
somewhat  treacherous.  I  observed, 
too,  that  it  was  somewhat  fissured. 
Still  it  had  to  be  done,  and  as 
Proment  at  once  advanced  upon  it, 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  could  be  done  ;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  it  was  done,  and 
greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  without 
a  stumble  or  slip.  A  glissade  down 
a  second,  but  less  steep,  pente  of 
snow  landed  us,  near  the  end  of 
the  glacier,  on  a  little  island  of 
rock,  where  we  had  our  dinner. 
Oar  gourde  of  wine  we  cooled  in 
a  little  run  of  water  at  our  feet. 
Around  we  found  the  recent  foot- 
prints of  a  herd  of  chamois,  whose 
favourite  food  abounds  hereabouts. 
It  did  not  lessen  my  enjoyment  of 
this  refection  that  I  had  as  it  were 
set  up  before  me  te  be  looked  at, 
the  ice- wall,  and  the  rock-wall,  we 
had  just  come  down. 

After  dinner,  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  we  were  off  the  glacier,  and 
on  the  precipitous  side  of  a  deep 
ravine,  where  a  slip  or  stumble 
coald,  probably,  not  have  been  re- 
peated. At  about  2.30  we  reached 
some  ch&lets  on  the  alpe  above 
Fomet,  the  highest  village  of  the 
Val  Grisanche.  In  four  hours  and 
a  half,  that  is  at  7  p.m.,  we  entered 
Ivrogne,  at  the  other  extremity  of  this 
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Tallej,  a  distance  fix)m  the  cb&lets, 
I  sappoee,  of  15  or  16  miles.     As 
the  way  is,  almost  throughont,  an 
nnusnally  rough  mule-path,  I  was 
ekd,  notwiths^Einding  the  geological 
interest  of  the  many  vast  slabs  and 
blocks  of  glacier-polished  gneiss  by 
the  wayside,  and  the  wild   aspect 
of  the  scene,  to  find  myself  at  the 
end  of  it ;  for  I  began  to  feel,  the 
only  occasion  on  which   I  felt  so 
danng  the  excursion,  that  my  feet 
bad  had  enough  of  it.  Not  so,  how- 
eyer,  Truchet;  for  he,  with  his  load 
on  his    back,  and   his   face    sun- 
scorched  and  heated  to  the  crimson 
of  a  cock's   comb,  stepped  along 
briskly  to  the  last,  singing  as  he 
went,  a  little  in  advance,  perhaps 
that  his  vigorous  carolling  might 
sot  be     obtrusive.      His    sixteen 
bonrs' work  had  only  given  him  heart 
ftnd  wind.      He  had  finished  the 
AU^  Blanche  in  the  same  style,  but 
tben  it  had  been  supposed  that  he 
bad  begun,  like  a  mule,  to  feel  the 
attractions,  and  to  be  enlivened  by 
tlieTision,  of  home. 

The -inn  at  Ivrogne  is  architec- 
torallj  respectable.  You  pass 
thnragk  a  good-sized  kitchen  to  a 
fur  enough  salle-a-monger.  My 
bedroom  was  18  feet  square,  but  it 
contained  only  two  movable  arti- 
dea,  the  bed  and  a  small  chair,  which 
gave  to  it  an  appearance  of  still 
graater  amplitude.  The  wine  was 
good,  and  the  food  not  bad. 

August  13. — The  bill  for  dinner, 
bmkbst,  and  lodgings  was  22fr. 
This  was  for  myself  only,  the  men  not 
being  included;  Proment,  indeed, 
had  not  spent  the  evening,  or  slept, 
at  the  hoteL  For  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  accommodation,  every- 
thing good  of  its  kind,  at  the  *  Mont 
Bhmc,'  of  Aosta,  I  was  charged  next 
morning  exactly  half  the  above  sum. 
On  showing  this  Ivrogne  bill  to  an 
hotel  manager  at  Aosta,  his  remark 
was  that  it  was  not  a  bill  but  a  theft. 
This  was  the  only  instance,  through- 
out myexeurnon,  in  which  I  met  at 
hotds  with  manifest  dishonesty.    I 


did  not  submit  without  a  word  of 
remonstrance.  The  silent  shrug  of 
the  landlord's  shoulders  and  his 
expanded  palms,  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  remonstrance,  but 
pleaded  at  the  same  time  inability  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. With  this  view  of  the  case 
I  quite  agreed,  and  his  gestures  and 
expression  told  his  helplessness  so 
comically  that  I  was  in  a  sort  satis- 
fied. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  so  I  made  it 
a  day  of  complete  rest  by  going  on 
to  Aosta,  about  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters  off,  in  a  char.  I  found 
that  the  rooms  there  of  the  Italian. 
Alpine  Club  are  open  to  Englishmen 
who  wish  to  use  their  books,  photo- 
graphs, or  maps.  In  the  evening 
Carrel,  a  man  well  known  in  the 
Yal  Toumanche  district  as  a  good 
guide,  arrived  from  Ghatillon  to 
take  me  over  the  Col  Colon  and  Col 
d'Herens  to  Zermatt,  having  been 
sent  by  Jean  Batiste,  who  was  un- 
able to  come  himself. 

August  14. — At5.30A.M.  we  started 
for  the  Pr^rayen  chalet  at  the  head 
of  the  Yal  Pelline.  As  far  as  'the 
village  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles 
from  Aosta,  there  is  a  carriageable 
road.  For  this  distance  I  engaged 
a  char,  which  left  about  twenty 
miles  for  walking.  This  valley  has 
somewhat  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  variety  and  grandeur, 
compounded  of  grassy  and  forest- 
clad  .  slopes,  rocky  escarpments, 
glaciers,  torrents,  craggy  pinnacles, 
and  snow  caps.  At  10.30  we  dined 
at  the  house  of  the  Cure  of  Bionaz. 
The  housekeeper  had  a  pleasing 
voice,  and  smile,  and  manner,  but 
no  meat.  Allowing  her  merits  to 
balance  the  deficiency  of  the  locality, 
we  were  not  dissatisfied  with  our 
refection  of  eggs,  macaroni,  and  soup 
of  herbs.  At  3.30  we  had  reached 
Prerayen.  As  we  entered  the  ohMet 
some  drops  were  falling:  these  soon 
increased  to  a  heavy  down-pour, 
such  as  is  common  in  the  mountains, 
and  which  lasted  for  two  hours. 
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The  oh&lefc  we  found  deserted.  There 
was  no  indication  about  it  of  any- 
one haying  been  there  lately.  This, 
as  we  had  not  brought  any  provi- 
sions  with    ns,  was  discouraging. 
On  a  second  inspection,  however, 
we  discovered  a  porter's  load  on 
which  were  laid  two  parasols.   This 
a  peasant,  who  soon  after  came  by, 
interpreted  to  us,  explaining  at  the 
same  time  the  position  of  affairs. 
Two  English  ladies,  he  told  us,  had 
slept  the  previous  night  at  Bionaz, 
had  started  that  morning  for  the 
ascent    of     a     mountain    between 
Bionaz  and  Prerayen,  and  had  sent 
on  their  porter  to  Prerayen  to  get 
things   comfortable  for  the  night. 
But  he,  finding  the  place  deserted, 
had  gone  on  to  a  rather  more  dis- 
tant aipe,  to  which  the  herdsmen 
had  taken  their  cows,  to  bring  back 
the  head  man,  who  might  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  about  6  p.m.     There  was, 
we  were  also  told,  much  to  our  re- 
lief, a  store  of  eatables  in  our  chalet, 
and  that  the  good  man  would  bring 
with  him  a  sufficiency  of  milk.     As 
it  had  now  become  cold,  and  the 
down-pour  was  not  abating,  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion in  which  the  two  English  ladies 
would  arrive.    All  I  could  do  was  to 
order  my  men  to  light  a  fire  in  the 
shed  in  which  the  cheese  is  made,  and 
to  take  care  that  it  was  a  f^ood  one. 
It  would,  I  thought,  be  much  needed. 
A  little  before  6  the  rain-cloud  drifted 
away,  and  we  began  to  watcl^  the 
side  of  the  mountain  by  which  we 
expected  the  ladies  would  descend. 
But  instead  of  this  we   soon  saw 
them  advancing  up  the  valley  with 
unfSaltering  steps  at  a  steady  rate. 
From   the  mountain  they  had  as- 
cended they  had  seen  the  storm  ap- 
proaching, and   had   got  down  in 
time  to  find  shelter  before  the  worst 
came  on;  and  so,  with  the  aid  of 
waterproofs  and   good  boots,  were 
none  the  worse  for  the  storm.     A 
little  after  6  the  herdsman  arrived, 
and  set  before  ns  our  supper   of 
cheese,  butter,  very  stale  bread,  cof- 


fee, and  wine.     He  had  a  few 
but  these  must  be  reserved  foi 
visioning,  to-morrow  morning, 
two  parties  for  the  Col  de  Cole 

And  now  we  had  to  detei 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  i 
The  cheese  room  was  impos 
for  its  floor,  where  it  ww 
dust,  was  mud.  The  rooi 
which  we  had  had  our  suppe 
impossible,  for  it  was  only  a 
that  bai*ely  held  a  narrow  tabl 
bench.  The  herdsmen's  roon 
almost  impossible,  for  it  was  f 
fleas,  and  offensively  dirty,  ai 
the  three  hay  beds  it  container 
had  been  flooded  by  the 
There  remained  only  the  hay 
a  structure  about  25  feet 
12  wide,  and  as  much  pe 
in  height ;  and  to  this  we  b 
ourselves.  At  its  further  en 
hay  was  piled  up  to  the  eaves 
part  I,  the  guides,  and  the  p 
were  to  occupy.  At  the  end  to^ 
the  door  the  hay  was  only 
five  feet  above  the  ground ; 
the  ladies  selected.  I  did 
spend  much  time  in  con  temp! 
the  stars  through  the  openin 
neath  the  eaves,  and  through 
holes  in  the  shingle  roof,  for, 
ray  head  on  my  sac  for  a  p 
I  was  soon  asleep.  After  a 
the  heat,  caused  by  my  having 
sided  two  or  three  feet  int 
loose  hay,  awoke  me.  After 
search  having  found  ray  pil! 
slept  on,  upon  the  hay  now 
consolidated,  till  a  little  1 
4  A.M.,  when  we  were  called. 

August  15. — The  ladies  h 
risen  first,  had  got  their  coffe 
were  off  at  4.30.  As  I  an 
men  did  not  descend  from 
upper  region  till  their  toile 
been  completed,  we  were  not 
weigh  till  5.  The  steep  ascen 
the  rugged  alpe  to  the  fc 
the  glacier  was  effected  in  i 
less  than  an  hour.  There 
no  difficalties  in  reaching  th 
A  rib  of  rock,  requiring  JD 
one    place   a    little    caution, 
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soggestiiig  the  hope  that  the  points 
hj  which  jou  are  polling  yourself 
up    may   not    give      way,    takes 
jon  from  the  lower  and  shorter  to 
the  upper  stage  of  the  glacier.  The 
way  above  this  rib  was  at  first  a 
ihppery  but  easy  incline  of  gen- 
erally clean  ice ;  the  rest  was  com- 
posed  of  sufiElciently  easy  ascents 
of  snow.     On  the  very  summit  of 
the  col  is  a  low  island  of  rock,  upon 
which    a    cross  has    been    raised. 
Here  the  two   parties  breakfasted 
together.     The  scene  at  this  point 
is  yery  grand.     The  descent  before 
JOU  is  the  head  of  the  great  Arolla 
glacier.      To  the  lefl  is  the  long 
stupendous  precipice  of  this  side  of 
the  Mont  Colon,  and  on  the  right 
a  grand  dome  belonging  to  Mont 
Bertol.       We    were    three    hours 
reaching  this  point,  the  snow  being 
in  the  best  possible  condition.    The 
descent  of    the   Arolla    glacier  is 
magnificent ;      first    down     broad 
cnrred  sweeps  of  snow,  to-day  in 
places  somewhat  soft,  and  therefore 
neaTT  work ;  then  a  g^nd  moraine 
o!  hkMsks  of  rock,  which,  as  it  is 
iadined  at  no  greater  angle  than 
win  admit  of  the  clean  loose  frag- 
menis  keeping  their  places,  makes 
it  no  easy  matter  for  you  to  do  the 
same  in  descending  them.    At  this 
point  on  your  left  the  great  glacier 
de  Yuibez  fiftlls  by  an  impressively 
massive,   and  much   fissured,   ice- 
cascade    into    the    Arolla   glacier. 
The  scene  is  here  most  imposing. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  glacier 
is  a  long  reach  of  solid  ice,  taken 
best  at  a  half  run.    Here  the  ladies 
overtook  me.    Their  snow-troopiug 
and  peak-climbing  were  all  honest 
work,  well  and  heartily  done.    To- 
morrow they  were   to  ascend  the 
Mont  Colon,  one  of  the  few  acces- 
aible  summits  on  which  they  had 
not  yet  stood.    After  the  glacier 
came  about  half-an-hour  of  rough 
rock-strewn  way  to  the   excellent 
little  inn  at  the  head  of  the  Arolla 

vaOey* 
It  was  now  ii  a.m.    I  halted 


here  two  hours  for  dinner ;  and 
then  descending  the  Arolla  valley 
to  Hauderes,  there  turned  to  the  right 
and  ascended  the  narrow  head  of 
the  Val  d'Herens.  In  four  hours 
from  Arolla,  that  is  at  5  p.m.,  I 
reached  the  new  and  comfortable 
little  inn  of  the  great  Ferpecle 
glacier.  Including  halts  I  had  been 
out  twelve  hoars,  and,  throughout^ 
the  interest  of  the  scene  had  never 
flagged.  The  contemplation  daring 
the  evening  of  the  junction,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  iron 
ridge  of  Mont  Miae,  of  the  Fer- 
pecle and  Mine  glaciers,  and  of 
their  last  descent  in  a  broad^ 
grandly  rent  and  torn,  and  rapid 
ice-fall,  fittingly  stirred  and  har- 
dened the  mind  for  to-morrow's 
task. 

August  16.— Our  destination  was 
Zermate  by  way  of  the  Cold'Herens. 
It  was  not  quite  4  A.M.,  when^ 
having  had  our  first  breakfast,  we 
left  the  little  hotel  of  Ferpecle, 
laanched  for  the  day  with  the  *  boii 
voyage '  of  the  young  woman  who 
had  willingly  done  for  us  all  she 
could  since  our  arrival  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  morning  was  as  fine 
as  all  the  preceding  mornings  had 
been  since  I  had  left  Martigny. 
With  attention  there  was  just  light 
enough  to  show  us  where  to  set  our 
feet.  As  we  traversed  the  moun- 
tain side,  always  ascending,  we 
were  soon  above  the  termination  of 
the  Ferpecle  glacier.  In  less  than 
two  hours  we  had  reached  the 
Bricolla  chalets,  where  the  night 
used  generally  to  be  passed  by  those 
who  were  taking  this  route.  The 
comfort  of  the  new  hotel  at  Fer- 
pecle is  very  much  to  be  preferred 
now,  except  by  those  to  whom  the 
saving  of  two  hours'  walking  is 
an  important  consideration.  In 
somewhat  less  than  another  hour 
we  had  reached  the  point  where 
the  mountain-side  has  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  glacier.  It  was 
now  7  o'clock,  and  here  we 
had    our    second    breakfast.    The 
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giandenr  of  tbis  ice«field,  ■  otie  of 
the  finest  in  the  Alps,  is  Roon  ap- 
parent. It  mpidlj  expands  to  a 
-width  of  abont  five  oodles,  while  in 
front  no  limit  is  seen.  -  All  around 
are  summits  of  almost,  or  quite,  the 
first  order.  There  are  enough  of 
erevcLsses  to  be  interestiilg,  and  of 
snow  ascents  to  try  jour  endurance 
shrewdly,  and  one  giant  moraine  to 
be  climbed  and  traversed.  Breadth 
of  view,  long  sweeps  of  snow  in- 
cUnes  near  and  far,  grand  snow 
bosses,  and  black  pinnaoles  and 
precipices,  are  its  salient  features. 
I  inwardly  thanked  my  Swiss 
acquaintances  for  having  sent  me 
to  see  it.  At  11.45,  having  stepped 
briskly  along,  for  the  surface  of  the 
snow  was  throughout  quite  sound, 
we  stood,  to  myself  quite  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  brink  of  the  col.  The 
broken  rock,  a  couple  of  yards  wide 
on  the  top,  was  just  on  the  level 
of  the  snow  we  had  just  left,  a  few 
inches  only,  if  that,  above  it ;  but 
on  the  other  side  it  fell  for  about  a 
hundred  feet. 

Here  we  halted  for  dinner  on  the 
very  brink.  No  one  who  has  not 
dined  on  such  a  spot,  with  his  mind 
full  of  what  he  has  passed  in  reach- 
ing it,  while  his  eyes  are  feeding 
on  what  is  before  him,  can  form 
any  JQst  idea  of  the  attractions  of 
the  mountains.  Mental  enjoyments 
are  to  be  estimated  both  by  their 
intensity  and  by  their  duration; 
and  I  know  none  that  at  the  time 
are  more  intense  than  these,  and 
afterwards  more  durable,  for  they 
may  always  be  recalled  at  will.  In  the 
deep  depression  at  our  feet  was  the 
rapidly  inclined  Stock  glaciers  se- 
parated by  the  low  ridge,  or  rather 
deep  rock-fall,  of  the  Stockje  from 
the  great  Tiefenmatten  glacier,  both 
uniting  to  form  the  vast  volume  of 
the  Zermatt  glacier.  Rising  above 
these,  and  towering  above  every, 
thing,  and  here  seen  from  its  base 
to  its  sunamit,  was  the  most  stupen- 
dous object  of  the  whole  Alpine 
world,  the  mighty  Matfcerhom.  Who 


would  not  rejoiceat  fiftdinglij 
ait  such  a  climax  of  the  wouidei 
the  glories  of  the  snow-worldiJ 
thoughts^  too— wha;i  you  hnn 
to  think>— of  the  process  by." 
Nature  oonstnicted  the  might} 
terhom,  of  the  ages  spent 
construction^  of  the  sncceedini 
spent  in  cutting  away,  disint 
ing,  and  removing  the  scaffo 
and  of  the  processes  Nature  is ; 
mcMuent  carrying  on  in  the  vai 
wondrous  weather  and  river  ft 
it  has  built  up  around  you,  c 
and  pleasurably  move  the  miii 
The  descent  down  the  face  • 
rock-wall  was  not  here,  as  i 
been  at  the  Ruitor,  along  littic 
like  ledges  weathered  in  uj 
strata,  but  down  the  face  of  thi 
sometimes  over  the  exposed  xn 
tured  rock,  sometimes  OTor 
dShris  caught  on  little  niches  < 
solid  rock.  Much  carefulnes 
requisite  in  passing  from  off  tl 
of  the  rock- wall  to  the  snowabi 
on  it,  which  was  fissured,  stee; 
rotten.  After  this  came  an  ice 
not  so  steep,  deep,  or  fissured  a 
on  the  Ruitor.  Then  glissac 
snow  inclines,  one  taken  si 
These  were  followed  by  the  Ion 
steep  rock  descent  of  the  Stoc 
the  great  moraine  of  the  Ze 
glacier.  The  Stockje  in  plac 
quires  caution.  In  going  do 
I  felt  as  if  my  feet  had  devc 
new  powers,  having  in  some  c 
become  organs  of  prehension, 
moraine  which  came  next  i 
order  of  our  route  is  a  lofty  re 
structure  well  compacted  wit 
and  sand,  and  with  a  good  pai 
along  its  uniformly  level 
After  about  a  mile  of  this  w 
it  for  the  ice  of  the  Zermatt  g. 
This  we  traversed  for,  I  su] 
about  four  miles,  going  at  t 
run,  jumping  over  the  broc 
with  which  its  surface  was  1 
where  reticulated.  When  tfa 
cier  had  become  too  much  fii 
for  walking,  we  left  it  for  the 
hand  moraine.     This  was-  a^ 
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contrast  to  the  one  higher  up  on  the 
opposite  side,  for  throughout  it  was 
composed  of  loose  sharp-edged  pieces 
of  rock  of  all  sizes,  and  i?e  were 
glad  to  exchange  it  for  the  tnrf  of 
Sie  Staffel  alpe,  at  the  ch&lets  of 
which  we  stopped  for  twenty  minntes 
for  onr  second  dinner ;  and  then  on 
to  Zermatt,  which,  after  a  most 
Ttfied  and  interesting  day,  we 
letched  at  4  p.m.  Again  we  had 
lieoi  oat,  including  three  short  halts, 
jut  twelve  hours.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  hours  which,  when  mea- 
sored  by  their  impressions  and  sen- 
sations, appeared  days. 

August  17. — The  snow  period  of 
my  excursion  had  now  come  to  a 
dose,  for  I  had  here  found  awaiting 
me  a  letter  from  my  wife  to  inform 
me  that  she  and  her  boy,  a  lad  of 
foorteen — they  had  come  to  Swit- 
zerisnd  for  his  Harrow  holidays — 
were  now  in  the  Val  d'Anniviers, 
at  St.  Luc.  Last  night  I  had,  not 
without  regret,  said  adieu  to  Tru- 
diet,  who,  always  good-natured  and 
nerer  tired,  had  chmbed  like  a  liz- 
ard, kaped  like  a  chamois,  and  sung 
like  a  cigala.  This  morning,  how- 
erer,  on  going  to  the  door  of  the 
bote!  I  found  Carrel  standing  there 
without  an  engagement,  and  as  he 
offered  to  carry  my  sac  to  St.  Nik- 
laos,  I  forthwith  left  Zermatt  at 
S.30  A.H.  Carrel  is  a  quick  walker, 
And  not  having  ever  throughout 
slackened  our  pace,  we  reached  St. 
Xiklaus  in  half  an  hour  less  than 
fire  years  ago  I  had  thought  fair 
walking  when  going  over  the  same 
gnnmd  alone. 

Augutt  18. — At  6  A.M.  started  with 
a  porter  for  Griiben.  The  path 
begins  by  ascending  the  western 
mountsun,  which  from  the  hotel 
door  appears  to  be  almost  vertical ; 
ttdthen,  after  having  passed  the 
dialets  of  the  Jung  Alpe,  brings 
70a  in  two  hours  and-a-half  to  the 
iboiilder  of  the  mountain  round 
which  you  will  have  to  pass  to 
enter  the  Augstbord  Thai.  At 
this  angle  on  yonr  left  the  mountain 


rises  steeply  above  the  path,  while 
on  your  right  is  a  little  plateau  on 
the  level  of  the  path.  It  is  a  dozen  or 
so  yards  square,  and  is  carpeted  with 
smooth  flowery  turf,  through  which 
some  large  lichen-stained  rocks 
protrude.  Here  it  was  impossible 
not  to  call  a  halt.  Nowhere  could 
a  more  charming  Alpine  scene  have 
been  spread  out  before  us,  and 
we  could  not  have  had  a  finer 
morning  for  lighting  it  up.  As  I 
sat  at  the  point  of  the  little  plateau, 
with  butterflies  flitting  around, 
flies  of  many  kinds  whizzing  by  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  bees  busy 
about  the  flowers,  I  looked  down 
into  a  deep  valley  beneath  my  feet 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was 
the  long  flank  of  a  drab-coloured 
mountain.  The  eye  passing,  on  the 
right,  across  the  Rhone  valley,  was 
arrested  beyond  the  Bellalp  by  tibie 
great  Aletsch  glacier,  showing  like 
a  large  lake — ^you  saw  that  it  was 
ice-locked — lying  in  a  deep  oval 
basin  of  black  rock,  completely 
open  to  your  eye  from  this  side,  but 
with  snow  mountains  standing 
round  its  three  other  sides.  Farther 
to  the  right  these  were  continuoxus, 
for  they  were  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
Then  came  the  summits  of  the 
St.  Gothard  group.  Next  Monte 
Leone  of  the  Simplon  uplifted 
grandly.  Then  the  broad  snow- 
fields  and  snow  domes  above  St. 
Niklaus.  Below  these  the  green 
valley  of  Zermatt,  with  its  woods, 
prairies,  and  houses,  threaded  by  the 
now  silvery  Visp.  Over  the  head 
of  the  valley  towered  the  Breithom, 
Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  Lys- 
kamm.  Midway  between  these 
and  yourself,  standing  back  a  little 
to  the  right,  the  Weisshom  and 
Brunegghorn  held  up  before  you, 
for  your  nearer  contemplation, 
their  glistening  masses.  There 
was  no  trace  of  haze  aujrwhere : 
to  the  farthest  horizon  everything 
within  sight  was  seen  with  perfect 
definition.    And  the  whole  scene 
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-WBB  enlivened  and  enriched  by  the 
lights  and  shades  of  a  bright  snn. 
Tne  forms  of  the  mountains  around 
were  most  varied ;  some  were 
smooth-sided,  some  scarred ;  some 
were  gently,  some  sharply  scarped ; 
some  were  peaked,  some  crag- 
ridged,  some  domed.  No  less  varied 
were  their  colours :  there  were 
slopes  of  pale  green  turf  and  woods 
of  darker  green  ;  there  were  rocks 
black  and  slaty  and  drab  ;  some 
summits  showed  in  the  morning 
light  of  a  purply  tint,  and  on  all  the 
greater  eminences  were  fields  of 
pearly  snow.  These  recurring 
regularly  on  every  mountain  of 
sufficient  height  brought  into  my 
mind  the  fancy,  that,  just  like  the 
lichens  on  the  rocks  around  us,  they 
were  living  organisms,  which  in 
the  order  and  course  of  nature 
formed  themselves  at  that  height : 
that  they  had  their  mode  of  growth, 
their  economy,  and  their  proper 
action.  The  snow  flake  was  their 
food,  and  the  glacier  their  sub- 
stance. 

On  rounding  the  angle  of  the 
mountain  shoulder  at  which  we  had 
halted,  the  Augstbord  Thai  opened 
upon  us.  It  is  a  long  and  broad 
valley,  but,  in  most  trenchant  con- 
trast to  the  variety  from  which  we 
had  just  turned  away  to  enter  it, 
the  monotony  of  desolation  reigns 
throughout  it.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  way  along  and  up  it,  for 
three  hours;  is  over  patches  of  snow, 
and  streams  and  fields  of  blocks  of 
rock  from  the  naked  overlooking 
heights.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Alps  in  all  their  scenes  and  moods 
wUl  do  well  to  take  this  walk.  The 
Pa&s  is  at  an  elevation  of  9,570  feet. 
The  dimb  to  it  from  St.  Niklaus 
is  fifty  feet  more  than  the  climb  to 
the  summit  of  the  Ortler  from 
Sulden.  Here  we  called  our  mid. 
day  halt,  lying  down  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  summit,  to  be  out  of  the 
draught,  on  a  short  turf  of  moss, 
gentums,  g^rass,  and  an  abundance  of 


a  small  daisy-like  flower,  with 
blocks  of  gneiss  to  rest  against. 
Right  and  lefb  were  the  near  black 
pinnacles  of  the  Steinthalhom  and 
the  Schwarzhom.  At  our  feet  was 
the  Augstbord  Thai,  which  Nature 
in  her  love  of  variety  had  cut  out 
in  the  form  of  a  vast  theatre.  At 
its  farther  end,  bounding  the 
horizon  and  suggesting  the  stage, 
was  the  range  of  the  Saastbal. 
The  air  was  fresh,  but  the  sun  gave 
us  warmth  enough.  The  sky  was 
indigo  blue  to  eyes  that  a  few  steps 
back  had  been  dazzled  with  the 
snow.  A  few  light  streamers  of 
cloud  as  white  as  snow,  in  the  dis- 
tance above  our  mounta,in  horizon, 
di*ew  straight  lines  from  north  to 
south.  At  our  feet  a  mouse,  con* 
siderably  larger  than,  but  without 
any  of  the  acquired  timidity  of, 
its  domestic  relative,  was  busily 
nibbling  down  the  grass  stalks, 
about  two  inches  long,  to  get  at 
their  seed.  In  all  around  us  this 
was  the  only  suggestion  of  life. 
It  was  a  scene  of  profound  tran- 
quillity— the  tranquillity  of  Nature 
in  the  midst  of  objects  that  dis- 
coursed to  the  thought  of  her 
mightiest  forces. 

The  descent  to  Griiben  is  long 
and  steep,  but,  as  it  is  throughout 
over  turfy  alpes,  we  took  it  aJmoBt 
at  a  run.  At  2.30  p.m.  wo  reached 
its  comfortable  little  inn,  which 
stands,  quite  detached  from  the 
Griiben  chalets,  on  the  prairie,  a 
little  above  the  copious  torrent  of 
the  Turtmann  glacier.  This,  with 
the  fine  snow  summit  of  the  Diablons 
above  it,  both  full  in  sight  from  the 
little  inn,  closes,  on  the  left,  the  head 
of  the  valley,  which  in  its  downward 
direction  conducts  the  eye  to  the 
snowy  heights  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Yalais  between  Gampel  and 
Kanderstcg.  All  that  can  be  seen 
of  the  Turtmann  Thai  from  Oruben 
is  narrow  and  steep-sided.  On  our 
side  were  only  prairies  and  alpes 
with  a  cluster  of  chMets,  a  small 
church,  and  our  inn ;  on  the  opposite 
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ode  oxilj  foreBt.     Very  few  of  its 
present  inhabitants  will  remain  in 
it  during  the  winter.     They  have 
their  winter  houses  in  the  Rhine 
TaUej,  and  come  up  to  the  Tnrt- 
mann  only  in  summer  for  the  grass. 
1  spent  a  long  and  pleasant  even- 
ing  here  with  a  German  mountaineer, 
whom  I  had  met  the  preyious  day 
it  St.  Niklaus,  and  who  asain  to-day, 
ifter  his  ascent  of  the  Schwarzhom, 
bid  joined  me  on  the  summit  of  the 
Angstbord,  just  as  1  was  about  to 
letye  it,  and  had  then  accompanied 
me  to  Ghraben.     The  members  of  his 
German   Alpine  Club,  he  told  me, 
bid  now  reached  the  number   of 
5,ooo.     I  saw  in  last  year's  Report 
of  the   Swiss  Alpine  Club  that  it 
then  counted  1,910  members.     The 
French    Club,    I    understand,   has 
man ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  the 
Italian  has.     Our  English  Club  has, 
1  hoar,  about  300.    My  German  ac- 
qnaintance  was  of  opimon — he  limit- 
ed his  remarks  to  the  German  and 
Swiss  Clubs — ^that  we  must  look  for 
the  causes  of  their  popularity,  and 
of  their  attracting  so  many  mem- 
ben,  in  the  first  place  to  the  German 
and  Swiss    system    of    education, 
wludi  includes  in  its  aims  the  study 
of  nature;  and  in  the  next  place  to 
wbat  is  the  main  object  of  the  Clubs 
tbemselyes,  which  is  to  promote  the 
biowledge  of^  and  to  foster  a  wide- 
ipiead   interest    in,     Alpine    phe- 
Domena. 

Much  talk  on  mountaineering 
lielped  us  to  while  away  the  after- 
noon and  eyening.  Here  my  com- 
pudon  was  thorough  and  practical. 
It  was  his  custom,  before  he  started 
on  an  excursion,  to  arrange  the  work 
be  was  to  do  day  by  day  throughout 
iia  whole  course.  He  made  a  study 
of  what  he  was  about  to  undertake, 
aTuHng  himself  of  the  experience 
of  Ids  mountaineering  friends  to  sup- 
pkment  what  he  could  collect  from 
Dooks.  He  thus  carefully  matured 
beforehand  eyeir  detail :  the  length 
and  character  of  the  walk,  or  climb; 
of  each  day ;  the  height  of  each  pass, 
yoL.  xn. — ^HO.  xcn.    hew  seriss. 


or  mountain;  everything  that  was 
to  be  seen  by  the  way ;  the  botany 
and  geology  of  the  district;  the 
character,  mode  of  life,  and  history 
of  the  people ;  even  the  inn  he  was 
to  put  up  at.  Everything  was  known 
beforehand;  all  that  he  had  to  do 
during  the  excursion  was  to  get 
through  it  all,  to  see  it  all,  and  to 
verify,  or  correct,  what  was  known 
beforehand.  My  plan  I  found  was 
almost  the  opposite.  My  practice 
had  been  only  to  fix,  and  that  only 
in  a  loose  way,  my  destination  and 
the  general  direction  of  my  route, 
and  then  to  leave  it  to  be  settled 
every  evening  where  I  would  go  the 
next  day.  Something,  1  thought, 
might  be  said  on  behsJf  of  the  free 
and  unprepared  method,  particularly 
when  the  main  object  is  to  have  a 
holiday.  The  sense  of  freedom  is 
alone  refreshing.  But  on  the  whole, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  we  must 
decide  in  fiftvour  of  my  companion's 
method. 

We  also  had  some  talk  about  the 
advantages  of  mountaineering.  And 
here  my  companion  was  as  practical 
as  he  was  thorough  in  his  prepara- 
tion. He  was  a  professional  man, 
and  found,  from  several  years'  ex- 
perience, that  a  month  in  the  moun- 
tains enabled  him  to  get  through  his 
winter's  work  so  well  that  the  cost 
and  time  of  the  excursion  were,  he 
believed,  amply  repaid.  This  part 
of  the  inquiry  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
divided,  in  order  that  the  mental 
and  bodily  effects  may  be  considered 
separately.  Both  these  points  I  had 
been  turning  in  my  mind  from  time 
to  time  during  the  previous  part  of 
my  excursion.  At  the  first  glance 
the  bodily  effects  appear  to  be  wholly 
good.  You  have  got  rid  of  super- 
fluous flesh ;  you  feel  that  your  heart 
and  lungs  have  been  brought  to 
work  with  much  freedom ;  your  ap- 
petite was  never  so  good,  and  your 
digestion  has  not  lagged  behind  it : 
in  every  respect  you  find  yourself 
better,  and  stronger,  and  in  higher 
working  condition  than  usual.     But 
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^11  this  is  only  considering  the  im- 
mediate present.  Is  there  anyone 
who  can  tell  ns  whether  the  very 
great  strain  of  mountaineering,  con- 
tinnonslj  carried  on  for  some  weeks, 
on  the  whole  augments,  or  expends, 
the  vitality  of  the  heart  and  mn^, 
jknd  other  organs  ?  And  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  take  no  violent  exercise  ? 
If  guides  are  &r  from  long-lived, 
which  I  understand  is  the  case,  this 
strain  may  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
those  who  are  not  used  to  it»  and  in 
no  kind  of  training  for  it. 

As  respects  the  mental  part  of 
the  question,  no  doubt  can,  I  think, 
be  entertained.  Here  the  effects 
^appear  to  be  simply  and  greatly 
beneficial. 

August  19. — ^At  6  a.m.  we  com- 
menced  the  ascent  of  the  Z'Meiden. 
At  first  our  way  took  us  up  and 
across  the  forest  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  This,  of  course, 
after  a  time,  as  the  elevation  in- 
creased, passed  into  alpe.  The 
latter  part  of  the  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  Pass  is  very  striking. 
On  the  summit  we  called  a  halt. 
The  scene  before  us  most  naturally 
and  impressively  suggested  the 
idea  of  Titanic  work.  Here  had 
been  the  great  mountain  fastness 
of  the  giants,  who  could  pile  moun- 
tain upon  mountain,  and  had  made 
war  against  heaven. 

The  weather  had  been  uninter- 
ruptedly fine  for  an  unusuaUy  long 
period.  To-day,  however,  it  was 
•evidently  beginning  to  change  to 
bad,  and  a  cold  cloud  drifting  over 
the  col,  and  veiling  the  sun,  drove 
ns  down.  At  11.30A.M.  I  reporticd 
myself  at  head-quarters  at  St.  Luc. 

Augtist  20. — It  was  Sunday,  and 
a  f ^te  day.  We  attended  the  morn- 
ing service,  heard  the  sermon,  and 
assisted  at  a  procession.  The  ser- 
mon was  an  extempore  exposition  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Bomish  Church 
on  *  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.' 

St.  Luc  is  high  np  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Yal  d'Anniviers,  at  an 


elevation  of  5,500  feet.     It  is 

feet  above  Yissoye,  which  is  : 

bottom  below,  a  little  abov 

Navigense,  the  stream  of  the  1 

Situated  about  1,000  feet  abc 

Luc  is  the  village  of  Chai 

The  mule-track  to  it  rises  tl 

alpes  and  pine- woods.  Someh 

above  the  village  give  fine 

manding  views  up,  and  dowi 

across  the  valley.     This   wi 

afternoon's    walk.     On    reti 

through  the  village  we  foun 

its  inhabitants  were  holding 

their  yearly  communal   wua 

bread  feasts.      There  had  I 

similar  feast  at  St.  Luc  a  fev 

previously,  and  the  descript 

it  I  had  received  made  me  dc 

of  witnessing  the  one  which  t 

moment  was  being  held  at 

dolin.      Its  scene  chanced  to 

an  upper  chamber.     I  ascend 

external  flight  of  stone  step 

asked  if  I  might  be  permit 

enter.      '  Certainly,'  was  the 

and  kindly  reply.      It  would 

pleasure  to  the  communal  gatl 

that  a  stranger  should  witnesi 

festivity,  which  to  them  wf 

only  a  festivity,  but  also  a  be 

friendly    union.     The    room 

quite  full.     The  women  were  1 

at  separate  tables  from  thoi 

cupied  by  the  men.     The  win 

distributed     from     large    | 

flagons.      Before  each  of  the 

pany  was  a  piece  of  bread  : 

cup  of  wine — 

Munera    cum    liquido    capiunt    C 
Baocho. 

Our  presence  was  acknowl 
with  assurances  of  welcome, 
were  offered  to  us,  and  cu 
wine  presented  to  us,  fin 
the  women,  and  then  bj 
men.  No  wine  can  be  pro 
in  the  lofty  Yal  d'Anniviers 
communes,  however,  have  ea 
them  a  common  vineyard  do 
the  Rhine  Yalley.  The  prod 
these  vineyards  is  stored  up  i 
cellars  of  the  several  commun 
be   expended   in   these  wine 
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liread  feftstB,  of  which  ahont  half-a- 
•doEen  are  held  each  year  at  Chan- 
dolin.  The  Bight  was  pleasing  and 
interestixig.  It  was  also  suggestive. 
Hight  not,  it  occurred  to  me,  what  I 
was  now  witnessing  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  that  Sapper 
which  supplied  the  subject  of  the 
aennon  we  had  heard  that  morning  ? 

August  2 1 . — I  was  now  in  attend- 
ance on  my  wife  and  her  Harrow 
boy,  who  had,  for  the  remainder  of 
Ihe  excursion,  been  invested  with 
ihe  style,  dignity,  and  responsibility 
of  Directeur  of  the  party.  ELis 
muigement  for  this  morning  was 
ihatwe  should  start  at  6  a.m.  for 
the  Bella  Tola.  In  three  hours 
6om  St.  Luc  we  followed  him  to 
the  summit.  To  recall  the  position 
of  this  outlying  eminence,  midway 
between  the  Bernese  Oberland  on 
the  north,  and  the  Mont  Blanc  and 
IConte  Bosa  groups  on  the  south, 
irill  enable  one,  without  entering 
into  particuIarB,  to  understand  how 
eitensive  must  be  the  panorama  it 
pvesents  to  one  standing  on  its 
suiunit.  You  are  told  tibat  more 
ihtak  300  snow-topped  mountains 
•are  visible  around  you.  To  the 
mind  this  gives  not  an  inadequate 
•ooDception  of  the  character  of  the 
reg[ion.  The  conmient,  however, 
which  the  mind  makes  on  the  report 
of  the  eye  is,  that  if  300  of  these 
snmmits  were  suddenly  to  change 
places  with  each  other,  their  distance 
IB  80  great  that  you  would  not  be 
able  to  make  ont  that  anything  of 
the  kind  had  occurred. 

The  little  hotel  of  St.  Luc  is 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  street 
from  the  clanging  bells  of  the  village 
church,  of  which  you  will  have 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  natives 
are  proud.  It  has  also  the  appear- 
ance of  being  somewhat  advanced 
in  years.  Were  it  a  structure  of 
recent  date  a  freer  circulation  of  air 
would  probably  have  been  secured, 
in  whi<m  case,  too,  new  stone  and 
woodwork  and  new  paint,  according 
io  a  Ghinese  proverb,  the  life  of  an 


old  house,  would  give  it  a  more 
cheerful  aspect  than  it  now  presents. 
Small  matters,  however,  of  this  kind 
are  forgotten  so  soon  as  you  make 
the  acquaintance  of  its  good-na- 
tured and  indefatigable  landlord, 
M.  Pont,  who,  on  every  subject 
about  which  information  is  likely  to 
be  desired,  knows  everything,  and 
who,  as  you  soon  discover,  is  the 
doer  of  everything  that  is  done,  not 
more  in  the  hotel  than  in  the  village. 
It  is  a  house  which  is  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  Swiss  and  French 
&milies.  Among  those  who  were 
staying  in  it  at  the  time  we  were 
there  were  a  president  of  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club, 
and  a  gentleman,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  who  had  been  mayor  of 
Strasburg  during  its  late  memorable 
siege.  The  charges  here,  as  at  the 
hotel  at  Zinal,  were,  I  believe,  five 
francs  a  day  for  those  who  stay  a 
week,  or  longer. 

Aug7i8t  22.  —  We  walked  this 
morning  to  Zinal  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  Here  we  stayed  six  days  at 
M.  JBpiney's  hotel.  The  weather 
had  now  settled  into  cold  and  wet. 
The  merits,  however,  of  the  situa- 
tion, equalled  in  their  kind  by  those 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  fact  that  the 
weather  was  not  so  bad  but  that  we 
could  get  out  for  some  easy  excur- 
sion every  day,  enabled  us  to  pass 
the  time  much  to  our  satisfaction. 
The  longest  and  best  of  our  excur- 
sions was  that  to  the  Arpitetta 
alpe.  The  way  first  took  us  up 
the  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  inmiediately  above  the 
village;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
right,  it  crossed  the  alpe  above  the 
Boche  des  Yaches.  A  little  beyopd 
this  point,  just  below  the  commence- 
ment of  the  descent,  it  passed 
through  a  large  field  of  edelweiss, 
some  plants  brought  away  from 
which  are  now  doing  well  m  East 
Sufiblk.  There  are  two  ch&lets  on 
the  Arpitetta  alpe.  Your  walk 
should  be  prolonged  to  the  farther 
one.     To  reach  it  by  the  way  we 
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took  requires  three  honrs.  I  doubt 
whether  at  the  altitude  of  7,418 
feet — that  of  this  ch&let — the  Alps 
have  a  grander  view  of  the  snow- 
world  to  exhibit  than  the  one  thej 
here  present  to  you.  The  superb 
Morning  glacier  is  dose  before  yon, 
descending  between  on  the  west 
the  black  pyramid  of  Lo  Besso, 
12,000  feet  high,  and  too  precipitous 
for  snow  to  rest  on,  and  on  the  east 
the  magnificent  slopes  of  the  Weira- 
hom.  On  the  farther  side  of  Lo 
Besso,  and  coming  into  view  below 
it,  is  the  great  Zinal  glacier.  When 
one  considers  the  unusual  interest  of 
the  Yal  d'Anniviers  itself,  and  the 
unsurpassed  grandeur  of  this  spot, 
and  that  it  is  the  actual  startmg- 
point  for  several  both  first  and 
second  rate  Alpine  excursions,  one 
cannot  but  suppose  that  it  will 
before  long  haye  its  grand  hotel, 
and  become  a  much  frequented 
Alpine  resort.  We  returned  from 
the  Arpitetta  across  the  Zinal 
glacier.  This  was  at  that  time 
receding  so  rapidly  that  a  part  of 
the  path  across  it  had  been  carried 
away;  it  had,  in  fact,  disappeared 
only  the  day  before  we  crossed  the 
glacier.  We  here  found  a  chasm  in 
the  path,  at  this  point  the  foot  of 
the  glacier  having  shrunk  back 
some  yards  above  its  former  line. 
Another  walk,  which  was  so  plea- 
sant  a  one  that  we  repeated  it,  was 
that  to  the  A116e  alpe.  This  was 
on  the  mountain  to  the  west  side  of 
the  head  of  the  valley,  opposite  to 
the  Arpitetta.  From  the  chMet  of 
this  alpe  you  look  down  on  the 
Zinal  and  Moming  glaciers.  Con- 
fronting  you  are  the  long  broad 
snow- slopes  of  the  Weisshom  and 
its  neighbours,  and  around  you 
many  other  grand  summits,  some 
snow-topped,  some  crag-topped. 

August  28. — This  day  our  desti- 
nation was  Sepey .  In  the  early  mom- 
ing we  walked  down  to  Vissoye. 
Here  we  were  glad  to  find  evidence, 
in  the  form  of  a  new  hotel,  just 
completed,   of   not    inconsiderable 


dimensions,  that  the  meritf 
Val  d'Anniviers  were  be 
known  and  appreciated.  At 
we  took  a  char  for  Sierre,  g 
a  road  that  has  been  comp 
the  Via  Mala.  After  you  hs 
told  of  the  resemblance  yo 
find  that  there  are  points 
may  enable  you  to  und 
what  suggested  it.  At  Sic 
took  the  rail  for  Aigle,  ai 
thence  a  second  char  to 
The  Directeur^  having  speni 
at  the  excellent  communal 
of  Aigle,  and  three  years 
equally  good  cantonal  c6 
Lausanne,  was  now  on  h 
ground.  The  Swiss  system  o 
excursions,  and  of  school  i 
field-days,  had  made  him  1 
quainted  with  the  neighbo 
and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  e 
the  party  if  on  this  occa8i< 
did  not  acquire  quite  a 
knowledge  of  the  topogn 
the  Yalais  below  Sierre,  am 
eastern  part  of  the  Canton  d 
We  proposed  staying  at  i 
week. 

August  29. — This  momin] 
the  Directeur  and  his  mother 
down  to  Aigle  to  see  tl 
friends  and  acquaintances  i 
went  to  the  top  of  the  Ton 
For  going  and  returning 
hours  were  required.  The 
after  about  a  mile  of  road, 
over  broad  steep  prairies, 
then  through  pine  woods  ai 
to  the  ch&lets  of  the  Alpe  d\ 
that  point  what  remains 
mountain  above  you  is  g^a 
two  belts  of  perpendicTilai 
pices  of  sheer  rock.  The 
very  lofty,  and  can  be  seal 
by  a  single  steep  narrow  fig 
the  face  of  the  precipice, 
comes  a  stage  of  steep,  grass; 
strewn  ascent.  After  that, 
rock-chimney.  This  requir 
steadiness  of  head  on  ace* 
the  enormous  precipices  rif 
left  of  it.  It  is  ascended  mc 
the  hands  than  with  the  f  eei 
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tiiat  J01L  walk,  for  about  a  quarter 
«f  a  mile,  along  a  narrow  ledge 
with  a  sheer  wall  of  rock  generally 
<m  your  left,  and  deep  precipices, 
<yr  descentB  almost  precipices,  on 
Tonr  right.     In  a  place  or  two  the 
ledge  is  perhaps  as  wide  as  your 
ahoolders.     From  this  yoa  emerge 
npon  a  dome  of  turf,  by  which  yon 
reach  the  siunmit.     Almost  on  the 
summit  is  an  abundance  of  plants 
«f  the  yellow  auricula,   some   of 
idiich   I   brought  away  with  me, 
and  now  have  at  home  doing  well 
hj  the  side  of  the  plants  of  edel- 
weiss I  brought  from  the  Arpitetta. 
The  panorama  from  the  Tour  d'Ay 
is  Tery    fine.     Its   distinguishing 
feature  is  the  large  admixture  it 
prsBents  of  what  is  humanly  inte- 
rating.    On  the  top,  however,  of  a 
Swiss  mountain  one  always  looks 
hti  for  the  snow.     That  you  here 
fiud  reaching  from  the  Diablerets, 
flonth-^ast  of  you,  to  the  Dent  du 
Hidi,  west-south-west,  from  which, 
almost  up  to  beneath  your  feet,  is 
expanded  the  broad  termination  of 
the  Bhone  valley.     This,  to   the 
n^t^  is  succeeded  by   the  long, 
broad,  somewhat  curved  expanse 
<if  tlie  great  lake.     It  is  of  a  hazy 
gieen.     Its  southern  boundary  are 
bare  craggy   mountains.      On   its 
northern  shore  the  land,  from  your 
^(%  point  of  view,  all  seems  flat- 
tened down.     You   see  that  it  is 
bighly    cultivated     and    well     in- 
cited, but  cannot  make  out  its 
dinaions,  or  separate  objects.     The 
fuige  of  the  Jura  is  in  this  direc- 
tion jour  horizon .    From  that  round 
^  the  point  at  which  you  com- 
'i^finoed  your  survey  are  many  near 
i&OQniains,  the  ascent  of  some  of 
^bich   you    think   will    give  you 
pleasant  walks.   At  times,  from  the 
^^  alpe  that  lies  between  your 
Tonr  d* Ay  and  the  contiguous  Tour 
dn  Uayen,  the  tinkle  of  the  cow- 
bell, borne  up  by  the  midday  air, 
'^bes  your  ear.    And  so  objects  of 
bnman  interest  and  grand  natural 
<^ectB  divide  your  attention. 


Two  days  this  week  the  weather 
did  not  admit  of  distant  excursions, 
on  two  other  days  the  Directeur 
took  us  pleasant  walks ;  one  to  the 
Diablerets,  and  the  other  to  Gh6- 
siere,  over  against  Yillard,  a  dis- 
tance, there  and  baek,  of  twenty 
miles,  which  required  seven  hours. 
It  was  a  disappointment  to  all  that 
there  was  not  a  day  upon  which  he 
might  have  crowned  our  excursion 
by  conducting  us  to  the  top  of  the 
Chamossaire. 

There  can  now  be  but  few  people 
who  need  to  be  told  of  the  excep- 
tional, and  still  rapidly  increasing 
prosperity  of  Switzerland.  Evidence 
of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  its  population 
returns,  and  in  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  its  towns,  and 
in  everything  by  which  the  con- 
dition, and  advances  in  the  con- 
dition, of  a  people  may  be  estimated* 
Nature,  however,  has  done  little  for 
the  country ;  and  the  traditions  of 
its  former  poverty,  and  of  the  then 
consequent  rudeness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, still  linger  in  old  sayings  now 
false  to  facts,  and  in  the  memoiy  of 
people  not  yet  old.  One,  thereiore, 
cannot  but  ask  what  it  is  that  has 
reversed  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  brought  about  so  complete  and 
remarkable  a  change?  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  answer  most 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  country  would  give  is  that  the 
cause  must  be  sought  in  the  lately 
acquired  intelligence  of  the  Swiss. 
Accepting,  then,  this  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  we  must  go,  if  we  wish 
to  understand  the  question,  a  step 
farther  back,  and  ascertain  how 
they  have  come  of  late  years  to 
acquire  so  much  intelligence  ?  This 
would  appear  to  be  an  acquisition 
which  is  equally  open  to  all  people. 
What,  then,  were  the  conditions 
which  in  them  originaticd  the 
desire  for  it;  and  which  enabled 
them  to  acquire  it,  and,  when 
acquired,  to  turn  it  to  such  good 
account  P  Having  had  my  atten- 
tion   fixed    on    this    question   for 
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the  last  five  years,  during  four 
of  which  I  visited  Switzerland  for 
the  purposes  of  the  investigation, 
and  in  the  remaining  year  the 
Channel  Islands  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  primary  condition  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  wide  diffusion 
of  property  in  land  which  obtains 
throughout  Switzerland.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  diJSusion  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  single  statement 
that  out  of  the  556,000  &milies  of 
which  the  population  of  Switzer- 
land consists,  465,000  possess  land- 
ed property.  In  that  fact,  I  believe, 
lies  the  secret  of  their  industry, 
their  thrift,  the  excellence  of  their 
school  system,  their  intelligence, 
and  their  prosperity. 

Speaking  genewJly,  every  man 
in  the  country  is  industrious,  be- 
cause every  man  has  a  small  landed 
property,  and  from  his  earliest  days 
has  understood  distinctly  that  every 
improvement  he  can  make  in  that 
little  property  will  benefit  himself 
and  his  &mily.  In  this  way  habits 
of  watchful  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry have  become  a  dominant 
feature  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  Under  such  conditions  every 
household  has  come  to  resemble  a 
hive  of  bees.  All  its  working  mem- 
bers are  constantly  employed  in 
collecting  all  that  they  can,  and  in 
storing  up  all  that  a  frugal  inter- 
pretation of  their  necessities  does 
not  demand.  In  this  way  every 
household  becomes  a  storehouse  in 
which,  just  as  the  surplus  honey  is 
being  laid  up  in  the  hive,  a  capital 
fund  is  being  accumulated  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  family.  The  next  step  is  that, 
by  the  t^hing  of  their  thoughtful 
industry,  and  also  by  that  of  the 
working  of  their  popular  institu- 
tions, they  have  been  brought  to 
see  the  value,  and  especially  the 
economic  value,  of  intelligence. 
This  has  enabled  them  to  under- 
stand the  advantage  of,  and  to  de- 
isire  to  have,  easily  accessible  and 


efficient  schools.  But  eaedl 
cessible  and  efficient  schools 
have  been  a  very  difficult  ac 
tion  in  districts  where  all  th< 
of  the  land  belonged  to  one 
and  where  there  were  but  few 
residents  besides  widely-soa 
&rmers,  who,  too,  might  b 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  1 
could  have  no  permanent  iz 
in  local  institutions  of  any 
and  a  mob  of  poor  and  igi 
agricultural  labourers,  who 
hardly  be  brought  to  compi 
the  value  of  educated  inteUi 
and  could  have  but  very  feeb 
motives  for  makine  sacrifi< 
secure  it  for  their  children, 
obstacles,  almost  insuperable 
to  the  esiablishment  of  good  ei 
schools  have  had  no  existei 
Switzerland.  In  consequei 
the  extent  to  which  the  divif 
the  land  has  been  carried,  w( 
wherever  it  admits  of  cultivai 
very  considerable  population 
spot,  every  one  of  whom  is  p 
ally,  and  for  his  whole  life,  a 
the  sake  of  those  who  will 
after  him,  deeply  interested 
institutions  of  the  locality.  C 
spot  the  whole  of  what  stan 
rent  here,  and  all  that  can 
out  of  the  ground  by  the 
thoughtful  industry,  is  maint 
&miUes.  All  that  the  land 
in  the  valley  is  maintaining  fc 
in  the  valley ;  and  all  that  it 
around  any  town  is  maint 
families  i/and  around  tbat 
Everywhere,  therefore,  whew 
are  a  few  hundred  acres  of 
vable  land,  there  is  a  sui 
number  of  families  on  the  s 
maintain  a  good  and  easily 
sible  school.  And,  speakine 
rally,  the  schools  in  the  smaU 
are  fairly  good,  and  in  the 
towns  excellent.  And  their 
lence  arises  from  the  fact  tha 
are  neither  endowed  schools 
which  practically  no  one  hs 
control,  nor  schools  which  ar 
for  by  one  class   to   be  ue 
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another,  but  sohoolB  which  are  paid 
for  by  the  neighbonrhood  in  order 
that  their    own   children  may  be 
educated  in  them.     These  scoooIb 
are  not  starved,  because  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  any  class  to  starve 
them ;  and  they  are  properly  super- 
vised, because  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  j&milies,   whose    children    are 
heing  brought    up  in   them,  that 
they  should  be  properly  supervised. 
Here  we  have  the  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Swiss.     It  is  of  course 
the  issue  of  their  cultivated  intelli- 
gence which,  through  some  inter, 
mediate  steps,  depends  ultimately 
on  the  almost  universal  diffusion  of 
property    in    land    which    obtains 
amongst  them. 

Frequently,  during  this  excursion, 
when  looking  on  some  marvellously 
well  cultivated  valley,  largely  sub- 
dinded  into  little  plots,  in  which 
not  a  square  yard  of  ground  was 
anywhere  lost,  and  which  was  being 
worked  at  its  highest  producing 
power,  the  whole  of  it  having  pro- 
bably been  reclaimed  from  swamp, 
or  from  a  more  or  less  complete 
eoTering  of  boulders  and  fragments 
of  rock,  did  I  ask  myself,  what 
woold  become  of  the  industry,  the 
thrift,  the  schools,  the  intelligence, 
the  prosperity  of  these  people,  if 
what  is  now  before  me  were  thrown 
into  a  single  &rm,  and  the  rent  of 
all  these  little  properties  accumu- 
lated into  the  hands  of  one  man 
Hving  some  hundreds  of  miles  away  P 
A  change  of  this  kind  may  be  ap- 
plied in  thought  to  the  whole  of 
Switaerland,  and  anyone  can  ima- 
gine what  would  then  be  the  revo- 
bition  that  would  be  thereby  effected 
^  its  present  condition,  and  in  the 
pbain  of  causes  which  have  brought 
it  about.  If  the  smallest  county  in 
England,  or  Wales,  were  owned  and 
inhabited,  as  a  Swiss  valley  is,  the 
sight  would,  I  cannot  but  think, 
enable  many  of  us  to  see  some 
points  which,  as  things  are  at  pre- 
sent amongst  ns,  are  seen  but  by 
few. 


During  the  six  days  I  was  at 
Sepey,  which  were  days  of  com- 
parative leisure,  the  aspect  of  thingj 
around  me  prevented  thoughts  of 
the  kind  1  have  just  been  referring 
to  irom  ever  being  long  together 
out  of  my  mind.  Here  was  a 
district,  that  of  the  Ormonts — Sepey 
lies  between  them— ^at  so  gpreat  an 
elevation  that,  with  some  insigni- 
ficant exceptions,  neither  grain  of 
any  sort,  nor  even  potatoes,  can  be 
grown  throughout  it.  It  is  a  dis- 
trict— though  that  word  may  suggest 
too  much — of  grass  and  pine  woods ; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  the 
cheese  it  produces  is  exceptionally 
good.  I  suppose  English  land- 
owners and  land  agents  would  be 
pretty  generally  of  opinion  that  the 
most  profitable  and  rational  method 
of  managing  such  a  tract  of  land, 
especially  as  it  is  dairy  land,  would 
be  to  throw  it  into  large  farms ;  and 
this,  from  their  point  of  view,  may 
be  the  most  profitable  way  of 
managing  a  large  domain.  The 
dairy  land,  however,  of  the  Or- 
monts, as  is  the  case  throughout 
Switzerland  more  or  less  with  all 
kinds  of  land,  is  largely  divided ; 
and  with  no  results  which  the 
economist,  or  the  statesman,  or 
indeed  anybody  else,  ought,  I 
suppose,  to  consider  detrimental. 
I  walked  throughout  it  from  the 
Diablerets  at  its  eastern  extremity 
to  near  Leysin  at  its  western, 
besides  making  some  other  shorter 
excursions  within  its.  area.  They 
were  all  what  may  be  called  walks 
of  observation,  so  that  I  saw  most 
of  what  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
surface  of  things.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  land  made  the  most 
of,  as  if  it  were  the  primal  and  most 
precious  gift  of  God  to  man,  the 
gift,  indeed,  which  in  a  manner 
includes  all  others  except  those  in 
man  himself.  It  is  a  most  pleasant 
sight  to  see  it  cultivated  as  if  the 
heart  of  the  cultivator,  its  life- 
tenant  under  God,  were  in  it.  This 
is  an  elevating  and  healthy  senti- 
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ment  which,  I  suppose,  most  people 
would   wish  to    see  felt  strongly, 
and  diffnsed  widely ;  and  here  it  is 
felt  absorbingly,  and  diffused  uni- 
yersally.    But  the  point  now  before 
us  is  what  we  are  told  about  this 
Swiss  subdivision  of  the  land  breed- 
ing communities  of  landed  paupers. 
In  these    walks    no  indication  of 
this  kind,  or  of  any  kind,  of  poverty 
came  under  i!ny  notice.     Of  course 
I  saw  no  mansions,  but  neither  did 
I  see  many,  scarcely  any,   houses 
that  with  us  would  pass  for  cottages. 
What  I  did  see  was  a  surprising 
number  of  good  comfortable  smaU 
houses,    which    showed    that    the 
district  was  inhabited  by  a  ]&rge 
number  of  well-to-do  families.     On 
the  morning  of  the  following  Sunday 
I  was  present  at  divine  service  in 
the  church,  not  a  small  one,  a  little 
above  Sepey,  on  the  road  to  Leysin. 
The    excellence    and    costliness  of 
this  new  communal  road  was  alone 
enough    to    make    one    doubt   of 
poverty.     Nor  was  the  congregation 
assembled  in  the  church    a  small 
one;   and     in    that,  again,  I   saw 
no  indications  of  any  approach  to 
poverty.     It  must  be  obvious  that 
the  yearly  produce  of  these  little 
reclaimed  grass  farms,  on    which 
every  Utile  patch   and   comer    is 
made  to  support  as  many  blades  of 
grass  as  the  most  careful  cultiva- 
tion can  force  into  existence,  would 
not  maintain  in  their  present  style 
of  living  all  the  families  that  roside 
in  these  many  comfortable  houses. 
But  the  Swiss  system  suggests  and 
encourages  the  practice  of  saving ; 
and  this    suggestion    having  long 
been  acted  on,  in  some  cases  perhaps 
for  generations,  and  latterlv  under 
favourable  circumstances,  ror  good 
markets  for  good  cheese  have  been 
now  made   accessible,   in  most  of 
these  houses   a  capital    fond    has 
been  accumulated,  which   so   aids 
what  these  small  farmers  get  during 
the  year  from  their  farms  that  their 
families  are  enabled   to  live  with 
what  is  to  them  ease  and  comfort. 


It  is  an  incidental,  and  ni 
important,  result  of  this  syste 
it  works  in  the  direction  of  en 
the  population  to   provide 
selves  with  better  houses  than 
the  territorial  system  they 
rent  from  the  speculative  bi 
of    terraces,   semi-detached 
and  rows  of  cottages,  run 
contract  on  land  let  for  the  p 
on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease 
comfortable    little    houses  < 
small  &rms  in  the  neighboi 
of  Sepey  are  the  property  ol 
who    are   living    in    them, 
was  the  reason  why  they  S| 
much  as  they  could  spare  ii 
structing  them  well,  and  in  z 
them  roomy,    and,    in    acco 
with  their  ideas  and  wants 
modious.     The  beneficial  w 
of  the  same  cause  is  seen 
solidity  and  spaciousness  oi 
of  the  private  bouses  in  Lai 
and  in  proportion  in  the  hoi 
the  many  other  minor  towi 
of    the     rural     districts     o 
canton.     The    reason     why 
are    many    towns    in   the 
is  that  what  stands  for  th* 
and  the  profit    of  cultivatii 
land  of  any  locality,  is  all  s] 
the  spot,  and  not  at  a  distant 

What  means  I  have  for  f 
an  opinion  on  the  subject 
me    to    believe    that    life, 
generally  on  the  whole  bei 
ganised  in  these  towns,  an 
there  is  a  greater  diffasion  of 
and    intelligence    to   be   foi 
them  than  in   towns   of  ec 
even  of  far  greater,  popula 
this  country.     Lausanne  hai 
26,000    inhabitants.      I    ha 
pressed  my  belief  that  this  ] 
tion  is  throughout  better 
than  a  population  of  equal,  < 
greater,  means  would    be 
amongst  ourselves.     It  musi 
vious     to     everyone     who 
through  it  that  its  private 
of  the  better  sort  are  supc 
the  corresponding  class  of  h< 
of  course  no  account  being 
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in  either  case  of  Honsee  occnpied  bj 
Yimtors — ^in  an  English  county  town 
•of  equal    population.    A    Bimilar 
snperioriiy  would,  I  think,  be  found 
in  its  houeee  of  every  class.     Its 
mariLet  held  twice  a  week  is  a  sight 
well   worth    seeing.     Of    such    a 
market  any  English  town  of  several 
tunes  its  size  might  be  proud.     Its 
educational  institutions  are  admir- 
able.  Its  CoUege,  a  kind  of  high 
ichool,   is  attended  by  about   700 
papils.      Below     this    there    are 
pnmary  schools  for  all  who  require 
them.     Above  it  is  the  Academy, 
ft  kind   of    small  university  with 
fimr  ftkculties. 

As  I  wished  to  spend  the  fore- 
iKKm  of  Monday  (August  28)  with 
a  Swiss  friend  who  resided  in 
Lansanne,  and  to  commence  my 
Iwmeward  journey  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  I  went  down  from 
8epey  to  Aigle  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  proceeded  from 
Aigle  to  Lausanne  by  an  onmibas 
train.  As  I  passed  along  the  line, 
« little  above  the  lake,  the  sun  was 
descending  to  the  ridge  of  the  Jara, 
and  flooding  the  western  sky,  the 
moontains  facing  it,  and  all  of  the 
lake  that  was  open  to  its  rays,  with 
every  variation  of  chromatic  glory 
from  pale  gold  to  ruddy  crimson, 
enhanced  by  the  dark  slaty  shade 
of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  inshore 
irater  beneath  them,  which  were  on 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  crescent  of 
the  lake.  From  Aigle  to  Lausanne 
we  most  have  stopped  at  eight  or 
ten  little  towns  or  large  vUlages. 
Sveiy  station  was  crowded.  At 
<ach  I  scanned  the  crowd  with  a 
critical  eye.  But  nowhere  did  I 
*ee  any  pushing,  any  disorderly  be- 
baTiour,  a  single  ill-clad  person,  or 
^uoythinff  that  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  been  different  from  what  I 
law.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
Were  none  of  the  labouring  class 
^  these  crowds.  Certainly  there 
could  have  been  none,  if  one  is 
'oatricted  to  judging  only  by  com- 
P^naon  with  the  appearance   and 


bearing  of  the  labouring  class  either 
of  our  own  towns,  or  of  our  rural 
parishes.  Hear,  tlien,  what  sort  of 
a  man  showed  me  the  way  on  Tues- 
day last  to  the  top  of  the  Tour 
d'Ay.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  being  a  labouring  man, 
for  I  engaged  him  as  he  was  sitting 
in  his  coarse  but  clean  blouse,  by 
the  wayside,  breaking  stones  for 
metalling  the  road  between  Leysin 
and  Sepey ;  and  most  days  during 
my  stay  at  Sepey  I  saw  him  en- 
gaged m  the  same  manner.  By 
the  way,  this  conmiune  provides 
little  movable  wooden  shelters 
against  bad  weather  for  those 
whom,  as  we  phrase  it,  the  parish 
puts  on  the  road ;  a  form  of  expres- 
sion that  has  not  quite  a  pleasant 
savour.  He  and  I  that  day  walked 
for  seven  hours  shonlder  to 
shoulder,  all  the  while  conversing, 
as  I  found,  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
but  without  being  at  all  surprised 
at  the  discovery.  As  we  went  on 
talking  on  this  subject  and  on 
that,  I  chanced  to  notice  that  the 
bees  were,  as  I  thought,  rather 
high  up  on  the  alpe.  '  If,'  said  he, 
changing  his  tone  to  that  of  one 
who  is  about  to  communicate  some- 
thing of  no  ordinary  interest,  *if 
there  is  no  wind  on  the  Tour  d*Ay 
we  shall  find  som6  bees  up  there. 
And  their  intelligence  is  as  great  as 
their  industry.  I  have  known  one, 
when  I  have  been  on  the  mountain 
top,  and  the  wind  has  overtaken  it 
there,  come  to  me,  and  place  itself, 
laden  with  bee-bread,  on  my 
shoulder.'  And  here  he  gently  laid 
his  finger  on  the  spot,  with  a  smile. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  it  had 
remained  on  his  shoxdder,  till  he 
had  brought  it  down  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  wind.  And  that  he 
had  heard  of  instances  in  which, 
when  the  shoulder  the  little  insect 
had  settled  on  was  that  of  its  mas- 
ter, it  would  remain  there,  if  he 
were  descending  in  the  direction  of 
his  home,  till  it  had  been  brought 
within  sight  of  its  hive.      I  shall 
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long  remember  how  nioely  he  told 
this  little  incident;  I  fson  would 
hope  that  the  latter  part  of  it  is  not 
a  uble  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
bee.  On  the  summit  of  the  Tour 
d'Ay  he  called  mj  attention  to  the 
yellow  auriculas  I  hare  already 
mentioned.  They  had  long  been 
out  of  flower,  but  he  supposed  that 
I  coold  not  but  be  interested  in 
such  a  plant.  Occasionally  during 
our  long  walk  I  gaye  utterance  to 
sentiments  that  were  somewhat 
cynical,  or  selfish,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  would  be  their  effect 
upon  him.  Such,  he  would  say, 
were  not  his  sentiments,  sometimes 
guying  his  reasons.  He  had  inci- 
dentedly  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  and  so  I  asked  him  how, 
as  he  was  now  getting  beyond 
middle  life,  that  had  come  about  ? 
His  answer  was  that  he  had  three 


married  sisters,  and  that 
fiftmilies  required  his  aid. 
my  experience,  and  in  this  n 
I  suppoeoy  the  experience  of 
others  is  the  same,  does  nc 
me  to  think  that  the  intelli 
and  I  may  add  the  refinemi 
this  road-labourer  could  n 
found  in  other  men  of  his  ol 
Switzerland.  I  have  elsewh 
Switzerland  fallen  in  with  s 
ways  of  thinking  and  speak 
the  same  class ;  and  I  am  in 
to  belicTe  that  in  the  Cani 
Yaux  many  among  the  pea 
are  not  unlike  him.  And  iJ 
so,  may  we  not  infer,  with 
degree  of  probability,  that  it 
possession  of  land,  or  the  pr 
of  being  able  to  acquire  it 
saves  a  labouring  class  from  si 
into  a  mob  of  pauperised  dn 
and  educates  them  into  men 
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rE  Iaw  in  yirtne  of  wluch  great 
empires  often  increase  in  spite 
of  themselyeB  is  receiving  a  slaik. 
ing    illostration    at    the    present 
moment  in  Sonth  Afirica.     Looking 
btck  to  past  history,  whether  we 
ooDsider  onr  own  doings  in  India, 
or  the  more  recent  career  of  the 
Rofisians    in    Central  Asia,   there 
leems  to  be  a  force  in  operation, 
pattine  one  in  mind  of  gpravitation, 
which  mipels  all  ontljing  fragments 
into  union  with  some  great  central 
maas.     Indeed,  when  we  carry  onr 
researches  further  back,    we  find 
that  by  this  very  process  the  dis- 
tribation  of  modem  Europe  into  its 
Tarions  political   communities   has 
come  into  being.     The  West  Saxon 
kingdom,  that  of  Castile,  the  county 
of  Paris,  and  the  great  princedom 
of  Moscow,  were  so  many  nuclei 
ont  of  which  have  been  formed  in 
the  fulness   of   time  the    modem 
States  of    Great    Britain,    Spain, 
France,    and    Russia;    whilst    re- 
cently   we    have     witnessed    the 
more  rapid  birth  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
The  advantages   which  accrue  to 
iftrge  political  bodies  are  becoming 
^Ij  more  and  more  obvious,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  sound  ideas  on  the 
Biibject,  and    the  principle  might 
peihaps  receive  an  indefinite  appli- 
cation, were  not  certain  limits  set 
to  it  by  national  hatreds  and  preju- 
^ces,  diversity  of  speech,  and  geo- 
graphical obstacles,  &c. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  the 
^enJ  principle  to  the  particular 
iiistance  of  its  application  which 
Dow  engages  our  attention.  The 
&U)tiye  which  actuates  the  present 
Government  in  its  present  policy  is 
a  aense  of  the  imperative  necessiir 
for  the  white  population  of  SoutJa 
Africa  of  adopting  a  common  and 
^ted    poHi^    in    their    dealings 


with  their  black  neighbours,  whose- 
numerical  superiority  is  so  enor^ 
mous.  And  this  conviction  is 
the  base  upon  which  Lord  Carnar- 
von's policy  of  confederation  is 
fixed.  We  have  in  South  Africa,, 
firstly,  the  old  Cape  Colony,  and  its 
more  youthful  ofishoot,  Natal,  both 
endowed  with  representative  insti- 
tutions,  but  the  former  only  pos^ 
sessing  responsible  government.. 
There  are  the  Crown  colony  of  Qri- 
qnaland,  governed  in  the  name  of 
her  Majesty;  the  independent  re- 
public of  ttie  Orange  Free  State,, 
and  till  lately,  that  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, more  correctly,  the  South 
Afirican  Republic,  but  now  itself  a 
Crown  Colony  ;  and,  lastly,  the  in- 
dependent, or  semi- independent, 
native  states,  such  as  Zululand, 
Elafirland,  and  Basucoland.  Sur- 
rounded as  our  possessions  are  by 
hordes  of  brave  and  warlike  savages, 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
maintain  intact  the  prestige  of  the 
white  man,  and  to  prevent  anything 
in  the  shape  of  confederation  on 
the  side  of  the  blacks.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  the  power  of 
the  British  Government  rests  much 
on  prestige  here  as  elsewhere  ;  and 
it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  add,, 
that  were  a  common  purpose  to 
actuate  the  natives  in  a  general 
onslaught  on  their  civilised  neigh, 
hours,  the  forces  at  present  stationed 
in  South  Africa  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  though  aided  by  the  whole 
of  the  able-bodied  whites  in  the 
country.  British  authority  would, 
it  is  not  disputed,  be  in  the  long 
run,  re-asserted ;  but,  meantime, 
the  colony  might  be  ruined.  These 
considerations  have  doubtless 
guided  Lord  Carnarvon  in  his 
recent  dealings  with  the  govern^ 
ment   of  the  late  South  Africaa. 
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Bepublic  througli  the  medium  of 
Sir  TheopliilxLs  Shepstone,  her 
Majesty's  Special  Commissioner. 
Whether  the  Boers,  or  Dutch 
feurmers  of  the  Transyaal,  have  been 
just  or  unjust  in  their  dealings 
with  the  natiye  races ;  whether  the 
cruelties  and  malpractices  imputed 
to  them  are  facts  or  fabrications ; 
one  thing  is  now  as  clear  as  day- 
light, yiz.,  that  they  have  become 
totally  unequal  to  the  task  of  de- 
fending their  territories  against  the 
-encroachments  of  the  savage  tribes 
•on  their  borders.  Farmers  have 
been  forced  to  leave  lands  and 
tenements  at  the  bidding  of  native 
chiefs,  leaving,  in  some  cases,  their 
very  crops  standing  to  be  reaped  by 
iheir  enemies.  In  other  cases,  the 
Boer,  unwilling  to  abandon  his 
homestead,  has  consented  to  pay 
•tribute  to  some  chief,  notwithstand- 
ing the  humiliating  position  in 
which  such  a  concession  must  place 
bim.  These  facts  alone  imply  a 
lamentable  loss  of  prestige  on  the 
>part  of  the  white  man.  Add  to 
this  that  in  the  late  war  the  Boers 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  insig- 
nificant tribe  of  Sikukuni,  who  are 
of  no  account  in  Zulu  estimation. 
How  then  could  they  hope  to 
withstand  the  Kafirs  of  Sikukuni 
-and  the  Zulus  combined  ?  for  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  that 
chief  was  acting  in  concert  with 
Cetywayo,  the  Zulu  king,  who 
himself  was  only  restrained  from 
jponring  his  troops  into  the  Trans- 
vaal by  the  mingled  threats  and 
persuasions  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone.  The  dispute  with  KriUi, 
the  paramount  chief  of  Kafirland, 
was  contemporaneous  with  these 
icvents ;  so  we  must  at  least  allow 
that  here  was  a  state  of  things 
which  loudly  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  Government, 
if  it  desired  to  avoid  the  expense 
and  bloodshed  of  a  general  war  be- 
-tween  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  early  days 
of  January  in  this  year  Sir  Theo- 


philus Shepstone  wended  his  way, 
with  his  staff  of  officials,  to  Pre- 
toria, charged  with  the  mission  of 
inducing  the  Boers  to  accept  con- 
federation under  the  Britisn  flag. 
This  was  felt  to  be  no  easy  task  at 
the  best.  The  Boers  have  suffered 
wrongs  at  our  hands.  The  philan- 
thropic British  public  has  wronged 
them  with  the  best  of  all  possible 
intentions.  The  famous  G-lenelg 
despatch  sank  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  men  who  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  worldly  goods  in  the  Kafir 
war  of  1834-35,  and,  in  many  cases, 
seen  their  families  butchered  before 
their  eyes.  They  were  now  not  only 
denied  compensation  for  their  losses, 
but  insulted  and  treated  as  the 
original  aggressors.  Then  began 
the  *  trekking  *  northwards,  a  move- 
ment which  has  since  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Boers,  and  which 
many  of  the  most  ignorant  believe 
will  continue  till  they  reach  the 
Holy  Land !  The  method  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  in  pay- 
ing them  compensation  for  their  libe- 
rated slaves  added  copiously  to  the 
fund  of  animosity  which  had  already 
been  stored  up  against  the  English. 
The  money  was  given  in  Treasury 
bonds  payable  in  London,  and  the 
poor  ignorant  Boers,  believing  them 
to  be  almost  worthless,  were  im- 
posed upon  by  a  set  of  swindlers, 
who  traversed  the  land  in  all  direc- 
tions and  bought  in  the  bonds  at 
trifling  prices.  The  Boers  blamed 
the  English  Government,  and  justly 
so,  for  in  many  pases  negligence  is 
as  fatal  as  bad  faith,  and  this 
swindling  might  easily  have  been 
provided  against.  Those  who  know 
now  strong  a  feeling  against  the 
British  and  their  government  still 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch 
population  of  South  Africa  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  which  beset 
the  path  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shep* 
stone. 

Thus  the  fact  became  evident 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  at- 
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to  leooncile  the  wishes  of  the 
popolatioii,  chieflj  Enrope- 
iih  those  of  the  raral  in- 
its,  who  are  ahnost  entirely 
icb  extraction — ^Afrikanders, 
r  style  themselves.  Neverthe- 
lat  task  was  attempted,  and 
Bzpedient  exhausted  to  bring 
dons  to  an  end  and  get  at  the 
iahes  of  the  people.  Violent 
occurred  in  the  Yolksraad ; 
e&dent  Burgers  made  an  able 
,  pointing  out  the  minons 
f  the  finances,  owing  to  the 
refusing  to  pay  the  taxes ; 
aeral  anarchy  wluch  reigned ; 
Bnrdity  of  opposing  by  force  a 
like  Great  Britain ;  and  con- 
by  advocating  submission, 
protest,  to  her  will,  appealing 
sense  of  justice  of  the  public 
f  Europe  and  America.  Even 
idependence  might  have  been 
red  at  the  price  of  confedera- 
nder  the  British  flag.  But 
portune  moment  was  let  slip, 
non  became  worse  con- 
id,  and,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
ajesty's  Commissioner,  seeing 
•spect  of  bringing  his  mission 
tiafectoryterminationby  other 
,  published  a  proclamation  by 
»  m  virtue  of  the  commission 
(ted  to  him  by  her  Majesty, 
mexed  the  Transvaal  pro- 
lUy  to  the  British  Crown,  at 
tne  time  taking  upon  himself 
e  interim,  and  until  her 
re  should  be  made  known, 
ties  of-  administration  of  the 
mient.  President  Burgers 
ed  his  office,  under  protest, 
same  time  publishing  a  pro- 
/ion  enjoining  all  concerned 
(tain  fiEt>m  hostile  action  as 
to  endanger  the  success  of 
ission  which  is  about  to  pro- 
o  Eneland  to  lay  their  case 
the  Queen.  On  the  19th  of 
a  body  of  British  troops 
i  the  irontier  from  Natal, 
ncamped  on  Transvaal  terri- 

arief  description  of  the  ad- 


vance of  our  troops  and  the  oocu> 
pation  of  Pretoria,  the  Transvaal 
capital,  may  not  prove  uninteresting 
to  the  reader.  In  the  month  of 
March  a  force  had  been  collected 
at  Newcastle  (so  named  from  the 
coal-fields  in  its  neighbourhood),  a 
small  village  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  colony  of  Natal, 
with  the  view  of  affording  Sir 
Theophilus  moral  support  in  the- 
fulfilment  of  his  mission.  It  was 
doubtless  believed  and  hoped  by  the 
authorities  that  this  menace  would 
prove  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
hostile  section  of  the  Boers  and  in- 
duce them  to  accept  confederation 
under  the  British  flag.  But  the 
event  turned  out  otherwise. 

The  force  in  question  consisted* 
of  the  first  battalion  13th  Light 
In&ntiy  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Montgomery,  two  6- 
pounder  g^ns  and  a  small  detachment 
of  Royal  Engineers,  with  the  usual 
proportion  of  the  Commissariat  and 
Ordnance  Departments — the  whole 
being  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  Natal.  For  awhile  this- 
miniature  army  was  rendered  com- 
plete by  the  ad£tion  of  a  small  caval- 
ry force,  a  detachment  of  the  Natal 
Mounted  Police,  a  very  smart  and  sol- 
dierly-lookingsetofmen.  They  were, 
however,  sent  back  shortly  after 
crossing  the  frontier,  their  services 
being  thought  to  be  mere  urgently 
required  in  Natal.  Had  active  hos^- 
tilities  broken  out  their  loss  would 
have  been  severely  felt.  By  March  2  8 
this  little  force  was  assembled  at  a 
fine  encamping  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  Incandu  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newcastle,  ready  to  cross 
the  border  the  moment  the  order 
should  arrive. 

Newcastle  is  a  little  town  which,, 
from  its  strategical  position  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  rich  coal-fields 
in  its  neighbourhood,  is  perhaps 
destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  military  and  com- 
mercial history  of  Natal,  and,  in- 
deed, of  South  Africa  itself.     It  is 
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•of  recent  growth,  so  it  will  scaroelj 
be  found  oy  the  reader  in  his  map, 
lioweyer  good.  It  is  situated  in  the 
northern  angle  of  the  colony  abont 
thirty-five  miles  distant  from  its 
-apex  in  the  north  ;  whilst  on  either 
hand  lie,  to  the  east  the  Transvaal 
districts  of  Utrecht  and  Wakkers- 
troom,  and  to  the  west  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Oranffe  Free  State, 
bounded  by  the  lony  Drakenberg 
or  Kahlamba  Range.  It  consists 
•of  about  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
inhabited  by  storekeepers  who 
drive  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Boers, 
the  staple  commodity  purchased 
being  wooL  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  composed  of  vast  rolling  tree- 
less plains,  which  are  covered  with 
grass,  dry  and  withered  in  the 
winter  or  diy  season,  but  fresh  and 
verdant  in  the  rainy  summer.  Its 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  about 
3,800  feet ;  so  it  ei^oys  a  compara- 
tively cool  and  temperate  climate, 
though,  owing  to  the  low  latitude, 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  midday 
are  always  tiying.  The  military 
importance  of  this  spot  as  a  station 
for  troops  can  hardly  be  exagge- 
rated;  and  until  affairs  in  this 
quarter  of  our  possessions  have 
been  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing,  it  should  never  be  left  un- 
occupied by  troops.  It  supports 
our  garrisons  in  the  Transvaal, 
menaces  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  turns  the  flank  of  our  most 
formidable  enemies,  the  warlike 
Zulus  and  Basutos,  who  hem  in 
the  youthful  colony  of  Natal  on 
either  hand. 

At  length  the  order  arrived  from 
Pretoria  summoning  the  column 
across  the  frontier  ;  so,  aflber  experi- 
encing some  delay  and  difficulties 
in  collecting  the  requisite  transport, 
the  troops  left  Newcastle  on  the 
1 7th  of  April,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  C.  K.  Pearson,  of  the 
'  Bu£&,'  and  on  the  following  day 
reached  Coldstream,  the  extreme 
northerly  frontier  of  Natal.  Pre- 
parations were  at  once  made  for 


crossing  into  the  Transvaal  on  the 
morrow.  It  will  doubtless  surprise 
the  reader  to  find  that  this  small 
column  of  under  800  men,  though 
marching  in  the  *  flying  column ' 
scale  of  camp  equipment,  required 
for  itBimpedi/menta  seventy-two  wag- 
gons, each  canring  five  tons,  and 
each  drawn  by  m>m  twelve  to  six- 
teen oxen.  But  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  supplies  on  the 
road,  every  requisite,  down  to  the 
firewood  for  cooking  purposes,  had 
to  be  trailed  after  the  column ;  for  a 
tree  is  hardly  to  be  seen  on  the  road 
between  Newcastle  and  Pretoria, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farms, 
where  the  tall  gum  tree  is  much 
cultivated.  A  large  reserve  of 
forage  was  likewise  indispensable, 
the  supplies  obtainable  on  the  road 
being  uncertain  and  insufficient  in 
quantity.  The  artillery  and  infieuitiy 
reserve  ammunition  took  up  a  large 
number  of  waggons  ;  and  sometimes 
even  the  water  supply  was  insuf- 
ficient or  unwholesome,  and  water 
for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes 
had  to  be  carried  in  casks  on  the 
waggons.  Tents,  officers'  li^t 
baggage,  mess  and  hospital  wag- 
gons, water-carts,  &c.,  made  up  the 
remaining  number  of  this  kmg 
string  of  vehicles. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  duty  to  be 
performed    by  this  small    column 
resembled  that  of  forming  an  escort 
to  a  convoy  destined  for  a  much 
larger    body  of    troops;    and,   on. 
April  19,  formed  in  suitable  order, 
the  extended  train  wended  ite  wajr^ 
along  the  waggon  track  which  does 
the  duty  of  a  road  and  crosses  th^ 
vast  grassy  undulations  which  li^ 
between  the  frontier  and  Pretoria.^ 
its  destination.   At  the  frontier  lino^ 
marked  by  the  dried-up  bed  of  ^ 
brook,  the  troops  were  met  by  tf^ 
party  of  friendly  inhabitanto  cany"* 
ing  the  Union  Jack,  who  stopped 
and  congratulated  the  commandac^^ 
on    the    occasion,    producing   tb^ 
inevitable  bottle  of   *  square  hcOf 
or  Hollands  gin,  of  which  those  ux 
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^Mitboritj  were  so  often  forced  to 

partake  during  tiheir  march  in  order 

to  carry  oat  in  its  entirety  the  policy 

•of  '  oonoiliating  the  natives.'     The 

band  of  the  13th  stmck  np  *  Qod 

eave  the   Qneen/   and   a   ringing 

JSritiah  hnirah  reeonnded  for  the 

first  time  since  '  Creation's  dawn ' 

through    these   solitudes,  as     the 

troops  defiled  across  the  boondary. 

Amongst  the  spectators,  one   old 

woman,  80  years  of  age,  was  pointed 

oat,  who,  it  is  averred,  since  her 

•early  girlhood  had  never  ceased  to 

prophesy  that  she  would  live  to  see 

the  British  troops.    And  there  she 

sat,  with  dim  eyes,  rejoicing  in  the 

falfilment  of  her  prediction. 

The   troops   then   proceeded  to 
occnpy  their  first  camp  in  the  Trans- 
vaal,   and,    as    the    neighbouring 
districts  had,  since  the  first  arrival 
of  the  troops    at   Newcastle,  re- 
floanded    with    threats    from    the 
Boers  as  to  the  horrible  vengeance 
they  would  wreak  on  the  wanton 
invaders  of  their  country,  it  was 
judged  prudent  to  observe  every 
miUtBry     precaution     as     regards 
piquets  and  their  sentries,  Ac.    All 
this  turned  out  to  be  pure '  bounce ; ' 
hut  as  alarming  reports,  apparently 
'weU  authenticated,  continued    to 
reach  the  force  during  its  inarch 
forward,  vigilance  was  never  once 
relaxed  in  this  respect,  and   the 
morement  was  conducted  as  if  in 
the  oountiy  of  a  wary  and  active 
enemy. 

The  cavalry,  whilst  we  retained 
its  services,  preceded  the  column  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile,  formed  in 
extended  order.  Then  followed  the 
^▼ance^  guard  of  infimtry,  con- 
futing of  one  company,  succeeded 
hj  the  detachment  of  Sappers  with 
entrenching  tools  and  a  small  port- 
^  bridge  for  crossing  streams. 
The  guns  came  next,  ready  to  sup- 
port the  advance  in  case  of  opposi- 
^Q,  followed  by  the  main  body, 
^^^iih  baggage  train  in  rear,  the 
whole  procession  being  closed  by  a 
'ear  guard  consisting  of  one  com- 


pany of  in&ntry.  Flank  guards, 
each  consisting  of  one  company, 
were  also  thrown  out.  The  advance, 
rear,  and  flank  g^uards,  on  arrival 
at  a  camping  ground,  became  pi- 
quets,  Tnaintaining  their  relative 
positions  with  regard  to  the  main 
body;  and  on  one  occasion  the 
efficacy  of  these  precautionary  ar- 
rangements was  tested.  One  day, 
during  the  midday  halt,  or  out- 
span,  as  it  is  here  termed,  for  the 
purpose  of  resting  the  oxen  and 
aUowing  them  to  feed,  whilst  the 
troops  were  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring their  dinners,  a  sentry  of  the 
front  piquet  was  observed  running  « 
in  ou  his  support,  which  in  its  turn 
stood  to  their  arms  at  the  order  of 
their  captain.  The  troops  were 
located  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
heights,  upon  which  the  piquets 
were  posted,  the  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  thus  quite 
shut  out  from  the  main  body.  The 
alarm  at  once  sounded,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  whole  force  was  under 
arms,  the  guns  hooked  on  and  ready 
for  action.  The  sick  in  hospital 
who  were  able  to  walk  seized  tiieir 
rifles  and  hobbled  to  their  respec- 
tive companies,  forgetting  blisters 
and  blains  in  their  eagerness 
for  the  fray.  The  scene  was  ren- 
dered still  more  eflective  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  culinary  profes- 
sion, who  retreated  at  the  first 
alarm,  and  sought  inglorious  safety 
behind  a  large  stone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hospital  waggons. 
When  the  imaginary  peril  had  dis- 
appeared, he  arose  and  professed 
great  solicitude  for  the  sick,  in- 
quiring after  their  state  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  when,  after 
some  delay,  he  made  the  somewhat 
unpleasant  discovery  that  most  of 
these  had  proceeded  to  the  firont. 
It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  this 
artiste  that,  when  afterwards  ban- 
tered on  the  subject  of  his  some- 
what vacillating  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  he  boldly  avowed  and 
defended  the  line  he   had  taken, 
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and  on  the  gp:^nnd  '  that  it  was  the 
dnty  of  a  cook  to  cook  dinners 
and  not  to  fight.'  And  tmly  a 
good  cook  is  too  valnable  to  be 
made  food  for  powder ! 

The  real  nature  of  the  alarm 
was  soon  discovered.  Old  General 
Standers,  of  Boemplatz  celebrity, 
had  come  with  a  large  mounted 
following  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mandant and  bid  him  welcome.  It 
is  but  a  few  jears  since  the  residence 
of  this  old  warrior  was  burnt  by 
the  Basutos  in  one  of  their  pre- 
datory excursions,  and  one  of  his 
sons  killed.  He  was  formerly  our 
i  bitter  enemy,  but  is  now  our  fnend. 
Surely  no  one  is  in  a  better  position 
than  he  to  appreciate  the  security 
to  life  and  property  which  results 
from  British  rule ! 

Thus,  trudging  on  for  seventeen 
weary  marches  over  these  mono- 
tonous, treeless,  gnssy  wastes, 
where  no  variety  meets  the  eye  but ' 
the  herd  of  springbok  or  wildebeest 
vanishing  in  the  horizon,  or  here 
and  there  the  mud  shanty  of  the 
storekeeper  or  stock  farmer,  the 
troops  at  last  reached  Erasmus  Farm, 
only  five  miles  from  Pretoria. 
Here  they  were  permitted  to  repose 
for  the  forenoon,  that  they  might 
brush  up  for  the  entry  into  the 
capital  in  the  afternoon.  A  very 
pretty  sight  it  was  when  the  troops 
met  Sir  Theophilus  in  the  pass 
which  leads  down  to  the  town.  A 
clear  sky  and  an  African  sun  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards 
weather;  and  the  troops  defiled 
down  into  the  valley,  headed  by 
the  band  of  the  13th  Light  Infan- 
try,  looking  as  spick  and  span  after 
their  forced  marches  as  if  they  bad 
just  turned  out  from  Cambridge 
Barracks,  Portsmouth,  into  High 
Street.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were 
lined  with  spectators,  and  the  road 
crowded  with  vehicles.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  great,  and  tears  were 
even  shed  by  the  softer  sex,  so 
great  was  the  sense  of  relief  from 
a    constant    apprehension    of   ap- 


proaching peril.  On  an 
the  camping  eround,  greai 
amazement  of  the  asseml 
zens  at  seeing  the  can^ 
arise  'as  by  the  strol 
magician's  wand,'  or,  in  pi 
lish,  at  a  G  sounded  by  th 
bugler.  The  band  of  the  1 
entertained  them  with  f 
selection,  closing  with  *  ( 
the  Queen,'  whereat  all  I 
sons  removed  their  hei 
Some  recusants  amongst  t1 
were  noticed,  but  it  wai 
expedient  to  leave  these  t< 
fluences  of  time  and  medii 
that  in  the  fulness  of  ti 
might  see  the  error  of  thei 

Thus     has    been    acco 
peacefully,  and  without  t] 
ding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  t] 
poration  of  the  Transvaal 
Majesty's     possessions     ii 
Africa.     Whatever  opiniox 
expressed  on    the    policy 
transaction,  none  can  refri 
bute  of  admiration  to  the 
tact,   and   skill  displayed 
Theophilus  Shepstone.  Itl 
or  never  happened  in  for 
tory,  that  a  diplomatist 
tured  unprotected  into  th 
of  an  independent  state  anc 
its    annexation    without 
single   shot,  or  shedding 
drop  of  blood.     True,  he 
the  giant  force  of  Englan 
back,   but  his  true  clain 
admiration  of  posterity  wi 
skill  he  has  displayed  in 
to  account    this    moral 
fulfilling  his  instructions. 

And  now  comes  the  < 
What  is  the  next  step  in  1 
scheme  which  has  thus 
happily  inaugurated  p  Ii 
Africa  to  become  a  great  ai 
empire,  rivalling  perhaps, 
future  day,  Australia,  or  ( 
United  States  of  Americ 
this  process  to  be  arrested, 
various  states  remain  in  t 
potence  a  prey  to  some  futi 
combination?     The  answe 
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qseij  depends  entirelv  on  Hie  tern.         One   word  in   conclneion.      Let 

per  o[  the  BritisiL  public.     Will  it  those  who  &llow  tbemselreB  to  be 

allow  a  Bnfficdent  fbroe  to  be  main-  frightened  bf  the  bagbear  of  Bns- 

tauLod  in  South  Airioa  to  en&ble  its  sia's   advance  on   India  reflect,  if 

nlers  to  oany  ont  anch  a  scheme  that  be  pouible,  on  the  follj  and  ic- 

H  m  have  hmted  at  P  and  if  this  con^ifitent^  of  blaming  thatpower 

^Deation  be  answered  in  the  afBnna-  for  following  a  course  in  Central 

kn,  will  the  nllra-philanthropists  Asia  to  which  ehe,  in  common  with 

at  home    permit    tiie    extinction  ourselves  and  other  great  empires 

tf  a  native  potentate,  who,  though  elsewhere,  is  compelled  by  the  ex- 

a  Uack,  sttsnge  to  say,  commits  igenciea  of  the  case.     By  a  careful 

diilr'atrocitieB' as  infamous  as  any  consideration    of    the    wants    and 

of  ume  which  have  lately  startled  aecesaities  of  foreign  states,  and  by 

the  ears    of     the    frequenters    of  comparing  their  positions  relatively 

Eieier    Hall  P     Upon    these    two  to  our   own,   much  irritation  and 

qteations,     we     believe,     depends  misanderBtandiog  may  be  avoided. 
cUt^  the  future  of  South  Africa.         Pbbtobu,  Tunarui.:  JUiiy  15, 1S77. 


^^  m. — ^10.  xcn.    uiw  Btuis. 
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STUDIES  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 


Vn,    KAKAMSIN. 

KARAMSIN  was  the  first  of 
Rassian  writers  who  adopted 
literature  as  a  profession,  and  to 
this  he  dedicated  the  whole  of 
his  life,  as  to  a  pursuit  that  brought 
with  it  both  digrniiy  and  honour.  In- 
deed, with  such  zeal  and  constancy 
— the  more  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider his  timid  and  sensitive  nature 
— did  he  follow  the  caUing  he  bad 
embraced,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  separate  the  man  from  the  au- 
thor, and  the  record  of  his  life 
is  little  more  than  the  record  of 
his  literary  labours.  The  life  of 
Karamsin,  extending  over  a  period 
of  sixty  years,  coincided  with  two 
of  the  most  striking  epochs  in  the 
history  of  modem  Russia,  dating, 
as  it  did,  from  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Catherine  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  I.  Under  the  former 
he  was  poet,  essayist,  romancist ; 
under  the  latter  he  was  exclusively 
historian — the  short  but  disastrous 
reign  of  Paul,  when,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  *  the  muses  covered 
their  faces  with  a  black  veil,'  being 
spent  by  him  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  history !  * 

Nicholas  Michaelovitch  Karamsin 
was  bom  in  1766,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Simbirsk.  When  ten  years 
old  he  was  sent  to  Moscow,  and 
placed  at  school  under  the  care  of 
a  certain  M.  Schaden,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  no  little  popularity  as 
a  conscientious  and  successful  peda- 
gogue.  It  was  there  Karamsin 
gained  his  earliest  smatterings  in 
the  French  and  German  languages, 
and  obtained  a  &cility  in  composi- 


tion which  doubtless  confirmed  his 
natural  inclination  to  literary  pnr- 
suits.     He  was  still  a  sohoolboj 
when  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Petrofi*,  best  known  as  trana- 
later  of  Wilkin's  English  versioii 
of  the  Indian  poem  Bhago/vat  QUa^ 
and  to  whose  memory   KftraniBin 
has  dedicated  his   prose  elegy,  A 
Flower  on  the  Qrave  of  my  Friend 
Agathon.    From  his  long  residenoe 
in  England,  and  his  particular  ad- 
miration of  English  writers,  Petroff 
imbued  Karamsin  with  those  views 
of  the  drama  which  he  afterwards 
enunciated  and  defended,  and  which 
could  only  be  based  on  a  knowledge 
and  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabethan  writers  for  the  stage. 
Notwithstanding  the    short   dura- 
tion of  their  friendship,  owing  to 
PetroflTs  early  death  in  1793,  and 
in  spite  of  their  disparity  in  years 
and  temperament,  Petrofi*  being  as 
cold   and  practical    by   nature   as 
Karamsin  was  sensitive  and  enthu- 
siastic, the  intimacy  was  of  so  close 
a  character  that  it  exercised  the 
greatest  influence    on   Elaramsin's 
susceptible  disposition  and  genius ; 
and  he  himself  has  spoken  of  it  as 
forming  *  the  most  important  epoch ' 
in  his  life.^     On  leaving  school  he 
was  enrolled  in  a  regiment  of  the 
Guards,  and  from  this  period  dates 
his  friendship  with  Dmetrieff,  who 
some  years   later  wrote   the  cele- 
brated satire,  A  Griticism  by  an  OfU" 
sider,^  in  which    he    ridicules  the 
hackneyed  use  of  classical  formuto, 
and  draws  an  amusing   picture  of 
the  court  poet,  who,  the  moment 
the  cannon  have  announced  to  the 
people  the  news  of  some  great  vio- 


*  Grot,  Sketch  qf  the  Life  and  Literary  Career  of  Karamsin^  p.  3. 

'  KaramtifCB  Worke  (8t  Petersburg,  1830),  iii.  361. 

'  The  title  in  the  original  Russian  is  Tohuzhai  Jblk;  it  was  pubhshed  in  1795. 
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toiy,   snatches    up   his   pen,  and, 
*  ciaflhing  off  the  title,  An  Ode,  adds 
the  year  and  day,'   and    '  at  one 
sitting'   writes  the  sacred   words, 
'1  sing.'     It  was  by  his  friend's 
advice  that  Karamsin  in  1782  trans- 
lated from  the  German  A  Dialogue 
between  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
and  EUsaheih  of  Russia  in  Elysium. 
The  translation  was  accepted  by 
MiUer,  the  Moscow  publisher,  and 
Ejoamsin    at  his  own  request  re- 
oeived  in  lien  of  money  a  copy  of 
Charmaloff's    Bnssian    version    of 
Tom  Jones,     In  consequence  of  his 
other's  death,  he  quitted  the  mili- 
tary service  in  1783,  and  taking  up 
Ids  residence  on  ihe  family  estate 
in  Simbirsk,  spent  the  next  two 
years  in  comparative  idleness  and 
luxury.^     But  habits  of  indolence 
were  httle  in  harmony  with  Karam- 
sin's  nature,  and  in  company  with 
his  friend  Tourgeneff,  who  would 
frequently  reprove  him  for  wasting 
luB  time,  he  removed  to  Moscow, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Novikoff  and   the  other  principal 
members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
It  has  always   been  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  the  biographers 
And  critics  of  Karamsin,  how  far 
he  accepted  or  was  influenced  by 
^  doctrines  of  Freemasonry.     The 
question  does  not  appear  to  be  one 
<^  much  importance ;  but  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,   the  religious  and 
hunane  dogmas  on  which  the  con- 
to  of  the  Order  is  based  attracted 
the  sympathy  of  the  young  novice, 
>Dd  it  was  at  the  initiative  of  its 
<^ue&,  perhaps   at  their  expense, 
^t  Karamsin  in   1789    travelled 
^or  several  months  on  the  Conti- 
^t,  visiting  Germany,    Switzer- 
^  France  and  England.     The 
^pressions  derived  from  his  jour- 
^  abroad  form  the  subject  of  his 
^^*ttcr»  of  a  Russian  Traveller,  which 


originally  appeared  in  The  Moscow 
Journal,   a    magazine  founded  by 
Karamsin    immediately    after    his 
return.      His  once   celebrated  ro- 
mance, Poor  Louisa,  was  also  just 
published  in  the  same  periodical, 
to    which  its    indefatigable  editor 
further   contributed  a   number  of 
essays  on   questions    of  morality, 
literature,  and  art.     This  was  pro- 
bably the   happiest  period  of  his. 
life.     He  had,  in  spite  of  his  young 
years,  already  attained  a  popularity 
rarely  enjoyed  by  the   most  prac- 
tised and   experienced  of  writers ; 
his    generous    and    kindly  nature 
had  won  to  him  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  countrymen ;  his  worldly  means 
allowed  him  to  lead  a  life  of  un- 
embarrassed  ease  and  competency ; 
whilst  the   happiness   of    a   home 
was  secured  by  his  marriage  with 
Mdlle.  Protocova,  the  sister  of  the 
wife  of  the  friend  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  his  letters  from  abroad. 
The  success  achieved  by  his  maga- 
zine was  extraordinary  in  the  then 
early  stage  of  Russian  journalism, 
and  the  number  of  its  subscribers, 
commencing  with  300,  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  brought  to  the  fortu- 
nate editor  both  profit  and  renown. 
He  determined,  however,  to  replace 
it  by  a  journal  of  a  wider  scope, 
and,  taking  The  Edinburgh  Review 
as  his  model,  he   started  in   1802 
The  European  Messenger,     Its  title 
sufficiently  explains  the    enlarged 
views   with   which   Karamsin   un- 
dertook the    then    novel  task  of 
acquainting  his  countrymen  with 
the  literature,   politics,  and  social 
life  of  Western  Europe.     *In  the 
nineteenth  century,'  he  declared  in 
words  that  have  been  constantly 
quoted,  but  cannot  be  quoted  too 
often,  '  that  nation  alone  can  attain 
greatness  and  honour,  which  by  its 


*  Profeasor  Qrot,  in  the  Sketch  already  referred  to,  has  condasiyely  proved  by  extraeU 
^UttccB  writtan  at  the  time  that  Tfaramain's  life  in  Simbirsk  was  not  sach  an  idle 
^  u  some  of  his  biographers  hare  represented. 
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aohieyements  in  art,  literature,  and 
science,  contributes  to  the  progress 
of  mankind.'  ^    At  the  same  time, 
to    arouse    that     national    feeling 
which   the   *  Russo- French  *   party 
had  done   so  much  to    stifle  and 
destroy,  Karamsin  devoted  a  con- 
siderable   portion    of   his   journal 
to     critical     studies     of     Russian 
history    and    Russian     celebrities. 
*  In  Russia  alone,'  he  writes,  *  can 
we  become    good   Russians.     The 
civil  and  moral  happiness  of  a  man 
can  be  only  secured  in  his  native 
country ;  and  though  in  the  course 
of  civilisation   the  peoples  of   the 
world  will   grow   more  and  more 
assimilated,  they  will  ever  continue 
to     be    marked     by     ineffaceable 
and  distinguishing  traits.'  ^  Among 
the  poetical    contributors    to    the 
journal    we    may    enumerate    the 
names  of  Derzhavin,  Dmetrieff  and 
Jukovsky,  the  last  of  whom  pub- 
lished in  its  pages  his  translation  of 
Gray's  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,    Karamsin's  two  latest 
novels,    Nathalie    the    Nobleman* s 
Daughter  and  Martha  the  Mayor's 
WifCy   also   both   appeared  in  The 
European  Messenger,    But,  notwith- 
standing the   fiivour  generally  ac- 
corded  to   his   journal,   Karamsin 
brought  its  publication  to  a  close 
afler  it  had  existed  two  years,  in 
order  that    he    might  devote   his 
time  exclusively  to  the  composition 
of   a  work  he  had  long  designed. 
The  History  of  Russia.     Thanks  to 
the   kindly  services   of    Muravieff, 
Adjunct  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  he   was  appointed  in 
1804  Court  Historiographer,  with 
a  salary  of  two  thousand  roubles  a 
year ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  eveiy 
facility  was  afforded  him  to  consult 
the  mass  of  valuable  manuscripts 
and     memoirs     contained    in    the 


principal  monastic  libraries  and  GU)- 
vemment  offices  of  Russia.     Afler 
twelve  years'  unintermittent  labour, 
the   first  instalment  of  the  work» 
consisting  of    eight  volumes,  was 
published.     In  a  single  month  from 
three  to  four  thousand  copies  were 
sold :  a  fact  at  that  time  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Russian 
bibliography.     *  The  appearance  of 
this  work,'  Poushkin  informs   us^ 
*  caused  no  little  noise  and  produced 
a  great  and  universal  excitement. 
Everybody,   even  our    fashionable 
ladies,  began  to  read  the  history  of 
their  country,  of  which   till   then 
they  had   been   entirely  ignorant. 
It  was  to  them  a  new  land.     Ka- 
ramsin discovered  ancient  Russia  no 
less     than     Columbus     discovered 
America.     For  a  long  time  his  his- 
tory was  the  sole  subject  of  general 
conversation,  though  very  often  the 
opinions  and  criticisms  passed  upon 
it  were  of   a  kind   to   deter  any 
sensible  man  from  cultivating  lite- 
rary fame.*^     The  reception  it  met 
with  abroad  was  equally  flattering, 
and  of  a  more  judicious  kind,  and  it 
was  almost  inunodiately  translated 
into     the    French,     German,    and 
Italian     languages.      His     health, 
never  very  robust,  gradually  suc- 
cumbed to  labours  so  severe ;  and, 
a  ship  having  been  placed  by  the 
Government    at    his    disposal,   he 
resolved  to  sail  to  Italy,  and  try 
the  effect  of  a  warmer  and  more 
salubrious  climate.     But  his  inten- 
tions were  destined    never  to   be 
carried    into    execution,    nor    was 
the  historian   allowed  to   complete 
his  great  work ;  and  within  a  few 
months  after  the  publication  of  the 
eleventh  volume — the  twelfth,  bring- 
ing the  history  down  to  the  year 
161 1,  only  appearing  after  his  de- 
cease— he  died  on  May  22,  1826. 


*  '  On  Events  and  Characters  in  Kussian  History  that  may  serve  for  Subjects  in  Art:*" 
Europsan  Messenger,  No.  24. 

*  '  On  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  our  Universities : '  European  Messenger,  Na  23. 
'  The  Works  0/ Poushkin  (Annenkoff's  edition),  v.  24. 
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On  his  tomb  were  inscribed  the 
words,  'Blessed  are  the  pnre  in 
heart;'  words  which,  better  than 
anj  other,  faithfallj  commemorate 
the  simplicity  and  tmthfalness  that 
had  goided  his  condact  throughont 
his  long  and  enviable  life. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  ig- 
norance and  bratalities  of  contem- 
porary manners,  whilst  exciting  the 
ridicule  of  satirists  like  Elantemier, 
or  the  fun  of  hnmonrists  like  Von 
Yiesin,  shonld  have  caased  others, 
whose  dispositions  unfitted  them  for 
these  yiews,  to  tiy  by  means  of  senti- 
mental stories  to  introduce   softer 
and  gentler  habits  into  Russian  life. 
*  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  writer  ?  Read 
the  lustory  of  the  accumulated  woes 
of  oar  race  ;  and  if  your  heart  does 
not  bleed  as  you  read,  throw  down 
the  pen,  lest  it  only  serve  to  betray 
the  gloomy  coldness  of  your  heart.* 
So  writes   Karamsin  in  his  Essay 
on  Science,  Art  aiid  Instruction,  the 
principal  aim  of  which  is  to  prove 
that '  a  bad  man  cannot  be  a  good 
aothor.'     Impressionable  and  sen- 
^re  by  nature,  he  regarded  feeling 
as  a  higher  quality  than   reason,^ 
and  has  described  lumself  as  having 
heen  in  his  youth  more  sentimental 
than  a  maiden,  in  his  manhood  a 
Tisionary,  and  in  his  riper  years  so 
iender-hearted  that    the   fictitious 
sufferings  of  the  heroine  of  a  ro- 
manoe  would  touch  him  to  tears. 
To  him  the  tie  that  binds  man  to 
oan  was  no  lifeless  truth  which  we 
^pt  with   the  head  and  ignore 
in  our  hearts,   but  he  made    the 
(offerings  of  others  his  own.     We, 
^thour  rougher  natures  and  our 
abctation  of  what  we  call  muscular 
Christianity,    may    at    times   call 
|he  sentimentality    maudlin,    but 
^  we  would  judge  Karamsin  and 
his  writings  fiearly,  we  mast  take 
^  account  his  personal  character. 


and  remember  that  his  favourite 
appeals  to  '  feeling  hearts '  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  tone  and 
tendency  of  literature  in  Western 
Europe  at  the  period  when  he 
commenced  his  literary  cai'eer.  The 
novels  of  Richardson,  and  more 
particularly  the  Sentimental  Journey 
by  Sterne,  obtained  a  popularity  in 
Russia  even  greater,  if  possible,  than 
that  which  they  had  achieved  at  home. 
Numerous  translations  of  these  works 
were  made  into  Russian,  and  Lvofir,a 
novelist  who  enjoyed  no  little  cele- 
brity in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  wrote  a  story  under 
the  title  of  The  Russian  Pamela,  or 
the  History  of  Maria  the  Virtuous  Pea- 
sant Girl.  Sentimentalism  became 
a  leading  characteristic  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  The  sonorous 
thunder  of  pseudo-classicists  gave 
place  to  a  tenderer  and  more  ro- 
mantic style,  and,  instead  of  noisily 
celebrating  victories  and  cannon, 
poets  and  essayists  set  forth  the 
Joys  of  Melancholy  and  the  Shadows 
of  the  Heart.^  Tears  became  the 
most  lucrative  of  literary  invest- 
ments, and  no  man  was  considered 
to  have  made  good  his  claim  to  be 
a  writer  till  he  could  sigh  and 
weep  with  feeling. 

To  this  sensibility,  as  much  the 
needful  property  of  a  novelist  in  those 
days  as  the  paint  which  an  actor  puts 
on  before  he  goes  upon  the  stage, 
Karamsin  owed  the  extraordinary 
favour  with  which  his  novel.  Poor 
Louisa^  was  received.  The  monas- 
tery of  St.  Simon,  where  Louisa  was 
buried,  became  a  favourite  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  sentimental  ladies; 
engravings  without  number  of  all  the 
spots  connected  with  her  history  were 
produced ;  the  birch  trees  surround- 
mg  the  pond  in  which  the  forlorn 
heroine  drowned  all  her  woes  were 
covered  with  tho  names  of  those 


*  KaramMs  Works,  iii.  700. 
^  *  The  titles  of  two  works  pablisbed  in  1802;  the  first  by  Orloff  and  the  second  by 
Ouichtkoff. 
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who  came  to  paj  homage  io  her 
memory;  and  everyone  who  could 
rhyme  at  all  wrote  elegies  to  com- 
memorate her   hapless  love.      No 
one  now,  we  presume,  would  shed 
a  tear  over  the  loves  of  Erastus 
and  Louisa.     The  plot  and  charac- 
terisation     of    the    tale    have     a 
strange  poverty  of  invention ;  the 
ideas  and  language  assigned  to  the 
heroine  and   her    mother  are    al- 
together out  of  harmony  with  their 
position    in    life,    and  beyond   an 
effeminate    gracefulness    of     style 
there  is  nothing  in  the  story  cal- 
culated   to    please    or  to    attract. 
The   novelist,   however,   must   not 
be  blamed  for  thus  idealising  liis 
characters,   since  anything  like  a 
realistic    description    of    life    was 
quite  foreign   to   the  ideas  which 
then  prevailed  as  to  the  true  pro- 
vince of  fiction,  and  a  romancist 
was  expected  to  adorn  the  conver- 
sation of  his  personages,  and    to 
make  it  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  language  of  ordinary  men. 
The  peasant  girl,  accordingly,  talks 
and  weeps  like  a  heroine,  and  it  is 
precisely  those  high-flown  and  sen- 
timental tirades,  which  offend  us  as 
being  so  unnatural  and  so  lachry- 
mose, that  most  pleased  his  readers. 
She  at  least  belonged  to  their  own 
country,  and  however  idealised  was 
not  altogether  removed  from  the 
actualities  of  contemporary  life,  and 
Karamsin,  by  his  choice  of  subject 
alone,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  clas- 
sical novel.     We  have  only  to  read 
the  titles  of  the  dull  romances  that 
had  hitherto  usurped  the  name  of 
light  literature,   such   as    Emine^s 
AdA)eniure8    of    Telemachus,    inter- 
mersed  with   various   Dialogues  ori, 
Philosophical^  Political^  Moral,  Mill- 
tary,  and  Social  Subjects, ^^  to  under- 
staxid  the  delight  with  which  Ka- 
ramsin's  idyllic  sketch  of  Russian 


life  and  manners  was  weloomBd. 
The  power  of  love  that  destroys 
all  social  distinctions  and  makes 
the  humble  Louisa  the  equal  of 
Erastus,  the  squire's  son,  however 
a  hadmeyed  theme  to  us,  had  never 
before  been  exposed  with  such  elo- 
quence ;  and  any  defects  of  local  or 
individual  colouring  were  amply 
redeemed  by  the  idea  of  wide  hu- 
manity which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
story. 

Sentimentalism  invariably  leads 
men  to  regard  the  life  around  them 
under  a  false  colouring,  and  to  judge 
by  their  own  partial  and  narrow 
standard  of  feeling  the  government 
and  design  of  the  moral  and  phynical 
world.     Sentimentalists  are  nearly 
always   optimists.      Karamsin,    at 
least  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  lite- 
rary career,  was  a  zealous  disciple 
of  Pangloss,  and  believed  that  all 
is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  possi- 
ble  worlds.      Much  of  his   senti- 
mentality    was     borrowed     from 
Richardson,  whom  he  declared  to 
be   *  the   most  artistic    painter   of 
man's     moral     nature,'     and    his 
doctrine  of  optimism  he  took  from 
Pope,  whose  lines — 

Pleasare,  or  -wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  evil  or  our  greatest  good— 

were  chosen  as  the  motto  for  his 
Moscotv  Journal,     A  sentimentalist 
he  remained  to  the  last,   but  his 
belief  that   'in  this   world  all  is 
good  '  was  subsequently  exchanged 
for  views  more  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  melancholy  of  his  dis- 
position and  with  the  wider  experi- 
ence he  had  acquired  of  the  worid* 
Only  in  his  very  earliest  writinff^ 
did  he   maintain   'life   to  be  thc» 
supremest  happiness ; '  later,  he  oon-^ 
fessed  that,    'in  spite  of  Leibnitz 
and  Pope,  the  present  world  is  ^ 
school  of   endurance,   and  every— 


'•  I  have  borrowed  the  title  from  Ghl&choff  {Histort/  of  Bussian  Literature^  ii.  i6),  ai 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  alone  has  prevented  me  from  caring  to  make  a  do60i^ 
acquaintance  with  the  book. 
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where  and  in  everything  we  are 
Bnironnded  by  woe.'     Nor  is  it  nn- 
interesting  to  remark  that  the  essay, 
On  the  Happiest  Periods  of  Idfe,^^ 
from  which  the  passage  just  quoted 
is  takeo,  was  written  in  1803,  the 
year  in  which  Karamsin  lost  his 
wife.      The    coincidence    of    this 
change  in  his  views  with  the  sad 
change  that  now  came  over  his 
h£d  is  aknost  forced  upon  ns  in  the 
oonclnding  sentence  of  the  essay, 
where  Karamsin  affirms,   that  in 
Older  to  find  real  pleasure  in  our 
existence  or  to  regret  its  transitori- 
nesBy  we  should  first  he  endowed 
with  the  power  '  to  bid  the  dead 
ttiae  from  their  graves.'     But  in 
tToiding  one  extreme,  he  did  not 
M  into  the  opposite.     The  kindly 
instinctsof  his  nature  preventedhim 
from  becoming  a  misanthrope,  and 
that  simplicity  which  characterised 
bis  judgment   at    the  same  time 
nved  him  from  being  made  a  con- 
yeri  to  the  mysticism  then  brought 
into  great  vogue  by  Novikoff  and 
others  of  his  more  intimate  literary 
friends.    Metaphysical  speculations 
possessed  for  him  but  little  attrac- 
tion, and  he  avoided  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  expression  of  opinion    on 
those  points  in  reference  to  which 
pnctical   men  are  glad  to  follow 
hooke's  advice,  and  '  to  sit  down  in 
qoiet  ignorance.'   '  Of  God  I  am  ac- 
ciiBiomed  to  speak  only  with  God,' 
WIS  Gk)ethe's  wise  rejoinder  to  a 
ikod  who  wished  to  inveigle  him 
into  a  profession  of  his  religious 
oeed,  and  in  the  same  spirit  Karam- 
>Di wrote  to  Novikoff,  'God  alone 
em  know  God.' »« 

The  sentimental  tendencies  of  his 
>Bnd  necessarily  influenced  the 
^8  he  took  of  the  revolution 
tben  convulsing  France,  and  caused 
^  to  regard  with  suspicious  cold- 
ly any  proposed  reforms  of  a  radi- 


cal character  in  the  social  organisa- 
tion or  political  administration  of 
his  own  country.  Like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  at  first  an 
ardent  champion  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  but  the  cruelties  that 
accompanied  the  reversal  of  a 
monarchy,  whose  countless  mis- 
deeds had  engendered  in  its  oppo- 
nents an  insatiable  spirit  of  revenge, 
revolted  his  gentle  feelingps,  and, 
instead  of  looking  upon  them  as 
the  sad  but  inevitable  results  of  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  he  condemned 
them  as  the  necessary  constituents 
of  the  liberal  creed.  Forgetful  of 
the  warning  contained  in  Ariosto's 
well-known  fable,  he  turned  with 
something  like  loathing  from 
liberty,  now  that  she  had  momen- 
tarily assumed  the  shape  of  license, 
and  ignored  the  sanctity  of  those 
principles  which,  in  however  dis- 
torted a  form,  underlay  the  excesses 
he  condemned.  '  A  cruel  war,'  he 
exclaims,  '  is  ravaging  Europe  and 
desolating  the  capital  of  wit  and 
science,  the  temple  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  soul  of  man ;  millions 
are  being  slaughtered;  cities  and 
villages  are  being  given  up  to 
the  flames;  fertile  provinces  are 
being  converted  into  sad  wastes. 
Oh,  age  of  enlightenment,  I  no 
longer  recog^nise  thee  :  shrouded  in 
blood  and  fire,  I  no  longer  recog- 
nise thee:  surrounded  by  murder 
and  destruction,  I  no  longer  recog- 
nise thee.'*'  And  this  horror  of 
revolutionary  violences  naturally 
affected  his  opinions  on  the  politics 
of  his  own  country,  and  led  him 
to  defend  existing  institutions,  and, 
seeking  out  that  which  was  good 
in  them,  to  oppose  their  reform,  lest 
any  change,  however  slight  in  the 
commencement,  should  ultimately 
tend  either  to  their  complete  trans- 
formation, or,  it  might  be,  to  their 


**  Eunpeam  Meuengtr,  No.  13. 

**  Gabiehoff^  BxKtcmi  ofRuman  Literature,  ii.  40. 

, "  Letto'a  from  PkUalet  to  Melodome,  originally  published  in  1794  in  Aglak,  a  coUec- 
Q0&  of  origual  mieoellaneoue  articles. 
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abolition.  He  accordingly  considered 
the  proposed  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  to  be  a  premature  and  danger- 
ous measure.  In  his  Letter  from  a 
Gountry  GentJ^niarij^^  he  represents 
a  young  enthusiast  making  over  to 
the  peasantry  his  whole  estate,  and 
draws  a  terrible  picture  of  the  in- 
dolence and  drunkenness  to  which 
the  new  proprietors  abandoned 
themselves,  when  they  were  no 
lonfifer  compelled  to  work  for  their 
lord.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  these 
opinions,  still  less  to  imagine  that 
they  were  embraced  from  any  in- 
terested motives  in  favour  of  the 
class  to  which  Elaramsin  belonged, 
though  they  are  at  direct  variance 
with  the  more  enlightened  creed  of 
his  earlier  years,  before  he  had  been 
frightened  out  of  liberalism.  To 
the  last,  he  always  affirmed  theo- 
retically the  necessity  of  freeing 
the  serfs,  but  he  dreaded  carrying 
out  the  theory  into  practice.  Like 
all  men  of  his  temperament,  he  conld 
conceive  and  even  defend  with  the 
pen  grand  and  ma^ificent  schemes 
of  reform,  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
courage  and  boldness  to  ful61  them, 
or  to  desire  their  immediate  execu- 
tion. His  timid  nature  shrank 
from  all  that  was  dangerous,  and 
if  some  rash  and  perilous  measure 
was  inevitable  and  could  not  be 
avoided,  he  was  glad  if  he  could 
find  some  pretext  why  it  should  be 
delayed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  how  shortsighted  such  a 
policy  was,  or  how  by  demanding 
the  previous  education  of  the 
peasantry,  and  that  they  should 
first  be  made  worthy  recipients  of 
the  freedom  conferred  on  them, 
Karamsin  in  reality  was  advocating 
the  deferment  of  their  liberation 
from  bondage  to  an  indefinite 
period ;  while  by  insisting  on  the 
happiness  of  those  serfs  who  be- 
longed to  kind  masters,   he   was 


relying  on  rare  and  exceptional 
instances  as  a  justification  of  a 
general  wrong.  Bad  masters  umatt 
predominate  where  slavery  exists. 
Bat  these  fears,  and  the  plea  urged 
in  favour  of  delaving  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed, were  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Karamsin.  They  were  shared  by 
Derzhavin,  Madvinoff,  and  others, 
and  are  still  to  be  heard  from  those 
who  can  only  see  the  temporary  in- 
conveniences caused  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  are  blind 
to  the  benefits  which  a  measure 
founded  on  the  inalienable  rights  of 
hnmanity  must  bring  to  the  people 
at  large. 

From   Karamsin 's    Letters  of  a 
Russian  Travdl-er,  better  than  from 
any  other  of  his  works,  we  are  able 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  his 
early  disposition  and  tastes.     They 
most  clearly  evince  his  thirst  for 
information,  his  sympathy  with  all 
that  contributes  to  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  individual  or  national 
character,  his  ready  powers  of  keen 
observation,  his  facility  in  familiar- 
ising his  readers  with  the  sceneiyy 
life,  and  habits  of  strange  countriea, 
and  above  all  his  passionate  and 
devoted  love  of  everything  Bussiao. 
And  if  the  letters  are  too  often  con- 
cerned with  trivialities,  and  if  the 
judgments  pronounced  on  the  so-  ' 
ciety  and   institutions  of   foreign 
lands  are  at  times  superfioial,  we 
must    remember    that     they  s» 
addressed    to    private    friends  of 
the  writer,  and  are  the  prodoction 
of    a    young    and    inexperienoed 
traveller.      'These    letters,'    wp 
Karamsin  in  the  preface  with  whioh 
he  first  gave  them  to  the  worid, 
'  have    been    allowed    to   remun 
with  little  alteration  in  the  torn  in 
which  they  were  originally  written 
and    first    secured    the    approTsl 


>«  European  Messenger,  No.  17 ;  the  letter  is  signed  Luke  Eriemeeill 
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ilio.  Any  inequality  or 
;  of  style  most  be  attri- 
te  varieiy  of  impressions 
bj  constantly  changing 
he  mind  of  a  raw  and  in- 
1  traveller,  who  describes 
ids  his  different  adven. 
relates   what  he  saw, 

and  thought,  in  a  series 
not  written  leisurely  or 
t  of  his  study,  but  dashed 
r  and  anywhere  during 
r  on  scraps  of  paper  and 
d  pencil.'  If,  therefore, 
bis  contemporaries  com- 
9  tells  us  a  little  too 
t  ^  what  he  ate  and  what 
**  the  easy,  confidential 
ral  to  letters  originally 
Eor  the  perusal  of  a 
de  of  relations  and 
y  be  pleaded  in  justifi- 
kheir  triviality,  though, 

if  they  had  contained 
9yond  and  beside  such 
eir    publication    would 

an  impertinence.  But 
B  journey  was  no  mere 
[p,  but  was  planned  and 
rith  the  design  of  col- 
then  tic  materials  that 
B  to  enlighten  his  coun- 
to  the  condition  of  the 
ised  nations  of  Europe. 
j*pose,  before  starting  he 
elf  acquainted  with  the 
»west  works  concerning 
es  he  intended  to  visit, 
xe*s  letters  on  Switzer- 
»*s  account  of  his  resi- 
Bngland,  Mercier's  de- 
)f  Paris  life,  and  De 
rk  on  the  English  con- 
These  and  similar  works 
tly  quoted  in  the  Letters, 
Any  places  when  not 
erred  to  form  the  source 


of  his  descriptions,  and  are  the 
authorities  on  which  most  of  his 
political  judgments  are  based.  Of 
the  countries  he  visited,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  would  seem  to 
have  interested  him  the  most,  and 
France  the  least.  His  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture greatly  predisposed  him  in 
favour  of  the  land  where  his  fa- 
vourite authors  lived,  and  in  which 
was  laid  the  scene  of  those  poems 
and  dramas  he  had  read  with  such 
enthusiasm,  whilst  the  natural 
beauties  of  many  a  spot  in  Switzer- 
land were  enhanced  in  his  eyes 
by  the  consecration  they  had  won 
from  the  genius  of  Rousseau,  whom 
he  declares  to  be  '  the  greatest  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.' During  his  stay  in  England, 
he  attended  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  present  at  a 
sitting  of  the  trial  of  Hastings; 
but  what  most  excited  his  admira- 
tion was  the  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 
of  which  he  gives  a  long  and 
glowing  account.  But  though,  he 
pays  full  justice  to  the  domesticitv 
of  English  manners,  to  the  wealth 
of  their  literature,  and  to  the  free- 
dom of  their  political  institutions, 
the  tone  of  these  letters  is  &r  more 
reserved  than  those  dated  from 
Germany  or  Switzerland ;  the 
haughtiness  of  our  national  cha- 
racter jarred  on  the  more  expansive 
instincts  of  his  own  nature,  and,  as 
he  himself  says,  'while  rendenng 
them  all  just  homage,  my  praise  at 
the  same  time  is  as  cold  as  they  are 
themselves.'  ** 

In  his  moral  tale  of  Martha  the 
Mayor's  Wife,  Karamsin  has  re- 
presented the  governor  of  Moscow 
as  declaring  to  the  rebellious  in- 
habitants of  Novgorod,  that  'po- 


Vmowr  of  my  Friend,  a  Satire  pablished  in  1799,  and  generally  attributed 
le  translator  of  Ossian, 

wsofa  Susnan  Traveller  were,  shortly  after  their  publication,  translated 
ind  were  sererely  criticised  in  the  Edinbwr^h  Review ;  but  the  critic  took 
II  lor  an  original  work  and  condemned  the  heaviness  of  the  German  author, 
r  which  the  Russian  friends  of  Karamsin  did  not  fail  to  maktf  merry.  See 
rt  and  Letters  of  the  Metropolitan  Eugeniue,  p.  131. 
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litical  order  can  only  exist  where 
absolate  power  has  been  established.' 
These  words  form  the  key-note  to 
the  idea  on  which  his  History  ofBuS' 
tia  is  based.  As  an  English  historian 
has  been  twitted  with  writing  twenty 
Yolnmes  to  prove  that  Providence 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  Tories, 
it  may  be  said,  to  copy  the  expres- 
Bion  of  Ponshkin,  that  *  Karamsin 
in  his  History  with  eloquence  and  in 
&altless  style  has  clearly  and  irrefut- 
ably convinced  the  Russians  of  the 
necessity  of  absolutism  and  the 
charms  of  the  knout.*  *^  The  unity, 
might,  and  civil  weal  of  a  kingdom, 
according  to  the  historian,  all  flow 
from  this  fountain-head  of  security ; 
and  the  principal  object  of  the  work 
is  to  show  how  in  the  past  the 
successes  and  misfortunes  of  the  em- 
pire may  be  traced  to  the  general 
recognition  or  the  general  neglect 
of  tlus  sacred  truth.  Like  all  the 
writers  of  his  age,  he  divides  his 
subjects  into  epochs,  without  ap- 
parently suspecting  the  artificial  and 
arbitrary  character  of  such  a  divi- 
sion,  or  perceiving  that  he  thereby 
destroys  the  continuity  of  history. 
The  sections  are  severally  distin- 
gruished  by  the  name  of  some  prince, 
as  if  the  reign  of  each  separate 
prince  marked  a  distinct  period  in 
the  historical  development  of  Russia 
into  one  united  and  absolute  mon- 
archy. In  the  period  dating  fipom 
Buriok  to  Ivan  the  Third,  Karamsin 
believes  himself  to  see  the  principle  of 
division  or  active  force ;  in  that  ex- 
tending firom  Ivan  to  Peter,  the 
principle  of  unity ;  and  in  the  years 
intervening  between  Peter  and  Alex- 
ander, the  regeneration  of  social 
life.  The  whole  work  is  written  to 
enforce  the  justice  of  these  divisions ; 
and  instead  of  correcting  and  modi- 
fying theories  by  historical  investi- 
gations, the  events  of  the  past  are 
studied  only  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  to  serve  as  evidence  in  fa- 


vour of    a  preconceived  doctrine. 
The  external  phases  of  society  are 
painted  in  bright  and  captivating 
colours,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
annals  of  a  country  have  been  re- 
lated in  a  more  pleasing  style  ;  bat 
the  inner  signification  of  a  fact  is 
constantly  sacrificed  to  the   outer 
and  accidental  shape   which    that 
iejct  assumed.       For    this    reaBon, 
many   of  the  great  characters  in 
Russian  history  as   delineated  by 
Elaramsin  are  instructive  and  edi- 
fying sketches  rather  than  true  and 
faithful    portraitures.      They    are 
drawn  melodramatically    and    not 
historically,  being  made  to  figure 
either  as  heroic  models  of  virtue  or 
as  warning  examples  of  unrestrained 
wickedness.     We  read,  for  example, 
the  chapters  relating  to  the  life  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  find  him  to 
have  been,   according  to   the  his- 
torian,  the  very  perfection  of  an- 
gelic goodness  and  wisdom,  so  loBff 
as  his  gentle  spouse  Anastasia  lived 
to  guide  and  direct  him;  but  im- 
mediately  after   her    death  all  is 
changed,    and  he  becomes    trans- 
formed, as   by  the  touch  of  some 
magic  wand,  into  the  wildest  demon 
and  the  most  cruel  of  despots.     In 
fact,  the  seeds  of  evil,  which  bunt 
forth  at   the  first   convenient  op- 
portunity,   had  been  sown  in  hia . 
soul    long    before  by    the  vicious 
training  and    education  to   which. 
he    had    been    subjected,     and    ib 
required  but  the   open   manifesta- 
tion of  excessive  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles,  who  during  the 
life  of  the  Tsarina  had  been  com.- 
pelled   to  conceal  their  ambitiouB 
designs,  to  tempt  the  Tsar  to  the 
commission   of    deeds    of    cruellyy 
which  were  in  fact  never  alien  to 
his  nature,  and  which  gained  Ibr 
him  the  ominous  title  by  which  he 
was  destined  to  be  known  to  pos- 
terity. 

The  History  is  written  through- 


>7  This  epigram  was  forbidden  by  the  censor,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  collected 
edition  of  Ponshkin's  works. 
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oat  with  a  piotnresqneness  of  fancy 
and  a  brilHancj  of  rhetoric  that 
lender  it  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing works  in  Rnssiaji  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  rhe- 
torio  is  even  pushed  to  an  excess, 
and  by  its    constant  employment 
the    author    prevents    the    reader 
firom  being  able  to  make  any  true 
distinction  in  the  relative  import- 
ance of  historical  events,  since  they 
are  all  alike  described  in  the  same 
^gnified   and  oratorical  language. 
'The  most   important  of  Karam- 
nn's  works,*  writes  Belinsky,*®  'is 
without  doubt  his  History  of  Russia, 
wbich  is  still  read  and  re-read,  whilst 
tU  bis  other  contemporaries  enjoy 
Httle  more  than   that  respectable 
popularity    which   is    extended  to 
works  that  had  a  great  value  at 
tbe  time  when  they  were  written. 
And  in  truth,  till  Russian  history 
B  studied  from  a  totally  different 
point  of  view,  and  with  the  learn- 
ing no  less  than  the  genius  neces- 
auy  to   such   a  task,  Karamsin's 
fltitory  will  remain  without  a  rival 
in  the  field  of  historical  literature.' 
Tbe  reproach,  however  true  when 
Belinslpp'  wrote,  has  long  been  re- 
aoved  by  the  labours  of  writers 
lib   Solovieff,    Kostomaroff,    and 
Beddzieff  Rumine.       The   History 
cf  Karammn   has  necessarily  lost 
nmeh    of   its   value  in   our  days, 
though  we  must  still  admire  tbe 
oae  and  vivacity  of  its  style,  and 
sbore  all  the  honourable,  if  exag- 
gerated, patriotism  with  which  its 
piges   are    inspired.      ^One  thing 
ibofe  all  others  we  love,  and  we 
bie  but  one  desire,'  he  writes  in 
tbe  preface  to  his  great  work  ;  '  we 
lore  our  country,  and  desire  for  it 
^lpiness  even  greater  than  &me; 
te  pray  that  it  may  never  betray 
fundamental  law  of  its  great- 


ness,  but  that  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  our  Government 
and  of  our  holy  religion,  it  may 
constantly  become  more  and  more 
closely  united;  and  that  Russia 
may  flourish  for  ages  to  come,  as 
long  as  it  is  permitted  to  mortal 
things  to  live  upon  this  earth.' 

VIII.  JUKOVSKY. 

During  the  war  with  Turkey  under 
Catherine  the  Second,  some  pea- 
sants attached  to  the  estate  of 
a  certain  Athanasius  Ivanovitch 
Bunine  were  ordered  to  take  part 
in  the  campaign,  and  previously 
to  their  departure  they  asked 
their  master  what  he  would  like 
them  to  bring  back  for  him ;  to 
which  he  jokingly  replied,  *  Bring 
me  a  pretty  Turkish  girl;'  a  com- 
mand which  the  good  peasants  on 
their  return  were  found  to  have 
literally  obeyed.*^  The  beauty  and 
submissive  manners  of  the  young 
stranger  soon  won  to  her  the  love 
of  her  new  lord,  and  the  result  of 
their  intimacy  was  the  birth,  on 
January  29,  1783,  of  Vassily  An- 
dreevitch  Jukovsky,  who  took  his 
family  name  from  his  godfather, 
Andrew  Gregorivitch  Jukovsky. 
On  the  death  of  Bunine,  the  future 
poet's  mother  was  received  into  the 
house  of  the  late  squire's  widow, 
and  the  boy  adopted  as  her  son  and 
brought  up  with  the  greatest  care 
togemer  with  her  two  daughters. 
The  surroundings  of  his  early  Hfe, 
passed  as  it  was  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  kindly  women,  contributed  to 
develop  the  somewhat  effeminate 
tenderness  natural  to  his  character, 
and  which  later  found  its  Ml  ex- 
pression in  his  numerous  ballads 
and  poems.  A  French  governess 
and  a  Russian  tutor,  residing  in  the 


»  CoUected  Works,  viii.  617. 

^  The  anecdote  is  related  by  Gkilachoff,  Histortf  of  Russian  Literature,  ii.  219,  on  the 
tttittn^  of  IL  Bartenefi^  editor  of  Russian  Archives,  a  monthly  journal  in  wluch  is  to 
li^finuid  a  maas  of  prenonsly  nnpubliahed  materials  relating  to  Kuasian  literature  and 
kiitory. 
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house  of  Jakovsky's  elder  sister, 
were  his  first  teachers ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  placed  in  a  public  school 
at  Tonla,  where,  however,  he  made 
such  unsatisfactory  progress  in  ma- 
thematics that  his  friends  were 
compelled  to  take  him  away,  in 
order  to  avoid  his  being  formally 
excluded.  A  better  success  at- 
tended him  at  the  University  School 
of  Moscow,  which  he  entered  in 
1797,  and  during  his  three  years' 
residence  at  which  he  commenced 
his  literary  career  by  contributing 
to  the  pages  of  a  journal  published 
by  its  scholars  a  number  of  articles 
in  prose  and  verse.  Whilst  at  school 
he  became  closely  attached  to  An- 
drew Tourgeneff,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rector  of  the  University  at  Mos- 
cow; and  their  friendship,  both  in 
its  intimacy  as  well  as  in  the  early 
death  of  the  latter,  reminds  us  of 
Karamsin's  school  acquaintance 
with  Petroflf.  In  more  than  one  of 
his  poems  Jukovsky  has  fondly 
celebrated  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
his  friend,  and  mourned  the  quick 
disruption  of  the  ties,  *  pure  as  a 
brother's  love,'  by  which  they  were 
united.  Having  finished  his  studies, 
he  embraced  the  military  service, 
but  soon  abandoned  it,  and  removed 
to  Bieleff,  a  small  town  about  four 
miles  from  his  native  village,  where 
he  built  a  house  and  lived  for  a  few 
years  in  company  with  his  mother, 
Madame  Bunine,  and  her  daughters. 
*  I  have  settled  down  in  a  house  of 
my  own  at  Bieleff,'  he  writes  to  one 
of  his  neighbours  ;  *  all  our  family 
are  with  me,  so  I  cannot  complain 
that  my  life  is  a  lonely  one.'  If  we 
remember  how  he  liked  to  style 
himself  *  the  friend  of  peaceful 
hamlets,'  and  the  aversion  he  had 
to  the  noise  and  occupations  of 
town,  we  can  easily  imagine  with 
what  pleasure  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  quiet  of  his  country  home, 


rendered  all  the  more  agreeable  b^ 
the  various  translations  and  origi- 
nal compositions  on  which  he  was 
engaged.     Ludmiela,  a  free  version 
of   Buyer's    Lenore,   Cassandra,   a 
translation  from  Schiller,  a  monJ 
tale  written  in  imitation  of  Karam- 
sin's Poor  Louisa^  and  critical  re- 
views of  the  works  of  Kriloff  and 
Grusmtzeff,*^  are  to  be  numbered 
among  his  literary  labours  of  this 
period,  during  a  portion  of  which 
he   acted  as  chief   editor    of   the 
Europea  n  Messenger.    The  year  1 8 1 1 
was  embittered  by  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  passion- 
ately attached,  and  her  death  was 
followed   in  the  course  of    a   few 
months  by  that  of  Madame  Banine, 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been 
to  him  a  second  mother.     The  poet 
was,  however,  soon  aroused  &om 
the    melancholy   into    which    this 
double  bereavement   had  plunged 
him,  and  his  private  sorrows  were 
forgotten  in  the  great  calamity  with 
which  his  country  for  a  while  was 
threatened.     In  181 2  he  joined  the 
army  then  marching  against  Napo> 
leon    under    the    brave   Kntosofi^ 
took  a  not  inglorious  part  in  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  and  on  the  e?e 
of  the  engagement  near  Tamtiiio 
wrote  his  Bard  in  the  Camp  of  the 
Russian   Warriors,   a  poem  which 
from    its    vigorous    and    patriotie 
tone  made  the  name  of  its  authoor 
illustrious  throughout    the   whole 
empire.     It  was  read  everywhere 
and  by  all  classes  of  society  with 
equal  delight  and  enthusiasm,  and 
it  secured  a  warm  expression   of 
admiration  from  the  Empress,  who 
offered  to  find  its  author  a  post  at 
Conrt    if   he    would    remove    to 
Petersburg.     The  proposal  was  i 
tempting  one  to  a  man  who,  like 
Jukovslfy,  was  obliged,  as  he  hm- 
self  words  it,  *  to  write  in  any  or 
every  journal     for     his     pocket's 


**  A  dramatic  writer ;  his  principal  works  bein^,  EUetra  and  Orestes,  produced  is 
1810;  I%e  Conquest  0/ Kazan,  in  1811 ;  and  Kinff  (Edipus,  in  1812. 
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bat  its  aooeptance  involyed 
erifice  of  what  he  valued 
ban  wealth  or  position — the 
ind  ease  of  conntrj  life.  It 
erefore  in  vain  that  different 
I  tried  to  persoade  him  to 
bis  favonrite  retreat;  and 
it  last  in  1815,  in  which  year 
I  presented  by  Connt  Ouva- 

tho  Empress,  he  yielded  to 

rted  solicitations  and  left 
the  capital,  he  resolved 
me  his  former  habits  of  life 
and  complete  liberty.     '  In 
xeally  to  consnlt   my    true 
its,'  he  writes  to  one  of  these 
ty  *  yon  onght  first  to  know 
it  is  I  want.     I  fear  these 
prcjets,     A  plan  of  life  may 
Iked  ont  for  me  which  will 
L     Yon  at  least  shonld  know 
my  wishes  are.     I  desire  to 
ependent,  and  nothing  more. 
able  to   write  at  freedom, 
it    being    obliged     to     take 
it     for     the     morrow.      To 
what,   when,    and  where  I 
I   will    never    reside    in 
burg,    bnt  will    consent   to 
lew  months  there  each  year, 
it  is  intended  to  impose  any 
bion  on  me  to  write,    why 
[  tell  yon  beforehand,  nothing 
written.'**  From  these  words 
easy  to  see    that  Jnkovsky 
being    made   a  Gonrt    de- 
it,    and   dreaded   above    all 
patronage,  the  surest  stifler 
9  genins.      And  this  liberty 
ion  he  preserved  thronghont 
kwenty-three    years     during 
be  filled  the  places,  first  of 
to  the  Empress,  and  then  of 
ior  to  the    Orand  Dnchess 
idra  Fedorivna  and    to  the 
i  Prince,  the  present  reigning 
!0r  of  Russia.    We  are  not 
to  err  in  fixing    on    these 
IB  forming  the  best  and  most 


honoorable  period  in  his  whole 
life:  and  many  of  his  more  inti- 
mate letters  testify  to  the  dis- 
interested zeal  with  which  he  ful« 
filled  the  duties  of  his  high  and 
responsible  post.  Poetry  was  for 
a  while  abandoned,  but  in  182 1  he 
produced  no  less  than  three  of  his 
best  and  most  successful  transla- 
tions. Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans, 
Byron's  Frisoner  of  ChiUon,  and 
Moore's  Paradise  and  the  Peri, 
Through  his  residence  at  Peters- 
burg, he  was  naturally  brought  into 
the  society  of  Karamsin,  Dme- 
trieff,  Kriloff,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  the  day ;  and  the  summer 
of  1 83 1  was  spent  at  Tsarsko  Selo 
in  company  with  Poushkin.  It 
was  then  that  the  two  poets  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  three  patriotic 
poems  to  celebrate  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Polish  Revolution; 
Jnkovsky  contributing  his  Fame  of 
Russia,  and  Poushkin  his  glorioas 
Address  to  the  Calumniators  of 
Russia  and  his  The  Anniversary  of 
Borodino}'^  Shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, ten  years  later,  with  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Rentem,  one 
of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
the  poet  was  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wife's  delicate  health, 
to  quit  Russia,  and  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Dusseldorff  spent  the 
short  remainder  of  his  life  abroad. 
The  literary  occupations  of  his 
later  years  were  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  translations  from 
Homer  and  Virgil,  a  task  for  which 
his  ignorance  of  both  Greek  and 
Latin  rendered  him  altogether 
unfit,  and  his  versions  are  nothing 
more  than  renderings  of  transla- 
tions already  made  by  Yoss,  Stoll- 
berg,  and  others.  Old  ago  and 
its  accompanying  weaknesses  npw 
forced  him  to  desist  from  work,  and 
in   1852,  during  a  visit  to  Baden^ 


lotod  l3j  Galadiofl;  Hialory  of  Russian  Literatwre,  ii.  225,  from  Russian  ArehiveSr 
bbii^mC^  MaUnaisfor  the  Biography  of  Poushkin  (second  edition)  p.  309. 
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he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The 
body  was  transported  to  Russia,  and 
bnried  with  every  honour  that 
royalty  and  the  nation  oonld  bestow 
in  the  monastery  of  Alexander 
Nevsky. 

The  development  of  a  literature 
is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs;  and  the  progress  gradually 
wrought  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  Russian  people  produced  a 
similarly  progressive  clmnge  in  the 
form  and  style  of  their  principal 
writers.  In  this  respect,  the  Im- 
perial Charter  of  1785,  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  nobility  were  con- 
firmed, must  be  viewed  as  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  importance, 
the  promulgation  of  which  effected 
a  radical  change  in  the  character  of 
the  only  class  of  Russian  society 
which  at  the  time  could  boast  of 
anjrthing  like  instruction  or  civilisa- 
tion. It  not  only  gave  a  solidity 
to  the  highest  order  among  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  but  the 
more  enlightened  ideas  as  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, which  quickly  resulted  from 
the  assurance  of  their  privileges, 
naturally  penetrated  to  those  im- 
mediately beneath  them  in  social 
rank,  and  created  a  new  class,  that 
of  the  little  nobility.  A  taste  for 
reading,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
chief  literary  productions  of  their 
own  country,  as  well  as  of  France, 
were  spread  among  those  who  up 
to  that  time  had  remained  com- 
placently  ignorant  of  everything 
beyond  the  petty  details  of  their 
own  narrow  and  monotonous  ex- 
istence. The  odes  of  Derzhavin, 
the  comedies  of  Yon  Yiezin,  the 
satires  of  Dmetrieff,  and  the  Psyche 
of  Bogdanovitch,*^  which  when  first 
written  were  known  only  to  the 
Court,  began  to  be  the  general  pro- 
perty of  a  wider  and  constantly 
increasing  circle  of  readers.    Nor 


was  this  all.    The  old 
traditions  of  literary  styl 
responded  to  the  necessit 
fied  the  requirements 
order  of  thmgs,    and 
scholastic  classicism  of 
gave  place  to  a  lighter  a 
dantic  style  that  reflect 
terpreted  the  daily  act 
the  present.    The  pompo 
of  a   Lomonosoff  or  a 
was  succeeded  by  the  si 
more  passionate  style  of  a 
and  the  comparative  nat 
his  language  extended  1 
of  poetry,  by  causing  it 
to  be  the  monopoly  of  a 
to  become  an    active    < 
the  life  of  the  people, 
grimages  to   '  Louisa's 
which  I  have  already  sp 
to  us  mere  affectation 
mentalism.      But   in   re 
were  much  more  than 
however  false  and  maw 
be  the  form  which  the 
these  new  principles  at 
sumed,  the   simple   faci 
acknowledgment  was   a 
a  humanising  element  hi 
troduced  into    a    societ 
divided  into  lords  and  1 
that  a  consideration  for 
and  sufferings  of  others 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
maxim,  but  as  a  duty  0 
life.     Sentimentalism,  e 
most  fantastic  shape,  Wi 
better  than  the  selfish  1 
a  Prostacova,  and  it  O] 
new  world  and  a  new 
and  charity  with  its  ext 
vince  of  reciprocal  duti 
ligations.     The  tale  of  1 
prepared  Russian  socio 
life  of  the  heart  and  fe 
the  heart  and  feeling  a 
mediate  and  sole   sourt 
poetry  of  Jukovsky,  wl 
fore  the  natural  succes 
ramsin. 


^  The  title  of  the  poem  in  the  original  is  Dtuohmka ;  its  author  died  i 
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poeirj  are  one,'  writes 
id  in  tibese  words  we 
Dnlft  of  his  views  as  to 
ocnmection  that  must 
between  the  tme  poet 
d  aaxmnd  him.  It  was 
m  his  own  experiences 
B»  and  in  the  circnm- 
ds  own  life  that  he 
Dnrce   of    inspiration. 

of  his  birth  cast  a 
his  earlier  years,  the 
Mnsorionsness  of  the 
him  feel  that  he  was 
men,  and  the  necessity 
rhat  comfort  he  conld 
spirations  gave  a  tone 
\j  to  his  disposition, 
events  only  served  to 
i^nd  intensify.  Pas- 
tached  to  Alexandra 
his  adopted  mother's 
nn  of  his  father  was 
him,  and  his  love  was 
[  have  seen  the  sweet 
8  wither  and  die  away 
Lort-lived  spring,  and 
sad  and  lonely  before 
ne,  whilst  hope  refased 
'  to  light  np  and  illume 
The  natural  gentleness 
racter  happily  saved 
>m  &Uing  into  despair 

of  heart.  The  past, 
)  gpreat  disappointment, 
Drgotten ;  his  latest  as 
songs  all  echo  the  same 
igret  of  *  former  better 
nredded  him  the  more 
Me  scenes  of  his  youth 
L  fondly  nursed  his  vain 
ace  and  happiness,  and 
>t  which  alone  could  give 
)ed  death  of  its  sting 
e  of  its  fears : 

nth,  the  grave  for  me  has 
rith  sad  yearning  awaits  the 


When  I  most  render  back  to  Him  n^ogaviB 

it 
The  life  that  has  been  to  me  a  joyless 

buiden. 
That  has  brought  with  it  no  single  joy, 
And  long  has  lost  the  golden  promises  of . 

hope.** 

Still  when  once  he  had  shaken 
off  the  tyranny  of  memory,  and 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends  had  accepted  an  active 
and  honourable  service,  there  was 
no  faltmng  on  his  part,  but  he 
dedicated  his  every  energy  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him.  '  I  have  lost  too  much 
time,'  he  confesses  in  a  letter  to 
Tourgeneff,  *  and  now  every  minute 
seems  to  me  of  importance.  All 
my  past  life  has  been  nothing  but 
the  sacrifice  to  a  dream,  a  sad 
sacrifice,  and  I  almost  fear  that  I 
may  have  already  lost  the  pos- 
sibility of  availing  myself  of  what 
remains.'^^  Instead  of  allowing  the 
reminiscences  of  lost  joy  to  cripple 
his  efforts  and  deaden  all  energy, 
he  determined  to  seek  fresh  strength 
in  former  defeats,  and  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  past  to  find  new  hopes 
for  the  future : 

And  has  the  past  for  ever  vanished,  and 

have  former  days 
That  were  so  joyous  left  no  trace  behind 

them? 
O  no :  never  shall  their  strength  be  slain  ; 
To  the  heart  the  past  is  eternal, 
And  love  sarvives  the  pang  of  separation ; 
Death  can  boast  no  power  over  the  heart. 
And  regret  for  the  past,  is  it  not,  Aeschines, 
The  promise  of  hope  that  never  betrayeth : 
That  some  time,  in  some  other  land, 
The  dead  one  shall  be  restored  to  us  ? 
He  who  once  has  loved,  my  friend. 
He  can  never  be  alone  in  this  world. 
The  world  wherein  she  grew  and  blossomed 

to  my  sight, 
The  world  fs  all  the  same,  but  still  is  Aill 

of  her. 
And  when  Heaven  gave  us  life,  it  gave  us 

all, 


hm  translation  of  Schiller's  Idealm :  European  Meisenffer,  No.  14, 1813. 
tas:  European  Meeeenaer,  No.  4,  1809. 
Qtlaeho^  Eietoiy  c/Buesian  Literature,  ii.  235. 
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For  all  in  life  is  but  an  instnunent  in  its 

bands; 
Let  ns  then  giye  piaise  to  Zens,  the.  God  of 

life." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Jukovsky's  theory  of 
life  was  based  on  a  feeling  far  nobler 
and  far  purer  than  that  of  despair- 
ing discontent,  which  can  only  resnlt 
in  a  presumptaoas  contempt  of  the 
woria  and  a  barren  hatred  of 
fate.  His  sorrows  did  not  inspire 
him  with  rebellion,  bnt  rather 
taught  him  submission.  He  does 
not  curse  fate,  or  rise  up  in  vain 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  he 
does  not  even  challenge  the  justice 
of  his  lot;  but,  like  Teon,  when 
mourning  the  loss  of  his  spouse, 
finds  in  his  grief  fresh  cause  to  give 
praise  to  *Zeus  the  Gt>d  of  life.* 
And  very  characteristic  is  the  way 
in  which  he  more  than  once  speaks 
of  those  whose  presence  once  made 
the  world  full  of  gladness  to  him ; 
instead  of  moaning  they  are  not, 
he  rejoices  that  *  they  were.'^®  He 
thus  finds  comfort  in  the  thought 
of  what  has  been,  and  discovers 
true  consolation  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  coupled  with 
the  hope  of  a  future  life  beyond  the 
grave,  when  all  the  sorrows  of  our 
life  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  eternal 
and  unchanging  joy : 

O  sweet  remembrance 

Of  that  which  has  ceased  to   exist  here 

below ! 
0  strength  of  the  soul,  sweet  hope 
Of  a  better  and  unchanging  life ! 
Blessed  is  he,  who  in  the  midst  of  the 

wrecked 
Buins  of  this  life  cherishes  jou  in  his  soul. 
And  by  your  aid  the  miseries  of  the  present 
Neither  heeds  nor  takes  to  heart^ 

The  impossibility  of  satisfying 
the  longings  of  his  nature  or  at- 
taining his  ideal  was  then  the 
source  of  his  melancholy,  but  when 


the  ideal  had  been  foas 
choly  became  tempered 
tates  of  reason  and 
the  actuahties  of  life 
course  of  time  we  for: 
new  spheres  of  action 
fore  us,  and  the  succ 
present  partially  atone 
appointments  of  the  ps 
the  lesson  we  are  all  ti 
experiences  of  life,  an 
though  later  than  i 
learned  in  the  end  t 
sorrows  are  shortlivec 
plains  the  origin  and 
change  in  tone  that 
marked  in  those  of 
written  subsequently 
year  of  his  marriage, 
pared  with  those  coi 
viously  to  that  date, 
sacred  joys  of  family  ] 
formed  the  ideal  of  hi 
which  the  harsh  and 
toms  of  the  world  had 
brought  with  them 
peace  and  a  streogtl 
which  freed  him  from  i 
to  a  dreamy  romanticif 
hitherto  crippled  and 
best  aspirations  of  his 

And  now,  free  from  emotion 
The  course  of  my  life  far 

world ; 
Looking  on  the  face  of  my 

by  God, 
For  tlie  consecration  of  my 
Looking  how  sleeps  with  an 
In  his  mothers  lap  my  beat 
I  feel  in  my  heart  somethi: 

repose 
For  which  we  all  yearn  hen 
But  nowhere  find ;  and  I  he 
Stilling  all  the  anxious  troi 
Let  not  tliy  soul  be  vexed  i 
It  whispers  to  me,  Have  fai 
Have  faith  in  me." 

Most   of  Jukovsky't 
translations,  and  prin 


^  Teon  and  Machines:  European  Mesfenger^  No.  4,  1815. 
"  Galachoff,  History  of  Russian  LUeruiure^  ii.  246. 
**  The  Butterfly  andtks  Flowers ;  first  published  in  an  Annual  for  i82| 
**  NaU  and  DamiyantU  translated  from  Ruckerf  s  version  of  the  Indian  e 
Works,  V.  347. 
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iio  poets  of  Oermanj.  He 
■ueoied  snoh  pieces  as 
onised  with  his  own  feel- 
best  interpreted  bis  pwn 
belief.  His  yersions  ac- 
axe  never  slavish  copies, 
ntlT  little  more  than  ex- 
in  his  own  language  of 
od  subject  of  the  original. 
U  mj  poems,'  he  writes, 
to  Gogol,  '  are  borrowed 
Lggested  by  some  foreigpi 
dyet  they  are  all  mine.'** 
impressed  with  the  per- 
l  the  translator,  and  are 
Tom  most  of  those  blem- 
sh  generally  characterise 
lest  of  snch  productions, 
16  of  them,  as  The  Tru 
the  Catvquerors^  or  Tke 
of  Ceres,  from  Schiller, 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  from 
ve  all  the  freedom,  grace, 
of  original  compositions, 
particularly  true  of  the 
1  from  Byron,  and  the 
mounced  on  it  by  Belin. 
ver  enthusiastic,  is  unex- 
and  well  merited.  '  In 
I,*  he  says,  *  for  the  first 
full  strength  and  capa- 
le  Russian  language  were 
on  a  grand  scale,  nor  up 
ne  of  Lermoutoff  was  it 
kUed:  each  line  breathes 
Qpetuous  passion,  and  one 
3  to  select  any  particular 
s  the  best,  when  all  is 
equally  good.'^'  In  spirit 
nearly  all  the  poems  of 
are  romantic,  and  he 
as  wont  to  boast  of  beinir 
ler  of  German  romaii. 
Russian  literature. '^^  So 
I  been  already  written  on 
Bct,  and  the  works  of 
from  whom  Jukovsky  ori- 
orrowed  its  form,  are  so 
fn,  that  it  is  quite  unne- 


cessary to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
German  romanticism.  It  was  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  East,  which 
bore  a  pre-eminently  sensuAl  cha- 
racter, and  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  essentially  intellectual, 
but  rather  resembled  that  of  the 
Middle  Aees  in  its  indistinct 
idealism  and  melancholy  vagueness, 
being  however  strongly  modified 
by  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
common  rights  of  humanity,  the 
growth  of  the  triumph  of  revo- 
lutionary principles  over  aristo- 
cratic usurpations  and  class  pri- 
vileges. But  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  birth  of  romanticism  in 
Russia  were  different  to  those  from 
which  it  sprang  in  Western  Europe, 
and  consequently  it  bears  a  dif- 
ferent signification  and  meaning. 
Russia  had  no  Middle  Ages  to  fall 
back  upon,  or  whence  she  might 
draw  the  inspiration  of  her  newer 
poesy,  and  the  romantic  element 
in  her  literature  was  of  necessity 
borrowed  and  could  not  be  self- 
created.  The  ground  had  been 
prepared  by  Karamsin,  and  it  re- 
quired only  the  geniality  of  a 
writer  who  like  Jukovsky  had  a 
warm  sympathy  with  the  muse  of 
Schiller  to  enable  the  transplanted 
idea  to  take  deep  and  firm  root  in 
a  new  and  foreign  soil.  For  we 
must  regard  Jukovsky  not  as  the 
translator  of  Schiller,  or  fancy  that 
the  only  service  be  rendered  was 
to  make  his  coantrymen  acquainted 
with  this  or  that  foreign  poet ;  all 
this  he  did,  and  did  well ;  but  his 
great  service  resides  in  the  fact 
that  he  gave  to  Russian  poetry  a 
soul  by  imbuing  it  with  the  spirit 
of  romanticism,  without  which  all 
poetry  must  be  mechanical  and 
lifeless.       His     romanticism,     ac- 


**  Qaoted  by  Ghdachoff,  History  of  Russian  Literature,  ii.  247. 
"  Collected  Works,  viii.  242. 
"  Jukovsk^s  Works,  viii.  252. 
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cordingly,  cannot  be  charged  with 
that  nnreality,  that  want  of  har- 
mony with  the  poBitire  Bide  of 
hnman  nature,  which  make  so  many 
of  SchiUer's  ballads  to  be  Uttle 
more  than  idle  fantastic  dreams, 
couched  in  artistic  language.  That 
high  state  of  civilisation  to  which 
Gemuiny  had  already  attained,  and 
which  rendered  Schiller's  devotion 
to  the  creed  and  customs  of  a  former 
age  so  unpractical,  did  not  exist 
for  Jukovsky ;  and  by  inculcating 
the  hopes,  belief,  aspirations,  and 
virtues  of  the  chivalrous  period, 
he  in  reality  was  inviting  those 
whom  he  addressed  to  advance 
forward  on  the  path  of  social  pro- 
gress, and  not  holding  up  for  their 
admiration  a  past  they  had  out- 
lived. The  very  antagonism  be- 
tween the  rude  harshnesses  sur- 
rounding him  and  the  ideal  tender- 
ness sketched  in  his  poetry  could 
not  fail  to  act  as  a  powerful  incentive 
towards  the  realisation  of  a  purer 
and  gentler  condition  of  national 
life.  As  in  the  career  of  each  in- 
dividual there  is  a  period  when  he 
is  filled  with  vague  disquietudes 
and  desires,  so  with  each  people 
there  is  a  stage  in  their  social 
development  when,  for  the  first 
time  feeling  discontented  with  their 
actual  state  and  conscious  of  the 
force  within  them,  they  are  filled 
with  undefined  and  undirected 
yearnings,  the  attainment  of  which 
will  constitute  a  new  epoch  in  their 
history.  These  feelings,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  mainly  cul- 
tured by  the  writings  of  Karamsin, 
and  it  was  to  them  Jukovsky  spoke, 
and  from  them  his  verse  derived 
its  power  and  significance. 

So  far  as  their  style  is  concerned, 
the  songs  and  ballads  of  Jukovsky 
leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  rare 
gracefulness  and  melody,  and  not 
without  reason    have    been    com- 


pared by  Gogol  to  'the  vaguely 
beautifol  notes  of  an  JSolian  harp.''* 
Unlike  the  poets  who  preceded  him, 
and  who  for  the  most  part  con- 
tented themselves  with  one  mono- 
tonous form  of  verse,  he  constantly 
varies  the  metre  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  and  accordance 
with  his  theme.  Perhaps  their 
greatest  defect  is  difiuseness :  the 
poet  displaying  a  proneness  to  lose 
himself  in  details,  and  an  inability 
to  sketch  his  pictures  on  a  canvas 
proportionate  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  is  treating.  But  this  is 
a  fault  from  which  no  Russian 
writer  prior  to  Poushkin  can  be  said 
to  be  free,  and  Poushkin  was  the 
first  who  really  possessed  the  quality 
of  concentration.  There  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  among  the  poems 
of  Jukovsky  pieces  in  which  with 
admirable  skill  he  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  before  us  in  a  few  preg- 
nant lines  the  whole  story  of  a 
hapless  passion,  with  all  its  hopes, 
fears,  and  misgivings ;  and  nothings 
for  example,  can  be  more  exquisite 
than  the  original  of  the  followin|^ 
little  sketch,  entitled  Tlie  Mowniaimm 
Path : 

Along  the  road  the  maiden  went, 
And  with  her  walked  a  youth ; 
Pale  their  wearied  faces. 
And  dull  with  grief  their  ejes : 
But  as  they  looked  one  on  the  other. 
Colour  came  to  eyes  and  lips  ; 
And  again  witliin  them  flourished 
Joy,  life,  and  beauty : 
A  momentary  delight ! 
Suddenly  clang  forth  the  bell : — 
She  awoke  within  the  convent  cell, 
And  in  the  prison  awoke  he. 

The  poetry  of  Jukovsky,  froxtt 
its  exclusively  romantic  chAractior, 
is  necessarily  wanting  in  that  tol- 
ness  and  variety  with  which  leAier 
Poushkin  interpreted  life  in  all  its 
different  phases  and  forms.  This 
element  of  romanticism  is  no  less 
apparent  in  his  patriotic  songs,  axui 
whenever    he    abandons    this    hi^ 
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natural  sphere,  his  yerse  becomes 
fidse  and  rhetorical.    Thus,  in  his 
Bard  in  the  Camp  of  the  Russian 
WarriorSj  only  those  passages  are 
reaUj  poeticid  where   he  remams 
fidthfol  to  this  predominatdng  ele- 
ment in  his  geninSy  all    the  rest 
Wng    aiflfeoted,    noisy,     and     nn- 
natiiral;  and  I  shall  conclnde  my 
lemarkB  on  the  writings  of   Jn- 
kirraky    by  qnoting  the    lines  in 
wHch  the  baxd  excites  the  coarago 
of  the  troops  by  reminding  them 
tiiat  the  knowledge  we  are  loved 
giTes  a  strength  and  boldness  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  combat : 

Fill  liigfa  the  cnp  and  pledge  to  Love ! 

Amid  Uie  bloody  fight,  my  friends, 

We  feel  its  sacred  heat. 

For  Lore  and  Fame  are  one. 

He  vhom  Fate  hath  blessed 

TbbKnr  the  secret  of  sweet  passion, 

Who  hsth  betrothed  heart  to  heart, 

He  viQ  hcMlj  and  with  daring 

FIj  to  acts  ofhisyery  and  courage : 

He  knows  not  fear,  nor  can  anght  impede 
his  way : 

Whaft^  vhat  will  he  not  achieye, 

To  vin  the  favour  of  her  he  loves  ? 

Ay,  the  thooght  of  her,  who  is  all  to  us, 

hovbest,  traeat»  surest  guide. 

SniTwiMre  we  hear  the  familiar  voice, 

SvcTvitere  we  see  the  unforgotten  face ; 


She  is  ever  present,  on  the  warrioz^s  stan- 
dard. 

In  the  heat  and  dust  of  battle. 

In  the  noise  of  the  camp,  and  in  the  visions 

Of  gay  and  joyous  dreams. 

Let  the  foe  but  dare  to  touch  the  shield 

Qiven  by  her  fair  hand, 

It  glows  with  the  sacred  vow, — 

I  am  thine  even  unto  death. 

0,  the  sweetness  of  the  sacred  thought. 

That  there,  there  in  the  distant  dale. 

Thy  angel,  queen  of  beauty. 

Alone  with  her  grief, 

Mourns  and  weeps  her  lover. 

All  her  soul  is  in  her  prayer  for  him. 

She  dreads,  yet  longs  for,  the  news  of 
battle : 

Alas,  and  hath  he  fallen  in  the  fight  ? 

And  thinks.  Shall  I  soon  again,  friendly 
voice, 

Hear  once  more  thy  sweet  familiar  sound  ? 

Quickly,  quickly,  shall  the  hour  of  reunion 

Atone  the  agony  of  separation. 

Friends,  the  happiest  of  fates 

Is,  to  be  saved  by  those  we  love  ; 

And  if  it  be  our  lot  to  fall, 

We  fall  gladly  and  without  a  murmur. 

Uttering  the  hallowed  name 

In  the  minute  of  pain  and  death. 

From  her,  who  was  our  all  in  life. 

From  her,  even  in  death,  there  is  no  parting. 

Even  thither  does  the  soul  bear 

The  love  and  image  of  the  dear  one : 

Of  these,  friends,  death  can  never  rob  us, 

For  there  is  life  and  love  beyond  the  grave. 

C.  E.  TUBNEE. 
St.  Petersbthq  :  1877. 
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BRITISH  TRADE. 

(To  be  conduded  in  our  next  Number,) 
No.  XII.    THE  RIVER  PLATE,  CHILI,  AND  PERU. 


THE  BO-called  repablics  of  South 
America  with  which  we  now 
have  to  deal  possess  more  interest 
for  the  historical  stndent  than  for 
the  political  economist.  They  are 
hardly  so  far  consolidated  or  civi- 
lised— ^if  we  except  Chili — as  to 
make  them  fall  of  any  interesting 
lessons.  Yet  in  some  respect-s  they 
are  capable  of  affording  warnings, 
not  only  to  older  communities,  but 
to  such  recent  settlements  as  our 
own  colonies.  Some  of  the  River 
Plate  republics,  and  Peru  in  par- 
ticular, possess  a  record  which, 
when  closely  studied,  might  make 
one  despair  almost  of  the  possibility 
of  fragments  of  old  races  being  able 
to  found  new  vigorous  and  pros- 
perous states.  The  vices  of  the 
mother  countries  seem  to  breed  and 
develop  in  the  new  to  an  extent 
which  makes  them  a  curse  to  the 
earth  rather  than  a  blessing.  I 
need  not  speak  of  Paraguay,  which 
has  been  crushed  nearly  out  of  ex- 
istence by  its  wars  with  Brazil  and 
Buenos  Ayres ;  but  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, or  above  all  of  Uruguay  ?  Ex- 
cept under  a  despot,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  has  made  substantial 
political  or  social  progress  since  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country  was  cast 
off.  At  the  present  time  the  Confe- 
deration is  said  to  be  ripe  for  a  new 
revolution,  and  Uruguay  rejoices 
in  the  grasp  of  a  dictator.  '  Self- 
government  '  is  in  such  communities 
a  grotesque  mockery,  and  respect  for 
law  and  order  a  fair  but  unrealis- 
able  dream  of  the  closet  student. 
The  little  republic  of  Uruguay, 
which  we  may  look  at  first,  is 
endowed  by  nature  with  many  ad- 
vantages. As  a  pasture  ground  for 
sheep  and  cattle  its  uplands  excel 
much  of  the  '  bush'  land  in  Austra- 


lia, and  its  harbour  of  Mod 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
one  of  the  best  located  in  f 
America.  Attached  to  Bi 
port  and  the  navigable 
stretching  away  inland 
might  prove  the  means  of  d 
that  empire  from  its  tor 
help  to  solidify  its  scattc 
disjointed  efforts  at  pi*ogre 
to  its  own  devices,  howei 
guay  merely  wastes  all  its 
and  destroys  the  possibilit; 
gress.  For  a  few  years  it  h 
of  feverish  prosperity,  owii 
loans  it  raised,  and  to  the  ii 
rate  endeavours  of  English 
ists  to  develop  industrief 
country  ;  but  these  have  a! 
and  Uruguay  lurches  to 
deeper  anarchy  than  tb 
which  it  for  a  moment  < 
We  here  in  England  under 
example,  to  furnish  Moni 
city  with  waterworks,  and 
money  in  the  attempt ;  ' 
the  republic  a  railway  or 
can  get  no  interest  for  the 
and  then,  to  crown  all,  w 
handed  several  millions  sb 
the  shifty  unstable  goven 
the  country,  only  to  find  < 
laughed  at  when  there  was 
to  be  had  out  of  us  and  pay-c 
The  only  terms  on  which  we  < 
money  out  of  Uruguay  was  b 
it  more.  The  Uruguayans  <3 
the  good  of  labouring  to  pa] 
to  the  English  merely  for 
sake,  and  prefer  to  spend  tl 
at  home  and  enjoy  themsel 
course  this  wealth,  pourec 
without,  had  the  usual  sti 
effect  on  the  Uruguay  trad 
1872  and  1873  ^^  impo: 
this  country  reached  a 
nearly  4,000,000/.  annui 
kinds  of  produce  included 
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iwerer,  the  inevitable  conse- 
I  hftvefoUowed,  and  although 
bay  nearly  as  much  there  as 
r  at  least  ship  as  mnch  at 
Video,  we  do  not  sell  much 
An  a  third  of  what  we  did 
y.  If  the  real  consumption  of 
ij  was  alone  taken,  it  would 

d,  I  believe,  that  we  do  not 
to  that  country  a  million's 
if  goods  a  year,  but  as  the 

from  Monte  Video  include 
odise  intended  for  Buenos 
ind  np-river  provinces,  it  is 
inble  to  give  an  exact  esti- 
}honld,  however,  the  English 

be  compelled  to  leave  the 
\  and  should  the  English 
lies  and  trade  institutions 
hed  there  collapse,  as  seems 

e,  onr  trade  may  almost  die 
iltogether.      Not    but    that 

a  certain  amount  of  private 
in  the  country — every  settle- 
mtaining  civilised  bemgs  has 
ealth — but  the  social  disor- 
ioQ  is  so  great,  and  the  na- 
and  mercantile  credit  so 
rotten,  that  active  busi- 
est becoming  almost  an 
Inlity.  Uruguay  might  com- 
jooessfully  with  our  Austra- 
onies  in  the  supply  of  wool  of 
ior  kind,  but  instead  of  that 
opelessly  beaten.  A  great 
nght  be  done  in  prepared 
ind  in  raw  or  tanned  hides, 
hing  stable  of  the  kind  can, 
;ho  present  order  of  life,  be 
or.  A  few  years  or  months 
t,  followed  by  a  fresh  struggle 
military  brigands  for  the 
f  office,  during  which  public 
are  destroyed  and  public 
mined — ^this  is,  in  brief,  the 
seated  history  of  this  un- 
'  republic'  The  best  thing 
Hild  happen  to  it  perhaps 
e  its  seizure  by  English  bond- 
,wbo  might  forcibly  '  attach' 
1  as  security  for  their  debts, 
we  out  the  worthless  Spanish 
seds  and  adventurers,  colonis- 
ithBtiirdy  Anglo-Saxon  farm- 
I  the  days  of  Etixabeth  or  of 


James  I.  that  plan  might  have  been 
tried,  but  in  these  times  no  one  has 
pluck  enough  to  make  the  attempt. 
In  all  fairness  to  Uruguay,  how- 
ever,  it  should  be  said  that  it  has 
not  been  well  dealt  with  either  when 
under  the  mother  country  or  when 
in  the  grasp  of  Brazil,  and  to  some 
extent  its  present  degradation  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  hardships  and 
demoralising  troubles  of  its  youth. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  pre- 
sent elements  of  which  its  popula- 
tion is  composed  bode  a  better  man- 
hood.    I  doubt  it. 

The  Argentine  Confederation, 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Urag^ay  Biver  and  the  La  Plata 
Estuary,  and  stretches  northward 
by  the  side  of  Paraguay  to  the 
borders  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  and 
westward  to  Chili,  is  in  some  re- 
spects in  a  worse  plight  than  Uru- 
guay and  in  others  much  better. 
High-sounding  as  the  name  is, 
the  republic  itself  is  a  very  ill- 
hung.together  group  of  so-called 
provinces,  not  one  of  which  has  any 
present  good  government,  or,  if  we 
except  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  any 
substantial  realised  wealth.  There 
are  European  settlers  all  over  the 
Riverine  Provinces  it  is  true,  and 
the  territory  between  the  Uru- 
guay and  the  Parana  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  nearly  every  descrip- 
tion of  farming,  so  much  so  that  it 
has  attracted  not  a  few  Englishmen. 
There  are  also  lands  in  the  interior 
of  a  very  high  quality,  which, 
although  deprived  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  east  coast, 
might,  if  peopled  and  well  governed, 
support  comfortable  and  even 
wealthy  communities.  In  short, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  republic, 
as  well  as  a  great  proportion  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  land  south  in  Entre  Bios  del 
sur,  are  well  saited  for  the  European 
colonist,  and  might  become  the  seat 
of  a  wealthy  and  highly  civilised 
nation.  The  area  of  the  republic 
is  nearly  six  times  that  oi  \ihfi  umVAdL 
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Kmffdom,  and  except  in  the  centre, 
nortn,  and  north-west  the  country 
is  by  no  means  monntainoiis.  On  the 
contrary,  it  abounds  in  flat  plains  that 
resemble  the  prairie  lands  of  North 
America,  and  whose  stock-feeding 
capacity  probably  excels  that  of 
much  of  the  Australian  bush. 
Nearly  all  these  advantages  have, 
however,  been  hitherto  vitiated  by 
bad  government  and  internecine 
strife.  The  Confederation  has  al- 
most always  been  more  a  name 
than  a  reality,  mainly  because  the 
maritime  province  of  fiuenos  Ayres, 
which,  as  lying  at  the  throat  of  the 
country,  so  to  say  and  possessing 
much  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
temperate  region,  was  best  peopled 
and  richest  of  all  the  settlementis  in 
the  south,  determined  and  still 
determines  to  be  supreme  and  to 
legislate  in  effect  for  all  the  rest. 
Buenos  Ayros  was  the  seat  of  the 
old  Spanish  Yiceroyalty,  and  that 
of  itself  gave  the  province  a  sort  of 
traditional  supremacy,  which  the 
people  of  the  inland  regions  have 
always  sought  to  overthrow.  So 
lately  as  the  last  elections  in  1874 
there  was  an  Smeute  in  Buenos 
Ayres  because  it  was  said  that  the 
new  President,  Dr.  Avellaneda,  was 
not  sufficiently  a  Buenos  Ayres 
man,  and  disaffection  at  the  present 
moment  slumbers,  waiting  only 
for  the  next  favourable  opportunity, 
while  quite  lately  there  were  some 
disturbances  inland. 

We  may  say  that  the  provincial 
jealousy  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  foolish ; 
that  as  the  inland  districts  in  a 
measure  depend  on  its  port  they 
should  be  content  to  let  it  rule ;  but 
common  sense  has  unfortunately  as 
yet  little  or  no  part  in  Spanish 
politics  anywhere,  least  of  all  per- 
haps in  these  misnamed  republics 
of  the  South.  Accepting  the  facts  as 
they  stand,  we  find  that  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  at  present  prac- 
tically makes  no  progress  at  all — in 
wealtii  or  in  anything  else,  but  that 
lately  it  has  to  all  appearance  been 
going  hsckward.    The  Government 


is  too  weak-kneed  to  b( 
punish  offences,  politioal 
done  in  the  provinces 
times  even  at  its  o^ 
and  rebellion  is  therefor 
the  most  profitable  trade  1 
take  to.  The  more  suo< 
is  the  more  certain  is  h 
and  probable  his  advent 
and  even  if  he  faUs  he  stc 
chance  of  gaining  muob 
spect  than  if  he  had  k 
This  weakness  and  tk 
between  the  sections  of 
federation  further  qui 
strenuous  efforts  at  con 
made  by  the  Buenos  Ayrc 
ment.  A  crying  want  of 
country  is  railways,  in  < 
they  may  share  the  mark 
more  favoured  provinces 
railways  have  been  bu 
directions  quite  withoi 
often  to  the  chances  of  the 
but  only  to  g^ve  the  cent 
greater  facilities  of  coni 
line  was  opened  last  ye 
as  Tnonman,  a  province  1 
to  the  Indian  territories  of 
and  liable  to  be  overmi 
therefore  a  province  little 
and  incapable  of  fumisl] 
to  the  line.  The  popi 
less  than  four  to  the  sqi 
and  of  that  number  more 
are  of  Indian  origin.  ', 
some  magnificent  tracts  < 
the  province,  and  it  is  wc 
and  watered,  but  except 
sugar  and  distillery  indust 
Tncuman  there  is  little 
trade,  and  what  there 
liable  to  be  destroyed  in 
eruption. 

If  the  Government  can 
expense,  however,  the  rai 
do  good,  and  in  time  a 
a  more  secure  and  peac 
of  affairs.  But  the  ^il 
the  question.  Altogethei 
public  possesses  about  1,1 
of  railway,  built  for  the 
by  the  National  or  Provi 
vemments,  and  of  this 
than  one-fourth  at  the  pn 
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can  be  said  to  yidd  an  approach  to  a 
satisfactory  net  return.  The  Central 
Government  has  got  itself  into  dif- 
ficulties by   the    lavishness    with 
which  it  has  set  itself  to  '  improve ' 
the  country  before  there  was  any- 
tbing  in  it  to  base  improvements 
nfon,  and  at  the  present  time,  as 
for  nearly   three  years  past,   the 
whole  community  has  been  strug- 
gling in  the  throes  of  a  national 
faaokruptcy.     Falling  into  arrears 
with  its  payments,   the    National 
Government  has  been  compelled  to 
adopt  a    number  of  questionable 
eipedients  with  a  view  to  make 
eads  meet  and  provide  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  under 
ihe  pressure  of  these  trade  has  been 
almost  paralysed.     I  know  of  no 
more  striking  example  of  the  effect 
of  rash  expenditure  on  a  country 
ihui  tliat  afforded  by  this  ambi- 
tioaa  but  ill-compacted  State.     So 
loDg  as  it   could  get  the  English 


i 
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people  to  lend  it  money,  either  in 
the  shape  of  national  and  pro- 
vincial loans  or  as  private  ventures, 
there  was  quite  a  brilliant  outburst 
of  seeming  prosperity.  Without  any 
internal  taxes  to  speak  of  being  im- 
posed the  reveime  rose  to  an  unpre- 
cedented figure,  and  everj-body  was, 
to  all  appearance,  making  money 
fast.  Directly  the  inflow  of  foreign 
money  stopped,  however,  this  process 
was  reversed.  Everybody  began 
somehow  to  lose  money,  the  na- 
tional income  dwindled,  and  with 
the  gi-owing  impecuniosity  of  go- 
vernment and  people  lawlessness  and 
crime  got  a  new  lease  of  life.  This 
temporary  prosperity  was  found  to 
be  very  costly.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  give  accurate  figures  regarding 
Argentine  finance,  there  has  been 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  un- 
blushing falsehood  published  about 
it,  but  the  reader  will  find  in  a  note 
a  part  at  least  of  the  truth.  ^ 


'  Pniident  Avellanedii,  in  hin  last  Message  to  Congress,  gives  tho  debt  of  the 
GoniBdention  as  ^^59480,000,  or,  say,  roughly,  i2.ocx),ooo/.  Of  this  nearly  two-thirds 
i>  foreign  debt — money  borrowed  chiefly  in  England.  This  would  be  a  small  burden 
^  a  population  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Australia.  This  is,  however,  a  gloss 
^  tlM  facts  rather  than  the  &ctfl  themselves,  for  there  is,  besides  this  debt,  a  con- 
adaafale  amount  of  paper  currency  issued  on  GoTernment  responsibility,  which  circulates 
.<tahea?y  discount,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  made  for  its  redemption.  And  it  is 
ttMrted  by  the  enemies  of  the  Government  that  the  floating  debt  in  various  kinds  of 
tnumy  paper  is  much  larger  than  Avellaneda  admits.  Without,  however,  touching  on 
Am  points,  which  may  be  more  or  less  matter  of  conjecture,  we  may  easily  flnd  that  the 
ml  buden  of  the  State  is  not  that  here  shown.  In  the  first  place,  the  President  deducts 
KooOtOOO  nominal  from  his  figures  on  account  of  bonds  in  London  not  yet  issued,  and 
tNiti  this  as  so  much  debt  non-existent,  whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  City  that 
^We  bonds  have  been  all,  or  nearly  all,  pledged  with  financial  houses  as  security  for 
nbaiiees  made*to  meet  the  interest  falling  due  here  on  its  foreign  debt.  But  for  an 
^Bttgsnent  of  this  kind  there  would  have  been  default  on  part  of  that  debt  last 

Snber.  Including  these  the  debt  is  about  ;965,50o,cxx).  Again,  there  are  consider- 
ohligations  undertaken  by  tho  Government  guarantees  which  do  not  figure  in  this 
^itiatte,  but  which  represent  in  the  aggregate  several  millions  of  capital.  On  some  of 
t^  obligations  tho  Government  is  at  present  in  arrears.  Asj<uming  these  obligations 
^represent  ^f  10,000,000,  which  is  a  very  modest  estimate,  we  have  a  debt  capital 
altqg^Bther  amounting  to  ^^75,000,000.  This  is  by  no  means  all,  however.  The  true 
P<Mttion  of  Argentine  finances  cannot  l>e  understood  witiiout  taking  into  account  the 
piQviaeial  debts.  Buenos  Ayres  alone^city  and  province — owes  at  the  present  time 
*bint  5,500,000/.  abroad,  and  the  two  provinces  of  Entre  Kios  and  Santa  F6  owe 
^'itieen  them  nearly  half-a-million.  Technically  these  debts  do  not  fall  on  the  Con- 
'■dntion,  but  as  they  all  fall  on  the  people,  and  chiefly  on  the  province  of  Buenos 
^Jtm.  it  is  the  most  just  way  to  consider  them  altogether ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  that 
OB  a  moderate  estimate,  a  population  more  than  half  Indian,  and  amounting  to  less  than 
tio mUlions,  carries  a  load  in  the  aggregate  of  at  least  21,000,000/.,  as. I  state  in  the 
^  TiM*ln^ingr  the  various  paper  currencies  afloat — that  of  Buenos  Ayres  being  worth 
^W  tvopfloce  per  dollar,  so  great  is  the  depreciation — and  the  floating  obligations  of 
^  proriiieee,  m  shall  not  he  overestimating  the  debt  of  the  Republic  at  30,000,000/. 
^^tonthar,  utd  the  whole  of  the  interest-bearing  portion  of  this  debt  cannot  be  &  Uas 
^nSta  on  the  nrranoes  of  the  country,  local  and  general,  than  2,ooo,coo(.  ^i  asiii>]asi, 
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One  great  source  of  confosion 
has  been  the  separation  of  the 
Buenos  Ay  res  debt  from  that  of  the 
Confederation,  because  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  only  a  fictitious 
separation.  Since  Buenos  Ay  res 
reasserted  its  supremacy  in  General 
Mitre's  war  in  1868,  it  has  practi- 
cally been  the  republic.  All  the 
revenues  worth  mentioning  are 
collected  by  it,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  have  complete  control  of  the 
Customs ;  for  although  the  two 
great  rivers  are  navigable  far  in- 
land,  there  is  really  little  river 
trade  indcpeudent  of  the  capital, 
and  the  Custom  House  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  therefore  the  main  prop  of 
the  national  finances.  Apart  from 
that,  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  sole  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  republic,  and 
contains  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  population,  by  far  the 
most  industrious  and  wealthy 
fourth.  In  Buenos  Ayres  city 
and  province  there  have  been  large 
numbers  of  Enghsh  settlers  and 
merchants,  and  maziy  of  them  re- 
main still,  with  the  uermans,  quite 
the  most  solid  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  are  also  Italians  and 
French,  in  greater  or  less  number, 
all  contributing  to  make  Buenos 
Avres  more  important  than  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  republic 
put  together.  The  proviuces  of 
Santa  F^,  Entr6  Bios,  Tucuman, 
and  Corrientes,  whose  joint  popula- 
tion nearly  equals  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  have  no  revenue  to  speak  of, 
and  perhaps  would  not  pay  it  to  the 
National  (iovcmment  if  they  had. 
Two  of  these  have  also  their  own 
foreign  debts. 


It  is  in  any  case  wisest 
the  debt  of  the  republic  f 
whether  called  national,  ] 
or  guaranteed;  and  wh 
done,  we  find  that  there 
foreign  burden  of  about  2C 
borne  by  less  than  2,0 
people,  of  whom  a  large  p 
either  Indians  or  half-bre 
borrowing  of  this  monc 
shape  or  other  has  led 
country  astray,  and  were 
rich,  so  highly  favoured 
one  would  say  at  once  t 
must  come  on  the  heels  of 
collapse  and  national  c 
Since  1873  trade  has,  ind 
o£F,  especially  import  tn 
enormous  extent.  The  G< 
has  had  to  borrow  seci^etly 
to  sustain  its  credit  bju 
paper.money  at  home,  til 
become  a  gamble,  and  at 
time  lawlessness  has  spn 
interior  till  the  settlers  8 
for  their  lives.  Nothing 
betoken  more  obviously  c 
dissolution  than  the  accot 
fill  even  the  Government 
the  crimes  of  robbery,  m 
rapine  committed,  appan 
impunity  in  the  inlan< 
where  with  so  much  ass 
authorities  have  laboure< 
*  colonies '  after  the  r 
Brazil.  These  colonies  we 
selves  good,  and  had, 
a  much  better  chance 
cess  in  many  parts  of 
federation  than  in  Bra: 
to  the  two  magnificent 
rivers,  but  in  some  regioi 
almost  threatened  with  c 
if  they  be  not  altogether  I: 


including  sinking  funds.  This  is  a  verjr  serious  burden  for  so  raw  a  coui 
evidence  that  it  is  so  is  coming  home  with  new  force  to  the  people  everj 
lives. 

*  I  had  collected  a  number  of  extract*  from  the  Argentine  papers  ill 
dangerous  condition  of  the  rural  settlements,  but  find  that  they  would 
horrible  in  detail  and  too  long  for  embodiment  in  this  essay.  Instead  ol 
confine  mjrself  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard,  a 
cannot  be  accused  of  painting  the  afl&irs  of  the  Republic  in  lights  unfavoi 
Government : — *  The  state  of  the  camp  is  now  such  that  it  is  unsafe  to  go  al 
daylight.  Armed  gangs  of  ruffians,  well-known  to  the  public,  hover  about  tl 
the  small  towns,  to  follow  the  single  traveller.  They  are  splendidly  mount 
Mt  the  aathoiities ;  it  is  therefore  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  travel 
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With    this,   the    normal    state    of 

affiura,    reveunes    are     of    course 

rainoaalj  affected,  and  every  year 

ahows  a  yawning  deficit,  which  the 

Goremmenthas  no  means  of  making 

np  except  by  the  printing   press. 

Dependent  for  gold  on  the  customs 

receipts,   and  nnable    to   pay  the 

foreign  debt  charges  without  gold, 

t  heavy  tariff  has  been  imposed  on 

both  imports  and  exports,  part  of 

which  is  exacted  in  coin,  with  the 

result     that     the     imports     have 

dwindled  to  half  their  amount  in 

the  years  of  inflation,  and  the  total 

rerenae  of  the  Confederation  was 

not  mnch  more  than  half  last  year 

what  was  required.     The  Govern - 

inent    confess     to     a     deficit     of 

|S,5oo,ooo,  and  yet  profess  to  have 

pMd  off  floating  debt,  and  to  have 

nved  nearly  ;$(  1 0,000,000  on  the  esti- 
mated expenditure.  Their  enemies 
iQoreover  say  that  tlie  deficit  was 
much  heavier.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been,  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment haunt  all  departments  of  the 
administration  and  of  trade  for  want 
ol  means,  and  by  reason  of  the 
^htaid  restrictions  imposed.  The 
Government  actually  levies  a  6  per 
OQt.  export  duty  on  several  staples  * 
of  export^  with  which  it  has  to  com- 
pete closely  with  several  other  coun- 
tneiin  the  markets  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  un- 
&ir  to  hide  the  &ct  that  the  Gon- 

Meration  have  made  some  progress 

m  material  resources  during  the 

PMt  generation,   or  to    deny  that 

^  progress  g^ves  ground  for  hope 

vit  the  future  may  yet  see  some- 

J^  of  the  dreamed-of  prosperity. 

^^ncarding  the  illusory   inferences 

^  he  drawn  from  revenue  and  im- 
ports in  the  past  few  years,  both 

•tol^tered    by  borrowed    money,   a 

y^  brief  statement  of  the  growth 

of  Its  export  trade  and  its  charac- 

^^  will  prove  that  all  has  not  been 


waste  labour  or  money.  The  export 
trade  rose  from  4,240,000/.  in  i860 
to  8,2oo,oooZ.  in  1870,  and  to  over 
9,ooo,oooZ.  in  1873.  In  1875  *^® 
figures  were  still  higher,  reaching 
about  ii,ooo,oooZ.,  in  spite  of  the 
stagnant  condition  of  trade  nearly 
all  over  the  world.  Last  year  there 
was,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  falling 
off,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  spite  of  such  backwardness, 
very  substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  proving  the  great  capacity 
of  the  country.  Its  flocks  and 
herds  bear  witness  in  the  same 
direction.  The  numbers  of  sheep 
in  the  republic  may  be  greatly 
exaggerated  at  80,000,000,'  and  are 
of  very  inferior  quality,  but  that 
the  farmers  and  cuttle  graziers  of 
Buenos  Ayres  possess  enormous 
wealth  in  this  direction  is  beyond 
question.  The  Confederation  is 
hence  a  formidable  rival  to  Aus- 
tralia in  the  supply  of  wool,  and 
competes  with  our  colonies  with 
some  success  for  the  continental  de- 
mand. The  ox  hides  of  the  Con. 
federation  are  also  very  valuable 
staples  of  trade,  for  which  it  finds 
a  growing  demand ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  present  war  in 
the  East  may  temporarily  divert 
still  more  of  that  trade  to  the 
River  Plate.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  utilise  the  meat  supply 
for  the  European  markets;  and 
should  they  be  successful,  the  Con- 
federation will  have  every  ground 
to  hope  for  a  time  of  development 
and  prosperity.  At  present  almost 
the  sole  nse  that  can  be  made  of 
its  superabundant  meat  supply — 
the  republic  is  said  to  have  within 
it  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  million 
horned  cattle  of  a  kind — is  to  convert 
it  into  jerked  beef,  or  to  reduce  it  to 
the  substance  known  as  *  Liebig's 
Extract.*  As  yet,  however,  the  export 
trade  of  the  country  rests  on  a  very 


*llBd«  m  hear  people  complaining  of  the  awfal  increase  of  crime,  both  in  town  and 
^'^  wtdeh  is  causing  mich  alarm  among  peaceable  Europeans  that  many  are  thinking 
^^KamAj  of  leaving  the  country.    It  seenu  a  similar  plague  of  blood  afflicted  Buenoe 
^Jtm  from  1838  to  1833,  until  checked  by  a  strong  hand.* 
>  lUUuU's  HmMook  qftht  River  Plate  Bepublie$. 
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narrow  basis,  and  it  can  hardly  be  in    the    Argentine    Ck>iii 

said  to  haye  any  land  under  cnltiya-  may  not  be  di'eamt  of. 

tion,  as  we  understand  the  term;  bat,  toms    reyenne    is  aboat 

undeniably,  progress  has  been  made  thing  on  which  the  natiox 

by  the  fie^rmers  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tive  can  depend,  just  bee: 

and  all  that  is    wanted  is  good,  the  only  kind  of  revenue 

economical,  and  secure  government  has  strength  enough  to  co' 

to  enable  it  to  surmount  all  difficul-  reasonable    completeness, 

ties.      These  wants  are,  however,  over,    the    present  high 

very  large  indeed  when  a  Spanish  triumphantly  cited  as  a 

colony  is  in  consideration,  and  at  reducing  the  imports,  wl 

the  present  time  we  can  only  hope  last  year,   '  for  the  first 

doubtfully.     The  national  Govern,  century'  a    newspaper  s 

ment  is  little  supported  in  the  pro-  brought  lower  than   the 

vinces,  and  gets  little  or  no  help  As  there  is  next  to  no  gc 

from  them  ;   it  is  over  head  and  country,  this  reduction  i 

ears     in    debt,    and     every    year  tinue,  and  go  further,  if  i 

brings  new   deficits   to  the  fore.^  to  be  found  to  pay  the  fox 

Having  only  the  customs  revenue  charges.    .  Hence    the  h 

to    depend    on,    the    cessation  of  both  import  and  export, 

swollen  imports  reduces  the  income  cially  import,  finds  muc 

until    the    Government    does    not  It  is  like  cutting  a  man's 

know  where  to  turn  for  means,  and,  prevent  him  from  choking 

as  usaal,  impecuniosity  breeds  dis-  but  desperate  diseases  i 

content  and  revolution.     We  might  perate  remedies,  and  the  C 

say  that  the  high   customs    tariff  tion  must  be  allowed  to  m 

ought  to  be  reduced,  and  that  a  affikirs  as  it  best  can.     In  \ 

land  tax  should  be  imposed,  seeing  time    it   is  certainly  nol 

that  the  provinces  now  reap  what  to  which  Englishmen  sh 

benefit  there  is  derivable  from  its  grate.     They  stand  a  go( 

rule ;  but  these  remedies  are  hardly  of    losing    their    money 

possible  in  the  United  States,  and  do,   and   perhaps  their  1 


^^  A  great  dispute  has  raged  in  the  newspapers  as  to  what  the  deficit  ii 
national  balance  sheet  actuaUj  was.  One  set  of  disputants  maintained  thai 
certain  figure,  and  that  this  figure,  when  added  to  the  shortcomings  of  pm 
left  a  very  large  gap  indeed.  Another  set  asserted  that  the  deficit  was  not  o 
itself  but  that  the  older  debt  balance  had  been  wiped  out,  or  nearly  so — in  fa 
the  income  was  much  short  of  the  outlay,  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  wai 
less  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  The  actual  facts  seem  to  be  that 
was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  about  ^8,500,000  short  of  the  expenditure,  bi 
Oovemment  met  the  difficulty  by  an  arrangement  with  the  prorincial  bank 
Ayres  for  the  issue  of  ^^10,000,000  of  redeemable  notes.  But  placing  this 
against  the  sums  which  the  Goremment  was  indebted  to  the  banks  and  eb 
deficit  was  nominally  reduced.  To  anyone  possessed  of  a  spark  of  con 
however,  this  mode  of  dortling  with  debt  would  only  be  considered  as  a  mak 
sham.  The  debt  has  still  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  notes  as  much  as  before 
meantime  all  trade  is  disorganised  by  the  depreciation  in  the  pape 
already  in  some  parts  almost  valueles9.  These  ideas  do  not  seem  to  have 
Spaniards,  however,  and  they  manfully  adhere  to  the  fiction  that  *  the  de 
reduced.*  Nay,  we  even  find  President  Avellaneda's  finance  minister  gravely  < 
the  advantages  which  this  master  stroke  has  produced  to  the  Republic,  anc 
will  sound  so  strange  in  English  earn  that  they  are  worth  quoting  as  th 
*  1st.  It  saved  the  country  and  the  Government  without  aid  from  abroa 
▼indicated  the  inalienable  authority  of  the  National  Executive  to  emit  mo 
silver,  or  paper.  3rd.  It  made  the  other  thirteen  provinces  indebted  to  Bi 
for  such  timely  succour.'  Is  it  any  wonder  if  we  speak  doubtfully  of  a  coi 
Tolera  boast  themselves  thus  of  the  '  inalienable  authority  of  the  National  Ei 
iasae  paper? 
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Eyeiy  mail  brings  accounts  of  ont- 
xages  perpetrated  on  the  peacefal 
aettlerSy  and  the  zone  of  anarchj  is, 
it  would  seem,  a  widening  one. 

Nor  can  we  expect  to  do  a  larger 
trade  with  the  Confederation  in  the 
immediate  fatnre  than  in  the  past. 
Not    only  are    the    anarch j,    the 
poverty,  and  the  tariff  against  ns,  but 
the  trade  connections  of  the  republic 
appear  in  any  case  to  be  drifting  par- 
tiJly  away  £rom  ns  to  the  Continent. 
France,  Italy,   Belgiam,  and  Ger- 
miny  are  all  coming  forward ;  and 
this  competition,  combined  with  the 
other  causes  1  have  named,  reduced 
<mr  exports  to  the  River  Plato  in 
1875  ^  nearly  half  what  they  were 
in  1872.     Our  imports  thence  have 
oolyonce  exceeded  2,000,000^,  and 
tppear    to     stagnate     at     about 
1,300,000?.    This  is,  of  course,  mat- 
te for  regret,  but  until  English- 
men can  venture  to  settle  in  that 
ctmntry  as  they  would  in  the  United 
States,  we  can    hardly   expect  it 
to  be  otherwise.      This   I    doubt 
whe&cr   they  will  ever  do ;  race 
tttagonisms,    creed    antagonisms, 
md  a  climate  only  in  parts  favour- 
>Ue  to  the  propagation  of  northern 
Knopeans,   all  tell  against  wide- 

rd  settlement  by  people  from 
country.  We  must  therefore 
k  content  to  do  but  a  limited  part 
^the  trade  of  the  Confederation, 
lad  may  for  some  years  see  that 
tnde  dwindle  to  figures  much 
^^ithin  even  those  now  ruling.  The 
Argentines  will,  indeed,  bay  as 
>nidi  from  ns  as  we  please,  if  we 
^  lend  them  the  money  to  pay 
ttcir  purchases  with,  but  since  we 
We  ceased  doing  that,  they  are 
other  not  buying  at  all,  or  inclin- 
^  to  carry  their  custom  else- 
Voere ;  our  possessing  the  bulk  of 
4e  carrying  power  alone  gives  us 
^7  great  K>othold  in  the  country. 
Attogether  the  picture  which  this 
^^pnblic  presents  is  a  curiously 
cfequered  one,  and  we  can  only 
^y  that  in  its  government  it  is 
nn&rtonately  as  yet  thoroughly 
Spanish,  while  the  best  elements 


in  its  material  prosperity  are  not 
Spanish.  The  struggle  between 
the  elements  .of  corruption  and 
decay,  and  those  of  progress  and 
order,  is  not  yet  half  over  ;  and 
what  the  end  will  be  no  one  can 
predict.  For  myself,  I  look  for 
further  strife  and  attempts  at  dis- 
ruption, and  that  being  so,  say, 
*  Avoid  the  land.* 

Passing  westward  to  Chili,  we  at 
once  enter  a  territory  where  this 
struggle  of  opposing  forces  may  be 
said  to  have  ended  on  the  whole  in 
the  triumph  of  the  best  elements, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  hard  battles 
for    freedom  helped   to  form   this 
interesting    and   singularly  placed 
little    community.      As     everyone 
knows.  Chili  is  a  long  narrow  strip 
of  territory  cooped  up  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It 
has  a  coast-line  of  about  2,000  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  does  not 
much   exceed   120.     Much  of  this 
long  fringe  is  quite  unfit  for  cnU 
tivation,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  cut  up  and  intersected 
by  spurs  of  the  mountains,  which 
run  down  to  the  shore ;  but  there 
is  also  a  deal  of  it  very  fertile,  and 
the  warmer  northern  and  midland 
parts  abound  in  minerals.     Every- 
where,   moreover,    there    is     easy 
access  to  the  coast,  so  that  water 
communication  is  extremely  abun- 
dant, and  the  Chilians  suffer  little 
serious  inconveniences  cither  from 
the  extreme  length  of  their  country 
or  from  its  being  cut  in  two  by  the 
little  semi-independent  Indian  state 
of  Araucania — the  only  aboriginal 
community  loft  on  all  the  American 
continent  that  has  any  pretensions 
to  be  a  State.      Though  thus  shut 
in  to  itself  and  the  trackless  ocean, 
as  it  were,  Chili  has  been  a  fairly 
prosperous  country,  as   well  as  a 
singularly  peaceful  one,  and  to-day 
unquestionably    enjoys    the    most 
settled  government  of  any  offshoot 
of  Spain.     This  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  neglect  with    which    Spain 
treated    it   while  she  had  it,   but 
more   perhaps  to  the  m\xe&.  da«b- 
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racter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
isiciMty  with  which  any  part  of  the 
country  can  be  reached  by  sea  from 
the  seat  of  goTernment.  This  in 
itself  makes  successful  insurrection 
nearly  an  impossibility. 

The  trade  relations  of  Chili  have 
always  since  her  independence  been 
yery  intimate  with  England,  and 
her  population  contains  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  English  or  English- 
descended  people.  The  gallant 
efforts  which  Lord  Cochrane  made 
to  free  the  country  from  Spain,  and 
the  heroism  he  displayed,  have 
g^ven  the  English  name  a  prestige 
in  Chili  which  it  has  never  lost. 
That  being  so,  her  trade  prospects 
and  capacities  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  us,  and  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  direct  the  reader  to  a 
recent  official  publication,  which 
contains  an  elaborate  and  most 
valuable  account  of  the  country.* 
I  can  do  little  more  here  than  sum- 
marise the  conclusions  of  this  report, 
if  indeed  I  have  space  left  efficiently 
to  do  that. 

Chili  being  a  country  at  peace 
with  itself,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  its  government,  ex- 
cept when  the  acts  and  policy  of 
that  government  toach  the  springs 
of  trade.  And  on  this  head  there 
is  on  the  whole  not  much  ground 
for  complaint.  The  debt  of  the 
republic  is  only  about  1 0,300, oooZ., 
including  an  annual  charge  of  some 
Ss.  per  head,  and  the  government 
is  not  very  extravagant  in  its  pur- 
suit of  development  projects.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  debt  is 
dae  to  railways,  of  which  the  state 
has  about  400  miles  in  operation, 
and  most  of  the  rest  is  due  to  the 
last  struggle  with  Spain,  so  that 
the  country  is  not  over-driven.  It 
does  not  indeed  require  to  be  in 
this  particular  direction,  having  sach 
easy  communication  with  the  coast. 
What  difficulties  Chili  has,  there- 


fore, are  not  due  to  its  debt.    Tet 
the  country  can  never  be  said  to 
have  established  a  sound  and  per- 
manent trade  in  any  staple,  except 
its  copper,  and  in  that  also  it  is  now 
experiencing  and  has  for  years  ex- 
perienced  keen   competition    from 
Spain    and  Australia,    which    has 
seriously  impaired  its  supremacy. 
The  rise  of  the  American  settlement 
in  California  and   of  the   English 
colonies  in  Australasia,  gave  mis- 
leading sports  to  the  trade  of  Chili 
in  another  direction  which  have  not 
been  maintained.  Its  old  customers 
have  become  its  successful  rivals  in 
corn-growing,  and  Chili  is  finding 
itself  almost  beaten  in  the  supply 
of  an   article  which  many  of  ite 
fertile  valleys  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  produce.     The  same  instability 
which  has  marked    the   course  (X 
Brazilian  trade  also  marks  that  of 
Chili,  which  requires  a  larffe  popu- 
lation in  its  own  neighbournood  to 
become  in  reality,  what  some  have 
named  it,  the  England  of  the  Pacific. 
We  find,  however,  that  there  is  tL 
certain  progress,  althougb  marked, 
by  many  severe   fiuctnations,   bxA, 
return    waves,    and,    as    a     rule 9 
the  exports  of   the  country  hav^ 
exceeded  the  iinports  in  a  whole- 
some degree.      Chili  has  succeede^S. 
in  widening  the  range  of  her  trad.^ 
in  the  midst  of  her  very  defeat^i^ 
and    can   now  export,  not   mereL^^ 
com   and    coffee,   but  also  cattL^s^ 
horses,  timber,  wool,  and  hides  'a.^ 
moderate  amount.     Accordine  to     a 
table  given  by  Mr.  Bumbold,^  time 
proportion    of    the    total    expoc-to 
which    now    falls   to    agricultiurai 
products  is  43'6o  per  cent.,  that    of 
mines  45*17.     There  could  be  no 
more   satisfactory   sign    than    tlii* 
advance  in   the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  country.     Mr.  Rom- 
bold   indeed    points  out  that  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  again^ 
Chili  of  late  years,  and  this  is  00 


*  Report  by  Mr.  Rumbold  on  the  '  Progress  aud  General  Condition  of  Chili  *  {Embassy 
Beporttt  Part  iii.  1876). 

*  Report  aiready  cited,  p.  373. 
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doubt  a  danger  which  mnat  not  be 
loBt  sight  of;  but  should  no  fresh 
stimulus  be  given  to  the  import 
trade  by  fresh  borrowings  abroad, 
it  is  a  danger  that  must  soon  right 
itself.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
s  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  for  a  year  or  two  should 
itself  tend  to  check  the  over- la xu- 
rious  habits  of  the  Chilian  upper 
dsBses  and  compel    a  wholesome 
retrenchment.  This,  of  course,  means 
%  diminished    import    of   foreign 
goods,  and   that  is  a  consequence 
which  we  shall  have  probably  to 
look  for  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  Franoo-Grerman  war  gave  the 
list  brief  period  of  feverish  activity 
to  the  Chilian  trade  in  cereals,  the 
effects  of   which  have  hardly  yet 
passed  away.     But  that  Chili  will 
lose  altogether  what  she  has  gained 
as  an  agricultural  nation  by  the 
present  stagnation  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe.     She  has  the  task 
of  supplying  Peru,  at  all  events,  on 
W  hands,  and  partially  furnishes 
Boliyia  and  the  Argentine  Conf ede- 
»tion  with  bread ;  for  in  what  I  con- 
sider real  agricultural  development 
shag  a  head,  not  of  these  only,  but  of 
«»ery  other  state  in  South  America. 
"Hie   commonplace    business       of 
growing  com  is,  after  all,  a  higher 
occnpation  than  driving  cattle  over 
Wndless  plains,  and  an  unsettled 
country,  which  grazes    cattle  but 
^  not  till  the  soil,  is  a  far  way 
^  solid  comfort  and  established 
*«alth.  Overpowered  in  the  markets 
of  Europe,  Australia,   and    South 
^erica  though  Chili  may  be,  she 
^  still  able  also  to  send  her  com  to 
^1  niarkets,  and  to  sell  it  in  all  at  a 


price,  and  that  of  itself  is  an  im- 
mense gain. 

The  least  satisfactory  feature  which 
I  find  in  the  country  is  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  farmer  is 
hampered.  Land  is  apparently  held 
on  a  tenure  quite  as  bad  as  our 
own,  and  the  country  is  affected 
with  the  absenteeism  inseparable 
from  the  possession  of  huge  estates. 
Leases  are  short  also,  and  little 
incentive  is  therefore  given  to  im- 
provement, so  that  the  tendency  is 
rather  to  exhaust  the  soil.  There 
have  been  many  improvements 
made  in  the  Civil  Code  of  late, 
however,  and  perhaps  the  day  of  a 
revised  tenure  of  land  is  not  far 
off.^ 

Considerable  results  may  not 
unlikely  flow  from  the  extensive 
silver  mines  lately  discovered  in  the 
north.  Till  the  mines  of  La 
Florida,  were  opened  up  Chili  was 
almost  without  precious  metals ; 
but  the  annual  out- put  of  silver 
is  now  considerable,  and  will  at 
least  help  to  make  good  the  pro- 
bable decrease  in  the  out-put  from 
the  copper  mines  of  Atacama  and 
elsewhere.  The  trade  of  Chili 
must,  however,  be  dependent  in  the 
future  on  its  agriculture  more  than 
on  its  mineral  wealth,  even  sup- 
posing it  possessed  large  deposits  of 
gold ;  and  everything  which  tends  to 
stimulate  the  people  to  efforts  at 
higher  cultivation,  and  that  induces 
a  widening  in  the  range  of  crops 
produced,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country.  There  should  be  no  re- 
striction on  exports  in  the  shape 
of  either  customs'  duties  or  vexa- 


^  The  condition  of  the  Chih'an  peasantry  would  appear  to  be  very  abject.  A  portion 
^»,theiD  are  settled  on  the  land  attached  to  the  large  farms,  and  may,  in  some  cases, 
*'5oy  a  *  rudimentary  state  of  comfort  and  civilisation,'  but  large  numbers  are  miserable 
Netaires,  who  have  no  fixed  abode  or  regular  family  ties.  These  wander  from  place 
^ place  where  work  may  be  had,  or,  like  the  Irish  peasantry,  leave  their  native  land 
JlJ'^gether,  and  find  work  elsewhere.  Many  have  gone  to  Peru  to  work  on  the  railways. 
Cletrly  a  class  of  per»ple  such  as  this  aiford  no  basis  on  which  to  build  up  a  soundly 
P'^fPwoTis  state,  and  before  Chili  can  attain  to  substantial  greatness,  commercial  and 
political,  the  numbers  of  the  settled  .small  cultivators  must  be  greatly  increased.  The 
J^teof  the  mial  economy  of  the  country  at  present  will  be  best  seen  from  the  following 
*We.whidi  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Rumbold  from  official  statistics,  and  ttom  w\i<ot^^ 
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tions  port  dnes,  and  every  en- 
conragement  onght  to  be  giyen  to 
the  peasantry  to  settle  down  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Govern- 
ment expenditure  ought  to  be 
reduced  as  far  as  possible  within 
limits  easily  bearable,  and  every 
encouragement  given  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  swollen  estates  or  to  the 
granting  of  long  leases. 

At  present  there  is  a  tax  on  all 
leases  of  more  than  ten  years, 
amounting  to  four  per  cent,  on  the 
rental,  and  this  acts  as  a  practical 
prohibition  of  any  but  short-term 
holdings.  Nine  years  and  eleven 
months  is  therefore  the  common 
term,  and  that  does  not  induce  ca- 
pitalists to  occupy  or  to  spend  money 
upon  the  land.  This  tax  should 
be  removed,  and  free  opportunity 
given  to  those  who  have  means 
either  to  lease  the  land  or  buy  it. 
The  latter  step  would  be  the  pre- 
ferable, and  it  seems  that  a  certain 
pressure  is  now  being  put  on  the 
enormous  estates,  through  the 
operation    of  the  agricultural  tax, 


which  falls  heavily  on  large  propap- 
ties  while  exempting  small,  and  by 
the  law  which  compels  an  equiu 
subdivision    of   property   between 
children.     The  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  altogether  ex- 
onerated from  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance, and  the  recent  annual  deficits 
which  threaten  to  become  chronic 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist, 
if  the  nation  is  to  maintain  its  pre- 
eminent position  in  South  America. 
The  deficit  in  the  budget  for  1874 
was  as  much  as  i,369,oooZ.,  a  very 
large  sum  on  a  total  expenditure, 
ordinary     and     extraordinary,    of 
4,502,oooZ.        For  1875    the   esti- 
mates  were    nearly  as    unfi^vour- 
able;  the  budget  showing  again  a 
deficit   of   more    than    i,ooo,ooo{w 
No  doubt  this  is,  hke  our  Indian 
deficits,    a    result     to    be    chiefly 
ascribed    to     the     prosecution    0^ 
public   works,   and  may  so  fiur 
justified ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  so,  anc 
Chili  ought  not  to  indulge  in  heai 
outlays  on  such  works  while 
ordinary    budget    cannot    show       ^ 


report  the  above  particulars  are  taken.    The  figures  relate  to  five  of  the  most  prodacti^_jr^ 
provinces : — 


Nome  of  Province 


Total 
Number  of 
Properties 


Concepcion 

Linares    . 

Nuble 

Chiric6 

Department  of  Talca 

(The  Returns  for  the 

whole  province  of 

the  same  name  are 

incomplete.) 

Aconcagua 


S87 

205 

3,869 

498 
656 


1,462 


Total  Area 

1 
Number  of 

of  Province 

Hadeudasf 

Cnadraa* 

217,740 

69 

232,83* 

46 

252,667 

216 

197,154 

158 

258,418 

lOI 

562,854 

• 

6^ 

Aggregate  Area  of 
HacieDdas 


Cuadnut* 
136,362 

134*370 
169,978 
127,899 
131.730 


The  area  of  the  hacL — 
endas  is  not  given   "^ 
but  some  of  the  largea'C; 
and  finest  estates  ixi 
Chili  are  situated  in 
this  province. 


*  A  little  over  three  acres. 


t  Large  eBtatee. 

This  is  a  most  unhealthy  state  of  afRurs  in  a  young  country,  and  accounts  for  the  &et 
that,  although  a  new  country,  Chili  enjoys  the  privilege  of  sending  no  small  propoitioo 
of  her  scanty  population  to  help  to  people  other  lands.  Mr.  Enmbold  says  that  75*^'^ 
out  of  a  total  population  of  about  2,400,000,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  away  froD 
titai  native  land. 
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fkyonrable  balance.   Moreover  these 
estimates  and  amoonts,  as  well  as 
those  for  1876,  are  to  all  appearance 
the  most  favonrable  that   can  be 
made.     In  Chili  as  in  Spain,  finance 
ministers  Hke,  it  seems,  to  make  a  fair 
show  in   their  anticipatory   stato- 
ments,  which  the  stem  facts  at  the 
year's  end  belie.     Accordingly  all 
leoent  years  have  shown  an  actnal 
deficit  beyond  the  estimates  in  the 
ordinary  badget,  while  the  expendi- 
ture was  always  swollen  by  supple- 
mentary credits.  That  this  should  be 
N  is  a  grave  circumstance,  and  the 
eonntry  cannot  be  considered  free 
from    financial    danger    till   these 
orerdrafts  and  irregularities  are  at 
mend. 

One    significant    fact    may    be 
pomted  out  in  this  connection  as 
tiirowing  light  on  the  public  capa- 
cities of  the  Argentine  Confedei*a- 
^  to  bear  its  burdens.     Chili  has 
ft  larger  population  than  the  Con- 
'      federation  and  a  much  smaller  debt, 
k  has  rich    mines    and    splendid 
^gricnltaral    resources,    peace   has 
niled   within    its    borders    for    a 
S<eneration,  and  it  has  had  special 
''windfalls  of  trade,   yet  it  cannot 
puke  ends  meet.     How  much  less 
^*«   neighbour  and    rival,    whose 
^Haantry  is  untilled,  whose  inhabi- 
"^^nte  are    preyed  on  by   Indians 
^*d  escaped    thieves,    and   whose 
^^bition  is  beyond  measure  more 
<:>ci8tly. 

The  trade  of  England  with  Chili 

^*ifty  not  increase  much  in  the  next 

^w  years,  it  may  even  decrease ; 

^t  what  of  it  there  is  may  be 

*^ed  upon  as  sound,  and  we  have 

*^  cause    to  fear    home-grown 

Competition   there.       As  in  other 

¥vts  of  the  world,  there  is  a  high 

^'BJS  against  the  English  merchant, 

•^Bae  25  per  cent,  aa  valorem  on  the 

Avenge,  and  that  will  no  doubt 

Wl  very  severely  should  prosperity 

^      *6Bae  to  shine  upon  Chilian  efforts 

^  defdopmeni;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 

^  the  worst  force  of  this  has 

W  spent  already,  and  at  all  events 

^  tariff  does  not  bolster  hectic 


industries  at  home.  The  trade  of 
the  last  three  years  has  been  con- 
tracting,  and  we  may  hope  that, 
tariff  or  no  tariff,  the  limits  of 
this  contraction  have  been  nearly 
reached.  If  they  have  not.  Chili 
will  suffer  by  the  decline  much 
more  than  England,  for  the  aggre- 
gate trade  between  the  countries, 
though  only  io,ooo,oooZ.  or  so  at 
the  best,  is  all-important  to  Chili. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
Rumbold  on  this  point : 

Tho  trade  l>otween  Great  Britain  and 
this  country  is  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
imports  and  exports  nearly  exactly  balanced 
themselves  up  to  the  year  1855.  The 
exports  then  took  the  lead  by  one-third, 
and  in  1861  rose  to  double  the  imports. 
They  haye  not  ceased  since  then  to  exceed 
the  imports,  and  last  year  did  so  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,000/.  sterling.  But  not 
only  is  the  Chilian  trade  with  England  on 
a  sonnd  basis,  it  may  be  said  to  exhibit 
peculiarly  healthy  features.  Chili  sends 
us  seven- eighths  of  her  bar  copper  (in 
1874  7,063,710  dollars'  worth  of  copper 
bars  out  of  a  total  value  of  8,143,661 
dollars),  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  her 
mineral  produce.  She  further  ships  to  the 
United  Kingdom  nearly  three-quarters  of 
her  surplus  agricultural  produce.  On  the 
other  hand  she  takes  from  us  over  fifty 
kinds  of  raw  and  manufactured  articles, 
most  of  which  are  of  first  necessity,  and 
whether  worked  up  or  consumed  in  the 
country,  largely  contribute  to  its  general 
wealth  and  well-being. 

Mr.  Bumbold's  summing  up  on 
the  position  of  Chili  seems  to  me 
also  so  exceedingly  good  that  I 
willingly  substitute  his  words  for 
mine  in  taking  leave  of  this  part  of 
my  subject : 

The  blessings  which  Chili  enjoys  she 
owes  to  the  pure  traditions  implanted  in  her 
administration  by  tlie  founders  of  the 
Republic;  to  the  preponderating  share 
taken  in  public  af^irs  by  the  higher  and 
wealthier  class ;  to  the  happy  ei^ication 
of  militarism ;  to  the  sedulous  cultiyation 
of  innate  Conservative  instincts;  to  the 
nearly  entire  aljsence  of  those  accidental 
sources  of  wealth  so  lavishly  bestowed  by 
Providence  on  some  of  her  neighbours ;  to 
the  consequent  necessity  of  strenuous  la- 
bour rapidly  repaid  by  a  bountiful  soil; 
to  the  patient  endurance  and  capacity  for 
toil  of  her  hardy  population — above  all, 
perhaps,  to  the  neglect  of  her  former 
masters,  which,  when  she  had  cast  q(S  \}Di'b 
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Toke,  droTe  her  to  create  evervthiog  for 
herself,  and  called  forth  exceptional  ener- 
gies in  the  nation.  Most  of  these  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words:  work  and 
shrewd  sense  {trahajo  i  cordura).  It  mast,  of 
coarse,  not  be  forgotten  that  she  is  indebted 
for  much  to  a  climate  as  nearly  perfect  as 
any  to  be  met  with  on  the  globe;  to  a 
smiling  sky,  beueath  whidi  everything 
thrives;  to  the  grand  mountains  which  not 
only  have  contributed  to  her  wealth  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  baser  but  more 
useful  metals,  but  in  the  critical  period  of 
her  infancy  guarded  and  isolated  her  from 
too  immediate  a  contact  with  the  troublous 
communities  around  her.  Not  a  little, 
finally,  she  owes — and  should  not  forget 
that  she  owes — to  foreign,  mostly  English, 
energy  and  assistance;  to  the  strangers 
who  have  fought  for  her,  taught  her 
children,  built  her  railways,  and  traded  to 
her  ports,  and  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
admixture  of  foreign  blood  that  leavens  her 
population.  The  Cfiilian  people  have  now 
attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity, 
but,  if  friendly  criticism  may  be  permitted 
to  one  who  sincerely  wishes  them  well, 
they  have  lately  shown  some  signs  of  tlie 
intoxicating  effects  of  good  fortune. 
Though  partly  at  present  under  the 
sobering  influence  of  a  commercial  cri- 
sis, which  is  likely  to  be  protracted 
longer  than  is  now  apprehended,  they 
are  still  inclined  to  go  somewhat  too 
last.  They  have  certainly  withdrawn 
very  much  from  excessive  speculation, 
but  they  are  still  bent  (the  Government 
and  upper  classes  in  this  giving  the 
example)  rather  on  decorating  and  beauti- 
fying  their  house  than  on  setting  it  in 
more  perfect  order.  A  first  visit  to  the 
City  of  Santiago  cannot  but  be  matter  of 
agreeable  surprise  to  an  intelligent  Euro- 
pean, but  after  a  more  lengthened  stay  the 
ambitious  growth  and  luxury  of  the  town 
will  probably  seem  to  him  out  of  duo  pro- 
portion  with  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
country  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  One  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  prepared  to  find  ninety 
miles  inland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a 
city  of  some  160,000  inhabitants,  with  such 
handsome  public  buildings,  stately  dwelling- 
houses,  and  exceptionally  fine  promenades. 
What,  perhaps,  strikes  the  stranger  most-^ 
next  to  the  marvellously  beautiful  situation 
of  the  town — is  the  atmosphere  of  aristo- 
cratic ease  and  exclusiveness  pervading  it. 
Unfortunately  it  is  an  absorbing  place, 
drawing  to  itself  too  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  The  dream  of  the  pro- 
vincial Chileuo  is  to  make  enough  money 
to  build  or  buy  a  house  in  Santiago,  and 
there  live  at  ease.  It  has  thus  become  an 
idle,  expensive,  and,  so  to  express  it, 
artificial  capital  of  a  busy,  thrifty  country. 
It  18  &im>  a  place  of  ugly  contrasts,  for  cheek- 


b^-jowl  with  palatial  stractnret  1 
dismal  hovels  are  to  be  seen  then^ 
fiaunting  its  rags  at  evny  stq 
broad  sunshine,  instead  of  being : 
to  remoter  suburbs  as  in  Eoropi 
cities.  It  is  termed  by  its  in! 
'  the  Paris  of  South  America,'  but 
like  slices  of  Paris  dropped  down 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  huge,  st 
Indian  village. 

Only  two  republics  now 
to  be  dealt  with — Bolivia  an 
Of  the  first  there  is  little  to ' 
for  it  is  a  country  till  r 
nearly  shut  out  from  the  res 
world — a  country,  as  one 
friends  has  assured  me,  tl 
been  *  fearfully  wronged.'  It 
towards  the  sea  is  a  sandy 
and  its  chances  of  foreign 
though  much  improved  by  a 
to  the  coast,  are  still  small 
it  can  get  the  free  use  of  th< 
zon  and  the  La  Plata  rivers, 
better  accommodation  throug 
Containing  within  its  area  1 
lation  as  large  as  that  of  the 
tine  Republic,  and  endowe 
enormous  mineral  deposits,  a 
the  rest  it-s  famous  silver  n 
Potosi,  and  large  regions  of 
ficent  agricultural  land.  Bo 
yet  one  of  the  most  insigi 
states  in  South  America — a  c 
governed  by  the  priests  a 
swash-buckler  adventurers  t 
accustomed  to  carve  a  way 
presidential  chair  with  their  1 
Although  material  improv 
have  been  made  lately  ther< 
roads  built  to  all  parts  of 
public,  and  a  certain  degree  c 
maintained,  we  cannot  spea 
great  confidence  of  the  fui 
this  state.  However  inezha 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  c 
may  be,  its  gain  therefrom 
has  been  small,  because  this 
passes  into  the  possession 
few  who  have  been  too  ready 
to  retire  to  Europe  to  spi 
while  the  mass  of  the  pop' 
grovel  in  abject  poverty 
revenues  of  the  state  are 
6oo,oooZ.,  and  there  are  the 
deficits  which   weak  and  ea 
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renunents  cannot  exist 
mting.  The  total  direct 
Soliyia  with  this  country 
more  than  half  a  million 
which  oar  exports  thither 
represent  as  much  as 
Granting  that  a  certain 
f  merchandise  finds  its 
the  republic  bj  way  of 
!hili,  of  which  we  cannot 
estimate,  the  trade  of 
th  England  is  at  the  best 
)  insignificant  a  result, 
oeing  these  totals  in  fact 
rith  a  wealth  of  natural 
so  excellent  and  varied, 
m  story.  There  is  little 
ir  from  Bolivia  for  some 
aae.  The  day  may  come, 
when  Bolivia  will  emerge 
darkness,  and  when  by 
Amazon  or  through  Chili 
I  not  by  its  own  solitaiy 
Oubija,  intercourse  with 
■fill  be  greatly  extended ; 
ssibilities  of  this  country 
great.  At  present  the 
I  too  acutely  poor  to  be 
tomers,  but  this  may 
time,  although  the  possi- 
too  remote  to  be  much 
n.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
Ivent  of  the  better  day 
means  in  our  power  short 
^  the  Gt)vemment  in  ex- 

t  now  direct  our  attention 
•the  land  of  Pizarro,  the 
f  the  Incas,  those  wise 
rhose  empire  seems  a 
iream  when  placed  side 
th  the  picture  which  the 
country  presents  to-day. 
indeed  no  portion  of  the 


Spanish  possessions  in  America 
which  presents  so  miserable  a  spec- 
tacle as  this  fragment  of  the 
ancient  dominion  of  the  'children 
of  the  sun.'  From  being  a  fertile 
thickly  peopled  region  stored  with 
all  riches,  it  has  become  *  a  howU 
ing  desert.'  Instead  of  good  or- 
derly government  we  have  often 
the  most  lawless  brigandage — at 
best  brigandage  organised — and  the 
only  developments  to  which  this 
brigandage  has  treated  the  much- 
abused  country  have  been  debt  and 
jobbery.  No  longer  able  to  work 
the  valuable  silver  deposits  which 
Peru  contains,  the  enterprising 
officials  worked  guano  instead,  and 
borrowed  on  it,  and  so  got 
credit  at  home  and  abroad  to 
the  fabulous  extent  of  nearly 
40,000,0002.  nominal.^  From  first 
to  last  this  new  source  of  gain  has 
probably  poured  from  7o,ooo,oooZ. 
to  8o,ooo,oooZ.  into  Peru  in  one 
shape  or  other,  enriching  the 
adventurers  who  ruled  it,  and 
the  innumerable  satellites  of  the 
contractors — loan-mongers  and  the 
multifarious  financial  leeches  who 
delight  in  such  countries.  All  this 
money  has  gone  in  two  ways:  to 
enrich  the  governing  classes  and 
enable  them  to  despite  honest 
labour  or  anything  honest  or 
honourable  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  to  fill  the  pockets  of  financial 
schemers.  If  there  be  a  third  use 
to  which  it  has  been  put,  we  find  it 
as  a  corollary  to  the  first — the 
ruling  cliques  being  able  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  soldiers  out 
of  the  foreign  money.  Here,  in 
short,  we  have  a  country  which  by 


ihead  recklessness  of  the  rulers  of  Peru  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
a  financial  position  with  that  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  interest- 
of  the  latter  is  roughly  little  more  than  half  the  amount  per  head  of  Pern, 
ii  a  population  of  at  least  a  million  more  than  the  Confederation,  has  a  total 
B  which  barely  equals  the  Argentine  exports.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
xxrts,  moreoTer,  are  made  up  of  substances  which  are,  as  it  were,  forced  out 
cy  in  order  to  provide  means  for  the  ezgoyment  of  the  rapacious  drones  who 
matry.  With  so  little  trade,  with  a  population  that  the  Qoremment  cannot 
lid,  and  with  roYolutions  a  matter  of  nearly  annual  occurrence,  it  is  easy  to 
tbit  the  oondition  of  this  wretched  country  must  be  low  indeed.  If  the 
nAdeTatton  baa  a  doubtful  future,  who  shall  dare  hope  for  Pern  ? 

:. — xo.  xcn.    hew  sebibs.  ^ 
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a  little  wise  handling  might  have 
been  one  of  the  richest  in  South 
America,  which  at  one  time  mined 
lar^  amonnts  of  silver  and  gold, 
which  latterly  quarried  millions  of 
tons  of  precious  manure,  yielding 
vast  sums  of  money  ;  whose  slopes, 
valleys,  and  mountain  plateaux 
needed  but  irrigation  and  the  hus- 
bandman's care  to  yield  rich  har- 
vests of  nearly  every  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  product  that  could  be 
named;  and  what  does  it  exhibit 
to  us  ?  Sloth,  barrenness,  corrup- 
tion, anarchy,  misery,  debt,  rail- 
ways *to  the  moon;'  ironclads,  for 
wild  spirits  to  rebel  with;  and 
nearly  every  conceivable  social 
scandal  and  political  abortion.  The 
advantages  of  Peru  have  origi- 
nally been  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  Spanish  American  state, 
except  Mexico,  and  all  we  can  now 
say  of  her  is,  that  her  disgrace  and 
ruin  have  also  been  greater. 

To-day  Peru  is  a  spectacle  among 
the  nations.  At  this  very  time,  after 
having  become  miserably  bankrupt, 
instead  of  directing  her  attention 
to  the  true  sources  of  her  wealth — 
irrigation  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
her  head  is  turned  with  the  new 
project  of  the  Yankee  railway  con- 
tractor, who  has  engaged  to  build 
the  remainder  of  one  of  the  maddest, 
and  in  some  respects,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  worst  constructed  railways 
in  the  world — the  line  which  he 
boasted  was  carried  to  an  elevation 
of  *  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.'  This  railway,  called  the 
Oi*oya,  cost,  it  is  said,  about 
4,500,000/. ;  it  has  been  an  absolute 
loss  in  every  respect — a  worse  loss 
than  the  many  similar  projects  that 
have  cursed  Peru.  But  it  is  to  be 
completed  to  a  point  further  inland, 
because  the  contractor  has  held  out 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  re- 
open the  flooded  and  abandoned 
silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco.  A 
company  has  been  formed,  and 
abeady  its  paper  is  pouring  out  on 
an  already  paper-swamped  popula- 
iion  at  homef  or  is  findUng  its  way 


in  the  shape  of  bills  to  '. 
Peru  has  built  over  2,000 
railway  altogether  already, 
one  line  out  of  the  whole  twi 
making  up  the  total  is  at  p 
paying  concern ;  hardly  ai 
one  per  cent,  on  their  capita 
the  little  Lima  to  Calleo  line 
and  worked  by  an  English  o( 
which  formerly  paid  pretty  > 
been  brought  almost  to  the ' 
ruin  by  a  competing  line,  1 
the  Government  in  reckli 
regard  of  private  rightc 
bulk  of  these  railways  n 
all  appearance,  go  to  ruin 
character  of  the  admini 
of  the  country  does  not 
The  devastating  sloth-lovin 
has  not  done  more  harm  to 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Ei 
the  Spaniard  has  done  in  P 
It  may  indeed  be  said  thai 
ties  such  as  that  terrific  i 
earthquakes  and  the  tidal  w 
duoed  thereby,  which  latelyj^ 
such  havoc  in  the  counted 
not  fail  but  to  demoralise  t£ 
est  spirits  and  induce  a  disr 
everything  solid  and  prog 
This  might,  no  doubt,  be  i 
were  these  calamities  of  i 
occurrence,  but  they  are 
that  their  effect  on  the  min( 
people  shoitld  not  be  greai 
that  of  Vesuvius  on  Southei 
Not  onlv  so,  but  the  uplai 
vast  plams  which  stretch  f 
inner  flanks  of  the  Andes  & 
the  continent  are  nearly  ex 
not  altogether  exempt,  & 
evil  effects  of  these  earth- 
They  affect  the  coast  and  tl 
by  the  coast,  not  of  Peru 
but  of  Bolivia  and  Chili.  P 
indeed,  no  more  excuse  for 
graceful  condition  on  the  1 
these  visitations  than  Gh 
and  we  cannot  avoid  lajrin^ 
blame  of  her  misery  on  t 
that  nearly  three  centurief 
half  ago  got  a  foothold  in  tl 
Three  centuries  ago !  Soui 
tralia,  a  creature  only  of 
day,   with   a    handful    of 
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large  a  trade  as  Peru.  AU 
rtaralaBian  colonies  together 
at  got  her  popnlation,  and 

Lcany  on  a  trade  greater 
n  all  Spanish  America  ever 
yzoept  in  the  palmiest  days 
robbeiy  of  the  races  whom 
uoish  marauders  overthrew, 
be  present  time  the  trade  of 
ignificent  country  is  mostly 
ed  of  substances,  every  ship- 

irhich,  in  present  circum- 
,  means  a  step  nearer  the 
B  ntter  impoverishment  of 
id«  These  substances  are 
and  nitrate  of  soda  (cubic 

both  powerful  fertilisers, 
it  does  not  seem  to  strike 
avians  to  utilise  to  any  ap- 
le  extent  at  home.  They  are 
good  things  to  sell,  and  to 

or  cheat  upon.  No  doubt 
mid  afford  to  export  a  large 

of  these  valuable  deposits 
iase,  but  it  seems  bent  upon 
ag  all  as  fast  as  possible  for 
»  of  gold,  the  thiefs  only 

and  certainly  no  regard 
sr  is  paid  to  the  true  interests 
ind.  What  might  not  Peru 
aheep-fimning  alone,  were 
ioral  pursuits  to  be  as  in- 
)j  cultivated  there  as  in  the 
ne  Confederation  even!  Pro- 

0  wool  in  the  world  would 
ready  a  market  or  be  so 

prized  as  the  soft  silken  coat 
Pemvian  Llama  or  alpaca 

So  also  Peru  could  produce 
t  qualities  of  cotton  in  al- 
litless  quantities,  and  instead 
r  dependent  on  Chili  for  food- 
ongnt  to  be  herself  a  large 
r.     Owning  the  rich  plains 

Montana,    irrigated     and 

1  as  they  are  said  to  have 
lan  the  Spaniards  descended 
nmtry,  Peru  is  capable  of  be- 
almost  the  Mexico  of  South 
h.  Alas !  that  we  should 
f  all  these  capacities  only  to 
the  more  forcibly  the  im- 
i;^  of  anything  worth  men- 
bfling  made  of  them  in  the 


present  condition  of  the  country. 
The  Peruvians  want  gold  and  silver, 
and  will  build  railways,  will  flood 
the  world  with  their  promises  to 
pay  in  order  to  gratify  this  lust; 
but  they  will  not  work.  With  few 
exceptions  Spaniard  and  Indian 
are  alike  in  this  respect,  only 
that  the  Spaniard  idles  of  an  evil 
nature,  and  the  Indian  from  the 
hopelessness  of  a  life  that  long 
oppression  has  made  a  blank. 

At  the  present  time  Peru  has 
no  important  exports  except  raw 
sugar  and  wool,  and  these  are 
quite  insignificant  besides  the  figures 
of  guano  and  nitre.  The  sugar 
cultivation  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners — not  Spaniards — ^and  is 
the  only  cultivation  of  any  promise 
in  Peru.  But  it  is  carried  on  under 
considerable  difficulties,  and  the  pro- 
babilities are,  that  once  Cuba  is  free, 
and  with  South  Australia  success- 
ful, Peruvian  growers  would,  like 
Brazilian,  find  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  financial  condition 
of  the  country  is,  indeed,  such  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  establish  any 
industry  with  the  hope  of  success. 
Owing  to  the  fraudulent  manner  in 
which  the  Oovemment  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  banks,  either  in 
borrowing  from  them  and  not  pay- 
ing back,  or  in  emitting  inconverfc- 
ible  paper,  all  business  has  suffered 
most  ruinously  on  exchange  opera- 
tions, and  credit  within  the  country 
is  nearly  destroyed.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  extravagance  of  the  govern- 
ing class  continues,  apparently,  as 
great  to-day  as  ever.  Political 
opponents  are  pensioned  off  by  the 
parties  in  power,  and  a  herd  of 
loafers  is  thus  gathered  to  eat  up 
the  resources  of  the  country.  After 
the  flush  of  wealth  which  elated 
these  people  from  i868  to  1873, 
they  have  no  nerve  left  in  them  for 
self-denial,  had  they  ever  possessed 
it ;  and  although  there  are  no  more 
foreign  loans  to  be  had,  although 
the  import  trade  on  which  the 
customs  revenue  mainly  dei^xi&nQL 
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has  been  largely  reduced,  and  al- 
thongh  the  popnlation  of  three 
millions  odd — more  than  half  Indian 
— is  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  taxes,  the  'ciril  estab- 
lishments' crave  for  their  usual 
mess  of  potage.  Only  the  other  day 
the  Government  wanted  to  borrow 
from  the  banks  of  Lima  half-a-mil- 
lion  soles  (dollars)  in  gold,  and  it 
made  no  scruple  to  break  its  most 
emphatic  obligations,  when  making 
the  new  guano  contract  last  year,  in 
order  that  yoo.oooZ  a  year  might  be 
secured  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
guano  exports  for  the  benefit  of 
the  loafers  aforesaid. .  For  the  same 
reason,  every  effort  is  made  to  push 
the  nitre  trade  in  opposition  to  the 
g^no.  The  (Government  is  not, 
it  is  true,  inhumanly  selfish  in 
this,  because  it  must  pay  to  be 
allowed  to  exist.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  itself  pocket  all  the 
proceeds  of  this  large  traffic,  part 
of  the  money  goes  to  soothe  its 
political  opponents,  and  to  keep  the 
permanent  wire-pullers  of  corrupt 
political  cliques  in  good  humour. 

This  is  a  most  distressing  spec- 
tacle, the  details  of  which  might  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  but 
I  forbear.  All  that  need  be  said  is, 
that  when  compared  with  Peru,  the 
Argentine  Confederation  seems  a 
land  of  plenty,  and  even  Mexico  a 
country  of  promise.  There  is  at 
present  little  to  hope  for  in  that 
quarter,  then,  and  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land cannot  develop  there  for  many 
years  if  ever.  More  probably  it  will 
sink  into  greater  insignificance,  as 
it  has  been  steadily  doing  since  J  873, 
or  even  1872,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  tempt  the  Peruvians  with 
another  siipply  of  money,  either  to 
help  that  *  Messiah  of  Railways,'  ^ 
Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  to  develop 
the  neglected  silver  mines  of  the 
interior,  or  to  enable  them  to 
clear  out  the  nitrate  deposits  that 


nearly  cover  the  province  c 
paca  with  greater  expedition 

I  have  now  done  with  I 
America.  The  review  hs 
rather  summary  perhaps, 
subject  is  in  some  aspects  su 
interesting,  but  judged  by  t 
sent  or  proximate  value  of  t 
merce  of  that  region  with  £ 
it  has  been  full  enough, 
regret  that  it  has  not  bee 
favourable.  Perhaps  the  xk 
brevity  of  these  observatio 
have  heightened  the  de] 
effect  of  the  picture  as  a 
because  I  have  been  comp 
leave  out  of  sight  all  those 
details  which  serve  to  relie 
the  shadows.  In  the  main,  l 
I  fear  my  observations  ha' 
too  mild  rather  than  toe 
and  gloomy.  Dismembere< 
vemed,  mostly  priest-ridden 
America  will  grovel  througl 
tory  till  races  capable  of 
destinies  take  possession  of  i 

Although  for  more  thai 
centuries  in  Spanish  and  Poi 
hands,  a  large  part  of  South . 
is  still  an  undiscovered  1 
There  are  gleams  of  light,  l 
in  some  regions  of  it.  T 
venture  to  hope  doubtfi 
Mexico,  for  the  Argentine 
lie,  for  Brazil,  and  more 
for  Chili,  partly  becaus 
are  not  exclusively  Iberiaii 
there  is  even  a  chance 
distracted  republic  of  C 
and  for  Venezuela;  and 
but  possibly  with  good  ' 
of  ultimately  gaining  a 
amongst  civilised  nations, 
has  been  emerging  from  h( 
ness,  thanks  to  foreign  ent< 

Some  of  these  countries 
may  hope,  always  give  Ed 
large  share  of  their  trade,  y 
its  volume;    but  on   the 
fancy  the  destiny  of  their 
trade  lies    more   with  the 


•  Such  was  the  blasphemous  epithet  applied  to  this  Yankee  contractor  by  sc 
Faaai  preaa  in  Lima — vide  Duffield's  Peru  tn  the  Guano  Age,  a  graphic  little  1 
the  recent  effasions  published  on  l^eiggib^B  noiw  '^TO^«ct. 
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States    and    with    our    Australian 
colonies  than  with  us,  and  that  the 
regenerating    forces    which    thej 
nearly  all  need  will   come  mostly 
from  the  former.  Already  the  enter- 
prising North  Americans  are  push- 
ing their  wares  into  all  the  markets 
of  ihe  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic, 
and  the  trade  between   Chili  and 
Australia,   at    all   events,    though 
dipping  very  low,  has  never  been 
iltc^ether  extinct.     As  one  looks  at 
ike  map  one  sees  that  such  trade 
eorrente,  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  would  be  the  natural  ones, 
and  it  is  by  no  meims  an  extrava- 
nnt  notion  to  entertain  that  at  some 
mtore  day  the  busiest  marts  of  the 
world  may  lie  on  that   continent 
ud  between   it    and  the   Anglo- 
Saxon  settlements  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.    The  North,  with  its  enor- 
moQB  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  its 
fine  energy,  and  order-loving  com- 
nnnities,  may  dominate  in  time  over 
Central  and  South  America,  and 
command  the  heavy  manufacturing 
tade  and  the  machinery  supply  of 
the  whole     continent,    while     an 
cqnaUy  energetic  race  in  Australia 
and  l^w  Z^land  may  find  outlets 
there  for  special  products  and  com- 
nand  %t  least  a  fair  share  of  custom 
in  the  South,  as  well  as  give  an  im- 
portant impetus  to  locaJ  develop- 
nent  along  the  South  Pacific  coast. 
In  this  contest   England  will  in 
time  be  worsted,  just  as  in  the  far 
East  her  children,  working  from 
their  vantage  grounds  in  Australia 
ttd  Western  North  America,  may 
in  time  be  greater  merchants  and 
nders  of  labour  than  she  is  now. 
That  is  a  fiEir-off  dream,  perhaps, 
JBt  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
bnndations   for  its  realisation  are 
heing  laid,  and  that  the  conmiercial 
btuTB  of   America,  at  all  events, 
does  not  lie  with  us.    We  hold  much 
t^  largest  share  of  the  trade  at  pre- 


sent, partly  because  of  our  splendid 
steam  mercantile  marine,  but  we 
are  being  elbowed  now  and  may 
by-and-by  be  beaten.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  the  meantime  trade  is  dull 
and  the  prospect  by  no  means 
bright  in  South  America,  wherever 
we  turn,  for  the  English  manu- 
facturers. In  the  most  prosperous 
countries  of  South  America  extra- 
vagance has  been  rife  within  the 
last  decade,  and  a  burst  of  extra- 
vagance means  always  an  afber-fit 
of  parsimony,  forced  or  voluntary. 
If  we  ourselves  are  now  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  long-continued 
extravagances,  how  much  more  must 
those  still  half -organised  communi- 
ties be  whose  populations  have  little 
or  no  realised  wealth  P  I  fear  that 
the  worst  point  is  not  yet  reached 
by  some  of  them,  and  that  business 
will  be  slow  and  nearly  profitless  for 
the  English  exporter  in  most  parts 
of  South  America  for  several  years 
to  come.  When  it  revives  again  he 
may  find  himself  partially  fore- 
stalled by  Germans  and  Americans. 
That,  however,  is  not  a  matter  in 
itself  to  create  alarm,  for  were  the 
trade  worth  fighting  for  we  could 
beat  both  in  the  supply  of  most 
staples,  yet  that  probable  conflict, 
as  well  as  the  present  depression, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
casts  a-head.  German  houses  are 
forcing  their  way  into  strong  posi- 
tions in  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate, 
as  well  as  in  Mexico,  and  draw  the 
business  oat  of  our  hands  even  for 
the  supply  of  our  own  goods. 

There  remain  now  only  some 
observations  on  minor  affairs,  and  an 
effort  to  estimate  the  general  results 
of  this  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
commercial  capacity  and  condition 
of  nations  trading  with  England, 
and  we  shall  at  last  have  done  with 
this  subject. 

A.  J.  W. 
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THE  PURPLE  HEAD. 

Half  ignorant,  they  turned  an  easy  wheel, 
That  set  sharp  racks  at  work  to  pinch  and  peel. 


— Ebats. 


CHAPTER   I. 

rthe  hey-day  of  the  Emperor 
Anrelian's  greatness,  when  his 
strong  right  arm  propped  Borne 
np,  and  hewed  Palmyra  down, 
when  he  surrounded  his  capital  with 
walls  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  and  led 
Tetricus  and  Zenobia  in  triumph 
through  its  streets,  and  distributed 
elephants  among  the  senators,  and 
laid  Etruria  out  in  vineyards,  and 
contemplated  in  leisure  moments 
the  suppression  of  Christianity  as  a 
subordinate  detail  of  administration, 
a  mere  ripple  on  the  broad  ocean  of 
his  policy — at  this  period  Bahram 
the  First,  King  of  Persia,  naturally 
became  disquieted  in  his  mind. 

'  This  upstart  soldier  of  fortune,* 
reflected  he,  'has  an  unseemly  habit 
of  overcoming  and  leading  captive 
legitimate  princes ;  thus  prejudicing 
Divine  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar. The  skin  of  his  predecessor 
Valerian,  curried  and  stuffed  with 
straw,  huigs  to  this  hour  in  the  temple 
at  Ctesiphon,  a  pleasing  spectacle  to 
the  immortal  gods.  How  would  my 
own  skin  appear  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  P  This  must 
not  be.  I  will  send  an  embassy  to 
him,  and  impress  him  with  my  great- 
ness.     But  how  ?  * 

He  accordingly  convoked  his 
counsellors;  the  viziers,  the  warriors, 
the  magi,  the  philosophers;  and 
addressed  them  thus : 

'  The  king  deigns  to  consult  ye 
touching  a  difficult  matter.  I 
would  flatter  the  pride  of  Rome, 
without  lowering  the  pride  of  Per- 
sia. I  would  propitiate  Aurelian, 
and  at  the  same  time  humble  him. 
How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ?' 

The  viziers,  the  warriors,  and  the 
magi,  answered  not  a  word.     Un- 


broken silence  reigned  in 
assembly,  until  the  turn  cam; 
the  sage  Marcobad,  who,  proe 
ing  himself,  said,  '  O  king,  livi 
ever!  In  ancient  times,  as 
been  delivered  by  our  ances 
Persians  were  instructed  in  1 
accomplishments,  to  ride,  to  ( 
the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  ti 
Persia  still  rides  and  shoots  ;  ii 
speaking  (praised  be  Ormuzd !] 
hath  discontinued  as  unbefittizi 
enlightened  nation.  Thou  nei 
not,  therefore,  scruple  to  circuna 
Aurelian.  Offer  him  that  -v 
thou  knowest  will  not  be  four 
his  treasury,  seeing  that  it  is  ni 
in  thine  own;  giving  him,  a 
same  time,  to  understand,  th 
is  the  ordinary  produce  of 
dominions.  So,  while  rejoicii 
the  gift,  shall  he  be  abashed  8 
inferiority.  I  refer  to  the  pi 
robe  of  her  majesty  the  queen 
like  of  which  is  not  to  be  fom 
the  whole  earth,  neither  do 
know  where  the  dye  that  tin| 
is  produced,  save  that  it 
ceeds  from  the  uttermost  par 
India.' 

*I  approve  thy  advice,'  re 
Bahram,  'and  in  return  will 
thy  life  by  banishing  thee  fror 
dominions.  When  my  august 
sort  shall  learn  that  thou  hast 
the  means  of  depriving  her  oi 
robe,  she  will  undoubtedly  re< 
that  thou  mayest  be  flayed, 
thou  knowest  that  I  can  denj 
nothing.  I  therefore  counsel 
to  depart  with  all  possible  8 
ness.  Eepair  to  the  regions  i< 
the  purple  is  produced,  and  if 
retumest  with  an  adequate  su] 
I  undertake  that  my  royal  BOi 
shall  be  graciously  extende( 
thee.' 
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The  pliilosopher  forsook  the  royal 
presence  with  celerity,  and  his 
oflBce  of  chief  examiner  of  court 
spikenard  was  bestowed  upon 
another ;  as  also  his  house  and  his 
garden,  his  gold  and  his  silver,  his 
wives  and  his  concubines,  his 
camels  and  his  asses,  which  were 
niimerous. 

While  the  solitary  adventurer 
wended  his  way  eastward,  a  gor- 
geooB  embassy  travelled  westward 
in  the  direction  of  Rome. 

Arrived  in  the  presence  of  Aure- 
lian,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
complimentary  harangue,  the  chief 
envoy  produced  a  cedar  casket, 
from  which  he  drew  a  purple  robe 
of  such  surpassing  refulgence,^  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  historian  who 
bu  recorded  the  transaction,  the 
porple  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
Dtt^ns  appeared  ashy  grey  in  com- 
parison.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
ietter  thus  conceived : 

'  Bahram  to  Aurelian !  health. 
Beceive  such  purple  as  we  have  in 
Pema.' 

*  Persia,  forsooth  ! '  exclaimed 
Sorianos,  a  young  philosopher 
vened  in  natural  science,  '  this 
porple  never  was  in  Persia,  except 
M  a  rarity.  O  the  mendacity  and 
^iy  of  these  Orientals !' 

The  ambassador  was  beginning  an 
Mgiy  reply,  when  Aurelian  quelled 
^dispute  with  a  look,  and  with 
KH&e  awkwardness  delivered  him- 
8df  of  a  brief  oration  in  acknow- 
Ugment  of  the  gift.  He  took  no 
^om  notice  of  the  matter  until 
iii^tlall,  when  he  sent  for  Sorianus, 
**d  inquired  where  the  purple 
sctwlly  was  produced. 

*  In  the  uttermost  parts  of  India,' 
^^temed  the  philosopher. 

*Well,*  rejoined  Aurelian,  sum- 
^Bu^  np  the  matter  with  his  accus- 
^10^  rapidity  and  clearness  of 
"^  *  either  thou  or  the  Persian 


king  has  lied  to  me,  it  is  plain,  and, 
by  the  fiavour  of  the  gods,  it  is  im- 
material which,  seeing  that  my 
ground  for  going  to  war  with  him 
is  equally  good  in  either  case.  If 
he  has  sought  to  deceive  me,  I  am 
right  in  punishing  him  ;  if  he  pos- 
sesses what  I  lack,  I  am  justified  in 
taking  it  away.  It  would,  however, 
be  convenient  to  know  which  of 
these  grounds  to  inscribe  in  my 
manifesto  ;  moreover,  I  am  not 
ready  for  hostilities  at  present ; 
having  first  to  extirpate  the  Blem- 
myes,  Carpi,  and  other  barbarian 
vermin.  I  will  therefore  despatch 
thee  to  India  to  ascertain  by  per- 
sonal examination  the  truth  about 
the  purple.  Do  not  return  without 
it,  or  I  must  cut  off  thy  head.  My 
treasury  will  charge  itself  with  the 
administration  of  thy  property  dur- 
ing thy  absence.  The  robe  shall 
meanwhile  be  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  May  he 
have  it  and  thee  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing !     Leave  my  presence !' 

Thus,  in  that  age  of  darkness, 
were  two  most  eminent  philosophers 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  constrained 
to  wander  in  remote  and  insalubrious 
regions ;  the  one  for  advising  a  king, 
the  other  for  instructing  an  emperor. 
But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here. 
For  Aurelian,  having  continued  the 
visible  deity  of  half  the  world  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  after  the 
departure  of  Sorianus,  was  slain  by 
his  own  generals.  To  him  succeeded 
Tacitus,  who  sank  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  rule  ;  to  him  Probus,  who 
perished  in  a  militaiy  tumult;  to 
him  Cams,  who  was  killed  by 
lightning ;  to  him  Carinus,  who 
was  assassinated  by  one  whom  he 
had  wronged;  to  him  Diocletian, 
who,  having  maintained  himself 
for  twenty  years,  wisely  forbore  to 
tempt  Nemesis  further,  and  retired 
to  plant  cabbages  at  Salona.     All 


*  Cinerig  ipecie    decolorari    videbftntur    caeterae    diTini    comparatione    fulgoris. — 
^^- »  Jurd.  c  29. 
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these  sovereigns,  differiDg  from  eacli 
other  in  every  other  respect,  agreed 
in  a  common  desire  to  possess  the 
purple  dye,  and  when  the  philoso- 
pher retomed  not,  successively  de- 
spatched new  emissaries  in  quest  of 
it.  Strange  was  the  diversity  of 
fate  which  befell  these  envoys. 
Some  fell  into  the  jaws  of  lions, 
some  were  crushed  by  monstrous 
serpents,  some  trampled  by  ele- 
phants at  the  command  of  native 
princes,  some  perished  of  hunger, 
and  some  of  thirst ;  some,  encounter- 
ing smooth-browed  and  dark-tressed 
girls  wreathing  their  hair  with  the 
champak  blossom  or  bathing  by 
moonlight  in  lotus-mantled  tanks, 
forsook  their  quest,  and  led  thence- 
forth idyllic  lives  in  groves  of 
banian  and  of  palm.  Some  became 
enamoured  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gymnosophists,  some  couched  them- 
selves for  uneasy  slumber  upon  beds 
of  spikes,  weening  to  wake  in  the 
twenty-second  heaven.  All  which 
romantic  variety  of  fortune  was  the 
work  of  a  diminutive  insect  that 
crawled  or  clung,  heedless  of  the 
purple  that  it  was  weaving  into  the 
many-coloured  web  of  human  life. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Some  thirty  years  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Persian  embassy  to 
Aurelian,  two  travellers  met  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dell  in  trans-Gkoigetic 
India,  having  descended  the  hill- 
brow  by  opposite  paths.  It  was 
early  morning ;  the  sun  had  not  yet 
surmounted  the  timbered  and  tan- 
gled sides  of  the  little  valley,  so 
that  the  bottom  still  lay  steeped  in 
shadow,  and  glittering  with  large 
pearls  of  limpid  dew,  while  the 
oval  space  of  sky  circumscribed  by 
tree  summits  glowed  with  the  deli- 
cate splendour  of  the  purest  sap- 
phire. Songs  of  birds  resounded 
through  the  brake,  and  the  water 
lilies  which  veiled  the  rivulet  trick- 
ling through  the  depths  of  the  re- 
treat wore  unexpanded  still.     One 


of  the  wayfarers  was  a^ 
other  a  man  of  the  latest  i 
middle  life.  Their  raimc 
scanty  and  soiled ;  their  fra 
countenances  alike  bespoke 
and  hardship ;  but  while  t 
one  moved  with  moderate 
the  other  shuffled  painful] 
by  the  help  of  a  staff,  si 
everv  time  that  he  placed  < 
his  feet  on  the  ground. 

They  exchanged  looks  an 
ings  as  they  encountered, 
more  active  of  the  two,  wh 
was  set  in  an  easterly  d 
ventured  a  compassionate 
to  the  other's  apparent  dial 

*I   but    suffer    from    tl: 
effects  of  crucifixion,'  reta 
other;  and  removing  his 
displayed  two  wounds,  co 
penetrating  each  foot. 

The  Cross  had  not  yet  an 
victory  to  Constantine,  i 
as  yet  no  passport  to  rei 
society.  The  first  travell 
back  nastily,  and  regarded 
panion  with  surprise  and  si 

'I  see  what  is  passing 
mind,'  resumed  the  latter 
smile ;  '  but  be  under  no  a; 
sion.  I  have  not  underg 
censure  of  any  judicial 
My  crucifixion  was  merely 
ful  but  necessary  inciden 
laudable  enterprise  of  obtai 
marvellous  purple  dye,  in 
end  I  was  despatched  un 
regions  by  the  Emperor  A 

*  The  purple  dye  ! '  exclai 
old  Persian,  for  it  was  he. 
hast  obtained  it  ? ' 

'I  have.  It  is  the  pn 
insects  found  only  in  a 
valley  eastward  from  henc 
tain  access  to  which  it  is  b 
things  needful  to  elude  t 
lance  of  seven  dragons.' 

'Thou  didst  elude  then 
afterwards  ?  '  inquired  ^ 
with  eagerness. 

'Afterwards,'  repeated  S 
*I  made  my  way  into  the 
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where  I  descried  the  remains  of  mj 
immediate  predecessor  affixed  to  a 
cross,' 
*  Thy  predecessor  ?  ' 
'  He  who  had  last  made  the  at- 
tempt before  me.     Upon  anyone's 
penetrating  the  Valley  of  Purple, 
as  it  is  termed,  with  the  design  I 
bsTe  indicated,  the  inhabitants,  ob- 
servant of  the  precepts  of  their  an- 
cestors, append  him  to  a  cross  by 
the  fiset  only,  confining  his  arms  by 
ropes  at  the  shoulders,  and  setting 
Tenels  of  cooling  drink  within  his 
grasp.    If,  overcome  with    thirst, 
he  partakes  of  the  beverage,  they 
leave  him  to  expire  at  leisure ;  if  he 
endures  for  three  days,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  depart  with  the  object  of 
liis  quest.     My  predecessor,  belong- 
ing, as  I  conjecture,  to  the  Epicu- 
rean  persuasion,  and   consequently 
uttble  to  resist  the  allurements  of 
sense,  had  perished  in  the  manner 
aforesaid.     I,  a  Stoic,  refrained  and 
attained.' 

'Thou  didst  bear  away  the  tinc- 
ture? thou  hast  it  now  r  '  impetu- 
ooalj  interrogated  the  Persian. 

'Behold  it!'  replied  the  Greek, 
^biting  a  small  flask  filled  with 
tile  most  gorgeous  purple  liquid. 
'What  seest  thou  here?*  de- 
loanded  he  triumphantly,  holding  it 
ipto  the  light.  *To  me  this  vial 
wsplays  the  University  of  Athens, 
ttd  throngs  of  fair  youths  hearken- 
ing to  the  discourse  of  one  who 
resembles  myself.' 

*To  my  vision,'  responded  the 
Persian,  peering  at  the  vial,  *it 
i^r  reveals  a  palace,  and  a  dress 
of  honour.  But  suffer  me  to  con- 
template it  more  closely,  for  my 
eyes  have  waxed  dim  by  over  appli- 
cation to  study.' 

So  saying,  he  snatched  the  flask 
^^  Sorianns,  and  immediately 
t^^niedtofly.  The  Greek  sprang  after 
^  treasure,  and  failing  to  grasp 
^''aroobad's  wrist,  seized  his  beard, 
pln(^g  the  hair  out  by  handfuls. 
^  inmriated  Persian  smote  him 


on  the  head  with  the  crystal  flagon. 
It  burst  into  shivers,  and  the  price- 
less contents  gushed  forth  in  a 
torrent  over  the  uncovered  head 
and  uplifted  visage  of  Sorianns, 
bathing  every  hair  and  feature  with 
the  most  vivid  purple. 

The  aghast  and  thunderstricken 
philosophers  remained  gazing  at 
each  other  for  a  moment. 

*It  is  indelible  !'  cried  Sorianns 
in  distraction,  rushing  down,  how- 
ever, to  the  brink  of  the  little 
stream,  and  plunging  his  head  be- 
neath  the  waters.  They  carried 
away  a  cloud  of  purple,  but  left  the 
purple  head  stained  as  before. 

The  philosopher,  as  he  upraised 
his  glowing  and  dripping  counte- 
nance from  the  brook,  resembled 
Silenus  emerging  from  one  of  the 
rivers  which  Bacchus  metamor- 
phosed into  wine  during  his  cam- 
paign in  India.  He  resorted  to 
attrition  and  contrition,  to  macera- 
tion and  laceration  ;  he  tried  fric- 
tion with  leaves,  with  grass,  with 
sedge,  with  his  garments;  he  re- 
garded himself  in  one  crystal  pool 
after  another,  a  grotesque  anti- 
Narcissus.  At  last  he  flung  himself 
on  the  earth,  and  gave  free  course 
to  his  anguish. 

The  grace  of  repentance  is  rarely 
denied  us  when  our  misdeeds  have 
proved  unprofitable.  Marcobad  awk- 
wardly approached. 

*  Brother,'  he  whispered,  *  I  will 
restore  the  tincture  of  which  I  have 
deprived  thee,  and  add  thereto  an 
antidote,  if  such  may  be  found. 
Await  my  return  under  this  cam- 
phor tree.' 

So  saying,  in  hopes  of  winning  a 
supply  of  the  precious  purple,  he 
hastened  up  the  path  by  which  So- 
rianns had  descended,  and  was 
speedily  out  of  sight. 

CHAPTER  m. 

SoEiANUS  tarried  long  under  the  cam- 
phor tree,  but  at  last,  becoming 
weary,   resumed  his  travels,   until 
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emer^ng  from  the  wUderness  lie 
entered  the  dominions  of  the  Eling 
ofAyodhya.  His  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance speedily  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  royal  officers,  by  whom 
he  was  apprehended  and  brought 
before  his  majesty. 

*It  is  evident,'  pronounced  the 
monarch,  afber  bestowing  his  at- 
tention on  the  case,  *that  thon  art 
in  possession  of  an  object  too  rare 
and  precious  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual, of  which  thou  must  accord- 
ingly be  deprived.  I  lament  the 
inconvenience  thou  wilt  sustain. 
I  must  have  thy  head  for  my  cabi- 
net of  curiosities.  I  would  it  had 
been  thy  hand  or  thy  foot.' 

Sorianus  acknowledged  the  royal 
considerateness,  but  pleaded  the  in- 
defeasible right  of  property  which 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  ac- 
quired in  his  own  head. 

*  In  respect,*  responded  the  royal 
logician,  Hhat  thy  head  is  con- 
joined to  thy  shoulders,  it  is 
thine;  but  in  respect  that  it  is 
purple,  it  is  mine,  purple  being  a 
royal  monopoly.  Thy  claim  is 
founded  on  anatomy,  mine  on  juris- 
prudence. Shall  matter  prevail 
over  mind  ?  Shall  medicine,  the 
most  uncertain  of  sciences,  override 
law,  the  perfection  of  human  reason  ? 
It  is  but  to  the  vulgar  observation 
that  thou  appearest  to  have  a  head 
at  all ;  in  the  eye  of  the  law  thon 
art  acephalous.' 

*I  would  submit,'  nrged  the  phi- 
losopher, *  that  the  corporal  con- 
nection of  my  head  with  my  body 
is  an  essential  property,  the  colour 
of  it  a  fortuitous  accident.* 

*  Thou  mightest  as  well  contend,' 
returned  the  king,  *that  the  law 
is  bound  to  regard  thee  in  thy 
abstract  condition  as  a  human  being, 
and  is  disabled  from  taking  cog- 
nisance of  thy  acquired  capacity  of 
smuggler — rebel,  I  might  say,  seeing 
that  thou  hast  assumed  the  purple. 
That  colour  belongs  to  kings  alone.' 

'  But  the  imputation  of  cruelty 


which  might  attach  to  ; 
jesty's  proceedings  ? ' 

'  There  can  be  no  crud 
there  is  no  injustice.  If 
be,  it  must  be  on  thy  part 
I  have  demonstrated,  so  fa 
despoiling  thee  of  thy  h 
thou  who  iniquitously  wi 
mine.  I  will  labour  to  r< 
even  clearer  to  thy  app 
Thou  art  found,  as  thou  m 
admit,  in  possession  of  a  o< 
article  forfeit  to  the  c 
operation  of  law.  Wh 
Shall  the  intention  of  the  1 
be  frustrated  because  t 
insidiously  rendered  the  ] 
of  wy  property  inseparable 
possession  of  thine?  Sh 
innocent  proprietor,  be  n 
my  right  by  thy  fraud  ai 
Justice  howls,  righteousnc 
integrity  stands  aghast  a1 
notion.  No,  friend,  thy  1 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
thou  retain  it,  it  behove 
show  that  it  will  be  mon 
able  to  the  owner,  namel 
upon  thy  shoulders  than  c 
This  may  well  be.  Hast 
adventure  any  subtleties 
fumery  ?  any  secrets  ii 
tionery  ?  any  skill  in  th( 
tion  of  soup  ? ' 

*I  have  condescended 
of  these   frivolities,    O   k 
study  hath  ever  consisted 
philosophy,      whereby 
rendered  equal  to  the  god 

*  And  yet  long  most 
purple  ! '  retorted  the  moi 
I  conclude  from  perceiving 
after  all  preferred  the  lat 
head  must  indeed  be  v 
taking.' 

*  Thy  taunt  is  merited, 
I  will  importune  thee  n 
Thou  wilt  indeed  rendi 
service  in  depriving  m( 
wretched  head,  hideous 
and  I  must  fear  emptr 
seeing  that  it  hath  not  ; 
me  from   wasting  my  li: 
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service  of  vanity  and  Inrary.     Woe 
to  the  sage  who  trusts  ms  infirm 
wisdom  and  frail  integrity  within 
the    precincts    of   a   court !      Yet 
can  I  foretell  a  time  when  philo- 
sophers shall  no  longer  ran  on  the 
ktQe  and  selfish  errands  of  kings, 
and  when  kings  shall  be  suffered 
to  rule  only  sq  far  as  they  obey  the 
bidding    of   philosophers.     Peace, 
Knowledge,  Liberty — ' 

The  Kmg  of  Ayodhya  possessed, 
beyond  all  princes  of  his  age,  the 
art  of  gracefully  interrupting  an 
unseasonable  discourse.  He  slightly 
signed  to  a  courtier  in  attendance, 
a  scimitar  flashed  for  a  moment 
from  its  scabbard,  and  the  head  of 
Sorianns  rolled  on  the  pavement; 
^e  lips  murmuring  as  though  still 
striyingto  dwell  with  inarticulate 
fondness  upon  the  last  word  of 
lu)pe  for  mankind. 


It  soon  appeared  that  the  prin- 
ciple  of  life  was  essential  to  the 
resplendence  of  the  Purple  Head. 
Within  a  few  minutes  it  had  as* 
sumed  so  ghastly  a  hue,  the  Bajah 
himself  was  intimidated,  and  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  consumed 
with  the  body. 

The  same  fuU-moon  that  watched 
the  white-robed  throng  busied  with 
the  rites  of  incremation  in  a  grove 
of  cocoas,  beheld  also  the  seven 
dragons  contending  for  the  body  of 
Marcobad.  Bu  t,  for  many  a  year,  the 
maids  and  matrons  of  Rome  were 
not  weary  of  regarding,  extolling, 
and  coveting  the  priceless  purple 
tissue  that  glowed  in  the  fane  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  though  the 
name  of  the  Barbarian  king  who 
had  sent,  and  the  former  emperor 
who  had  received  it,  were  oblite- 
rated from  all  memories. 

Richard  Garnett. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  JAMES  H. 

FROM  ORIGINAL  RECORDS  (CHIEFLY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DI 

By  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


THE  days  of  James  H.  were  few 
and  evil,  and  the  ordinary 
course  of  basiness  was  so  similar 
to  that  which  prevailed  under  the 
rule  of  his  brother,  that  few  re- 
marks need  be  made  upon  it.  But, 
though  the  reign  was  so  brief,  it 
was  distinguished  by  two  great 
events,  both  of  which  were  closely 
connected  with  the  county  of  Devon. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
within  two  miles  of  the  boundary 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  course  of 
his  expedition  for  the  most  part  lay 
not  &r  from  its  eastern  frontier. 
William  of  Orange  landed  in  Tor- 
bay,  marched  through  the  heart  of 
the  county,  and  held  his  court  in 
its  ancient  capital. 

Of  the  latter  of  these  events  we 
find  no  notice  in  the  records  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  Of  the  former 
some  brief  reminiscences  may  be 
gleaned. 

Monmouth  had  always  been  sin- 
gularly popular  in  Devonshire.  Five 
years  before  the  death  of  his  father 
he  had  been  received  in  Exeter 
with  royal  honours,  and  more  than 
loyal  enthusiasm.  Even  to  this 
day  some  oral  traditions  of  his  visit 
are  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Topsham, 
the  port  of  Exeter,  and  to  have 
composed  these  doggerel  lines,  which 
may  with  more  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  some  local  poetajster : 

Topsham,  thou'rt  a  pretty  town — 

I  think  thee  very  pretty, 
And  when  I  come  to  wear  the  crown 

m  make  of  thee  a  City ! 

A  street  in  the  favoured  locality 
still  bears  his  name,  and  a  public- 
house  boasts  the  sign  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth. 

The  Devonshire  militia,  called 
out  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 


second  Duke  of  Albemarle^ 
against  the  '  Protestant 
promptly  ran  away,  or  des 
the  enemy.  At  the  Mic 
sessions  of  1685  we  find  8 
that  'diligent  search  sh 
made  for  the  soldiers  who 
serted  from  the  Earl  of 
regiment.' 

War  was  not  very  costly 
days.  At  the  same  sess 
order  was  made  reciting 
the  time  of  the  late  rebellioi 
being  then  great  occasio: 
great  sum  of  money  for  sui 
thereof,  and  that  His  J 
emergent  and  present  Servi 
be  prosecuted  with  all  vig( 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Albem 
pleased  to  require  from  tl 
surer  of  the  county  the 
one  hundred  and  ten  pou: 
Suppressing  the  Bebbles 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Anneslej 
of  the  Citty  of  Exon,'  1 
Robert  Davyes,  of  Exoi 
smith,  were  ordered  to  n 
said  sum  *  out  of  the  publicli 
belonging  to  this  County  re 
in  their  hands.' 

The  battle  of  Sedgem 
fought  on  the  6th  of  Jul; 
Sessions  were  held  at  Exe 
days  afterwards,  and  the 
calmly  made  their  usua 
about  bridges,  and  fire-hea 
parish  constables.  But  w 
very  long  calendar  of  pris 
the  gaol,  and  three  are 
mentioned  as  having  borne 
the  late  rebellion.  The 
tion  of  the  Nonconformi 
borne  its  fruit.  It  is  oerl 
there  were  not  a  few  De 
men  among  the  Somersets] 
fiants  who,  on  the  field  oi 
moor,  received  the  chargi 
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life  Guards  with  their  scythes  and 
pitchforks.     Before  the  Michaelmas 
Sessions  *  the  famously  Loyal  Lord 
Chief  Justice/   as   an  enthusiastic 
Flymouthian  called  Jefireys  in  1684, 
had  visited  Exeter,   and  had   left 
little  work  for  the  county  Justices 
to   do,   except    for    Mr.    Richard 
Gofifin,  of  Portledge,  who  had  the 
misfortane  to  be  High  Sheriff  for 
ihftt  year.     It  was  well   that  his 
boQse  was  far  away  from  Exeter, 
(ff  his    wife     might     have     been 
frightened   out    of   her  wits,   like 
poor  Lady  North,  by  the  hangman 
driTing  up  to  the  front-door  with 
I  cart  full  of  the  heads  and  limbs 
(tfthe  rebels  whom  ho  had  quar- 
tered, and  calmly  asking  '  his  mas- 
ter' where  he  was  to  put  them.^ 
Mr.  Coffin  is  mentioned  by  Prince, 
in  the  Worthies  of  Devon,  as  a  right 
worthy  and  worshipfol  gentleman, 
d  great  piety  and  virtue,  and,  for 
Hi  gudliiy,  of   excellent  learning. 
'  He  hath  a  noble  library,  and  knows 
wdl  how  to  make  use  of  it.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Northmore,  of  St. 
Thomas,  near  Exeter,  was  his 
'Assistant  Deputy  Sheriff.'  The 
Sheriff  himself  was  in  an  infirm 
itite  of  health,  which  kept  him  at 
kme  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
necessitated  much  correspondence 
with  his  deputy.  The  letters  of 
the  latter  have  been  fortunately 
pneerved  at  Portledge,  and  have 
been  most  kindly  entrusted  to  me 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pine  Coffin,  the  re- 

Sntative  of  that  very  ancient 
y.  They  are  of  greater  his- 
torical interest  than  the  County 
Beoords  of  this  period. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  1685,  Mr. 
Horihmore  wrote  to  inquire  about 
Mr.  Coffin's  health,  and  mentioned 
^  *  here  hath  been  very  little  or  no 
^lonness.*  He  says, '  I  had  no  great 
i^  of  an  employment,  neither 
^  I  very  fond  of  it,  but  shall 
^i^Kwe  my  duty  to  my  King,  and 
yottaBhis  Sheriff  of  this  County.' 


He  little  knew  what  was  coming. 
Before  he  had  finished  his  letter, 
he  had  reason  to  retract  his  opinion 
as  to  the  absence  of  business. 
Symptoms  of  insurrection  had  ap- 
peared at  Taunton,  excited  perhaps 
by  Thomas  Dare,  who  haid  been 
sent  in  advance  by  Monmouth. 
*  Since  the  writing  above  here  is 
an  express  from  Taunton  with  a 
letter  from  the  Mayor  there  to  the 
Mayor  of  this  City  (Exeter) 
whereof  inclosed  is  a  copy.  The 
Militia  here  is  up.  I  hope  you  will 
take  care  to  give  me  order  to  raise 
the  Posse  if  occasion.' 

The  Mayor  of  Taunton  had  re- 
ceived two  intercepted  letters,  *  in- 
timating an  intention  of  an  insur- 
rection forthwith  in  the  West.' 
And  a  miller  and  his  wife  had  de- 
posed that  above  eighty  horsemen, 
'  supposed  armed,'  passed  near 
Taunton  at  4  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing  of  that  day  (June  i)  *  by  a  way 
leading  into  the  West  of  England.' 
On  the  8th  of  June  Mr.  North- 
more  reported  that  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  had  come  to  Exeter,  and 
ordered  his  regiment  to  be  raised. 
'  It's  thought  it  is  on  the  supposition 
of  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  here 
in  the  West,  by  reason  of  a  ship 
which  the  Tiger,  one  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  frigates,  lately  took  at  sea 
and  brought  into  Plymouth  laden 
with  arms  and  ammnnition.' 

Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme  on 
the  nth  of  June.  On  the  12th 
Mr.  Northmoro  wrote  to  the 
Sheriff : 

*Sir, — The  Mayor  of  Lyme 
is  come  hither  this  morning,  and 
since  that  another  express  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  with 
an  account  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth landed  there,  and  hath  set 
up  his  standard,  and  is  listing  of 
soldiers  under  his  service.  We  do 
not  hear  of  above  three  or  four 
hundred  men  that  are  yet  landed, 
but  it's  thought  there  are  many 
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more  embarked  in  four  ships  which 
lie  before  that  place.' 

Macanlay  mentions  only  three 
ships. 

*  I  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle this  morning  early,  to  know 
what  service  he  had  for  you.  He 
willed  me  to  send  an  express  to 
you,  and  thought  he  should  have 
an  occasion  to  raise  the  Posse 
GomitatuSf  but  would  not  have  it 
done  till  farther  order  from  him. 
However,  that  we  may  be  in 
readiness,  it's  advisable  to  prepare 
warrants  for  raising  the  posse,  as  I 
am  now  about  to  do.  Pray  order 
the  like  there'  (in  the  northern 
division  of  the  county). 

*  Foreign  assistance  may  be 
doubted.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle 
directed  me  to  write  a  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh  Piper  to  secure  the  ships 
and  ammunition  in  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth,  and  to  search  all  sus- 
pected places  for  arms,  and  to 
secure  all  such  persons  as  are 
thought  to  be  disaffected  to  the 
King  and  Government,  and  withal 
to  set  forth  as  many  ships  as  he 
could  from  that  place,  well  manned 
and  armed,  with  provisions  neces- 
sary, to  be  before  Lyme  with  all 
speed,  where  his  Gh'ace  intends  to 
be  in  few  days,  which  letter  I 
wrote,  and  his  Ghrace  did  sign  and 
seal  it,  and  an  express  is  gone  to 
Plymouth  with  it. 

*  I  think  it  necessary  for  you  to 
send  to  Barnstaple  and  Bideford, 
and  other  port  towns  in  the  North 
to  secure  the  Shipping  and  Ammu- 
nition for  his  Majesty^s  service, 
and  to  seize  the  arms  and  persons 
of  those  which  are  suspected  any- 
wise to  the  Government,  and  to 
give  notice  to  the  Towns  in  your 
parts  to  be  in  readiness  with  arms 
and  ammunition  to  attend  your 
further  Summons.' 

The  next  letter  is  apparently 
from  Mr.  Northmore's  clerk.  It 
differs  slightly  from  the  account 
of  Macamay,  who  says  that  the 
Dake  of  Albemarle  had  four  thou- 


sand men  actually  asseml 
Exeter  when  the  news  was  I 
by  Gregory  Alford,  the  Mi 
Lyme. 

*  Honoured  Sir, — This  dai 

ten  in  the  morning  his  Gn 

Duke    of   Albemarle    went 

with   a  considerable    comp 

horse  and   foot   soldiers,   ai 

tended  to   lodge  at  Honito 

night,   where  will   meet    hi 

militia  of  the    East   part 

County.      Those   he    carrie( 

him   &om  hence,   and   thos 

will  meet  him  at  Honiton,  ai 

puted  to   be  three  thousan 

hundred    and    upwards.      1 

these  there  are  a  great  man 

live  in  the  remotest  parts 

County  that  are  expected  to 

him   speedily,    together   wii 

militia   of  Somerset    and   ] 

which     will     be      near      ] 

His    Grace    hath    not   yet 

orders    for    the     raising     o 

Posse  Oom,y    there   being  m 

of  it  as  yet,  for  it's  said  th 

Duke  of  Monmouth  broughi 

him  but   300    or    400    mez 

since  his  landing  hath  listed 

800      (as     it's     here     rep< 

This  is   the  best    account 

give.     Enclosed  is  a  copy  c 

precept  for  raising  the  Posse 

I    have    made  34    copies     < 

which  is  one  for  every  hundi 

the  county,  which  I  shall  dii 

as  soon  as  I  have  orders  fro: 

Gh'ace  the  Duke  of  Albemaj 

to  do.     Thus,  with  the  tenc 

my  humble    service    to    yoi 

good  Lady,  and  Branches,  I : 

Your     honour's      most      fa 

humble  servant, 

•  Jacob  Clii 

*  St.  Thomas,  13°  Junii,  16 

*  My  Master  received  yours 
gives  you  his  humbla  service. 

It  may  be  doubted  whethc 
Posse  Comitatus  of  Devon  has 
been    called    out    since    thif 
casion,   except  in  that  wild 
of  1690,  when  a  French  fleet 
to  anchor  in  Torbay,  and  ad 
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bamt  the  village  of  Teignmouth. 
Perbaps  the  form  of  the  precept 
may  be  worth  preserving : 

*  Devon. — Richard    CoflBn,   Esq., 
Sheriff  of  the  Conntj  aforesaid, 

*  To  the  Constables  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  and  to   every  and 

either  of  them,  Greeting. 

*  Whereas  a    great    number    of 
men  in  arms  and  warlike  manner 
aie  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  in  the 
Connty  of  Dorset,  and  have  there 
set  up  their  Standard  and  declared 
open  war  against  his  Majesty  and 
Government,  and  it's  vehemently 
expected    that  they    design    very 
speedily  in  a  Traitorous  and  Re- 
bellious   manner    to    invade    this 
County,  and  to  disturb  the  King's 
peace  by    an    open   war    therein. 
These  are  therefore  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's 
writ  of    assistance     and    of    my 
office,  to  will  and  require  you  that 
you  forthwith    on    receipt   hereof 
nimmon    and   warn    all  sufficient 
tod  able  men  within  your  hundred 
which  are  above  the  age  of  Sixteen 
and  under  Sixty  (those  which  are 
in  Holy   Orders   only  excepted). 
That  they   be  and  appear  at  the 
Castle   of     Exon    in  the   County 
aforesaid  without  delay,  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition  fit  and 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  me  in 
hia  Majesty's  service  for  the  sup- 
piessing  of  all  such  Rebellions  or 
^nrrectioiis  as  are,  shall,  or  may 
be  coQimitted  or  done  within  the 
County  aforesaid  during  my  office, 
on  pain  of  being  proceeded  against 
according  to  law.     And  that  you 
be  there  present  to   make  return 
bereof    And  this  you  are  not  to 
^t.    Given  under  the  seal  of  my 
office  this  —  day  of   June  in  the 
first  year  of   the   Reign    of    our 
Sovereign  Lord  King   James   the 
Second   over   England,   &c. — An- 
noque  Domini  1685°.' 

On  the  1 5th  Mr.  Northmore  wrote 
that  he  had  orders  from  the  Duke  of 
'^Ibemaile  todirect  the  Sheriff  to  call 
o^tthePofse  Oomitatus  at  Exeter,  and 


the  Mayor  and  Dean  of  Exeter  ad- 
vised him  to  come  himself  with  about 
200  horsemen,  '  as  well  armed  and 
provided  as  they  may  be,  of  the 
most  able  and  loyal  men.'     Ho  says, 

*  there  is  noe  doubt  of  a  ready  com- 
plyanco  in  all  the  loyal  1  gentry 
and  comonalty  in  this  emergency  to 
servo  theire  Kinge  and  country.' 

The  latest  news  that  he  had  re- 
ceived was  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  about  1,000  men,  was 
on  the  previous  night  at  Bridport, 

*  where  they  met  with  about  600  of 
the  militia  of  Dorsetshire,  who  en- 
gaged them.  There  were  about  ten 
killed  of  each  side  (as  it's  said)  and 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  wounded, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
and  his  party  retreated,  and  the 
militia  followed  them,  and  took 
some  of  their  guns  which  were  left 
in  the  flight.  The  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, with  the  King's  forces  of  this 
county,  intended  to  march  this 
morning  from  Honiton  towards 
Lyme.  Colonel  Lutterell,  with  the 
militia  of  Somerset,  intends  this 
day  to  join  the  forces  of  that  county 
with  these  (sic)  of  our  county  (as 
it's  said)  and  that  the  King's  army 
will  this  day  be  20,000  strong.  It's 
talked  that  a  Royal  Regiment  is  also 
coming  from  London  to  assist  the 
King's  forces  here,  and  that  some  of 
the  King's  ships  will  speedily  be,  if 
not  already,  before  Lyme.  So  that 
I  hope  (by  God's  assistance)  a  few 
days  will  set  an  end  to  this  Rebellion 
in  Dorsetshire.  .  .  .  Pray  give 
order  and  encouragement  to  the 
country  to  send  hither  com,  cattle, 
and  other  provisions  for  the  King's 
forces  here.  You  may  assure  them 
they  will  be  paid  ready  money  for 
the  same,  and  have  all  freedom, 
without  any  pressing  of  the  men  or 
horses.^ 

On  the  1 9th  of  June  Mr.  North- 
more  mentions  a  brush  which  he 
had  had  with  Mr.  Wollocombe,  Mr. 
Coffin's  son-in-law.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  county  had  been  sunmioned 
to  appear  at  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Wol- 
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locombe  said  at  the  Castle  'that  hee 
thought  there  was  noe  need  thereof 
wfdess  it  were  to  watte  upon  mee,  bat 
said  that  hee  and  severall  others 
would  follow  the  campe.'  Mr. 
Northmore  booked  him  at  once,  by 
reporting  his  name  to  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants,  *and  I  presume  to- 
morrow hee  will  beginne  his  march,' 

The  news  was  that  the  King's 
army  was  supposed  to  be  at  Wel- 
lington, about  20,000  in  number. 
'His  Majesty's  Ghranadeers,  with 
severall  of  his  Boyall  Troopes  and 
Dragoons,  have  given  greate  life  to 
the  army,  and  it's  hoped  that  a  few 
days  will  show  a  signall  victory. 
The  enemy  is  supposed  to  encampe 
in  or  about  Taunton.' 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  June  that 
Monmouth  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  in  the  market-place 
of  Taunton. 

On  the  22  nd  there  was  a  report 
from  Taunton  that  Monmouth  was 
at  Bridgwater,  with  about  ten 
thousand  men,  'rabble  and  all.' 
The  Deputy  Lieutenants  had  only 
required  each  parish  to  provide  one 
man,  horse,  and  arms  for  the  Posse, 

On  the  25th  Mr.  Northmore 
complains  of  the  great  neglect  of 
the  constables.  'Many  parishes 
made  no  appearance,  but  their  con- 
stables returned  there  was  not  a 
substantial  man  in  their  parishes, 
and  swore  to  it,  though  every  sub- 
sidy man  is  such.'  His  Majesty's 
forces  were  following  the  enemy, 
who  was  reported  to  have  been  the 
previous  day  at  Shepton  Mallet. 
'  This  day  I  took  the  examination 
of  one  William  Smith,  a  master  of 
a  ship  of  Topsham,  on  his  oath 
before  the  Deputy  Lieutenants, 
wherein  he  swore  that  he  discovered 
yesterday,  about  four  leagues  off 
from  the  shore,  between  Dartmouth 
and  Berry  Point,  eight  or  nine  ships 
without  flags,  and  that  a  pilot 
which  he  got  there,  and  the  fisher- 
men there,  did  suppose  them  to  be 
French  men-of-war.  This  is  sent 
to     my     Lord     Sunderland,     and 


another  copy  to  the  Duke 
marie.      I  should  write    yc 
fully,  hut  perceive  by  others 
are  pleased  to  esepose  my  J 
ptCblique  view.* 

He  adds  in  a  postscri} 
had  this  day  an  account  that 
is  taken,  which  is  confim 
post,  which  occasions  m^ 
joicing  here,  and  it's  hoped 
shortly  hear  of  the  like  sm 
our  domestic  and  intestine  E 

The  Scots  were  still  001 
foreigners. 

Liclosed  in  this  letter  if 
of  an  order  forwarded  by 
land,  the  Secretary  of  Stati 
Duke  of  Albemarle. 

'  James  B. 

'  Bight  trusty  and  right 
beloved  cousin  and  coanci! 
greet  you  well.  Our  will  a 
sure  is,  and  we  do  hereby 
rise  and  direct  you  to  gi^ 
forthwith  for  seizing  and 
bending  all  disaffected  ai 
picious  persons,  and  jpor. 
non-conformist  ministers^  ai 
persohs  as  have  served  aga 
Boyal  father  or  late  Boyid 
of  blessed  memory,  and  for 
them  in  safe  custody  to  on 
Citadel  of  Plymouth,  to  be 
there  till  further  order,  j 
so  doing  this  shall  be  your  ^ 

'  Given  at  our  Court  at  W 
the  2oth  day  of  June  1685 
first  year  of  our  Beign. 

'  By  his  Majesty's  Comi 

'SUNE 

'  Our  will  and  pleasure  als 
you  give  order  for  the  sei 
the  horses  belonging  to  any 
which  shall  be  so  seized.' 

On  July  2  the  Duke  of  Al 
had  set  out  again  towards  [ 
with  the  whole  army  exo 
companies.  The  only  ne 
that  the  enemy  had  been  c 
in  another  skirmish,  and  ^v 
to  be  coming  back  to  Taunti 
Posse  men  were  ordered 
vey  the  disaffected  peraoi 
Exeter  to  Plymouth. 
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On  the  4th  my  Lord  Churchill  and 

my    Lord    FeTersham,    with    the 

Kmg's  forces,  were  said  to  be  in 

pmsoit  of  the  enemy's  army.  There 

was   a   report    that  some  of   the 

enemy's  scouts  had  reached  Tiver- 

itm    and     Cnllompton.       It    was. 

mjectnred    that    the    design    of 

the  rebels  might  be  to  march  off  to 

flome    of   the    northern    ports    of 

Deyonshire.     '  I  question  not  bnt 

joa  have  already    sett  good  and 

tknd  watches  att  all  the  ports  and 

creakes  in  your  parts,  as  Appledore, 

Barnstaple,  Biddeford,  Combe  Mar- 

tyn,  nfracombe,  Clovelly,  and  other 

adjacent  places,   to    view,   search, 

and  take  an  account  of  all  ships 

and  vessels  that  shall  come  in  and 

go  oat  at  those  places.' 

The  battle  of  Sedgemoor  was 
fooght  and  ended  before  sunrise  on 
ivikj  6,  and  the  news  did  not  take 
Vni  to  reach  Exeter. 

On  July  8,  by  order  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  the  Sheriff  was  ad- 
viaed  'to  send  out  scouts  in  your 
Borihem  partes,  to  apprehend  such 
tB  are  scattered  there.  Some  were 
examined  here  yesterday,  who  con- 
im  tiiat  about  two  hundred  of  them 
^rent  towards  Bfracombe  and  dis- 
persed, some  one  way  some  another, 
neere  that  place,  and  one  of  the 
witneeses  aaith  heCf  with  Ferguson 
ttd  about  thirty  others,  went  off 
i&  a  boate  at  sea  at  Ilfracombe, 
hit  were  driven  back,  seeing  the 
Bog's  shipping  making  toward 
lliein.' 

Whether     'bee'     meant     Mon- 

iDoiiih  or  the  witness  appears  doubt- 

ioL     Another  part  of    the  same 

better  says  that  the  Duke  of  Albe- 

iDttle  bail  received  information  that 

^  late   Duke  of  Monmouth  (as 

bivas  called  in  consequence  of  his 

attainder),  and  Lord  Gray  had  been 

^*bn  by  a  troop  of   Sir  William 

Portman's   near  Blandford,    '  the 

[wt    B^B  Army  being  defeated   and 

fr|    ^^te  broken  abroad  in  the  fight  at 

pi^B  Sedgmoor  on  Sunday  night 

^  when  about  2,000  of  the  Rebels 
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were  killed  and  taken  prisoners, 
whereof  my  lord  of  Bath  shewed 
me  an  account  by  letter.'  He  men- 
tions that  '  the  Posse  men '  were 
coming  in  in  swarms,  and  he  was 
sending  out  expresses  to  stop  them, 
but  they  were  to  be  ready  at  an 
hour's  warning  *if  occasion.'  The 
militia  of  the  county  were  also 
discharged,  except  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle's  own  regiment.  A  Coun- 
cil of  War  was  to  sit  next  morning 
on  some  of  the  prisoners. 

During  the  next  month  the 
Justices  were  fully  employed  in 
committing  prisoners  for  trial. 

On  the  loth  of  August  Mr.  North- 
more  writes  about  the  preparations 
for  the  Assizes.     No  day  had  yet 
been  fixed.     The  Judges   were  to 
leave  London  on  the  24th,  and  sit 
at  Winchester  on  the  25th.     It  was 
expected  that  they  would  have  to 
try  about    1,000  prisoners    before 
coming  to  Exeter.     It  was  thought 
that  they  would  sit  at  three  places 
in  Somerset.     '  We  shall  be  at  great 
trouble  and  charge  in  removing  of 
prisoners  hence  to   Somerset  and 
Dorset,  in    order    to    their    trials 
where  they  entered  into  the  Army. 
It's  thought  the  greatest  part  of  the 
prisoners    will  be    removed.     We 
nave    been     troubled     with     new 
warrante  every  day  for  Biunmonmg 
a  guard  to  secure    the    prisoners 
ever  since  the  Duke  went  hence. 
.  .  .  Sir  Arthur  Northcote  giveth 
you  his  service ;  he  is  now  with  me, 
and  would  have  sent  his  cocush,  if 
occasion,  and  company.' 

On  the  1 7th  of  August  he  writes 
again  about  the  Assizes.  He  had 
had  to  go  to  Axminster  to  wait  on 
one  Mr.  Loder,  but  he  only  received 
information  that  the  Judges  would 
be  at  Dorchester  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember. It  was  thought  that  most 
of  the  Devonshire  prisoners  would 
be  removed  to  Dorset  and  Somerset 
for  trial.  'He  told  us  that  the 
Judges  would  expect  very  good 
juries,  and  that  gentlemen  of  the 
best  quality  might  serve  on   ^^^ 
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petty  jnnr  under  the  degree  of 
justices  of  the  peace.' 

It  was  expected  that  the  Judges 
would  be  in  Exeter  the  week  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Assizes  in 
Dorset.  *  The  expense  of  removing 
the  prisoners  will  first  lie  on  you. 
Some  allowance  will  be  given  for 
the  same  on  making  up  your 
account,  which  will  be  twelve 
months  hence.'  The  only  news 
was  that  some  writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus  were  being  issued  for  the 
prisoners,  and  that  '  my  lord 
Keeper  was  relapsed,'  which  af- 
fected Jeffreys'  hopes  of  promotion. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  day  for 
the  Assizes  was  not  yet  certainly 
known.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  removing  prisoners  was  still 
pressing.  '1  wiH  be  as  good  hus- 
band for  you  as  I  can,  and  will 
endeavour  to  put  in  on  tJhe  County^ 
but  doubt  that  I  shall  not  prevail, 
having  never  known  the  County  to 
bear  any  of  the  charge  for  removing 
the  prisoners,  but  tne  sheriff  hai£ 
always  done  it.'  He  was  out  of 
cash,  and  anxious  for  a  remit- 
tance. '  I  shall  render  you  a  hir 
account  of  the  profits  of  the  office, 
and  I  wish  it  would  tend  more  to 
your  profit  than  it  is  like  to  do.  I 
am  well  assured  that  what  I  wrote 
you  formerly  will  prove  too  true. 
It  hath  been  a  year  or  more  than 
treble  the  ordinary  expence,  charge, 
and  trouble,  and  not  half  the  profit 
of  what  hath  usually  been  in  a 
sheriff's  year.'  The  news  was  that 
*  Newheasell '  (Neuhausel)  was 
taken,  that  the  Imperialists  had 
killed  six  thousand  of  the  Janizaries, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  Turks' 
army  was  routed.  The  difference 
between  those  times  and  ours  was 
not  so  marked  in  foreign  as  in 
domestic  intelligence. 

Mr.  Coffin  no  doubt  came  to 
Exeter  for  the  Assizes,  and  the 
correspondence  ceases  for  a  month. 

We  then  have  some  evidence  of 
the  results  of  the  Bloody  Assizes. 

On  the  ist  of  October  Mr.  North- 


more  writes:  *I  ridd  t 
purposely  to  save  you  what 
of  the  extraordinary  ohi 
whipping^  and  execatmi 
prisoners,  wherein  I  got 
mitiMtion.  However,  the 
will  bee  very  greate.  The  < 
of  the  rebells  are  to  bee  sen 
severall  townes  hereunder 
It  hath  been  and  will  be 
chargeable  and  expensive 
you-  .  .  .  The  Under-SherJ 
day  gonne  to  CoUton  to 
those  two  prisoners  that  we 
executed  there,  and  on  Sa 
Crediton  man  is  to  bee  < 
there ;  it  had  been  done  i 
had  wee  knowne  how  to  d 
his  quarters,  and  there  was 
assigned  in  the  kallender  c 
warrant  for  his  execution, 
other  executions  will  be  d* 
all  speed.  I  hope  you  v 
sider  the  great  trouble  aiic 
of  it;  brick  cannot  bee  made 
straw;  paines  and  care  a 
bee  wantinge  on  my  part, 
charge  and  expense  you  ai 
burse.  .  .  .  Places  where 
and  heads  of  rebells  are  to 
are  Honiton,  Axeminster, 
Ottery,  Crediton,  Biddef ore 
staple,  Torrington,  Tiveri 
mouth,  Dartmouth,  and  To 
On  the  1 2th  of  October  h< 
*  I  was  driven  to  ride  to  W 
there  to  tarry  all  the  Assia 
mitigation  of  the  whippi 
about  disposeing  of  the  qu 
the  rebells.  I  acquaintea  : 
(then  Cheife  Justice,  nc 
Chancellor)  that  wee  ha' 
markett  townes  in  onr  001 
by  Charter,  that  scarce  n 
this  dav  the  name  of  mar 
some  of  which  not  many,  i 
not  any,  did  resort  to  buy 
but  as  in  other  little  villafl^ 
no  markets  ever  were.  !1 
My  Lord  answeared  that  tl 
ping  should  be  onely  in  tb 
and  more  generall  marki 
.  .  .  On  Saturday  next^ 
minster,  is  the  last  executu 
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done,  and  one  more  then  at  Honyton, 
vnles  reprieTed,  endeavonrs  being 
makemg  per  ezpresse,  who  is  not 
yei  letomed.' 

The  one  intended  to  be  ezecnted 
at  Honiton  may  have  been  Edmond 
Prideanx,  from  whom  Jeffreys  ex- 
torted a  bribe  of  15,0002.     The  seat 
of  the  Prideanz  &mily,  Netherton 
fiUl,   IB  within    a    few  miles    of 
Honiton.     It  seems  probable  that 
Edmond  Prideanz  was  a  cousin  of 
Mn.  Coffin.     Her  father  and  one 
of  her  brothers  bore  the  same  name. 
Another  brother  was  the  celebrated 
Himqihzey     Prideanz,     Dean     of 
Norwich. 

'  Three  were  ezeonted  at  Honyton 
Sttnrday  last.  Quarters  are  already 
sett  up  at  Colliton,  Hon3rton,  Ottery, 
Gnditon;  others  are  brought  hither 
to  bee  sent  as  above.  The  quar- 
toB  are  already  boylei  and  tarred ; 
vamniB  are  to  bee  sent  to  the 
nayon  to  sett  them  up.  I  saved 
fML  oonaidarably  by  my  journey  to 
WeUiy  and  endeavour  to  save  you 
vhat  ezpences  I  can ;  however,  it  is 
ooeedinge  chargeable  and  trouble- 
MBft.  Anoiher  eueh  yeere*a  trouble 
^  I  mot  undertake  for  soo  lu  .  .  . 
*  There  were  i^ut  400  con- 
'nmed  ai  Taunton;  and  700  at 
Vdk  It's  thought  about  100  are 
ttd  wilbee  executed;  the  rest 
tnumorted,  unlee  perhaps  a  few 
119  be  pardoned.  Xou  ffu:ed  better 
Am  the  Sheriffe  there.'  Which 
w  reflection  was  no  doubt  ez- 
tmnely  true,  as  the  Sheriff  of  Somer- 
iBi  had  to  ezeoute  at  least  two  hun- 
^  and  thirty-three  of  the  rebels. 
The  storj  of  the  Bloody  Assizes 
«^  been  told  often  enough,  nor  is 
It  pleaiant  to  dwell  on  the  time 
vken  an  English  Chief  Justice  was 
*on  cruel  than  a  leader  of  Hindoo 
Btttbeera,  and  an  English  colonel 
Me  brutal  than  an  officer  of  Bashi 
wmb.  It  is  probable  that  not 
I""**  than  twenty-siz  persons  were 
'ttoited  in  Devcmshire,  though  the 
^*>te  has  often  been  estimated  as 
]&g^asei£^. 


After  this  business  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Northmore 
informing  his  principal  that  'it 
hath  pleased  God  to  visitt  mee  with 
a  lurkeing  fever.'  But  people's 
nerves  were  stronger  in  those  days, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
caused  by  his  work,  as  it  had 
broken  out  'in  diverse  families  in 
this  parrisb,'  and  some  who  had 
'  adventured  abroad '  too  soon  after 
it  had  lost  their  lives.  We  may, 
perhaps,  suspect  that  an  outbreak 
of  typhus  was  caused  by  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  rebels,  which  re- 
mained suspended  in  some  places 
even  till  the  Revolution. 

The  remainder  of  the  corre- 
spondence relates  chiefly  to  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  the  Sheriff's  ac- 
counts, wnich  was  not  completed 
till  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

To  return  to  the  County  Records. 

At  the  Michaelmas  Sessions  there 
was  again  a  long  list  of  prisoners 
in  the  gaol,  many  no  doubt  sen- 
tenced to  be  transported  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  Justices  ordered 
certain  persons  to  be  whipped  and 
pilloried  for  seditious  words.  They 
granted  Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  'chi- 
rurgeon,'  the  Ubera]  remuneration 
of  four  pounds  for  receiving  into  his 
house  a  maimed  soldier,  curing  him, 
and  keeping  him  several  months,  by 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

At  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Ezeter 
(Lamplugh)  issued  an  order  that 
the  resolutions  of  the  Justices  in 
Quarter  Sessions  '  against  Sectaries, 
Phanatics,'  &c,y  should  be  pub- 
lished in  all  churches.  The  Bishop's 
letter  begins:  *We  think  it  our 
duty,  after  such  an  execrable  Rebel- 
lion as  we  have  lately  had.'  The 
same  prelate  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first,  three  years  afterwards, 
to  carry  to  King  James  the  news 
of  the  landing  of  William  of 
Orange.  He  obtained  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York  as  the  reward  of 
his  loyalty. 

At  Epiphany,  a  sergeant  in  the 
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troop  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Combnry, 
bearing  the  appropriate  name  of 
Sjmon  Fferrett,  was  allowed  a  gp^a- 
tuitj  of  twenty  shillings  for  appre- 
hending one  Mr.  Riohs^  Evuns,  a 
l^onconf ormist  minister,  '  a  danger, 
ous  Bebble  engaged  in  ye  late  rebel- 
lion.' Macanlay  describes  the  dis- 
senting preachers  who  had  joined 
Monmonth,  and  some  of  whom  had 
probably  fought  in  the  great  Civil 
War,  as  praying  and  preaching  in 
red  coats  and  huge  jack-boots,  with 
swords  by  their  sides. 

Thomas  Major,  a  soldier  under 
4}he  command  of  Captain  (or  Gene- 
ral ?)  Churchill,  was  presented  with 
three  pounds  for  apprehending  Mr. 
Vincent,  another  Nonconformist 
minister.  And  Mr.  Robert  Wol- 
•combe,  another  minister,  *  formerly 
beneficed  at  Moreton  Hampstead,' 
was  committed  for  residing  there, 
•contrary  to  the  Statute. 

The  Justices  were  much  dis- 
i^orbed  by  seditious  libels.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that  by  burning  such  productions 
they  were  destroying  the  principal 
•evidence  against  the  culprits.  Here 
is  an  order  on  this  subject. 

•  Whereas  by  several  former  orders 
of  this  Court  his  Majesty's  subjects 
have  been  by  promised  rewards 
encouraged  to  detect  and  discover 
any  person  whatsoever  that  should 
raise,  publish,  or  declare  any  sedi- 
tious, factious,  or  scurrilous  reports 
-or  libels  against  our  gracious  King 
-or  his  Government  or  persons  in 
authority  under  him.  And  for- 
asmuch as  one  or  more  persons  as 
yet  unknown  hath  or  have  this 
present  week  by  the  Common  Post 
sent  unto  Sir  Boucher  Wray  a 
wicked,  factious,  scurrilous,  and 
seditious  printed  paper  sealed  up 
4uid  directed  unto  him.  And  foras- 
much as  the  said  Sir  Boucher  Wra^ 
did  forthwith  shew  and  commum- 
oate  the  said  printed  paper  unto 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Bath, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  County 
now  present  at  this  present  Sessions, 


which  his  Lordship  hat 
pleased  to  communicate  to 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peac 
County,  now  in  Sessions  aa 
£[is  Lordship  with  the  rei 
Justices  do  order  and  c 
that  the  High  Sheriff  of  tbii 
of  Devon  do  cause  the 
hangman  of  this  County  o 
day,  in  this  present  Sessio 
to  cause  the  said  scurrilouf 
paper  to  be  burnt  openl 
Castle  of  Exon.  And  th 
doth  promise  and  order  thi 
any  person  or  persons  shall 
and  discover  tJie  author,  pi 
sender  of  the  said  printe 
that  such  person  or  pers 
finding  out  and  discovert 
author,  printer,  or  sonde 
said  Libel,  shall  receive  as 
from  this  Court  the  sum  of 
Pounds.' 

Nor  were  seditious  woi 
sidered  of  less  importan 
writings.  At  the  Midsum: 
sions  of  1686,  the  jurors 
Lord  the  Eling  on  their  < 
sented  that  Nathaniel  Ha 
Membury,  on  April  13, 
nans  et  malitiose  admodu 
dens  etiam  serenissimum 
nostrum  Jacobum  Seoun 
contemptum  et  odium  in: 
etiam  regiam  suam  auct 
hujus  regni  Anglin  in  < 
tionem  et  dubium  infeire,  f 
suos  a  debita  ffoa  Ligeanti 
eundem  BiCgem  nostrum 
here,'  &c.  when  talking  w 
liam  Mayo,  clerk,  and  othc 
the  King,  and,  being  asked 
he  would  take  the  oath 
giance,  answered  '  in  his  0 
opprobriosis,  et  oontempta 
bis,  viz.  Yes,  if  I  did  k 
lawful  heir;  how  do  yo 
him  (serenissimum  Dominti 
Jacobum  Secundum  nunc 
Angliaa  innuendo)  to  be  tl 
heir?' 

They  also  presented  ih 
Butcher,  of  Combe  Baleigh 
comber,  having  the  same  ii 
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la  afoiOBaid  towardfl  the  King,  Ac. 

when  talking  with  one  Katherine 

Sydenham    conoeming  the  King 

and  hia  meicifnl  proclamation  of  a 

general    pardon,    and    oonceming 

'horrenda  ilia  rebellione  et  hello,' 

lately  levied  against  the  King  hj 

Jamea,   Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 

other   ^Inimioos  nefandos  domini 

Begia,'  then  and  there  with  a  lond 

Toioe,  *  dixit,  propalavit  et  assemit 

hsc  &]sa,  seditiosa^  opprohriosa,  et 

malerola  Anglicana  verba  seqnen- 

iia,  viz.   I  know   of  noe  Bebellion 

then  hath  beene  in  the  case; — a  Qro' 

fjoitf  King  !  I  know  not  where  I  have 

My  King  or  noe,  for  I  have  notaeene 

hm  this  tenne  days  (prsdfatam  pro- 

ditorem  Jacobnm  nnper  Dncem  de 

Mcmmoiith  innuendo.)'     And  so  on 

The  state  of  the  prisons  had  not 
improved.  The  poor  prisoners  in 
the  SherifTs  ward  in  the  parish  of 
8t  Thomas  addressed  a  humble 
petition  to  the  Bight  Worshipful 
^ohn  Beare,  Esq.,  and  the  other 
Jiutioes,  declaring  that  they  were 
*  brought  in  a  very  low  and  sad  con- 
^lition,'  for  it  had  'pleased  the 
Wd  to  send  his  visitation  among 
118,'  and  for  want  of  attendance  we 
ihall  imdonbtedly  perish.'  Doctor 
Vtteriiouse  and  his  apothecary  had 
'taken  a  view,'  and  said,  *  the 
^neaae  is  very  dangerous.'  One 
pmner  was  lying  dead,  and  seve* 
^  'upon  their  Languishing  Beds.' 
"nieir  keeper  had  been  very  free 
ttd  liberal,  and  several  gentlemen- 
prinnera  besides,  'to  discharge 
^  pay  Doctor  Waterhouse. '  And 
■0  tbey  prayed  the  Court  to  *  com- 
'^SBrate  us  poor  prisoners'  condi- 
^  that  wee  may  not  perish  for 
i»*nt.' 

At  Michaelmas  i686  we  have  a 
Sfanipse  of  the  practice  of  levying 
Uiok-mail  npon  jurymen.  The 
fWt  declared  that  it  was  '  notor- 
'^J  evident '  that  a  great  number 
<^  freeholders  and  o^era  had  for 
*>veralyeara  been  much  burdened 
^  opproaaed,  and  annual  contri- 


butions had  been  exacted  from 
them  by  the  ^subtill  and  uniust 
practices '  of  bailiffs  of  hundreds 
and  liberties,  upon  pretence  of 
exempting  them  from  serving  on 
juries  of  the  General  Sessions  and 
elsewhere.  And  notvnthstanding 
that  the  Court  had  inflicted  exem- 
plary punishment  upon  such  bailifi's 
as  had  been  prosecuted  for  such 
offences,  *  yet  they  are  noe  way  re- 
formed, and  such  extortive  prac- 
tices noe  way  forborne.'  The  Court 
observed  that  the  practice  of  the 
sheriffs  had  been  to  grant  warrants 
to  the  bailiffs  to  summon  foar-and- 
twenty  substantial  freeholders, 
without     specifying    their    names, 

*  but  leaving  the  same  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  said  Bayliffes  whome  to 
wame,'  so  that  the  bailiffs  had 
not  only,  through  *  ignorance  and 
want  of  due  apprehention,'  often 
warned  people  who  were  not  free- 
holders, but  had  oflen  taken  occa- 
sion, by  means  of  such  warrants,  to 
warn  a  far  greater  number,  *  and 
upon  pretence  of  favour,  had  had 
and  taken  several!  snmes  of  money,' 
so   that  many   persons  were    kept 

*  under  constant  composicons  and 
contribncons  towards  such  Bayliffes, 
to  their  manifest  oppression  of  such 
freeholders  and  owners  of  estates.' 
The  remedy,  of  course,  was  that  the 
Sheriff  should  in  future  insert  in  his 
warrant,  '  the  name,  simame,  and 
place  of  hsbitacon '  of  every  person 
to  be  summoned  to  serve  on  any 
grand  or  petty  jury. 

The  practice,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  *  noe  way  forborne,'  as  a 
similar  order  was  issued  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  and  there 
are  occasional  rumours  of  such  a 
system  having  survived  even  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  authorities  of  the  miniature 
borough  of  Bradninch  stood  up  for 
their  separate  rights  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  obstructed  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  even  as  such 
petty  jurisdictions  have  sometimes 
done  within  our  own  Temem\>T«nc%. 
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It  w  as  declared  to  be  '  notorioiiBly 
evident'   that  certain  persons  in- 
dicted for    *  trespasses,  contempts, 
and  misdemeanonrs,'  were  residing 
and    sojonming  within  the  viU  and 
parish  of  Bradninch.     The  Sheriff 
and  his  officers  endeavonred  to  ap- 
prehend the  persons  so    indicted; 
but '  instead  of  being  assisted  therein 
by  the  officers  of  the  said  Bnrrongh, 
they,   by  the  encouragement  of  the 
Maior  of  the  said  Barrongh,  and 
other  judiciall  officers,  did  oppose 
the   execution    of  such  writts  and 
processe,  and    the  said   Maior  de- 
clared   noe    warrants    should   bee 
executed    in  his  Burrough  which 
came  not   from   himselfe  or  other 
magistrates  there,  and  soe,  insteed 
of  promoting  and  assisting  in  the 
execucon  of  such  writts  and  pro- 
cesse, imprisoned  the    ministeriall 
officer  who  brought  the  same,  and 
suffered    the   offenders  to  escape.' 
It  was  also  manifestly  proved  '  that 
the  said  Burrong  of  Bradninch  is 
a  place  of  refuge  for  criminaUs  to 
defend   them    from   the    reach  of 
Justice,  in   contempt  of  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  Kingdom,'  &c. 
The  Court,  therefore,  determined  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Eling's  Bench 
for  a  writ  of  qvo  warranto  against 
the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  of  the 
borough  of  Bradninch. 

The  Court  was  troubled  by  the 
misconduct  of  certain  masters  and 
employers  of  wool  combers  and 
spinsters,  who  cheated  their  work- 
people by  false  weights,  so  as  to 
make  them  comb  and  spin  eighteen 
or  twenty  ounces  of  wool,  while 
they  only  paid  them  for  doing  one 
pound. 

In  November  1688  William  of 
Orange  was  in  Exeter,  but,  as  no 
Sessions  were  held  at  that  time,  we 
are  left  to  learn  from  other  sources 
how  the  gentlemen  of  Devon  as- 
sembled together  on  that  occasion, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  entered  into  their 
memorable  association  '  for  the  de- 
fenceoi  the  Protestant  religion,  and 


for  the  maintaining  of  € 
Government,  and  the  1 
Liberties  of  England,  800 
Ireland.'  They  engager 
mighty  Gi>d,  to  his  £Bg 
Prmce  of  Orange,  and  to  01 
to  stick  firm  in  this  cai 
defence  of  it»  and  never 
from  it,  until  our  Beligi 
and  Liberties,  are  so  &r 
us  in  a  Free  Parliamen 
shall  be  no  more  in  dang^ 
under  Popery  and  Slaver 
At  the  Epiphany  S< 
1688-9  we  may  imagine 
Justices  were  somewhat 
The  King  had  fled  on  De< 
but  the  Clerk  of  the  Pei 
theless  ent<ered  his  nan 
usual  heading  '  Armo  n 
Jacohi  Secundi  ntmc  A% 
iiii^.'  The  Justices  did  x 
possible,  and  adjourned  to 
6.  At  that  meeting  th< 
less.  The  clerk  omitted 
name  altogether,  and  the 
joumed  to  Feluruaiy  2^ 
new  era  began  :  ^Anno  reg 
Reginm  Will*  et  Marice  rva 
^c,  prima,  Annoque  Domi 

When  we  torn  to  the 
the  county  of  Bucks,  w 
might    have    been  expe 
slight  allusions  to  the  n 
Monmouth,   although    tl 
ment    probably    comma 
sympathies    of    so    Pre 
county.     The  Clerk  of 
disbursed  30Z.  for  '  distril 
King's  commands  in  rels 
late  rebellion ; '  and  Dav 
was  committed  to  prison 
Thomas   Kent  whether 
drink    the   Duke    of   M 
health,  and  for  declarinj 
had  a  son  that  lived  witl 
of   Monmouth  a  long 
that  he  believed  him  to  b 
Duke  at  present.' 

A  relic  of  the  feudal  s 
be  recognised  in  an  ordea 
1688,  which  recites  tl 
hath  beene,  and  still  a 
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iomed  Homage  Fees  dae  to  his 
Kajesiie's  Ancestors'  Servants,  and 
Jus  Maieetie's  that  now  are  npon 


Ida  pasaeing  or  jonmeying  through 
-any  of  his  Maj^'^Conntyes,  corpo- 
rations, or  into  any  cathedrall  or 
^llM^iate  chnrch  within  his  said 
Maf*^**  Idngdomes  of  England  upon 
the  ffirst  tyme  next  after  his  Maj^*'* 
aooession   to  the   Growne.'     These 
fees  in  Bncks  amounted  to  36Z.  6«., 
for  which  the  Sheriff  had  been  sued 
in    the  Court   of   Exchequer   *by 
English    Bill.'     The  Justices  were 
saiufied  that  the  Sheriff  was  not 
personally  liable,  and  ordered  the 
•amount  to  be  paid  by  the  '  Becei- 
Ters  Generall '  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Richard  Brugis,  of  Edles- 
boroogh,  who  had  been  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  civil  war,  and 
had  been  '  highly  eminent  both  for 
bis  loyalty  and  sufferings,'  and  was 
greatly  impoverished,  '  having,  as 
be  a&ms,  lost  a  considerable  estate 
of  the  value  of  Five  Thousand 
Pounds  and  upwards,'  was  rewarded 
by  having  his  pension  increased 
uom  82.  to  loZ.  per  annum. 

At  the  same  time  the  Court  was 
informed  *  that  the  daily  concourse 
^d  great  increase  of  Rogues,  Yaga- 
bonds,  and  Sturdy  Beggars  is  a 
great  Grievance  and  Annoyance  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  this  County,'  and 
^  they  'are  now  growne  soe 
ioaolent  and  presumptions  that 
tbey  bave  ofb,  by  Threats  and 
^fenaoes,  extorted  Money  and  Vic- 
toalls  firom  those  who  live  in 
Wses  remote  from  neighbours, 
whilst  theire  Husbands  and  Ser- 
yants  have  beene  employed  abroade 
3&  the  Management  of  their  Lawful 
yocaoons,  and  have  put  the  people 
^  a  Generall  Consternation  or 
fcare  that  they  will  fire  theire 
lionaes  or  steale  theire  Gt)ods.'  The 
^Wt  therefore  issued  most  elabo- 
}^  and  stringent  orders  for  keep- 
^  watch  and  ward,  and  examining 
^  aeconng  all  strangers  or  sus- 
pected persons.*  All  rogues  and 
wandering  idle  persons  were  to  be 


'stripped  naked  from  the  Midle 
upwai^  and  openly  whipped  till 
theire  bodyes  shcJbe  bloody.'  They 
were  then  to  be  forwarded  to  their 
parishes  with  a  '  Passe  or  Testimo- 
niall '  certifying  that  they  had  been 
so  whipped,  and  requiring  the  con- 
stables of  the  places  through  which 
they  had  to  pass  to  give  them 
necessary  relief  on  their  passage, 
the  time  of  their  journey  being 
strictly  limited.  And  the  minister 
of  the  parish  was  required  to  reg- 
ister '  every  such  Testimoniall.' 

There  were  also  strict  orders 
against  harbouring  any  rogue  or 
sturdy  beggar,  and  any  person 
arresting  such  a  character  was  to 
receive  a  reward  of  two  shillings. 

The  vicinity  of  the  antique  towers 
of  Eton  does  not  seem  to  have 
caused  the  Latin  of  Aylesbury  to  be 
more  classical  than  that  of  Exeter. 

Three  men  were  indicted  '  pro 
piscacone  in  certo  rivulo  cum 
quodam  Rete  vocat.  a  ShovenetV 

Nine  men  were  indicted  *  pro  pis- 
cacone in  certo  rivulo  cum  diversis 
Retibus  et  al.  Engin.  ad  capiend. 
pisces.' 

A  farmer  who  neglected  to  do 
his  share  of  work  in  mending  the 
highways  was  indicted  'pro  non 
laboracone  erga  emendaconem  alta- 
rum  viarum  Regiarum  in  Aylesbury 
pro  spa.  6  dierum  cum  carrucis.' 

One  who  kept  a  disorderly  beer- 
shop  was  accused  *'  pro  manutencon. 
dom.  malegubemat.  tipulator.' 

The  ofi'ence  of  rabbiting  was 
translated  into  '  Riott.  et  trans- 
gressione  in  firaccone  Warrene 
Johaunis  Stiles  et  capcone  et  aspor- 
tacone  cuniculorum.' 

A  '  torment '  was  probably  a  gun, 
though  it  was  more  generally  called 
a  bombarda.  Four  men  were  in- 
dicted '  pro  habente  et  custodiente 
Tormentarum  ret.  et  canibus  contra 
formam  Statuti.' 

At  the  Easter  Sessions,  1688,  the 
rates  of  wages  allowed  by  the 
Justices  of  Bucks  were  entered  in 
the  records. 
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A  '  Gheife  B&yliffe   or   Hjne  in        Mowere  of  b&rlej,  peas,  be&' 

Hnaboiidiy'  waa  allowed  to  receive  oats  had  u,  4d.,  or  8d. 
6t,  a  year  '  in  the  Ghilteme,'  and         Labonrers  at  other  times  i 

$1,  101.  'in  the  Tale.'  be  paid  id.  or  4(2.  from  La^ 

Every  other  man-Berrant  in  has-  to  Hiohaelmaa,  and  jd.  at  30. 

bandry,  if  above  twenty  years  of  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day. 
age,  42.  io<.  in   the   Ctultem,  and         'Free    Masons'    ndgnt     n 

4J.  in  the  Yale.     If  onder  twenty  i«.   id.  a  day  withont  meat 

and  above  sixteen,  3I.  in  the  Chil-  drink. 

tern,  and  al.  io».  in  the  Vale.  Boys         '  Boagh      Masons,      c<^n>e 

between  twelve  and  sixteen  might  ploagh.righta      (nc),     briobl 

receive  il.  134.  4d.  and  il.  respeo-  playHers,  and  tylers  '  were  to 

tivehr.  It.  ad.  from  Lady  Di^  to  MQi 

'  Cooke  mayds  and  Dary  mayds '  mas,  and  is.  from  luohaelm 

were  to  have  ai.  km.  a  year.    Other  I^dy  Day.     If  sapplied  with 

maid-aervanta  not  more  than  2I.  and  drink  they  were  to  have  } 

'  Mowers  or  reapers  of  come  or  the  year  ronnd. 
nasse '  might  receive  i».  ad.  by  the         Gardeners    and    thatchen 

day  withont  meat  or  drink,  or  6d.  pud  at  the  same  rate ;  bat  a 

with  meat  and  drink.  got  only  6d.  a  day  with  mea 

Mowers  of  grass  by  the  acre  were  drink,  or  i  ad.  withont ;  and  a 

paid  IS.  2d.  ner '  had  only  ^.  withont  mea 

Men  haymakers  had  lod.  a  day  drink, 
withont  meat  or  drink,  or  $d.  with         These  rates  appear  to  ha^ 

meat    and     drink.     Women    hay-  mained  withont  material  altei 

makers,  6d.  or  31J.  until  the  reign  of  George  I. 
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WHAT  IS  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMBNT? 

Bt  Francis  Willuh  Newicak. 


ris  beHeved  that  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  came  the  emichment  of 
the  Engliflh  language  with  the  two 
Tobs  Disestabliah  and  Disendow, 
which  Bnddenly  gained   currency: 
bat  of  course  we  cannot  appeal  to 
the  riffht  hon.  g^entleman  for  their 
definition.    We  must  gather  it  from 
the  analogies  of  the  language  itself. 
It  is   generally    assumed    by  the 
Chnrch-Liberationists,   whether  in 
the  Dissenting  or  Ritualist  ranks, 
that  if  the    State    renounced    its 
power  of  control  over  the  Episco- 
!•]    Church     and    withdrew    the 
Bidiops  &t>m  the  House  of  Lords, 
po  established  Church  would  remain 
in  England.     The  present  article, 
which  will  be  very  short,  will  aim 
to  overthrow  this  notion,   and  to 
nomt&in,  on  the  contrary,  that  every 
Dinenting  Church  which  has  any 
endowments  at  all,  is  as  much  *  es- 
tthliehed'  at  this  moment  as  is  the 
Anglican  Church,  with   the  differ- 
eooe  that  the  State  does  not  claim 
to  interfere  with  the  interior  man- 
igcment  of  a  Dissenting  Church. 
1  shall  further  maintain    that  at 
pReent  the  State  goes  much  too  &r 
^  its  gratuitous  patronage  of  the 
^iths  and  fancies  of  private  donors ; 
ind  that  until    this  patronage  is 
Wned,  and  indeed  chang^  in  its 
Bitue,  a  g^ve  objection  attaches 
to  diawtabliflhment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

When  some  private  person,  zeal- 
^  for  the  cultivation  of  Sanscrit 
^  Arabic,  of  Political  Economy 
^  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  gives 
'i^o&ey  or  estates  to  Oxford,  or  it 
"J*y  be  Durham  University,  for  the 
^^Tation  of  these  studies,  the 
^^W%  of  Law,  which,  in  the  matter 
^  property,  enforce  the  decisions 
>ndlaw  of  the  State,  do  not  permit 


such  gifts  to  be  otherwise  appro- 
priated than  as  the  donor  hais  di- 
rected.    Evidently  hereby  the  Civil 
Power,  the  National  Law,  ettahlishe^ 
every  such  endowed  chair  or  en- 
dowed scholarship ;   estcMishes  the 
studies  themselves  for  which  the- 
Professorship  or  Scholarship  is  en- 
dowed.    No  man  who  is  not  bent 
on  maintaining  an  argument,  would 
say,  that  unless  the  endowment  had 
come  from  the  State,  the  studies  are 
not   e8tahli§hed.     In   the  Anglican 
Church  itself  we  have  like  illustra- 
tions.    Private   persons  desire    to- 
have  a  Bishop  of   Cornwall,  and 
make  larg^  contributions  towards 
an  endowment  of  the  Bishopric,  if 
the   State  will  consent.     Whether 
money  already  ecclesiastical  be  or 
be  not  diverted  into  this  new  chan- 
nel; whether  Parliament  do  or  do 
not    make    a    grant   to    the    new 
Bishopric;   even  if  its  funds  come- 
entirely  from  private  sources,  it  ia 
justly  counted  established  from  the 
day  uiat  the  State  consents  to  watch^ 
over  the  due  appropriation  of  the 
funds  which  have  been  collected. 

When  an  individual,  *  of  his  own 
mere  motion,'  as  lawyers  say,  gives 
and  appropriates  money  to  a  specifio 
object,  the  State  may  behave  in  one 
of  three  ways,  different  in  principle. 
Firsts  it  may  deliberately  refase  to- 
take  cognisance  of  the  gift,  virtually 
saying   to    the  donor :    *  You  give* 
at  your  own  will  and  fJEincy,  with- 
out consulting  the  State  :  you  have  • 
no   right    to    set  us    at  work    in 
enforcing  your  special  desires.     If 
you  choose  to  make  a  gift  out  and 
out^  so  that  your  property  is  simpljr 
transferred  to  another,  who  holds  it 
in  full  possession  and  entire  freedom,, 
then  we  shall  protect  it  just  as  we- 
protect  the  property  of  every  citizen^ 
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When  yon  hamper  it  with  condi- 
tiona,  yott  oxt^ld  to  lei  tu  judge  of  the 
•cofiditions ;  bat  now,  yon  mnst  take 
the  risk  that  the  holaers  whom  yon 
mean  to  be  mere  tmstees  of  the 
property  may  take  it  for  their  own 
private  nse.       Secondly^  the  State 
may  treat  all  property  as  ipso  fticto 
confiscated  by  the  docnment  which 
bestows  it  on  an  nnlawfnl  corpora- 
tion, and  may  define  a  corporation 
as  '  nnlawfnl '  when  it  has  not  been 
created  or  licensed  by  the  act  of  the 
•State.      The    application    of    this 
principle  nnder  Pagan  Emperors  of 
Some    to    Christian    endowments, 
not  rarely,  it  wonld  seem,  cansed 
their  confiscation,  and  perhaps  led 
further  into  accusation  and  punish- 
ment of    persons  which    we    tra- 
'ditionally      account      persecution. 
Thirdly f  the  State  may  be  so  com- 
plaisant   as   to   say,   especially   to 
rich  men :    *  Count  your  property 
as  yours  for  ever;  yours,  after  the 
grave  has  closed  over  you ;  yours, 
to  dictate  to  after-generations  what 
shall  be   done   with   it ;  yours,   to 
enact  what  shall  be  taught  as  true, 
as  right  and  as  holy  ;  and  we,  the 
State,  careful  for  the  pride  of  the 
wealthy,  careless  of  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  posterity,  engage 
freely  to  enforce  your  will  and  judg- 
ment according  to  the  details  of  any 
•documents  which  you  sign.'     Vir- 
tuaUy  and  in  fact,  the  t^hird  is  the 
principle  which  now  guides  the  Law 
Courts,  and  is  assumed  by  most  *  Li- 
berationists'  to  be  the  natural  andonly 
just  cowrse.     Not  that  it  ever  was 
intended  as   a  bonus  to  the  rich  : 
indeed,  as  regards  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  of  old 
had  nearly  all  the  wealth,  the  prin- 
ciple was  never  so  acted  on  as  to 
~kiuch  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline.     The    donor  of   property 
never  attempted  to  impose  on  futu- 
rity his  judgments  concerning  such 
matters,   though    he    might  make 
laws  as  for  a  boarding  house  or  for 
•a  school,  prescribing  the  dress  and 


food  of  the  poor  men  or  boyi 

he  meant  to  fiivonr.     The  rei 

son  why  statesmen  became  so ! 

and  complaisant  towards  the 

gpiven  privately  or  bequeatl] 

supporting  the  chapels  and  mi 

of  Dissenters,  was,  that  as  sooi 

law  ceased  to  persecute  and  ht 

tolerate  them,  Parliament  » 

confessed  to  itself  the  hardBh 

unfeumess  with  which    it    i 

them,  in  excluding  them  bt 

National  Church   and  Univi 

and  the  endowed  schools.    A  • 

pity  for  their  unequitable  p< 

and  a  desire  that  Dissenters 

furnish  themselves,  if  they 

with  education  and   ministe 

legislators  and  judges  into  a 

which  really  established  the  D 

ing   Churches,    Schools,   anc 

leges.     They   had  no  inteni 

give  a  premium  to  wealth,  n( 

likely  that  they  foresaw  th 

dency,   while  so  many  a^d 

interests  were  struggling.  Bt 

instead  of  admitting  that  th 

duct    pursued  in  the  past, 

otherwise  the  Dissenters  were  i 

unequitably,  is  a  permanent 

morals  and  a  right  of  every  c 

we  ought  to  open  our  eyes 

fact  tlmt  it  is  at  best  a  tram 

policy,   not    a    principle  of 

morsds,  nor  indeed  endurabi 

general  principle.  It  may  bed 

whether  English   sentiment 

allow  Parsees  to  erect  in  B; 

•  Towers    of    Silence,'    whei 

body  of  the  deceased  is  to  I 

by  some    ravenous    bird; 

carrion  crows  and  ravens  wil 

instead  of  vultures.  The  Am 

of  the  United  States  ill  bet 

monites  in  Utah,  nor  perhaps 

we  endure  them  in  this  o( 

though  Polygamy  is  a  pure  i 

tion  in  comparison  to  the  esta 

and  regulated  harlotry  of  Pa 

other  Christian  cities.     In 

what  seems  to  settle  the  qnest 

is  certain  that  if  Theodosias  1 

suppressed  the  Pagan  tempi 
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q^nirteiianoefl, — ^if  temples 
.    io  Jupiter  and    Venus, 

aod  Meroniy,  had  come 
i  tiiBBe  modem  times,  and 
B  titeoe  temples  claimed  that 
Courts  would  forbid  a  diver- 
be  funds  from  the  intention 
igmn  donor,  scarcely  a  voice 
;li08e  of  the  persons  having 
interests'  in  those  funds 
18  raised  in  favour  of  en- 
Jie  donor's  will.  The  &ct 
Tate  property  coming  from 
sources  (of  which  our  '  In- 
ists'  make  so  much)  is  real- 
a  secondary  question,  and 
ittle  importance :  corpOTate 
I  not  private  money.  When 
I  given  unconditionally  by 
to  another,  private  it  was, 
ftte  it  remains  :  but  as  soon 
3r  bestows  his  money  to  act 
ty,  or,  to  put  it  amiably, 
it  for  some  public  benefit, 
loi  from  domestic  service 
eesion,  his  money  ceases  to 
te.  If  frmds  for  teaching 
r  or  even  Ptolemaic  astro- 
*  the  Manichee  doctrines,  or 
i  rites  of  the  Gabiri,  or  the 
in    mysteries,    had    come 

us  from  Greek  antiquity, 
id  treat  it  as  alike  absurd 
licious  to  regard  the  pro- 
private,  and  to  pronounce 
ition  of  the  donor  concern- 
acred  and  binding  on  us. 
in  counting  that  the  State 
stoh  over  the  appUcation  of 
rys  and  enforce  his  will  as 

expenditure,  he  assitmes 
bas  the  State's  approbation 
jects,  and  is  not  in  truth  so 
Able  as  to  expect  its  aid 
cmg  what  it  disapproves. 
>  reason  for  disapproval  ap- 
kd  on  that  account  the  Civil 
y  the  routine  of  its  Law 
iratches  over  and  enforces 
ipriationof the  frinds, — from 
f,  I  say,  the  Church  or 
nr  College  to  which  they 
n  beoomes  an  Established 


Church,  School  or  College.  Nor 
only  so,  but  the  State  does  not  for- 
feit the  right  to  reconsider  at  any 
time  tiie  propriety  of  continuing  to 
enforce  the  donor's  will  concerning 
the  disposition  of  his  funds;  nor 
can  these  justly  claim  any  of  the 
sacredness  conceded  to  private  pro- 
perty, to  which  they  are  nowise  co- 
ordinate, except  possibly  so  far  as 
individuals  have  a  legitimate  lifo- 
expectancy  from  them. 

So  far,  progress  is  made  towards 
answering  the  question.  What  is 
Disestablishment?  If  we  are  to 
disestablish,  we  must  apply  the 
principle  to  aU  Churches, — ^to  Dis- 
senters, Protestant  or  CathoUc,  as 
well  as  to  Protestant  Episcopalians 
and  Scottish  Presbyterians.  The 
funds  of  Dissenters  have  no  greater 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  private, 
than  the  fands  of  the  Anglican 
Church ;  but  such  regulations  would 
be  made  concerning  them  as  will 
conduce  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it 
may  be  reasonably  believed,  that  no 
Parliament  will  apply  to  any  objects 
but  religious  and  educational  the 
funds  which  have  accrued  round 
any  Church,  in  whatsoever  way,  as 
certainly  it  would  not  confiscate  for 
miscellsuieous  public  use  the  endow- 
ments of  literary  and  scientific  pro- 
fessorships. If,  when  Bishops  cease 
to  be  Lords,  Parliament  chose  to 
apply  (after  the  death  of  the  hold- 
ers) the  whole  Episcopal  and  Arcbi- 
episcopal  revenues  to  national  edu- 
cation under  State  supervision,  that 
would  be  an  application  of  the  pro- 
perty which  is  not  here  censured : 
nevertheless,  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  here  maintained  to  be  quite 
secondary.  My  main  point  is,  that 
a  partial  disestablishment,  by  which 
the  State  abdicates  its  right  of  ap- 
pointing ecclesiastical  administra- 
tors, officers  and  judges,  but  con- 
tinues its  effective,  its  overwhelming 
aid,  to  perpetuate  the  warring 
creeds  of  past  ages  and  of  pnvate 
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men,  is  nneqiiitable  and  clearly  mis- 
chievons.  it  may,  if  so  it  think 
good,  leave  the  whole  property  in 
the  hands  which  now  hold  it,  under 
snch  conditions  as  it  approves.  In 
abandoning  control  over  vast  na- 
tional funds,  it  may,  if  it  please, 
insist  on  breaking  one  huge  corpora- 
tion into  many ;  for  instance,  it  might 
refuse  to  acknowledge  a  single 
Episcopal  Church  in  England,  united 
by  Archbishops  and  Convocation, 
and  might  recognise  as  many  cor- 
porations as  there  are  bishoprics, 
each  with  its  separate  funds.  So 
long  as  the  State  secures  to  the  cor- 
poration which  of  its  own  pure 
grace  it  recognises,  some  possession 
of  property  that  yields  income, 
many  modes  of  behaviour  are  just, 
though  probably  the  choice  of  expe- 
dient and  politic  courses  is  very 
narrow.  But  the  one  thing  which 
it  ought  not  to  do,  which  is  essen- 
tially wrong,  is  io  enforce  the  teach- 
4ng  of  oppositeSj  which  involves  the 
compulsory  teaching  of  falsehood. 
If  the  case  of  science  (which  is 
closely  akin  to  that  of  religion) 
came  on  for  decision,  the  judgment 
which  we  should  form  would  be  all 
but  unanimous.  Who  would  justify 
the  State  in  compelling  one  corpo- 
ration to  teach  medisBval  doctrines 
of  chemistry,  and  another  to  teach 
those  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  a 
third  to  teach  those  of  the  most 
modem  school,  forbidding  even  the 
last  to  make  any  further  progress ; — 
and  all  because  well-meaning  men, 
each  in  his  own  day,  left  money  for 
teaching  chemistry  as  each  knew  it? 
Law  which  undertook  this  task, 
would  be  an  artificial  machinery  for 
perpetuating  falsehood.  But  the 
mischief  of  a  &lse  chemistry  thus 
perpetuated  would  be  small  com- 
pared to  the  mischief  of  a  false  reli- 
gpion.  It  is  wonderful  that  Dissen- 
ters  who  claim  to  be  liberal  and  free 
of  mind,  do  not  see  the  monstrosity 
of  such  State  law  as  directs  its 
Courts  to  say  to  one  corporation : 


'You  must  and  shall  teach  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Creed,  or  we  shall  de- 
prive you  of  your  funds : '  to  another 
corporation :  *  You  must  teach  tha 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius,  under  like- 
penalty  :'  to  a  third :  *  You  must* 
teach  as  Bishop  Charlea  J.  Blonu 
field  or  as  Mr.  Simeon  believed:^' 
to  a  fourth :  *  You  must  teach  the- 
Creed  of  Dean  Milman,*  and  so  on. 
If  the  State  law  enforce,  that  fnnda 
bestowed  for  chemical  teaching  shall 
be  appHed  to  that  purpose,  it  must 
simultaneously  insist  that  the  teach« 
ers  shall  teach  freely ^  and  must  treat 
as  unlawful  and  invalid  any  dauses 
in  trust  deeds  or  foundation  statutes- 
which  prescribe  the  chemical  doc- 
trines to  be  taught,  and  virtually 
impose  a  chemical  creed.  By  the- 
very  same  argument  all  imposition 
of  religious  creeds  in  trust  deeda 
and  other  documents  must  be  de- 
clared null  and  void.  The  existing: 
holders  of  the  ftmds,  those  who  are 
in  authority,  whatever  the  corpo- 
ration, will,  no  doubt,  genenu^ 
strive  to  promote  their  own  tradi- 
tional doctrines.  Catholic  Trosteea 
or  Bishops  will  appoint  Catholics, 
Simeonites  will  appoint  Evangeli- 
cals, Baptists  will  appoint  Bi^rtasta^ 
Unitarians  will  appoint  Unitarians  f 
there  will  be  no  sensible  confisca- 
tion, and  existing  opinions  in  each 
corporation  will  propagate  them^ 
selves  quite  long  enough.  But  if 
the  State  refuse  to  sustain  the  sepa- 
rate and  conflicting  creeds  fay  it^ 
active  aid,  the  minds  within  each 
corporation  which  struggle  up  to- 
wards light  will  no  longer  find  tho^ 
enormous  power  of  public  law  av- 
rayed  agamst  them.  They  wiU 
merely  have  to  contend  wiui  tha 
prejudices  of  their  own  co-religion-^ 
ists,  and,  as  in  science,  so  in  reli- 
gion, truth  will  prove  in  the  long 
run  stronger  thaji  error,  when  tha 
State  ceases  to  enforce  the  teaching 
of  any  creed.  Until  it  ceases,  Dis' 
establishment  is  scarcely  b^^an,  noi^ 
is  the  creed  Disendowed. 
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Therefore  the  first   bosiness  for 
Ur.  Miall  and  his  coadjators  is  to 
pray  that  Parliament  will    enact, 
and  if  possible,  to  get  a  bill  brought 
in  to  enact,  iJiat  all  clauses  in  re- 
iigiooa  trost-deeds  which  dictate  a 
•creed  shall  be  accounted  invalid  in 
law.     Then  they    will    come  out 
liononrably  clear  in  their  attack  on 
ecclesiastical  endowments,  not  be- 
fore.    By  the  compassion  or  the  in- 
observance of  the  State  they  have  got 
into  a  position  of  unfair  advantage, 
which  had  apartial  justification  only 
while  Uiey  were  excluded  from  the 
Tiahioual  endowed  establishments ; — 
"nx.  they  now  have  State  support 
for  their  creed  without  State  con- 
trol   of     any    kind     or     degree. 
Since  th^  have  become  admissible 
to  the  Universities  a  breach  has 
Wn  made  in  the  argument  which 
coold  be  urged  for  them :  it  will  be 
broken  up    entirely,   the  moment 
the  Episcopal   Church    ceases    to 
hive  national    privileges.     These 
Protestant    Dissenters,   who    now 
nudnde  a  very  large  majority,  not 
of  the  Independents  and  Baptists 
onlj,  but  probably  of  the  Wesleyans 
^,  and  perhaps  of  the  younger 
Unitarians,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
^ted  to  new   thoughts  by  ob- 
Krying  that  the  Ritualists  are  on 
^^^'-    side,    and    that   their    po- 


t 


their 
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%  is  precisely   that  which    de- 
K^^  the  Catholics.    In  the  Catho- 
de ?iew    the  State   ought  to   be 
amply  the  servant  of  the  Church. 
It  ought  to  give  its  powers  fireely, 
^i^Kmt    control,    interference    or 
<^tions.     If  it   can   get   State 
power  it  does  not  care  about  State 
^nds :  it  will  squeeze  these  out  of  its 
libbers,    and  af)»r    once  it  has 
^hed  them,  wiU  claim  that  the 
State  shall  maintain  them.     Every 
S^oeration  will  add  something  to 
^  past:  ecclesiastical  wealth  will 
*ccQninlate  firom  the  '  dead  hand,' 
•ndihe  State  shall  (with  or  with- 
<«itit8win)  enforce  the  perpetual 
^^•chingof  ihe  Catholic  Creed.  Pos- 


session  of  laiided  property  by  a 
great  and  despotic  Church  is  of  all 
property  most  dangerous  to  the 
State.  Painful  experience  has  taught 
the  Mexicans  that  the  Church  must 
not  be  allowed  the  possession  of 
land,  further  than  is  needed  for  an 
edifice  and  its  precincts,  nor  any  re- 
venues from  land.  Nearly  the  same 
general  remarks  wiU  apply  to  all  the 
Protestant  sects,  but  of  course 
more  feebly.  Especially  since  they 
have  less  power  of  extorting 
money  from  the  laity,  their  creeds 
will  have  less  advantage  in  this  career 
than  the  Catholics.  Every  Church 
whose  creed  is  thus  supported 
by  the  Law  without  State  inter- 
ference in  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments, naturally  tends  to  intel- 
lectual degeneracy.  For  in  each 
generation  its  most  active  minds, 
zealous  for  truth,  find  one  or  other 
point  in  the  creed  which  they 
cannot  accept :  but  as  they  are 
generally  a  minority,  they  are  ac- 
counted *  heretics  *  and  driven  out. 
The  residuum  of  the  Church, 
the  slower  minded,  are  naturally 
conservative  of  the  traditional  creed, 
and  those  teachers  who  are  trium- 
phant over  their  expelled  rivals 
teach  the  strict  creed  more  dili- 
gently. The  same  expulsion  re- 
curs in  a  second  and  a  third  gene- 
ration. The  atmosphere  of  the 
outer  world  niay  hinder  such  a 
development  of  events ;  but  if  the 
Law  support  the  creed,  indifierentto 
its  truth  and  to  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  men  who  deny  it,  a  great 
premium  is  given  to  stagnation  and 
even  to  hypocrisy  and  bigotiy. 
Thus  the  tendency  of  the  conjunc- 
tion certainly  is  towards  mental 
degeneracy. 

If  the  mass  of  our  Protestant 
Dissenters  desire  to  perpetuate 
what  they  see  in  Ireland  and  in 
New  York,  and  to  give  to  the 
Catholic  Church  the  greatest  facility 
of  aggrandising  itself,  they  can 
hardly  do  better,  with    that  aim, 
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than  to  get  rid  of  State  oontrol 
oyer  the  Anglican  Ghnndi,  while 
mftinfikining  tibo  action  of  the  Law 
Conrtsto  enforoe  sectarian  oreedsin- 
diseriminatelj.  Indeedthe  Anglican 
Ghnich,  onoe  released  from  the 
State,  certainly  will  not  be  helpless, 
nor  nnyezatioas  to  Dissenters.  On 
this  an  ample  arenment  appeared 
in  Fraser^s  Magazme  for  Jane.  Bat 
if  oar  Protestant  Dissenters  have 
a  pare  desire  for  freedom,  trath  and 

Soblic  welfare,  as  their  end,  and  the 
own&Il  of  Episcopal  ascendency 
only  as  a  means,  there  is  no  more 
direct    method,    no    coarse   more 


likely  to  win  over  all  the 
minded,  all  who  call  thems 
Liberal,  than  by  invoking  on 
for  thenudvei  first  the  non-aa] 
of  their  creeds  by  the  Law  Oc 
The  late  Mr.  Binney^toldhia  fei 
of  the  Congregational  Ohiir 
that  they  were  as  mach  enslaTt 
their  trast  deeds  as  the  ckr| 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  andliti 
bat  that  is  a  separate  topic.  Hi 
is  arged  that  after  they  haTe  pn 
their  own  Gharches  of  State  sap 
they  will  have  fbarfold  moral  p 
to  carry  oat  the  same  prin 
against  the  Episcopalian  Churc 
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iffain  in  Borne,'  was 
£'8  £su-ewell  to  bis 
i860,  when  the  thos- 
bher  of  Napoleon  the 
im  to  renonncehis  pro- 

I  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
when  the  royal  bnllet 
lerating  career  on  the 
le  Bitter  Monnt ;  in 
be  ezodns  from  the 
reed ;  and  he  repeated 
1^  emphasis  in  1867, 
dih  bis  friends  and 
old  officers  after  the 
is  of  Geneva. 

here  was  a  profound 

II  the  7th  resolution 
mted  to  the  Congress. 

[GET  OF  SLAVES  IS  TO 
"HSIB  TTSANTS.'      And 

knee  was  deepened 
ng  by  the  Sempione, 
the  bouse  of  Adelaide 
n  1859,  bad  given  her 
jbt  for  Italy.  In  her 
oeed  a  new  war-bymn, 
be  plan  of  the  Roman 
11  his  best  officers  were 
ie  scheme.  Samioa 
ote  were  too  recent ; 
powerful  in  France, 
over  the  Italian  Ghj- 
>  strong.  Garibaldi, 
bis  wont,  made  no 
rsnade  any.  '  I  shall 
come  if  you  choose.' 
aan  Gt>verDment,  with 
policy,  letting  I  dare 
I  I  would,  allowed  it 
I  that  if  the  Romans 
ection,  it  would  offer 
1  to  aid  from  the 
mbers  of  volunteers 
rontier  without  being 
lers  were  arrested ; 
atial  members  of  the 
on '  effected  a  recon- 
MDl  tbeir  own  and  the 


party  of  '  order '  in  Rome,  and  a. 
plan  for  insurrection  was  combined.. 
On  September  22,  we  left  Florence^, 
a  small  party,  for  tibie  frontier. 
Basso  and  Canzio  were  the  only  onea 
of  Garibaldi's  officers  who  acoom. 
panied  him.  At  Arezzo  grand  de- 
monstrations  were  made,  and  the 
prefect  offered  no  opposition.  We- 
spent  the  night  at  the  little  village 
of  Sina  Lunga ;  at  dawn  on  the  fol- 
lowing mominff  the  house  waa 
surrounded,  and  the  ministerial 
order  for  Garibaldi's  arrest  was- 
shown  to  him.  It  seemed  natural 
that  all  who  were  with  him  should 
follow  bis  example,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  arrested  also.  But  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
a  correspondent's  duty  to  fulfil,  so 
I  darted  off  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
office,  and  the  news  reached  America 
in  cypher  twenty-four  hours  before 
it  was  known  in  London  or  Italy,  for 
at  that  very  moment  came  an  order 
from  the  Government  that  all  tele- 
grams should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

A  company  of  the  line  and  a 
number  of  carabineers  escorted 
Chiribaldi  to  the  fortress  of  Alessan- 
dria. I  found  Maurizio,  his  orderly ,^ 
keeping  doleful  guard  over  the 
General's  bath  and  baggage,  so,  ac- 
companying him  to  Morence,  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  j^o  myself  to 
the  fortress,  where  i  found  the 
General  quietly  arranging  the  de- 
tails for  carrying  on  the  campaign. 
He  gave  me  the  following  orders 
written  in  pencil  at  the  moment  of 
his  arrest  :— 

'The  Romans  possess  the  right 
of  slaves  to  rise  against  their  tyrant 
the  priests.' 

*  The  Italians  are  bound  by  duty 
to  assist  them,  and  were  fifty  Gari- 
baldis arrested,  I  bo^  ^oi^  -^cs^^du 
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still     falfil     that    dniy.    Italians, 
Avanti  !  * 

He  also  gave  me  special  instmo- 
tions  for  bis  principal  officers. 

When  the  news  of  Ghuribaldi's 
arrest  was  known  the  excitement 
was  intense.  Two  regiments  of  the 
line,  besides  the  Corps  Franco,  had 
mntinied  to  the  cry  of  *  To  Rome ! 
to  Bome  ¥nth  Garibaldi ! '  In  Flo- 
rence  the  people  disarmed  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  troops  refdsed 
to  fire  on  the  people,  otherwise  the 
massacres  of  Turin  would  have  been 
re-enacted. 

Garibaldi  was  induced  by  his 
friends  to  quit  the  fortress  and 
return  to  Caprera,  *  free  and  with- 
out conditions,  and  with  the  promise 
of  a  steamer  to  convey  him  back  to 
the  Continent  as  soon  as  the  time 
for  the  Roman  insurrection  was 
fixed.* 

Fatal  error  on  all  sides!  Battazzi 
rplaying  at  Cavourian  policy  with- 
out Cavour's  daring,  dexterity  and 
power — the  Ghuribaldians  under- 
taking the  most  hazardous  of  all 
expeditions  without  his  omniscient 
genius  to  direct — explains  the  sub- 
sequent feiilure.  Battazzi  would 
willingly  have  allowed  the  Romans 
to  rise  against  the  Pope  and  pro- 
claim Bome  capital  of  United  Italy 
without  infringing  the  compact 
of  the  September  Convention,  even 
-as  Gavour,  after  the  fatal  cession  of 
Nice,  realising  that  the  idea  of 
•unity  had  permeated  through  the 
entire  nation,  helped  and  encour- 
aged the  Tuscans  to  expel  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  annex  themselves 
to  Piedmont,  frustrating  Napo- 
leon's designs  for  his  cousin  Plon- 
plon,  without  giving  him  an  excuse 
for  complaint.  But  the  sine  qud 
non  of  an  insurrection  in  Bome 
was  G^a^ibaldi'8  vicinity,  backed  by 
the  Italian  troops  on  the  frontier. 

The  patriots  in  the  provinces,  as 
in  Bome  itself,  belonged  to  the  two 
parties  of  'Order*  and  'Action.' 
Believing  Garibaldi  one  with  the 
Mattaza&n  Government,  they  were 
prepared  to  unite  their  forces  *,  \>ut 


Garibaldi's  arrest,  imprisonment, 
and  exile  perplexed  and  troubled 
them. 

The  fear  of  a  fresh  French  in- 
tervention decided  the  men  of 
'Order'  to  decline  any  immediate 
movement,  while  the  men  of  'Ac- 
tion,' pledged  to  their  partisans 
without,  determined  to  attempt  a 
movement  at  all  risks.  Again, 
Garibaldi's  officers,  all-obedient  to 
his  nod,  would  accept  no  vice- 
gerent, so  that  there  was  neither 
unity  of  plot  nor  harmony  of  action 
between  the  three  bands,  which, 
according  to  his  instructions,  were 
to  enter  tiie  Boman  States  simulta> 
'  neously  :  Nicotera  from  the  Nea- 
politan territory  to  aim  at  Velletri, 
forming  the  left  wing;  Menotti 
fr*om  the  Sabine  territory  aiming  at 
Monte  Botondo,  the  centre ;  Acerbi, 
by  the  Tuscan  Marenmia,  aiming  at 
V iterbo,  forming  the  right  wing. 

They  all  agreed  that  GaribfiJdi's 
return  to  Caprera  was  a  mistake, 
that    once  there  the   Government 
would    detain    him,     and    begged 
me    to    try    and    gain  access    to 
Caprera  and  induce  him  to  return 
at  once.     Cholera  was  rife  in  those 
days,  and  I  was  the  only  passenger 
on  board  the  Toscana^  whose  captain, 
had    received    orders    from    that* 
prince  of  ship-owners,  Bubattino, 
to  place  the  steamer  at  the  General's 
disposal. 

Garibaldi  had  reached  Gaprer» 
on  Friday  the  27th;  I  joined  him 
on  Sunday  the  30th,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
a    prisoner,   and    that    unless    he 
availed  himself  of  the  offer  of  the 
captain  of  the  Toscan-a  to  take  him 
up  at  night  on  a  certain  island  he 
would  be  unable  to  return  at  all. 

'The  Official  Gazette,'  he  said, 
'  has  told  Italy  that  I  am  free ;  I 
shall  leave  Caprera  openly,  and 
return  with  you  on  Tuesday.  B^- 
monstrance,  of  course,  was  usdess; 
so  we  had  a  merry  dinner  with 
Teresita  and  her  five  magnificent 
children,  on  the  produce  of  Ber 
ii<ets  and  Basso's  g^n ;  then  daoi- 
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bered  to  the  topmost  peak  of  Caprera, 
Garibaldi*8  watch-tower  before  As* 
promonte,  whence,  in  the  distance, 
I  oonld  see  the  Toacana  waiting  for 
the  never- to-be-given  signal. 

On  the  morrow,  though  I  rose 
witti  the  dawn,  Graribaldi  was  on 
the  terrace  before  me.  The  (rnZnare, 
the  royal  man-of-war,  had  cast 
anchor  beside  the  Esploraiore,  then 
the  Se<ia,then  the  Princijpe  Umberto, 
with  52  guns. 


k 


t 


'  You  were  right,'  said  the  Gene- 
ral, OS  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
gave  me  his  telescope,  *I  am  a 
prisoner,  and  the  Italians  must 
know  it.' 

Then  he  gave  me  the  proclama- 
tions  for  the  Bomans  and  for  the 
Italians,  and  the  minutest  instruc- 
tions how  we  were  to  liberate  him 
should  he  be  prevented,  as  he  now 
felt  sure  he  should  be,  from  return- 
ing in  the  Toscana. 


Cafrbra,  Oct.  2,  1867. 

Italians ! — ^To-morrow  we  should  have  set  the  seal  on  our  glorious  revolution  by  the 
final  oreithrow  of  the  tabernacle  of  idolatry,  imposture,  and  Italian  shame. 

The  EftiMcj  is  the  pedestal  of  all  tyranny.  It  has  received  the  anathema  of  the  entire 
vorid«  and  nations  now  look  to  Italy  as  to  their  redeemer. 

Cm  it  be  possible  that,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  a  mere  man,  Italy  shall  with- 
dzmr,  frightened,  from  her  glorious  mission  ? 

Ib  eonpUance  with  the  wishes  of  certain  friends,  I  came  to  this,  my  homo,  free,  and 
vithoiit  conditions,  with  the  promise  of  a  steamer  to  convey  me  back  to  the  continent. 
^ov,  if  the  man,  whose  name  is  a  record  of  Italian  shame,  should  hinder  me  from  re- 
tvning,  all  that  I  ask  of  my  fellow-countrymen  is  that  they  will  not  abandon  the  sacred 
path  vhich  they  have  chosen  with  that  calnmess  and  majesty  befitting  a  nation  which  is 
eoueioDS  of  it«  own  power. 

To  the  armv  and  to  the  people  I  preached  discipline,  when  that  army  and  that  people, 
iodigDant  at  the  cowardly  servility  of  their  Gtovemment,  clamoured  to  be  led  on  to  Rome. 
I  told  the  soMiors  to  keep  their  bayonets  for  a  more  glorious  mission  ;  that  ibr  the  mer- 
ctttties  of  the  Pope  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets  would  suffice. 

Bvpite  the  genius  of  evil  which  still  weighs  upon  our  soil,  one  consolatory  f&ct  exists, 
tbt  ii,  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  which  unite  the  powerful  and  robust  elements  of  the 
"■tkw^the  army — the  people— the  volunteers.  "Woe  to  any  who  should  throw  down 
^  ap^e  of  discord  among  these  brethren  !  If  Italy  but  unite  all  her  children  in  one 
fffvt  lot  redemption,  the  few  cowards  will  hide  their  heads,  and  the  calamity  of  foreign 
iBtttTvntbn  be  averted. 

Inpeat,  therefore,  you  must  continue  along  the  road  to  Rome,  but  if  you  feel  that  my 
^  ii  mlly  necessary,  then  I  know  you  will  find  out  the  way  to  free  me. 

G.  GARrRAT.m. 


On  Tuesday  I  went  to  the  Mad- 
d&Iena  and  requested  the  captain 
tf  the  Toscana  to  take  up  Graribaldi 
n  mnal  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Ibria.  At  5  P.M.  wo  steamed  out 
^  port,  reached  the  north  of  the 
wd;  captain,  officers,  and  men 
nitmg  with  breathless  anxiety  for 
I^Kw^-beloved  passeuger.  But  he, 
^vited  by  two  cannon-shots  and  a 
^Uey  of  musketry,  had  quitted  his 
^'wn  boat  for  the  deck  of  the  Sesia. 

As  the  steamer  neared  us  the 
^Hitiin  'hoped  it  was  a  French 
f^B^ner;'  the  second  mate  said  that 
^WM  the  mail-steamer  from  Cag- 
^  I  shook  my  head  mournfully, 
'^^g  spent  an  entire  day  in  study- 

^OUm. — HO.  XCU.   NEWSEBIES. 


ing  the  builds  and  making  out  the 
manoeuvres  on  board  the  four  royal 
men-of-war.  It  was  useless  hoping 
against  hope.  As  we  came  nearer 
Garibaldi  took  off  his  poncho  so 
that  I  might  see  his  red  shii't.  I 
distinguished  him  clearly,  with 
Basso  standing  by  his  side,  his  own 
boat  and  rowers  in  tow,  and  the 
captain  reluctantly  concluded  that 
we  must  make  the  homeward  voy- 
age, carrying,  not  the  General,  but 
the  news  that  he  was  a  captive. 
At  Leghorn  a  perfect  fleet  of  boats 
was  awaiting  him.  The  steamer 
was  crowded  in  a  moment.  *  Where 
is  he  ?  where  is  our  father  ? '  was  the 
cry  that  rose  eagerly  from  each. 
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The  indignation  felt  atGhtribaldi's 
second  arrest  was  greater  than  that 
produced  by  his  first,  and  the 
motives  for  it  were  still  more  in- 
explicable, for  Menotti  was  already 
across  the  frontier,  Acerbi  at  Aqua- 
pendente,  and  Nicotera  openly  en- 
listing volunteers  at  Naples.  The 
old  flintlocks  of  1866  were  being 
sent  over  the  borders  by  hundreds, 
the  Committee  of  Aid  to  the  Ro- 
mans held  its  sittings  publicly  in 
Florence.  Why  the  mvasion  of  the 
Papal  States  was  permitted  when 
Graribaldi's  magic  presence  could 
have  led  the  volunteers  so  sud- 
denly and  swiftly  into  Rome  that 
the  French  would  not  have  had 
time  to  intervene,  is  still  a  mystery, 
but  on  this  point  Rattazzi,  vacil- 
lating on  all  else,  was  immovable. 
Seven  men-of-war  now  guarded 
Caprera,  and  Garibaldi's  friends 
were  given  to  understand  that  they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  build 
CampanelWs  City  of  the  Sun  as  to 
liberate  him,  since,  if  need  be,  the 
entire  fleet  would  be  sent  to  guard 
the  prisoner. 

The  individuals  whom  Garibaldi 
had  selected  for  his  liberation  were 
not  to  bo  found.  One  had  just 
taken  a  cargo  of  arms  for  Rome  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  another  was  with 
Acerbi.  The  friends  who  had  induced 
Garibaldi  to  go  to  Caprera  on  the 
promise  of  a  steamer  were  in  de- 
spair. One  of  them,  however,  be  it 
said  to  his  credit,  famished  the 
money  for  the  liberation.  Canzio, 
Teresita's  husband,  took  the  entire 
resposibility  on  himself,  and  with  a 
young  Sardinian,  Vigg^iani^  and  a 
picked  crew,  left  Leghorn  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat on  the  6th  of  October.  We 
remained  in  Florence  for  fourteen 
days,  waiting  for  tidings,  and  re- 
ceiving none.  On  the  14th  I 
received  a  letter  from  Garibaldi, 
dated  the  loth  :  '  Tell  the  Italians 
I  am  indeed  a  prisoner,  and  with 
my  children  and  my  friends  fighting 
on  the  Roman  soil.  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  my  state  of  mind.' 
ifp  to  the  loth,  then,  Garibaldi 


knew  nothing  of  the  attempts  made 
to  liberate  him.  Had  the  father  of 
Teresita's  bonny  children  perished? 
That  was  the  doubt  that  rendered 
those  fourteen  days  so  terrible.  On 
the  20th  another  line  in  Ghtribaldi's 
own  hand,  dated  Via  Florence. 
Going  to  tlie  address  there  we  found 
him,  bronzed  and  radiant,  more  like 
his  own  old  self  of  i860  than  he 
had  been  since  the  wound  of  Aspro- 
monte.  Canzio  certainly  had  per- 
formed a  wonderful  feat.  The  fish- 
ing-boat  at  first  had  been  becalmed, 
then  beaten  about  the  Corsican  coast 
by  contrary  winds,  so  that  it  only 
reached  Santa  Maria,  the  nearest 
island  to  Caprera,  a  week  after 
leaving  Leghorn.  Here,  leaving 
their  crew  with  the  boat,  Canzio 
and  Yiggiani  disguised  themselves 
as  fishermen,  procured  a  smaller 
boat,  and  set  out  for  Caprera.  Now 
Caprera  was  not  only  blockaded, 
but  all  the  mail  steamers  had  been 
detained  and  searched,  and  all  the 
fishing-crafb  of  the  islands  seized. 
Just  as  they  were  in  sight  of  Caprera 
six  gunboats  surrounded  the  little 
boat,  giving  the  *  Chi  va  la  ?  *  to 
which  Viggiani,  in  true  Sardinian 
dialect,  answered,  *  Fishermen.' 

*  No  fish  for  your  nets  here,'  was. 
the  answer,  and  the  liberators  wer* 
landed  on  the  island  of  the  Madda* 
lena  and  their  boat  was  seized.   StilS. 
they  managed  to  convey  the  nei 
of  their  arrival  to  GuribaJdi,  an< 
Teresita  took   back   the  following^ 
message  from  her  father  to  her  hus — 
band.     '  Go  back  to  Santa  Maria   9 
take  the  fishing-boat  to  Prandicchio^ 
and  await  me  there.'     As  Teresit^flft 
was  returning  to  Caprera,  the  concm.— 
mander  of  the  Prince  Humheri  fir»^ 
at  her,  but   she  laughed  back  i.xi 
glee.     Her  mission  was  perform&d- 

The  commanders  of  au  the  mex^* 
of-war  were  in  a  most  unsatis&otax7 
frame  of   mind.     From   the  hoxMT 
that  they  had  taken  back  Gk^ribal^ 
to  the  White  House  none  of  thcftn 
had  been  admitted  to  his  presenc^e ; 
this  had  been  arranged  before  I  left 
Caprera.     The  commanders  landed 
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on  the  ialand,  prowled  ronnd  the 
White  House,  but  conld  never 
sacertaiii  who  were  its  inmates,  and 
"Rattarri  had  not  given  them  orders 
to  force  an  entrance. 

On  the  night  following  Teresita's 
letnm  Graribaldi  left  Caprera  in  a 
dingy,  which  he  had  hiddcD  for  case 
of  need,  the  tiniest   flat-bottomed 
toy«boat  that  ever  crossed  the  seas, 
paddled,  now  through  water  only  a 
few  inches  deep,  now  between  rocks, 
till  he  reached  the  Maddalena;  re- 
mained concealed   24  hours  in  a 
bend's   honse,    rode    across    the 
island,  and  in  another  boat  reached 
the  north  cape   of   the  island   of 
Sardinia;    slept  in    a   cave,   then 
rode  along  paths  impracticable  ex- 
cept to  sportsmen,  for  17  conseca- 
tire  boars,  and  at  length  joined  his 
BOD-in-law    at     Prandicchio,    and, 
fiiTonred  bj  the  wind,   landed  at 
Vagga,    18   miles    from    Leghorn, 
thence  came  through  at  night  by 
carriage  to  Florence.    His  delight  at 
haying  baffled  his  persecutors  was 
only  eqoalled  by  his  satisfaction  at 
finding  himself  able  to  endure  hard- 
ship and  &tigue  as  in  the  olden 


Not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
truth  had  gleamed  upon  the  GU)vem- 
inat,  and  each  day  the  conmianders 
tdegtaphed  from  the  Maddalena 
tkt  the  Greneral  was  safe  and  sulky 
m  his  own  house,  and  the  minister 
W  warned  them  in  return  that  an 
attempt  to  liberate  him  was  on  foot, 
tUt  Basso  was  at  Malta,  that  an 
English  steamer  was  ready  at 
%hero.  The  last  telegram  ended, 
'  Keep  special  watch  on  the  westerly 
Ppint  of  Caprera;  redouble  your 
^jgiknce.' 

The  news  fell  on  them  like  a 
^nnderbolt,  in  the  form  of  a  tele- 
S'un  from  the  prefect  of  Perugia, 
^iinoinicing  that  Garibaldi  had  taken 
Jjiin  from  Florence  to  Fuligno. 
]^  was  the  truth.  The  Florentines 
'^  scented  the  truth,  and  a 
^stntic  demonstration  took  place 
^^1^  the  balcony  of  Garibaldi's 


house  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  The  General  left  the 
house  by  the  back  door.  We  en- 
tered the  train,  accompanied  by 
many  friends,  whose  injunctions 
were  to  conduct  the  General  to  the 
frontier  as  speedily  as  possible.  By 
this  time  most  of  Graribaldi's  old 
officers  had  returned  to  their  allegi- 
ance ;  not  quite  all.  Bertani  had 
declined  to  head  the  ambulance,  but 
had  seen  to  its  organisation,  sug- 
gesting Major  Cipriani,  our  vice- 
chief  of  1866,  for  surgeon-general. 
My  husband  and  all  the  Republicans 
pure  hlood  felt  and  expressed  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  unfurl  any 
other  flag  in  Rome  save  the  un- 
stained tricolor,  in  the  defence  of 
which  4,000  heroes  had  fallen  in 
1849. 

Garibaldi  laughed  as  they  bade  us 
adien,  saying,  '  A  campaign  with- 
out the  Puritans  will  be  a  novelty.* 
At  10  P.M.  we  reached  Temi,  where 
General  Fabrizzi  was  openly  en- 
rolling and  organising  volunteers. 
Any  attempt  to  arrest  Garibaldi 
there  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  open  revolution. 

Bicciotti,  (Garibaldi's  youngest 
son,  brought  us  news  that  Menotti 
was  still  at  Scandriglia  awaiting 
shoes  and  rugs.  Nicotera  had  not 
yet  reached  Velletri;  Acerbi  had 
been  driven  back  from  Viterbo. 

Each  captain  had  done  his  best, 
and  the  volunteers  were  fairlv  dis- 
ciplined.  But  they  inspired  the 
populations  with  no  confidence, 
so  that,  but  for  (Garibaldi's  almost 
miraculous  flight,  the  campaign 
would  probably  have  ended  when 
it  was  scarcely  begun. 

On  reaching  Rieti  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  populace,  the  volunteers, 
and  all  the  regular  troops,  came  out 
in  procession  to  meet  the  General. 
All  the  superior  officers  rendered 
him  the  military  salute.  Deputa- 
tions from  Bersaglieri  and  even 
Carabineers  came  to  inform  the 
General  that  they  were  prepared 
to  march  on  Rome.      *Good,'   he 
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answered  invariably,  'we  shall 
meet  there  even  if  we  do  not  go 
together.'  As  we  were  leaving 
Bieti  came  the  news  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Rome;  that  the  gates 
were  barricaded,  the  barracks  of 
the  Zonaves  blown  np,  street*fight- 
ing  between  the  Traaieverini  and 
the  Papalini,  the  former  trinm- 
phant.  This  news  decided  the 
UenenJ  to  march  on  the  frontier. 
On  the  road  we  met  Menotti, 
astounded  to  see  his  father,  whom 
he  still  thought  prisoner  at  Caprera. 
It  was  decided  to  encamp  that 
night  on  the   Italian  frontier;   to 


the  details  of  this,  one  of  the  m< 
characteristic  episodee  of  Garih 
dian  expeditions. 

Among  Garibaldi's  officers  w 
were  convinced  that  no  attempt 
enter  Bome  would  succeed  until  t 
Romans  were  in  ftdl  insuTrectii 
were  the  two  younger  members 
the  Cairoli  &mily,  Enrico  and  GK 
vanni.  Of  these  five  brothers  Cai 
was  killed  at  Yarese  in  1859,  Lni 
at  Naples  in  i860,  Benedetto,  tl 
eldest,  was  lamed  for  life  at  E 
Fermo. 

He  and  Enrico  were  making  a  ton 
of  instruction    in   Europe,  baviD 


organise  the  battalions  as  they  came    just  graduated,  the  one  as  a  phys 


up;  then  make  straight  for  Rome 
at    dawn.     An    Italian    regiment, 
under    Colonel   R.,    'guarded  the 
fix>ntier,'    which    phrase   was   sup- 
posed to  mean  defended  it  against 
the  volunteers.     But  officers   and 
soldiers  vied  with  each    other   in 
feeding    and    clothing     our    men. 
There  was  but  one  vacant  bed  in 
the  inn,  and    that    was   given    to 
Oaribaldi.      I  was  making  him  a 
poncho  out  of  a  railway  rug,  for 
the  nights  were  cold,  and  he  was 
beginning  already  to   suffer  firom 
the  effects  of  his  previous  exposure 
and  fatigue,  when  Canzio  broue^ht 
me  a  telegram  from  the  Florentme 
committee.     *  Cross    the    frontier ; 
CiaJdini    has    sent   carabineers  to 
arrest    the    General.'      We    woke 
him,  and  he  ended   the  night  on 
the    Papal   temtory.      Masses    of 
volunteers  also  crossed,  and  in  the 
morning  Garibaldi  reviewed  them 
in  two  detachments — Mosto's  bat- 
talions   at    Monte    Maggiore,  and 
Frigesy's  at  Monte  Libretto,   and 
was  just  giving  the  command  for 
the    onward     march    when    there 
reached  him  news   that   filled  our 
hearts  with   grief  and   consterna- 
tion.    The  rumour  ran  that   both 
the    Cairoli    brothers     had     been 
killed   under  the   walls   of  Rome. 
This  rumour    was    only    partially 
true.      One  only  was  killed,   and 
from  the  lip8  of  the  other  and  from 
the  remHining  survivors  I  collected 


cian,  the  other  as  an  officer  of  ei 
gineers,  when  Ghuribaldi's  war  nol 
reached  there,  and  decided  them  c 
going  straight  into  Rome.     Thei 
they     were     convinced     that    tl 
Romans  onlv  needed  arms  and  tl 
certainty  or  succour  to  renew  tl 
revolution  of   1849,   ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
efforts  were  bent  on  smuggling  ini 
Rome  700  muskets,  revolvers,  an 
ammunition,  which  had  been  pi 
on  board   a  tarta/na  now  oruisn 
near  Civita  Vecchia.     The  tarta' 
was  surprised,   and  the  arms  fa 
to  be   buried;   the  brothers  w> 
bemished  from  Rome,  and,  noth 
daunted,    arranged    with    Gent 
Fabrizzi  at  Term  to  take  in  a  fi 
supply  by  rail    to  Passo    Coi 
thence  by  the  Tiber  into  Rome. 

Choosing  some  100  of  the 
daring  of  their  friends,  they  sc 
from  Temi  on  their  perilous  ei 
tion  on  the  very  day  that  Gar 
reappeared  in  Florence.     Un 
nately  some  miscreants  had  1 
up  the  railway  between  Terj 
Passo  Corese,  so  the  march  ha 
performed  on  foot  across  the 
tain  paths. 

Before  setting  out,  Enrico 
commander  of  the  expeditio 
and  resifted  his  men,  retain 
76,    whom   he    divided   in 
sections,  and  subdivided  ir 
five  bands  of  four  soldier 
corporal,  thus  to  secure  r 
persion  and  concentratior 
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'eomstaiices     might    dictate.      His 
•ddreas  was  short  bat  to  the  point. 
*If  I  fail  ia  my   daty,  shoot  me 
through  the  brain.    I  shall  assuredly 
shoot  any  one  of  yea  if  yon  fail  in 
yours.'     They  sto^rted   from  Temi 
at  4  A.M.  on  uie  2oth,  exhilarated  by 
the  splendid  panorama,  with  Soracte 
on  tl^ir  left,  the  richly  cultivated 
plains  interspersed  with  mountains 
of  historic  feone,  and  the  conviction 
in  their  hearts  that,  come  failure  or 
sncoess,  they  would  prove  worthy  of 
their  heroic  .tncestors.  They  reached 
Cantalupo after  a  march  of  22  miles 
at  9  P.M.,   and    were    cheered    by 
meeting    Gucchi,    who    had    come 
from,  and  was  returning  to,  Rome, 
where  he  assured  them  that  the  in- 
surrection was  fixed  for  the  night 
of  the  22nd. 

On  reaching  a  little  inn  near  the 
frontier  they  found  it  occupied  by 
ca?ahy  of  the  Italian  army,  but  the 
oflicers  dislodged  their  own  men,  so 
tliat  the  volunteers  might  rest  and 
P&Hake  of  a  good  meal  before  em- 
bwking.  During  the  night  they 
^roesed  the'  frontier,  and  found  the 
^nns  ready  on  the  shore ;  embarked 
Ilia  Urge  wherry  and  two  smaller 
boats,  somewhat  dismayed  that  two 
others  assigned  to  them  had  dis- 
appeared. Enrico  had  arranged  with 
^e  patriots  in  Rome  for  signal 
K^ta  at  the  point  where  the  Tever- 
one  or  A  nine  runs  into  the  Tiber, 
to  indicate  the   commencement  of 

• 

'Jisnrrection,  whether  it  had  been 
■'iffocsted  or  yet  held  out.  He  also 
ordered  one  of  his  best  officers, 
Stragliati,  to  seize  a  patrol  of  Papal 
"Ofttmen,  who  guard  the  rivers  at 
tueir  confluence,  and  to  make  them 
pnsQners  without  firing  a  shot. 

At  3  P.M.  the  voyage  commenced, 
strict  silence  was  enjoined  which 
jeft  each  to  his  own  reflections; 
'^pes  of  landing  that  night  in  Borne 
""^Jiigling  with  thoughts  of  the  dear 
^  left  behind,  as  they  glided 
"y^ly  down  the  tawny,  eddying 
Jjver.  Ko  one  who  has  not  made 
^  same  voyage  can  imagine  the 
^•"^  beauty  of  the  scene.      From 


Corese,  the  ancient  Cures,  onoe 
the  greatest  of  Sabine  cities,  whence 
Numa  Pompilius,  the  Pontiff"  King, 
went  to  Rome  —  Romans  and 
Sabines  adopting  the  joint  name  of 
Quirites — ^the  river  winds  through 
an  almost  level  plain  with  only 
the  cone-shaped  shepherd's  huts, 
and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
farm-house  breaking  its  monotony ; 
the  huge  lean  cattle  grazing  on  its 
banks,  and  buffaloes  towing  the 
boats  up  stream.  Once  the  station 
of  Scorana  passed,  only  in  the  farther 
distance  are  the  purple  mountains 
visible.  For  those  true  lovers  of 
this  country  every  crested  mountain 
had  its  history.  Monte  Rotondo  re- 
called the  fratricidal  wars  of  the 
Orsini  and  the  Golonna ;  the  ruined 
tower  of  Mentana,  the  massive  pile 
of  Marcigliana,  the  glories  of  No- 
mentum  and  Crustumerium.  On 
that  night  the  sun  set  in  all  its 
splendour,  gilding  every  crest  and 
turret  with  its  rays,  then  irradiating 
the  fleecy  clouds  (which  the  shep- 
herds call  peceorelle).  as  thev  rose 
from  the  horizon  tonched  with  his 
latest  kiss,  and  also  the  glistening 
bayonets  of  a  patrol  of  Papalini  mak- 
ing their  evening  rounds. 

A  peremptory  *  Hnsh  !  *  fix)m  the 
commander  checked  the  impulse  of 
the  volunteers  to  rise  and  shoulder 
their  arms,  and  the  boats  passed  on 
unnoticed;  the  witching  beauty  of 
the  twilight  hour  so  rai-e  in  Italy, 
but  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  inspiring  a  trustful  calm. 

The  two  missing  boats  had  but 
floated  down  the  stream,  and  were 
regained,  so  that  the  volunteers  were 
relieved  from  the  dread  that  spies 
had  preceded  them  to  Rome,  and 
now  the  commander  himself  broke 
the  silence  by  a  joyous  whisper. 

'White  lights!  Stragliati  has 
succeeded,'  and  on  making  for  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  just  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Anine,  they  found 
four  prisoners  in  Stragliati's  bark, 
armed  with  splendid  carbines  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
cast-off*  flintlocks  oi  t\ie  'S%Xl\aT>a^ 
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Onard  consigned  to  the  yolnnteers. 
The  satisfaction  at  the  trifling 
Bnccess  was  dimmed  by  the  non- 
appearance of  any  beacon  lights 
indicative  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Bome.  Enrico  ordered  the  arms 
to  be  landed  by  one  half  of  the  men, 
sent  two  messengers  on  foot  to 
Bome,  then  but  two  miles  distant, 
and  despite  the  darkness  explored 
the  neighbourhood,  the  anxiety  for 
news  banishing  sleep.  The  dawn 
rose  chill  and  misty ;  but  no  beacon 
li^bt  shone  to  justify  their  march. 
Giovanni,  with  his  five  sqxiadrons, 
was  sent  to  open  a  pathway  through 
a  hedge  surrounding  a  cane-field, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  screen 
the  soldiers  from  observation ;  but, 
the  first  sun  rays  dispelling  the 
illusion,  Giovanni  climbed  the  steep 
ascent,  and,  on  the  crest  of  the  last 
spur  of  the  lava-formed  Monte 
Parioli,  descried,  on  the  flat  thickly- 
planted  platform,  a  newly  built 
villa,  which  he  at  once  decided 
to  occupy.  He  arrested  a  peasant, 
armed  with  a  carbine,  who  said 
that  he  was  the  vintner  of  Signer 
Gloria,  the  owner  of  the  villa. 
GKovanni  in  answer  to  the  poor 
frightened  creature's  prayers  that 
he  would  not  shoot  him,  gave  him 
a  napoleon,  and  promised  to  pay 
for  aU  the  provisions  that  he  would 
furnish,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  j^rmhouse  at  the  opposite  angle 
of  the  platform  to  fetch  the  keys  of 
the  villft.  From  the  upper  windows 
of  this  villa  he  could  distinguish 
clearly  the  Coliseum  and  the  Capitol ; 
every  dome  and  cupola  of  the  city 
bathed  in  the  early  sun  rays,  and 
turning  saw  the  &ce  of  his  brother 
Enrico  illuminated  by  the  same  rays 
which  enabled  him  to  look  his  last 
on  the  city  of  his  soul. 

It  was  from  this  height  that  the 
Roman  artillery  in  1849  drove  the 
French,  who  had  occupied  some  of 
the  houses  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
back  across  Ponte  Molle,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
entering  Bome  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.    No  sign  of  any  unusual 


movement  being  visible  in  the  still 
sleeping  city,  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation, rejecting  all  idea  of 
turning  back  and  joining  Menotti, 
it  was  decided  to  occupy  the  villa 
and  the  farmhouse ;  tosendMnrattiy 
a  Roman,  on  to  Rome,  and,  if  no 
signal  came,  to  attempt  an  entrance 
daring  the  night  in  smaU  detach- 
ments. 

As  the  steep  ascent  from  the  river, 
which  this  spur  of  Mount  Parioli 
literally  overhangs,  rendered  an 
attack  from  that  side  improbable, 
and  as  the  villa  ofibred  the  possifaility 
of  a  sharp  if  short  defence,  and  the 
road  below  the  one  line  of  retreat,  it 
was  decided  to  occupy  this  and  the 
roads  leading  thence  to  the  fiEum- 
honse,  which,  situated  at  the  angle 
of  'the  platform  that  is  easiest  of 
access,  would  probably  be  the  point 
chosen  by  the  assailants  whom  they 
might  expect  at  any  moment.  Thia 
fSarmhouse  ofiering  an  excellent  post 
of  observation,  sentinels,  armed  only 
with  revolvers,  were  stationed  at 
the  windows  ;  one  section  with  the 
muskets  below,  the  other  two  sec- 
tions in  and  round  the  villa.  All  the 
peasants  that  passed  were  arrested, 
and  the  communications  between 
the  bands  carefully  maintained. 

At  mid-day  a  bright-eyed  preco- 
cious urchin  of  nine  years  brought 
a  letter  from  Muratti,  who  had  not 
yet  seen  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, but  informed  Enrico  that  the 
insurrection  had  broken  out  and 
been  instantly  sufibcated  owing 
principally  to  the  want  of  arms. 
The  Roman  Gavroche,  who  seemed 
fully  imbued  with  the  importance 
of  his  mission,  refusing  all  gifts,  re- 
turned with  this  last  characteristic 
letter  from  Enrico. 

We  should  have  entered  last  night  had 
we  been  warned  of  the  movement  and  beeik 
famished  with  a  gnide.  Onr  position  is  is 
itself  a  strong  one,  but  we  are  few — 73  bold 
youths  in  all — who,  in  case  of  attack,  will 
make  a  resolute  but  brief  defence.  Give  urn 
clear,  precise,  positive  orders.  If  you  order  ^ 
bold  cottp  for  the  coming  night,  send  mb  » 
guide,  and  we  will  obey  at  all  haaids 
We  cannot  answer  for  remaining  hero  to 
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moBow;  we  are  80  feur,  and  miracles  are 
oat  of  date.  Write  clearly :  the  messenger 
is  safe. 

ThroQghoiLt   the   day  they  had 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  being 
watched,  as,  from  the  first,  a  sentinel 
bad  pointed  ont  a  strange-looking 
figure  on  a  loggia  of  a  large  monas- 
t^  about  half  a  mile  off.    It  might 
be  a  statne,  but  it  looked  like  a  man; 
etui,  as  it  remained  motionless  for 
bonis,  ihey  concluded  that  it  must 
be  the  former.     Only  when  at  3  p.m. 
Stragliati     from     the    farm-house 
warned  the  commander  that  a  strong 
band  of  armed  men  was  visible  in  the 
distance,  Oiovanni  turned  his  spy- 
glass again  on  the  loggia;  the  figure 
bad  disappeared,  but  thd  foe   was 
adrancing,  and   he  concluded  that 
inlessthiui  two  hours  would  be  upon 
them.  Now  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Guribaldi  would  at  once 
ba?e  shifted  his  position,  as  in  all 
cues  when  he  has  a  fixed  object  in 
yvm  he  never  allows  the  enemy  to 
choose  the  time  and  place  of  attack, 
but  the  Cairoli  brothers  had  pledged 
their  word  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
thought  of    turning    back    never 
crossed  their  minds.  Keepingasharp 
watch,  aU  the  soldiers  set  themselves 
philofiophically  to  devour  the  rations 
prepared  for  them  by  the  terrified 
peasants ;  and  then  Enrico,  passing 
^h  squadron   in  review,  agreed, 
that^  should  the  attack  not  take  place 
that  night,  they  should  carry  out 
their  plan  of  reaching  Borne  m  de- 
tachments.     Leaving  Giovanni  in 
cbarge  of  the  &rm-house  he  returned 
to  the  other  two  sections  stationed 
'I'idway  between  it  and  the  villa.  At 
5  P>M.  the  enemy  burst  open  the  gate 
wing  to  the  farm-house,  and  at 
Ofice  fired  on  the  squadrons  drawn 
^p  in  line  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
And  they  stood  to  receive  the  fire, 
^wing  it  useless  to   waste  their 
J«ot  tin  the  enemy  came  within  two 
'^^red  yards.     The  Papalini  were 
^'P^with  breechloaders,  perhaps 
inth  chaaaepots,   but  they  aimed 
°^7)  and  the  first   shots  passed 
''^'iBieaBlj  aboTe  the  heads  of  the 


defenders.     When  they  finally  fired 
many  of  the  muskets  missed  fire, 
and  they  eagerly  obeyed  an  order 
from  Giovanni  to  cut  down  a  slight 
hedge    which    partially    concealed 
them  from  the  foe,  and  to  ^  use  their 
muskets  as  handles  to  their  bayo- 
nets.'   Even  this  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble owing  to  the  low,  thickly  planted, 
cane  -  crossed    vines,    and    Enrico 
coming  up  ordered  them  to  fall  back 
fighting.     Two  of  their  number  fell 
with  ghastly  wounds,  Moruzzi  and 
Castagnini,  both  Pavcse ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  them  off  without 
exposing  them  to  fresh  wounds,  so, 
facing  the  foe  and  still  firing,  the 
volunteers  reached  the   other  two 
sections  and  took  up  their  position 
on  the  left.     A  portion  of  the  men 
were  sent  to  prepare  the  villa  for  a 
last  desperate  defence,  and  others  to 
prevent  the  enemy,  advancing  with 
rapid    strides,   from   turning  their 
right  and  cutting  them  off  from  this 
their  stronghold  and  line  of  retreat. 
As  the  Papalini,  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops,  neared  them,  Enrico  shouted 
*  To    the    bayonet  !*    and    himself 
sprang  forward,  followed  by  tlie  en- 
tire third  section  and  a  portion  of 
the  others;  and,  despite  the  vines 
and  the  disadvantages  of  the  soil — 
the  road  being  some  six  feet  lower 
than  the  fields  on  either  side^such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge 
that  the  enemy  turned  and  fled.  En- 
rico, in  full  pursuit,  gained  a  higher 
vantage-ground,  and  only  halted  for 
a  second  at  Giovanni's  passionate  en- 
treaty, '  Enrico,  let  us  go  together.' 
In  a  moment  the  brothers,  Bassini, 
and  two  others  stood  side  by  side; 
then,   seeing  a  fresh    detachment 
of    Papalini      undecided    whether 
to     advance    or     retreat,     dashed 
forward  and  discharged   their  re- 
volvers in  their  midst.     The  Papa- 
lini were  ten  to  one,  and  a  series 
of     hand-to-hand     tights    ensued. 
Giovanni   fell    first    wounded     in 
the   head,    and,    faHing,    saw   En- 
rico  surrounded    by   the    captain, 
whom  he  had  wounded,  and  other 
four.     A  moment  aiteryr^xdA  wA 
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Enrico  sank  beside  him,  one  bnUet 
through  his  head,  another  through 
his  lungs.  Giovanni,  though  blinded 
with  his  own  blood,  stretched 
out  his  arm  and  cradled  the 
dying  head  upon  his  breast.  Bas- 
smi,  Mantovani,  and  others  also 
fell,  and  the  Papalini  fled  ;  each 
one,  however,  with  his  sword,  if  an 
officer,  with  his  bayonet,  if  a 
soldier,  giving  the  wounded  a 
parting  slash.  *  Cowardly  French,* 
cried  Enrico,  trying  once  more  to 
rise.  He  had  the  supreme  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  '  cowards ' 
were  not  Italians  and  to  see  them 
fly.  Then  his  eyes  glazed  and  he 
murmured:  ^BosthnoiD lamdying? 
Lave  to  ^mother,  Benedetto,  and 
friend — the  problem  is  solved.^ 

One  last  attempt  to  rise,  then 
a  long  sigh,  and  the  veteran  of 
seven-and- twenty  was  lying  a  corpse 
on  the  breast  of  the  younger,  who 
rained  down  tears  of  blood  on 
the  beloved,  unanswering  corpse. 
Enrico  was  a  soldier  by  instinct,  and 
by  experience  gained  in  four  cam- 
paigns ;  impetuous,  imperious,  toying 
with  danger,  foremost  ever  in  the 
fray ;  a  recognised  leader  among 
his  own — Giovanni  equally  fearless 
and  devoted  to  his  country,  but 
gentle,  tender,  courteous,  kind, 
worshipping  Enrico,  from  whom  he 
could  never  bear  to  be  separated, 
and  to  follow  whom  he  had  thrown 
up  his  commission  in  the  army. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  never 
knew,  till,  tortured  by  pain  and  the 
unanswered  cry  of  the  comrades 
lying  around,  *  Help  for  the 
wounded/  he  laid  Enrico  back 
against  the  tree  where  both  had 
fallen,  and  with  Bassini,  wounded 
also,  crawled  back  to  the  farm-house. 
Here  they  found  Movuzzi  shriek- 
ing from  the  agony  of  his  wounded 
limb  bent  under  him ;  managed  to 
move  him  to  an  easier  posture ;  then 
Giovanni  went  in  search  of  the 
peasants.  Iferrifled,  they  came, 
gave  him  water,  and  staunched  his 
wounds,  then  forced  him  to  lie 
down  on  a  bed  o£  straw,  fever  and 


delirium  keeping  him  from 
but  never  drowning  his  oonf 
ness  of  loss,  or  stopping  bis  i 
entreaty  to  bring  in  Enrico  an 
water  to  the  wounded. 

At  dawn  he  forced  a  peaf 
lead  him  to  the  scene  of  last  i 
slaughter ;  dead  and  wounde 
been  carried  off;  he  could  onlj 
the  blood-stained  soil  with  his 
and  his  tears.  The  peasant,  tm 
fled  to  remain,  left  him  alone, 
dragged  himself  to  the  villa 
the  hospital  fl&g  was  h 
Heedless  that  the  Holy  Fatii 
refused  to  recognise  the  C 
Convention,  he  rushed  in  ai 
byside  found  the  corpses  of  ! 
and  their  dead  friend  Maul 
The  wounded  were  in  anothei 
and  three  brave  comrade 
risked  liberty  and  life  to  tend 
and  forfeited  the  former ;  1 
Papalini  who  dared  not 
during  the  day,  came  at  du 
carried  dead,  wounded,  and  pri 
into  Rome,  where  they  wei 
tributed  between  the  cemete 
hospitals,  and  the  prisons. 

To  this  sad  story,  told  1 
detail,  but  in  so  exaggerated 
that  it  seemed  to  us  at  firs 
the  entire  band  had  pe: 
Guribaldi  listened  with  qui 
lip ;  then  an  awful  sternne 
thered  over  his  face  as  he  ] 
*  How  came  you  back  alive 
the  tale  ? '  Then  he  added 
will  avenge  them  speedily 
only  comment. 

I  slept  that  night  at  Passo 
in  order  to  await  some  ami] 
material  that  was  promised, 
at  dawn  received   an   oi'dei 
Caozio  to  come  up  immediate) 
the  General's  carriage  and  a 
one  that  we  had    secured, 
sound  of  musketry  in  the  di 
of  Monte   Rotondo    hastenc 
steps.     As  I  reached  the  fooi 
mount,  Basso  met  me,  saying 
carriages  can   go  no   &rthi 
Papalini   hold   the   road;'   f 
'  Come  along,  I  think  I  canlfi 
up  in  time  for  sport.* 
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the  Via  Salara  and  cross- 
tilroad  we  scrambled  np 
lauL  almost  perpendicn- 
ij  a  warning  note  being 
ike  officers  echeloned 
ides.  Ab  we  reached  the 
16  ballets  fell  like  hail. 
Menotti,  Bicciotti,  and 
re  leading  the  attack  in 

laree  held  the  tovna,  and 
Barberini  castle  on  its 
More  than  one  of  onr 
itaggered  nnder  the  mar- 
of  the  Zouaves  stationed 
afied  walls.  '  My  Zenese 
3ae!'  shonted  Garibaldi, 
ting  on  that  chosen  band 
with  a  prond,  assnred 
kt  their  head  marched 
osto,  erect  and  dauntless, 
ng  that  he  was  marching 
ry,  if  through  death,  no 
SVen  so  had  he  led  his 
the  front  at  Calatafimi, 
(mnded  by  the  Neapolitan 
•  had  taken  np  their  posi- 
16  crests  of  the  mountains, 
the  fire  of  their  cannon, 
the  most  advantageous 
is  own  brother  Carlo  fell 
I  39  out  of  I  GO  by  his 

sir  bayonet  charge  had 
)  fate  of  the  day.  Landi, 
soldiers,  evacuated  Cala- 
nng  several  guns  to  the 
Again  at  Milazzo,  rein- 
the  survivors  of  Pisa- 
idition,  who  came  straight 
Bourbon  dungeons  into 
Idian  ranks — it  was  the 
f  Genoese  sharpshooters 
the  battle  front  un> 
'.  Again  they  were  re- 
al! their  numbers,  again 
by  the  very  flower  of 
eer  corps,  to  be  again 
on  the  Voltumo. 
r  marched  now^,  swiftly 
y,  the  Zouaves  marking 
for  deadly  aim.  Uziel, 
ly  ibll  mortally  wounded 
b ;  by  his  side,  Lieutenants 
un  Dagnino,   with  the 


rank  and  file  in  fair  proportion. 
Then  Mosto  fell  himself,  his  leg 
smashed  with  a  rifle  bullet. 

Such  ambulance  material  as  we 
had  was  left  below  in  the  carriages, 
but  Doctor  Pastore  did  the  work  of 
ten  surgeons.  In  a  very  short  time 
we  had  arranged  a  temporary  hos- 
pital in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria, 
just  evacuated  by  the  monks.  The 
volunteers  carried  off  their  own 
wounded,  bringing  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  the  convent.  The  others 
were  perforce  left  in  the  houses 
near  the  gates,  as  the  fire  raged  too 
fiercely  to  bring  them  across.  We 
floated  a  huge  black  flag  over  the 
convent,  and  though  the  enemy 
could  distinctly  see  that  it  was 
being  used  merely  as  a  hospital, 
they  turned  the  cannon  on  it  de- 
liberately. Balls  and  bombs  burst 
in  the  courtyard,  and  several  rooms 
in  the  western  wing  were  destroyed. 
Of  food  there  was  none,  even  for 
the  wounded.  I  could  only  boil 
down  some  seed  com  left  in  the 
granary,  and  flavour  it  with  lard. 
They,  however,  found  it  most  ap- 
petising, and  later  in  the  day  some 
foragers  drove  me  in  one  of  the 
never-fidling  regiments  of  turkeys, 
which  form  quite  a  feature  in  the 
Roman  Campagna. 

The  wounded  were  many,  and  the 
surgeons  comparatively  few,  so  pre- 
sently I  went  up  towards  the  city 
gate  to  entreat  some  medical  stu- 
dents to  come  to  our  aid,  but  they 
declined  to  exchange  their  moskets 
for  knives,  only  promising  to  come 
as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over.  As  I 
was  returning,  feeling  rather  discon- 
solate, Viggiani,  Garibaldi's  Sar- 
dinian rescuer,  came  up  and  said, 
'  Look  how  the  General  is  exposing 
himself;  could  no  one  induce  him 
to  take  a  little  more  care  of  his  life, 
at  least  until  we  get  under  the  very 
walls  of  Rome  ?  '  I  shook  my  head, 
well  knowing  the  hopelessness  of 
such  an  attempt.  Scarcely  ten 
minutes  could  have  elapsed  when,  as 
I  was  helping  some  of  the  soldioic^ 
to  make  litters  in  the  old  BtyVe^Ao^ 
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thmBting  mnskets  tliroagh  the  arms 
of  their  paletots,  Yiggiani  fell  dead 
at  onr  ^et  with  a  bullet  through 
his  brain. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  a  lively, 
careless  set  of  sufferers  as  those 
gathered  in  the  convent.  Very  few 
were  on  beds,  not  all  at  first  even 
on  straw ;  many  of  them  asked  to 
be  laid  nearest  to  the  windows, 
where  they  could  see  the  fight.  As 
fresh  wounded  were  brought  in, 
they  had  to  tell  exactly  the  tale  of 
how  went  the  day,  all  asking 
eagerly  whether  the  General  and 
his  sons  were  safe. 

Towards  evening  the  firing  ceased, 
and  we  were  able  to  take  food  and 
succour  to  the  wounded  in  the 
houses  near  the  gates,  where  they 
were  lying  huddled  together  Hke 
herrings  in  a  barrel.  But  they  de- 
clined altogether  to  be  taken  to  the 
convent,  observing  that  it  was  not 
worth  while,  as  they  would  be  sure 
to  sleep  in  Monte  Botondo  to- 
morrow. 

Throughout  that  night  Garibaldi 
never  rest^ed  for  a  moment.  He 
had  fired  the  gate  of  the  city,  just 
opposite  the  convent,  and  all  night 
long  it  blazed  up  magnificently, 
while  he  and  his  sons  visited  all  the 
outposts,  superintended  the  erection 
of  barricades,  and  occupied  all  the 
paths  in  the  main  road  so  as  to 
shut  off  all  possibility  of  the  Zouaves' 
retreat  on  Home.  Once  he  came  as 
far  as  the  convent,  to  listen  to  the 
news  brought  by  a  messenger  from 
Bome,  found  the  boiled  com  *  capital 
stuff,'  and  washed  it  down  with 
some  of  the  monks'  rare  wines,  but 
declined  to  touch  a  turkey,  saying 
that  all  such  delicacies  must  be  left 
for  the  wounded. 

At  dawn  he  found  that  the  gar- 
rison had  entrenched  themselves 
in  the  Piombini  palace.  He  entered 
at  the  still  burning  gate,  at  the 
head  of  a  picked  band  of  men, 
occupied  the  houses,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers to  inform  the  garrison  that 
he  should  bum  the  castle. 

I   iad  secured  a  written  order 


for  requisitions,  went  in 
band  of  picked  boys,  and  li 
at  the  door  of  every  he 
quested  sheets,  mattresset, 
and  bread.  Every  article  "^ 
nished  willingly  by  the 
inhabitants  except  the  latte 
the  Zouaves  seemed  to  hi 
sumed,  and  the  bakehonfi 
closed.  This  was  a  rah 
but  at  eleven  o'clock  the  w 
appeared  upon  the  summii 
old  castle.  The  garrison 
dered  at  discretion.  The 
were  allowed  to  retain  t 
volvers  and  sword,  the  sold 
armed,  and  all  sent  towa 
frontier.  I  was  arrang 
wounded  in  their  beds  in 
pital  as  they  all  marcl 
Garibaldi,  not  aware  of  i 
dicament,  sent  me  an  ordei 
them  a  ration  of  bread 
This  being  impossible,  I  i 
to  the  town  and  made  the  ? 
Zouaves  as  comfortable  as  i 
sible,  keeping  them,  howei 
tirely  separate  from  our  ow 

On  the  same  dav  P 
Cipriani  came  up  with 
ordered  ambulance  to  caa 
own  wounded  across  the  i 
and  to  our  horror  we  fou 
some  of  them  who  had  been  ¥ 
on  the  previous  day,  and  ca 
the  station  of  Monte  Botox 
been  deliberately  assassins 
the  Zouaves.  Fourteen  c 
were  killed.  Giordano  Ettox 
had  received  fourteen 
wounds ;  Lenari  Sante  di 
seventeen  ;  Bartolani  Qeroi 
Temi  thirty-two !  These 
were  verified  by  our  surgi 
the  time,  officially  pnblifl£' 
never  denied.  Let  it  be  a 
the  honour  of  the  ItaHai 
there  was  no  retaliation 
wounded  Zouaves  were,  I 
own  confession,  treated  as  i 
and  skilfully  as  our  own. 

Towards   evening    Dr.   ] 
onr  surgeon-general  of  '66, 
husband,  came  up.     GhoilN 
dulged  in  a  sly  laugh  as 
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I  them,  and  named  the  latter 
hief  of  his  staff,  old  General 
■i,  the  Bayard  of  Italian  revo- 
lt being  the  chief.  The  news 
lome  was  good, 
ibaldi  left  Monte  Botondo  for 
imovo,  sent  on  the  troops  to 

GKnbileOy  intending  to  cross 
ber  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and, 
Dg  Rome  by  Monte  Mario, 
t  ihe  insurrection,  again  fixed 
\  38th.  But  during  the  night 
tbe  news  that  the  insorrec- 
lad  failed;  and,  in  fact,  on 
ay  the  Zonaves  had  attacked 
le  in  the  Trastevere,  where  it 
eJieyed  the  conspirators  met. 
mmise  was  trae.  GKuditta 
tiy  true  type  of  a  Roman 
0,  with  her  hnshand  and  sons, 
making  cartridges  and  other 
wtionB  for  the  evening,  when 
oayes  snrronnded  and  entered 
vDse.  The  inmates  defended 
^es  step  by  step,  firing  from 
indows  and  down  the  stair- 
then  barricaded  themselves 
he  npper  rooms.  Ginditta 
ed  the  escape  of  a  number, 
e,  with  the  rest,  had  gained 
er  workshop  where  the  looms 
kept.     Here   they  were  fol- 

by  the   Zonaves,  now  lite- 
Ironk  with  rage  and   blood. 
ki  was  the  first  to  fall,  hewn 
oes  at  his  wife's  feet,   then 
1  of  sixteen,  then  a  child  of 
whom  she  held  in  her  arms 
ing  like  a  lioness  her  yonng  ; 
he,  too,  fell  prostrate,  dead 
the  slain.     As  she,  her  has- 
•nd  two  sons,  had  forfeited 
tret,  so  her  nnbom  child  had 
18  his  life  for  Rome. 
I  woond  failure  naturally  dis- 
led  the  boldest  within  the 
he  sequestration  of  the  few 
osaeesed  rendering  it  impos- 
3r  them  again   to  take  the 
re. 
baldi    now    decided     on     a 

reconnoitring  expedition 
he  Teyeroni,  and  with  a  few 
and  gmdee,  the  Genoese  bat- 
,    end    Menotti's    regiment, 


took  up  his  position  on  the  hills 
that  overlook  Rome  from  the  eastern 
side.  Spying  out  the  Gasale  dei 
Pazzi,  Garibaldi  said,  'that  will 
serve  for  a  watch-tower,*  and  ad- 
vanced with  Ganzio  and  my  hus- 
band through  the  vineyard  leading 
to  it.  Fortunately  two  guides  had 
preceded  him.  One  fell  wounded 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  the  other 
informed  the  General  in  time  that 
the  house  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  who  also  had  sent  out  a 
detachment  to  spy  out  the  land. 
Coming  thus  to  close  quarters  with 
what  they  deemed  a  cavalry  patrol, 
the  latter  took  to  flight,  and  recrossed 
the  Nomentana  Bridge,  which  they 
had  mined  with  the  intention  of 
blowing  it  up  in  case  the  Ghuribal- 
dians  should  attempt  to  cross. 

I  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning  in  baking  kids,  sheep, 
and  turkeys  in  a  huge  oven  at  For- 
nonuovo,  then  halted  with  Dr. 
Bertani  at  Marcigliana,  a  pile  of 
old  fivrm  buildings,  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Grustumerium  to  prepare  an  am- 
bulance ;  then,  leaving  our  carriage 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  alter- 
nately  rode  and  climbed  up  the  steep 
hill-path  leading  to  the  Villa  Gee- 
china.  Never  since  i860  had  I 
observed  such  order  and  discipline 
accompanied  by  such  high  spirits 
among  the  volunteers.  Marching 
onwards  to  Rome  visible  in  the 
near  blue  distance,  with  that  goal  of 
three  generations  actually  in  sight, 
they  sung  as  they  marched  all  the 
old  war  songs  of  1848  ;  the  refrain 
of  the 

Giovin'  ardenti, 

which  has  undergone  so  many  trans- 
formations from  Viva  Pio  Noiw !  to 
Viva  la  Bepubhlica!  now  ending 
simply 

Viya  r  Italia  e  la  Liberti^ ! 

Adhering  strictly  to  his  intention 
of  making  a  strong  reconnoitring 
expedition.  Garibaldi  gave  orders 
to  his  battalions  not  to  fire  on  a 
hatt&lion  which,  coming  out  ixooi 
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Borne,  recTosaed  the  bridge ;  left  a 
company  to  defend  the  Casale, 
placed  tiie  Genoese  battalions  in  the 
vinejainlB  and  in  the  avenue  leading 
thence  to  La  Gecchina  to  await  the 
assault.  The  enemy  taking  up  a 
parallel  position  on  the  right  of  the 
Teyerone  tired  up  at  our  men  with- 
out; effect.  Another  column  now 
came  out  from  Rome,  and  to  these 
Menotti's  regiment  was  opposed, 
still  with  the  same  order  not  to  fire. 
In  the  afternoon  two  tremendous 
explosions  were  heard ;  the  Papalini 
had  blown  up  Ponte  Molle  to  pre- 
vent entrance  on  that  side  of  the 
city. 

As  I  (»me  up  with  the  General 
he  was  standing  alone  looking 
thoughtfully  across  the  Campagna 
on  to  the  city.  Bj  his  side  was 
the  royal  proclamation,  formally 
forbidding  any  attempt  to  enter 
Rome,  denouncing  all  who  should 
follow  Garibaldi  as  rebels. 

'Shall  I  bring  your  dinner  to 
you  here,  General  P'  I  said,  not 
venturing  any  question  touching 
the  events  of  the  day.  *  We  shall 
march  back  to  Monte  Botondo,'  he 
answered.  With  this  astounding 
news  I  went  back  to  the  spot  where 
Fabrizzi,  Bertani,  and  my  husband 
were  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  on  their  joy 
at  being  the  first  to  enter. 

When  I  repeated  the  General's 
words  they  looked  at  me  as  though 
1  were  demented.  '  Back  to  Monte 
Botondo  ! '  they  exclaimed,  *  you 
must  have  been  mistaken ;  it  is  im- 
possible.' The  chief  and  vice- 
chief  of  the  staff  joined  the  General, 
who  said  to  the  latter,  '  Let  bonfires 
be  lighted  along  all  the  hills,  and 
do  you  see  that  the  countermarch  to 
Monte  Botondo  commences  before 
dawn,'  to  which  my  husband  re- 
plied, *  An  hour  before  dawn  the 
troops  shall  be  in  march.'  As  it 
seemed  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  13,000  Papal  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Bome  might  come  out 
e2i  rmieae  and  attack  us  during  the 
nighty  Colonel  Bertani  thought  it 


well  to  have  all  the  ambc 
rangemente  in  order,  and  it 
lot,  at  the  request  of  G^* 
rizzi,  to  communicate  to  tl 
officers  the  order  for  ret 
echpse  of  the  sun  at  full  ] 
occurring  among  people  1 
explain  the  phenomena 
scarcely  have  produced 
astonishment.  The  gay,  jo 
fidence  of  the  morning  wf 
transformed  into  sullen  lei 

'  Betum  to  Monte  Boton 
our  backs  on  Bome  !  Is  tk 
exodus  from  the  Tyrol  ? 
regular  army  crossed  the 
And  are  we  to  be  sent  to 
as  in  i860?' 

Others  again  abused  th< 
for  their  insurrectionary 
Others  asked  how   they 
expected  to  rise  when  the 
bade   them  and  proclain 
baldi  a  rebel. 

The  General,  taciturn 
communicative,   passed   t 
round  a  large  fire  in  the 
Villa,   and   here    the  Kii 
clamation    was    discusser 
measured  terms.  One  of  h 
suggested  'that  the  march 
would  be  shortened  by  a 
march  on  Florence.'     Thi 
tion     Gtkribaldi    rebuked 
adding  that  any  collisioi) 
the   volunteers    and    the 
army  would  be  fatal ;   th 
too  late  now  to  object  to 
stained  tricolour ;  that  if 
succeeded  in  entering  Boi 
the   French   could   inters 
army  would  follow,  and 
accept  the  crown  of  One  I 
Bome  for  ite  capital. 

The  battalions  commen 
march  precisely  an  hoi 
dawn.  The  General  and 
rode  in  the  van ;  the  viot 
the  staff  and  the  guides  hi 
the  i*ear,  and  just  as  the 
the  hill-top  the  rising  sm 
to  them  the  Bome  that  1 
abandoning,  and  to  the  en 
during  the  night  had  pku 
guns  on  the  Torre  Nomei 
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bers  of  the  bonfires  of  the 
i  camp.  On  these  they 
m  shota,  and,  finding  that 
iTCtnmed,  took  possession 

dei  Pazzi  and  Villa  Cec- 
Jdng  prisoners  two  iag- 
xm  their  grape  had  failed 
I. 

nbalanoe  aids  had  been 
ight,  picking  np  hundreds 
1^  strewed  on  the  hills  and 
aids,  which  proved  that 
the  volunteers  had  con- 
sir  countermarch  across 
9r.  I  distributed  the  meat 
iie  previous  day,  and  my 
baking  a  musket  from  one 
■&,  rode  up  to  Garibaldi 
I's  leg  on  the  point  of  his 
rhich  the  General  thank- 
ved  and  devoured,  rally- 
iff  on  their  preference  of 

to  meat  without  salt  or 

following  day  the  Gene- 
oed  me  to  his  eyrie  in  the 
Palace.  *Have  you  any 
Zouaves  of  note  ?  '    he 

neral ;  Lieutenant  Quatre- 
of  Charette's  favourite 
id  several  others.' 
go  into  Rome,  and  ex- 
im  for  the  dead  body  of 
I  the  wounded  Giovanni.' 
e  wrote  the  following 
Auctions : 

Corpo  Volontario  Italiano, 
Qaartiere  Generale. 

k  White  Mario  h  autorizzata  a 
oma  a  t  rat  tare  il  cambio  dei 
G.  Garibaldi. 

xmdo,  Not.  2,  1867. 

Oarbonelli  supplied  me 
a  carriage  and  pair  of 
went  to  the  Zouave  hospi- 
(Joatrebras  wrote  a  letter 
t'sWar  Minister,  E^anzler, 
ig  his  eyes,  took  with  me 
oorporal  of  the  Zouave 
and,  warned  that  Ponte 
I  Uown  up,  was  about  to 
mieiitaDa  road,  when  my 
st  his  veto  on  the  expe- 


dition, unless  I  was  accompanied  by 
two  G^ribaldian  guides  in  uniform. 
Demurring  altogether  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  arrangement,  I  was 
compelled  perforce  to  submit,  en- 
sconced myself  in  the  carriage  with 
my  wounded  corporal,  and  at  a 
rattling  pace  we  dashed  along  the 
road.  Before  reaching  Ponte  No- 
mentana,  I  saw  troops  posted  on 
a  spur  of  the  hill  to  the  left.  A 
gleam  of  triumph  flashed  across  the 
face  of  the  Zouave,  whose  bandage 
had  been  removed  as  soon  as  our 
own  outposts  were  passed.  I  looked 
at  the  soldiers  and  at  him. 

'  Frenchmen  P  '  I  asked. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered. 

Vainly  I  implored  one  of  the 
guides  to  return  to  Monte  Rotondo 
with  the  news.  They  had  their 
'  consign,'  and  this,  with  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  they  said,  forbade  thom 
to  leave  me.  At  the  Nomentana 
bridge  we  were  challenged  by  the 
'  Qui  va  lA  ? '  of  the  sentmel.  *  Take 
us  to  your  captain,'  I  answered;  and 
as  the  carriage  halted  under  the 
archway  of  the  tower.  Captain 
Simon,  of  the  ist  of  the  line,  came 
out.  I  showed  him  the  Gene- 
ral's order,  and  the  letter  from 
Quatrebras.  The  Zouave  confirmed 
my  statement  that  I  had  come  to 
treat  for  the  exchange  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  captain,  disarm- 
ing my  guides  and  binding  their 
eyes,  sent  me,  with  an  escort  of 
Papal  dragoons,  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  'Monsieur  le  General 
de  Failly,  Gommandant-en-Chef 
le  Corps  exp^ditionnaire  d'ltalie, 
Rome.'  Conducted  to  his  presence, 
I  insisted  that  my  mission  was  with 
General  Elanzler,  the  Pope's  War 
Minister,  and  after  some  demur  he 
sent  me  under  French  escort  to 
General  Kanzler's  residence.  The 
old  General  was  extremely  cour- 
teous, was  much  afflicted  by 
hearing  how  serious  was  the 
wound  of  Quatrebras,  inquired  of 
the  Zouave  the  number  of  the 
wounded,  and  how  they  had  been 
treated,  and  receiving  satiaSafiitory 
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answers,  said  that  he  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  exchanging  the  wonnded, 
askmg  at  the  same  time  whether 
I  had  any  anthority  to  treat  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  ?  *  None 
whatever,'  I  answered,  *yon  see, 
you  have  but  two,  and,  we  have 

300- ' 

Bnt  Enrico  Gairoli  was  a  major, 

he  continued,  Quatrebras  is  but  a 

lieutenant. 

'  My  major  is  dead,'  I  said,  ^  while 
your  lieutenant  is  alive,  and,  as  you 
see  by  his  letter,  most  anxious  to  be 
restored  to  Rome.'  Then  I  asked 
whether  I  might  be  taken  blind- 
folded to  the  hospital,  just  to  see 
Giovanni,  and  send  news  to  his 
bereaved  mother.  .  The  General 
promised  this,  but  said  that  he 
would  give  me  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  who  might  perhaps  au- 
thorise the  immediate  exchange  of 
Giovanni,  who  was  merely  a  soldier, 
with  my  corporal,  who  I  found  was 
Count  Gerardo  Werlingshoff,  much 
esteemed  among  the  Zouaves.  De- 
lighted with  this  prospect,  and  in 
my  part  of  *Own  Correspon- 
dent to  the  New  York  Trihu/ne,^  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Horace  Greeley, 
elated  with  the  idea  of  •  interviewing ' 
the  celebrated  Cardinal,  I  re- 
turned gleefully  to  the  carriage. 
The  General's  orderly  himself  gave 
the  order  to  drive  to  the  Vatican, 
when  suddenly  a  French  captain 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  before 
I  was  aware  of  it,  with  a  polite 
*  Permettez,*  he  took  the  letter  from 
Eiinzler  to  Antonelli  into  his  own 
hands,  ordered  two  soldiers  to 
mount  the  box,  and  when  it  arrived 
under  the  gateway  of  Antonelli 
Palace,  surrounded  the  carriage  by 
soldiers,  and  disappeared  with  the 
letter. 

His  interview  with  the  Cardinal, 
or  the  time  of  waiting  for  it,  must 
have  lasted  more  than  two  hours. 
One  of  the  soldiers,  perhaps  to  wile 
away  the  time,  showed  me  the 
chassepot  with  which  he  was  armed, 
descanting  on  its  deadly  merits. 
A  Homan,  whom  I  did  not  know, 


but  who  knew  me,  canu 
spoke.  I  managed  to  1 
whether  there  was  any  p 
of  sending  news  to  our  cai 
arrival  of  the  French.  '  Im] 
he  said,  '  a  mouse  could  nc 
from  Rome  to-day.' 

Finally,  the  captain  i 
saying,  '  I  am  sorry  to  ini 
that  you  are  a  prisoner, 
yours,  at  any  rate,'  I  a 
'  Take  me  back  to  G^nen 
ler.'  He  hesitated,  but  | 
orders  to  the  coachman,  w 
self  to  the  General,  and  thi 
again  admitted.  G-eneral 
confirmed  the  captain's  at 
though  with  evident  rel 
said  that  I  might  choose  a 
in  Rome  for  my  prison,  bu 
should  be  bound  to  see  me 
guarded.  Remonstrance 
less,  and  I  attempted  none 
bargaining  that  no  French 
should  be  among  the  gui 
half-a-dozen  PapaJ  dragoons 
me  to  the  H6tel  de  Rome, 
two  nights  and  day  that 
there  I  would  scarcely  t 
the  worst  enemy  I  might 
suffer. 

General     Kanzler    ordi 
Zouave  to  be  left   with  1 
mised  that  I  should  have 
body  of  Enrico,  and  the  1 
Giovanni  in  any  case.     Bu 
this,  nor  any  other  earth] 
deration  could  console  m€ 
knowledge  that  the  Fren 
were  even  now  marching 
our  unwarned,  I  might    1 
fenceless,   heroes.      As   tl 
add  insult  to  injury,  the 
who  had  been  the  cause 
arrest,  asked  if  he  should 
message  back  to  our  camp 
'  Yes,'  and  wrote  one  line  to 
band,  and  one  to  the  ai 
chief,  not  believing  at  all  t 
would  be  delivered,  then 
myself  to  my  fisite. 

The  following  day  was 
the  fatal  3rd  of  Novemh 
the  afternoon,  carriages  of' 
passed  under  the  window 
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hotel.  What  lessened  my  despair 
was  that  they  were  all  French. 
Somehow  the  day  wore  through, 
and  so  the  night. 

It  had  been  forgotten  to  relieve 
my  guard,  or  send  them  rations. 
I  pitied  the  poor  fellows,  and 
ordered  the  hotel-keeper  to  supply 
them.  They  could  give  rae  no  tid- 
ings, for,  as  yet,  the  truth  was  not 
known  in  Rome.  In  the  morrow 
General  Zappi  came  to  my  room, 
and,  I  must  say,  with  considerable 
gentleness,  broke  the  tidings  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Garibaldians  at  Men- 
tana,  unconsciously  exaggerating 
the  defeat,  adding  that  most  of  the 
ofl&cers  of  the  staff  were  killed  or 
wounded ;  Graribaldi  either  killed 
or  in  flight  across  the  frontier.  I 
spoke  as  I  felt,  incredulous.  Yet 
when  he  told  me  that  I  might  now 
go  to  the  hospital  and  see  the 
wounded,  and  then  i*etum  to  the 
Italian  frontier,  without  any  escort 
save  the  Zouave  corporal,  for  whose 
return,  unharmed,  I  was  to  pledge 
myself,  some  sort  of  belief  forced 
its  way  into  my  heart. 

To  the  hospital  I  was  taken 
blind-folded,  and  there  I  saw  Gio- 
vanni Cairoli. 

His  head  was  bound,  his  face 
ghastly ;  but  he  made  light  of  his 
wound,  caring  only  to  know  whe- 
ther the  dread  rumours  could  be 
true,  and  intensely  anxious  that  his 
mother  should  have  the  body  of 
her  third  boy  dead  for  Italy.  We 
did  our  best  to  fortify  each  other's 
incredulity.  That  Enrico's  body 
was  to  be  exhumed  and  laid  beside 
Carlo  and  Luigi  rejoiced  him  far 
more  than  to  know  that  he  himself 
was  to  be  fi^e.  On  both  these 
points  Kanzler  kept  his  word,  even 
before  the  regular  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  effected.  So  far  my 
mission  succeeded,  and  it  was  to 
me  a  sacred  one,  for  no  story  of 
modem  times,  since  Pisacane  went 
to  his  chosen  doom,  had  stirred  me 
as  the  mute  tragedy  enacted  at 
Villa  Gloria,  on  the  lonely  mounts 
i)f  PariolL 


It  was  the  calm  intelligent  ac- 
ceptance of  a  recognised  duty, 
whose  accomplishment  would  result 
in  no  special  glory ;  its  resolute 
fulfilment  in  the  face  of  desperate 
odds ;  the  refusal  to  accept  even  an 
honourable  chance  of  turning  back, 
which  lifts  the  Cairoli  brothers 
above  the  level  of  those  who  merely 
die  on  the  battle-field,  especially 
when  buoyed  up  by  Garibaldi's  eye 
and  voice. 

GKovanni  lived  to  write  the  story 
of  his  loved  Enrico's  exploits ;  but 
before  the  second  anniversary  he 
too  slept  beside  his  brothers,  soon  to 
be  joined  by  the  mother  who  gave 
them  birth,  and  laid  them  a  willing 
sacrifice  on  their  country's  altar. 

From  the  hospital,  no  longer 
blind-folded,  I  drove  through  the 
streets  of  Rome — Rome  decked  as 
for  a  holiday ;  Rome  that  seemed 
to  me  rejoicing  over  Italy's  defeat, 
an  unjust  feeling  certainly,  as  the 
mourners,  who  were  many,  had 
hidden  their  faces  from  the  hideous 
sight. 

As  we  issued  from  the  city  by 
the  Porto  Salario,  from  which  the 
barricades  were  only  just  cleared 
away,  the  Pope,  followed  by  his 
cardinals.  Generals  Kanzler,  Zappi, 
and  their  staffs,  the  French  General 
and  his  staff,  entered  triumphantly. 
Our  carriage  had  to  draw  aside  to 
let  them  pass.  Then  came,  most 
harrowing  sight  of  all,  about  fifty 
carriages  bringing  in  our  wounded. 
Those  in  the  front  carriage  recog- 
nised me,  and  I  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  spring  out  and  be  once 
more  in  their  midst.  *  Do  not,  for 
Gt)d's  sake,*  said  the  Zouave,  laying 
his  hand  entreatingly  upon  my 
arm,  *  they  will  want  you  to  re- 
main with  them,  and  you  will  not 
be  allowed.  There  wiU  be  an 
emeute ;  they  will  be  fired  upon.  I 
will  promise  to  go  and  see  them  in 
the  hospitals  on  my  return.'  I 
could  not  but  recognise  the  jus- 
tice of  the  advice.  The  coach- 
man dashed  on  along  the  road^ 
passing,  t\ioag\i  1  dadi  xio\»^^<cs^  '^ 
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through  the  village  of  Montana. 
Between  this  village  and  Monte  Bo- 
tondo,  some  half-a-dozen  corpses 
were  lying  white  and  still  in  the 
weird  moonlight. 

When  I  reached  Monte  Botondo 
I  found  Colonel  Gharette  and  his 
staff  in  possession,  visited  the  hos- 
pital, where  Quatrebras  welcomed 
me  kindly,  the  officers  ronnd  his 
bed  assuring  me  that  Ghiribaldi  was 
not  wounded,  nor,  indeed,  any  of 
the  officers  of  his  staff.  They  pro- 
mised that  our  wounded,  of  which 
the  hospital  was  full,  and  also  those 
taken  to  Borne,  would  be  treated  as 
they  had  been  treated. 

I  asked  permission  to  visit  Men- 
tana,  as  I  was  told  that  many  of  our 
men,  too  seriously  wounded  to  be 
transported,  remained  there. 

'  You  have  just  passed  through,' 
said  Colonel  Charette,  but  he  gave 
me  an  order  for  return,  and  a  French 
naval  officer  gave  me  some  of  the 
details  of  the  day,  described  the 
conduct  of  three  officers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  always  in 
the  battle-front,  and  I  recognised 
them  instantly  from  his  description 
as  Guerzoni,  Canzio,  and  Mario ; 
while  the  French  surgeon  grew  quite 
enthusiastic  on  the  skill  and  courage 
of  our  surgeon-general,  who  had  re- 
mained on  the  field  throughout  the 
night,  and  whom  he  still  believed  to 
be  at  Montana.  Betracing  my  steps, 
I  found  my  way  to  the  little  church 
that  had  been  converted  into  an  am- 
bulance in  the  village  of  Montana. 
Two  poor  fellows  were  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  and  Dr.  Bazetti,  left  in 
charge,  narrated  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  fatal  day  : — 

Glaribaldi,  after  purging  his  troops 
of  malcontents,  decided  on  marching 
on  Tivoli,  knowing  that  from  that 
position,  backed  by  Monte  Affliano, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
oust  him.  He  sent  on  Colonel  Pian- 
ciani  with  one  battalion.  Colonel 
Poggi  to  Marcigliana  with  three, 
and  with  the  remainder,  commanded 
hj  Menotti,  decided  on  marching  in 
person  at  midnight. 


Want  of  shoes  and  provisions,, 
which  were  expected  from  the  fron- 
tier, delayed  the  march,  so  that  in 
reality  it  only  commenced  just  be- 
fore noon  on  Sunday.  The  Genoese 
battalion,  with  their  band  at  their 
head,  were  marching  in  front,  Sala- 
moni's  regiment  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Just  as  the  Genoese  quitted  Men- 
tana,  which  is  but  a  small  village, 
with  a  picturesque  old  tower  and 
church,  and  a  few  scattered  houses, 
scouts  returned  with  tidings  that 
the  enemy  were  in  sight.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  battle- front  was  presented, 
while  Mario  collected  several  com- 
panies on  the  olive  slopes  either  side 
of  the  road,  and  Canzio  reinforced 
the  right  wing ;  General  Fabrizzi, 
his  white  hair  floating  in  the  wind, 
like  an  avenging  angel,  in  the  front. 
Though  taken  by  surprise,  there 
was  no  disorder. 

The  attack  was  simultaneous  all 
along  the  front ;  Graribaldi,  his  sons^ 
and  staff  officers,  mingling  pele- 
mele  in  the  fr&j.  The  volunteers 
sustained  several  gallant  charges 
made  by  the  Zouaves.  Once,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  they  were 
driven  from  the  olive  terraces  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  *  Becover  those 
posts  with  your  bayonets,'  shouted 
Guribaldi,  and  after  placing  his  only 
two  pieces  of  cannon  in  an  advan- 
tageous position,  he  galloped  on  to 
Vigna  Santucci,  which  rises  on  the 
left  of  Montana,  and  here,  under 
his  own  eye,  a  magnificent  bayonet 
charge  was  executed,  and  7,000  Pa- 
palini  driven  back  in  confusion. 

To  the  little  ambulance  estab- 
lished by  Bertani  in  the  church  of 
Montana  the  wounded  wei*e  brought, 
no  thought  of  defeat  ever  crossing 
their  minds.  At  two  o'clock  Guer- 
zoni, who  was  charging  at  the  liead 
of  his  battalion,  exclaimed  to  Gari- 
baldi, *The  day  is  ours,'  while 
Mario,  leading  up  three  battalions 
along  the  crest  of  a  hill  to  the 
enemv's  right,  despite  continuous 
fire  from  their  mountain  pieces, 
brought  them  to  close  quarters  with 
the    centre.     But    now    enormous 
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reinforcements  filled  the  road  and 
the   fields  on    either  side.      Then 
a  sound   sharp,   incessant,  likened 
by  some  to  the  running  down  of 
the  weight  of  a  clock  unexpectedly, 
by  others  to  the  sudden  clash  of 
bells,  bewildered  even  the  veterans 
of  the   little  army.     Finding  that 
the   Papalini   were   no   match    for 
half  the  number    of   Garibaldians, 
the  French  took  the  field  in  person, 
aiming      their      eleven -per-minute 
chassepots  at  the  volunteers,  who 
at  best  could  only  fire  a  shot  every 
three      minutes.     The     chassepote 
were  on  trial,  these  were  their  first 
experiments,  and  for  the  first  hour 
most  of  the  bullets  whistled  over 
the  heads  of  the  Garibaldians.    But 
an   hour  sufficed    to    improve  the 
marksmen,  who  now  sighted  their 
rifles  with  deadly  aim.    The  Zouaves 
and  the  Papalini,   reinforced    and 
reanimated,  returned  to  the  charge. 
During    the  next  half-hour  about 
500  dead  and  wounded  strewed  the 
roads  and  olive  slopes.     Then  Gari- 
baldi gave  the  order  for  retreat  on 
Monte   Rotondo   by  another  road. 
This  order  did  not  reach  some  500 
men  who  held  the  village  of  Men- 
tana.     Bertani,  now  in  front,  super- 
intending   the     transport    of    the 
&,llen,  now  in  the  hospital  attending 
to  their   wounds,   encouraged  this 
forlorn  hope  to  hold  out  till  reinforce- 
ments should  come  up.    They  fought 
on  desperately  till  dark,  then  barri- 
caded themselves  in  the  town,  only 
capitulating    when   the   silence   at 
dawn  in  Monte  Rotondo  convinced 
them  that  they  stood  alone. 

The  French  pretended  that  only 
those  who  held  the  castle  were  in- 
cluded in  the  capitulation,  and 
carried  all  the  volunteers  from  the 
barricades  and  the  houses  in  Men- 
tana  prisoners  into  Rome.  The 
French  commander  refused  permis- 
sion for  the  wounded  to  be  carried 
to  their  own  homes.  So  Bertani, 
who,  having  refused  all  official 
position,  had  fallen  into  his  natural 
place,    '  at    the  ambulance  in  the 
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front,'  dressed  their  wounds,  and 
himself  arranged  them  in  the 
carriages  that  conveyed  them  to 
Rome.  Then,  under  the  French 
escort,  he  marched  to  Passo  Corese. 
Despite  the  promises  of  the  French, 
and  of  the  Zouaves,  the  poor  fellows 
were  so  wretchedly  attended,  and 
so  badly  housed,  that  many  died  of 
tbe  most  trifiing  wounds,  among 
them  John  Scholey,  a  fine  young 
Englishman,  who  was  merely 
scratched  in  the  arm  at  Monte 
Rotondo,  and  had  served  me  as 
secretary  for  several  days  afterwards. 
At  length  a  committee  was 
formed  in  Florence  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded  of  Montana,  still  con- 
sidered as  *  rebels '  by  the  Italian 
Government.  Mrs.  Marsh,  the 
noble  and  benevolent  wife  of  the 
American  ambassador,  consenting 
to  be  treasurer,  considerable  sums 
were  collected.  Our  own  ambu- 
lance carriages  were  sent  into 
Rome,  and  after  long  negotiations, 
the  Holy  Father  consented  to  re- 
store the  survivors  to  their  homes, 
where,  during  the  coming  ¥rinter, 
such  as  were  poor  were  clothed 
and  fed  by  the  committee  funds, 
while  the  doctors  and  surgeons  of 
the  ex-ambulances  tended  them 
gratuitously. 

When  the  General  had  ordered 
the  return  to  Monte  Rotondo,  the 
French  occupied  the  heights  above 
the  road,  and  continued  to  fire  at 
the  retreating  column  until  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  city  gates. 
Garibaldi  then  occupied  the  strong 
position  of  the  convent  of  the 
Capuccini,  and  here  a  chassepot 
bullet  killed  Colonel  Cantoni.  But 
although  the  French  and  Papalini 
numbered  15,000,  they  dared 
neither  surround  the  city,  nor  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  the  retreat  thence  on 
the  Italian  side,  but  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  to  Rome  for  fresh 
reinforcements.  Entering  Monte 
Rotondo  at  7  p.m..  Garibaldi 
climbed  to  his  watch-tower  in  the 
Piombini  FaUwce^   ^^  \)ii^t^   vu* 
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nounced  his  intention  to  his  chief, 
vice-chief,  and  sons,  of  defending 
the  city  to  the  last.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  military  career  this 
Diice,  thnce  absolnte  among  his 
own,  met  with  most  respectfdl,  bnt 
firmest  opposition.  One  and  all  were 
of  opinion  that  any  farther  struggle 
could  but  result  in  Gkuribaldi's  re- 
maining, dead  or  alive,  a  prisoner  of 
the  French,  and  of  the  Pope. 

The  ammunition  of  the  guns  was 
exhausted,  scarcely  a  round  of 
cartridges  remained  to  the  troops. 
The  provisions  in  Monte  Botondo 
were  also  exhausted;  the  nearest 
town  twelve  miles  off.  The 
Italian  Government  had  forbidden 
a  single  ration  to  be  sent  across  the 
frontier.  Gbribaldi  listened  to  all 
these  details  in  silence.  They  did 
not  seem  to  affect  him.  ^Boma  o 
morte  P  had  been  the  battle  cry  ;  as 
they  could  not  enter  Rome,  he 
elecfced  death.  I  think  he  only 
yielded  to  the  despairing  appeal  of 
old  General  Fabrizzi,  his  senior  by 
many  years,  the  veteran  of  Italian 
conspiracy,  who  had  answered 
*  present '  to  every  revolutionary 
roll-call,  and  who,  on  the  heights 
of  Montana,  had  seemed  to  be  seek- 
ing his  own  death  there,  to  be 
spared  this  bitter  cup. 

The  return  to  the  frontier  re- 
sembled a  funereal  march;  even 
there.  Garibaldi  turned  and  made  a 
last  appeal.  They  might  yet  gain 
Monte  Libretto,  summon  Acerbi 
and  Nicotera,  unite  all  the  volun- 
teer forces  at  Tivoli  ?  Fabrizzi 
shook  his  head.  The  regular  troops 
were  on  the  frontier  with  orders  to 
disarm  the  volunteers.  Better  that 
the  latter  should  resign  their  useless 
muskets  to  those  reluctant  hands 
than  that  a  conflict  should  ensue. 
This    last    argument     triumphed. 


one  failed  in  rendering  the  military 
salute.  Fabrizzi  remained  on  the 
Papal  territory  till  the  last  *  rebel ' 
had  crossed  on  to  Italian  soil.  The 
colonel  of  the  regulars  had  placed  a 
special  train  at  Garibaldi's  disposal, 
which  he  entered  vnth  his  staff  and 
sons,  intending  to  go  straight  to 
Grenoa  and  embark  for  Gaprera. 

'They  will  arrest  me,  Alberto,* 
he  said  to  my  husband,  and  they 
were  the  only  words  he  spoke, 
RTniliTig  sadly,  but  without  bitter- 
ness, on  the  dense  masses  of  people 
who  crowded  to  every  station  shout- 
ing, *  Viva  Gtkribaldi !  viva  Boma  !* 
nor  once  reproached  them  that  they 
had  shouted  only  when  his  volun- 
teers were  dying  on  the  Roman  soil. 

Carabineers  and  policemen  held 
the  entire  line.  At  Figlini,  Colonel 
Camozzi  entered  the  carriage  and 
informed  the  General  that  he  had 
orders  to  convey  himself  and  his 
family  prisoners  to  Spezzia.  His 
officers  cocked  their  revolvers  and 
unsheathed  their  swords.  The  Ge- 
neral bid  them  desist,  and  asked 
the  Colonel  if  he  had  a  regular 
warrant,  descending,  as  he  spoke, 
from  the  carriage.  *  No,  General ; 
only  the  verbal  order.'  *  Then,  you 
are  aware  you  are  violating  the 
law  ? '  *  I  am  executing  the  orders 
of  the  Gbvernment.* 

*The  laws  are  superior  to  Go- 
vernment. I  protest  against  your 
intimation,  and  shall  only  yield  to 
violence ! ' 

Colonel  Camozzi  ordered  four 
carabineers  to  lift  the  General  into 
the  carriage.  He  offered  no  resist- 
ance, and  was  conveyed  thence  to 
Varignano,  and  later,  under  escort, 
to  Caprera.  This  act  of  violence 
initiated  the  reign  of  terror  to  which 
Italy,  under  the  united  sway  of 
Napoleon  and  Menabrea,  was  sub- 


Garibaldi  crossed  the  bridge.      The    ject,  until  Sedan  broke  the  spell, 


officers  of  the  regular  troops,  with 
bared  heads,  accepted  in  silence, 
we  may  say  reverentially,  the  arms 
that  the  volunteers  laid  down.  The 
aoJdiera  looked  on  awestruck,  not 


(Tlo  ht  contiiMiod.^ 


and  lefb  the  Italian  Government  no 
alternative  save  to  enter  Rome 
with  the  cross-stained  tricolor,  or 
to  allow  the  volunteers  to  enter, 
bearing  the  old  flag  of  1849. 
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IT  is  grieyoas,  that  tliis  beantifal 
season  in  which  it  is  Inzniy 
(and  a  cheap  luxury)  to  look  at  green 
grass  and  innumerable  daisies,   at 
green  trees  and   blossoming  haw- 
tiiom  and  yellow  broom,  passes  so 
fast  away.     It  is  vain  to  wish  that 
things  in  general  would  stand  still, 
because    they    will    not.      If    the 
writer  could  carry  out  his  views 
(having  found  a  four-leaved  sham- 
rock)   then    nobody    would    ever 
grow   older;    nobody    would    ever 
die.     The  little  children,  especially, 
should  abide  always  such.     But  if 
Time  will  not  stop,   at  least   the 
pleasantest  seasons  which  make  it 
need  not  go  by  us  so  awfully  fast. 
You  may  read  in  the  Second  Book 
of    Chronicles    of    an     unbeloved 
Jewish,  monarch  who  '  departed  not 
desired:'  and  though  the  story  is 
not  quite  an  uncommon  one,  it  is 
surely  a  very  sad  one.     But  the  like 
can  never  be  said  of  the  golden 
Summer :  never  of  the  leafy  June. 
Neither  need  they  leave  us  so  fast, 
for  that  they  are  needed  elsewhere  : 
for  leaving  us,   they  go  nowhere, 
unless  into  the  wealthy  but  unsub- 
stantial tract  of  the  Long.  Ago.  And 
that  (as  Coleridge  used  to  say  of 
things  that  did  not  matter  much) 
is  neither  here  nor  there.     We  speed 
through   Summer  at  inexpressible 
velocity:    and    we  find    ourselves 
again  slowing  in  the  dismal  winter, 
which  in  these  parts  has  of  late 
years  occupied  full   seven  months 
out  of  the  year.     For  a  consider- 
able part  of  these  horrible  months, 
there  are  eighteen  hours  of  dark- 
ness in  the  twenty-four,   and  six 
hours  of  light  (if  indeed  light  be  the 
proper  word)  :     Three  quarters  of 
our  life  is  passed  in  a  world  that  is 
dark.     All  one  can  do  through  that 
dismal    continuance    of    cold,    of 
tempest  and  rain  and  gloom,  is  to 
keep  the  spark  of  life  in  any  way 


burning  amid  the  hostile  sniround^ 
ings:  and  existence  is  endurance. 
Here  is  June  once  more:  it  has 
barely  come,  and  it  is  almost 
gone.  We  must  think  of  it,  dwell 
upon  it,  make  very  much  of  it,  this 
month  much  desired:  it  must  not 
go  without  a  good  deal  being  said 
of  it,  nor  without  some  unmelodi- 
ous  tears.  The  way  to  feel  the 
presence  of  any  fact  more  deeply, 
is  to  frequently  say  to  yourself,  and 
to  anyone  vou  can  get  to  listen  to 
you,  how  deeply  you  are  feeling  it. 
The  way  to  enjoy  a  crisp  September 
morning  is  to  remark  to  everyone 
you  meet  how  enjoyable  it  is.  The 
way  to  make  as  much  as  may  be  of 
the  green  Summer,  and  specially 
of  the  leafy  June,  is  to  say  as  often 
as  people  will  stand  it  how  beauti- 
ful they  are,  and  how  much  you  are 
enjoying  them. 

The  glory  of  summer  is  here 
again,  having  delayed  too  long. 
Suddenly  the  bleak  austere  worm 
grows  luxuriant.  Once  more  you 
may  look  at  a  beech  hedge,  which 
is  but  a  common  object  and  cheap ; 
and  wonder  with  great  amazement 
at  the  smooth  soft  glossy  marvel- 
lous leaves.  The  apple  blossomiB 
have  passed  over,  having  remained 
far  too  short  a  time.  Welcome, 
O  blossoming  hawthorn,  fairest  of 
creatures:  Welcome,  O  remaining 
after-glow,  flushed  slr^  in  the  North, 
showing  where  the  sun  is  making 
back  to  where  he  is  to  rise  again, 
bright  at  midnight  so  that  one 
can  easily  read  any  decentlv  printed 
page,  casting  a  gleam  on  tnat  gpreat 
mirror  of  the  smooth  summer  sea. 
And  the  sombre  green  of  this  wide 
expanse  of  grass,  springy  under- 
foot with  the  roots  of  centuries, 
turf  that  has  been  turf  for  ages, 
lovingly  tended,  and  to  be  turf  for 
evermore.  Sux^  OdeAH^  tssoxhsos 
on  ihoae  Vnooyi  «axAa,  ^?n&i  ^(^da^ 
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soond  seldom  listened  to,  bnt  al- 
ways there.     Let  Nature  speaJc  to 
us,    kindly  and    wistful    and    un- 
suspicious   Nature:   and    let    men 
shut-up ;  specially  the  kind  of  men 
whose  hateful  gabble,  instinct  with 
inexpressible  meanness  and  malig- 
nity, pervades  what  is  called  the 
Religious    World.     Cursed  be  con- 
troversy :      likewise     controversial 
newspapers    and    periodicals ;    de- 
veloping all  the   devil  in  us  poor 
men.     *I  go  into  the  Presbytery,' 
said  a  famous  preacher,  '  a  humble 
christian  man :  I  came  out  of  it  an 
incarnate  devil ' '     Everything  bad 
in  that  fiery  nature  stimulated  by 
that  awftil  moral  atmosphere :  though 
in  fact,  at  its  very  worst,  that  na- 
ture could  never  be  very  bad  after 
all.     Let  us  forget  these  provoca- 
tive things  :  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation :  let  us  rest  here  under  this 
great  hawthorn  tree,  fragrant  be- 
yond words,  a  huge  soft  cloud  of 
snowy    bloom.      Here    would    the 
writer  abide :  hence  he  would  never 
of  his  own  will  depart.     Even  rail- 
way embankments    in  these  days 
blaze,   in   this   part   of  the  earth, 
with  huge  white  daisies ;  and  rail- 
way cuttings  are  golden  with  the 
broom:  a  little  since  I  saw   such, 
for    hundreds   of   yards    together, 
lovely  with  primroses  close  as  they 
could  grow.     It  is  cheering,  that  in 
this    world  where    evil    in    many 
ways  is  given  the  advantage  of  good, 
where   there  are  a  hundred  mean 
McTattles    for  one  noble    Arthur 
Helps,  where  fields  never  run  un- 
tended  to  wheat,  and  boys  do  not 
become  scholars  but  by  hard  work, 
there  is  one  flower,  sweet  and  charm- 
ing as  any,  that  lives  and  grows  and 
multiplies  as  profusely  as  though  it 
were  a  worthless  reed. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June, 
the  writer  welcomes  with  eff'usion 
the  Longest  Day.  Then  he  reads 
Wordsworth's  pleasant  though  sad 
poem  that  bears  its  name.  Then 
on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  with 
oharacteriatio  inconsistency  he  re- 
ailea  (beautifal  word)  fix)m  his  posi- 


tion, and  holds  that  to  be  the  Longest 
Day.  That  day  being  unhappily 
gone  he  turns  up  the  Almanac, 
and  assures  himself  that  all  the 
days  of  June,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirtieth,  are  substantially  of 
the  same  length :  there  is  not  the 
difference  of  two  minutes  in  the 
time  the  sun  is  above  the  hori- 
zon, which  in  these  regions  is 
more  than  eighteen  hours.  But  the 
long  sunset  of  the  North  prolongs 
the  day :  and  it  is  dayUght  till 
twelve,  and  daylight  again  by  one 
in  the  morning.  A  friend  told  the 
writer  that  last  summer  being 
in  Shetland  he  was  busy  writing 
till  two  in  the  morning;  by  day- 
light all  the  time :  only  when  it 
grew  near  midnight  he  haid  to  move 
his  table  to  the  window  that  he 
might  write  with  ease.  Southern 
England  is  beautiful :  beautifal  at 
this  season  beyond  words :  but  it 
lacks  the  long  twilights  of  Scotland, 
which  at  Midsummer  give  you  no 
real  night  at  all. 

But  the  Longest  Day,  no  more 
than  anything  else  in  this  world,  will 
be  always  the  ideal  thing  it  ought 
to  be.     Wordsworth's  poem,  as  all 
the  English-reading  portion  of  the 
race    knows,   contemplates    a   day 
of  glowing  heat,  that  heat  seldom 
occurring  in  this  tract  of  the  earth 
now-a-days,  which  used  to  be  called 
oppressive.     On  Wordsworth's  day, 
such  human  beings  as  have  the  dis- 
posal of  their  own  time  are  regarded 
as  passing  the  hours  in  leafy  shade, 
and  coming  forth  from  that   only 
when  the  coolness  of  the  grateful 
evening  makes  all   breathing  crea- 
tures thankful.     The  writer  cannot 
distinctly  recal,  of  late  years,  any 
such  day.    Once,  indeed,  standing 
on    the   bridge    which    spans    the 
Teith  at  Callander  in  Perthshire,  a 
stranger,  apparently  from  America, 
volunteered   the   statement  that  it 
was  *  some  hot :'  but  that  waa  nearly 
four  years  ago,  and  the  day  closed 
in  a  fearful   thunderstorm.      This 
year  the  day  was  cool  enough,  doubt- 
loBB.    T\ie   nvoTimv^  N<refi  gloomy. 
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All  the  day  the  wind  blew  resolutely 
and  bitterly  from  the  East,  and  here 
the  lovable  Kingsley  would  have 
had  it  fresh  from  the  German  foam. 
The  light  went  early,  fading  ont  of 
a  sky  which  was  gray  all  round, 
and  which  had  shown  no  visible 
sunset.  It  was  a  disappointment : 
as  a  rainy  muddy  Christmas  is  a 
disappointment:  and  two  of  each 
three  of  all  the  Christmasses  that 
have  been,  have  been  green.  When 
you  are  young,  and  vaguely  believe 
that  you  will  never  be  old,  you 
think  on  a  dark  Longest  Day  that 
you  are  sure  to  see  innumerable 
bright  ones.  So  opulent  are  you  in 
coming  time  that  you  can  throw 
present  hours  away  as  Baron  Roths- 
child probably  chucks  about  sove- 
reigns when  he  is  walking  in  absent 
mood.  His  valet  is  understood  each 
morning  to  fill  all  his  pockets  from 
a  large  sack  kept  in  his  dressing 
room  for  that  purpose.  But,  as 
years  go  on,  the  gloomy  day  is  a 
distinct  loss  :  and  is  felt  as  such  by 
one  who  begins  to  remember  that  he 
may  not  see  many  more. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  in- 
consistent with  what  has  just  been 
said,  when  I  add  that  in  the  case  of 
people  in  middle  life  tending  to  be 
old,  but  still  retaining  vigour  of  body 
and  mind  and  equal  to  all  work  as 
ever  they  were,  the  prospect  is  not 
really  shorter  now  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  it  is  impossible  you  can 
now  see  so  many  Longest  Days  as 
it  was  once  possible  you  might  see. 
You  have  used  up  so  much  of  the 
given  allotment  of  life.  But  then 
there  was  always,  from  day  to  day, 
the  utter  uncertainty  how  long  your 
future  was  to  be.  Though  your  way 
had  been  short,  you  might  be  very 
near  the  end  of  it.  You  had  no  as- 
surance :  and  there  are  minds  which 
feel  this  even  to  a  morbid  degree. 
You  never  could  count  certainly  on 
a  week :  and,  after  all  these  years, 
you  are  in  no  worse  condition  now. 
You  do  not  look  at  the  green  turf 
with  more  of  the  intruding  yet  not 


wholly  unwelcome  sense  that  yon 
are  drawing  nearer  to  the  last  rest- 
ing place  which  (let  us  hope)  none 
of  us  will  miss  under  it,  being  deli- 
vered equally  from^the  Deep  an  d  from 
Westminster  Abbey :  nor  do  yon 
feel  the  daisies  growing  over  you  a 
bit  more.  No  doubt,  there  may  be 
some  verdant  place,  not  unkindly, 
to  which  you  pay  an  occasional  visit : 
and  there,  thinking  of  certain  who 
have  preceded  you,  say  Not  yet,  Not 
yet,  but  in  a  little  while.  But  then, 
it  was  always  so  :  though  unknown, 
the  place  has  been  waiting  for  you, 
ever  since  you  came  here  at  all.  The 
practical  result  of  these  twenty  years 
you  have  seen  is,  that  you  have  got 
so  much  more,  and  made  sure  of  it, 
while  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is 
less  to  come  than  you  could  count 
on  when  you  wrote  a  paper  for 
Fraser  just  this  time  twenty  years. 
All  the  life  we  get  is  so  much  saved 
out  of  the  fire  :  so  much  made  sure 
of  out  of  utter  uncertainty.  Vixi : 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  As  for 
the  Future,  it  is  just  what  it  always 
was :  wholly  in  other  Hands,  and 
no  promise  made  about  it. 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  I  think 
it  is  not  nearly  so  great  a  trial  to 
feel  one*8  self  getting  on  through 
the  pilgrimage,  as  it  used  to  be  to 
see  one's  father  and  mother  doing  so. 
It  is  admitted  that  Jonas  Chuzzle- 
wit,  and  the  like,  have  thought  their 
fathers  lived  too  long.  And  having 
no  acquaintance  with  princes,  and 
extremely  little  with  dukes,  I  do  not 
at  all  know  with  what  emotion  these 
mortals  regard  the  coming  of  the 
grave  Event  which  will  make  them 
and  has  made  them  much  bigger. 
I  can  answer,  with  full  confidence, 
for  decent  commonplace  folk.  It 
was  a  terrible  thing  to  unwillingly 
see  the  advance  of  time :  the  en- 
feebled  faculties,  the  encroaching 
frailty  :  the  shadow  of  parting. 
Have  you  not  known  what  it  was 
to  grudge  each  day?  My  friend 
Smith  tells  methat  as  a  lad,  hehad^  as 
other  lads  YkaY©^MA,\i\a  ^c^^tmmdml- 
script  Yolnme,  m  '?r\5id^\i^  ^sks^xA 
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ont  the  verses  which  most  attracted 
him :  I  have  beheld  the  volame  with 
a  smile  and  a  sigh.  Therein  Smith 
copied  the  well-known  lines  of  Wil- 
liam Oldys  on  a  Fly  drinking  out  of 
his  Cup  of  Ale.  They  end,  as  every- 
body knows,  with  a  kindly  compa. 
nson  between  the  fly's  little  life  and 
the  author's  longer  one : 

Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  three-score ; 
Three-score  summers,  when  the/re  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

Poor  Smith  told  me  the  lines 
were  rather  a  stab  to  him.  They 
would  not  do.  For  his  father  was 
fifty-eight :  and  accordingly,  copy- 
ing the  little  poem  (of  which  Robert 
Bums  was  fond)  he  changed  the 
three-score  to  four-score :  as  though 
the  latter  were  the  normal  length  of 
life.  And  he  told  me  how,  on  one 
Longest  Day,  coming  back  after  a 
week's  absence  from  home,  he  felt 
thankful  and  elate  to  see  his  mother 
looking  so  well  and  so  young.  Yet 
the  time  came.  It  has  come  to 
most  of  ns,  and  we  had  to  bear  it 
somehow.  That  is,  in  fact,  we  did 
not  bear  it.  But  as  we  are  living 
yet,  we  must  have  got  through  it 
somehow.  Most  of  our  hardest 
work,  most  of  our  sorest  trials,  we 
only  got  through  somehow.  Lamely 
enough  :  or  as  we  said  at  school  of 
a  half-prepared  lesson,  in  a  kind  of 
way. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  in  this 
season  of  the  Longest  Days :  for  as 
this  is  the  second  of  July,  the 
writer  has  resolved  to  recognise  at 
least  thirty  such  in  each  summer : 
It  is  this :  the  enjoyment  of  Natural 
Beauty  is  not  at  all  diminishing, 
though  other  sensibilities  are 
growing  blunter.  I  am  not  sure  if 
any  of  these  really  are  being  dulled. 
We  fancy  that  we  once  felt  more 
keenly :  but  probably  it  is  no  more 
than  a  fancy.  For,  if  you  have 
preserved  a  record  of  those  departed 
days,  you  will  find  on  looking  back 
to  it  that  when  you  were  about 
twenty  f  on  bsd  begun  to  think  that 
j^an  were  dmllnsionedf  and  that  the 


glory  had  gone  from  this  life. 
'  Poor  little  Brown '  (his  years  were 
sixteen)  a  cynical  young  woman 
once  said  to  the  writer,  *  is  he  still 
weary  of  his  life  ? '  Brown  fancied 
he  had  found  a  sympathetic  soul ; 
and  being  deeply  r^^  in  Childe 
Harold,  he  had  poured  out  his  heart 
to  the  wrong  person.  Troubles 
increase,  as  we  grow  older :  but 
then  we  can  bear  them  better.  We 
can  be  tolerably  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful, and  find  enjoyment  in  little  and 
simple  things,  under  the  pressure  of 
burdens  which  if  we  had  foreseen 
long  ago,  we  should  have  given  up 
and  lam  down  and  died,  not  having 
the  heart  for  them.  Year  by  year, 
month  by  month,  sometimes  day 
by  day,  we  are  always  coming  down 
a  little:  starting  afresh  on  a  humbler 
level ;  and  gradually  persuading 
ourselves  that  our  level  is  just  as 
high  as  ever.  And  it  is  as 
high  as  ever,  if  we  feel  it  so.  To 
return:  far  from  valuing  the 
simplest  beauties  of  nature  less,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  always 
valuing  them  more.  And  we  make 
much  of  little  things,  and  we  get  a 
great  deal  of  unexciting  enjoyment 
out  of  them.  I  am  far  from  main- 
taining that  boiled  lobsters  lying  on 
a  fishmonger's  table  arc  among  the 
beauties  of  nature :  for  it  is  manifest 
that  art  has  to  a  great  extent  con- 
duced  to  their  attractions.  But  he 
who  can  find  real  enjoyment  in 
their  contemplation  is  a  happy  man, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  store  of 
things  which]  can  yield  him  enjoy- 
ment. You  remember  how  Lord 
Melbourne,  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  Prime  Minister,  was  quite  happy 
in  driving  through  a  poor  part  of 
London  to  a  minor  theatre,  to  gaze 
upon  *  the  fishmongers'  shops,  and 
the  gas  lights  flashing  from  the 
lobsters'  backs :  that  was  happiness 
enough  for  him.'  I  quote  the 
words,  recorded  by  one  who  heard 
them.  Now,  patient  nature  has  her 
manifold  things  to  show  us,  which 
are  better  than  lobsters'  backs,  how 
red  soever,  wid^VkOiie  u^on  by  what^ 
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goeyer  flare  of  London  gas.  And 
we  come  to  make  mnch  of  these. 
Idying  in  a  featureless  country,  as  it 
is  appointed  to  many  to  do,  we  come 
to  be  thankful  at  last  for  a  little 
thing.  A  green  hill  seen  from 
your  window  as  you  look  up,  a  tree- 
less hill  with  only  the  verdure  of  the 
growing  corn, — how  beautiful  it 
looked  just  this  day :  how  it  broke 
in  upon  a  somewhat  desponding 
mood,  and  spoke  kindly  to  one. 
A  long  level  stretch  of  green  strath, 
only  common  trees  and  hedges : 
look  long  at  it,  and  earnestly, 
thinking  of  something  else ;  and 
you  will  see  in  it  what  many  people 
do  not  see.  A  ragged  bit  of  haw- 
thorn, not  blossoming  as  it  might 
blossom  did  the  salt  tide  not  pass 
within  touch  of  it,  coming  through 
that  old  gray  bridge  of  many 
arches :  just  you  stand  and  look  at  it, 
and  divers  painful  reflections  will  be 
soothed  away.  Yon  will  forget  the 
Devil,  the  Beast,  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian Synod,  and  all  their  doings. 
Never  mind  though  people  smile  at 

?>ur  simple  likings  and  pleasures, 
ou  remember  what  Ut)ldsmith 
wrote  about  '  spontaneous  joys ; ' 
and  what  happiness  the  retired 
Emperor  Diocletian  found  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  modest  cabbage- 
garden.  Good  folk  may  snule, 
bless  them.  Malignant  iolk  may 
grin :  Atiathema  sint ! 

There  is  a  simple  pleasure  which 
will  grow  rather  than  lessen :  your 
pleasure  in  doing  your  work,  so 
you  do  it  to  your  best  ability. 
You  will  not  shrink  from  beginning 
your  task,  as  you  used  to  do.  Smith, 
already  named,  told  me  that  when 
a  young  lad  set  in  charge  of  a  large 
parish,  though  always  rejoicing  to 
conduct  divine  service,  he  found 
the  visitation  of  sick  and  poor  a 
great  trial :  not  for  the  fatigue  of 
it,  but  through  a  shyness  not  to  be 
cast  off.  Specially,  the  yearly  task 
of  the  house-to-house  visitation  of 
the  parish,  though  regularly  gone 
through,  was  a  vexy  trying  duty ; 
would  not  hare  been  done^  unless 


under  the  prickings  of  conscience. 
But  he  went  on,  year  after  year, 
never  doing  it  in  a  hind  of  way^ 
but  thoroughly ;  and  the  work  gra- 
dually grew  a  great  delight.  You 
may  say  it  is  an  acquired  taste,  to 
enjoy  going  from  door  to  door,  out 
of  one  poor  house  into  another;  and 
sitting  down  by  the  little  fire,  and 
listening  to  the  simple  bodies'  long 
stories  about  their  children  and 
themselves.  It  is  an  acquired 
taste;  but  if  it  be  your  duty  to  do 
all  that,  be  thankful  that  you  have 
acquired  it.  Possibly  Smith's 
brain  is  softening ;  but  he  says  he 
seldom  listens  to  what  is  told  him 
in  any  humble  dwelling  without  a 
tear.  The  animal,  or  Hving  crea- 
ture, called  a  pattper,  is  (strange  to 
say)  a  human  being;  and  in  nine- 
teen respects  of  twenty  is  exactly 
like  yourself.  And  a  person  or 
individual,  all  whose  worldly  goods 
would  not  fetch  thiHy  shilungs, 
will  often  make  remarks  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  hear. 
Where  deception  is  impossible, 
too,  it  will  not  be  attempted. 

Does  the  work  of  writing  cprow 
easier,  or  not  ?  Mr.  Forster  pomtod 
out  in  his  Life  of  Dickens  how 
wrung-out  the  last  pages  of  the  great 
man's  manuscript  appeared,  when 
set  beside  the  easy  flow  of  his  first. 
Andthe  manufacture  may  be  carried 
on  when  there  is  no  grist  to  grind  any 
longer.  You  may  somehow  weave 
the  daily  yard,  after  the  quality  of 
the  yam  has  sadly  deteriorated; 
it  may  almost  be  said,  when  there 
is  no  yam  at  all,  but  a  wretched 
shoddy,  got  by  working  up  old 
material  which  was  good  once  upon 
a  time.  And  the  saddest  of  all  md 
material  is  that  which  was  good  in 
its  day.  But  while  anything  re- 
mains to  be  said,  surely  it  grows 
easier  to  write  it  down.  It  is  still 
an  effort  to  begin,  but  not  so  great 
an  effort  as  it  used  to  be.  It  was  a 
terrible  pull  in  the  old  time,  to  come 
in  on  a  beautiful  summer  morning 
from  the  infixpT^eeiUsb  Vstv^Nxkau^ 
and  greenneaa  out  ot  dioot^^  vcA^Jd^u^ 
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up  the  pen,  and  put  one's  mind 
(such  as  it  was)  on  the  stretch,  and 
screw  out.  Sometimes  too,  nothing 
would  be  screwed  out.  I  know 
an  extremely  popular  and  prolific 
writer,  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  is  meant  by  writing  with  an 
effort.  Let  the  page  be  spread  out, 
let  the  pen  be  taken  up,  and  faster 
than  the  mechanical  work  can  be 
done,  the  stream  of  interesting  and 
charming  thought  and  language 
flows.  But  surely  the  experience  is 
exceptional:  possibly  unparalleled. 
It  is  not  good,  either,  to  write  too 
much  or  too  regularly.  Thinking  of 
the  amount  produced  by  Southey,  or 
by  Lord  Lytton,  or  even  byr  Mr.  An- 
thony Trollope,  one  has  the  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  physical  manu- 
&cture.  The  thing  is  as  a  loom, 
turning  off  so  many  yards  daily. 
And  whenever  an  author's  readers 
come  to  have  that  feeling,  an  unde- 
finable  weariness  and  dissatisfaction 
arise.  The  author  must '  either 
cease  for  a  while  to  write,  or  write 
under  another  name.  The  dog's 
day  is  over,  for  the  time. 

A  little  way  back,  the  present 
writer  endeavoured  to  signify  that 
he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
worried  by  certain  unsympathetic 
souls,  by  the  use  of  a  phrase  very 
&miliar  to  the  students  of  mediasval 
theology.  Let  it  be  suggested,  that 
the  well-known  phrase  is  commonly 
misinterpreted  and  mistranslated. 
Its  meaning  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
it  looks.  Ask  an  ordinary  mortal 
what  is  meant  by  Anathema  sit ; 
and  the  answer  will  probably  be 
Let  hvm  be  accursed.  It  is  not  so. 
The  proper  translation  cannot  be 
given  in  classical  English  ;  we  must 
condescend  to  a  vernacular  vul- 
garism to  precisely  catch  it.  Aiui- 
thenia  sit  means — He  he  hhwed.  It 
may    also    be   rendered — Let   him 


go  to  Jericho,  ,  No  ill-feeling  is 
expressed;  still  less  is  any  painful 
doom  invoked.  The  idea  is,  we 
cannot  be  bothered  with  him :  we 
have  done  with  him.  He  is  an 
obstructive  ass.  a  cantankerous 
fool,  who  will  think  differently  from 
other  people.  We  don't  mind  at 
all  what  he  thinks  or  says.  Mr. 
Dickens  would  have  conveyed  the 
precise  shade  of  thought,  by  words 
that  came  readily  from  his  pen : 
Drat  him.  That  is  all.  And  it  does 
not  come  to  much.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  cursing  all  who  differed  from 
it,  simply  used  conventional  lan- 
guage conveying  precisely  the  same 
idea  that  is  conveyed  when  you  tell 
a  litigant  who  would  fain  appeal 
from  the  House  of  Peers,  that  no 
further  appeal  is  possible.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  judgment  pronounced 
is  final.  The  matter  is  settled ;  and 
we  decline  to  discuss  it  any  farther. 
We  say  to  the  litigant,  who  is  pro- 
bably a  Scotchman, — If  you  insist 
on  proceeding  farther  than  this 
place  to  which  you  have  come,  the. 
only  possible  place  is  that  typically 
expressed  by  the  unsatisfactory 
name  of  Jericho. 

Thinking  of  the  whole  question 
of  Cursing,  one  is  naturally  led  to 
the  consideration  of  Orthodoxy  in 
Doctrine ;  and  thence  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Ideal  National  Church.  Upon  that 
large  question,  it  appears  to  the 
present  writer  that  he  has  much  to 
say :  and  that  his  message,  if 
people  would  listen  to  it,  might 
serve  as  an  Eirenicon,  It  shall  be 
conveyed  more  gravely,  as  befits  the 
subject,  on  another  day.  Mean- 
while, let  there  be  silence.  It  is  the 
fit  thing,  surely,  when  one  has  just 
come  in  at  11.30  p.m.  by  lingering 
daylight  yet  available  to  read  by, 
from  the  margin  of  the  wide  sea. 

A.  K.  H.B, 
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MODERN  PROPHETS. 


1ASK  leave,  merely  as  UnuB 
d£  multis,  to  speak  on  cer- 
tain tluD^  that  deeply  concern 
all  mankind,  and  as  to  which  no 
^ronp  of  specialists,  it  seems  to  me, 
howsoever  highly  cultivated,  have 
the  right  to  dictate,  or  to  suppose 
themselves  competent  to  formulate 
human  experience. 

In  my  youth,  the  chief  ohject  of 
my  intellectual  and  moral  ani- 
imosity  was  the  Theologian.  I 
looked  upon  him  as  the  Chief  Liar, 
and,  therefore,  the  main  evil-doer  in 
this  world  ;  poisoning  every  source 
of  knowledge,  vitiating  every  social 
relation.  I  myself  suffered  from 
him  bitterly;  and  bitterly  did  I 
resent  the  suffering  and  the  wrong. 
Low  Church  was  my  immediate 
tormentor;  but  Low  and  High, 
Papist  and  Dissenter,  were  alike 
hateful.  It  was  as  nauseous  to 
hear  of  mediation  as  of  transubstan- 
tiation;  not  a  pin  to  choose  be- 
tween one  false  dogmatism  and 
another.  I  was  often  beside  myself 
ahnost  at  the  hypocrisy  and 
cowardice  of  those — and  they 
seemed  almost  everybody — who 
tolerated,  who  upheld,  who  with- 
out any  true  faith  pretended  to 
venerate  these  old  fantasies  and  fal- 
sities. 

But  this  rebelliousness  of  mind 
was  no  diaboUc  spirit ;  it  sprang 
out  of  a  religious  not  an  irreligious 
tempqr;  it  was  the  rebellion  of 
loyidiy  not  of  lawlessness.  I  longed 
to  submit  myself  without  shadow 
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of  scruple  or  reserve  to  Rightful 
Authority,  and  I  found  Wrongful 
Authority  usurping  its  place. 

As  I  grew  up  I  succeeded,  after 
many  struggles,  in  shaking  myself 
free  from  this  unjust  yoKe;  but 
it  has  'bowed  my  shoulders  and 
crampea  my  muscles,  and  the  re- 
collection of  it  never  fails  to  stiug. 
Few  people  are  less  likely  thiui 
myself  to  object  to  the  war&re 
against  theologic  dogmatism  so 
boldly  declared  by  modem  science. 
Let  us  be  rid  of  this  old  crust  of 
lying  and  chicane.  Let  us  have  done 
with  it,  and  turn  away  from  it  alto- 
gether. Let  neither  benevolent 
Broad  Church  Dean,  nor  eloquent 
Dissenter,  nor  philosophic  Editor, 
induce  us  to  pay  further  attention 
to  such  essentially  absurd  questions, 
any  more  than  mystic  High  Church- 
ism  or  senile  Infallibility  itself. 

And  since  Thought  has  not  yet 
escaped  out  of  the  militant  con- 
dition, I  by  no  means  complain  that 
the  most  popularly  influential  of  our 
Scientific  Writers  and  Lecturers 
have  not  confined  themselves  to 
what  was  comprehended  by  the  word 
'Science'  in  the  days  of  Dalton  and 
Davy,  in  the  days  of  Herschel  and 
Faraday.  Our  chief  Literati  have 
been  usually  very  cautious,  some- 
times, one  might  say,  cringing  in 
their  demeanour  to  the  respectable 
old  Shams  they  could  not  avoid 
encountering.  It  was  time  they 
and  the  world  in  general  got  a  hint 
that  public  opimon  (as  well  aa 
private    opinion  t\ua  \0T\!g  ^\^f^^ 
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has  much  changed    in   regard  to 
these  pretensioDs. 

Would  I  then,  if  I  coald,  forbid  the 
Professors  to  investigate  matter  and 
force  in  every  possible  way,  without 
regard  to  any  former  doctrines  or 
ideas  regarding  them  ?  Certainly 
I  would  not.  Is  it  my  wish  to  pro- 
hibit their  speculating  and  forming 
theories  in  regard  to  the  physical 
Universe,  including  the  constitution 
of  Man  ?  Not  at  all.  Theorising 
is  a  necessary  part  of  any  process 
of  investigation. 

II 

To  Science  versus  Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy I  should,  therefore,  wish  every 
success,  if  it  were  in  want  of  any- 
body's good  wishes.  But  Science 
wants  no  backing  or  encouragement 
in  this  matter.  Science  has  of  late 
been  carrying  all  before  it ;  and  I 
must  own  that  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Science 
is  carrying  too  much  before  it  to 
please  me.  The  victor  sweeps 
away  not  only  hostile  rampart  and 
citadel,  but  the  city  itself.  Those 
teachers  and  preachers  who  have 
most  the  ear  of  the  present  time,  aim 
at,  or  at  all  events  tend  to,  the  de- 
struction, not  merely  of  Dogmatism 
but  of  Religious  Faith.  Some  of 
them  say  that  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  God  they  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
it ;  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  do  the 
one  as  the  other;  but  'tis  a  question 
that  does  not  concern  them,  and  their 
time  is  sufficiently  occupied.  Well,  I 
count  these  Atheists ;  as  being  joe?*- 
sons  who  do  not  believe  in  God.  The 
force  of  the  *A'  is  in  their  case 
privative.  In  the  case  of  others  it 
IS  directly  negative ;  they  are  persons 
who  believe  there  is  no  Ood.  But 
those  who  ignore  God,  and  those 
who  deny  Gt)d,  are  both  practically 
Atheists ;  they  do  not  acknowledge 
an  intelligent  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
this  Universe  of  which  they  are  part ; 
their  thoughts  and  life  are  shaped 
without  any  reference  to  such  a 
Sovereignty,     The  present  age  will 


be  noted  or  notorious  for  this,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
modern  civilisation  atheism  is  pub- 
licly and  authoritatively  inculcated. 
It  is  now  in  England  taught  in 
schools,  classes,  lectures  to  working- 
men,  lectures  to  the  fashionable 
world,  Sunday  afternoon  discourses, 
'lay-sermons '  of  all  sorts,  books  and 
periodicals  addressed  to  people  of 
every  rank  and  every  degree  of  cul- 
ture. The  artisan  who  used  to  find  it 
skulking  in  his  cheapnewspaper  and 
dingy  discussion  hall,  is  now  invited 
to  hear  it  in  a  national  building 
from  the  mouths  of  famous  Pro- 
fessors paid  by  the  Government.  It 
has  its  half-crown  Fortnightly  Eevieto 
and  its  twopenny  National  Reformer, 
and  its  doctrines  are  served  up  in 
the  flavouring  of  countless  novels 
and  poems. 

It  may  as  well  be  frankly  con- 
fessed— we  are  going  to  try  to  do 
without  a  God  of  any  sort. 

But  this  important  change  in 
public  opinion  is  coming  on  with- 
out earthquake  or  tornado.  The 
pi'ofessors  of  Atheism  are  polite^ 
and  manage  at  worst  to  discover  a 
modus  vive7idi  with  bishops  and 
deans,  though  with  the  lower  clergy 
it  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult.  Our 
age  prides  itself  on  being  pretty- 
behaved,  on  having  its  manners 
thoroughly  mollified  by  culture; 
its  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand,  even 
in  the  furthest  ultramontane  extent, 
and  its  *  scientism '  on  the  other, 
even  when  most  atheistic,  are  tem- 
pered with  mutual  civility  and  com- 
pliment. Have  we  not  heard  ru- 
mours of  a  *  Metaphysical  Society,' 
as  heterogeneous  and  harmonious 
as  any  Happy  Family  ever  col- 
lected into  one  cage.  Certainly 
the  professors  seem  to  marry  like 
other  people,  and  to  have  wives 
and  children  that  are  very  much 
like  other  people's,  and  on  the 
whole  one  might  suppose  theories 
of  the  universe  to  have  but  little 
effect  on  actual  life.  But  efilects 
take  time,  and  some  efiects  take  a 
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good  deal  of  time.  Onr  prophets, 
at  least  the  elder  ones,  have  much 
of  the  old  roh'gions  leaven  in  their 
blood.  We  are  already  beginning  to 
see  something  of  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Atheism,  and  some  of  ns 
-who  read  this  may  live  long  enongh 
to  see  the  full  undiluted  effects  of 
that  view  of  things. 

There  is,  as  I  say,  no  agitation 
or  alarm  perceptible ;  yet  now  and 
again  some  anxious  person  en- 
quires whether,  if  Belief  in  God 
became  obsolete  in  society,  the 
feeling  of  Moral  Responsibility 
would  remain  unimpaired  ?  One  can 
hardly  conceive  Civilised  Society 
existing  without  'Moral  Respon- 
sibility ' — or  something  equivalent, 
however  named.  Among  other  re- 
assuring replies  it  is  sometimes 
pointed  out  that  men  exhibit  an 
average  of  good  conduct  and  trust- 
worthiness who  hold  very  various 
opinions  on  what  are  usually  con- 
sidered vital  questions  of  religion 
and  morals.  True ;  but  hitherto 
there  has  always  been  a  general 
basis  underlying  all  th&se  varieties. 
Most  varieties  of  opinion  at  any 
given  time  are  probably  super- 
ficial. Those  who  as  individuals 
have  any  real  opinions  at  all  are 
comparatively  few.  But  in  a  com- 
mnnity  or  several  coutemporary 
communities  in  nearly  the  same 
stage  of  civilisation,  there  has 
always  been  a  snbstratnm  of  opinion, 
old,  composite,  and  very  solid,  sel- 
dom examined  and  seldomer  dis- 
turbed, on  which  society  rested. 
It  is  this  of  which  the  breaking-up 
appears  to  be  threatened.  God, 
the  Soul,  Right  and  Wrong,  Dutv, 
Unselfishness,  these  ideas,  each  in 
connection  with  the  rest, — under 
whatever  forms  received,  however 
varying  in  force  and  effect  in  various 
minds,  and  though  always,  perhaps, 
rejected  by  some  thinkers — have 
never  been  rejected  by  any  commu- 
nity  of  civilised  men.  The  tendency 
of  the  present  time  seems  to  be 
towards  such  a  rejection — ^seems  to 


point  to  a  future,  not  distant,  gene- 
ration, whose  Poetry  and  whose 
Science  shall  Agree  in  ignoring  *the 
Soul,'  both  in  Man  and  in  the  Uni- 
verse. 

What  then  ?  There  are  those  who 
have  gone  all  lengths  in  speculation, 
yet  continued  to  find  their  portion 
of  content  in  a  quiet,  useful,  and 
what  would  certainly  in  any  other 
case  be  called  a  'moral'  life.  Such 
men  doubtless  there  would  still  be. 
But  such  men  are  at  any  time  ex- 
ceptional, and  in  precept  and  ex- 
ample are  apt  to  be  neutral  and 
inoperative.  In  a  general  breaking 
up  of  the  floors  of  tne  great  deep  of 
men's  faith,  they  would  be  of  little 
account.  Suppose  it  shall  be  found 
that  to  the  majority  no  faith  would 
mean  no  morals :  '  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  —  ?  * 
Well,  retorts  the  Professor,  shall 
we  then  keep  our  sham  fkith  or 
faiths  ? 

By  no  means. 

Ill 

The  Creed  of  the  Future  has  not 
yet  been  put  into  any  formal  shape, 
even  tentatively ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  conceptions  not  unlike  the  fol- 
lowing  have  a  good  chance  to  find 
place  in  it. 

Man  is  merely  and  entirely  an 
animal,  differing  but  in  degree  from 
apes,  dogs,  rats,  Ac,  and  all  the 
faculties  of  man  begin  in  the  lower 
animals.  Animals  are  machines,  of 
a  particular  kind,  built  up  and  com- 
pounded of  material  atoms.  *  Life '  is 
only  the  way  in  which  this  machinery 
works.  Consciousness,  Thought, 
Memory,  are  only  subtler  effects  of 
the  machinery.  There  is  nothing 
perceptible  anywhere  in  the  universe 
but  Matter.  There  are  no  causes  or 
effects  which  are  not  mechanical^ 
which  do  not  come  from  particles  of 
matter,  moving  about  and  pushing 
against  each  other.  *SouI'  is  an 
unmeaning  phrase.  'Morality'  is 
consideration,  in  a  rational  and 
logical  shape,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
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community  or  of  mankind;  and 
apart  from  this  there  are  no  moral 
obligations.  There  is  no  fatore  for 
the  individual ;  his  army  and  perhaps 
bis  regiment  will  survive,  and  may 
recollect  his  name  for  a  time,  but 
each  soldier  marches  into  nothing- 
ness. We  do  not  know,  and  perhaps 
are  not  capable  of  knowing,  how 
things  began,  but  Matter  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  alive,  to  grow,  to 
vary  into  many  shapes,  to  develop 
higher  things  out  of  lower.  Still, 
high  or  low,  thick  or  thin,  it 
remains  Matter.  There  is  no  trace 
of  a  *Gk)d'  anywhere,  or  of  any- 
thing higher  than  man,  the  chief 
animal.  As  to  the  question  whether 
Ck)d  may  not  exist,  it  is  at  best 
merely  speculative,  and  has  no 
practical  bearing  on  human  affairs. 
This  perhaps  represents  not  un- 
fiurly  the  general  impression  made 
on  average  minds  by  the  teaching 
of  even  the  elder  Modem  Prophets, 
although  these  gentlemen  have  not 
fiftiled  now  and  again  to  modify  and 
soften  things,  and  to  endeavour  to 
soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  their 
hearers  (and,  it  may  be,  of  their 
own  minds,  leavened  as  aforesaid 
by  old  grannies*  tales).  But  the 
Younger  Prophets  here  in  England, 
emboldened  by  illustrious  examples 
on  the  Continent,  have  gone  quite 
as  &r  in  meaning  as  we  have  just 
indicated,  and  much  further  in 
audacity,  or,  as  some  may  think, 
insolence  of  tone. 

IV 

John  Wilkes  one  day  said,  *I 
never  was  a  Wilkesite,'  and  Darwin 
might  declare,  *  I  am  no  Darwinian,' 
— that  is,  in  the  extreme  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  commonly  used. 
He  acknowledges  (to  Professor 
Haeckers  chagrin)  a  Divine  Ori- 
ginator of  all  things,  and  deals  from 
first  to  last  with  what  have  been 
called  secondary  causes. 

Practically,  I  repeat,  his  dis- 
ciples inculcate  Atheism;  all  dis- 
oonnteDancing,  some  despising,  futh 


in  a  Divine  Personality,  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  Uni- 
verse— a  Living  Qt)d:  but  they 
vary  in  tone.  One  Professor 
(though  he  cannot  sufficiently  ridi- 
cule prayer)  does  not  resist  the 
notion,  so  long  as  it  is  not  formed 
into  a  dogma,  of  there  being 
possibly  a  mysterious  Something 
not  describable  in  scientific  terms 
or  discoverable  by  scientific  means, 
something  (as  the  poet  said} 
deeply  interfused,  whose  dwelling 
is  the  light  of  setting  suns,  and 
which  occasionally  seems  to  *  give 
tone '  to  the  Professor's  own  mental 
condition.  But  all  this  at  best  is 
little  more  than  a  dream.  It  is 
Matter  which  claims  our  attention, 
— though  how  Consciousness  and 
Thought  are  evolved  from  Matter 
our  Professor  owns  himself  unable 
to  even  guess,  and  does  not  expect 
that  man  will  ever  be  able  to  dis- 
cover it.  In  this  Modem  Prophet's 
teaching  some  traces  of  awe  and 
reverence  survive  (partly  perhaps 
from  the  impressions  of  his  quiet 
Irish  boyhood),  some  shadow  of 
mystery  is  still  allowed  to  hover 
here  and  there  upon  our  conception 
of  the  Universe,  and  he  indulges  us 
with  quotations  from  the  poets. 

His  friend,  Professor  Huxley, 
shows  a  different  variety  of  *  Scien- 
tist '  temperament,  and  has  had 
more  active  early  experience  as  me- 
dical student,  sea- voyager,  &c.  He 
harbours  nothing  of  these  sentimen- 
tal musings,  glimmers  and  glamours 
and  half-regretful  glances  at  the 
old  dream  of  Spirituality.  He 
answers  the  question  *Is  there  a 
God  ?  *  in  a  bluff,  matter-of-fact, 
wholly  irreverent  tone,  to  this 
effect :  *  I  don't  know — and  don't 
particularly  care.  It  would  be  as 
foolish  to  deny  that  there  may  be 
something  of  the  sort,  as  to  assert 
that  there  is.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  made  of  the  enquiry. 
Let  us  attend  to  practical  business.' 
As  to  the  questions  hitherto  un- 
solved, to  which   replies  may  be 
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found  in  the  fbtare  bj  means  of 
scientific  inyestigation  (the  only 
means  of  arriying  at  any  train) 
this  Professor  is  mudi  more 
sanguine  than  his  friend.  He  not 
only  '  expects '  Science  to  show  us 
organic  matter  produced  wholly 
from  inorganic,  but  to  demonstrate 
(what  the  Professor  is  himself 
already  conyinced  of)  that  Con- 
sciousness, Thought,  Memory,  and 
all  that  we  haye  been  used  to  regard 
as  attributes  of  '  the  Soul '  are 
mere  'fonctions  of  matter,'  as 
much  as  heat  or  grayitation. 
*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  consciousness  is  a  function  of 
nervous-matter  when  that  nervous- 
matter  has  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  organism.  .  .  Our  thoughts  are 
the  expression  of  molecular  changes 
in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the 
source  of  our  other  vital  pheno- 
mena.' Professor  Huxley  has  also, 
reviving  and  in  part  reshaping  cer- 
tain theories  of  Descartes,  put 
forward  a  statement  that  '  animals 
are  conscious  Automata,'  and  defies 
anyone  to  demonstrate  that  they 
feel  either  pleasure  or  pain. 


Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  abroad 
and  look  at  Jena,  where  we  find  a 
public  instructor  for  whom  our  Pro- 
fessor  Hnxley  has  a  warm  admira- 
tion,  '  calling  him  the  Coryphoeus 
of  Grerman  naturalists' — and  con- 
ferring his  name  on  some  kind  of  ap- 
parently live  substance  found  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  Bathyhitis  Haeek' 
elii.  Professor  Haeckel's  voice 
reaches  the  general  English  public 
too  by  means  of  a  translation  (re- 
vised by  Professor  Bay  Lancaster) 
of  his  Schopfungsgeschichte,  under 
the  title  of  The  History  of  Creation  ; 
or,  The  Development  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Inhahitunts  by  the  Action  of 
Natural  Causes.  By  natural  causes 
Professor  Haeckel  tells  us,  over  and 
over  again  and  with  the  greatest 
emphasis,  he  means  meclianicdl 
causes  exclusively  (chemistry  being 


itself  reducible  to  mechanics),  and 
he  rejects  with  scorn  and  contempt 
any  notion  of  '  the  supernatural  in- 
terference of  a  personal  Creator'  at 
any  stage  of  the  world's  history. 
Darwin  speaks  of  'the  primitiye 
form  which  was   first  called  into 
life  by  the  Creator,'  but  Professor 
Haeckel  finds  this  idea  repulsive  to 
him,  even  as   a    hypothesis,  and 
endeavours    (vol.  i.,   ch.   xiii.)  to 
'  form  a  tenable  conception  of  a  com- 
pletely  non-miraculous    origin  of 
the  first  primary  organism.'     He 
gives  his  theory  of  the  evolution, 
of  the  world  with  all  that  therein^ 
is  out  of  *  a  gaseous  chaos^^  a  theory 
which    is    'purely    mechanical  or 
monistic,  makes  use  exclusively  of* 
the     inherent    forces     of    eternal, 
matter,  and  entirely  excludes  every- 
supernatural    process,  every    pre- 
arranged and  conscious  action  of  a 
personal  Creator.' 

As  to  the  Human  Animal,  Fro* 
fessor  Haeckel  traces  its  '  Chain  of 
Ancestors  '  up  through  twenty-one 
successive  links  or  stf^es,  beginning 
from  'formless  little  lumps  of 
mucous  or  albuminous  matter' 
(protoplasm). 

As  to  what  we  call  '  soul,'  there 
is  no  '  qualitative  difierence  between 
Man  and  lower  animals.' 

But    even    Professor    HaeckeL 
thinks  it  well   to    guard  against 
sending  away  his  audience  in  an 
uncomfortable,  dispirited   state  of 
mind,  as  might  happen  with  such 
of  them  at  least  as  were  brought  up^* 
in  old  notions.     He  teUs  them  that 
'  the  Theory  of  Descent  as  applied  to ' 
man  opens  up  the  most  encouraffing- 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  &eea 
us    from  all  those  anxious    feara 
which  have  been  the  scarecrows  of 
our  opponents.'   The  new  mechani- 
cal philosophy   'must  open  up  a 
new  road  to  moral  perfection.'  And 
his  book  ends  with  a  burst  of  elo- 
quence : 

'  The  highest  function  of  the 
human  mind  is  perfect  knowledge, 
fully  developed  consciousness^  and 
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the  moral  activity  arising  from  it. 
"  Know  thyself !  "  was  the  cry  of 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity  to 
their  fellow  men  who  were  striving 
to  ennoble  themselves.  "Know 
thyself!  '*  is  the  cry  of  the  Theory 
of  Development,  not  merely  to  the 
individual  but  to  all  mankind. 
And  while  increased  knowledge  of 
self  becomes  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  man  a  strong  force 
urging  to  an  increased  attention  to 
conduct,  manhood  as  a  whole  wiU 
be  led  to  a  higher  path  of  moral 
perfection  by  the  knowledge  of  its 
true  origin  and  its  actual  position 
in  Natme.  The  simple  religion  of 
Nature,  which  grows  from  a  true 
knowledge  of  Her,  and  of  Her  in- 
exhaustible store  of  revelations, 
will  in  future  ennoble  and  perfect 
the  development  of  mankind  far 
beyond  that  degree  which  can 
possibly  be  attained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  multifarious  religions 
of  the  churches  of  the  various 
nations,    religions    resting     on    a 

.'  blind  belief  in  the  vague  secrets  and 
mythical  revelations  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste.  Future  centuries  will  cele- 
brate our  age,  which  was  occupied 
with  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Descent,  as  the  new 
era  in  which  began  a  period  of 
hnman  development^  rich  in  bless- 
ings— a  period  which  was  character- 
ised by  the  victory  of  free  inquiry 

-over  the  despotism  of  authority, 
and  by  the  powerful  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  the  monistic  [i.e.  mechan- 
ical and  atheistic]  Philosophy.' 

It  will  be  owned  that  our  New 
Prophet  has  managed  to  catch  the 
tone  of  a  certain  school  of  pulpit 
eloquence  pretty  well,  and  he  is 
oerteinly  not  less  windy  and  hollow. 
It  is  luaicroutt  enough  to  find  him, 
when  warming  up  in  his  '  trot  for 
the  avenue,'  taking  to  the  good  old 
device  of  personification,  and  Me- 
chanical Nature   becoming  'Her' 

•with  a  big  H. 


It  seems  probable  that  these 
moral  comforts  and  encourage- 
ments which  our  Modem  Prophets 
still  think  themselves  bound  to 
offer,  are  but  *  survivals '  from  the 
superstitious  times,  and  will  gradu- 
ally become  obsolete. 

VI 

I  WAS  reading  last  night  some  of 
Professor  Clifford's  discourses  at  the 
Sunday  Lectures  for  the  People  in 
Langham  EEall,  now  published  in  a 
cheap  shape,  and  this  morning  when 
I  awoke  fell  athinking  of  them  till  I 
grew  profoundly  melancholy.  Mr. 
Cliffoid  is  a  young  man  who  distin- 

giished  himself  in  mathematics  at 
ambridge,  and  is  now  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Mechanics 
in  University  College,  London. 
But  his  name  is  more  widely  known 
as  a  contributor  to  some  of  the 
principal  magazines ;  besides  which 
he  is  fond  of  giving  popular  lectures; 
and  his  position,  learning,  and 
ability,  aided  by  a  pleasant,  lively 
delivery,  make  him,  I  believe, 
highly  acceptable  to  his  audiences. 
His  writings  and  discourses  have 
always  one  burden :  Science  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  all  theology,  and  the 
rightful  queen  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Clifford  is  not  only  an  avowed 
but  an  enthusiastic  materialist  and 
atheist.  *  The  physical  world  .  .  . 
is  made  up  of  atoms  and  ether; 
there  is  no  room  in  it  for  ghosts.' 
And  he  finds  no  trace  of  any  world 
except  the  physical.  He  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Huxley,  who  thinks 
that  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  would  be  as  presumptuous  as 
to  assert  it.  He  announces  it  as 
the  decision  of  science  that  ^  there 
is  no  mind  without  a  brain,'  finds 
that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  a  *  vast  brain '  *  far 
away  in  space'  (and  if  there  were 
*  it  could  affect  the  solar  system 
only  by  its  weight'),*  and  says 
that    'we    seem  entitled  to  con- 
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dade  that  drniDg  each  time  as  we 
can  have  evidence  of^  no  intelligenoe 
or  volition  has  been  concerned  in 
events  happening  within  the  range 
of  the  solar  system,  except  that  of 
animals  living  on  the  planets.'  The 
notion  of  any  kind  of  *  providence ' 
outside  of  man  appears  to  him  pro- 
foundly immoral.  And,  as  to  man 
himself,  if  anybody  says  that  the 
Will  influences  matter,  the  statement 
is  not  untrue,  '  but  it  is  nonsense.' 
Here  again  our  Prophet  (just  a  ge- 
neration later  bom  than  die  others) 
has  advanced  very  far  beyond  the 
position  of  his  older  contemporaries. 
Professor  Huxley  asked  us,  '  Why 
trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of 
which,  however  important  they  may 
be,  we  do  know  nothing  and  can 
know  nothing ; '  urged  as  to  practical 
work ;  and  told  us  that  for  this  it 
was  *  necessary  to  be  fully  possessed 
of  only  two  beliefs :  the  first,  that 
the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable 
by  our  faculties  to  an  extent  which 
is  practically  unlimited ;  the  second, 
that  our  volition  counts  for  some- 
thing as  a  condition  of  the  course 
of  events. '*  Mark  this.  Professor 
Huxley  considers  it  necessary  for 
practical  work  to  hold  a  belief 
that '  our  volition  counts  for  something 
as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events,* 
Professor  Glifibrd  asserts  that,  *  if 
anybody  says  thai  the  Will  influences 
matter^  the  statement  is  not  untrue^ 
but  it  is  nonsense,*^  I  have  no 
doubt  that  however  strikingly  ob- 
vious to  the  mind  of  an  ordinary 
hearer  of  Sunday  lectures  and  lay 
eermons  may  be  the  antagonism 
here,  a  subtler  mind  (which  can 
even  conceive  that  there  may  be 
triangles  with  three  angles  not 
equal  to  two  right  angles)  may  find 
it  easy  to  reponcile  the  two  state- 
ments. What  such  subtlety  may 
be  worth  I  know  not,  but  in  these 
particular  cases  my  reason  plainly 
answers,  *  Then  by  the  word  "  tri- 


angle" you  do  not  mean  what  I 
mean;  and  as  to  Will,  there  is  no 
one  fad  so  absolutely  certain  to  me, 
next  to  thai  of  my  own  existence^ 
as  that  my  Will  does  influence 
Matter.'—*  It  doesn't !'— '  It  does !' 
— *  I  say  no  !'— *  And  I  say  yes  !'— 
a  form  of  argument  unprofitable  to 
pursue. 

As  to  morality.  Professor  Glifibrd 
teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  any  way  obligatory  upon  the 
individual  man  or  woman,  no  real 
foundation  at  all  for  morality  in 
the  individual;  morality  takes  its 
rise  and  has  its  meaning  in  the  rela- 
tion of  each  person  to  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  far  it  is 
needful  for  morality  as  thus  defined 
that  the  individual  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  community.  How 
in  the  case  of  civil  war  P  Is  it  to 
the  well-being  of  the  dominant 
party,  or  to  that  of  the  party  which 
he  wishes  to  be  dominant,  that  any 
given  man's  morality  is  referable  P 
When  a  man  is  quite  sure  of  the 
community  to  whicn  he  owes  loyalty 
— owes  'piety,'  as  our  Professor 
wishes  to  phrase  it — he  is  to  mea- 
sure the  moral  woHh  of  every  action 
of  his  life  by  its  traceable  effect  upon 
that  community.  In  all  cases,  then, 
in  which  he  cannot  trace  any  such 
effect,  there  is  no  moral  obhgation 
upon  him  whatever.  Where  be  can 
trace  such  an  effect,  it  remains  for 
his  judgment  to  decide  whether  it 
be  a  good  or  bad  effect;  no  easy 
matter  even  on  scientific  principles. 
For  example,  is  luxury  good  for  a 
community  ?  — always  P— only  some- 
times P  Then  in  what  cases  and  to 
what  extent?  The  maxim,  that 
*  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,'  is  evidently  obsolete,  like  so 
many  other  old  saws.  Whether 
what  we  do  is  evil  or  not  depends 
entirely  upon  what  comes  of  it — to 
the  community.     The  abolition  of 
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weakly  or  superflaons  children,  the 
hopelessly  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
will  in  no  few  minds  be  among  the 
loeical  results  of  morality  on  a 
scientific  basis.  Indeed,  Professor 
Haeckel  of  Jena  (who  is  a  still 
more  enthusiastic  atheist  than  Pro- 
fessor Glifibrd,  if  that  be  possible) 
not  obscurely  indicates  his  approval 
of  such  expedi^its,  and  his  belief 
that  they  will  take  their  plsK^e  in 
the  political  economy  of  the  future. 
Professor  Huxley  gives  no  hint  of 
his  opinion  on  these  delicate  ques- 
tions of  applied  science ;  but  an 
average  hearer  of  his,  thoroughly  im- 
bued  with  the  idea  of  *  mechanism,' 
— as,  for  practical  purposes  at  all 
events,  the  true  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse, extending  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  what  we  call  life,  and  dealing  with 
man  on  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions as  any  other  animal, — might 
well  be  expected  to  find  no  essential 
difference  between  the  drowning  of  a 
superfluous  baby  and  of  a  superfluous 
kitten.  If  there  be  no  sacredness 
in  human  life,  many  of  our  dearest, 
and,  as  we  fondly  thought,  deepest 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  must 
assuredly  be  given  up  as  empty 
superstitions. 

vn 

SccH  are  our  Modem  Prophets;  and 
it  is  vain  to  deny  the  force  and 
effect  of  their  preaching,  or  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  its  probable  effects  in  the 
future.  The  assault  upon  Spiritu- 
ality made  with  ruder  weapons  by 
many  a  thinker,  ancient  and  modem, 
is  renewed  with  all  the  resources  of 
the  nineteenth  century's  armouries. 
And  who  am  I  that  I  should  venture 
to  raise  my  voice  in  ridiculous  pro- 
test against  the  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing of  the  time,  like  the  hapless  in- 
terrupter at  a  public  meeting,  who 
arises  from  among  the  auditory,  and 
is  met  with  universal  cries  of  '  Turn 
him  out ! '  Yet  if  I  can  gain  a  few 
minutes'  hearing  I  will  venture  to 
say,   with  all  due    humility,   that 


there  are,  at  all  events,  some  things 
which  a  thoughtful  and  reasonable 
human  being,  contemporary  with 
these  famous  '  Scientists,*  and, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  subject  to 
their  influences,  may  fairly  object 
to  in  their  teachings,  especially 
their  popular  lectures  and  books. 
One  objectionable  thing  is  the  tone 
in  which  they  often  write,  and  of 
which  some  examples  have  already 
been  incidentally  given.  Another 
objectionable  thing  is,  the  habit  of 
weaving-in  guesses  and  unsound  or 
unproven  statements  into  a  so-called 
scientific  argument — putting  here 
and  there  in  the  iron  chain  a  link 
which,  when  tested,  proves  to  be 
painted  wood  or  even  gingerbread. 

A  few  examples  I  can  furnish 
out  of  my  note-book,  and  first  one 
ft'om  Mr.  Darwin.  He  is  telling 
us*  that  *  all  the  organic  beings  *— 
plants  and  animals  together,  in- 
cluding man — *  which  have  ever 
lived  upon  this  earth  may  have 
descended  from  one  primordial  form.* 
*  In  all,  as  far  as  at  present  known, 
the  germinal  vesicle  is  the  same.  So 
that  every  being  starts  from  a 
common  origin.'  What  a  pro- 
digious assertion  does  this  *  so  that ' 
quietly  introduce  !  The  qualifying 
clause, '  as  far  as  at  present  known,' 
being  put  out  of  sight.  But  when 
we  take  up  this  clause,  and  look  at 
it,  we  find  that  it  leaves  the  whole 
question  open.  And  it  is  certainly 
as  reasonable  a  supposition  as  any 
other,  that  if  we  do  not  detect  any 
difference  between  two  germinal 
vesicles  (which  are  on  the  way  to 
produce  two  very  unlike  beings),  it 
is  because  our  means  of  investi- 
gation are  limited  and  inadequate. 
That  they  are  always  limited  and 
often  inadequate  v^e  know  aa 
matter  of  fact. 

But  of  all  Darwinites  Darwin 
himself  is  the  most  cautious,  and 
the  least  liable  to  this  accusation  of 
admitting  bad  links  into  his  chain  of 
argument.  Professor  Huxley's  more 
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ardent  temperament,  which  some- 
times runs  into  pugnacity  and  para- 
dox, commits  him  in  this  way  not 
seldom.  Speaking  of  the  beginning 
of  things,  he  said  he  had  no  means 
of  forming  any  definite  conclusion, 
but,  if  it  were  given  him  to  look 
back  so  £eu:,  he  '  shovld  expect '  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  living 
protoplasm  from  not-living  matter. 
*I  should  expect  to  see  it  appear 
under  forms  of  great  simplicity,' 
&c,^  The  scientific  value  of  this 
retrospective  expectation,  surely,  is 
just  nothing  at  all.  And  the 
Professor  not  merely  supposes  him- 
self placed  where  and  when  he  has 
full  opportunity  to  observe  the  pre- 
cise beginnings  of  what  we  call  life, 
but  supposes  himself  made  capable  at 
the  same  time  of  knowing  absolutely 
that  the  matter  visibly  becoming 
protoplasm  was  at  one  moment  non- 
living and  at  another  moment  living 
matter.  He  would  not  only  need 
to  make  his  dreadful  journey  into 

The  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time, 

but,  on  reaching  the  goal,  to  find 
himself  in  possession  of  entirely 
superhuman  powers  of  observation. 

The  Professor's  love  of  paradox 
induced  him  to  defy  us  to  prove 
that  the  lower  animals  can  feel 
pain.  With  like  rashness  he  told  a 
medical  class  to  look  on  a  patient 
precisely  as  a  mechanic  looks  on  the 
spinning-jenny  he  is  called  in  to 
repair.^  But  did  a  spinning-jenny 
ever  move  faster  or  slower  when  its 
repairer  came  in  at  the  door  ?  Could 
standing  near  it  and  speaking  to  it 
make  any  possible  difference  in  its 
condition  P  Men  whose  words 
reach  every  ear  should  choose  them 
well,  and  avoid  saying  startling 
things  on  ephemeral  stimulus, — 
since  men,  themselves  included,  are 
not  spinniog-jennies. 

He  believes  in  '  the  development 
of  the  moral  sense'  out  of  the  simple 


feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  liking 
and  disliking,  with  which  the  lower 
animals  are  provided,  and  says  it 
may  be  affirmed  '  with  equal  truth ' 
of  men  and  of  animals,  that  all  their 
actions  are  traceable  to  the  fear  of 
punishment  or  of  pain,  or  to  the  hope 
of  pleasure.  '  To  do  your  duty  is 
to  earn  the  approbation  of  your 
conscience  or  moral  sense,'  and  this 
approbation  is  a  pleasure,  as  its 
disapprobation  is  a  pain.  But  this 
'  conscience  or  mbral  sense,'  which 
certainly  often  requires  us  to  do 
things  that  are  in  themselves  trouble- 
some and  even  painful  to  us, — speak- 
ing according  to  usual  language 
and  common  experience, — whence 
comes  it?  If  you  choose  to  in- 
sist it  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  man ;  that  *  immutable  and 
eternal  principles  of  morality'  are 
innate  in  him;  the  Professor  has 
nothing  to  say  against  this  proposi- 
tion. '  Admitting  its  truth,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  moral  faculty  is  on  a 
different  footing  from  any  of  the 
other  faculties  of  man.  If  I  choose 
to  say  that  it  is  an  immutable  and 
eternal  law  of  human  nature  that 
"ginger  is  hot  in  the  mouth,"  the 
assertion  has  as  much  foundation  of 
truth  as  the  other,  though  I  think 
it  would  be  expressed  in  needlessly 
pompous  language.'  Surely  the 
sub-sarcastic  or  slightly  insolent 
tone  has  seldom  been  less  happily 
adopted!  That  man  is  capable  of 
enduring  suffering  and  death  out  of 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  ginger 
bites  his  tongue,  seem  to  the  Pro- 
fessor to  be  not  only  equally  true 
but  truths  of  the  same  order;  he 
does  not  see  how  they  are  '  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing.'  A  little  farther 
down  in  the  same  paragraph,  he 
appeals  'to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind ;'  but  if  he  could  actually 
appeal  to  it  on  this  question  of  Con- 
science and  Ginger,  he  would  find 
himself  much  worse  off  than  Mr. 


*  AddreUf  as  President  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool. 

*  The  report  of  this  address  will  be  foond  in  the  limea,  but  I  n^leeted  to  notA 
the  date. 
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Gladstone  was   afler    the    general 
election  which  he  demanded. 


vni 

When  pressed  in  argament  by  Mr. 
Wallace  to  show  by  what  mental 
flteps  we  coald  pa^    from   moye- 
ments  of  matter  to  sensation  and 
oonsoionsness,  Professor  Huxley  de- 
clared that :  *  In  ultimate  analysis 
everything    is    incomprehensible  ;  * 
which  is  one  way  of  apologising  for 
not    explaining  a  particular  diffi- 
culty :  '  We  cannot  really  explain 
anything.*      (If  only  Messieurs  the 
Scientists  would  keep  their  modesty 
in  regular  wear,  and  not  pull  it  on 
and  ofif   like    a  pair   of  gloves!) 
*  I  do  not  even  know,  cannot  at  all 
conceive    (our    Professor    asserts) 
how    it   is    that    one    billiard-ball 
striking  another  puts  the  second  in 
motion.'      That    we  -can    have  no 
absolute  conception  of  anything  or 
any  property  of  a  thing  is  an  ele- 
mentary truth  of  psychology..  But, 
turning  from  the  vain  attempt  to 
fathom  the  bottomless  abyss  of  the 
absolute,    we     arrive     at     various 
degrees  of  conceivability  in  regard 
to  the  phenomenal  nature  of  things 
and    their    mutual    relations.      In 
the  collision  of  two  elastic  bodies 
the     communication    of     vis    viva 
or  motion  is  a  visible  fact,  as  in- 
teliigible  to   the  human  mind    as 
any  phenomenon  can  well  be  ;  there 
are  (I  speak  without  book)  impact, 
elastic    yielding,    resistance,    resi- 
lience, pushing,  displacement ;  and 
the  shares  in  the  effect  due  to  velocity, 
weight,  material,  and  form  are  csd- 
culable.     Now,  if  Professor  Huxley 
cannot  *  form  any  conception '  of  how 
it  happens  that  a  billiard-ball   is 
moved    when    struck    by    another 
billiard-ball,  of  what  use,  it  might 
be  asked,   can  his  reasonings  and 
speculations  possibly  be    on  phy- 
sical phenomena  incomparably  more 
obscure,    complicated,    and  subtle 
than  this  ?   How  can  anyone  reason 
and  speculate  upon  a  thing  of  which 


he  can  form  no  conception  ?     '  In 
ultimate  analysis  everything  is  in- 
comprehensible*— is    one  of    those 
vague  truisms  under  cloud  and  cover 
whereof  debaters  often  conceal  their 
difficulties.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Hux- 
ley is  constantly  striving  to  form  and 
formulate  and  convey  to  the  world 
'conceptions  of    how   it   happens' 
that  things  are  what  they  are  and 
do  what  they  do, — ^not  merely  such 
simple  facts   as  two   marbles   and 
their    striking    together,    but    the 
phenomena  of    life,    consciousness, 
thought,  and  memory.     It  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  of  all  his  teaching 
that  they  can  be  conceived  and  ex- 
plained on  the  principles  of  physi- 
cal  science.      He   finds,    however, 
that   after   investigating   and   also 
speculating   to   the    full  length   of 
his   tether  in  any  direction,  there 
always  remains  something  more  to 
be  explained,  to  which  he  can  find 
no  clue ;  and  here  comes  in  usefully 
the  axiom,    *In    ultimate   analysis 
everything     is     incomprehensible.' 
How  much  the  ultimate  Something 
More  may  be  which  refuses  to  be 
analysed,  is  of  course  unguessable ; 
but  it  is  acknowledged  to  include 
no   less   than   the   Real   Nature   of 
Everything — the    what,    how,    and 
why  of  all  those  phenomena  whereof 
the  greatest  efforts  of  human  Science 
(so  presumptuous  where  it  ought  to 
be  so  humble)  can  but,  as  it  were, 
scratch  the  surface, — and  sometimes 
spoil  it,  without  getting  at  anything 
worth  while  below. 

If  science  can  form  *no  concep- 
tion '  as  to  the  physical  relations  of 
the  two  billiard-balls  to  each  other, 
science's  occupation  is  gone :  but 
if  it  can  form  a  sufficiently  clear 
working  conception  in  this  case, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
can  also  do  so  in  the  case  of  the 
motion  of  my  nerves  in  relation 
to  my  consciousness.  The  bringing 
the  two  cases  into  one  category  is 
an  example  of  what  we  find  every- 
where with  our  Modern  Prophets, 
the  assumption  underlying  all  their 
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tbonglit  and  teaching,  that  physical 
science  is  competent  to  deal  with 
the  total  contents  of  hnman  experi- 
ence; the  truth  being  that  these 
our  Prophets  translate  every  expe- 
rience into  materialistic  formuW 
Their  minds,  having  a  natural  bent 
to  begin  with,  have  been  fostered  by 
training  and  habit  into  away  of  look- 
ing at  all  things  which  to  themselves 
appears  pre-eminently  large,  sane, 
and  wise,  but  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  (however  valuable  in  its  own 
rang^)  narrow,  superficial,  and 
miserably  inadequate,  when  pre- 
tending to  the  interpretation  of 
Man  and  his  Universe. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  universe  is 
not  mechanical;  but  your  concep- 
tions of  it  are  mechanical. 

IX 

A  Modern  Prophet,  a  Frenchman, 
who  died  not  many  years  ago,  has  a 
small  but  active  body  of  disciples  in 
England.  Their  cmZ^  is  the  worship  of 
Humanity ;  this  is  *  the  New  Supreme 
Being.'  AH  the  religious  sentiments 
(awe,  veneration,  wonder,  spiritual 
love,  duty,  faith,  and  hope)  are 
solely  to  spring  from  and  be  nour- 
ished by  the  contemplation  of  the 
History  of  the  Human  Eace,  studied 
by  the  light  of  a  new  science, 
the  culmination  of  all  other  sci- 
ences, and  the  most  complex,  which 
has  been  named  '  Sociology.'  The 
French  *  High  Priest  of  Humanity  ' 
made  his  own  classification  of  the 
sciences,  beginning  with  Mathe- 
matics, and  rising  step  by  step 
through  Astronomy,  Physics,  Che- 
mistry, Biology,  to  this  crowning 
Science  of  Sociology. 

But  our  chief  Science- Prophets 
have  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
leadership,  not  to  speak  of  thehigh- 
priestship,  of  Auguste  Gomte ; 
wherefore  between  these  and  the 
Gomteists  has  come  about  a  condi- 
tion of  declared  warfare.  An  able  and 
learned  disciple  writing  in  the  Fort' 
nightly  Review  (June  and  July  1877) 
shows  with  force  the  unsuitableness 


of  Professor  Huxley's  epithet, '  con* 
sdous  automata,'  and  the  want  of 
all  real  evidence  to  found  any  theory 
upon  of  the  origin  of  life,  not  failing 
to  throw  a  contemptuous  glance  at 
the  mathematical  paradoxes  in 
which  Professor  Clifford  delights. 
Speaking  broadly  of  '  that  recru- 
descence of  metaphysics  which  ia 
now  passing  current  for  science,' 
Dr.  Bridges  wishes  men  to  follow 
Comte's  advice,  and  discard  all  at- 
tempts 'to  stand  outside  the  uni- 
verse, to  regard  it  as  a  whole,  and 
to  explain  it.'  Comte's  synthesis 
of  the  sciences  is  subjective ;  every- 
thing is  studied  with  reference  to 
Man,  the  central  object.  And  Man 
too  is  to  be  studied  scientifically. 
The  *  positive  method '  is  the  study 
of  constant  relations,  underlying 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  phe- 
nomena ;  and  Comte  was  the  first* 
to  apply  this  method  to  the  study  of 
human  nature,  individual  and  social ; 
the  culminating  result  being  the  for- 
mation of  the  Religion  of  the  future, 
namely,  the  Worship  of  Humanity. 
But  our  later  Scientists,  not  ac- 
cepting this,  are  attempting  '  to 
explain  the  evolution  of  the  universe 
on  mathematical  principles,'  a  '  ffi* 
gantic  exhibition  of  Materialism,  a 
new  effort  to  build  the  Tower  of 
Babel  up  to  the  skies.  '  The  process 
(says  Dr.  Bridges)  is  a  strange  one 
to  watch,  so  confused  are  their 
tongues,  so  doubtful  their  materials. 
The  bricks  must  be  of  the  newest ; 
there  is  hardly  time  to  bake  them ; 
for  **  physiological  facts,"  we  are  now 
told  by  a  distinguished  professor, 
and  apparently  the  facts  of  mathema- 
tics also,  '*  only  last  for  three  years.'* 
The  scaJQTolding  is  no  longer  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort,  firmly  planted  on 
the  earth's  surfjEice ;  planks  and 
beams  are  suspended  in  the  sky  by 
the  largest  balloons  that  hypothesis 
can  inflate.'  The  molecidar  view 
of  the  constitution  is,  as  Dr.  Bridges 
most  truth^lly  reminds  us,  only  '  a 
subjective  artifice  or  logical  tool, 
susceptible  in  wise  hands  of  moat 
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valnable  results/  but  a  view  whicb 
has  been  'elevated  to  an  objective 
reality.'  The  nniverse,  according 
to  the  scientific  doctrine  now  in 
vogrne,  consists  of  Atoms  and  Ether ; 
and  we  are  told  a  great  deal  of  the 
size  and  movements  of  the  invisible 
Atoms,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the 
mysterious  Ether.  '  But  the  whole 
theory  is  mere  speculation,' 


When  the  Comteist  lance  thus 
hits  the  Scientist  full,  I  clap  my 
hands  and  rejoice  ;  yet,  when  in  the 
next  joust  the  Knight  of  Science 
pierces  his  opponent's  armour,  I 
cannot  say  I  feel  sorry.  I  fight 
under  neither  banner;  and  should 
groan  to  see  this  combatant,  or  that, 
crowned  as  fair  Idea's  champion. 
When  the  Knight  of  Humanity  has 
dismounted  and  put  aside  his  lance 
and  armour,  what  is  it  he  brings  us  ? 
Dr.  Bridges  writes  :  *  It  may  be  well 
to  say  that  I  do  not  accuse  Professor 
Huxleyeither  of  Theism  or  Atheism ; 
understanding  him«  like  myself,  to 
disavow  both.'  Well,  gentlemen, 
but  this  «  Atheism.  You  ignore 
Qt>d :  there  is  no  Divine  Being  in 
your  theories  or  your  thoughts. 
The  position  is  logically  different, 
but  not  practically,  from  that  of 
Professor  Clifford,  who  abjures  the 
notion  of  a  God,  and  believes  that 
the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  being  will  soon  be  an 
established  scientific  truth. 

Here  is  A  General  View  of  Posi- 
tivism, translated  from  the  French 
of  Auguste  Comte  by  J.  H.  Bridges, 
Physician  to  the  Bradford  Infir- 
mary, late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  (London,  1865);  and  on 
studying  this  book  we  find  that  the 
High  Priest  of  Humanity  repudi- 
ates all  connection  between  Posi- 
tivism and  Atheism  as  a  system 
(p.  49).  Systematic  Atheism 
(which  he  truly  calls  *very  rare') 
occupies  itself  as  much  as  Theology 
with  insoluble  problems,  and  can 
be  of  no  use.     But  the  book  in  my 


hand  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
motto,  *  B4organiser,  sans  dieii  ni 
roi^  par  le  ctdte  syst&mabique  de 
VHumanite.^  And  it  concludes  thus 
(I  omit  nothing  tending  to  qualify 
what  is  quoted)  : — 

*  Monotheism  in  Western  Europe 
is  now  as  obsolete  and  injurious 
as  Polytheism  was  fifteen  centuries 
ago.  .  .  The  truth  is,  the  more 
zealous  theological  partisans,  whe- 
ther royalists,  aristocrats,  or  demo- 
crats, have  now  for  a  long  time 
been  insincere.  God  is  to  them 
but  the  nominal  head  of  a  hypocri- 
tical conspiracy,  a  conspiracy  which 
is  even  more  contemptible  than  it 
is  odious.  Their  object  is  to  keep 
the  people  from  all  great  social  im- 
provements  by  assuring  them  that 
they  will  find  compensation  for  their 
miseries  in  an  imaginary  future  Ufe. 
.  .  .  There  are  now  but  two  camps: 
the  camp  of  reaction  and  anarchy, 
which  acknowledges  more  or  less 
directly  the  direction  of  God ;  the 
camp  of  construction  and  progress, 
which  is  wholly  devoted  to  Human- 
ity. The  Being  upon  whom  all  our 
thoughts  are  concentrated  is  one 
whose  existence  is  undoubted.  .  .  . 
Placing  our  highest  happiness  in 
universal  love,  we  live,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  others ;  and  this  in 
public  life  as  well  as  in  private; 
for  the  two  are  closely  linked  to- 
gether in  our  religir»n,  a  religion 
clothed  in  all  the  beauty  of  art, 
and  yet  never  inconsistent  with 
science.  After  having  thus  exer- 
cised our  powers  to  the  full,  and 
having  given  a  charm  and  sacred- 
ness  to  our  temporary  life,  we  shall 
at  last  be  for  ever  incorporated  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  of  whose  life  all 
noble  natures  are  necessarily  par- 
takers.' 

XI 

So  FAE  the  High  Priest  himself; 
and  now  let  us  listen  for  a  short 
time  to  a  recent  utterance  of  one 
of  his  most  enthusiastic  and  elo- 
quent disciples,  ]Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison.    He  is  violently  angry  with 
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liaterialiBts/  who  are  domi- 
lowadajs.  *  There  is  a  school 
chers  abroad,  and  they  have 
an  echo  here,  who  dream 
victorious  vivisection  will 
ktelj  win  them  anatomical 
ms  of  man's  moral  and  spi- 
mysteries/  These  are  snfier- 
>m  'unholy  nightmares,'  and 
leading  notion  is  *a  bestial 
m.'  But  there  is  a  subtler 
lalism  amongst  us — 'it  has 
ig  to  say  about  the  spiritual 
:  man ;  it  has  no  particular 
►n ;  it  ignores  the  Soul.' 
B  sounds  comforting  and  cn- 

i  by-and-by  comes  the  ques- 
'  What  then  is  the  only  solu- 
9fhich  can  ultimately  satisfy 
he  devotees  of  science  and  the 
ers  in  religion  ? '  at  which 
ick  up  our  ears — or  rather  we 
ly  did  we  not  know  already 
mswer  is  coming.  Positivism  is 
lution,  and  no  other  is  genuine ; 
7e  the  signature  'Auguste 
3 ' — and  so  forth. 
)  have  heard  it  all  before, 
he  audacity  (not  to  use  a 
er  word)  of  the  title  given 
8  essay,  The  Soul  and  Future 

led  us  on  to  read,  and, 
g  read,  leaves  us  amazed, 
^oul  is  '  the  consensus  of  the 
iies  which  observation  dis- 
s  in  the  human  organism.  .  . 
re  determined  to  treat  man  as 
nan  organism,  just  as  we  treat 
^  as  a  canine  organism;  and 
sive  no  ground  for  saying,  and 
)od  is  to  be  got  by  pretending, 
man  is  a  human  organism  jplus 
describable  entity  .  .  .  and  to 
bo  us  of  mind,  feeling,  and  will 
nuing  their  functions  in  tho 
ice  of  physical  organs  and 
le  organisms,  is  to  use  language 
h,  to  us  at  least,  is  pure  non- 
:.'  (This,  you  observe,  is  a 
irite  argument  with  the 
iger  Prophets,  that  whosoever 

not  entirely  agree  with  them 
Udng  *  nonsense.') 


Well,    but,    my    eood    sir,    all 
this    sounds   very  like   the   'ana- 
tomical solutions,'  'unholy  night- 
mares,'   'bestial  sophisms,'  which 
you  have  so  earnestly  repudiated. 
Not  at  all!     'We  have   not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie 
consciousness  of  the  organism  con- 
tinues, for  we  mean  by  conscious- 
ness the  sum  of  sensations  of  a  par- 
ticular organism  * — but  (observe  !) 
'  the  energy  of  the  activities '  is  never 
lost.     '  Not  a  single  manifestation 
of  thought  or  feeling  is  without 
some  result  so  soon  as  it  is  com- 
municated to  a  similar  organism.' 
'  The  mental  and  moral  powers  are 
not    dispersed    like    gases.     They 
retain  their  unity,  they  retain  their 
organic  character,  and  they  retain 
tho  whole  of  their  power  of  passing 
into  and  stimulating  the  brains  of 
living  men ;  and  in  these  they  carry 
on  their  activi^  precisely  as  they 
did  whilst  the  Dodies  in  which  they 
were  formed  absorbed  or  exhaled 
material  substance.'     After  much 
reflecting  on  these  words,   I  can 
only  say,  with  all  due  respect  to 
their  learned  author,  that  they  look 
as  like  '  pure  nonsense '  as  anything 
I  have  seen  in  print  for  a  long 
time. 

In  £eMst  a  man's  'higher  activities 
and  potency'  only  begin  after  he 
is  dead.  Theology  has  deadened  us 
to  the  true  '  grandeur  and  per- 
petuity of  our  earthly  life  .  .  .  the 
consciousness  of  a  coming  incorpo- 
ration into  the  glorious  future  of 
his  race,  can  give  a  patience  and 
a  happiness  equal  to  that  of  any 
martyr  of  theology. '  *  For  our  lives 
live  when  we  are  most  foreotten ; 
and  not  a  cup  of  water  wat  we 
may  have  given  to  an  unknown 
sufferer,  or  a  wise  word  spoken  in 
season  to  a  child,  but  has  added 
(whether  we  remember  it,  whether 
others  remember  it,  or  not)  a  streak 
of  happiness  and  strength  to  the 
world.'  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this 
passage,  as  elsewhere,  the  doleful 
attempts  of  Atheism  to  speak  com- 
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fortable  words  to  the  meditatiye, 
sensitiye  humaii  Soul ;  an  echo,  as 
from  a  hollow  cave,  of  the  Yoice  of 
heart- warm  eloqaence;  half  Indi- 
croiLS  in  effect,  and  wholly  sad. 
'  The  difference  between  our  faith 
and  that  of  the  orthodox  is  this: 
we  look  to  the  permanence  of  the 
aotiyities  which  give  others  happi- 
ness ;  they  look  to  the  permanence 
of  the  consciousness  which  can  enjoy 
happiness.  Which  is  the  nobler  ? 
What  need  we  then  to  promise  or 
to  hope  more  than  an  eternity  of 
spiritual  influence  ?  .  .  .  Alas,  now 
vilely  selfish  it  is  to  exclaim, "  What 
is  all  that  to  the  man^  to  you,  and 
to  me  ?  .  .  .  What  is  the  good  of 
mankind  to  me,  when  I  am  mould- 
ering unconscious  P  ....  I  want 
my  personality  ! "  '  Yes,  Mr.  Frede- 
ric Harrison,  I  assure  you,  that  is 
what  people  say,  and  always  will 
say.  That  is  what  I  for  myself  say, 
most  emphatically.  That  is  what  all 
the  most  eminent  men  say  whom  I 
have  been  privileged  to  know  in 
my  way  through  life ;  what  Goethe 
said,  and  what  the  old  woman  in 
the  nearest  almshouse  will  say  if 
you  ask  her.  That  which  you  call 
'  Future  Life,'  is  by  the  human  soul 
within  us — which  you  and  ten 
thousand  Gomtes  will  never  be 
able  to  define  or  describe— named 
Eternal  Death. 

Mr.  EEarrison,  on  his  part,  grows 
very  noisy  and  shrill  in  the  last 
paragraphs  of  his  sermon.  The  wish 
for  personal  survival  is  not  merely 
'  so  gross,  so  indolent,  so  selfish  a 
creed  [softly !] ;  but  its  worst  evil 
is  that  it  paralyses  practical  life, 

and  throws  it  into  discord 

So  far  as  we  can  grasp  the  hypo- 
thesis, it  seems  e<|ually  ludicrous 
and  repulsive These  hyper- 
bolic enigmas  disturb  our  grave 
duties  and  our  solid  hopes.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  are  still  so 
rife  that  men  are  dull  to  the  moral 
responsibility  which  in  its  awfal- 


ness  begins  only  at  the  grave; 
that  they  are  blind  to  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  death,  and  shuffle  off 
the  dead  life  and  the  dead  body 
with  such  cruel  disrespect.  [What 
does  this  precisely  mean?]  The 
fumes  of  the  celestial  immortality 
still  confuse  them.  It  is  only  when 
an  earthly  future  is  the  fulfilment 
of  a  worthy  earthly  life,  that  we 
can  see  all  the  majesty  as  well  as 
the  glory  of  the  world  beyond  the 
grave ;  and  then  only  will  it  fulfil 
its  moral  and  reli^ous  purpose  as 
the  great  guide  of  human  conduct.' 
*  Noble'  creed,  fall  of  *  solid 
hopes,'  *  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave ; '  wor- 
ship of  the  New  Supreme  Being — 
that  is  to  say,  Man  in  the  aggre- 
gate; and  (for  you  and  me  and 
everybody)  Death  for  ever  !  O,  my 
Anglo-Comtean  Friend  (as  some 
one  might  say),  thou  art  thyself  a 
rather  curious  phenomenon ! 

XII 

Thus  we  find  the  Scientista  and 
the  Gomteists  at  odds  with  one 
another — ^indeed,  sworn  foes.  But 
to  an  outsider,  who  cares  little 
for  the  respective  methods  in 
comparison  with  their  issues,  the 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  which 
they  cause  him  to  breathe,  the 
general  view  of  life  and  duty 
which  they  give  him  to  see,  there 
is  really  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them.  Atheism,  Eternal  Death,  are 
the  cardinal  articles  in  the  creed 
which  they  offer  to  mankind. 
Who  are  these  *  Materialists,' 
whose  antagonism  to  religion  and 
morality  Mr.  Harrison  so  severely 
warns  us  against  ?  Professor 
Huxley  is  sadly  blind  to  the  lofty 
claims  of  the  French  High  Priest 
of  Humanity — '  M.  Comte's  classi- 
fication of  the  sciences,  under 
all  its  aspects,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  complete  failure.'  ^  But 
scientific   theories    lead    our  Pro- 
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feasor  to  use  language  esscntiallj 
similar  to  Mr.  Harrison's  on  the 
most  interesting   of  all  qaestions : 

*  Thoughtful  men,  once  escaped 
from  the  blinding  influences  of 
traditional  prejudice,  will  find  in 
the  lowly  stock  whence  man  has 
sprung  the  best  evidence  of  the 
splendour  of  his  capacities,  and  will 
discern  in  his  long  progress  through 
the  Past,  a  reasonable  ground  of  faith 
in  his  attainment  of  a  nobler  future.* 

*  His/  you  observe,  does  not  apply 
to  you  or  me  or  any  man  in  par- 
ticular— only  to  Man  in  general, 
to  Mankind.  Professor  Haeckel,  as 
we  have  seen,  sings  to  the  same  tune. 
And  Professor  Clifford,  more  boldly, 
praises  Atheism  for  *the  promise 
which  it  holds  forth  for  the  future.' 

*  What  is  the  domain  of  Science  ?  ' 
he  asks.  '  It  is  all  possible  human 
knowledge  which  can  rightly  be 
used  to  guide  human  conduct.'  *Man 
speed  the  plough ! '  '  Conscience  is 
the  voice  of  Man  within  us.' 

This  gentleman's  recent  essay 
on  *The  Ethics  of  Religion'®  has 
much  that  I  heartily  agree  with. 
Many  things  in  it  I  have,  my- 
self, for  years  past,  been  trying  to 
get  said,  but  have  never  succeeded 
in  saying  them  so  well.  The  mon- 
strous evil  of  sham  theologies  is 
never  absent  from  my  thoughts. 
The  cruel  injustice  of  allowing  our 
children  to  be  taught  dogmatic 
creeds  is  a  wrong  which  I  have  ever 
most  heartily  abhorred,  and  would 
^ve  my  blood  in  battle  against  it. 
I  began  this  paper  by  saying  as 
much,  and  nothing  I  could  say  could 
express  the  reality  and  depth  of  my 
feeling  on  these  matters.  But  that 
which  I  cannot  sympathise  with  in 
Professor  Clifford's  essay  and  other 
utterances, — that  which  I  cannot  feel 
anything  but  repugnance  to, — is  his 
habit  of  treating  the  Supreme  Ideal 
('who  shall  name  Him?' — to  the 
possibility  of  thinking  of  Whom 
profoundest  awe  and  reverence  are, 


as  it  seems  to  me,  the  necessary 
conditions)  as  a  mere  subject  for  rea- 
soning and  logic,  and  only  noticeable 
at  all  on  these  terms.      Professor 
Clifford  talks  freely,  as  many  have 
done  before  him,  of  Zeus,  of  Jehovah, 
of  the  many  '  gods '  that  men  have 
formulated,  but    he    is   constantly 
pushing  over   and    through   these 
shadows   at  the   human  idea  of  a 
God ;  this  is  the  true  object  of  his 
attack.      And    Professor  Clifford's 
idea  of  '  God '  involves  no  feeling 
of  awe,   no   sense   of  mystery,  no 
recognition    of    an    immeasurable, 
unutterable  Presence    and   Power. 
To  suggest  anything  *  superhuman' 
to  P*rofessor  Chfford  enrages  him 
so  much  that  it  sometimes  drives 
the  logic  out  of  his  head,  leaving 
only     confusion.       For    example  : 
*  Conscience  *  —  Professor    Clifford 
asserts — *is  the  voice  of  Man  within 
us.'     But  men  have  thought  it  to 
be   *the  voice  of  a  god.'     In  that 
case  '  the  god  may  speak  to  us  for 
man's  sake,  or  for  his  own  sake.    If 
he  speaks  for  his  own  sake  .  .  .  our 
allegiance  is  apt  to  be  taken  away 
from  man   and  transferred  to  the 
god.'    All  this  becomes  the  emptiest 
frivolity  in  reference  to  the  idea 
of   the    Divine    Presence.      When 
applied    to    any    particular    god- 
formula  it  may  be   relevant,   but 
it    concerns    a   serious    man    very 
little.     But  Professor  Clifford,  more 
8U0y  goes  a  step,  and  a  very  long 
step,  farther,  and  puts  the  following 
case :  '  To  this  same  treason  against 
humanity  belongs  the  claim  of  the 
priesthood  to  take  away  the  guilt  of 
a  sinner  after  confession  has  been 
made  to  it.     The   Catholic   priest 
professes  to  act  as  an  ambassador 
for  his  God,  and  absolve  the  guilty 
man  by  conveying  to  him  the  for- 
g^veness  of  Heaven.     If  his  credent 
iials  wei'e  ever  so  s^ire  [I  italicise 
here],  if  he  were  indeed  the  ambas^ 
sador  of  a  superhuman  power,  the 
claim  would  he  treasmiahle.    Can  the 
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&voiir  of  the  Czar  make  KnilUeBS 
the  murderer  of  old  men  and  women 
and  children  in  Gircasaian  valleys  P 
Can  the  pardon  of  the  Sultan  make 
oleaa  the  bloody  hands  of  a  Pasha  P 
Ab  little  can  any  God  forgive  sins 
committed  against  man.'  Like  the 
Northern  Farmer,  Professor  Clifford 
feels  he  could  get  along  pretty  well, 
'if  godamoighty  an*  parson  'ud 
nobbut  let  hun  alone.'  He  cannot 
picture  them  save  as  allies  in  mis- 
chief. 

Now,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
never  has  taught  that  mere  confes- 
sion is  enough  to  procure  absolution 
from  guilt;  there  must  be  hearty 
penitence,  and,  in  cases  where 
possible,  reparation  of  the  wrong 
done.  But  the  statement  to  which 
I  call  attention  is  this :  'If  his 
[the  priest's]  credentials  were  ever 
so  sure,  if  he  were  indeed  the 
ambassador  of  a  superhuman  power, 
the  claim  would  be  treasonable.' 
*  A  superhuman  power '  (there  is 
ambiguiiy  in  this  phrase)  we  must 
take  as  equivalent  here  to  supreme 
power,  for  the  power  now  postu- 
lated is  ideal  Godhead.  But  we 
are  required  to  suppose  the  ideal 
supreme  God  and  All- Father,  of 
whom  Justice  and  Goodness  are 
two  essential  qualities,  making  upon 
a  man  or  men  a  claim  of  a  treason- 
able character;  an  immoral  and 
wicked  claim.  And  looking  at  the 
transaction  from  another  point  of 
view,  we  are  to  suppose  the  super- 
human making  such  a  claim  upon 
the  human  and  finding  it  at  once 
disallowed,  at  least  by  all  culti- 
vated thinkers  like  Professor  Clif- 
ford; the  *  superhuman  power' 
being  thus  (though '  super '  in  some 
unexplained  way)  destitute  of  au- 
thority over  the  human. 

Thus  the  terms  of  the  supposed 
case  involve  two  most  distinct 
and  glaring  contradictions;  and 
perhaps  few  feebler  positions  have 
ever  been  taken  up  by  an  able  man 
ID  the  coarse  of  a  grave  argument. 


Professor  Clifford,  wbo  is  inter- 
esting and  'useful  as  a  specimen 
of   what    the   younger  and  more 
advanced   School  of  Atheism  can 
produce,  declares,  as  we  have  heard, 
that  to  speak  of  Will  influencing 
Matter  is  'to  talk  nonsense;'  he, 
further,  believes  that  the  'bridge* 
between  mechanical  bodily  move- 
ments  and    human    consciousness 
and   thought,    deemed    impossible 
by  his  predecessor,  can  be  made, 
and  that  he  himself  has  very  nearly 
discovered  how   to  make   it.     He 
has  eagerly  taken  up  the  curious 
paradoxes    of    a    foreign    mathe- 
matician   (the   possibility   of  con- 
ceiving a  space  of  four  dimensions, 
parallel   lines    that    meet  and   in- 
tersect, triangles  whose  three  angles 
are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles), 
and     endeavours,      apparently     in 
good  faith,  to   found   on  them  an 
entire   revolution   in    our    notions 
of    mathematical    truth,    and   our 
conceptions    of   the   physical    uni- 
verse.    He  tliinks  he  is    able    to 
conceive    Space    as    limited  \    and 
that    if    he     could     travel    from, 
say.  Charing  Cross  out  among  the 
planets  and  comets,  suns  and  moons, 
a  very  very  long  way  in  a  straight 
line,  he  would  at  last  find  himself 
exactly  at    Charing  Cross    again. 
This  conception.  Professor  Clifibrd 
tells  us,  he  finds  a  great  comfort  to 
him.     I  must  confess  it  is  not  the 
least  comfort  to  me,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Harrison's  New  Supreme  Being. 
The   essay  on    *  The    Ethics  of 
B«ligion  '     concludes    thus :    *  But 
there  are  forms  of  religious  emotion 
which  do  not  thus  undermine  the 
conscience.     Far  be  it  from  me  to 
undervalue  the  help  and  strength 
which  many  of  the  bravest  of  our 
brethren    liave    drawn    from    the 
thought  of   an  unseen  helper    of 
men.     He  who,  wearied  or  stricken 
in  the  fight  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, asks  himself  in  a  solitary  place, 
I* Is  it  all  for  nothing?   shall  we 
indeed  be  overthrown  ?  " — ho  does 
find  something  which  may  justify 
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that  thought.  In  such  a  moment  of 
ntter  sinceritj,  when  a  man  has  bared 
his  own  soul  before  the  immen- 
sities and  the  eternities,  a  presence, 
in  which  his  own  poor  personality  is 
shrivelled  into  nothingness,  arises 
within  him,  and  says,  as  plainly  as 
words  can  say,  "  I  am  with  thee, 
and  I  am  greater  than  thou  .* '  Many 
names  of  gods,  of  many  shapes,  have 
men  given  to  this  presence ;  seeking 
by  names  and  pictures  to  know  more 
clearly  and  to  remember  more  con- 
tinually the  guide  and  the  helper  of 
men.  No  such  comradeship  with 
the  Great  Companion  shall  have 
anything  but  reverence  from  me, 
who  have  known  the  divine  gentle- 
ness of  Denison  Maurice,  the  strong 
and  healthy  practical  instinct  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  and  who  now 
revere  with  all  my  heart  the  teach- 
ing of  James  Martineau.  They 
seem  to  me,  one  and  all,  to  be  reach- 
ing forward  with  loving  anticipation 
to  a  clearer  vision  which  is  yet  to 
come — tendeniesque  manua  ripce  uU 
terioris  amore.  For,  after  aU,  such 
a  helper  of  men,  outside  of  human- 
ity, the  truth  will  not  allow  us  to 
see.  The  dim  and  shadowy  outlines 
of  the  superhuman  diaity  fade  slowly 
away  from  before  us ;  and  as  the 
mist  of  his  presence  floats  aside,  we 
perceive  with  greater  and  greater 
clearness  the  shape  of  a  yet  grander 
and  nobler  figure — of  Him  who 
made  all  gods  and  shall  unmake 
them.  From  the  dim  dawn  of  his- 
tory, and  from  the  inmost  depth  of 
every  soul,  the  face  of  our  father 
Man  looks  out  upon  us  with  the 
fire  of  eternal  youth  in  his  eyes,  and 
says,  "  Before  Jehovah  was,  I  am!  "  * 
I  should  like  to  hear  Professor 
Clifford  attempt — as  no  doubt  he 
would,  and  succeed  too  as  far  as 
ingenuity  can  in  such  a  case — ^to 
reconcile  this  *  reverence '  &c.  &c, 
with  his  declaration  a  few  pages 
before—'  The  Priest  is  always  and 
everywhere  the  enemy  of  mankind.' 
Are  Maurice,  and  Kingsley,  and 
Martineau  to  be  reckoned  *  priests  ' 


or  not  P  If  not,  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  word?  If  yes,  are  they 
exceptions  to  your  rule  ?  If  yoa 
know  of  these  exceptions,  now 
many  may  other  people  know  of  P 
And  would  no  conceivable  number 
of  exceptions  invalidate  your  state- 
ment? 

Bather,  is  not  here  again  '  the 
trot  for  the  avenue,'  rhetorical 
flourish  to  wind  up  ?  With  some 
attempt  (how  vain !)  to  make  the 
hollow  caves  of  Death  echo  sounds 
of  lofty  and  sweet  music.  Atheism 
would  fain  have  its  hymns;  and 
ghastly  parodies  they  are. 

xni 

In  fact,  the  emotional,  moral, 
and  poetic  elements,  felt  to  be  so 
large  and  important  in  human 
nature,  are  embarrassing  to  the  , 
Scientist  Prophet.  They  are  out 
of  his  line;  his  methods  do  not 
in  the  least  enable  him  to  deal 
with  them ;  but  there  they  are, 
full  of  practical  force,  of  wide, 
deep,  and  perpetual  influence;  by 
no  means  to  be  ignored. 

One  resource,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Younger  Prophets, 
is  to  deny  the  emotional  and  moral 
elements  any  rank  or  privilege, 
except  so  far  as  they  can  be  made 
to  wear  scientific  livery.  Shall 
anything  be  allowed  reality  which 
we  are  unable  to  formulate  P 

Another  shift  for  the  Modem 
Prophet  is  to  try  and  be- 
lieve and  make  others  believe 
that  the  scientific  view  of  the 
universe  includes  the  poetic ;  the 
latter  by  itself  being  a  kind  of 
divertissement  of  the  ignorant  fancy, 
whUe  the  scientifically  trained  mind 
finds  in  the  truth  of  things  (hu- 
manly attainable  truth)  not  merely 
solid  gains  but  poetic  pleasures 
also,  and  incomparably  better  than 
any  others. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  rapture  of  our 
physical  friends  over  merely  mecha- 
nical facts  is  sometimes  rather  ludi- 
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OTOUS.  One  Professor  finds  a  space  of 
the  sea-bottom  thickly  carpeted  with 
the  chalky  part  of  minate  floating 
creatures,  showering  down  when 
they  die  like  a  perpetual  snow-fall ; 
ana  is  filled  with  wondering  awe  by 
this  phenomenon — carious  pheno- 
menon enough,  but  when  once 
the  mind  has  fully  taken  it  in, 
what  more  is  there  to  be  thoueht 
or  felt  about  it?  and  that  una 
animalcular  snow  should  go  on  fall- 
ing to  the  sea-floor  for  x  years  and 
oyer  an  area  of  x  square  miles 
makes  very  little  difference.  Multi- 
plied and  continued  repetition,  in 
which  the  natural  world  super- 
abounds,  may  have  some  effect  on 
the  imagination,  but  only  a  very 
poor  and  narrow  effect. 

Another  Professor  is  rapt  into 
ecstasy  by  considering  how  the 
sun*s  heat  sets  in  motion  all  that 
moves  on  this  our  planet,  and 
tracing  out  in  all  its  details  the 
alternate  winding  up  and  running 
down  of  the  complicated  world- 
machinery.  *  Presented  rightly  to  the 
mind'  (he  instructs  us),  'the  disco- 
veries and  generalisations  of  modem 
science  constitute  a  poem  more  sub- 
lime than  has  been  yet  addressed  to 
human  imagination.  The  natural 
philosopher  of  to-day  may  dwell 
amid  conceptions  which  beggar 
those  of  Milton.  Look  at  the 
integrated  forces  of  our  world — the 
stored  power  of  our  coal-fields ;  our 
woods  and  rivers  ;  our  fleets,  armies 
and  guns.  They  are  all  generated 
by  a  portion  of  the  sun's  energy 
which      does      not      amount      to 
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of  the  whole.'® 


I  must  say,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  here  is  a  radical  miscon- 
ception. A  sublime  poem  can- 
not  be  constructed  out  of  any 
number  of  physical  facts,  how- 
ever numerous  or  gigantic.  The 
sense  of  all  beauty  and  a  deep  de- 
light therein,  emotions  of  awe,  of 
affection,  of  passion,  of  moral  free- 


dom, of  heroic  elevation,  taking 
artistic  shape  and  musical  voice 
through  a  human  soul, — it  is  thus 
that  Poetry  is  generated,  not  from 
conceptions,  however  large,  how- 
ever subtle,  of  gases  and  atoms,  of 
solar  and  planetary  orbs,  of  living 
forces  wound  up  mechanically  in 
vegetables  and  running  down  again 
in  animals.  Milton's  conceptions 
of  angelic  armies  with  their  artil- 
lery, and  the  like,  or  his  versions 
of  Hebrew  myths  mixed  with  Greek, 
are  of  little  enough  value  to  us  ;  but 
of  priceless  value,  incommensurate 
with  all  the  gifts,  all  the  great 
gifts,  which  Science  bestows,  are  the 
dignity  of  his  mental  presence,  and 
the  inspiring  music  of  his  words. 

Poetry  w  ill  certainly  assimilate  the 
new  materials  of  thought  presented 
by  Science ;  and  already  there  are 
poets  imbued   with    science,    and 
'scientists'  who  love  to  drink  the 
wine  of  the  Muse.     But  the  two 
classes  will  not  become  confused ; 
the  Scientist  must  be  *  born '  with  his 
analytic  bias  and  close  interest  in 
cause  and  effect,    as   well  as  the 
Poet  with   his  passion  for  beauty 
and  high  instinct  of  unity.     And 
the  latter  is  needed  by  mankind. 
If  we  had  to  take  our  account  of  the 
world   exclusively    from    scientific 
minds,  from  men  endowed  with  all 
the  specially  'scientific'  faculties  in 
their    fullest    measure,    the   result 
would  be  dreary  beyond  all  telling  ! 
To  the  Poets,  indeed,  the  inventors 
and  purifiers  of  language.  Professor 
Tyndall  owes  it  that  he  can  address 
mankind  in  eloquent  and  imagina- 
tive discourse,  and  is  not  confined  to 
the  worse  than  Pigeon-English  or 
Cbocktaw  of  scientific  phraseology. 
Supposing  us  to  receive  the  gift 
of  a  sight  able  to  penetrate  to  the 
farthest  recesses  of  matter,  to  sift 
and  separate  matter   into  its  ulti- 
mate components,  its  atoms,  what 
are  we  to  expect  to  see  ?     Just  this, 
wherever   we    choose    to   look, — a 


*  Tyndall,  On  Heat,  ^c,  near  the  end. 
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cnrions  dance  of  particles,   as  if 
motes  in  the  sunbeam;    a  dance 
varying  in  fignre,   bnt  essentially 
monotonons,  and  with  nothing  else 
behind  it  or  beyond  it.     I,  for  one, 
should  soon  tire  of  watching  these 
dancing  atoms,  and  should  prefer 
of  the  two  gifts  an  eyesight  able 
to  give  me  full  and  healthy  vision  of 
the  opposite  end  of  the  process,  that 
which  is  presented  to  us,  the  beauty, 
wonder,    and    significance    of  the 
world  as  it  lies  around  us   in  its 
normal    relations    to    our    senses. 
The  world  which  the  poet  and  the 
painter  see  is,  I  devoutly  believe, 
not  only  more   beaatiful,  but  in- 
comparably more  true,  more  like 
the    real    '  substance '    of   things, 
than  the  world  of  microscopists  and 
atom-hunters.    Let  these  latter  pur- 
sue their  quests,  and  all  good  luck 
to  them ;   but  let  them  know  their 
place  better,   and  not  tease  us  in 
season  and  out  of  season  with  their 
specialisms.  When  we  long  for  music, 
a  lecture  on  acoustics  will  not  serve ; 
even  though  it  include  experiments 
on  the  sonority  of  every  string  and 
wind  instrument  in  the  orchestra. 
Moreover,  after  you  have  tabulated 
all     the     vibrations,     shown     the 
anatomy  of   the  ear,  added  exact 
accounts  of  the  shape,    manufac- 
ture and  properties  of  violin,  flute, 
horn,    trombone,    cymbals,    drum, 
and  all  the  rest,  you  have  not  only 
not    given    me    anything    of    the 
mystic    and    elevated  pleasure    of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven's  art,   but 
(which  is  much  to  our  present  pur- 
pose) you  have  not  even  explained 
in  the  very  least  how  that  effect  is 
produced. 

We  may  fairly  regard  the  world 
as  a  symphony,  and  the  scientist 
as  a  lecturer  on  'Acoustics.'  *® 

XIV 

I  VENTUBE  to  predict  that,   except 
among  the  people  bom  with  a  turn 


for  that  particular  way  of  looking  at 
things  (by  no  means  the  only  way, 
as  they  fondly  hold,  or  even  the 
highest  way  or  best  way)  which  is 
termed  *  scientific,'  science  will  go 
out  of  fashibn  as  decidedly  as  it  has 
of  late  come  into  it. 

Scientific  facts  are  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  as  &r  as  they 
go,  but  they  do  not  go  far ;  by  the 
confession  of  the  Prophets  them- 
selves, they  leave  the  real  nature  of. 
things  wholly  unexplained ;  and  we, 
who  are  not  professed    scientists, 
don't  want  to  spend  our  lives  in 
taking   everything  to   pieces    and 
prying  among  the  fragments.   These 
little  bits  are  not  the  only  '  facts ' 
in  the  world.     The  landscape  is  a 
fact,  at  least  as  much  as  any  of 
your  microscopic  details ;  and  so  is 
the  beauty  of   it.      We    common 
people  are  not  going  to  take  our 
world  with  all  the   flavour    boiled 
out    of   it    by  a  dozen    specialist 
experimenters.     Life    after   all   is 
not     an     anatomical    preparation. 
Ths  surface  of  things  is  what  we 
most  want,  and  must  always  come 
back  to.     The  surface  of  things  is 
what  we  were  intended  to  see,  touch, 
and  live  with.     Thence  issue  the 
rays  of   beauty,  poetry,  and  art. 
And  courage,  niendship,  and  love, 
are  also  found   on   the  sur&ce  of 
life,  not  in  the  anatomy  of  it. 

But  here  come  the  Learned  Men, 
the  flower  of  modern  culture,  speak- 
ing with  authority  and  with  elo- 
quence, who  tell  us  that  Science  is  the 
Queen  and  Mistress  of  all  Ejqow- 
ledge,  and  indeed  of  all  Human 
Afiairs.  I,  humble  as  I  am,  speak  up 
and  say,  '  I  tell  you^  gentlemen,  that 
instead  of  Science  alone  being  able 
to  deal  with  all  things  rightly. 
Science  alone  can  deal  with  nothing 
rightly.  Science  by  herself  miscon- 
ceives and  misinterprets  everything. 
It  finds  matter  and  mechanism  every- 
where, because  it  has  no  means  of 


'*  '  Tbe  Science  of  Harmony/  so  far  as  it  is  scientific  in  the  strict  sense,  is  a  branch 
of  Acoustics. 
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finding  anything  else.  It  searches  for 
*  Life '  and  cannot  find  it ;  no  '  prin- 
ciple of  yitaliiy : '  Life  is  '  a  tanc- 
tion  of  matter.*  It  searches  for 
'Soul'  and  cannot  find  it;  only 
brain-matter  and  nerves.  It  searches 
for  Gk)D  and  cannot  find  Him.  No 
possible  place  where  God  can  be — 
if  He  were  anywhere  we  could  not 
fail  to  detect  Him.  '  Can  man  by 
searching  find  oat  God  ? '  Neither 
can  Science  find  out  the  nature  of 
Music  bj  means  of  acoustics,  or  of 
Painting  by  the  help  of  optics,  and 
these  are  much  simpler  matters. 

Gfentlemen,  you  must  pardon 
mj  making  so  free  (jou  have 
often  hurt  me  and  other  simple 
people  a  good  deal)  as  to  saj  that 
the  jPoet,  the  Artist,  even  the  healthy 
Child,  see  the  physical  world  far 
truer  than  you.  You  have  your 
own  place,  an  important  place,  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  You  must 
learn  better  what  this  place  is 
and  keep  in  it.  Let  Science  come 
forward  in  its  due  time  and  its 
proper  rank  —  a  rank  decidedly 
lower  than  that  which  it  now  lays 

claim  to. 

X 

OuB  remarks  do  not  apply  to  all  the 
Scientific  Men  of  our  time  :  far  from 
it :  there  are  among  us  profound 
scientific  intellects  that  have  never 
entered  the  arena  of  conflict  between 
Science  and  Theology,  but  have  con- 
tented themselves  by  strengthening 
the  position  of  Science  and  enlarg- 
ing her  borders.  Neither,  as  we 
said  at  the  outset,  is  it  in  the  least 
our  intention  or  wish  to  cast  any 
shade  of  reproof  or  discouragement 
-on  those  Knights  of  Science  who 
have  entered  the  arena  because 
they  have  entered  it.  What  we 
object  to,  and  have,  by  miscellaneous 
but  convergent  illustrations,  endea- 
voured to  set  before  the  reader,  is 
their  conduct  in  that  arena,  their 
behaviour  towards  the  Knights 
Theological  whom  they  overthrew, 


and  towards  the  world  in  general, 
in  their  pride  of  victory.  The 
Knights  of  Science  are  heartily  wel- 
come to  despoil  those  others  of 
horse  and  arms  whenever  they  can ; 
but  not  to  assume  in  turn  the  ar- 
rogance of  those  whom  they  subdue, 
and  become  insolent  and  tyrannical 
to  mankind.  The  Dogmatism  of 
Science  in  human  affairs  is  to  be 
as  strictly  guarded  against  as  the 
Dogmatism  of  Theology,  and  Sci- 
ence has  of  late  unquestionably 
shown  a  tendency  to  overbear  and 
tyrannise  in  the  domain  of  Human 
Thought.  It  is  against  this  tendency 
that  I  have  with  fear  and  trembling 
lifted  up  mj  voice. 

But  no  more  of  the  image  of  tilt- 
ing Knights.  I  began  by  speaking 
of  Prophets.  The  Modem  Evange- 
list of  the  younger  school  calls  upon 
each  of  us  to  rejoice  in  the  idea  of 
Everlasting  Death.  The  disciple 
of  the  French  High  Priest  of 
Humanity  (though  despising  the 
Scientist  Prophet)  exhorts  each  of 
us  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  rejoice 
in  the  idea  of  Everlasting  Death. 
'  You  will  soon  be  dead ;  but  other 
people  will  be  alive.' 

Icannotrejoicein  this.  And  I  pre- 
fer to  think  of  the  words  of  a  modem 
man  who  combined  in  large  and 
perhaps  unexampled  measure  the 
scientific  with  the  poetic  faculties. 
*  I  shall  never  forget '  (says  Chan- 
cellor Von  Miiller,  Goethe's  friend) 
'  the  night  on  which  he  exclaimed, 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  to  be  frightened 
by  a  coffin  ?  No  strong-minded 
man  suffers  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality to  be  torn  from  his  breast."  *** 

As  for  my  humble  self,  who,  while 
neither  scientific  nor  theologic,  feel 
a  warm  and  not  unintelligent  human 
interest  in  the  matters  under  dis- 
cussion, I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
signing  these  remarks  as 

Unus  de  Multis. 


"  CiaracUriatiei  of  Goethe^  fc,  by  Sarah  Austen.     1833.    Vol.  ill.  p.  324. 
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THIRD-CLASS  PASSENGEES. 
By  p.  R.  Condbb,  C.E. 


NO  change  has  been  bo  great  in 
the  management  of  the  rail* 
ways*  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
tint  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
policj  and  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
Bailwaj  Companies  and  their  ser* 
vants  towards  the  third-class  pas* 
sengers.  When  the  division  of 
classes  was  introduced,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  great  experiment  of 
at^m  locomotion,  the  first-class 
passenger  was  not  unnaturally 
looked  to  as  the  main  patron  ol 
the  new  road.  To  win  his  custom 
it  was  sought  to  make  the  vehicles 
he  was  invited  to  enter  as  com- 
modious, and  even  more  spacious, 
than  a  private  travelling  carriage, 
&r  more  luxurious  than  the  inside 
of  a'  mail  coach.  When  the  Bill 
was  first  obtained  for  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  eveir- 
thing  had  to  be  designed  for  the 
new  line.  A  model  was  prepared 
£)r  the  inspection  of  the  directors, 
at  the  cost  of  $ool.,  a  quarter  of  full- 
size,  of  the  first-class  coach.  It  was 
made  by  a  celebrated  coach-builder, 
and  resembled  two  coach  bodies 
each  holding  four  passengers, 
mounted  on  the  same  platform, 
with  -a  coup^  containing  two  seats 
in  frcntt.'  The  increase  of  width  so 
as  to  seat  three  passengers  abreast, 
with  comfortable  stuffed  arms  be- 
tween each  two  seats,  was  an  afber- 
thought.  Still  later  and  more 
lusorioaB  were  the  double  carriages 
of  the  Great  Western,  with  a  door  in 
the  midst,  the  acme  of  comfort  when 
Bewly  introduced,  however  quaint 
and  dingy  they  may  now  seem. 
'  ^l%eii*  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the: decent  accommodation  for  the 
aeoondiirfcdass  passenger  was  far  more 
protective  and  convenient  than  the 
top  of  a  coach.  As  for  a  yet  cheaper 
tenveyance,  which    had   only  the 


stage  waggon  to  displace,  but 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Bo-^ 
bert  Stephenson,  was  destined  to 
hasten  a  time  in  which  no  poor 
man  should  any  longer  afford  to 
walk;  anything  that  would  hold 
together,  and  carry  passengers, 
even  standing,  was  good  enough. 
But  scant  courtesy  was  shown  to 
those  who  applied  for  the  low- 
priced  tickets ;  no  attendance,  no 
aid  or  room  for  luggage  was  al- 
lotted to  them.  From  rapid  trains 
the  third-class  carriages  were  ex- 
cluded. The  railway  companies  had 
not  then — ^they  have  not  yet — inves* 
tigated  the  true  theory  of  profit. 
Th^  were  quite  unaware  of  the 
prodigious  revenue  to  be  earned 
from  the  despised  third  class.  And 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  &ct  that 
at  the  low  speeds  with  frequent 
stoppages  which  were  the  character- 
istic of  the  third-class  trains,  the 
journey  from  terminus  to  terminus 
cost  considerably  more  than  a  jour- 
ney of  equal  length  at  a  higher  speed 
and  with  fewer  halts  by  Uie  way. 

Since  1870  all  this  has  altogether 
changed.  In  that  year  the  receipts 
from  the  third-class  passengers  were 
1S6L  to  every  lool.  from  the  first- 
class.  By  1875  the  proportion  has 
changed  to  283^.  from  the  third 
against  lool.  from  the  first  class. 
While  the  first-class  traffic  has 
grown  in  five  years  by  19  J  per  cent, 
the  third-class  traffic  n&s  grown 
by  73f  per  cent.  Out  of  total  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  5 8,982, 7 53^.  for 
traffic,  the  sum  of  i2,985,o33f.  was 
received  in  1875  ^^^  thurd-dasa 
passengers,  without  counting  those 
of  them  who  held  season  or  pe- 
riodical tickets.  What  amount  of 
profit  the  companies  derived  from 
this  traffic  is  a  subject  as  to  which 
they  are  as  silent  as  possible. 
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The  normal  fare   of  the  third- 
class  passenger  is  a  penny  a  mile. 
That  rate  has  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  natnral  minimum ;  indeed,  it 
was  considered  so  necessary  to  give 
some  indncement    to   the  railway 
companies  to  accommodate  third- 
class  passengers  that  the  Passengers' 
Daty  was  relaxed  in  order  to  ensnre 
this  end ;  and    third-class   tickets, 
under  certain  restrictions  which  were 
proved  to  be  eminently  unwise,  are 
free  of  duty.     The  English  thiixl- 
class  travellers,  however,  are  learn- 
iDg,   or  may  soon  become  aware, 
that  on  the  Indian  railways,  while 
the  traffic  for  goods  has  been  ar- 
ranged  on   the   basis   common   in 
this  country,  the  passengers'  fares 
are  much  less  than  one-half  of  those 
charged  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  ordinary  fare  for  the  third- 
class  passengers  on  the  guaranteed 
Indian  railways  is  three  pice,  or  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny,  per  mile.     Only 
on  one  line,  the  Eastern  Bengal,  is 
the  fare    as  high  as    four  and  a 
half  pice,   or  nine-sixteenths  of  a 
penny.     On  some  lines,  indeed,  the 
faro  for  a  fourth  (or  coolie)  class  is 
as  low  as  a  farthing  per  mile,  but 
the  accommodation  afforded  for  that 
charge   is  not    such   as  to  admit 
of  discussion  for  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  question  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  the  English  work- 
ing man  is,  if  the  Indian  hne  can 
afford  to  carry  passengers  at  the 
fare  of  three-eighths  of  a  penny  per 
mile,  how  is  it  that  the  English 
lines  cannot  carry  him  at  less  than 
a  penny  per  mile,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  Indian  rate?  That  there 
are  important  elements  of  cheap- 
ness in  India  which  do  not  exist  in 
this  country  is  true,  but  still  the 
disproportion  is  too  great  to  be 
thus  readily  accounted  for.  And 
when  on  further  enquiry  it  becomes 
evident  that  there  is  a  direct  con- 
trast in  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
tariff  on  the  Indian  and  on  the 
English  lines,  the  enquiry  assumes 


a  high  degree  of  practical  import- 
ance.    The  lowest  rate  charged  on 
any  Indian  line  for  carrying  a  ton 
of  the  cheapest  kind  of  goods  for  a 
mile  is  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
charge  for    carrying    a  passenger 
on  the  main  line  for  that  distance. 
This  is  shown  by  the  table  on  page 
35  of  the  Report  to  the  Secretai^ 
of   State    for     India    Council  for 
the  year  1875-76.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  question,   the  cost  of 
conveying  a  third-class  passenger 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  a 
little   more  than   double  the  rate 
recently  quoted  in  the  Pall  MM 
Oazeite    as     that    to    which    the 
through  charge  per  ton  for  coals 
had    been    reduced   on  that    line. 
What  can  be  the  difference  of  ac- 
tual cost  in   the   working  of  the 
English  and  of  the  Indian  railway  P 
It  cannot  be  the  case  that  on  one 
system  it  costs  twice  as  much  to 
carry  a  third-class  passenger  as  it 
does  to  carry  a  ton  of  goods  or 
minerals,   while  at  the  same  time 
on  the  other  it  costs  half  as  much 
more  to  carry  a  ton  of  goods  or 
minerals  than  to  carry  a  passenger. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  only 
room,   but  need,  for  enquiring  as 
to  the  causes  of  so   great  a  dis- 
crepancy. 

The  total  receipts  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
transport  of  minerals  are  about 
equal  to  the  total  receipts  from  the 
carriage  of  third-class  passengers. 
In  the  year  1875  1 3,405, 283L  was 
the  gross  receipt  for  the  former, 
and  12,985,053^.  for  the  latter, 
exclusive  of  season  or  periodical 
ticket- holders.  We  may  thus  con- 
sider the  receipts  to  be  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  point  which 
the  third-class  traveller  has  to 
ascertain  is  —  are  the  minerals 
practically  carried  at  his  expense  ? 
He  knows  that  the  ton  of  minerals 
is  carried  at  from  80  to  45  per  cent, 
of  the  rate  charged  on  the  third- 
class  passenger,  and  that  about  fif- 
teen passengers  go  to  the  ton ;  that 
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is  to  saj,  that  a  ton  of  third-class 
passengers  pays  the  milway  com- 
pany from  nineteen  to  thirty-three 
times  as  mnch  as  a  ton  of  coals. 
Does  it  cost  the  companies  from 
nineteen  to  thirty-three  times  as 
mnch  per  ton  to  carry  third-class 
passengers  as  to  carry  coal  ?  If 
not,  what  is  the  proportion  ?  If  it 
be,  for  example,  only  three  times  as 
mnch,  the  fare  charged  to  the 
passenger  is  too  high,  and  the 
want  of  profit  on  their  mineral 
traffic  is  made  np  for  by  a  direct 
addition  to  the  fare  of  the  third- 
class  passenger. 

It  simplifies  the  enquiry  to  take 
these  two  items  of  mineral  and 
third-class  traffic  apart.  We  are 
able  to  arrive  at  definite  prices  as 
to  these  two  classes  of  transport. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  prosecute 
the  enquiry,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
respective  profit  or  loss  incurred 
nnder  the  several  heads  of  revenue 
according  to  which  the  gross 
income  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  divided.  But 
in  the  two  items  in  question  we 
grasp  the  points  on  wliich  public 
interest  is  most  fixed.  The  same 
degree  of  doubt  does  not  attach  to 
the  general  merchandise  traffic  and 
to  the  mineral  traffic.  The  same 
reason  of  public  polity  does  not 
afiect  the  fare  charged  to  the  first- 
class  and  to  the  third-class  pas- 
senger. Without  prejudice  to  an 
exhaustive  enquiry,  there  is  ample 
room  for  an  investigation  of  such 
direct  importance  to  the  working- 
man. 

The  returns  of  the  Indian  rail- 
ways are  published  in  such  credit- 
able and  careful  detail  as  to  allow 
of  the  ascertaining  of  almost  any 
statistical  fact  which  may  be  of 
value  to  the  enquirer.  Thus  we 
are  able  to  say  that  the  average  of 
the  working  expenses  of  the  seven 
lines  of  which  the  returns,  as 
before  mentioned,  hare  been  ana- 
lysed, was  49  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue.     If  the  three  and  a  quarter 


millions  sterling  that  were  tbns  spent 
be  divided  between  the  passenger 
and  the  goods  traffic,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  gross  tonnage  of  each, 
the  result  is  that  a  profit  of  63*6 
per  cent,  was  earned  by  the  f ormer, 
and  a  profit  of  34*3  per  cent,  by 
the  latter.  The  average  sum  re- 
ceived for  carrying  a  passenger  one 
mile  on  these  lines  was  o'^S2d. 
The  average  sum  received  for  carry- 
ing one  ton  of  goods  one  mile  was 
I '233d.  The  cost,  therefore,  per 
passenger  was  'i^id,,  that  per  ton 
of  goods  was  '85^.  As  the  lowest 
rate  on  the  Indian  tariff  for  a  ton 
of  goods,  nnder  the  class  '  special,' 
is  '567C2.,  it  follows  that  unless 
such  prices  be  taken  merely  by  way 
of  back  carriage  a  loss  is  sustained 
by  the  companies  of  '283  per  mile 
for  every  ton  so  carried. 

In  comparing  these  statistical 
details  with  those  which  we  have 
collected  with  reference  to  the 
English  companies,  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  fact  that  while  the 
passenger  fares  in  England  are 
triple  the  Indian  rate,  the  charges 
for  freight  are  almost  identical  in 
the  two  countries.  The  point  wh  ere 
the  means  of  exact  comparison  fedl 
is  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
tare  on  the  English  lines.  The 
Indian  carriages  are  more  closely 
packed  than  is  the  case  on  the 
English  lines ;  the  tare  on  the  latter 
is  consequently  greater,  and  the 
profit  less.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  not  room  for  very  serious 
differences  as  to  the  merchandise 
tare ;  although  as  the  coal  traffic 
always  runs  in  one  direction,  the 
return  of  the  empty  waggons  will 
keep  the  mineral  tare  always  at  a 
maximum. 

The  result  of  the  comparison 
between  the  two  cases  cited,  those 
of  the  Indian  and  of  the  English 
lines,  is  roughly  this.  The  pas- 
senger traffic  on  the  former  earns 
about  twice  as  much  profit  as  the 
goods  traffic.  But  the  passenger 
UxeB  in  India  are   only  about  a 
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third  of  the  rate  of  the  passenger 
&re8    in    England.     The    mineral 
tariff,    on    the    contrary,    in   this 
conntrj,  is    not  more  than  three- 
qnarters  of  the  average  goods  tariff 
of  the  Indian  lines,  and  in  some 
instances  is,  at  this  moment,  con- 
siderably less  than  half  that  average 
rate.     The  net  profit  of  the  Indian 
lines  is  51  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenae,  while  that  of  the  English 
lines  is  45^  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenne,  being  a  difference  of  eleven 
per  cent,  in  ftbvour  of  the  superior 
economy  of  the  Indian  management. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  be  great  ele- 
ments of  difference  as  to  the  dead 
weight  respectively  carried  in  the  two 
countries,  the  profit  earned  by  the 
third-class  traffic   in  this  country 
will  be  at  least  seven  times  as  great 
for  an  equal  gross!  revenue  as  that 
d  the  mineral  traffic.     This  com- 
parison,  which,  though    rough,  is 
based     on     unquestionable     data, 
throws  a  very  strong  doubt  on  to 
the  profit  of  the  carriage  of  minerals. 
The  conveyance  of  a  ton  of  third- 
class  passengers  will  earn  fifteen 
pence,    while    that    of    a    ton    of 
minerals  will  earn  three  farthings. 
The  gross  tonnage  moved  in  the 
conveyance  of  a  ton  of  passengers, 
on  the  Indian  lines,   is   8*4  tons. 
That  moved  in  the  conveyance  of  a 
ton  of  goods   is   3*06    tons.      The 
earning  from  the  ton  of  passengers 
is  twenty  times  as  much  as  that 
from   an  equal   weight    of    goods. 
The  work  done  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  former  is  only  2*8  times  as 
much  as  in  that  of  the  latter ;   that 
is    to    say,   that,   subject  to    such 
sources  of  correction   as  we  have 
presently  to  consider,  the  profit  on 
the  passengers  is  seven  times  as  great 
as  that  on  the   minerals.     But  as 
the  gross  profit  all  round  is  only 
4Si  P®^  cent.,  it  results  that   the 
profit  on  the  minerals  is  a  minus 
quantity,  and  that,  as   far  as  the 
comparison  of  these  two  items  of 
receipt  g^oes,  the  minerals  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  cazried  by  the 


railway  companies  at  the  cost  of 
the  third-class  passenger. 

It  has  been  urged  that  special 
expenses  which  attach  to  the 
passenger,  and  to  the  goods,  traffic 
of  railways  are  not  incurred  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mineral  traffic. 
And  we  have  seen  that  there  is  so 
much  truth  in  the  remark  with 
regard  to  a  line  mainly  constructed 
and  worked  for  the  carriage  of 
minerals,  that  the  traffic  expenses 
on  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  are  3'S  per 
cent,  below  the  average  cost  of 
this  item  on  the  lines  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  seen  that  on  passenger  lines 
on  which  the  transport  of  minerals 
has  been  added  to  the  original 
traffic  of  the  line  the  traffic  ex- 
penses  show  no  sign  of  any  reduc- 
tion proportionate  to  the  earnings 
of  the  mineral  traffic,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  a  true  economy  at- 
tended the  latter  service,  but  the 
reverse.  In  our  present  enquiry  we 
must  look  at  the  question  as  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  traffic 
alone. 

As  to  this  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  general  occupation  of  the  line 
and  stations  of  any  railway  which 
carries  on  a  mixed  ti*affic  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  earnings  from  either 
source,     much  more    due    to    the 
mineral    than     to    the     passenger 
trains.     Thus  we  have  seen  that  the 
gross  tonnage  moved  in  the  convey- 
ance of  a  ton  of  passengers  is  2*8 
times  as  much  as  that  moved  in  the 
conveyance  of  a  ton  of  goods.  '  In 
applying  this  proportion,  which  is 
that  of   the   entire  traffic   of   the 
Indian  lines,  to  the  third-class  and 
to  the  mineitd  traffic,  we  are  giving 
an  undue  advantage  to  the  latter. 
For    the    third-class    passenger  is 
carried  with  less  tare  than  either  the 
second  or  the  first  class  passenger. 
On  the   other  hand,   the   mineral 
tare  is  the  maximum  of  the  goods 
tares,   owing  to  back   carriage  of 
empty  waggons.     But  the  2*8  times 
as  much  work  has  earned  twenty 
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times  as  mnch  income.  Bating  the 
work  done  in  the  two  descriptions 
of  traffic,  in  the  earning  of  an 
equal  amoant  of  income,  according 
to  these  data,  we  find  that  if  the 
time  consumed  in  loading  and  the 
running  speed  of  the  two  kinds  of 
trains  were  the  same,  the  mineral 
traffic  would  occapj  the  permanent 
waj  and  stations  for  rather  more 
thiol  seven  times  as  long  as  their 
occupation  bj  the  third-class  trains. 
The  actual  time  consumed  in 
shunting,  in  waiting  at  stations,  and 
in  running  by  the  mineral  trains,  is, 
indeed,  far  more  than  that.  But 
even  apart  from  that  last  considera- 
tion we  find  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  principles  of  book-keeping, 
there  would  be  seven  times  as  much 
interest  on  capital  properly  charge- 
able  against  the  mineral  as  against 
the  third-class  traffic. 

This  question  of  the  proper  attri- 
bution of  interest  on  capital  ac- 
count is  one  that  demands  further 
illustration.  The  profit  of  the 
railway  shareholder  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  amount  of  net  income 
earned  per  mile  on  his  line  alone, 
but  on  the  amount  of  net  income 
directly,  and  on  that  of  the  cost  of  line 
inversely.  Now  in  looking  to  the 
real  advantage  derived  from  any 
class  of  traffic,  the  question  of  the 
capital  laid  out  in  providing  for 
that  class  of  traffic  is  of  primary 
importance.  In  the  United  King- 
dom in  1875,  out  of  393,799 
vehicles,  which  composed  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  companies, 
26,204  were  carriages  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  only,  and 
only  36,349  (including  the  last- 
named  item)  were  attached  to 
passenger  trains.  The  cost  of  the 
different  items  of  rolling  stock  is 
one  of  those  matters  on  which  the 
English  railway  companies  have 
ceased  to  afford  any  information  to 
their  shareholders.  Mr.  Bae,  Com- 
missioner for  Bailways,  New  South 
Wales,  in  his  very  able  report  on 
those  lines  for  the  years  1872*1875 


inclusive,  has  given  an  estimate  of 
the  rolling  stock  required  for  the 
Government  railways  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  next  five  years, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  vehicle  belonging 
to  a  passenger  train  was  800Z.,  and 
that  of  all  other  vehicles  137Z.  lot. 
each,  locomotives  being  excluded 
in  both  cases.  Of  course  the 
prices  are  very  much  higher  than 
in  this  country.  But  the  propor- 
tionate prices  serve  for  comparison, 
and  we  thus  find  that  the  cost  of  a 
passenger  vehicle  is  5*77  times  as 
much  as  that  of  a  non-passenger 
vehicle.  The  journal  Engineering^ 
on  July  14,  1876,  gave  some 
valuable  information  as  to  the 
price  of  rolling  stock  on  our 
English  railways,  from  which  it 
appears  that  on  the  Midland  line 
the  average  cost  of  163  passenger 
vehicles  was  4882.,  and  that  of  1,469 
non- passenger  vehicles  was  S2I.  io«. 
each,  makmg  the  price  of  the 
former  hard  upon  six  times  that  of 
the  latter,  a  result  sufficiently  close 
to  that  obtained  from  the  New  South 
Wales  report.  If  we  consider  that 
the  passenger  vehicles  in  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  cost  six 
times  the  price  of  the  non-passenger 
vehicles,  we  shall  still  find  that  the 
railway  companies  have  expended 
nearly  twice  as  much  (i'6)  in 
providing  the  latter  as  in  pro* 
viding  the  former.  But  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  enormous 
number  of  mineral  waggons  be- 
longing to  private  owners  and 
collieries,  for  the  use  and  repairs 
of  which  an  allowance  has  to  be 
made  in  fixing  the  sale  price  of 
coal. 

The  average  earnings  of  the 
passenger  vehicles  on  the  railwavs 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1875  were  625?.  per  vehicle. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  non- 
passenger  vehicles  during  the  same 
time  were  93Z.  los.  per  vehicle. 
Thus  while  the  cost  of  the  passenger 
carriage  is  six  times  that  of  the 
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goods  carriage,  ihe  earning  of  the 
former  is  6*7  times  tliat  of  the 
latter.  WHen  we  make  allowanco 
for  the  fact  that  the  mineral  stock 
is  only  partially  represented  by  the 
figures  above  given,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  third-class  passenger 
carriage  is  considerably  below  the 
average  cost  of  passenger  vehicles, 
we  shall  see  that  the  earning 
power  of  the  money  invested  in 
the  former  description  of  stock 
is  at  least  15  per  cent,  more  than 
that  invested  in  the  latter,  or  that, 
as  far  as  the  capital  outlay  or  plant 
is  concerned,  the  passenger  has  that 
advantage  over  the  mineral  working 
stock. 

A  comparison  is  made  in  the 
article  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Engineering  as  to 
the  proportionate  expenditure  of 
six  important  English  railways 
in  working  stock,  which  is  very 
instructive.  On  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway  the  passenger  traffic 
earns  89  per  cent,  of  the  total 
traffic  revenue.  The  outlay  on 
working  stock  is  about  one- sixteenth 
of  the  total  capital  expenditure. 
On  the  London, Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  line,  the  passenger  traffic 
earns  72  per  cent,  of  the  traffic 
revenue.  The  working  stock  has 
cost  a  fourteenth  part  of  the 
total  outlay.  On  the  North-Eastern 
Bail  way,  on  the  contrary,  the  pas- 
senger revenues  are  only  27  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  traffic  receipt. 
One-seventh  of  the  total  capital 
has  been  expended  in  working 
stock.  Per  mile  of  railway  the 
London  and  Brighton  have  spent 
3,862Z.  in  rolling  stock  ;  the  North- 
Eastem,  6,199^.  The  earnings  of 
the  former  line  for  the  half-year, 
for  which  the  returns  are  given, 
were  2,8ooZ.  per  mile,  those  of  the 
latter  2,420^.  per  mile.  The  stock 
of  the  former  line  earned  145  per 
cent,  of  its  own  cost  in  the  year ; 
that  of  the  latter  only  earned  78 
per  cent,  of  its  own  cost  in  a  year. 
Id  that  case  a  difference  of  62  per 


cent,  in  the  excess  of  mineral  and 
goods  traffic  over  passenger  traffic 
coincides  with  a  difference  of  67 
per  cent,  in  the  earning  power  of 
the  capital  invested  in  plant.  As 
far  as  rolling  stock  is  concerned, 
the  passenger  traffic  thus  proves  to 
be  nearly  twice  as  productive,  in 
eross  earning,  as  the  heavy  traffic. 
We  have  already  shown  how  much 
larger  a  net  profit  is  derived  by 
the  former  traffic  from  a  given 
amount  of  gross  increase  than  by 
the  latter,  and  the  result  of  the 
double  comparison  is  too  evident  to 
be  blinked. 

The  same  facts  may  be  illustrated 
in  a  yet  more  striking  manner.  We 
have  the  means  of  calculating  the 
apparent  average  gross  earnings  of 
each  description  of  rolling  stock,  as 
held  by  the  railway  companies  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  to  the  stock 
held  by  colliers,  carriage  companies, 
and  private  owners,  no  returns  are 
made;  and  the  result  of  this  defi- 
ciency is  to  increase  the  apparent 
earnings  of  the  stock  belonging  to 
the  railway  companies.  This  in- 
crease, however,  will  mainly  be  in 
favour  of  the  mineral  traffic ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  earnings  of  the 
traffic  will  be  distributed  over  a 
much  smaller  number  of  vehicles 
than  those  which  are  actually  run- 
ning on  the  lines.  Notwithstanding 
that  disadvantage,  the  difference  in 
the  gross  earnings  of  vehicles  at- 
tax^hed  to  passenger  trains,  and  of 
those  not  so  attached,  may  truly  be 
called  prodigious. 

On  the  Metropolitan  line,  which 
only  owns  180  carriages,  each  of 
these  vehicles  earns  for  the  com- 
pany a  gross  revenue  of  2,587?.  per 
annum.  On  the  Festiniog  Bail- 
way,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
scale,  each  non-passenger  vehicle 
earns  for  the  company  a  gross 
revenue  of  18Z.  per  year.  These 
are,  of  course,  extreme  cases,  but 
they  show  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  the  limits  of  capacity  for 
earning. 
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If  we  take  the  two  lines  entering 
London  in  which  the  pasaenger 
traffic  forms  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  roTenne,  we  shall  find  that 
each  yehicle  attached  to  a  passen- 
ger train  on  the  Sonth-Eastem 
Bail  way  earns  744Z.  per  annnm, 
and  each  sach  vehicle  on  the  Lon- 
don, Brighton,  and  Soath  Coast, 
earns  626I,  per  annnm.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  non-passenger  yehicles 
on  these  lines  are  respectiTelj  109Z. 
and  9 1 L  per  annnm.  On  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  on  which  the 
passenger  revenue  only  forms  27 
per  cent,  of  ihe  gross  earnings, 
each  non-passenger  vehicle  earns 
bnt  6 1 2.  per  annum,  while  the  pas- 
aenger carriages  earn  nearly  as 
much  as  those  of  the  Sonth-Eastem 
line,  viz.  723Z.  each  per  annnm. 
On  the  Midland,  where  the  passen- 
ger revenue  is  31  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue,  the  passenger  vehicles 
only  earn  584Z.  each  per  annum. 
What  the  goods  vehicles  earn  on 
this  line  cannot  be  calculated,  as 
the  waggons  owned  by  the  company 
are  only  about  31,000,  which  is  but 
a  small  proportion  of  those  that 
convey  minerals  over  the  line. 

It  is  thus  clear,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question,  that  the 
capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
passenger  rolling  stock  earns  a  far 
tiigher  return  than  that  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  goods  stock,  and, 
afortwriy  of  mineral  stock.  Omit- 
ting such  an  exceptional  case  as 
that  of  the  Metropolitan,  where 
the  greater  number  of  the  carriages 
are  in  almost  continuous  movement, 
over  a  densely  populated  line,  for 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  we  find  that  700Z.  a  year  is 
not  an  unusual  figure  for  the  gross 
earnings  of  a  passenger  carriage, 
taking  the  average  of  the  three 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
North-Eastem  Railway,  the  line 
which,  of  the  great  railways  con- 
veying mixed  traffic,  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  mineral  con- 
veyance, the  earnings  of  the  goods 


and  mineral  trucks  do  not  average 
more  than  61Z.  each  per  annum, 
or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  earn- 
ings of  a  passenger  vehicle.  This 
line  is  one  to  which  it  is  important 
to  caU  attention,  as  it  possesses  a 
large  number  of  mineral  vehicles 
of  its  own,  and  we  thus  come  nearer 
to  the  actual  earnings  of  this  class 
of  vehicles  than  on  some  other  lines. 
On  this  line  the  mineral  traffic 
earns  37  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue,  which  is  another  reason 
for  the  low  earning  of  each  truck. 
The  small  earning  per  passenger 
carriage  on  the  Midland  is  worthy 
of  note,  being  more  than  20  per 
cent,  lower  than  that  on  the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western,  which  is 
usually  to  be  taken  as  an  average 
line.  The  difierence  between  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  each 
unit  of  either  the  passenger  or  the 
mineral  roUing  stock  is  enormous, 
the  former  figure  being  143  times 
the  latter.  As  to  the  general  re- 
mark that  the  passenger  stock  is 
far  more  remunerative  to  its  owners 
than  the  mineral  stock,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  any  difference  of 
opinion. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  capital  over  the  two 
bi-anches  of  traffic  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  compare,  a  far  larger 
proportion  has  to  be  debited  to  the 
mineral  than  to  the  third-class  pas- 
senger traffic.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
the  fixed  portions  of  the  railway 
property  are  concerned,  a  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  a  given  portion  of  line 
is  occupied  by  one  or  by  the  other 
class  of  trains  would  allow  seven 
times  as  much  cost,  in  the  way  of 
interest  on  capital,  to  the  former 
as  to  the  latter.  Again,  a  division 
according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
expended  in  rolling  stock  would 
make  the  mineral  traffic  twice  as 
costly,  in  interest  on  capital,  per  looZ. 
of  gross  earnings,  as  the  third-class 
passenger  traffic.     Not  only,  there- 
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fore,  in  the  actual  working  expenses, 
bnt  in  the  unsleeping  activitj  of 
interest  on  capital,  the  carriage  of  a 
ton  of  minerals  is  a  far  more  costly 
and  less  remunerative  service  than  is 
either  the  performance  of  an  equal 
amount  of  work,  or  the  cost  of 
raising  an  equal  amount  of  in- 
come, by  the  carriage  of  third-class 
passengers. 

A  change  of  policy,  gradual  in- 
deed, but  amounting  in  many  re- 
spects to  entire  reversal,  has  forced 
itself  on  the  managers  of  the  English 
railways  during  the  past  forty  years. 
In  spite  of  the  lesson  thus  given, 
the  present  series  of  papers,  toge- 
ther with  two  articles  in  the  Edin- 
hurgh    Review^   and   some    in   the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  form  the  princi- 
pal   attempts    which     have     been 
made  to    investigate    the    general 
problem  of  the  profit  of  railway  work- 
ing on  a  statistical  basis.  The  changes 
already  effected   prove,    we    trust, 
the  possibility  of  further   change. 
The  principles  now  elucidated  both 
explain  the  causes  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred,  and  point  to 
the  future  operation  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  these  same 
causes,  and  which  must  result,  if  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  profit  be  insisted  on  by 
those  who  are  now  such  heavy  suf- 
ferers from  the  neglect  of  this  mea- 
sure of  prudence.  The  same  reasons 
which  have  led  to  the  development 
of  the  third-class  traffic,  at   the  ex- 
pense of  higher  priced,  but  less  re- 
munerative, fares,  must  lead,  when 
understood,  to  the   discontinuance 
of  any  branch  of  the  trade  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  companies  which  is 
in   itself  unremunerative,   whether 
as   regards   the    proportion   of  its 
gross  earnings  to  its  working  cost, 
or  the  proportion  of  its  net  revenue, 
when  there  is  any,  to  the  capital 
over  which  it   has,   as  matter  of 
book-keeping,  to  be  divided. 

The  anticipations  of  the  first 
makers  of  our  railways  were  that  a 
remunerative  fare  of  ^d.  per  mile 


from  the  first-class  passenger  would 
be  the  main  element  of  profitable 
business.  It  was  further  proposed 
to  absorb  the  parcels  carriage,  or 
van  and  waggon  traffic  of  the  roads, 
and  to  monopolise  the  mineral  and 
heavy  goods  traffic  of  the  canak. 
The  class  of  passengers  who  tra- 
velled outside  coaches  were  carried 
at  a  lower  rate  of  price,  and  with 
something  of  studied  discomfort  of 
accommodation  ;  although  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  all  trains.  And 
the  pedestrian,  or  waggon  passenger, 
had  also  a  sort  of  cattle-pen  al- 
lotted to  his  poverty — as  a  kind  of 
bone  thrown  to  a  dog.  The  speed 
which  was  at  once  attained  com- 
manded every  class  of  passenger ;  as 
the  gain  of  time  allowed  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fares  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment, even  for  the  very  poor.  All 
merchandise  as  to  which  rapid 
transit  was  desirable,  also  came, 
almost  unsought,  to  the  railways. 
The  heavy  traffic  did  not  so  naturally 
come.  It  was  in  course  of  time  ob- 
tained, partly  by  hostile  measures 
towards  the  canals — purchasing 
some,  leasing  others,  and  generally 
disarranging  the  system — partly 
by  charging  entirely  unremunera- 
tive prices  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
traffic  so  abstracted.  Partly  by  fair 
means,  then,  and  partly  by  foul,  the 
original  programme  was  carried 
out ;  and  an  increase  in  the  traffic 
of  aU  sorts,  of  which  the  early  pro- 
moters of  railways  had  not  the 
most  remote  anticipation,  was  the 
happy  and  important  result.  As 
far  as  this  result  went,  it  mattered 
little  to  the  customers  of  the  rail- 
ways whether  their  needs  were 
served  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss  to  the 
companies,  provided  they  obtained 
the  facilities  so  freely  offered. 

Under  this  order  of  things,  with- 
out any  prevision  on  the  part  of 
tho  companies,  certain  results  be- 
came so  manifest  that  only  the 
blind  could  refuse  to  see  them. 
The  despised  third-class  passenger 
gradually  rose  in  importance  till  it 
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became  a  question  whether  he  was 
not,  in  tmth,  the  best  customer  and 
the  true  patron    of   the    railway. 
Even  when,  siDce   1870,  this  fact 
became   undeniably  apparent,   and 
the  taboo  formerly  placed  on  this 
class  of  travellers  was   in    conse- 
quence gradually  removed,  its  dis- 
covery did  not  lead  to  the  thorough 
investigation  of  the  cause  of  the 
unexpected  phenomenon,  either  on 
the  part  of  companies,  on  that  of 
the  Government,  or  on  that  of  either 
House  of    Parliament.     Bit-by-bit 
improvement  was  all  that  occurred. 
Indeed,  the  very  cause  of  the  pro- 
fitable   nature    of    the  third-class 
traffic    is    even    now  so    entirely 
misapprehended  that  managers  of 
railways  are  heard  to  argue  that 
as  the  reduction  of  the  passenger 
fares,     by    promoting     travelling, 
had  increased  the  profit   of   rail- 
ways, the   reduction  of  goods  and 
mineral  fares  would  have  the  same 
effect.     This      argument     entirely 
ignores  the  element  of  profit  or  loss 
which  differs  the  most  in  the  case 
of  »>ods  and  of    passengers — the 
dead   weight.       It    overlooks    the 
fact  that  it  is   one   thing  to  take 
thirty  more  passengers  in  a  train  in 
which  there  is  ample  room  for  them 
in,  perhaps,  a  siogle  carriage,  and 
another  thing  to  add  thirty  tons  of 
goods  to  the  same  train,  involving 
the  addition  of  five  or  six  more 
waggons.     In  the  one  case  the  total 
extra  cost  to  the  company  would  be 
from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  per 
mile.     In  the   other  it  would    be 
j&om  fifteen   to   thirty  pence    per 
mile ;  the  addition  to  gross  revenue 
at  a  penny  a  passenger  and  a  penny 
a  ton  of  goods  being  the  same  in 
both    cases.     Low    mres    fill    the 
carriages — low    freights    lengthen 
the  trains. 

During  this  period,  notwithstand- 
ing the  command  obtained  over  the 


canals,  unfortunately  for  the  divi- 
dends of  the  railways,  the  sea  has 
remained  open.  The  rate  of  through 
freight  on  the  trunk  lines  to  tne 
metropolis  has  thus  been  kept  at  a 
certain  average.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  convenience  offered  to 
the  coal  dealers  by  the  station  yards, 
and  by  delivery  into  their  own 
premises,  the  sea-borne  coal  has  con- 
tiDued  to  arrive  on  the  river  Thames ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
told  of  carriage  being  offered  by  the 
railways,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  collier  navigation,  at  rates  which 
no  one  who  studies  the  subject  with 
impartiality  can  regard  otherwise 
than  as  totally  unremunerative. 

Meantime  the  profits  of  the 
railway  companies,  far  from  attain- 
ing the  10  per  cent,  anticipated  in 
1845,  have  never  reached  the  half 
of  that  rate  since  i860,  the  first 
year  for  which  the  percentage  of 
net  revenue  is  returned.  The 
highest  net  revenue  was  attained  in 
1872.  In  1 87 1  the  working  ex- 
penses bore  the  same  proportion 
to  gross  revenue  as  in  1 860,  namely, 
47  per  cent.  In  1872  l^ey  had 
risen  to  49  per  cent.,  but  allowed 
an  average  return  of  474  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  capital  invested.     In 

1874  working  expenses  had  risen 
to  55*6  per  cent.,  and  dividends  had 
fallen  to  4*37  per  cent.  In  1875 
there  was  a  very  slight  improvement 
working  expenses  being  redaced  to 
54*25  per  cent.,  and  net  revenue 
rising  to  4*45  per  cent,  on  the  total 
paid-up  capital  of  630,000,000!. 
sterling.^ 

Yet  the  gross  income  of  the 
year  1875  was  considerably  more 
than  double  that  of  the  year  i860. 
The  figure  for  that  year  was  a  little 
under  28  millions  sterling ;  that  for 

1875  was  nearly  61^  millions  ster- 
ling. The  development  of  traffic 
was    the  great  aim  of   the  early 


>  The  railway  returns  for  1876,  published  since  this  article  was  in  the  printez^s 
hands,  show  a  total  capital  of  658,2x4,776/. ;  a  rate  of  53*9  for  working  expenses ;  and 
a  net  reyenne  of  only  4*36  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital. 
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managers  of  our  railways.  De- 
velopment of  traffic  was  supposed 
to  mean  increase  of  profit.  But 
here  we  find  that  a  development 
of  traffic  by  ii8  per  cent,  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
profit  of  only  one- quarter  per  cent., 
reg^arded  as  dividend. 

The  main  cause  of  this  unantici- 
pated and  unfortunate  state  of  things 
appears  to  be,  that  the  railway  com- 
panies have  indulged  themselves  in 
the  luxury  of  swelling  their  gross 
returns  by  unprofitable  traffic.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  have  carried 
X20  millions  of  tons  of  minerals 
per  annum,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
canal  companies,  at  the  cost  of  the 
third-class  passenger. 

No  carrier  or  contractor  would 
feel  justified,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
and  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  book-keeping,  in  undertaking  to 
perform  the  work  now  done  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  mineral  traffic  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  payment  of  interest 
of  money  on  the  capital  of  which  the 
expenditure  is  chargeable  to  that 
traffic, for  a  less  amount  of  net  profit 
than  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  gross 
revenue  received  by  the  railway 
companies  for  the  carriage  of 
minerals. 

To  those  who  defend  the  danger- 
ous and  unbasiness-like  plan  of 
lumping  together  all  expenditures, 
and  bemg  content  with  a  general 
balance  of  profit  and  loss,  so  long 
as  it  affords  4^  per  cent,  on  gross 
capital,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
every  addition  to  that  expenditure 
of  about  7  millions  sterling  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mineral  traffic  (which 
is  the  average  proportion  of  its  work- 
ing expenses  to  gross  revenue)  is  a 
direct  deduction  from  dividend.  In 
the  conduct  of  any  complex  business, 
a  greater  profit  on  one  part  may  be 
justly  set  against  a  less  profit  on  an- 
other  part,  so  that  the  less  profitable 
part  is  indispensable  to  the  former. 
But  it  is  not  so  if  the  differently 
advantageous  branches  of  business 


be  not  inseparable.  In  that  case,  a 
man  will  content  himself  with  that 
which  pays  well,  and  will  leave  to 
anyone  who  likes  to  take  it  that 
which  pays  ill  or  not  at  all ;  and  as 
such  he  will  regard  anything  thatdoes 
not  return  at  least  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed.  This  is  little 
enough  for  a  business  involving 
work,  thought,  and  risk.  While  our 
whole  railway  business  only  earns 
4f  per  cent,  on  capital,  an  ex- 
penditure of  13  millions  a  year 
which  earns  much  less  than  that 
rate  can  only  be  regarded  with  the 
gravest  dislike  by  men  who  care  for 
their  property ;  especially  as,  so  far 
from  aiding  the  more  lucrative 
traffic,  the  mineral  traffic  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  its  regular  coarse. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  gravest  cause 
for  serious  doubt  whether,  instead  of 
earning  13  millions  of  profit,  the 
mineral  traffic  earns  any  true  profit 
at  all,  or  even  does  not  incur  dis- 
tinct and  positive  loss.  We  have 
seen  that  the  three  items  of  loco- 
motive power,  engine  and  vehicle 
repairs,  and  maintenance  of  way, 
increase  directly  with  the  increased 
proportion  of  revenue  derived  from 
mineral  traffic  on  the  main  trunk 
lines.  On  the  South-Eastem  Bail- 
way,  where  the  mineral  earnings  are 
less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue,  these  three  items  of  cost 
amount  together  to  2 1  per  cent,  of 
revenue.  On  the  North -Eastern, 
where  the  mineral  revenue  is  37  per 
cent,  of  the  general  revenue,  these 
three  items  of  cost  amount  to  35 J 
per  cent,  of  revenue.  An  increase 
of  33  per  cent,  in  mineral  traffic  co- 
incides with  an  increase  of  14^  per 
cent,  in  working  expenditure.  This 
is  an  ii^crease  of  more  than  ^  per 
cent,  in  cost  of  working  for  every  i 
per  cent,  additional  mineral  revenue. 
At  this  rate,  the  working  expenses 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  increased  11  per  cent,  of  . 
revenue,  or  by  the  sura  of  6,6oo,oooZ., 
by  the  carriage  of  minerals  over  their 
lines.    It  is  very  difficult  to  see  what 
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reply  can  be  urged  against  this 
ontcome  of  the  statistics  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  general 
increase  of  cost  does  not  cover 
the  whole  expense  of  the  mineral 
traffic.  It  only  represents  the  in- 
crement of  expenses  all  round,  or  the 
raising  of  the  average  proportion 
of  working  expenses  Irom  43  to  54 
per  cent,  of  gross  income. 

We  have  seen  that  the  net  profit 
earned  by  the  passenger  traffic  on 
the  Indian  lines  amounted  to  63*6 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue, 
although  the  passenger  tariff  is  only 
about  one-th&d  of  that  ruliug  in  the 
United  Elingdom.  If  we  take  the 
English  fibres,  the  French  proper* 
tion  of  dead  to  paying  weight,  and 
the  approximate  price  of  one-third 
of  a  penny  per  ton  mile  gross  for 
work  done,  the  profit  earned  on 
the  13  millions  of  revenue  derived 
from  third-class  passengers  will  be 
7,8oo,oooZ.  Ifwetake  the  Indian  pro- 
portion of  dead  to  paying  weight,  the 
§rofit  so  earned  will  be  io,4oo,oooZ. 
'he  great  difference  in  the  tare  in 
the  two  countries  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  profit.  It 
is  doubtful  what  is  the  rate  of  tare 
in  this  country.  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  muck  less  in  the  case  of  the 
third  than  in  that  of  the  first  and 
second  class  traffic. 

On  the  Metropolitan  line  the 
proportion  of  dead  weight  is  some- 
what less  than  on  the  Indian 
lines.  It  might  be  expected  that 
the  Metropolitan  line  would  there- 
fore be  worked  at  a  higher  rate  of 
profit  than  61  per  cent.,  its  actual 
ratio.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
important  element  in  the  condition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
raises  its  working  cost  per  ton  mile 
gross  by  a  large  percentage.  In  the 
four  miles  of  the  main  line  from  Moor- 
gate  Street  to  Praed  Street  occur 
no  fewer  than  eight  stoppages.  Per- 
sons familiar  with  the  Metropolitan 
Bailway  are  aware  of  the  very  short 
distance  within  which  a  train  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  from  its  full 
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speed,  as  well  as  of  the  equally  short 
distance  within  which  that  speed  is 
again  attained.  According  to  the 
experiments  made  upon  railway- 
breaks  by  Messrs.  Woods  and  Inglis, 
which  are  published  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Railway  Accidents,  1877,  ^^^  ro- 
tarding  force  exercised  by  the  most 
powerftd  break  was  10*64  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  load.  The  ordinary 
retarding  force  to  be  overcome  by 
the  locomotive  is  '62  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender, 
plus  '37  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  train.  The  distance  within 
which  the  break  in  question  stops  a 
train,  running  at  tne  velocil^  of 
45  miles  an  hour,  is  720  feet,  if  we 
take  *5  per  cent,  as  the  ordinary 
resistance  of  the  Metropolitan  trains, 
we  shall  find  that  each  stoppage 
consumes  an  amount  of  power  suf- 
ficient to  propel  the  tram  for  2*96 
miles ;  taking  no  notice  of  the  effect 
of  the  inclines,  which  to  some  ex- 
tent compensate  one  another.  This 
is  equivalent  to  adding  a  length  of 
23*60  miles  to  the  four  miles  mea- 
sured on  the  ground ;  not  indeed  for 
the  total  cost  of  the  running  charges, 
but  for  the  mechanical  part  of  them. 
The  wages  of  the  engine-drivers, 
stokers,  guards,  and  attendants  are 
divisible  by  the  time  occupied  in 
the  transit  of  a  train  from  terminus 
to  terminus.  But  the  cost  of  fuel, 
maintenance,  and  repairs  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  power  produced, 
of  which  so  large  a  proportion  is 
consumed  in  the  stoppages.  With- 
out going  into  such  minute  details 
as  should  allow  of  the  calculation  of 
the  exact  increase  of  cost  thus  in- 
curred by  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company  in  the  conduct  of  their 
traffic,  and  of  the  difference  between 
the  duty  actually  done  per  ton  mile 
gross,  including  stoppages,  and  that 
per  ton  mile  of  measured  line,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  unusually  high  cost  per 
ton  mile  of  the  Metropolitan  service 
is  thus  explained ;  and  that  a  much 
higher  rate  of  profit  than  6 1  per  cent. 
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would  be  obtained  if  the  distance 
for  which  the  passengers  are  con- 
Teyed  were  not  thus  virtually  mul- 
tiplied by  numerous  stoppages. 

On  a  consideration  of  these  facts, 
we  are  warranted  in:  estimating  a 
profit  of  75  per  centu  on  the  gross 
revenne  of  the  third-class  traffic  as 
one  which  may  certainly  be  com- 
-manded  by  ordinarily  good  manage- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  that,  out  of 
every  penny  paid  by  the  third-class 
passenger,  one  &rthing,  or  less,  is 
the  cost  of  his  conveyance ;  and 
three  farthings,  or  more,  is  the  net 
revenue  earned  out  of  his  fare,  and 
applicable  to  dividend  on  capital. 
And'  it  is  further  certain  that,  if  we 
consider  how  great  a  portion  of  the 
39,oooL  per  mile  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  railways  may  be 
properly  debited  to  the  third-class 
traffic,  the  lucrative  return  to  the 
companies  is  very  great.  The  third- 
class  gross  revenne  of  1875  was 
i)etween  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of 
i;he  whole  traffic  revenue  of  the 
railway  companies.  Taking  it  at 
-two-ninths  of  this  total,  the  profit 
which  it  earns  is  divisible  over 
two-ninths  of  the  total  railway 
capital.  This  apportionment  would 
'give  a  capital  of  140,000,000^.,  a 
gross  revenue  of  13,000,000?.,  a 
working  charge  of  3,250,000?.,  a 
net  profit  of  9,750,000/.,  and  a 
•dividend  of  nearly  7  (exactly  6*96) 
per  cent.  If  we  divided  the  capital 
in  the  ratio  of  the  occupation  of 
the  lines  by  the  third-class  traffic, 
we  should  find  the  dividend  rate 
considerably  higher. 

It  is  thus  tolerably  certain  that 
it  is  only  by  means  of  the  profit 
derived  from  certain  portions  of 
their  business  that  railway  com- 
panies are  enabled  to  keep  up  their 
actual  modest  rate  of  dividend,  in 
face  of  the  large  capital  expenditure 
which  they  have  incurred,  and  of  the 
working  costs  which  they  must  pay, 
in  order  to  carry  on  another  de- 
scription of  traffic,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  they  have  to  compete  with  a 


water  carriage  that  is  intrinsically 
cheaper  than  a  carriage  by  rail. 
As  far  a^  the  public  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  nrged  that  they 
obtain  the  benefit,  and  that  the 
loss,  whatever  it  be,  is  the  affisiir  of 
the  railway  shareholders  alone. 
This  position  has  been  distinctly 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
correspondence  referred  to  in  the 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  July 
number  of  Fraser^s  Magazine,  The 
reply  to  this  is,  that  it  is  the  public 
which  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  loser  by 
the  misuse  or  misdirection  of  any 
of  its  economical  resources,  and 
that  thus,  although  it  is  the  reci- 
pients of  dividend  who  are  the  chief 
sufferers,  the  entire  public  has  a 
direct  interest  in  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  our  means  of  land  and 
water  transit. 

But  there  is  another  class  of 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  These  arie  the  third- 
class  passengers.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  have  at  all  events 
a  primd  facie  case.  The  public 
policy  of  giving  the  working-man 
as  full  accommodation  as  the  railway 
system  can  provide,  at  as  low  a 
price  as  will  justly  remunerate  the 
companies  who  provide  it,  is 
generally  admitted.  The  present 
fare  for  the  third-class  traveller  in 
England  is  three  times  what  it  is  in 
India.  If  it  were  reduced  by  one- 
half,  it  would  still  yield  a  profit  of 
something  like  50  per  cent,  on 
revenue.  It  is  very  probable  that 
a  considerable  reduction,  if  not 
quite  to  this  extent,  would  increase, 
not  only  the  gross,  but  the  net 
revennes  of  the  railway  companies, 
both  by  increasing  the  traffic,  and 
at  the  same  time  (by  filling  the 
carriages  better)  by  diminishing 
the  proportion  of  dead  weight.  The 
workman  might  be  carried,  at  a 
fair  profit,  at  a  halfpenny  per  mile. 
He  might  be  carried,  with  a  very 
large  profit,  at  three-farthings  per 
mile. 

This   reform,   however  desirable 
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in  the  interests  of  all  parties,  can- 
not,  howeyer,  be  effected  while  the 
main  trunk  lines  continue  to  block 
up  their  roads  and  stations  with  a 
heavy  and  nnremnnerative  mineral 
traffic.  The  mineral  trade  opposes 
first  a  physical  and  then  a  financial 
obstacle  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
th}rd-class  trains.  It  literally  stops 
the  road.  It  financially  consumes 
so  much  of  the  profit  earned  by  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  that  it 
leaves  no  margin  for  redaction  of 
fares.  If,  therefore,  the  public 
remain  heedless,  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  continue  supine,  if  the 
railway  shareholders  remain  con- 
tent with  their  present  ignorance 
as  to  the  profit  or  loss  earned  or 
incurred  by  each  separate  branch 


of  their  threefold  business,  there 
is  yet  another  class  of  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  demanding  the 
publication  of  straightforward  and 
business-like  accounts.  The  third- 
class  passenger  has  some  right  to 
say  that  two-thirds  of  the  coal 
supply  of  London  is  diverted,  from 
its  natural  route  by  water  to  a 
more  costly  route  oy  rail  at  his 
cost ;  and  that  while  the  ix)ndoner 
is  none  the  better,  and  the  railway 
shareholders,  as  well  as  the  canal 
shareholders,  are  all  the  worse,  for 
the  misdirection  of  the  course  of 
this  trade,  its  continuance  involvep 
the  exaction  from  his  pocket  of  a 
penny  for  the  performance  of  a 
service  which  actually  costs  a  far- 
thing. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 
Bt  One  Long  Resident  in  India. 


BEFORE  describing  the  present 
state  of  Christianity  in  India, 
I  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  pre- 
yions  progress. 

Christianitj  is  said  to  have  been 
introdnced  into  India  by  the  Apostle 
St.  Thomas.  Whether  by  him  or 
others,  it  was  certainly  preached 
there  at  some  very  early  period, 
with  what  success  we  have  no  know- 
ledge ;  converts  were  made,  bnt  if 
many  they  relapsed.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Portuguese  landed 
they  found  only  a  small  Christian 
community  on  the  south-western 
coast.  The  Portuguese  made  the 
propagation  of  their  religion  the 
business  of  the  State.  They  achieved 
a  certain  amount  of  success,  bnt 
their  power  declined  as  rapidly  as 
it  rose,  and  henceforth  they  were 
just  able  to  maintain  their  own 
existence. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  established  themselves 
in  various  parts  of  India.  They  even 
penetrated  to  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Moguls,  and  were  well  received  by 
some  of  those  free-thinking  mon. 
archs.  The  Emperor  Akbar  per- 
mitted them  to  erect  a  church  at 
Agra,  and  gave  them  a  piece  of  land 
for  their  mission,  which,  afler  all 
the  changes  of  dynasty,  they  still 
possess.  The  succeeding  emperors 
were  less  tolerant,  and,  though  not 
persecuted,  the  missionaries  were 
shown  no  favour.  The  successes 
of  these  early  missiouaries  have 
been  much  exaggerated.  They  ef- 
fected no  extensive  or  permanent 
propagation  of  Christianity. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  many  Europeans  found 
their  way  to  India,  and  as  soldiers 
and  artificers  met  with  much  pa- 
tronage from  the  native  monarchs. 
The/  intermarried  with  the  natives, 


but  did  not    leave   Christian    de- 
scendants. 

The  Emperor  Mahommed  Shah 
died  in  1747.  He  was  the  last  veal 
monarch  of  India ;  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  though  a  dissolute  man 
and  a  bad  ruler,  his  memory  is  still 
regarded  by  the  natives  with  affec- 
tionate regret.  After  him  there 
WBB  no  more  Court  at  Delhi ;  the- 
gold  and  the  diamonds  went  else- 
where, and  the  brightest  pageant 
the  world  has  ever  seen  passed  away 
for  ever. 

Mahommed  Shah  is  believed  to 
have  enjoyed  perpetual  youth. 
When  holding  Court  one  day,  w> 
the  story  runs,  a  naked  Fakeer 
advanced  with  a  stick  of  silver,  cut 
off  a  piece,  and  gave  it  to  the  Em- 
peror, with  injunctions  to  eat  it^ 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  This- 
soft  silver  was  the  great  elixir. 
While  its  effect  lasted  Mahommed 
Shah  retained  all  the  vigour  and 
capacity  for  enjoyment  of  early 
manhood ;  when  it  ceased,  he  diedf. 
On  his  death  the  Mogul  em- 
pire fell  to  pieces  ;  it  fell  as  easily 
and  as  completely  as  a  house  of 
cards.  For  a  hundred  years  em- 
perors succeeded,  but  they  were 
mere  phantoms — poor,  powerless, 
often  exiles  and  captives ;  their  ac- 
tual miserjr  rendered  the  more  bitter 
by  their  titular  grandeur,  consoled 
only  by  the  hope  of  ultimate  resto- 
ration, a  hope  which  the  mutinies 
of  1857  dispelled  for  ever. 

For  the  next  half-century  India 
presented  a  scene  of  political  an- 
archy, such  as  in  modem  times  the 
world  has  rarely  seen.  Every 
governor,  every  chief,  everyone,  in 
short,  who  "had  power  to  do  so,  as- 
sumed independence.  India  from 
a  single  empire  became' divided  into 
a  multitude  of  independent  and  hos- 
tile states,  of  every  degree  of  size 
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ftud  power,  from  kingdoms  large  as 
France  to  clusters  of  a  few  villages. 
Wars  were  incessant ;  and  kingdoms 
rose,  extended,  and  melted  away 
with  astounding  rapidity. 

ThePortngnese  had  first  foand  the 
waj  to  India.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  other  nations  of 
Earope.  The  English,  the  Dutch, 
the  French,  and  the  Danes  estab. 
3ished  settlements  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  coasts;  unlike  the  Portu- 
gnese,  they  went  for  commerce,  not 
•conqaest.  Their  military  achieve- 
ments were  limited  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  factories,  in  which  they 
were  not  always  snccessfal.  For 
Tnore  than  a  century  they  maintained 
A  precarious  existence ;  often  in- 
sulted, occasionally  oppressed,  and 
sometimes  altogether  expelled  from 
one  or  other  of  their  settlements, 
and  paying  a  deference  to  the  native 
rulers  not  easily  conceivable  to  the 
present  generation  of  Anglo-Indians. 
As  the  nations  of  Europe  increased 
in  wealth  and  power  they  became 
better  able  to  protect  their  Indian 
settlements,  and  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  trade  made  it  worth 
their  while  to  do  so. 

When  the  Mogul  empire  broke 
up,  the  European  settlements — fac- 
tories, as  they  were  then  termed — 
were  more  exposed  to  attack,  the 
rapacity  and  capricious  hostility  of 
the  local  governors  being  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  Imperial  authority. 
The  native  princes  of  that  day  had 
no  conception  of  scientific  warfare. 
A  man  with  a  weapon  was  to  them 
a  soldier.  Their  armies  were  mere 
mobs,  and  the  larger  they  were,  the 
more  efficient  they  esteemed  them. 
The  handful  of  disciplined  troops 
at  the  European  settlements  ap- 
peared in  their  eyes  entirely  con- 
temptible. Some  terrible  lessons 
undeceived  them,  and  contempt 
gave  place  to  a  terror  and  admira- 
tion all  but  superstitious.  All  the 
great  princes  proceeded  to  arrange 
their  armies  on  the  European 
modeL    To  copy  the  uniform  and 
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officers'  titles  was  easy,  but  the  disci- 
pline could  only  be  taught  by  those 
who  themselves  understood  it.  Euro- 
pean officers  were  eagerly  sought 
for.  In  the  present  day  they  would 
have  been  readily  obtained,  but 
India  was  then  far  to  reach,  and  the 
journey  difficult.  Still,  bees  find 
the  flowers.  In  time,  most  of  the 
native  armies  were  more  or  lees  ' 
officered  by  Europeans. 

The  histories  of  many  of  these 
adventurers  were  very  romantiQJ;,;'' 
but  space  will  not  permit  their  ''^ny 
narration.  They  ruled  provinces, 
they  commanded  armies ;  in  two 
instances  they  even  carved  out  in- 
dependent principalities.  Very  few 
returoed  to  Europe,  for  it  was  then 
easier  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  the 
native  States  than  to  remove  it ;  but 
some  did,  and  the  sight  of  their 
wealth,  and  the  vague  stories  of  their 
adventures,  assisted  in  spreading 
over  India  that  halo  of  golden  ro- 
mance through  which,  in  the  last 
century,  it  was  so  generally  regarded, 
and  the  faint  traces  of  which  even 
still  linger  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. 

The  far  greater  number  of  these 
adventurers  never  rose  above  sub- 
ordinate posts.  They  married  na- 
tive wives,  and  made  India  their 
home.  Service  in  the  East  is  gene- 
rally hereditary — the  sons  of  these 
officers  became  themselves  soldiers, 
and  again  their  sons.  In  an  Indian 
household  tbe  servants  were  then 
slaves,  and  adopted  the  religion  of 
their  masters.  A  small  Christian 
population  thus,  in  the  course  of 
time,  sprang  up  in  some  of  the  larger 
native  States.  In  Qwalliar,  till  the 
Government  was  reorganised  by 
Lord  EUenborough,  the  army  con- 
tained a  considerable  number  of 
Christians,  both  soldiers  as  well  as 
officers,  and  Christians  held  some  of 
the  highest  posts  about  the  person 
of  the  sovereign. 

The  English  dominion  in  India 
commenced  with  the  battle  of 
Plassy  in  1757,  which  inimife9?red 
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to  the  East  Indian  Company  the 
soyereign^  of  Bengal.  The  state  of 
Christianity  in  India,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  Christian  population  in 
India,  was  then  as  follows.  In  the 
different  European  factories,  which 
were  all  on  or  near  the  coast,  there 
were  the  European  troops — ^who  may 
have  amounted  to  some  few  thousand 
— a  half  caste  population  of  no 
great  amount,  and  native  Christians 
who,  except  in  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, were  insignificant  in  num- 
ber. A  few  Christians  were 
scattered  among  the  larger  native 
armies,  and  there  was  the  tribe 
of  indigenous  Christians  on  the 
Malabar  coast. 

These  the  Portuguese  had  made 
many  and  cruel  efforts  to  bring  over 
io  the  Biomish  Church  but  with- 
out success ;  whether  these  were 
Christian  in  more  than  name,  and 
what,  if  any,  conceptions  they  had 
of  spiritual  religion,  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  never  visited  that  part  of 
India,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
religious  writers  are  not  altogether 
reliable  on  matters  which,  like  this, 
have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India  not  only  were  there  no  Chris- 
tians, but  the  very  existence  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  generally  un- 
known. The  educated  Mahomme- 
dans  were  aware  of  there  being 
Christian  nations  in  the  West. 
They  learnt  thus  much  from  the 
Arabic  historians,  poets,  and  writers 
on  religion ;  but  the  uneducated  and 
the  Hjndoo  population  were  not,  I 
think,  aware  that  there  was  such  a 
religion  as  Christianity. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  there 
wandered  about  Upper  India  a  fa- 
keer  of  the  name  of  Keibbeera  Doss. 
He  composed  many  short  poetical 
pieces,  proverbs,  and  such  Hke, 
which  have  been  handed  down  by 
oral  tradition.  Some  are  of  much 
pathos ;  in  one  he  laments  his  own 
unbelief  and  that  he  belonged  to 
none  of  the  religions  of  the  world; 


these  he  enumerates,  and  amon^ 
them  is  not  Christianity.  When 
the  English,  through  their  conquest 
of  Bengal,  became  known,  they  we^ 
not  associated  in  the  native  mind 
with  any  of  the  Western  nations. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  come 
from  some  island  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

About  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
I  had  charge  of  a  remote  district 
among  the  mountains  in  Upper 
India.  There  was  an  aged  villager 
reputed  to  be  about  ninety  years 
old.  I  had  to  get  some  information 
regarding  the  former  state  of  the  dis- 
trict. I  sent  for  him.  He  told  me 
that,  when  quite  a  boy,  he  had  heard 
that  a  white-complexioned  people 
had  conquered  Bengal;  that  they 
came  from  an  island  where  white 
feathers  fell,  which  I  imagine  was 
some  misunderstood  description  of 
the  fall  of  snow ;  that  their  swords 
had  no  hilts,  and  their  horses  no 
tails.  When  stiU  a  lad,  a  Mahratta 
force  swept  suddenly  into  the  valley 
and  encamped  near  his  village ; 
among  them  were  a  boy  and  girl, 
with  fair  complexions  and  yeflow 
hair,  who  were  described  as 
*  Francese  '  (French)  ;  no  human 
beings  of  the  kind  had  been  seen 
there  before,  and  the  villagers  were 
so  struck  by  their  beauty,  that  they 
took  them  milk  and  sugar-cane  and 
the  best  of  all  they  had.  The  next 
day  the  Mahrattais  marched  away^ 
and  he  saw  no  more  Europeans  till 
the  English  came  in,  when  he  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  and  took  the 
country. 

When  by  Lord  Clive's  victories 
the  East  India  Company  found 
themselves  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal, 
they  entertained  great  doubts  as  to 
their  ability  to  keep  possession  of 
a  territory,  the  acquisition  of  which 
they  had  certainly  not  desired,  but 
which  once  acquired  could  not  be 
safely  relinquished.  It  vras  then  the 
accepted  belief  that  the  proselytising 
zeal  of  the  Portuguese  had  lost  them 
their  Indian  empire.     The  Court  of 
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Directors  resolved  to  avoid  this 
error,  and  in  doing  so  they  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Thej  not 
only  did  not  encourage  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  bnt  they  placed  every 
impediment  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
pagation. They  prohibited  mis- 
sionaries from  landing  in  India,  and 
they  inculcated  on  their  servants 
the  greatest  deference  to  the  reli- 
gions feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
native  populations. 

Their  policy  in  this  respect  has 
been  variously  regarded.  By  reli- 
gious writers  it  has  been  strongly 
oondenmed — ^by  those  of  an  opposite 
school  it  has  been  equally  praised 
as  humane  and  enlightened.  Neither 
judgment  is  entirely  correct.  The 
Directors  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
propagate  their  religion,  nor  did 
they  consider  it  right  to  use  their 
authority  and  influence  as  con- 
querors to  do  so;  but  had  they 
thought  otherwise,  had  they  re- 
garded it  as  both  safe  and  justifiable 
to  encourage  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  they  would  not  have  cared 
to  do  so,  for  the  age  was  one  of  great 
religious  indifference. 

The  policy  in  this  respect  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  the  fall  approval  both  of 
the  English  public  opinion  of  that 
day,  and  also,  what  was  practically 
more  important,  of  their  own  oflRcers, 
civil  and  military,  in  India,  and  was 
carried  out  to  an  extent  that  excited 
the  astonishment  and  ridicule  of 
every  newcomer.  A  few  examples 
may  be  amusing.  Few  Englishmen 
would  eat  pork ;  low-caste  men  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  their  houses, 
nor  even,  in  early  days,  the  courts 
of  justice;  when  attending  as  de- 
fendants or  witnesses,  their  an- 
swers or  depositions  were  taken  in 
the  verandah.  The  wash-hand 
basins  then  in  use  were  of  brass,  but 
as  only  a  low-caste  man  would  clean 
a  brazen  utensil,  no  Englishman 
would  wash  in  the  basin,  but  in 
water  poured  on  his  hands  above  it. 

After  long    residence  in    India 


Englishmen  become  half  Hindpos' 
One,  an  officer  of  some  literary 
celebrity  in  his  day,  actually  adopted 
the  Hindoo  religion.  Hindooismaoes 
not  admit  converts,  but  an  except 
tion  was  made  in  his  favour ;  by  a 
solemn  decree  of  the  Brahmins  he 
was  admitted  into  the  caste  of  pa- 
lanquin bearers,  and  after  his  re- 
tirement from  the  army  was,  to  the 
scandal  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  native  festi- 
vals  in  full  general's  uniform,  pay- 
ing his  devotion  to  the  idol.  I  have 
met  a  gentleman  who  in  his  youth 
had  so  beheld  him. 

The  Anglo-Indians  of  that  day 
were  men,  as  their  conduct  showed, 
humane,  just,  and  enlightened; 
eminently  gifted  with  the  capacity 
for  ruling,  and  sincerely  anxious  to 
govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
under  their  dominion.  But  their 
private  lives  were  seldom  pure,  and 
they  were  nearly  entirely  destitute 
of  religious  feeling.  They  had  no 
desire  to  propagate  Christianity ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  regarded  any 
attempt  to  do  so  with  extreme  dis- 
favour, as  at  once  dangerous  and. 
silly — the  risking  the  loss  of  our 
empire  for  no  adequate  advantage^ 
for  the  mere  hobby  of  a  few  foolish 
enthasiasts. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury a  better  spirit  had  arisen  in 
England.  The  religious  revival 
commenced  by  Wesley,  and  confined 
at  first  to  the  poor,  had  influenced 
the  educated  classes.  It  was  felt 
that  to  prohibit  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  India  was  practically 
to  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
About  the  commencement  of  ther 
present  century,  missionaries  were 
authorised  by  Parliament  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  Bengal.  The 
permission  granted,  many  earnest 
men  set  sail  for  the  East.  They 
were  men  often  narrow-minded, 
hard,  sectarian,  but  devout,  enthu- 
siastic, animated  by  the  true  mis- 
sionary zeaL  Thev  wrdte,  they 
translated,  they  eatabliahod  «dcL1:^^^&^ 
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they  preachecL  Indirectly  they 
effectea  much  ffood ;  but  it  was  by 
giving  an  impmse  to  seciilar  educa- 
tion among  the  natives,  and  by 
introducing  a  purer  morality,  and  a 
more  religious  tone  among  their 
own  countrymen.  In  their  imme- 
diate object  they  failed.  They  went 
to  make  converts  ;  they  made  none. 

By  the  English  community  gene- 
rally, the  missionaries  were  not  wel- 
comed. My  father  then  held  a  high 
appointment  in  Calcutta.  I  have 
oiten  heard  him  describe  the  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  missionaries 
among  the  older  English,  and  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  inducing  many 
of  them  to  bestow  any  pecuniary 
assistance  even  for  their  schools. 

The  first  missionaries   were  not 

Permitted  to  penetrate  to  Upper 
ndia.  No  European  could  reside  or 
even  travel  in  the  interior  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  Gt)- 
vernment,  and  the  permission  was 
at  any  time  liable  to  withdrawal. 
About  the  year  1810,  an  English- 
man, who  kept  a  shop  atCawnpore, 
had  a  dispute  with  an  officer  re- 
garding a  pair  of  epaulettes  ;  in  the 
course  of  it  he  called  the  officer 
*  tailor ! '  The  officer  submitted 
the  letter  to  his  colonel,  who  for- 
warded it  to  the  general  of  division, 
who  considered  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  lay  before  the  Qovemor- 
Oeneral.  The  shopkeeper's  licence 
was  revoked,  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  only 
as  an  act  of  grace,  and  afler  much 
apology  and  intercession,  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  few  months 
to  collect  his  debts.  Some  fifteen 
years  or  more  later,  a  native 
at  Futtehghur  had  somehow  in- 
curred a  debt  to  a  European 
firm  at  Calcutta,  which,  though 
immensely  wealthy,  he  declined  to 
discharge.  His  creditors,  finding 
letters  useless,  sent  up  an  English 
attorney.  The  attorney  neglected 
to  obtain  a  licence.  The  native 
aBoertained  this,  and  informed  the 
magistrate.     On  reaching  his  des- 


tination, the  attorney,  instead  of 
enforcing  the  law,  found  it  most 
unexpectedly  enforced  against  him- 
self. He  vras  arrested,  placed 
under  a  guard  of  sepoys,  and  only 
avoided  being  sent  back  a  pri- 
soner to  Cfldcutta  by  escaping 
across  the  river  to  the  native  States. 
Under  so  strict  a  system  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  for  a  missionary 
to  penetrate  Japan  as  the  interior 
of  British  India. 

About  the  year  1834,  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  Company's  Charter, 
these  restrictions  were  withdrawn, 
and  India  thrown  open  to  Euro- 
peans. A  number  of  missionaries, 
chiefly  American,  took  advantage 
of  the  permission,  and  established 
missions  in  various  parts  of  the 
Upper  Provinces.  The  manner  of 
their  reception  indicated  the  change 
in  the  religious  tone  of  the  English 
community.  They  received  every- 
where private  support  and  encou- 
ragement. 

The  overland  route  became  es- 
tablished about  1843,  and  with  it  a 
new  era  commenced  in  India.  I 
will  describe  the  then  state  of  the 
Christian  population  of  the  Upper 
Provinces.  Except  that  the  num- 
ber of  missions  and  of  Europeans 
slightly  increased,  the  description 
win  apply  pretty  accurately  to  the 
period  of  tlie  breaking  out  of  the 
mutinies  in  1857. 

The  number  of  European  soldiers 
was  about  5,000,  and  there  might 
be  four  or  five  hundred  non-military 
Europeans,  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Government,  clerks,  and  tmders ; 
the  entire  European  population, 
men,  women,  and  children,  might 
have  been  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand, but  this  is  a  mere  guess ;  the 
actual  number  may  have  been  rather 
more  or  considerably  less.  The 
half-caste  population  was  less  nu- 
merous ;  perhaps,  all  told,  some  two 
or  three  thousand.  Of  the  native 
Christians  I  will  speak  presently. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  half-caste  and  the  native  Chris- 
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tian  was  not  dearly  defined ;  many 
of  the  so-called  half-castes  were  of 
pure  native  descent,  and  occasion- 
ally  the  ancestry  of  the  native 
Christian  was  partly  Earopean. 
When  a  native  Christian  got  on  in 
the  world  he  acquired  English,  put 
on  a  coat  and  trousers,  and  took 
rank  among  the  half-castes,  or,  as 
they  were  denominated  in  India,  the 
'  Eurasians.'  Now  and  then  a 
Eurasian  descended  into  a  native 
Christian,  hut  these  instances  were 
rare. 

The  spiritual  wants  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians  were  very 
feirly  provided  for.  In  all  large 
stations  there  were  churches,  gene- 
rally erected  by  the  Government, 
otherwise  by  private  subscription, 
to  which  in  one  instance,  perhaps 
more,  a  wealthy  Hindoo  largely 
contributed.  The  celebrated  Colonel 
Skinner  was  equally  liberal;  at 
Delhi  he  built  a  church  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  a  Mahomme- 
dan  mosque  on  the  other.  The 
churches  had  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty,  but  in  size, 
solidity,  and  excellency  of  masonry 
they  were  much  superior  to  the 
average  of  those  of  that  day  in 
England.  The  wood  carving  of 
the  pews  and  pulpits  was  often 
of  a  beauty  and  delicacy  rarely 
found  even  in  our  cathedrals. 
There  was  a  large  staff  of  chap- 
lains, and  these  were  supplemented 
by  clergymen  sent  out  by  different 
English  societies. 

A  clergyman  of  any  denomioa- 
tion  was  known  both  by  English 
and  natives  as  the  *  Padre.'  The 
chaplains,  as  a  rule,  were  not  very 
highly  thought  of.  There  was  an 
impression  that  the  best  clergy  did 
not  come  to  India.  They  were 
men  of  University  education  and 
average  acquirements,  and  their 
moral  conduct  (with  one  or  two 
notorious  exceptions)  was  unim- 
peachable, but  they  were  regarded 
as  deficient  in  zeal.  Their  position, 
indeed,  was  not  one  to  develop  it. 


Those  in  charge  of  civil  stations 
had  little  to  do,  beyond  their  weekly 
services  nothing;  no  parish  work, 
none  of  that  ministration  among 
the  poor  that  calls  forth  the  best 
qualities  in  a  clergyman. 

The  chaplain  of  a  regiment  had 
his  zeal  quenched  by  opposite  causes. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  continue 
to  labour  against  all  hope.  The 
conditions  of  the  English  soldiery 
were  such,  as  in  all  but  exceptional 
natures  made  religion,  made  mo- 
rality impossible  ;  debarred  marriage, 
debarred  hope,  in  an  exhausting 
climate,  without  amusement,  for 
most  of  his  time  without  occupa- 
tion, the  average  soldier  fell  inevit- 
ably into  drunkenness  and  debauch- 
ery, for  the  indulgence  in  which 
the  Government  i^orded  him  all 
facilities.  The  condition  of  the 
soldiers'  wives — the  few  wives  per- 
mitted— was  even  worse  than  that 
of  the  soldiers  themselves.  That 
under  such  circumstances  a  chaplain 
should  lose  heart  was  no  wonder; 
he  could  do  good  only  by  changing  a 
system  he  was  powerless  to  alter. 

The  chaplains  as  a  rule  took 
little  interest  in  the  country,  and 
seldom  attempted  the  conversion  of 
the  natives ;  neithet  did  they  dis- 
play interest  in  a  matter  which  it 
might  be  thought  especially  con- 
cerned them — the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  English  soldiers,  a 
neglect  which  was  equaUy  exhibited 
by  the  entire  body  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  asylum  in  the  hills, 
where  these  neglected  children  could 
be  reared  in  bodily  and  moral 
health,  was  due  to  neither  mission- 
ary nor  chaplain,  but  to  the  noble 
philanthropy  of  a  soldier — the  late 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

There  were  at  this  period,  as  well 
as  I  remember,  about  ten  Protestant 
missions,  chiefly  American ;  a  mis- 
sionary was  then  so  generally  an 
American  that  the  two  words  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 
When  a  missionary  was  mentuxnsd^' 
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unless  his  natiooality  was  otherwise 
specified,  aa  American  was  nnder- 
stood.  In  education  and  social 
position  thej  were  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 

Next  to  the  Americans  in  point 
of  numbers  came  the  Germans.  As 
regarded  denomination,  the  majority 
of  the  missions  were  Presbyterians ; 
next  in  number  came  the  Baptists ; 
lastly,  the  Church  of  England.  Mis- 
sion life  is  so  little  known  in  Eng- 
land that  a  description  may  be 
interesting. 

The  mission  premises  were  usually 
extensive,  occupying  occasionally  an 
area  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
acres.  They  were  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall  neatly  tiled,  or,  where  the 
climate  was  moist  enough,  by  an 
aloe  hedge;  within  the  inclosure 
(termed  in  India  the  compound) 
were  situated  the  houses  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, their  schools,  workshops, 
orphanages,  the  huts  of  the  adult 
Christians,  the  church,  and  the  hun- 
dred  and  one  edifices  that  gather 
round  an  Anglo-Indian  residence, 
where  each  domestic  office  forms  a 
separate  building.  The  houses  of  the 
missionaries,  especially  when  Ameri- 
cans, were  the  perfection  of  neat- 
ness. Each  was  surrounded  by  a 
garden  bright  with  flowers,  and 
scattered  about  were  trees  of  a 
size  and  luxuriance  of  foliage  found 
only  in  those  southern  climates. 
The  orphans  were  neatly  dressed, 
a  little  too  much  caricatures  of 
English  children  perhaps,  but 
happy  looking,  well  fed,  well 
taught,  well  cared  for.  Besides  their 
Christian  schools  within  the  mission 
premises,  the  missionaries  had 
usually — the  American  missionaries 
always — a  school  for  secular  educa- 
tion in  the  native  city ;  these  schools 
were  highly  thought  of,  much  pre- 
ferred by  the  natives  to  those  of 
the  Gt)vemment,  but  though  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  insisted 
on,  they  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  proselytisiDg  institutions.     They 


gave  to  all  an  excellent  educatioiiy 
turned  out  mainy  scholars,  a  few 
unbelievers — a  Christian  never. 

The  missionary  rose  early — every 
one  does  in  India — attended  the 
city  schools,  overlooked  the  mission 
establishments,  sometimes  preached. 
When  the  sun  got  hot  he  returned 
home,  bathed,  dressed,  and  break- 
fasted, and  then  devoted  the  day  to 
writing,  translating,  teaching  the 
orphans,  and  in  the  multifarious 
duties  the  superintendence  of  an 
extensive  establishment  entails. 
When  the  sun  declined,  and  the 
heat  permitted  him  to  leave  his 
house,  he  repeated  pretty  much 
his  morning  routine;  as  evening 
came  on,  he  sat  out  with  his  family, 
to  enjoy  what  little  coolness  there 
might  be.  This  was  the  most 
enjoyable  time  of  the  day.  The 
Indian  moonlight  is  inexpressibly 
beautiful,  and  when  there  is  no 
moon  the  stars  shine  out  with  a 
brilliancy  unknown  to  our  north- 
em  skies.  The  life  of  the  mis- 
sionary was  on  the  whole  a 
happy  one,  with  little  of  excite- 
ment indeed,  little  of  pleasure,  bat 
calm,  quiet,  devoid  of  much  care, 
as  happy  at  least  as  life  can  be  in 
a  climate  which  slowly,  steadily, 
saps  the  vigour  of  a  European- 
constitution,  and  makes  existence 
one  long  disease.  The  extreme 
neatness  and  the  good  management 
of  the  missionaries  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  worldly  prosperity  which 
was  very  far  from  really  existing. 
The  Americans  and  English  mis- 
sionaries could  just  manage  to  live 
in  decent  comfort.  The  Germans 
could  hardly  manage  to  live  at  all. 
The  stories  more  common  formerly 
than  now  of  the  luxury  of  mis- 
sionaries had  no  foundation  in 
truth.  As  a  rule,  the  missionaries 
were  not  highly  educated,  nor  was 
great  enthusiasm  common ;  they  had 
mostly  adopted  the  calling  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  they  were  good,  sincere 
men,  anxious  to  do  the  will  of 
their  heavenly  Master,  leading,  with 
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iiie  rarest  exceptions,  xmblamable 
lives. 

The  joung  missionary  occasion- 
ally  came  out  fiill  of  enthusiasm. 
He  believed,  as  declared  in  Heber*s 
hjmn,  that  the  natives  'were  calling 
on  him  to  deliver  them  from  Satan's 
chain.'  He  wonld  respond  to  the 
call;  he  would  preach,  he  would 
convert ;  in  imagination  he  pictured 
the  task  accomplished — ^a  happy, 
innocent  community  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus,  dwelling  peace- 
fully under  the  bright  tropic  skies. 
Experience  soon  undeceived .  him. 
To  preach  he  must  acquire  the  lan- 
guage, and,  moreover,  must  ac- 
quire it  perfectly;  rarely  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  not  till  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
natives  to  have  given  up  all  hopes 
of  converting  them.  The  reaction 
from  these  high  aspirations  was 
sometimes  very  painful.  '  How  do 
you  pass  your  time  ?  *  I  once  asked 
a  young  missionary.  *  In  tears.' 
Such  cases  were  rare.  Most  of  the 
missionaries  were  married,  and 
found  sympathy  and  repose  in  their 
homes ;  and  the  majority  had  come 
out  with  more  accurate  ideas  of  the 
difficulties  and  possibilities  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  than  prevailed  at 
the  first  burst  of  the  religious  re- 
vival at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  Men  like  Henry  Martin 
confidently  anticipated  a  palpable 
result  from  their  preaching.  The 
missionaries  were  now  wiser ;  they 
felt  that  their  prospects  were  less 
bright,  and  that  the  toil  of  a  Ufe 
might  produce  little  or  no  percep- 
tible result.  To  them  it  was  to 
prepare  the  soil;  the  reaping  the 
harvest,  even  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  would  in  all  probability  be  re- 
served for  their  successors. 

The  parent  societies  encouraged — 
even,  it  was  said,  insisted  on — mar- 
riage for  their  missionaries.  In  some 
case^  I  believe,  they  even  provided 
wives.  There  were  many  ridiculous 
stories  on  the  subject,  which  had 
some  foundation  in  fact.     The  rule 


was  a  very  sensible  one,  thd  wisdom 
of  which  was  evidenced*  in  the  high 
moral  character  enjoyed  by  the  nus- 
sionaries.  Experience  had  shown 
that  preaching  was  best  conducted 
by  a  native  ;  it  was  therefore  prin-* 
oipally  made  over  to  the  native 
catechists.  When  the  missionary 
accompanied  him,  the  demeanour 
of  the  crowd  was,  if  indifferent, 
seldom  offensive ;  but  generally  ho 
went  alone,  and  then  ensued  scenes 
I  always  regretted  to  witness.  In 
the  midst  of  a  crowded  bazaar, 
among  natives  intent  on  buying, 
selling,  or  amusements,  the  preacher 
would  take  his  stand,  and  with  the 
measured  monotonous  tone  of  one 
reciting  a  proclamation,  would  an- 
nounce the  sacred  mysteries  of  our 
religion.  The  crowd  was  either 
quite  indifferent,  or  the  preacher 
excited  only  ribald  remarks,  and 
was  made  the  mark  of  all  the  hos- 
tility felt  towards  their  English 
rulers,  but  of  which  to  them  per- 
sonally fear  prevented  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  the  cold  season  the  mission- 
aries made  tours  in  the  country — 
^  itinerated,^  as  it  is  called.  They 
visited  the  villages,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  chief 
men,  for  natives  love  a  chat.  If 
they  preached  they  were  listened  to 
with  stolid  indifference,  occasionally 
with  hostility,  which  sometimes 
vented  itself  in  blows.  Such  in- 
stances were  rare,  but  I  remember 
one  or  two.  The  missionaries 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  enter  into 
formal  controversy,  either  written 
or  oral.  In  the  larger  towns 
some  few  did;  the  Hindoos 
regarded  their  pamphlets  with 
profound  indifference ;  the  Mahom- 
medans  rephed;  mutual  exaspera- 
tion was  the  only  result.  At  Agra, 
on  one  occasion,  a  missionary  was 
attacked  and  beaten  by  a  mob  set 
on  by  his  controversial  antagonist. 

At  the  period  I  am  describing, 
the  missionaries  had  attained  but 
little  success.     They  had  made  fev 
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<»■  no  oonveitB.  Their  Chriatians 
were  almost  exclnsivelj  the  orphans 
they  had  educated. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
missions,  the  Upper  Provinces  were 
visited  bj  one  of  those  terrible  £ei- 
mines  which,  since  the  earliest  times, 
have  periodically  desolated  India. 
There  were  then  few  reliable  statisti- 
oal  returns,  bat  the  number  of  deaths 
must  have  been  very  great,  for 
years  after  villages  previously  popu- 
lous remained  entirely  deserted. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
forest  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Himmalayah,  whole  troops  of  starv- 
ing creatures  abandoned  their 
homes  and  entered  the  jungle  to  try 
and  support  life  on  roots  and  ber- 
ries. Sfcrange  to  say,  the  wild 
beasts  which  swarm  in  those  parts 
fled  away,  terror-struck  at  their 
approach,  and  for  months,  long  after 
the  crowds  had  retired,  did  not 
veuture  to  return.  When  a  fa- 
mine visits  India  parents  sell 
their  children,  desert  them,  or 
die  and  leave  them.  Children  so 
abandoned  are  generally  very  readily 
provided  for ;  many  are  taken  out 
of  charity,  and  the  rest  by  wander- 
ing mendicants,  jugglers,  and  such 
like.  The  famine  of  1837  was  so 
severe,  that  numbers  of  children 
remained  still  homeless.  The  mis- 
sionaries received  many,  they  edu- 
cated them  as  Christians,  and  taught 
them  trades,  and  as  they  grew  up 
the  boys  and  girls  were  married. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  Christian  village 
would  spring  up  in  every  mission,  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  large  Christian 
population.^ 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  and 
one  that  invariably  struck  me  with 
surprise,  that  the  servants  of  the 
missionaries  were  never  Christians — 
always  Hindoos  or  Mahommedans. 
At  the  first   establishment  of  the 


missions  this  was  unavoidabley  bat 
in  the  course  of  years  it  might  foe 
thought  that  Christian  servants 
would  have  been  obtainable,  or  these 
Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  have 
been  converted. 

The  mission  wore  its  prettiest 
aspect  in  the  evening.  At  one  time 
of  my  life  I  used  frequently  to  visit 
in  my  evening  drive  a  missionary, 
a  good,  kindly  man,  long  ago  gone 
to  his  rest.  We  used  to  sit  and 
watch  the  sun  go  down,  gilding  the 
snows  of  the  Himmalayah  wiui  its 
parting  rays.  The  women,  neat 
and  modest  looking,  would  be  sit- 
ting at  their  doors,  the  children 
playing  about;  the  place  wore  an 
aspect  of  order,  neatness,  and  calm 
repose  that,  after  the  discord  of  the 
native  bazaar,  was  very  soothing. 
The  little  church  recalled  thoughtis 
of  home ;  and  when,  as  often  hap- 
pened, the  children  joined  in  an 
evening  hymn,  the  effect  was  very 
touching ;  the  missionary  ideal 
seemed  realised — a  happy  Christian 
community  amid  the  soft  luxuriance 
of  the  tropics.  I  never  left  without 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  scene, 
so  pretty,  had  so  little  reality — that 
it  had  no  real  life — was  the  mere 
toy  of  foreign  philanthropists,  whose 
support  withdrawn  it  would  crumble 
away. 

Besides  the  Protestant  missions 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  several 
establishments.  They  had  a  convent 
and  mission  at  Agra,  another  at 
Mussoorie  in  the  '  hUls ' — as  in  India 
the  Himmalayah  mountains  are 
called — and  a  third  at  Sirdhanah,  a 
small  town  not  far  from  the  mili- 
tary cantonment  of  Meerut,  and 
they  may  have  had  others.  The 
nuns  devoted  themselves  to  edu- 
cation, and  as  they  wore  black 
dresses  their  establishment  was 
known  among  the  natives  as  '  the 


'  These  expectations  were  disappointed.  The  children,  when  thej  grew  np,  graduallj 
left  the  missions.  Where  industries  had  been  established,  they  were  eTentually  carried 
on,  owing  to  the  departure  of  the  Christians,  by  hired  Hindoo  and  Mahommadan  work- 
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black  school.'  The  natives  venerate 
asceticism;  the  nims  were  highly 
esteemed.  Thej  were  mostly  French. 
Their  schools  were  so  well  thonght 
of  that  they  were  largely  patronised 
by  the  Protestants  till  later  on,  when 
Protestant  schools  were  established. 

The  mission  at  Agra  had  an  ex- 
tensive orphanage  attached  to  it, 
where  the  children  of  soldiers  were 
edncated.  All  the  Roman  Gatbo- 
lic  establishments  were  excellently 
conducted.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  devoted  themselves  principally 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  English  soldiers  and  poorer 
Europeans  and  half-castes.  In  this 
good  work  they  set  the  example  which 
later  on  the  Protestants  followed. 
The  mission  premises  at  Agra  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  land  granted  to 
the  early  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries by  the  Emperor  Akbar 
about  the  time  of  our  Elizabeth.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  chapel  was 
the  original  church  then  erected, 
but  of  this  I  am  doubtful ;  neither 
do  I  know  if  the  mission  had  been 
maintained  continuously,  or  if  it  bad 
been  deserted  during  the  troublous 
times  that  accompanied  the  break- 
up of  the  Mogul  empire. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  English 
troops  were  Boman  Catholics.  To 
each  regiment  a  priest  (one  or  more) 
was  attached;  these  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  French  or  Italian, 
for  the  pay  was  so  wretched  that 
Englishmen  or  Irishmen  would  not 
accept  it.  They  seldom  spoke 
English  well,  sometimes  hardly  in- 
telligibly ;  except  to  perform  the 
services  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, they  were  but  little  compe- 
tent. As  spiritual  guides  and  moral 
instructors  they  were  necessarily 
very  deficient,  for  neither  in  lan- 
guage nor  sentiment  had  they  any- 
thing in  common  with  tbeir  flock. 
In  this  no  blame  was  attributable 
to  them,  but  to  the  illiberal  system 
which  prohibited  to  the  Iloman 
Catholic  soldiery  priests  of  their 
own  language  and  nation. 


There  was  a  bishop  at  Agra,  al- 
ways a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  of  high 
culture  and  polished  manners. 
The  mission  priests  and  chaplains 
were  of  the  average  stamp  of  village 
priests  in  France  and  Italy.  Those 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  were 
quiet,  simple  men,  of  irreproachable 
lives.  There  is  an  impression  in 
England  that  the  Iloman  Catholics 
are  more  successful  in  making  con- 
verts than  the  Protestants.  As  re* 
gards  the  Upper  Provinces  this  im- 
pression is  quite  erroneous.  The 
Iloman  Catholics  had  failed  in  con- 
verting the  natives  as  completely  aa 
the  Protestants,  and  the  experienced 
among  them  had  just  as  little  ex- 
pectation of  any  better  success  in 
the  immediate  mture.  This  state- 
ment requires  qualification.  In  di- 
rect individual  conversion,  by  means 
of  preaching  and  argument,  they  had 
obtained  no  better  success  than  the 
Protestants,  but  through  the  influ- 
ence of  one  convert  of  high  rank  & 
considerable  number  of  natives  of 
lower  position  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. The  convert  was  the  cele- 
brated Begum  Sumroo.  When  and 
how  she  became  a  Christian  I  for- 
get. Her  Christianity  was  not  very 
spiritual,  but  such  as  it  was  she 
was  zealous  in  propagating  it.  She 
built  a  church,  imported  priests,, 
founded  a  convent  and  endowed  it,, 
as  she  also  did  a  school  and  mission. 
She  filled  her  Court  with  native 
Christians,  and  gave  them  the  best 
appointments  in  her  army  and  house- 
hold, and  held  out  all  inducements 
to  her  subjects  to  adopt  her  reli- 
gion. 

The  Begum  was  fond  of  Eng- 
lish society,  and  to  some  extent 
adopted  English  manners.  She 
built  a  palace  in  the  European  style,  a 
vast  one-storeyed  structure  of  eight 
rooms,  but  with  masonry  sufficient 
to  construct  a  modem  London 
square,  and  there  she  used  to 
entertain  half  Meerut.  She  was 
fond  of  dining  at  mess,  and  on  these 
occasions    remained  smoking    her 
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hookali  after  the  other  ladies  bad 
retired.  She  was  sensible  to  little 
attentions,  and,  so  the  story  goes, 
left  a  lac  of  rupees  to  an  old 
colonel  who  had  been  polite  to  her 
at  table.  She  was  a  good  ruler  in 
the  Eastern  way,  and  popular,  but 
like  most  despots  had  her  fits  of 
passion.  In  one  of  these  she  once 
buried -a  slave  girl  alive,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  rescue  slept  on  the  grave. 
She  had  a  considerable  sense  of 
humour ;  some  of  her  speeches  were 
very  amusing,  but  too  coarse  for 
repetition.  She  had  no  children, 
and  so,'  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
custom,  she  adopted  one,  a  girl. 
When  the  young  laAj  grew  up,  the 
Begum  desired  for  her  a  Christian 
husband  ;  she  consulted  her  friend 
Lord,  then  Sir  Charles,  Metcalf ;  he 
went  into  his  office,  and  picked  out 
a  lad  named  Dyce ;  the  Begum  ap- 
proved^  and  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated. For  a  time  all  went  well, 
but  then  Mr.  Dyce  took  to  intri- 
guing. .  The  Begum  soon  stopped 
this.  She  expelled  him*  her  terri- 
tory, and  gave  orders  to  have  him 
shot  if  he  returned.  The  fruit  of  this 
marriage  was  the  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre 
whose  eccentricities  and  domestic 
disagreements  excited  so  much 
notoriety  in  England  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Begum  left  him  the 
bulk  of  her  vast  personal  fortune,  up- 
wards of  a  million,  but  her  terri- 
tory was  annexed  by  the  Govern- 
ment; her  religious  endowments 
were  respected,  but  her  Court  was 
broken  up,  her  army  disbanded, 
and  the  Christian  population,  de- 
prived of  their  means  of  support, 
soon  melted  away.  The  convent  and 
mission  remained  till  the  Mutiny, 
when  they  retreated  to  Meerut,  and 
did  not  again  return.  Some  years 
ago  I  visited  Sirdhanah;  it  was  a 
melancholy  sight.  The  town  de- 
serted, the  palace  empty,  neglected, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of 
incipient  decay.  An  old  Christian, 
the  only  one  I  saw,  showed  me  over 
the  clnrch ;  it  contained  nothing 


remarkable  but  the  Begum*a  monu- 
ment, a  collection  of  marble  figures, 
representing  the  Begum  and  her 
Court.  Though  the  work  of  an  Italian 
artist  of  celebrity,  it  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  Madame  Tussaud.  The 
size  of  the  figures  diminished  with 
their  rank.  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  was 
larger  than  life,  the  treasurer  about 
three  feet  high. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the 
adoption  of  children  to  the  native 
princes  was,  after  the  Mutiny,  abo- 
lished, as  both  unjust  and  impolitic. 
On  leaving  Sirdhanah  I  could  not 
help  regretting  that  the  abolitioii 
had  not  come  sooner.  Had  the 
Begum's  heirs  been  permitted  to 
succeed,  Sirdhanah  would  in  all 
probability  have  presented  a  Chris- 
tian analogy  to  the  Mahommedan 
States,  a  Hindoo  agricultural  popa- 
lation  livine  under  the  rule  of  a 
Christian  prmce,  and  a  small  domi- 
nant Christian  population.  Instead 
of  melancholy  ruins,  I  should  have 
beheld  a  flourishing  little  Christian 
capital. 

In  1843  ^^^  ^j^  o^  Gwalliar 
died ;  his  death  was  followed  by 
dissensions,  of  which  the  army  took 
advantage.  They  compelled  their 
Queen  to  declare  war,  and  marched 
to  our  frontier,  where  they  were 
met  and  defeated  by  Lord  Gk)ugh. 
GwaUiar  was  not  annexed,  but  tiie 
Government  was  remodelled,  and 
the'  army,  what  remained  of  it,  dis- 
banded. The  Christian  soldiers  and 
officers,  all  at  least  but  the  few 
who  had  made  fortunes,  were  re- 
duced to  destitution.  A  scheme 
was  devised,  partly  religious,  partly 
philanthropic,  a  good  deal  com- 
mercial, for  settling  them  in  the 
DehraDoon,  or  *  Valley  of  the  Tent,' 
so  called  because  Gooroo  Namik,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Sikh  reHgion, 
here  set  up  his  *Dehra,'  or  tent,  when 
he  fled  from  his  Mahommedan 
persecutors  in  the  Punjaub.  This 
valley,  which  is  about  fifty  miles 
long,  lies  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Upper  Provinces  at  the  base  of  the 
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Himmalayah.     It  is  of  all  spots  on 
this  earth  one  of  the  most  beautiftd. 
Baised  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  embosomed  in  mountains,  it 
possesses  a  climate  which  permits 
the  growth  of  the  vegetation  both 
of  the   tropics  and  the  temperate 
zone.    The  dagar-cane  flourishes,  as 
does  the  tea  plant,  the  aloe,  and  the 
raspberry.     At  places,  the  scenery 
almost  realises  our  conceptions  of 
fairy    land — little    canals    bearing 
mountain  torrents  intersect  the  soil, 
the  giant  Himmalayah  tower  above, 
bright  flowers  bloom  around.     In 
this  beautiful  valley  a  fertile  «pot 
was    selected,    a  village  built,    a 
church  erected,  and,  as  they  were 
Roman  Catholics,  also  a  house  for 
the  priest,  and  the  Christian  colony 
conveyed    there.     It    was    hoped 
they  would  increase  and  multiply, 
bring  the  forests  and  wastes  under 
cultivation,  fill  the  valley  with  a 
Christian  population  whose  loyalty 
and  industry  would  be  at  once   a 
security   to  the  Government    and 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  projectors. 
These  expectations  were  not  realised ; 
the  scheone  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  Christians  disliked  the  climate, 
they  cared  nothing  for  the  scenery, 
the   wildness    which    so    charmed 
Englishmen  was  to  them  only  a  hor- 
ror.    They  could  not  or  would  not 
work.    The  priest  did  his  best  to  in- 
duce them.     Each  morning  he  led 
them  to  their  fields,  in  a  procession  at 
once    picturesque    and    ridiculous, 
but  when  there  they  did  nothing. 
At  first  they  received  an  allowance ; 
when  that  ceased,  they  broke  up 
and  dispersed.     Some  returned  to 
Gwalliar,    others    went    here    and 
there;    eventually  most  settled  at 
Secundra,    a    village    near    Agra, 
where  they  were  employed  in  the 
mission  press,  which  had  then  the 
monopoly  of  the  Government  print- 
ing- 

The  English  attributed  the  failure 

of  the  scheme  to  the  indolence  of 
the  Christiana,  *lazy,  idle  wretches, 
who    would    sooner    starve    than 


work.'  The  natives  were  more 
charitable — *they  (the  Christians) 
were  men  of  the  sword,'  I  have 
often  heard  them  remark,  'who 
could  not  be  expected  to  till  the 
ground.'  They  thought  them  hardly 
used,  and  that  as  our  co-religionists 
they  should  have  received  more 
favour. 

The  number  of  native  Christians 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  women 
and  children  included,  may  have 
amounted  to  two  thousand,  but  this, 
like  all  my  other  estimates  of 
numbers,  being  made  without  data, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  guess. 
They  might  be  divided  into  three 
classes — ist.  The  Christians  of  the 
native  States  converted  before  our 
rule,  or  descendants  of  the  Por- 
tuguese adventurers.  2ndly.  The 
orphans  brought  up  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. 3rdly.  The  adult  con- 
verts made  by  the  missionaries. 
These  last  were  insignificant  in 
number;  two,  three,  at  most  a 
dozen,  at  the  principal  missions. 
They  were,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, men  of  the  lowest  Castes  and  of 
the  most  extreme  poverty.  They 
were,  very  properly,  supported  by 
the  missionaries ;  but  this  fact, 
joined  to  their  poverty,  their  ignor- 
ance, and  their  entire  want  of  spi- 
rituality, tended  to  throw  reason- 
able doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  their 
conversion.  The  native  Christians 
were  held  by  the  generality  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  little  estimation  ;  they 
were  regarded  as  a  degraded  and  a 
demoralised  race.  In  most  cases 
this  opinion  was  not  the  result  of 
personal  experience ;  many  who  had 
held  it — most,  I  may  say — had 
perhaps  never  spoken  to  a  native 
Christian  in  their  lives.  The  opinion 
was  the  mere  echo  of  the  tradition 
handed  down  from  the  irreligious 
days  of  our  early  rule.  It  had, 
nevertheless,  some  foundation  in 
fact.  During  the  mutinies  I  was 
thrown  a  great  deal  among  the 
native  Christians,  and  had  ample 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion. 
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In  points  of  ordinary  morality, 
tmthfialness,  chastity,  and  so  on, 
they  were  mnch  as  other  natives — 
no  better,  certainly  no  worse ;  bnt 
in  the  active  virtues,  in  energy,  in- 
dependence, self-reliance,  they  were 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  average 
Hindoo  or  Mahommedan.  The  infe- 
riority was  not  so  apparent  in  them 
individually  as  collectively.  The  sin- 
gle Christian  was  a  little  more  cring- 
ing, a  little  more  helpless,  than  the 
Hindoo  or  Mahommedan,  bnt  a 
body  of  Christians  always  impressed 
me  as  a  most  abject,  helpless  set. 
For  this  result  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  was  certainly  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  A  race  cannot  be 
degpraded  without  being  demoralised. 
For  near  a  hundred  years  the  native 
Christians  had  been  treated  as 
pariahs ;  they  had  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  such.  For  many 
years  past,  indeed,  the  native  Chris- 
tians  had  been  placed,  theoretically, 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahommedans.  They 
were  equally  eligible  to  public  em- 
ployment, but  practically  they  were 
excluded  from  it.  As  the  Christians 
were  so  few  in  number,  and  gene- 
rally otherwise  provided  for,  their 
exclusion  may  not  appear  any  very 
great  hardship,  nor  in  itself  was  it ; 
but  it  had  the  indirect  effect  of 
placing  on  them  a  stigma.  The 
profession  of  Christianity  in  a  native 
was  equivalent  to  social  degradation. 
In  1857  the  mutinies  broke  out. 
The  movement  was  at  first  regarded 
as  a  mere  military  revolt.  It  was 
soon  perceived,  by  those  at  least 
who  like  myself  were  thrown  among 
the  native  population,  to  be  a  na- 
tional rising,  and  a  rising  against 
us,  not  so  much  as  English  as 
Christians.  There  was  a  universal 
impression  among  all  classes,  both 
educated  and  ignorant  Hindoo  and 
Mahommedan,  that  our  Government 
intended  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. As  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  from  the  commencement 
of  its  rule  not  only  itself  abstained 


from  any  interference  with  the  na- 
tive religion,  but  had  discouraged, 
at  first  actively,  and  latterly  pas- 
sively, theefibrts  of  the  missionaries 
— that  such  a  belief,  so  opposed  to 
the  truth,  should  have  arisen,  is, 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  very 
surprising.  It  may  be  accounted 
for,  but  the  explanation  would  carry 
me  from  my  subject.  The  belief, 
from  whatever  cause  it  had  arisen, 
was  universal,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  unite  in  common  hostility 
to  Clmstianity  and  Christians  botn 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Mahommedans, 
a  union  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  impossible.  Christians, 
of  whatever  race  or  colour,  native 
as  well  as  English,  were  equally 
obnoxious,  and,  when  found,  equally 
murdered. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mutiny,  a  very  remarkable  change 
of  feeling  was  in  many  places  ex- 
hibited. Ourdestruction  had  seemed 
so  complete,  that  our  sudden  re- 
covery appeared  to  the  natives,  igno- 
rant as  they  were  of  our  unseen 
resources,  to  be  miraculous.  They 
thought,  like  the  heathen  of  old, 
that  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Qod  of 
battles,  the  powers  that  then  go- 
verned the  affairs  of  men,  were  on 
our  side ;  that  our  dominion  was 
ordained  of  High,  and  should  be 
submitted  to.  The  Hindoo  mind 
is  susceptible  of  such  impressions; 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  its  religion.  There  arose  among 
many  of  the  Hindoos  a  desire  to 
embrace  Christianity — to  adore  that 
God  who  was  now  triumphant. 
Had  this  desire  met  with  encou- 
ragement, large  portions  of  the 
population  would  have  embraced 
Christianity  ;  but  it  did  not,  and  it 
died  out.  With  the  complete  re- 
storation of  order,  and  the  return  to 
former  conditions  of  life,  the  enthu- 
siasm which  had  excited  it  subsided, 
and  the  opportunity  was  lost  for 
ever. 

The  suppression  of  the  mutinies 
was   followed    by    great    changes. 
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The  rule  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  abolished,  and  India  brought 
under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Crown.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  change  was  little.  In  India^ 
except  in  name,  it  was  not  percept- 
ible, but  formed,  as  the  opening  of 
the  overland  route  had  previously 
done,  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era.  It  was  the,nrst  of  a  series  of 
changes  that  have  entirely  altered 
European  society  in  India,  a  result 
partly — perhaps,  principally — due 
to  its  having  been  attended  by  the 
development  of  the  railway  system. 
The  changes  have  to  some  extent 
affected  the  natives.  They  move 
more,  they  read  more,  they  know 
more,  they  think  more.  Among 
the  richer  and  educated  classes,  the 
ideas  of  modern  Europe  have  pene- 
trated their  tone  of  thought,  and  to 
some  slight  extent  their  habits  of 
life  have  been  modified  by  them. 
The  number  of  Christians  has 
greatly  increased,  but  the  increase 
is  confined  to  the  Europeans.  There 
are  more  English  soldiers,  more 
English  officials,  more  English 
traders,  and  the  railways  have  in- 
troduced  English  artisans,  and  un- 
happily, as  an  indirect  effect,  also 
another  class,  formerly  unknown — 
European  vagrants,  whose  numbers, 
degraded  condition,  and  occasional 
atrocities,  have  at  length  compelled 
the  interference  of  the  Government 
for  their  repression,  as  a  source  of 
political  danger.  But  among  the 
native  population  Christianity  has 
made  no  progress.  There  are  more 
missions,  more  missionaries,  more 
money  spent  in  the  work  of  propa- 


gating the  Gospel,  and  not  less  zeal 
displayed,  but  there  have  been  no 
corresponding  results.  There  are 
no  converts.  The  Gospel  has  been 
preached  far  and  wide,  but  it  has 
met  with  no  acceptance,  nor,  save 
to  the  missionary  mind,  which  hopes 
against  hope,  are  there  any  indica* 
tions  that  it  will  do  so ;  rather  the 
contrary.  Among  the  Mahomme- 
dans  generally,  and  among  certain 
classes  of  the  Hindoos,  there  has 
arisen  of  late  years  a  religions 
revival,  the  effect  of  which  is  hostile 
to  Christianity.  In  place  of  an 
indifferent  or  defensive  attitude, 
one  of  aggression  has  been  sub- 
stituted. Of  their  present  failure 
to  make  converts,  no  men  are  more 
conscious  than  the  missionaries 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  on 
that  account  consider  that  their 
labours  have  been  unproductive. 
Some  among  them  think  they  can 
perceive  some  mental  movement 
among  the  natives,  which  they 
regard  as  a  forerunner  of  their 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  Others 
who  do  not  perceive  such  move- 
ment, or  who  like  myself  differently 
interpret  it,  are  content  with  know- 
ing that  they  have  scattered  the 
p:ood  seed,  'thrown  the  bread  of 
life  on  the  waters,*  and  await  with 
a  simple  faith  that  time  when  God 
shall  cause  the  seed  to  germinate^ 
the  bread  to  return. 

But  the  future  is  a  matter  of 
speculation ;  we  can  speak  with  con- 
fidence only  of  the  present.  The 
present  failure  of  the  missionaries 
is  indisputable.  To  what  is  this 
failure  to  be  attributed  ? 

M.  T. 
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THE  TRANSFER  OF  *RBAL'  PROPERTY. 
FEOM  A  CLIENT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


rE)  objection  is  fairly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  questions  of  Law 
Reform  sbonld  be  lefl  to  purely 
legal  experiences.  And  when  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  practical  de- 
tails, legal  aid  will  be  indispensable. 
But  the  agitation  for  reform  must 
come  from  the  suffering  public. 
Many  lawyers  admit  the  evils  that 
exiaif  but  the  system  remains,  and 
its  pressure  on  the  profession  is  as 
notiiing  to  its  pressure  on  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  truly  wonderful  how  long 
grievances  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. When  removed,  the  sur- 
prise is  that  such  a  yoke  was  borne 
for  a  day.  And  it  is  those  only 
whom  the  shoe  pinches  who  can 
feel  how  much  it  pinches. 

There  is  another  impression  even 
more  misleading.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  evils  of  the  system  attain 
their  highest  development  in  long 
and  expensive  suits.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  rare  to  see  some  cause 
ceUhre  put  forward  and  accepted 
as  the  most  convincing  argument 
for  reform.  Now,  both  in  hard 
logic  and  more  tender  humanity, 
the  most  convincing  argument — all 
other  things  being  equal — oaght 
to  be  that  which  proves  the  largest 
loss  ^Etlling  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it.  My  argument  is  that  the 
cost  of  aU  'court'  cases,  great 
and  small,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  United  Eangdom,  falls  im- 
measurably  short  of  the  sum  paid 
by  the  public,  year  by  year,  for 
the  arrangement  of  its  affairs  in 
solicitors'  offices  ;  and  that  this  ex- 
penditure— ^which  the  system  makes 
imperative — presses  with  dispropor- 
tionate severity  on  a  comparatively 
poor  class  of  people. 

And  this  brings  me  to  yet  another 
erroneous  impression  wluch  I  desire 
io  notioe  before  fully  launching  oti 


my  theme.  Among  the  few,  the 
very  few,  apologies  which  can  be 
brought  forward  for  the  system,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  this  :  '  This  cost- 
liness of  work  which  begins  and 
ends  in  the  solicitor's  office,'  say 
the  apologists,  'hardly  concerns  any 
but  the  wealthy.  And  even  in  their 
cases  the  expenditure  incurred 
affects  incomes  on  which  it  is  a 
comparatively  light  tax.'  A  little 
consideration  will,  I  think,  expose 
such  a  fallacy. 

The  way  to  look  at  the  matter  is 
this.     As  civilisation  advances,  as 
society  becomes  at  the  same  time 
both  more  organised  and  more  inter- 
woven, the  practice  of  making  pro- 
vision for  those  dependent  on  the 
actual  breadwinners  undergoes  in- 
crease.    Savages  left  them  helpless. 
It  was  a  development  of  civilisation 
— now  in  its  turn  almost  effete,  at 
least,  in  this  country — which  pro- 
vided monastic  institutions,  and  the 
like.      Next,  the  homely  stocking 
became  the  receptacle  for  such  pro- 
vision.    Now,     *  real '    property — 
lands,      houses,     'that,'     as     the 
lawyers  phrase  it,  'which  a  man 
cannot  steal ' — has  long  ceased  to 
be  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
very  few.     Such  property  is  now 
held,   in  small  quantities,  by  the 
very  many.     The  apology  of  legal 
expenses    being    a    comparatively 
light  tax  on   such  property  might 
apply  then ;  as  an  argument,  it  has 
no  present  application.     No  doubt, 
at  one  period — a  very  recent  one — 
such  provision  took  the   form  of 
shares  or  stocks  to  a  great  extent. 
And  such  form  of  investment  has 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  keep 
itself  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
as  regards  the  costly  and  tedious 
trammels  of  ordinary  legal  '  trans- 
fer.'     But   several  causes — which 
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may  be  hero  meDBly -hinted  at — 
have  oondoQ^  po  render '  seonrities ' 
of  this  kind  less  popular  as  provi- 
sion for  females,  for  ^e  aged,  in  a 
word  for  all  to  whom  provision  is 
judged  necessary  and  desirable. 
These  causes  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  (i)  A  general  suspicion  of 
all  transactions  on  'Change ;  (2)  a 
decrease  of  confidence  in  joint- 
stock  companies  working  their 
shareholders'  capital  practically  in 
the  dark,  and  practically  without 
control ;  (3)  a  deteriorailon  in  the 
actual  value  jof  fixed  amenities,  whe« 
ther  arising  ^m'*GrovenuQent '  in* 
vestments  or  otherwise,  which  has 
already  brought  much  suffering  on 
small  annuitants,  and  promises  to 
bring  more.  Owing  to  these  causes 
there  has  been  a  st^idy  increase  in 
the  investment  of  savings  in  securi- 
ties  which  cannot  be  stolen;  and 
which  recompense  their  owners  for 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  by  a  corresponding  rise 
in  their  own  value.  Houses  have 
*  gone  up '  greatly  within  the  last 
few  years,  Ic^d  even  more  so.  And 
the  statement  applies  as  well  to  the 
rents  dei^ived  from  this  class  of 
securities  as  to  their  actual  selling 
value.  80  that,  in  the  face  of  a 
rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  small  owner  of  such 
property  finds  recompense  in  an  in- 
crease in  his,  or  her,  own  income. 
Almost  .anyone,  too,  can  collect 
rents  ;'and  there  is  no  recourse  to 
the  Sjbock  Exchange. 

Not  that  the  reader  is  to  suppose 
that  investments  of  this  nature  are 
quite  a  new  feature.  They  were 
&vourites  before  the  Joint- Stock 
mania;  they  did  not  fall  into 
disuse  during  it ;  and  they  are 
now  largely  on  the  increase.  They 
have  a  good  deal  to  recommend 
them — subject  to  a  drawback,  which 
is  comprehended  under  the  term 
'Title,'  and  which  is  to  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  following  re- 
marks. 

Perhaps  I  am  now  in  a  position 


to  more  fally  explain  the  statement 
that  small  owners  of  property  of 
tiiis  kind  ara  particnlarly  hardly 
used  by  the  laws  which  affect  deal- 
ings in  them.  These  dealing^  mud 
find  their  way  into  the  solicitor's 
office.  And,  in  fact,  the  solicitor 
derives  much  the  largest  portion  of 
his  income  from  them.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  solicitors  who  chiefly 
follow  a  '  court'  practice,  as  there 
are  solicitors  whose  work  begina 
and  ends  in  their  own  offices.  But, 
taking  the  average  member  of  the 
profession,  it  will  be  found  that  hia 
profits  derived  from  the  arrange- 
ment, settlement,  and  transfer  of 
real  property  much  exceed  all  his 
other  sources  of  incomeput  together. 
And  there  is  a  particularly  hard 
pressure  on  the  smaller  dealers  in 
this  way.  A  wealthy  man  may 
be  a  greater  source  of  profit  to  his 
solicitor  than  a  poorer  man — or  he 
may  not;  it  depends  upon  the 
number  of  his  dealings  rather  than 
their  value ;  for  the  '  costs '  are 
not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  property  dealt  with.  I  my- 
self have  Imown  the  expense  attend- 
ing a  conveyance  to  exceed  the  fee 
simple  of  the  property  conveyed. 
But  there  can  hardly  be  a  question 
that  a  great  number  of  separate 
transactions  on  the  part  of  a  good 
many  small  clients  are  more  profit- 
able to  the  solicitors  than  a  few 
transactions  of  his  wealthy  clients. 
In  turning  the  subject  round  and 
round  in  the  hope  of  laying  hold  of 
a  thread,  this  latter  fact  attracts 
attention.  Common  sense  would 
suggest  that  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  value  of 
the  article  dealt  with,  as  some 
guide  to  the  cost  of  the  transaction.. 
It  is  strictly  so  in  the  case  of  stocks, 
already  referred  to  as  enjoying  the 
happiness  of  immunity  from  solici- 
tors' fees.  The  cost  is  charged  as  a 
percentage  on  the  amount  bought 
or  sold — and  a  ridiculously  smiEill 
percentage  too.  And,  in  one  of 
the    many    instances  in  whicK  ^ 
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Ministerial  promise  was  given  of 
amending  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty transfer — only  to  end  there — 
a  hmt  was  thrown  out  that  such 
amendment  would  include  pro- 
vision for  solicitor  and  client 
making  a  bargain  on  the  head  of 
each  transaction.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  no  attention  at  all  is  paid 
to  the  value  of  the  transfer;  and 
the  investigation  of  the  title  of  a 
single  house  on  a  large  estate,  or  a 
single  acre  of  it,  may,  and  gene- 
ralljr  does,  amount  to  the  same  as 
the  investigation  of  the  title  of  the 
whole  estate. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  my  own  experience  in  the 
matter,  which  I  may  as  well  here 
set  before  the  reader.  Not  being, 
professionally,  a  legal  man,  such 
actual  experience  of  mine  may  have 
more  interest  for  the  reader  than 
the  result  of  any  mere  deductions 
I  might  draw  from  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  two  men,  appa- 
rently respectable  country  farmers, 
called  on  me  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  house  of  mine. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and 
do  believe,  that  the  appearance  of 
these  men  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  facts ;  but,  as  they  soon  faded 
out  of  the  transaction  I  am  about 
to  relate,  I  have  no  further  positive 
knowledge.  The  history  of  the 
house  in  question  was  as  follows. 

I  was  then,  and  am  still,  the  owner 
of  some  land,  which  derives  its  chief 
value  from  its  suitability  as  build- 
ing ground.  It  is  a  comparatively 
old  family  property,  our  title  dating 
from  1785.  But,  for  several  years 
previous  to  my  being  in  a  position 
to  legally  deal  with  it,  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  female  relatives  who 
shrank  from  the  task  of  bringing  it 
into  the  building  market.  And^  with 
my  present  knowledge,  I  say — small 
blame  to  them.  However,  I  had 
more  speculation,  and  when  the  pro- 
perty came  into  my  hands,  at  it  I 
went,  though  not  without  caution. 
By  the  advice  and  with  the  assist- 


ance of  a  respectable  solicitor — 
aided,  of  course,  by  counsel — I  had 
an  exhaustive  family  arrangement, 
secured  by  deed,  empowering  me  to 
deal  absolutely  with  the  lands.  For 
the  legal  expenses  of  that  deed,  I 
paid  my  solicitor  54Z.  199.  Sd.  These 
shillings  and  pence  may  have  a 
suspicious  look,  as  a  mere  artificial 
affectation  of  accuracy.  But,  I  may 
as  well  declare  here,  that  all  the 
figures  used  throughout  this  article 
are  taken  from  receipted  accounts 
now  in  my  possession,  and  are 
transferred  by  me  precisely  as  they 
there  stand.  I  thmk  I  should  also 
state  that  this  transaction  did  not 
give  me  anything  which  I  had  not, 
equitably,  before ;  but  only  legally 
defined  my  power.  I  should  also 
add  that  what  was  professed  to  be 
done  was  well  done,  and  that  this 
arrangement  has  never  since  been 
called  in  question  or  aspersed. 

On  handing  me  this  rather  ex- 
pensive piece  of  parchment,  and 
receiving  the  above  amount  there- 
for, my  solicitor  had  added  for 
my  assurance,  and  perhaps  for  con- 
solation, words  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  cost  incurred  once  and  for  all. 
I  suppose  he  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  saying  some  such  words.  For 
he  must  have  known — as  I  know 
now — that  they  do  not  convey  a 
strictly  accurate  impression.  No 
solicitor,  or  counsel,  will  permit  his 
client  to  accept  a  past  investigation 
of  title.  He  must  investigate  for 
himself — which  means,  practically, 
that  every  such  transaction  requires 
the  work  to  be  done  over  again  de 


novo. 


Having  cleared  scores  with  my 
solicitor,  I  had  advertised  my 
ground  as  building  ground;  and,  as 
a  further  advertisement,  built  some 
houses  thereon  myself.  It  was  anent 
one  of  these  houses  my  two  visitors 
had  now  called  on  me. 

They  did  not  want  the  house  for 
themselves,  but  for  a  young  female 
relative,  who  had  a  little  money 
which  it  was  judged  advisable,  and 
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indeed  indispensable,  to  invest,  so 
as  to  yield  an  annual  income.  They 
were  tmstees  of  this  sum,  and  re- 
garded house-property  as  giving  a 
maximum  return;  which,  in  the 
present  case,  was  also  indispensable. 

My  price  was  45 oL  But  they 
stuck  at  42 oZ.  with  such  persistency, 
after  slowly  ascending  from  400Z., 
that  I  came  to  the  opiuiou,  which  I 
still  hold,  that  that  was  the  precise 
sum  available  for  investment.  I  had 
my  own  reasons  for  coming  down. 
I  had  other  honses  to  dispose  of, 
before  my  own  money  could  be  un- 
locked and  available  for  turning 
over  again.  Also  it  was  an  object 
with  me  to  show  that  house  pro- 
perty was  saleable  on  the  ground, 
by  an  actual  sale,  and  I  closed  with 
the  420I, 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
was  about  the  cost  price  of  building 
the  house.  Had  I  no  profit,  then, 
out  of  the  transaction  ?  Yes,  I  had 
— a  small  one.  I  sold  the  house 
subject  to  a  ground-rent.  So  that 
the  result  was  pretty  much  the 
same  as  if — my  main  and  ultimate 
object  in  opening  the  ground — a 
customer  had  come  and  taken  a 
building  site  from  me.  I  was  not 
paid  for  my  time  and  trouble.  But, 
then,  it  was  a  beginning,  and  I 
hoped  to  do  better. 

As  far  as  Miss  L —  (the  actual 
purchaser)  was  concerned — and  it 
is  in  reference  to  her  position  that  I 
am  giving  this  instance — the  matter 
would  stand  thus.  The  house  was 
already  let  to  an  eligible  tenant  at 
45  Z.  per  annum.  The  owner  would 
have  to  pay  taxes  out  of  this— 
about  61, ;  precisely,  at  the  time, 
5Z.  1J8.,  but  they  are  subject  to 
small  fluctuations.  And  there  would 
be  5Z.  per  annum  the  reserved 
ground-rent,  to  be  paid  to  myself, 
according  to  the  terms  of  our 
agreement  —  leaving  an  annual 
balance  of  35Z.  3^.,  to  bo  further 
reduced  by  occasional  papering 
and  painting — ^not  to  speak  of  pos- 
sible periods  when  the  house  would 


be  unlet.  I  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  tluit  that  was  the  sole  avaal- 
able  provision  for  Miss  L—  for  the 
rest  and  residue  of  her  natural  life. 

The  bargain  was  concluded  be- 
tween me  and  my  two  visitors,  and 
was  then  and  there  reduced  to 
writing,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called, '  the  agreement.'  This  agree- 
ment was  simply  and  honestly 
worded — as  became  men  doing 
business  in  an  honest  and  business- 
like spirit.  It  merely  stated  almost 
in  so  many  words  the  nature  of 
the  bargain  which  the  reader  has 
already  read  in  my  two  preceding 
paragraphs. 

Parenthetically  here,  perhaps,  I 
should  add  that  the  idea  of  sim- 
plicity in  my  case  is  applicable  iq 
me  in  more  than  one  sense  in  this 
matter  of  the  agreement.  With 
my  present  experience  I  would  not 
now  sign  an  agreement  without 
the  presence  and  knowledge  of 
my  solicitor.  But  it  was  my  first 
transaction  of  the  kind,  and  per- 
haps, too,  I  had  those  assurinff 
words  of  my  solicitor  in  my  mina 
to  the  effect  that  my  title  had  been 
made  clear  once  and  for  all.  There 
being  no  reference  in  the  agree- 
ment to  my  title,  legal  custom 
obliged  me  to  satisfy  the  purchaser 
on  that  head  unreservedly.  As  re- 
gards the  buyers,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  country  education, 
no  legal  subtlety  could  have 
brought  them  safer  out  of  the 
transaction,  whether  this  was  acci- 
dent or  the  result  of  some  previous 
legal  hint.  The  absence  of  allu- 
sion to  title  was  entirely  in  their 
favour. 

With  my  present  experience  I 
have  said  I  would  not  now  sign 
an  agreement  without  my  solicitor's 
aid.  But — and  I  charge  the  omis- 
sion on  the  system — it  is  too  much 
the  habit  to  do  so.  Agreements 
made  in  solicitors'  offices  cost 
money.  On  referring  to  my  ac- 
counts I  find  that  my  first  agree- 
ment to  let  a    plot    of    building 
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ground  cost  me  61,  i28.  id.y  thongh 
the  matter  was  over  a  ground-rent 
of  52.  per  annum,  and,  of  course, 
the  transaction  had  ultimately  to 
be  concluded  by  formal  oonvejance. 
Now  men  of  business  have  an  in- 
curable objection  to  drop  money 
in  this  apparently  unproductive 
manner.  And  yet,  an  agreement 
being  the  basis  of  all  the  subse- 
quent legal  handling  of  the  trans- 
action, its  precise  wording  is  of 
the  Tory  hignest  legal  consequence. 
Out  of  its  words — out  of  every 
single  word  of  it — there  is  no 
appeal.  And  costly — in  fact,  dis- 
astrous— ^results  sometimes  follow 
from  inadequately  constructed 
agreements. 

However,  my  country  farmers 
were  safe  enough  on  this  head. 
And  having  shaken  hands  over  our 
bargain  we  parted;  each  party 
retaining  his  own  copy  of  the 
agreement,  to  be  handed  to  his  own 
.solicitor. 

Notwithstanding  that  fifty  pounds 
odd  already  in  my  solicitor's  pocket, 
he  looked  rather  grave  over  my 
-copy  of  the  agreement.  *  Investi- 
gations of  title  were  always  trouble- 
some and  expensive — I  ought  to 
have  restricted  them  to  something — 
however,  we  were  in  for  it  now.' 

I  must  pass  over  the  succeeding 
six  months — ^for  so  long  it  took  to 
complete    this    apparently    simple 
transaction.     Not  only  is  the  sub- 
ject of   title  far  too  abstruse  for 
the  general  reader's  apprehension, 
but  even  the  parties  interested  can 
xnerely  summon  what  patience  they 
.are  able,  and  inactively  await  the 
result.      The  respective    solicitors 
are  now  the  working  men.     I  was 
conferred  with  merely  as  to  grant- 
ing a  succession  of  demands  from 
*  opposite'  solicitor  and  counsel — 
everyone  of  which  I  had  to  grant. 
Miss  L — ,  I  was    told,    attended 
daily  at  the  office  of  her  solicitor 
to  know  when  she  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  her  purchase  money 
Azid  get  her  conveyance. 


Parenthetically,  again,  I  haye  to 
observe    there  are  tew  things  bo 
intolerably  irksome  to  a  man  of 
business  as  these  periods  of  le^l 
investigation.    No  matter  what  nis 
business  may  be,  it  is  an  experience 
wholly  new  to  him.     It  does  not 
even  look  like  business — everything 
is  a '  question,'  nothing  is  known  or 
settled.     The  time  itself  wasted  ap- 
pears monstrous  to  him.  He  reflects 
that  if   every   transaction   in    his 
business  was  conducted  after  such 
a  fashion,  the  whole  machinery  of 
industry  must  at  once  come  to  a 
stand-still.       And  he  is  irritated 
beyond    measure    by    finding    his 
huxl-eamed   capital  thus  mulcted 
in  labours  which  are  as  cumbrous 
as  they  are,  to  him,  totally  unproduc- 
tive.    Added  to  all  this,  he  has  an 
unpleasant  feeling  that  a  cloud  is 
resting  on  his  title  during  inquiry. 
And,  in  real  fact,  he  is  never  safe. 
No  matter  how  often  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  previous  investigations, 
something  perfectly  new  and  sur- 
prising is  sure  to  turn  up.     If  it 
would  not  exceed    the    limits    of 
space,  and  if  I  thought    anything 
wanting  to  satisfy  my  readers  of 
the    monstrous    delusion    of  oon- 
Ycyancing  as  it  now  stands,  I  could 
be     quite    entertaining    with    the 
variety    of    the    points  raised    by 
counsel.    I  have  submitted  to  many 
inquiries  now,  and  I  state  the  lan- 
guage of   sober  fact  when   I   say 
that  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  same 
point  raised  by  any  two  counsel — 
though  everyone    had    his   point. 
However,  to  give  these  gentlemen 
their  due,  they  set  up  their  giants 
for  the  most  part  to  knock  them 
down  again.     They  know  if  points 
were    *  pressed' — in    the     delicate 
language     of    the    science — there 
would  be  an  end  of    the    game. 
There  are  few  titles  in  the  United 
Kingdom  could  stand  such  a  strain 
as  that,  under  the  present  system. 
But  oh !  the  time,  the  money,  the 
disquiet  (on  both  sides)  until  counsel 
relents. 
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a  word,  title  is  the  Siajplieaii 
I  which  the  dealer  in  real  pro- 
'  18  always  toiling  to  get  to  the 
f  the  hill,  and  which  always 
back  over  him,  assuming  in 
cbcent  the  shape  of  a  bOl  of 

ben  the  transaction  did  come 
slose  the  result  was  as  follows : 
st  me  83Z.  14^.  ydf.  to  prove 
itle  to  a  house  which  I  had 
If  built,  on  ground  which  had 

the  property  of  my  father 
B  me  (I  was  an  only  child), 
LB  father  before  him,  and  of 
»ther,  again,  before  him.  Miss 
I  legal  expenses  amounted  to 
fifty  pounds.  I  cannot  give 
precise  figures ;  but  that  was 
iformation  I  got  from  her  own 
bor,  and  I  believe  he  did  not 
ate  it. 

hould  add,  before  I  dismiss 
instance,  that  Miss  L — ,  not- 
tanding  her  daily  visits  to  her 
X)r,  did  not  come  to  the  com- 
n.  She  had  become  weary  of 
atter.  Possibly — it  is  only  a 
^ure  of  mine — she  would  have 
d  out  of  it  if  she  could.  But 
sign  your  name  to  an  agree- 

and  the  law  has  you  safe 
;h.  She  sent  the  money — 
ut  her  compliments ;  and  the 
rence,  being  the  first  of  the 
rithin  my  knowledge,  gave  me 
surprise.  But  I  have  seen  it 
too  often  repeated  to  be  sur- 
.  now. 

withstanding  my  previous  in- 
on  that  I  would  limit  myself 

own  experience,  leaving  the 
',  if  he  pleases,  to  make  de- 
tns  and  inferences  therefrom, 

tempted  to  offer  a  few  re- 
I  on  the  above  case.  On  my 
hare  in  it,  I  reserve  comment ; 
are  content  myself  with  say- 
at  all  profit  was  taken  away 
me,  and  I  suffered  an  actual 
n  the  whole  transaction.     It 

have  been  better  for  me  to 
luilt  no  house  at  all,  or,  having 
me,  to  have  steadily  and  per- 


sistently refused  all  offers  for  its 
disposttl.     But  of  Miss  L —  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  few  remarks.    Not- 
withstanding my  own  annoyance 
and  disappointment,  her  case  did 
appear  to  me  a  hard  one.     I  think 
it  will  bo  fair  to  assume  that  she 
bought  at  the  market  price  of  the 
day.     Say,  it  was  just  worth  my 
while  to  build  my  house  and  sell  it 
for  430Z.,  and  that  it  was  just  worth 
Miss  L—'s    while    to  buy  it  for 
420L     There  was  no  margin  left  on 
either  flide  for  so  severe  an  imposi- 
tion.    How  heavy  the    toll — ^how 
severe  the  imposition  on  her  side— 
the  reader  may  readily  realise  for 
himself  or  herself.     Let  his,  or  her, 
income  be  taken  at  whatever  it  is, 
great  or  small.      And,  further,  let 
it  be  supposed  that  it  is  lived  up 
to^ — as  is  a  legitimate,  and,  indeed, 
necessary  inference  in  Miss  L — 's 
case.     Then,  let  a  sudden,  unfor^ 
seen,  and  irremediable  loss  of  nearly 
two  years'  income  be  contemplated. 
The  actual  fact  would  be  a  sharp  one 
indeed,  probably  disastrous.  At  best, 
what  a  long,  distressing  pull  until 
income  and  expenditure  are  again 
brought  on  a  level !    Thirty  pounds 
a  year — ^my  house  could  yield  no 
more — constitute  a  very  modest  live- 
lihood. Heaven  knows.      But,  with 
such  a  livelihood  to  start  in  debt ! 

Our  united  tolls  to  pay  on  this 
transaction  amounted  to  over  133^., 
or  say  30 'per  cent,  on  the  sum  dealt 
with.  Can  the  system  be  justified 
which  inflicts  these  exactions  P  Or, 
am  I  too  severe  when  I  hint  at  a 
moral  dulness  communicated  to  the 
professional  gentlemen  who  take 
part  in  such  a  game  as  this?  If  I 
am — I  know  I  may  be  carried  away 
by  my  feelings — ^let  the  reader  take 
my  facts,  and  draw  his  own  honest 
inferences  for  himself. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  tax  on  industry,  though  severe^ 
is  only  a  tax ;  that  it  is  to  be  met, 
as  all  other  taxes  are  met,  by  add- 
ing the  amount  to  the  cost  and 
fair    profit  of   the    article.      The 
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answer  to  this  line  of  argnment  is 
that,  if  I  were  to  say,  '  My  house 
stands  me  in  420Z.  for  materials, 
laboar,  and  interest  on  my  capital, 
and  there  is  133Z.  149.  yd,  to  he 
added  for  legal  formalities,'  I  might 
wait  for  a  cnstomer  till  the  day  of 
doom.  The  investment  would  he 
worth  nohody's  while.  Govem- 
rSnent  securities,  or  shares  of  joint- 
stock  companies — the  investor  run- 
ning his  or  her  chance  against 
bubble  ones — or  a  dozen  other 
modes  of  speculation  would  pay 
better.  The  transfer  of  so  much 
*  stock '  would  cost  exactly  los,  6d., 
and  might  take,  perhaps,  half-an- 
hour  to  effect.  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  now  better  understand  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  the  system  did 
not  press  so  much  on  the  wealthy, 
and  was  not  merely  a  moderate  charge 
on  property.  It  is  an  incubus  on  in- 
dustry, and  on  small  and  otherwise 
eligible  provision  for  striving  and 
even  struggling  people.  There  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
similar  transactions  going  on  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
reader  may  take  my  word  for  it 
that  the  above  instance  is  no  very 
exceptional  one.  Not  that  the  ex. 
cecsive  tolls  are  in  all  cases  paid. 
There  is  even  a  more  ugly  aspect  of 
the  matter — and  with  this,  too,  I 
indirectly  charge  the  system.  The 
law  declining  to  accommodate  it- 
self after  a  moderate  and  business 
fashion,  investors  in  this  class  of  pro- 
perty frequently  dispense  with  legal 
investigation  altogether.  The  result 
of  this  viaij  easily  be  much  worse  than 
the  former ;  and,  any  day,  an  in- 
vestor may  find  that  he,  or  she,  has 
bought  on  an  unmarketable  or  even 
a  worthless  title.  I  have  already 
hinted  at  a  like  practice  in  the  case 
of  the  preliminary  agreement ;  and 
the  same  inducement,  the  saving  of 
immoderate  expense,  leads  to  this 
further  feature. 

While  on  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  I  may  as  well  briefly 
relate  an  instance  within  my  own 


experience.     I  was  selling  a  honse 
— this    time    to    a    gentleman,   a 
man  of  education  and  much  na- 
tural shrewdness.     My  preceding 
remark  was  not  made  out  of  mere 
conjecture.     I  know  a  dozen  in- 
stances in  which  buyers  have  bought 
without  legal  investigation ;  and  as 
a  seller,  I  myself  have  been  forced 
to  decline  the  expense  of  legal  in- 
vestigation.    I  can  do  this  now, 
when  many  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of   property  have  been  placed  on 
my    ground.      I  could  not    do  it 
when  I  was  a  more  humble  suitor 
for  the  custom  of  the  pubUc — and 
when  there  was  no  such  primd  facie 
evidence  that  my  title  was  worth 
a  brass  farthing.     I  and  Mr.  R — 
agreed  as  to  price.    That  price  was 
on  the  understanding  that  I  was 
not  to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  a 
legal  investigation.      Mr.  R —  said 
he  was  satisfied ;    he  had  looked 
round    him,    and    had     seen    the 
amount  of  property  which  had  been* 
already  invested  on  the  land  ;  had 
spoken  to  several  persons  who  had 
thus  invested  on  the  assurance  of 
legal  investigation ;  he  would  give 
direction  to   have  the  conveyance 
prepared  at  once.      Next  day  he 
was  more  dubious  over  the  matter. 
He  had  a  relative  who  was  a  soli- 
citor-7-he  (Mr.  R — )  would  be  put 
to  no   expense — and    it    was    the 
proper  way  of  doing  things  after 
all.  *  But,  Mr.  R — ,  you  are  getting 
my  house  cheaper  on  the  strength 
of  there  being  no  legal  investigation 
of  title.'     *  Well,  well ;  that  is  my 
affair ;  send  us  copies  of  the  papers 
and   I    have   no   doubt  they   will 
satisfy  my  relative.'    I  yielded,  and 
told  my  solicitor  to  prepare  the  ne- 
cessary copies.     Mr.  R-— 's  relative 
went    to    work,    investigated    my 
title,  and  served  Mr.  R —  with  a 
bill  of  costs  for  38Z.     The  trans- 
action cost  me  46Z.  108.  2d,,  though 
the  understanding — at  first  expli- 
citly, then  impliedly — was  that  I 
was  not  to  be  put  to  any  expense. 
But  if  you  touch  law,  cost,  inor- 
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dinate  cost,  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

It  may  be  said  ~  of  conrse,  a 
lawyer  woaldsaj;— that  my  consent- 
ing to  any  modification  of  the 
agreement  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment of  mine,  and  that  I  cannot 
blame  the  system  for  that.  Be  it  so. 
At  all  events,  it  was  the  last  feather 
on  my  back.  From  that  hour  I 
have  never  signed  an  agreement 
without  a  distinct  clause  to  the 
effect  that  I  am  to  be  put  to  no  ez- 

rnse  on  the  head  of  title.  When 
miss  customers,  I  console  myself 
with  the  fact  that  I  am  also  missing 
losses. 

Unlike  Miss  L — ,  Mr.  R.  did 
come  to  the  completion.  But, 
having  rated  everyone  round,  he 
left  the  office  in  a  towering  passion, 
actually  without  signing  his  own 
conveyance.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
completion  without  exhibition  of 
bad  feeling.  The  system  would 
try  the  temper  of  an  angel.  And 
men  and  women  cannot  help  con- 
trasting, in  cost  and  expedition,  the 
transfer  of  real  property  with  that 
of  every  other  commodity.  Let  me 
add  one  instance  more.  A  Dr.  L — 
took  a  plot  of  ground  from  me  for 
the  purpose  of  building  thereon. 
At  this  time  my  wrongs — real  or 
imaginary — had  fairly  driven  me  to 
bay.  My  agreements  now  con- 
tained the  one  stereotyped  clause 
alluded  to,  from  which  I  never  de- 
parted. "When  I  lost  customers — 
which  I  did — I  had,  as  I  have 
said,  my  consolation.  The  only 
concession  I  made  was  this.  Copies 
of  all  documents  connected  with 
my  title  were  to  be  furnished  at 
scrivener's  price.  Dr.  L —  signed 
his  agreement,  telling  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  too  had  a  rela- 
tive a  solicitor  who  would  investi- 
gate the  title,  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  difficulty  would  arise  in  any 
further  dealings  with  his  house  when 
built.  I  gave  my  polite  approval — 
my  clause  effectually  protected  me. 
Subsequently    he    informed  roe— 


with  a  shmg  indicating  the  pain  it 
had  given  him — that  he  had  paid 
his  relative  40I,  for  this  service; 
adding,  with  the  lightheartedness  of 
inexperience,  that  it  was  done  for 
once  and  all,  you  know.  Now,  for 
the  point  of  this  instance — profes- 
sional duties  called  him  out  of  the 
country ;  and,  receiving  an  offer  to 
sell  his  house,  he  signed  an  open 
agreement  to  that  effect.  Not  only 
did  the  purchaser's  solicitor  insist 
on  going  into  Dr.  L — 's  title— 
which  was  fairly  to  be  expected — 
but  he  also  made  the  same  de- 
mand with  regard  to  mine,  of 
course  at  Dr.  L---'s  expense.  And^ 
further,  it  now  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  earlier  inves- 
tigation was  made  for  Dr.  L — *b 
satisfaction  (or  for  that  of  his 
solicitor) — and  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  in  the  least  available 
for  subsequent  operations.  Dr. 
L —  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
threatened  expense,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  matters  behind  him 
in  so  unpromising  a  state — ^he  was 
an  army  surgeon,  and  under  orders 
for  China — and,  eventually,  he  com- 
promised  the  matter  by  submitting 
to  the  charge  of  a  lump  sum  on  the 
very  day  of  his  departure. 

Lawyers  may  say  that  the  ^acces- 
sories '  of  this  instance  are  nothing 
to  the  point.  I  differ  with  them. 
The  first  requisite  of  a  system  is  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  wants  and  neces. 
sities  of  those  who  are  to  use  it. 
It  may  also  be  said — I  know  lawyers 
will  say — that  with  regard  to  these 
various  legal  charges,  the  question 
is — are  they  correct  ?  That  is,  are 
they  in  accordance  with  the  printed 
and  published  scale  which  the  sys- 
tem allows  solicitors  to  enforce. 
Again,  I  differ.  That  is  not  the 
point.  In  my  opinion  the  matter 
for  consideration  is — how  a  tax,  so 
severe  and  so  highly  disproportionate 
to  the  amounts  dealt  with,  can  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  average  of  ordi- 
nary professional  remuneration  for 
services. 
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Bat  all  this  does  not  xnerelj  bring 
direct  expense  npon  the  holder  of 
real  propert j.  Indirectly  his  goods 
suffer  depreciation^  and  he  goes  into 
'  the  market  heavily  weighted  as  com- 
pared with,  others.  One  instance 
will  sufficiently  illostrate  this. 
During  the  past  year,  banking 
accommodation  has  been  at  a  ridi- 
culously low  figure.  An  ordinary 
trader,  carrying  on  a  fair  show  of 
business,  has  every  bank  parlour 
opened  to  him.  After  a  conver- 
sation with  the  manager,  he  is 
told  that  the  money  is  ready  for 
him.  And  yet,  he  may  be  a  bank- 
rupt to-morrow.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  owner  of  land  and 
house-property  constituted  a  more 
eligible  bank  customer.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  bank 
in  the  United  Kingdom  open  to 
him.  Managers  politely  hint  that 
it  is  not  legitimate  banking  busi- 
ness. Press  them,  point  out  the 
better  security,  and  they  make  no 
aecret  of  the  matter. 

*  The  security  ought  to  be  better. 
But,  practically,  suppose  the  bank 
-wants  its  money  back,  where  are 
we  then  ?  We  can  sell  up  a  trader 
if  he  has  not  been  too  quick  for  us. 
But  the  trammels  affecting  dealings 
in  real  property  are  too  monstrous 
lor  the  bank  to  lose  its  time  and 
money  dancing  attendance  at  soli- 
citors' offices.  Until  you  can  get 
the  law  to  abate  that  nuisance  you 
must  go — elsewhere.* 

Of  course,  *  elsewhere '  means — 
mortgage.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
transaction  in  a  solicitor's  office 
more  than  another  in  which  time 
and  money  are  allowed  to  run 
lavishly  to  waste,  that  transaction 
is  a  loan  by  way  of  mortgage.  The 
custom  is  that  the  borrower  pays 
everything  and  everybody — includ- 
ing both  solicitors;  receiving  the 
balance  of  the  loan  on  completion. 
I  have  known  two  years  to  elapse 
before  completion. 

Then,  as  to  my  own  particular 
inatancea — ^as  they  affected  myself. 


It  will  be  said  that,  my  title  being 
an  old  &mily  one,  I  was  hardly  in 
a  position  for  dealing  with  it  for 
purposes  which  brought  it  so  often 
under  investigation;  it   would  be 
cheaper  for  me  to  have  acquired 
land  for  such  purposes  by  a  new 
purchase,  or  a  new  lease.      As  the 
system  stands,   I  admit  it.     Bat 
consider  how  vicious  the  argument 
is.      It  is  a  question — of  course, 
everything  in  law  is  a  question^ 
whether  a  man,  by  signing  an  open 
agreement,  is  bound  to  submit  to 
investigation  behind  his  own  UUei 
that   is,    an    inquiry,   at    his    ex- 
pense, into  the  validity  of  the  title 
previous  to  the  period  from  which 
he  himself  derives  his  ownership. 
I  fear  he    is.       But   let  that  re- 
main— a    question.       It    is    more 
certain,  as  the  resalt  of  actual  prac- 
tice, that  an  agreement,  submitting 
to  investigation  his  own  title  only, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  opposite 
party.      In  the  admitted  hardship 
of    '  clearing   title '  that  is  almoi^ 
always  closed  with  as  a  fair  offer. 
Now,  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
derives  his    title  from  a  recently 
executed    instrument.       The    new 
titles  of  those  who  deal  with  him 
are  to  become  no  better  than  his 
own.     If  that  had  a  previous  blot 
on  it,  so  have  the  new  ones.     But 
in  my  case  the  investigation  ranges 
back  a  hundred  years  because  the 
property  has  been  so  long  in  the 
hands  of  my  family,  while  the  crea- 
tions  of  yesterday    are    easily  ac- 
cepted ! 

A  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be,  I  think,  to  allow  solicitor 
and  client  to  make  their  bargain,  as 
already  hinted.  Of  course,  the  law 
does  not  directly  prevent  their 
doing  so  now.  But,  indirectly,  if 
the  client  has  not  this  unders^md- 
ing,  the  law  enforces  that  scale  of 
chiuiges  with  some  items  of  which 
the  public  is  so  familiar.  And, 
again,  backed  by  the  law's  sanction, 
most  solicitors  refuse  to  'bulk  it 
off,'  as    the    saying  is,    unless  in 
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special  matters.       Why  should  a 
solicitor's  bill  of  costs  differ  in  its 
whole   character  and  construction 
from  every  other  system  of   pro- 
fessional remuneration  P      It  seems 
specially  invented  to  permit  of  un- 
lunited  development,  and  as  if  legal 
ingenuity  had  been  set  to  work  to 
devise  how  a  client  might  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  greatest  number  of 
charges.      The  solicitor  becomes  a 
curious  creature  armed  with  a  pre- 
hensile hook  at  every  possible  point, 
and  contact  therewith  ensures  cap- 
ture.    Nor  is  this  the  only  pecu- 
liarity of  the  case.     A  solicitor  is 
empowered  to  charge  for  the  rudest 
work,  done  by  his  cheapest  clerk, 
on  the  same  scale  as  for  work  done 
by    himself   personally ;    a  feature 
unique,  I  think,  in  professional  re- 
muneration.    For  instance,  only  an 
instance,  in  mj  reperusal  of  past 
bills  of  costs,  rendered  necessary  in 
the  course  of  this  article — sad  me- 
morials of  hard-earned  money  un- 
productively  parted  with — my  me- 
mory has    been    refreshed   oftener 
than  I  could  wish  by  certain  items 
relating  to  the  'comparing'  of  origi- 
nal deeds  with  their  copies.     D  aring 
investigation,   it  is  the  custom  for 
one  solicitor  to  send  to  the  '  oppo- 
site'  solicitor   copies  only  of   the 
various  deeds  affecting  the  matter 
in  hand.      Then,  when  the  subject 
comes   to  completion,  these  copies 
are  compared  with  their  originals; 
which  work  is  admittedly  done  by 
the  smallest  boy  of  one  ofiSce  read- 
ing them  aloud  to  the  smallest  boy 
of  the  other  office.    Here  is  a  group 
of  them  just  before  me  now,  form- 
ing portion  of  a  bill  of  costs;  on 
which  particular  items  I  must  have 
paid  on  one  occasion  (as  on  many 
other  similar  occasions)  the  sum  of 
4/.  128,  6d. — of  course,  my  customer 
(if  that  is  any  consolation)  paying 
a  like  amount.     The  work  might 
take  about  half   a  day,   and  each 
small  boy  might  get  from  his  em- 
ployer about  15*.  per  week.      So 
that  each  solicitor-— who,   person- 


ally, had  neither  hand,  act,  nor 
part  in  this  particular  transaction — 
derived  a  clear  profit  of  4L  ii«.  3(2. 
from  it.  K  the  law's  sanction  is  to 
be  continued  to  the  present  principle 
of  'drawing'  costs,  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  profes- 
sional labour  and  admittedly  ruder 
labour.  But  it  is  the  principle  itself 
which  I  would  attack. 

Another  step,  also  hinted  at 
in  some  previous  Ministerial  pro- 
mises, I  make  bold  to  raise  mf 
smaller  voice  in  advocacy  of — I 
allude  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
professions  of  solicitor  and  counsel. 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
working  of  the  plan  as  practised  in 
America.  I  wish  I  did.  But  I 
will  give  my  ideas  of  the  working 
of  our  own  binal  system,  as  it  affects 
the  question  really  at  issue — the 
interest  of  the  public. 

And  first,  generally — ^that  is,  ex- 
tending the  view  from  mere  office 
work  to  court  work — are  expedi- 
tion,   justice,    and    economy    best 
secured  by  a  plan  whose  efforts  are 
concentrated  on  producing  a  few 
men  who  rise  to  the  exceptional 
height  of  grappling  with  that  vast 
undigested    and  too  often  contra- 
dictory accretion  of  centuries    we 
call  law ;  or,  perhaps  it  might  be 
safer  to  say,  who  are  supposed  to  so 
grapple  ?  Let  us  grant  that  the  pre- 
sent system  does  produce  some  very 
eminent  and  learned  counsel.     Yet 
what  is  it  that  the  public  interests 
demand?     Is  it  an    encounter  of 
keen  wits,   or  a  just  and  expedi- 
tious  settlement  between  man  and 
man  ?    The  latter,  of  course.    Then, 
say  I,  leave  the  wits  to  sharpen  them- 
selves,   as  assuredly  they  will,   if 
there  is  a  demand  for  them;  and 
concentrate  all  energy,  all  plan,  on 
bringing  down  that  code  nearer  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion.     Whether  a  binal  system  is 
enforced,  or  the  matter  is  left  ab- 
solutely open  to    free  trade,  rest 
assured  that  men  will  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  market*   TVl^T^'^R^X)^ 
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still  eminent  coonBel,  and  fit  persons 
to  elevate  to  the  Bench.  What  j  nstice 
really  requires  is  sach  intelligent 
and  sastfllned  efforts  at  simplifica- 
tion of  code,  that  the  worst  cause 
may  have  less  hope  of  appearing 
the  better,  and  that  the  public  may 
be  facilitated  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  own  affairs. 

Argaments  of  this  kind  are 
generally  met  by  suggesting  the 
chances  of  corruption  climbing 
up  to  the  Bench.  It  is  forgotten 
how  many  natural  safeguards  we 
have  against  this  now,  instead  of 
those  arti6cial  ones  which  the  times, 
perhaps,  formerly  justified. 

But  I  commenced  this  article 
with  the  honest  intention  of  con- 
fining myself  wholly  to  solicitors' 
office- work,  to  that  portion  of  their 
business  which  begins  and  ends  in 
the  office.  And  I  am  warned  by 
the  crudeness  and  inadequacy  of 
these  more  general  remarks  to 
return  to  my  proper  purpose. 

As  to  the  binal  system  of  so- 
licitor and  counsel,  then,  within 
that  special  area,  one  abuse  of  it 
can  hardly  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  anyone  brought  within  its 
limits.  The  matter  stands  thus. 
The  solicitor  is  answerable  to  his 
client,  counsel  is  answerable  to 
nobody.  And  it  is  the  custom — I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  law 
for  it — to  consider  the  solicitor 
absolved  from  consequences  as 
long  as  he  has  counsers  approval. 
Hence  the  solicitor  will  not  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
the  most  trivial  act,  of  the  draw- 
ing of  the  most  ordinary  paper. 
It  is  his  boast  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  them,  that  he  is 
the  mere  machine  for  the  carrying 
out  of  'directions.'  He  consults 
for  his  own  safety.  Those  only 
whose  business  has  brought  them 
within  a  solicitor's  office,  know  how 
hardly  this  now  well-established 
custom  presses  upon  them.  Be- 
cently  I  had  occasion  to  employ 
A  London  solicitor  of  high  position 


and  extensive  practice — I  am  in- 
formed the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom.  And  here  I  wish  to 
make  the  observation,  that  nowhere 
throughout  the  course  of  this  article 
do  I  give  any  instance  which  did 
not  occur  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor 
of  acknowledged  standing.  What 
happens  when  the  lower  depths 
of  the  profession  are  sounded, 
I  am  leaving  entirely  to  the 
logicsd  inferences  of  mj  readers. 
I  have  no  wish  to  attack  men; 
my  resentment — strong  I  grant  it 
to  be — g^es  to  the  system.  Well, 
my  business  was  one  of  those  which 
a  solicitor  has  no  objection  to  *bulk 
off,'  agreeing  for  a  specified  sum, 
excepting  disbursements.  The  sum 
agreed  upon  was  40Z.  But  when 
I  received  my  bill  of  costs,  this  40I, 
had  grown  into  103Z.  45.  $d.  The 
work  was  entirely  office  work,  and 
I  declare  upon  my  honour  there 
was  no  portion  of  it  which  an  in- 
telligent client,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
attorney's  clerk,  could  not  have 
correctly  performed.  That  is  not  the 
point  vnth  the  solicitor. 

In  this  huge  fabric,  which  has 
been  called  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  those  who  ought  to 
know  it  best  will  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  c^ 
putting  one  leg  before  another. 
Carious  indeed  are  the  incidents  of 
daily  occurrence  under  the  work- 
ing of  this  binal  system ;  further 
illustrating  my  remark  as  to  the 
specious  appearance  of  soundness, 
but  real  hollowness,  of  the  vast 
mass.  In  a  point  which  is  really  a 
critical  point,  actum  has  to  be  taken 
by  an  irresponsible  person.  It  is 
one  of  the  law's  many  ingenious 
fictions,  invented  to  prevent  busi- 
ness coming  to  a  dead  stop.  The 
safety  of  the  client  is  a  thing  neither 
secured  nor  contemplated. 

Directly,  then,  this  binal  system 
has  its  hai*dships  for  the  client. 
Indirectly,  there  are  results  which 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  handle.  It 
will  be  said  that  I  am  aspersing  a 
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respectable  body  of  men,  who  do 
the  best  they  can  under  a  neces- 
sarily cnmbrons  system;  that,  no 
matter  what  I  or  anyone  else  may 
say,  solicitors  undertake,  and  acquit 
themselves  worthily  of,  very  heavy 
responsibilities  ;  and  if  I  have  had 
experience  in  their  ofiSces,  as  I  say,  I 
ought  to  know  that  there  are  no 
men  whose  fair  fame  is  of  more  vital 
consequence  to  them. 

I  have  had  experience,  and  I  do 
know  it.  I  wish  I  could  write  this 
article  throughout,  dwelling  only  on 
the  system,  and  not  at  all  on  the 
men  who  have  to  work  it.  For  it 
is  the  system  which  I  desire  to  see 
changed.  But,  if  I  attempt  to 
attack  a  feature  of  that  system,  I 
feel  that  I  must  pursue  it  into  its 
consequences. 

A  man  of  business  has  two 
sorts  of  experiences.  He  deals 
with  persons  of  similar  business 
habits  with  himself ;  or,  he  resigns 
himself,  for  the  time  being,  into  the 
hands  of  some  professional  man — 
his  doctor  or  his  architect,  for  in- 
stance. There  is  more  or  less 
delay,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
attendant  expense.  But,  on  the 
whole,  men  do  regard  the  labourer 
they  employ  as  worthy  of  his  hire. 
There  are  persons,  I  grant,  who 
care  about  nobody  but  themselves ; 
but  they  are  the  few,  not  the  many. 
Now,  when  men  bring  their  affairs 
to  their  solicitors*  offices,  the  order 
is  reversed.  It  is  the  many,  not 
the  few,  who  now  complain  of  de- 
lay, of  extortion,  and  of  muddle. 
So  unanimous  a  consent  of  man- 
kind must  have  a  basis  of  truth  to 
rest  upon.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  trace 
some  of  it  to  the  indirect  action  of 
this  binal  system. 

The  solicitor  is  a  man  of  mere 
forms.  To  him  knowledge,  little  or 
much,  is  a  dangerous  thing — and  he 
eschews  it.  Of  course,  I  am  now 
dealing  with  those  centres  of  popu- 
lation where  the  binal  system  is 
permissible.  Greatly  as  the  town 
solicitor  may  look   down  upon  his 


village  confrere,  the  latter  has 
certtonly  the  advantage  of  him  in 
sharpness.  I  do  not  mean  dis- 
honesty under  this  term.  Writing 
within  my  own  experience  of  soli- 
citors, I  have  no  occasion  to  use 
that  word  at  all.  Law,  as  it  now 
stands,  legalises  extortion ;  but  dis- 
honesty is  not  permitted  to  the  pro- 
fession.  The  'village  lawyer'  is 
sharp,  intelligent,  business-like. 
Within  his  sphere,  he  has  law  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  The  town  solicitor 
does  well  enough  for  the  routine 
work  which  his  wealthier  clients 
bring  into  his  office.  His  charges 
are  a  comparatively  light  tax  on 
their  incomes.  And  their  family 
secrets  are  safe  in  his  keeping :  that 
is  the  limit  of  the  responsibility  he 
incurs,  and,  with  prudence,  it  is  not 
a  dangerous  one.  But  for  the 
smaller  dealings  of  less  wealthy 
clients,  for  the  quick  despatch, 
adaptability  to  wants,  and  propor- 
tionate charges,  all  which  the  pro- 
gress of  society  now  imperatively 
demands,  he  is  as  unsuited  as  he 
was  a  century  ago.  It  is  not  his 
fault.  It  is  the  system  itself  which 
stands  in  the  way.  It  says,  in 
effect — ^the  times  may  have  changed ; 
but  we  will  not  change  with  them. 

Viewed  thus,  the  solicitor  is  either 
above  or  below  his  business.  If  he 
is  to  be  merely  the  man  of  forms 
for  carrying  out  counsel's  directions, 
he  is  above  it.  The  law  affixes  a 
fictitious  valne  to  his  services ; 
which  the  market,  left  to  its  natural 
action,  would  not  continue  for  an 
hour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
to  cease  to  be  the  old  family  soli- 
citor exclusively,  and  is  to  adapt 
himself — practicsJly,  moderately,  in- 
telligently— to  alarge  and  increasing 
want,  then  he  is  inadequate  to  the 
position. 

But,  in  truth,  what  can  be  said 
more  to  the  point  than  a  simple 
enumeration  of  the  influences  at 
work  P  Legal  responsibility  is 
evaded — dealings  are  entered  upon 
which  clients  would  decline  if  pre- 
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Tioasly  informed  of  their  dispro* 
portionate  expense,  and  the  solicitor 
IS  enconraged  to  make  his  500  to 
1,000  per  cent,  on  each  cheap  multi- 
plication of  himself.  If  intelli- 
gence, moral  sensitiveness,  and  de- 
spatch are  found  under  these  cir- 
cumstances thej  are  proofs  of  very 
singular  merit  in  their  possessors. 

My  own  experience  of  a  solici- 
tor's office,  in  the  routine  of  office 
work — and  I  have  no  experience  to 
give  beyond  that — ^is  a  fair  practical 
deduction  from  these  conditions. 
No  effi3rt  is  made  to  master  the 
case  of  the  client.  A  business 
man  naturally  expects  that  to  be  the 
first  step.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  it  in  the  permitted  scale 
of  charges,  and  the  matter  is  gone 
at  in  another  way.  In  the  larger 
offices,  so  many  clients  are  told  off 
to  each  clerk;  the  head  of  the 
establishment  knows  no  more  about 
their  affairs  than  the  reader.  In 
smaller  offices,  the  solicitor  never 
dreamsof  personally  perusing  the  do- 
cuments which  constitute  his  client's 
position.  In  all  offices  he  never 
'studies'  them — that  is  counsel's 
work.  He  waits  instead  until  each 
hitch  in  the  slow  progress  of  the 
matter  occurs.  A  letter  from  the 
'opposite'  solicitor  apprises  him  of 
this.  Again,  he  is  as  ignorant  as 
the  reader  of  the  point  of  this 
letter;  though  he  charges  for 
*  perusal'  lie  writes  to  the  client 
that  there  is  a  hitch.  The  client 
comes  into  the  office  and  gives  his 
version  of  the  matter — charged  by 
the  solicitor  as  an  'attendance.' 
The  'opposite'  solicitor  is  replied 
to  in  accordance.  And  the  hitch  is 
got  over ;  or  there  is  further  corre- 
spondence on  the  head  of  it ;  or, 
finally,  it  has  to    go    to  counsel. 


Thus,  a  group  of  items  appears  in 
the  bill  of  costs  as  the  lesolt  of 
each  hitch.  In  a  long  case,  there 
may  be  a  hundred  such  hitches. 
These  'letters'  and  'attendances' 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  bilL  The 
solicitor  might  be  supposed  to  have 
at  last  learned  his  client's  case  by 
the  aid  of  them.  But  he  does  not. 
They  are  too  unconnected,  too  desuL 
tory,  too  much  confosed  by  niwiiT^i> 
snatches  of  other  clients'  businesses. 
I  have  spent  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  a  solicitor's  office,  to  find  him 
ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
my  legal  position.  The  assertion 
appears  astounding,  but  it  is  sober 
££ct.  In  time,  the  client  comes  to 
haunt  the  office.  A  letter  replied 
to  without  his  presence  may  seriously 
compromise  him.  He  attempts  to 
write  the  letters  himself,  or  at  all 
events  to  draft  them.  The  only 
thing  which  steadily  progresses  is 
the  addition  of  items  to  his  bill  of 
cost.  The  enforced  special  charges, 
infinitesimally  detailed,  give  no  in- 
ducement to  expedition ;  they  do 
give  inducement  to  delay.  .It  is 
no  wonder  that  by  the  time  of  com- 
pletion solicitor  and  client  are  mu- 
tually wearied  of  each  other — but 
with  the  bill  of  costs  to  console  the 
former. 

The  abolition  of  the  enforced 
binal  system  would  do  much — 
solicitors  would  master  their  clients' 
cases.  Free-trade,  open  and  under- 
stood, in  the  matter  of  remuneration 
for  services  would  do  more  ;  solici- 
tors would  soon  come  to  know  the 
probable  length  of  a  case,  and  would 
study  despatch.  But  the  laws  them- 
selves affecting  dealings  in  real 
property  are  intolerable,  and  must 
undergo    early    and  thorough 
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ONE  April  morning,  I  and  a 
friend  of  indomitable  enthn- 
Biasm,  having  engaged  one  of  those 
charming  little  carriages  for  which 
Borne  is  famons,  set  ont  on  an 
excnrsion.  We  drove  through  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  along  the  Via 
Baberino  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
the  gate  through  which  have  passed 
so  many  emperors  to  make  obeisance 
to  the  V  icar  of  Christ ;  so  many  em- 
bassies from  every  princedom  on 
their  mission  of  war,  or  peace,  or 
pardon;  so  many  saints,  so  many 
sinners.  Probably  no  gate  in  the 
world  has  so  often  heard  the 
trumpet-call  to  surrender ;  none 
been  the  witness  of  so  much  pomp 
and  pageantry. 

Beyond  it,  leaving  on  our  right 
the  Borghese  Grardens,  where  the 
fashion  of  Rome  takes  its  pleasure 
in  the  afternoons,  we  pursued  the 
Flammian  Road  over  the  Ponte 
Molle — the  road  which  bore  the 
Romans  to  the  conquest  of  the 
North  and  the  Groths  to  the  con- 
quest of  Rome.  This  was  the 
orthodox  approach  to  Rome  from 
the  North  until  the  opening  of  the 
railway.  To  the  bridge  the  road 
lies  among  squalid  buildings  and 
between  bleak  grey  walls,  pierced 
by  many  a  door  overhung  by  paltry 
signboards,  bearing  the  well-known 
words  *  Vendita  di  Vino '  or 
'  Osteria'  under  hospitable  branches, 
and  plentifully  ornamented  as  to 
the  portals  by  lounging  contadini, 
tawdry  and  without  a  vestige  of 
their  old  splendour  of  attire. 

The  old  costumes  are  only  to  be 
seen  now  on  the  persons  of  the 
models  who  stand  for  hire  on  the 
steps  of  the  Trinity  de*  Monti, 
whereas  formerly  they  were  con- 
stantly worn  by  the  peasants — at 
least  die  tmdress  forms  of  them-*> 
the  full  gloxy  of  gold  ornament,  and 
coral   necklaooi  and   snowy   head- 


dress, and  breast-covering  with 
embroidered  edges  being  reserved 
for  'feste.' 

A  little  saddened  by  these 
thoughts  we  wound  our  way  up 
the  hill  bejTond  the  bridge :  a  bend 
of  the  road  showed  us  Rome  much 
as  it  must  have  burst  upon  bur 
ancestors,  posting  from  Radicofani, 
on  the  great  tour  for  centuries; 
and  we  felt  how  excusable  were  the 
most  sentimental  of  ejaculatory 
outbursts  with  which  the  fairer 
travellers  were  wont  to  express 
their  admiration  at  the  sight  of  it. 

To  our  right  and  left  were  bleak 
undulating  pasture  lands;  farther 
on  a  few  vineyards,  with  rose- 
bordered  walks  and  blossoming 
fruit- trees,  and  the  com  land  be- 
tween the  rows  of  vines  in  the 
central  distance,  glade  and  meadow, 
with  belts  of  wooding  for  boun- 
daries and  thick  shrubbery  in  the 
hollows;  the  dew  on  every  blade 
and  leaf  glittering  in  the  morning 
sun  like  stars,  for  the  ^Eiiries  had 
been  abroad  hanging  'pearls  in 
every  cowslip's  ear ; '  in  the  far 
background  a  horizon  of  creeping 
mist  writhing  under  the  hot  rays, 
and  disclosing  shadowy,  shifting 
shapes  of  ghostlike  tree  and  shrub, 
while  oveniead  bent  the  blue  sky, 
flecked  with  gracious  little  interven- 
ing  clouds.  Altogether  a  very 
English  landscape,  with  positively 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  Italy  ex- 
cept the  grim  walls  of  an  occasional 
tenuta,  or  farmhouse,  stained  by 
the  storms  of  centuries,  with  little 
outworks  for  defence,  loopholes  for 
musketry,  and  a  diminutive  battle- 
mented  tower  for  outlook. 

Having  passed  La  Storfca,  the 
first  post  station,  we  turned  down 
a  country  roadway  and  zeached 
Isola  Eamese,  which  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  Veil.  It  was 
very  hard  to  bdlev^\L  'Q^A'CAi^na^ 
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beanties  exceeded  anjtliing  we  bad 
imagined  or  seen  in  Italy.  The 
same  features  wbicli  we  bad  ob- 
served alone  tbe  way  were  present, 
but  tbe  land  was  broken  into  deeper 
dells,  tbe  wooding  was  of  nobler 
growtb  and  of  mneb  greater  ex- 
tent, and  a  gentle  little  silver 
stream,  tbe  Cremera,  went  mur- 
muring  tbrougb  tbe  reeds  and 
under  tbe  sbade  of  tbe  rank  and 
swaying  grasses,  catcbing  tbe  re- 
flection of  bill,  and  rock,  and  busb, 
and  flower  in  its  waters  clearer  tban 
crystal.  It  seemed  to  syllable  a 
welcome  to  cbeer  us  for  tbe  de- 
spondency wbicb  crept  over  our 
arcbcBological  spirits. 

Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  caris  impositam  iliccm 
Saxis,  unde  loquaces 
Lymphffi  desiliuDt  tuse. 

While  our  guide  was  getting  bis 
keys,  we  glanced  at  the  few  strag- 
gling poverty-stricken  houses;  at 
the  little  chapel,  bare  of  ornament 
and  whitewashed — the  only  clean 
thing  ther.0 — ^and  roamed  through 
the  airy  chambers  of  the  ruined 
Castello,  doorless  and  windowless 
like  the  dwellings  when  Saturn  was 
king. 

In  the  centre  of  the  large  court- 
yard is  a  well,  which  forms  a  huge 
subterranean  chamber,  and  in  the 
waters  of  it  the  tourist  may  see  his 
face  reflected,  and  the  disembodied 
voice  of  the  maiden  that  pined  for 
love  of  Narcissus  is  about  it,  and 
as  he  shouts  will  return  to  him 
again  and  again.  To  such  slavery 
has  Juno  bound  her  for  ever. 

It  was  still  earlv  when  we  started 
on  our  walk,  hopeless  to  all  appear- 
ance, for  no  vestige  of  an  old-world 
city  met  our  keen  scrutiny.  The 
spot  is  terribly  desolate,  even 
although  Nature  hiis  clothed  it 
with  all  picturesqueness.  The 
memory  of  the  magnificence  of 
tower  and  portico  ;  of  the  pride  of 
bulwark  and  battlement ;  of  the 
sound  of  busy  feet,  and  clashing 
arms,  and  plying  hammers,  is  about 
the  place  like  a  dirge.     Tbe  snake 


and  tbe  lizard  dwell  in  it,  and  tbe  bat 
and  the  owl  lodge  in  it ;  and  tbe  wind 
has  for  its  slopes  a  sadder  wail  as 
it  bears  over  them  the  Angel  of  tbe 
Pestilence,  girt  about  with  the  mists 
of  the  marshes,  to  his  appointed 
task. 

In  order  to  render  appreciable 
the  force  of  the  contrast  between 
the  deadening  desolation  and  tbe 
traditions  wbicb  poets  and  historians 
have  handed  down  to  us,  of  tbe 
glory  and  power  which  once  dis- 
tinguished Veil  among  all  the  cities 
of  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
back  at  her  history.  Many  of  tbe 
best  jewels  of  the  ancient  city  are 
doubtless  irrecoverably  lost;  some 
of  them  Demeter  has  received  into 
her  maternal  bosom ;  but  much  of 
what  was  noble,  and  great,  and 
beautiful  in  her  the  Latin  chronicles 
have  preserved  for  us. 

A  consideration  of  her  history 
necessarily  involves  reference  to 
that  of  the  Etrascan  nation,  and  to 
the  speculations  as  to  its  consti- 
tuents and  origin. 

The  earliest  known  reference  to 
the  Etruscans  is  in  the  seventh  of 
the  hymns  commonly  attributed  to 
Homer,  which  relates  that  when 
Dionysos  appeared  on  the  shore  of 
the  barren  sea,  on  a  headland  where 
the  waves  break,  he  was  seized  by 
Tursenoi,  pirates,  who  came  swiftly 
over  the  sea,  dark  as  wine,  in  a 
well-oared  ship.  Rejecting  the  ad- 
vice of  the  helmsman  to  put  him 
ashore  on  the  black  land,  they  bore 
him  onwards  before  a  favouring 
breeze.  Soon  wonders  appeared; 
vines  grow  upon  the  sails,  bearing 
many  bunches  of  grapes,  and  ivy 
clung  about  the  mast,  blossoming 
into  flowers,  and  bearing  fruit ;  and 
the  very  thole-pins  were  garlanded. 
A  lion  and  a  bear  arose  on  board— 
the  former  leaped  upon  the  captain, 
and  the  sailoi-s,  seeing  it,  jumped 
overboard  into  the  mighty  sea  to 
escape  his  ill- fate,  and  straightway 
became  dolphins.  As  for  the  wise 
helmsman,  he  was  received  into  tbe 
favour   of  Dionysos,  being  a  man 
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after  his  own  heart.  And  Herodo- 
tas  mentions  a  tradition  that  they 
were  emigrants  from  Lydia.  Follow- 
ing him  Lydia  was  considered  the 
cradle  of  the  race  by  all  the  classical 
world.  This  tradition  'represents 
the  accepted  opinion  of  the  whole 
ancient  world,',  says  Mr.  Taylor.^ 
Bat  he,  disputing  the  theory  of  an 
Aryan  origin,  seeks  to  prove  the 
Etruscans  to  belong  to  the  Altaic 
(or  Ugric)  branch  of  the  Turanian 
family  of  nations.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  a  part  of  his  argu- 
ment : 

The  Etruscans  were  variously 
named  —  Basenna  by  themselves; 
Tyrrhenoi  or  Tursenoi  by  the 
Greeks;  and  Etrusci  or  Tusci  by 
the  BrOmans.  In  language,  religion, 
customs,  and  appearance,  they  were 
totally  distinct  from  their  Latin 
neighbours. 

Begarding  the  Lydian  tradition, 
the  Lycians  were  neighbours  of  the 
Lydians,  and  were  probably  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Etruscans.  The 
Basenna  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  come  into  Italy  ten  or  twelve 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era — 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War, 
and  to  have  existed  independently, 
developing  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
sation, for  from  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  years ;  until,  in  short, 
their  overthrow  by  the  Bomans  in 
281  B.C.  They  were  originally  con- 
querors, not  colonisers,  and  kept 
the  conquered  race  in  a  state  of 
serfdom.  This  Finnic  substratum 
of  Oscan,  or  Pelasgic,  aborigines 
spoke  a  different  language  in  the 
country  districts,  and  had  different 
customs  from  their  rulers.  The 
rule  of  the  Etruscans  was  thus 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Turks  at 
the  present  day. 

On  philological  grounds,  this  race 
is  traced,  in  many  ways,  to  the 
Turanian  family.  There  are  Tusci 
in  Asiatic  Sarmatia ;  Thusci  in  the 
Caucasus ;    and   a  portion   of  the 


modem  Albanians  are  called  Tos- 
cans  to  this  day. 

Basenna  is  a  IJgric  word  signify- 
ing Hribes-men,'  and  Turkhenna, 
or  Tursenna,  *  Turkmen.'  The 
Aiyan  Persians  called  their  nearest 
non- Aryan  neighbours  to  the  north 
Turan,  and  the  Aryan  Greeks  called 
the  Turkic  tribe  of  the  Basenna 
nearest  them  Turrhenoi.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor asks  if  these  two  Turan  and 
Turrhenoi  are  not  the  same  word  ? 

'  Boman  history,'  says  he,  '  is  the 
history  of  an  Aryan  civilisation 
based  upon  a  substratum  of  Tura- 
nian culture.' 

Boman  culture,  art,  and  religion 
are  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  their 
social  and  political  institutions  are 
not  without  traces  of  Etruscan 
influence.  What  of  Bome's  civi- 
lisation is  not  Hellenic  may  be 
assumed  to  be  Etruscan ;  and  he 
confidently  expects  the  great  Finnic 
epic  Kalevala  to  explain  the  non- 
Aryan  portion  of  Boman  mythology. 

Agaiu,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
races  were  great  builders.  The 
Turanians  being  nomades  built 
only  tombs.  They  had  no  temples, 
but  worshipped  their  gods--de- 
parted  heroes  and  ancestors — in 
their  tombs,  which  were  &shioned 
after  the  manner  of  their  primitive 
houses.  Their  priests  are  Shamans, 
mere  spirit  mediums  skilled  in 
sorcery.  Their  society  was  poly- 
androus. 

From  vase  and  wall-paintings  we 
discover  that  they  were  short- 
statured  and  sturdy,  having  large 
heads  and  thick  arms  ;  eyes  black, 
and  the  colour  of  the  cheeks  high, 
beard  scanty,  hair  black  or  very 
dark,  and  arranged  in  small  crisp 
curls.  Their  habit  was  obese. 
The  eyes  are  represented  as  sloping 
obliquely  towards  the  nose.  In 
disposition  they  were  stubborn ; 
conservative  and  orderly  in  their 
habits. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  goes  on  to  the 


*  Etruscan  Besearches,  Rer.  Isaac  Taylor.     1874. 
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mythological  and  philological  por- 
tion of  his  work.  Bat  notwith- 
standing the  .energy  and  diligence 
with  which  this  snbject  is  being 
explored,  the  riddle  of  the  Etmscan 
language  is  not  jet  read.  The 
bilingual  inscriptions  have  proved 
disappointing,  and  even  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  found 
on  the  six  faces  of  the  £a«mous 
Toscavella  dice,  the  *  Bosetta  stone 
of  the  Etruscan  lanraage,'  there 
are  differences  of  opinion. 

Such,  then,  we  imagine  the  Yeien- 
tines  to  have  been — short,  sturdy, 
thick-set  men,  stubborn  of  dispo- 
sition,   orderly     in     their    habits, 
when  Aeneas  landed    from  Troy, 
within  thirty  miles  of  their  capital 
city,  to  find  them  in  possession  of 
large  tracts  in  Italy.'     Their  terri- 
tory was    bounded    by  the    river 
Macra,  the  central  Apennine  ridge, 
4uid  by  ihe  river    Tiber,    besides 
-which  they  were  found  occupjdng 
land  in  Inguria,  in  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
-and  in  the  Campag^na,  where  they 
held   Capua  under    the    name    of 
Yultumum.     About  the  tenth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian   era  the 
iwelve    chief   Etruscan    cities,    of 
which  Veii  was  the  most  import- 
ant,  entered  into  a  confederacy — 
the  famous  Etruscan  league.    These 
twelve  states  were  probably  Cortona, 
Arretium,  Clusium,  Penisia,  Yola- 
terrae,  Vetulonia,  Busellae,  Volsinii, 
Tarquinii,  Valerii,  Veii,  and  Caere. 
The  foundations  of  Veii  may  thus 
be  referred  to  about  the  eleventh 
•century  B.C.,  or  four  centuries  prior 
i;o  the  foundation  of   Borne,  and 
irom  one  or  two  hundred  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy  (i  184  B.C.). 

The  materials  from  which  a  his- 
tory of  the  city  may  be  compiled 
are: 

I.  Early  legends  relating  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  foundation  of 
Kome  and  handed  down  to  us  by 
Latin  writers. 


2.  Boman  and  Italian  history. 

3.  A  consideration  of  the  few 
mural  and  architectural  remains, 
including  sepulchres,  which  the  ex- 
cavations of  GKorgi,  the  Marquis  of 
Biondi,  and  Cannia  have  brought 
to  light. 

We  learn  from   Dionysius   that 
Veii  was  situated  about  one  hundred 
stadii  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  Capitoline  Hill.     He  describes 
the  city  as  built  on  a  high  rock, 
cut  perpendicularly  and  occupying 
a   site   equal   in  size    to    that    of 
Athens.     This  has  been  confirmed 
by  recent  researches  into  the  course 
of  the  walls.     The  position  is  one 
of  naturally  great  strength  as  well  as 
great  beauty.     The  perpendicular 
abruptness  of  the  rock  is  now  quite 
concealed  by  vegetation  climbing 
up  and   crowning  the  mass.     On 
one  side  alone,  between  the  mill 
and  the  ruined   Castello  of  Isola 
Famese,   a    huge  clefb    of    about 
two  hundred  feet  deep  occurs  with 
the  little  river  Cremera  murmuring 
in   the   obscurity  and  solitude  of 
its  depths.     At  the  mill  where  the 
stream  enters  the  cleft  it  forms  a 
most    picturesque    waterfall;     at 
Isola  Famese  it  finds    a    subter- 
ranean outlet,  and  wanders  down  a 
broad  thickly-wooded  valley  to  join 
yellow  Father  Tiber  opposite  the 
ancient  Fidenae. 

In  times  anterior  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Home  the  Veientine  territory 
was  of  great  extent. 

Canina'  divides  it  into  four 
parts : 

1.  The  plain  towards  the  sea, 
called  Campania. 

2.  Around  the  port  of  Ostia. 

3.  Intermediate  between  Bome 
and  Ostia. 

4.  Land  about  Veii. 

They  had  thus  complete  com- 
mand of  the  navigation  of  the 
Tiber,  and  had  for  neighbours  the 
Latins  or  Oscans  and  the  Sabellians. 


*  Qaanquam  tantA  opibus  Etmria  erat,  ut  jam  non  terras  solum,  sed  mare  etiam  per 
totam  Italise  longitadinemy  ab  Alpibua  ad  fretum  Siculam,  f&iDA  nominis  sui  implesset. 
— Livjr  J.  8. 
*  Canina,  VA/Uica  Citia  di  Veii, 
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Oscan  influence  is  traced  by  arch* 
ttologiats  in  their  mode  of  coii* 
stmcting  their  walls ;  and  Paolo  in 
Festo^  derives  the  name  oi  the  city 
Veil  from  the  Oscan  Veia,  sig- 
nifying a  chariot;  Which  it  seems  to 
have  acquired  ^oitf'.the  ^putation 
of  the  Yeientine^  ^  for  the  oon- 
stmction  of  Vehides.  That  they 
pdoessed  such  we  lelam  from  the- 
«latemeht  of  Plutarch  that  Tarquin 
the  Proud  gave  an  order  to  a 
Veientine  workman  to  make  a 
o6aoh  of  creta  cotta  for  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  They  are 
also  said  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  chariot  races.  The  word 
*  oscus'  meant  *  sacred,'  and  so  was 
the  place  in  Yeii  called,  whence  the 
Roman  augurs  were  taken.  The 
Etruscans  as  a  nation  were  par- 
ticularly  skilful*  in  augury,  as  we 
gather  from  several  incidents  of 
Roman  -histdry ; '  notalAy  the  pre- 
diction of  Tamtiquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Prisons;  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  Etruscan  soothsayers 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  omen 
of  ihe  discovery  of  the  fresh  and 
bleediug  human  head  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Capitol,  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus  ;  and  the  pro- 
phecy  of  the  Veientine  soothsayer, 
relative  to  the  draining  of  the  Alban 
Lake.  The  early  legends  referring 
to  the  three  Veientine  kings  Pro- 
pertius,  Morrius,  and  Tebrus  op 
Deebrus,  are  interesting,  although 
their  historical  existence  is  extremely 
uncertain.  The  first  is  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  sacred  grove  at 
Feronia  near  Capena.  The  second 
Morrius  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  order  of  the  Salii .  This  statement 
conflicts  with  the  Roman  tradition, 
which  is  very  circumstantial.  King 
Numa  Pompilius,  by  the  aid  of  the 
nymph  Egeria  (whom  he  wooed), 
captured  and  confined  the  two 
rustic  gods  Picus  and  Faunus 
until    they  imparted  to    him   the 


secret  by  which  to  draw  down 
Jupiter  from  heaven.  Thus  armed, 
Numa  invoked  the  Father  of  the 
Gods,  who  promised  to  give  hinx 
a  sign.  Accordingly,  when  the 
tribes  were  assembled  in  the  co» 
mitia,  the  sacred  shield  or  anciltf 
of  Mars  Gradivus,  the  father  of 
Romulus,  fell  from  heaven  before 
the  king  amid  thunder  and  light*, 
ning.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  theft,  Numa  had  eleven 
shields  precisely  similar  forged  by 
one  Mamurius,  a  smith,  and  ap» 
pointed  twelve  Salii,  or  dancing 
priests  of  Mars,  to  guard  the  shields. 
The  Etruscan  foundation  of  the 
order  dates  from  the  tenth,  the 
Roman  from  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
The  affinity  between  the  namea 
of  Morrius  the  Veientine  king  and 
Mamurius  the  Roman  smith  ia 
noteworthy,  and  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  of  the  num. 
ber  of  twelve  priests,  and  twelve 
shields,  corresponding  to  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  league,  gives 
a  preponderance  of  probabilify  to 
the  Etruscan  claim. 

The  more  so  when  one  considers 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
people.  They  were  composed  of 
Latins,  with  a  slight  Pelasg^c  in- 
fusion, Sabines  and  Etruscan.  The 
latter  being  a  nation  skilled  in  au- 
gury would  naturally  have  a  system 
of  ceremonial,  which  would  be  in- 
corporated into  Roman  practice  as 
occasion  for  celebrating  special  in- 
cidents occurred.  The  very  word 
'oeremonia'  is  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  city,  *  Caere.' 

The  third  legendary  king  Tebrus 
or  Deebrus  is  celebrated  as  having 
given  his  name  to  the  river  Tiber, 
which  has  its  source  in  EtrDscan 
territory.  Another  legend  states 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
was  Albula,  which  was  changed  to 
Tiber,  after  the  union  of  the  Latins 
under  Tiberius  Silvius,  ninth  king 


*  Veia  apud  Oscos  dicebatur  plaustrum,  undo  Yeiarii  stipitoB  in  plaustro  et  vectura, 
Tsiatara.   Paolo  in  Festo,  xix.  Veia. 
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of  Alba  Longa.  Either  legend  ap- 
pears eqaaUj  tenable.  The  Yeien- 
tines  held  the  coantiy  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber;  in  &ct,  it 
formed  their  march  along  its  whole 
leng^  and  it  is  not  nnlikelj  that 
when  the  league  of  the  twelve  cities 
was  formed,  and  the  nation  was  in 
a  measure  consolidated,  a  common 
name  should  have  been  given  to  the 
boundaiy  river,  and,  if  so,  what  more 
likely  than  that  it  should  have  been 
named  after  the  reigning  sove- 
reign of  most  importance  along  its 
banks. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about 
those  kings,  or  whether  they  ever 
existed  at  all,  does  not  affect  the 
fact  that  the  Veientines  had  evi- 
dently attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  civilisation  in  the  most  re- 
mote times.  Indeed,  the  period  of 
their  greatest  prosperity  was  an- 
terior to  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome. 

When  one  considers  the  proxi- 
mity of  Etruscan  territory  to  that 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  import- 
ance of  the  relations  between  the 
two  peoples  becomes  readily  ap- 
preciable. Immediately  after  the 
war  following  the  Sabine  Rape  we 
find  the  Romans  divided  into  three 
ethnological  divisions,  occupying 
separate  districts.  These  divisions 
were  the  Ramnes  or  Latins  and 
Pelasgians,  who  had  followed  Ro- 
mulus: the  Tities  or  Sabines  who 
under  Titus  made  peace  with  the 
Latins,  and  became  incorporated 
into  the  state,  occupying  the  Ca- 
pitoline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  and  the 
Luceres  or  Etruscans,  who  under 
Goeles  Yibenna  made  a  league  with 
Romulus,  settled  on  the  Ccelian 
Hill,  and  were  admitted  to  an  in- 
ferior share  in  the  state.  Only  the 
narrow  breadth  of  the  Tiber  sepa- 
rated the  inhabitants  of  the  Aven- 
tine  and  Palatine  Hills  from  the 
hostile  Etruscans,  who  had  settle- 
ments on  what  is  now  the  Janicu- 
lum,  then  Veientine  territory.  The 
navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  entirely 
conunanded    by    these    Etruscans. 


About  seven  miles  above  Rome,  the 
city  of  Fidenee,  in  close  league  with 
Veil,  was  posted  on  a  height,  the 
modem  Monte  Oiubileo,  where  the 
Gremera  joins  the  Tiber  near  the 
coast ;  the  sacred  river  still  flowed 
through  the  Agro  Yeiente  beside 
Tarquinii,    a   considerable   cify   of 
the  league.     Caere  appears  to  have 
been   the  only  city  which    enter- 
tained   friendly    feelings    towarda 
the  Romans,   and    that  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  for  we  are  told 
that  her  inhabitants  assisted  Aeneas.. 
Rome  was  therefore   almost    sur- 
rounded   by  hostile   cities,   united 
together  by  community  of  race  and 
the  necessity  of  opposing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  strangers  which  threat- 
ened   their  very    existence.      The 
first  efforts  of  Rome,  made  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Romulus,   were  to 
drive  the  Etruscans  from  the  Ja- 
niculum,  and  to  reduce  the  people 
of  FidenaB  to  subjection.      Both  ob- 
jects involved  a  war  with  Veii,  in 
which    the   Romans  were   so   suc- 
cessful that  FidensB  was  compelled, 
to  submit ;  the  Veientines  sued  for 
peace,   and  in   consideration   of  a- 
truce  of  one  hundred  years  ceded 
to  Rome   the   territory  along   the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  called  Septem 
Pagi.      In  this   war  the   Romans 
drove  the  Veientines  to  the  walls 
of   their  city,  "which  were  fortu- 
nately so  high  and  so  strong  that 
the  pursuers  were  unable  eidier  to 
scale  them   or  to  effect  a  breach.. 
After  seventy  years  this  truce  waa 
broken    by    the    Veientines,    who 
appear  to  have   been   alvFays  the 
aggressors,  in  succouring  the  kins- 
men of  EidenaB  against  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius.  A  battle  wasfonght  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Anio  and  Tiber,  near 
the  site  of  Antemnas,  in  which  the 
Romans  were    completely  succeas- 
ful,   driving    their  enemies  before 
them  across  the  rapid  Tiber  under 
Fidensd  with  great  loss.     But  al- 
though victorious  the  Romans  must 
have  been  constantly  harassed  by 
the  movements  of  such  unscrupu- 
\ouE  Tiev^\i\)OWT«.    Fidenae  and  Veii, 
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fiitaated  within  a  few  miles  of  one 
another,  were  continually  batching 
mischief.  Striking  a  blow  at  this 
troublesome  alliance,  we  find  Ancus 
Martins  setting  about  the  taking 
of  the  former  by  means  of  a  mine. 
As  always  happened,  the  men  of 
Veii  came  to  the  aid  of  theii*  kins- 
men. They  were  defeated  in  two 
successive  years,  and  finally,  after 
the  battle  of  AUia,  Fidenaa  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Ancus  punished  the  Veientines  se- 
verely for  their  opposition,  depriv- 
ing them  of  territory  right  down 
to  the  sea,  where  he  founded  the 
f^eaport  of  Ostia.  Roman  rule  was 
thus  established  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Tiber  from  seven 
miles  above  Rome  to  the  sea.  The 
immense  advantage  of  that  con- 
quest may  be  readily  imagined,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  so  many 
foes,  it  was  a  very  precarious  hold- 
ing. Nothing  more  clearly  proves 
the  enormous  difficulties  under 
which  the  early  Romans  struggled 
than  the  fact  that  their  wars  of 
one  hundred  years  had  only  gained 
for  them  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  of  a  narrow  river  almost  un- 
navigable  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
waters  and  practically  indefensible 
along  its  banks. 

At  this  stage  Rome  exhibited  the 
anomalous  phenomenon  of  being 
governed  by  a  man  of  the  race 
against  which  she  was  engaged  in 
an  internecine  war.  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons, a  Lucumo  or  noble  of  Tarquinii, 
the  modem  Cometo,  an  Etruscan 
city  on  the  sea  coast,  near  Civit^ 
Vecchia.  having  settled  at  Rome, 
eecured  his  election  as  king.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Etruscans. 
So  successful  was  he  that  when 
peace  was  asked  he  was  able  to 
impose  such  conditions  as  proved 
the  death-blow  of  the  independence 
of  the  Etruscan  League.  He  was 
invested  with  the  supremacy  of  all 


Etruria — in  an  honorary  sense,  for 
neither  were  existing  goyemmsarti 
to  be  changed  nor  was  tribute  to  ' 
be  imposed — ^and  assumed  the  in- 
signia of  the  Etruscan  kings.  In 
this  we  have  another  exaomfe  of 
the  influence  of  Etruscan  institu- 
tions on  Roman.  These  insignia 
consisted  of  a  crown  of  gold,  an 
ivory  throne,  a  sceptre  with  an 
eagle,  a  purple  tunic  with  embroi- 
dery of  palms  in  gold,  and  a 
purple  mantle  with  a  variety  of 
embroidery,  like  'that  of  the  kings 
of  Lydia  and  Persia.  Besides  which 
Tarquin  had  twelve  axes  carried 
before  him  by  twelve  lictors,  in 
token  of  absolute  power.  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius 
that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenoi  to  have  a  bundle  of  rods  and 
an  axe  carried  before  their  sove- 
reign, and  when  a  number  of  tribes 
united  for  a  common  cause  the  in- 
signia of  all  were  carried  collec- 
tively before  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.*  The  twelve  lictors  ap- 
pointed by  Tarquin  seem  to  point 
to  a  supremacy  over  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  league,  which  thus 
lost  its  independence  after  an  exist- 
ence of  about  four  centuries. 

When  it  was  sought  to  be  re- 
gained under  Servius  Tallius,  the 
inhabitants  of  Caere,  Veii,  and  Tar- 
quinii lost  considerable  territory 
and  gained  no  political  advantage. 
The  lands  thus  lost  were  parcelled 
out  to  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
holders  of  them  thenceforth  formed 
the  tribes  Romilia  and  Veientina. 
Then  occurred  the  regifugium  of 
the  Tarquins,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  rape  of  Lucretia  by 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Su- 
perbus  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
Republic  was  declared  with  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. The  Tarquins  took  refuge 
with  their  Etruscan  kinsfolk,  whom 
they  persuaded  to  assist  them  by 
arms  to  regain  their  sovereignty. 
The  Romans,  weakened  by  the  loss 
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of  many  families  attached  to  the 
Tarqains,  and  harassed  by  the 
eyer  increasing  demands  of  the 
plebeians,  were  at  this  time  in  a 
most  critical  position.  Several  times 
they  were  threatened  with  annihi- 
lation, as  the  legends  of  the  revo- 
Intion  in  which  Bmtns  sentenced 
his  own  sons  to  death,  as  conspi- 
rators, and  the  battle  of  Lake  Begil- 
1ns,  when  the  Romans  only  gained 
the  victory  by  the  snpemataral  as- 
sistance of  Castor  and  Pollnz,  attest. 
Bat  the  invasion  of  Porsena  was 
perhaps  the  most  critical  point  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  Lars  Porsena, 
King  of  Clnsium,  the  modem  Chinsi, 
sommoned  together  all  the  cities  of 
tbe.Jeagne  to  support  Tarquin,  and 
directly  npon  Rome,  at 
of  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
men.      The   legends  dealing 

the  incidents  of  this  siege  are 

known : 

Ho'w  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old, 

the  endurance  of  Mucins  ScsBvoIa, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  virgin 
Clcelia* 

It  is  extremely  probable  that,  as 
a  condition  of  assistance,  the  vari- 
ous Etruscan  cities  stipulated  for 
a  restitution  of  territory  taken  from 
them  by  the  Romans.  In  the  case 
of  Yeii  it  was  so,  and  the  Septem 
Pagi  were  actually  restored  to  her, 
although  Lars  Porsena  subsequently 
gave  them  up  again  to  the  Romans. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Etruscans  withdrew  from  this  siege 
80  easily  and  with  so  little  advantage 
gained.  It  was  the  last  attempt  to 
restore  the  Tarquins,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  at  peace  until  the  year 
271  of  the  city,  when^  'Veientes, 
pleni  jam  popnlationum,  Romam 
ipsam  se  oppugnaturos  minabantur.' 
A  battle  took  place  in  which  Cains 
Manlius,  one  of  the  Roman  consuls, 
was  slain,  and  Marcus  Fabius,  the 
other,  was  grievously  wounded. 

A  few  years  later  (277-279  of 


Rome)  occurred  one  of  the  most 
touching  episodes  in  Roman  histoij* 
Marcus  Fabius,  whose  family  had 
been  associated  with  Rome  from 
her  foundation,  struck  with  peni- 
tence for  his  political  action  in  oppos- 
ing  the  growth  of  plebeian  infln- 
ence,  patnotically  bmlt  and  fortified 
a  town  on  the  river  Cremera,  oppo- 
site Fidenae,  and  withdrew  thither 
with  his  whole  gens,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  six,  to  stand 
between  Veii  and  Rome. 

After  two  years,  the  whole  clan, 
while  returning  to  Cremera  alter 
sacrificing  to    the    gods   of    tiaeir 
gens   on  the    Quirinal,    were  sur* 
prised  by  a  Yeientine  ambush,  and 
utterly  destroyed  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  one  boy  who  had  been 
left    in     Rome.      Thereafter    per* 
petual  successions  of  wars  and  short 
truces    ensued.       The    Veientinea 
appear  to  have  been  acting  quite 
independently  of  the  Etruscan  na» 
tion,  and  to   their  action  may  be 
ascribed  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
plete disintegration  of  the  league* 
FideuBB    was    in     constant    revolt 
against  the  Romans,  and  had  the 
support  of  Veii.      So  closely  did 
these  intrepid  foes   press  the  Ro- 
mans, that,  like  Porsena,  they  ac- 
tually    occupied    the    Janicnlum. 
They  were,  however,  defeated,  and 
sued  for,  and  obtained,  a  forty  years' 
truce.     But  after  seven  years  the 
Veientines  incited  the  men  of  Fi- 
denaB  to  slay  two  Roman  legates, 
whereupon  war  was  renewed,  and 
Lars  Tolumnius,  the  King  of  Veii, 
gathei*ed  his  forces  at  Fidenee.     In 
the  battle  which  ensued,  Aulus  Cor- 
nelius Cossus,  the  Roman  consul, 
having   slain   Tolumnius  with   his 
own  hand,  gained  the  spolia  opima, 
the   second  time    that    highest  of 
military  honours  had  been  obtained 
in    Roman   history.      Fidensd  was 
taken  and  rased  to  the  ground,  and 
a  more  desolate  aspect  than  its  site 
presents  at  the  present  day  it  Would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.     From  the 
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summit  of  Monte  Guibileo  one  sees 
Bome  to  the  left  still  beautifiil 
after  all  her  Yicissitndes,  at  one's 
feet  the  unalterable  Tiber  joined  by 
the  slender  Cremera  stream,  which 
glides  down  from  wooded  heights 
whereon  stood  the  fortress  of  the 
brave  Fabii,  and  farther  still  the 
undulating  landscape  gives  no  hint 
of  the  gpreat  events  which  happened 
on  its  slopes  were  it  not  for  the 
medieval  castello  of  Isola  Famese 
which  marks  where  Veii  was. 

The  loss  of  FidensB  forced  the 
Veientines  to  appeal  to  the  league ; 
ineffeciuallj,  however,  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  had  been 
undertaken  on  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  Veii  and  without  consul- 
tation with  her  confederates.  In 
the  hostilities  which  ensued,  Veii 
gained  a  victory  over  three  Roman 
military  tribunes,  but  subsequently 
sustained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Mamercas  Emilius,  and  concluded  a 
truce  of  thirty  years.  Before  its 
expiry,  however,  these  truce-break- 
ing Tuscans  had  recourse  to  arms 
again,  and  the  Roman  tribunes, 
incensed  at  the  continual  warfare, 
made  their  arrangements  for  the 
final  overthrow  of  Veii. 

The  city  was  regularly  besieged 
about  the  year  350  of  Rome,  and 
the  siege  is  particularly  noteworthy 
from  the  &ct  that  in  it,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  had  the 
Romans  to  construct  forts,  raise 
strong  works,  and  pass  the  winter 
in  camp.  A  still  more  important 
modification  of  national  custom  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  siege 
for  the  first  time  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived regular  pay,  and  were  fully 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Before  this  all  citizens  were 
regarded  as  equally  concerned  in 
preserving  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  special  remuneration  was  found 
in  booty.  No  regular  soldiery  ex- 
isted, but  every  citizen  was  a  sol- 
dier. In  such  a  state  of  society, 
the  soldier,  says  Spinoza,  should 
receive  no  pay  for  '  sunmium  mili- 
tiflB  pncmium  libertas  est.'    But  in 


a  protracted  siege  lasting  for  ten 
years^  it  is  obvious  that  a  selected 
portion  of  the  citizens  must  undeiv 
take  military  duty  for  the  rest,  who, 
in  their  turn,  are  bound  to  support 
their  defenders.  And  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fixed  militia  which 
fought  the  battles  of  Rome  in  the 
GaUic,  Samnite,  Latin,  Tarentine, 
and  Punic  wars  which  followed  one 
another  in  such  rapid  succession 
for  the  next  three  centuries  that 
disbanding  was  impossible. 

The  hi^dships  which  accompa- 
nied a  regular  siege  caused  a  feeU 
ing  of  discontent  among  the  Ro- 
mans, unaccustomed  to  any  but 
predatory  warfare.  To  appease  the 
murmurings  and  to  rouse  them  to 
patriotism,  Appius  Claudius  made 
the  following  clear  and  remarkable 
declaration  of  the  castes  belli.  *  Th& 
Veientines  have  seven  times  broken 
treaties  of  peace,  have  a  thousand 
times  sacked  our  lands  and  incited 
the  people  of  Fidenea  to  revolt,  and 
have  infringed  the  jus  gentium  by 
slajdng  our  legates.' 

It  is  most  noteworthy  in  Roman 
history  how  often,  in  her  wars,. 
Rome  profited  by  discords  in  th& 
ranks  of  her  enemies.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  the  Veien^ 
tines  elected  as  their  king  a  man 
who,  from  having  interrupted  the- 
solemn  games,  had  rendered  him* 
self  objectionable  to  the  Etruscan 
nation.  This  election  was  the  cause 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  Veientines 
and  their  brethren  of  the  league,  so 
that  succour  was  refused  them  in 
their  struggle  with  Rome.  Only 
the  Capenati  and  Falisci  assisted 
them,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the 
siege  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Roman  camp  at  Veii. 

In  the  following  year,  the 
Romans,  having  endowed  their 
tribunes  with  consular  power,  re- 
paired  their  loss,  after  which  the 
two  allies  of  Veii  made  constant 
but  ineffectual  attempts  to  relieve 
her.  In  the  seventh  year  of  this 
protracted  war,  the  Romans,  grow- 
mg  weary,   aipipoYttteA.  ^  "0\ft\a^"t, 
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MarcoB  Furins  Camillas.  At  first 
be  directed  his  energies  against  the 
Gapenati  and  Falisci.  That  he  did 
so  with  some  success  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circnmstance  that 
these  tribes  vainly  applied  to  the 
Etroscan  nation  assembled  at  the 
Temple  of  Yoltunma  to  obtain  suc- 
cour for  the  Veientines  against  their 
foes.  In  the  answer  to  this  appli- 
cation  is  found  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  continued  neutrality  of 
the  Etruscans.  They  fotinded  their 
refusal  on  two  grounds — the  first, 
that  Veii  had  always  acted  inde- 
pendently in  declaring  and  making 
war  without  consulting  her  col- 
leagues ;  the  second,  that  the  nation 
was  threatened  by  an  invasion  of 
the  G^uls. 

Veii  was  thus  left  to  her  own 
resources. 

In  this  same  year  occurred  the 
phenomenon  of  the  rising  of  the 
Alban  Lake.  During  a  great 
drought  the  waters  began  mysteri- 
ously to  rise,  until  they  overflowed 
the  mouth  of  the  extinct  crater, 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and 
rushed  down  to  the  sea.  As  may 
readily  be  imagined,  this  was  re- 
garded as  supernatural,  and  formed 
the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  hostile  camps.  A  Yeientine 
soothsayer,  who  had  been  induced 
by  the  wiles  of  a  Roman  soldier  to 
come  out  from  the  city,  being 
carried  off  and  handed  over  to  the 
Senate,  declared,  according  to  Livy, 
that  Veii  should  never  be  taken 
until  the  water  was  run  out  of  the 
Lake  of  Alba.  Plutarch's  state- 
ment is  difierent.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  *  That  the  city  could  never 
be  taken  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban 
Lake,  which  had  now  forsaken 
their  bed,  and  found  new  passages, 
were  turned  back,  or  so  diverted 
as  to  prevent  their  mixing  with  the 
sea.'  The  reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  was  consulted  by  deputies 


from  the  Senate,  confirmed  the 
dictum  of  the  soothsayer,  and  conn- 
selled  the  shutting  up  of  the  waters 
in  their  ancient  bed  if  possible,  or, 
if  not,  the  cutting  of  canals  to  dis- 
tribute it  over  the  land.  This  coun- 
sel was  further  confirmed  by  the 
predictions  of  the  Sibylline  Books. 
Camillus  accordingly  set  about 
the  construction  of  an  emissarium, 
which  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  for  3,937  feet  in  length.  Its 
dimensions  were  from  6^  to  10  feet 
in  height  at  difierent  points,  and 
more  than  3  feet  in  breadth, 
having  a  fall  throughout  its  entire 
length  of  about  10  feet.  The  rock 
is  ash  grey  peperino  and  lava, 
and  extremely  hard.  It  was  bored 
from  the  side  of  the  sea  towards 
the  lake.  The  sluice  chamber  was 
built  of  enormous  squared  blocks  of 
volcanic  rock,  whose  extraordinary 
size  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  be- 
holder with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. There  it  stands,  in  per- 
fect preservation  to  this  day,  the 
one  year's  work  of  Roman  nawy- 
citizens,  a  monument  of  their  in- 
domitable energy  and  advanced 
engineering  skill.  The  descent  to 
the  sluice  for  the  modem  traveller 
is  from  Castel  Grandolfo,  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  the 
Pope,  about  a  mile  from  Albano. 
The  water  runs  down  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  Tiber,  being  utilised 
for  irrigation  on  the  way.  Work 
of  this  nature  was  not  entirely  un- 
known at  this  time,  and  the  art  is 
supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Etruscans.  At  Veii,  the 
Ponte  Sodo,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  a  tunnel  236  feet  long,  13 
feet  broad,  and  19  feet  high,  may 
be  cited  as  an  example.  The  next 
mine  the  Romans  cut  was  under 
the  Veientine  citadel.^  A  ounicu- 
lum  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  directly 
under  the  temple  of  Juno.  By  this 
mine  the  Roman  soldiers  entered 


^  Note  the  striking  parallel  bet'ween  Troy  and  Veii  in  their  siege  luid  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  fall.    Both  sieges  lasted  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  Veii  the  mine  of 
Ckadllus  takes  the  place  of  the  famouB  wooden  horse. 
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and  took  their  post  nnder  the  place 
of  sacrifice.  The  king  of  Veil  was 
in  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  the 
soothsajer  had  just  declared,  '  Qoi 
ejus  hostiad  exta  prosecnisset  ei  vic- 
toriam  dari/^  when  the  concealed 
enemies  arose  from  ont  the  earth, 
and,  completing  the  sacrifice,  ad- 
mitted their  comrades  within  the 
city.  Once  within,  the  city  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  the  work  of 
butchery  began.  All  we  hear  now 
is  the  historian's  calm  couple  of 
lines  :  '  The  Yeientines  themselves, 
according  to  the  barbarous  practice 
of  ancient  times,  had  all  been  put  to 
the  sword  or  sold  into  slavery.'* 
The  city  was  completely  sacked. 
But  the  Bomans,  says  the  tradition, 
were  cheered  by  a  most  propitious 
omen.  Desiring  to  remove  the 
statue  of  Juno,  they  asked  her  if 
she  would  go  with  them,  and  she, 
bowing,  signified  assent.  And  so 
vouths,  with  hands  clean  from 
blood,  bore  the  statue  of  the  con- 
senting goddess  towards  Rome, 
Juno,  with  veiled  head,  signifying 
her  empire  over  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  earth ;  holding  a 
sceptre  as  queen  over  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  mistress  of  wealth  in 
com  and  fruit ;  Domiduca,  the 
home  leader,  guardian  of  the  ways, 
and  patroness  of  the  marriage  bed. 
Fit  symbol,  her  departure,  of  the 
completeness  of  the  conquest.  But 
before  her  she  sent  her  herald  hand- 
maiden. Iris,  the  unstable,  provoker 
of  discord,  and  emblem  of  the  muta- 
bility of  riches ;  and  the  peacock  to 
perch  upon  high  places,  and  raising 
his  harsh  voice,  to  spread  his  gaudy 
tail,  set  with  the  eyes  of  Argus 
whom  Hermes  slew.  Observe  the 
fitness  of  this  Juno  myth  to  the 
fortunes  of  Rome,  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  fall  of  Yeii.  And  this 
was  her  blessing  to  them— discord 
over  distribution  of  spoil,  the  im- 
peachment of  their  rulers  for  cor- 
ruption,   and   the    exile    of  their 


Dictator,  culminating  in  foreign  in- 
vasion and  the  burning  of  their  city. 

For  while  internal  discords  w^re 
raging  more  significant  events  were 
taking  place  beyond  the  walls.  The 
long-expected  Gauls  had  arrived  in 
Etruria,  led  by  their  king  Brennus. 
At  the  siege  of  Glusium  the  Roman 
ambassador  was  observed  bv  the  in- 
vading king  to  take  part  on  the  side  of 
the  Etruscans ;  whereupon  the  Gallic 
forces  were  at  once  witndrawn,  and, 
the  siege  being  raised,  were  marched 
upon  Rome.  The  Romans  met 
them  at  Allia,  but  being  grievoasly 
defeated,  betook  themselves  to  the 
capital  and  awaited  a  siege.  Many 
who  had  fled  took  refuge  in  Yeii. 
Brennus  entered  Rome  by  the  Col- 
line  Gate,  and  burned  the  city,  little 
more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  its  foundation.  The 
story  of  the  salvation  of  thd  Capitol 
by  ^e  watchfulness  of  the  sacred 
geese,  and  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
uauls  by  Camillus,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition. 

The  action  of  the  Romans  under 
this  calamity  affords  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  Yeii, 
for,  their  representatives  having 
met,  after  a  long  deliberation  it 
was  resolved  to  evacuate  Rome  in 
favour  of  Yeii,  and  to  this  they 
were  urged  by  a  consideration  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  public  and 
private  building  of  the  conquered 
city.  This  resomtion  was  overruled, 
and  Rome  was  rebuilt,  but  the 
Yeientic  workshops  continued  to 
be  occupied  until  five  years  later, 
when  the  Senate,  jealous  of  the 
new  colony,  or  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  the  nation  after  her 
long  struggles,  issued  an  edict 
compelling  all  Romans  to  return  to 
the  parent  city  on  pain  of  death. 

From  this  time  the  area  of  the 
Etruscan  city  lapsed  into  pasture 
ground,  and  to  it  and  to  the  lands 
about  it,  which  had  been  parcelled 
ont  to  Roman  fathers  and    sons. 


•  LiTy  V.  21. 

•  Dddell,  The  StutUnfi  Bom,  p.  ill. 
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seven  jngera  to  each,  were  driven 
ont  the  oxen  and  the  goodly  sheep ; 
nntil  in  the  course  of  years  every 
trace  of  the  existence  of  a  habita- 
tion was  obliterated,  and  the  story 
of  Veil  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
myth  without  historical  foundation, 
liucius  Florns,  writing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  says : 

'  In  this  place  were  Yeientines 
once ;  now  who  bears  in  mind  that 
they  were  ?  what  relics  ?  what 
token  ?  Honest  annalists  are  at 
their  wits'  end  to  make  us  believe 
that  there  ever  yras  a  Veil.**® 

The  quality  of  the  land  was  not 
suitable  for  agricxdtural  purposes, 
and  especially  unsuited  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine.  No  dXvii 
oivoirc^oc,  the  flowery  meadows  of 
Veil,  if  we  may  trust  Horace,  who 
sneers  at  poor  Opimius  *  qui  Yeien- 
tanum  festis  potare  diebus  solitus,' 
or  Martial,  who  complains : 

Yeientana  mihi  misces,  tu  massica  potas, 
Ol&cere  haec  malo  pocnla  quam  bibere. 

In  later  times  the  scholiast  Acron 
thus  describes  the  land :  'Yeientana 
est  civitas  CampanisB,  in  qua  nas- 
citur  pessimum  vinum.' 

And  to  this  day  it  sustains  its 
character.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  a  pezza  (3,160  square  yards) 
of  vineyard  in  the  Roman  Campagna 
is  calculated  at  four  botte,  or  rather 
more  than  800  imperial  gallons  of 
wine.  In  a  vineyard  in  the  Yeien- 
tine  district  which  I  had  occasion 
to  inspect,  the  yield  per  pezza  was 
only  1 70  gallons,  or  little  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  other. 

That  this  was  the  character  of 
the  land  is  further  proved  by  the 
&ilures  to  colonise  it.  Under 
Julius  Caesar  a  distribution  of  the 
Veientine  ager  was  made  as  a 
reward  to  the  soldiery ;  but  the 
gift  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
appreciated,  for  under  Augustus 
the  lands  were  again  incorporated 
in  Roman  territory,  and  a  colony 


was  established,  as  we  leam  firom 
an  inscription  beginning  'Centum 
Yin  Mumcipinm  Augusti  YeiebtiBy' 
which  was  found  in  situ.  It  refers 
to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  about  36  A.D. 
The  absence  of  reference  to  this 
colony  and  the  scant  remaina  of 
buildings  point  to  no  great  pros- 
perity. Ail  that  is  known  is  that 
as  a  municipality  it  existed  down 
to  the  days  of  Gonstantine.  After 
this  period  even  the  name  of  Yeii 
was  lost.  For  about  eight  cen- 
turies it  is  unmentioned.  But  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  there  are  records  of  a 
Castello  occupying  a  hill  in  the 
vicinity.  This  hill  is  said  not  to 
have  been  within  the  area  of  the 
walls  of  Yeii,  but  considering  the 
great  natural  facilities  for  defence 
of  the  ground  immediately  about  it, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  it  should  not 
have  been  included.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  probability  that  this  very  hiU 
was  the  site  of  the  citadel  whereon 
stood  the  memorable  Temple  of 
Juno.  It  had  now  come  to  be 
called  by  the  characteristic  name 
of  Isola,  or  island,  and  another  hill 
was  called  '  of  the  Bridge  Yeneno,^ 
<¥hich  being  identified  with  the 
Ponte  Sodo  over  the  Cremens 
affords  another  easily  recogpiisable 
point. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  only  hear 
of  Isola  quite  incidentally.  Under 
John  XYII.  this  castello  belonged 
to  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
SS.  Cosmus  and  Damianus,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  powerful  Orsini 
family.  Many  armies  on  their  way 
to  and  from  Rome  passed  through  or 
rested  there.  Notably  Henry,  Count 
of  Luxemburg,  and  Emperor,  after 
leaving  Pisa,  and  passing  by  way  of 
Siena  and  Yiterbo,  slept  at  Isola 
surrounded  by  his  seven  hundred 
horsemen,  and  next  morning  went 
on  to  Rome  to  be  crowned. 

The  Orsini  held  it  on  a  very  un- 
certain tenure,  being  at  continual 


**  Luciius  Annens  Floras,  i.  12. 
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strife  with  the  fiunilj  of  the  Colonna 
of  Paliano. 

In  January  1485,  on  a  report 
of  the  death  of  the  Pope  (Inno- 
cent VIII.)  the  Orsini  advanced 
upon  Borne,  bnt  were  met  bj  the 
Colonna,  who  took  Isola,  and 
from  the  Tnttavilla  and  other 
friends  of  the  Orsini  wrested 
Nemi,  Gbnzano,  and  Frascati.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tnrj  Isola  was  restored  to  the  Orsini 
by  Pope  Borgia,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years  that  family 
held  anintermpted  possession  of  it 
until  1573,  when  the  extravagant 
Paolo  Giordano  Orsini,  compelled 
to  realise,  sold  it  to  Cardinal 
Famese.  The  Castello  then  ac- 
quired its  present  name  of  Isola 
Pamese.  The  Famese  family, 
which  rose  to  eminence  under  Alex- 
ander VI. — the  founder  of  its  for- 
tunes was  Julia  Farnese,  La  Bella, 
the  Pontiff's  mistress — had  at  this 
time  a  strong  footing  in  Boman 
Etruria.  Fameto,  named  after 
them,  Caprarolo  and  Capodimonte, 
had  ^wsed  into  their  hands.  In 
1667  Isola  Famese  belonged  to  the 
Duchy  of  Castro,  or  Bonciglione, 
and  in  1800  to  the  Princess  Mari- 
anna  of  Savoy.  Subsequently  it 
was  inherited  by  the  Queen  of 
Sardinia. 

So  much  history  tells  us,  and 
little  as  it  is  we  found  it  hard  to 
believe  as  we  wandered  among  the 
tangled  brushwood  and  through  the 
shadowy  woods,  startling  number, 
less  lizards  and  snakes,  and  gather- 
ing wild  asparagus.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  except  here  and  there 
portions  of  wall,  brown  and  soft- 
looking  and  much  be-lichened,  and 
the  two  bridges  (if  bridges  they 
may  be  called),  Sodo  and  Formello. 
Archssologists  have  discovered  eight 
gates.  The  walls  were  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  soft  tufaceous 
stone  of  quadrangular  shape,  very 
solidly  built,  and  resembling  the 
buildings  of  the  Bomans  under  the 
BepubUc.  The  stones  were  laid 
alternately  lengthwise    and  cross- 


wise, and  in  length  were  about 
twice  their  height.  The  bridges  are 
tunnels  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
through  which  the  river  was  diverted 
from  its  original  bed  to  form  a 
moat  round  the  walls.  All  the  roads 
which  have  been  laid  bare  are 
unquestionably  Boman,  fashioned 
of  huge  flint  polygons  as  their 
custom  was. 

It  was  only  when  we  passed 
beyond  the  girdle  of  these  eternal 
walls,  and  visited  the  tombs,  that 
we  fally  realised  that  a  city  had 
stood  there. 

According  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  ancient  nations,  the  sepul- 
chres are  beyond  the  gates.  The 
Athenians  buried  their  dead  on  the 
road  to  Piraeus ;  the  Bomans  along 
the  Appian  Way;  and  the  Veien- 
tines  on  a  wind-blown  hill — all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  cities,  for 
the  care  of  the  abodes  of  the  dead 
was  a  cardinal  virtue  with  all  of 
them.  But  to  the  Veientines  their 
dead  were  their  gods,  and  the  tombs 
were  temples. 

They  fashioned  the  grave  of  the 
deceased  after  the  manner  of  his 
dwelling  in  life;  put  an  obolus  in 
his  mouth  to  pay  ferry,  and  laid  his 
arms  and  his  tokens  of  honour — 
generally  vases  gained  as  prizes 
in  games — beside  his  couch.  The 
priest  was  a  Shaman — a  spirit 
medium  who  interpreted  between 
the  souls  of  t.he  departed  and  their 
relations  on  earth.  And  they  came 
out,  those  relatives,  on  festivals  to 
the  tombs  of  their  forefathers, 
strewing  flowers  and  holding  bou- 
quets in  these  the  counterparts  of 
their  houses.  At  Veii  ancestral  souls 
at  rest  in  the  asphodel  meadows  of 
the  Happy  Islands  were  the  object  of 
the  aspirsktions  of  their  descendants. 
The  Temple  of  Juno  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii 
contradicts  this  theory ;  but  we  can 
readily  explain  it  by  regarding  it  as 
an  institution  borrowed  from  the 
Bomans,  the  first  trace  of  Greek 
influence,  and  connected  with  the 
system  of   EtmsicMi  ^k^^kt^  v^\ 
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Borcerj  rather  than  with  their  re- 
ligion. 

At  Yeii  the  tombs  were  of  various 
kinds,  from  the  simple  cell  cat  in  the 
volcanic  stratum  near  the  surface 
and  covered  with  a  tumulus,  to  the 
Oampana  tomb  with  its  double  ves- 
tibule and  two  compartments  in  the 
interior.  Intermediate  between  these 
two  forms  we  saw  many  single- 
chambered  tombs  famished  with 
doors.  These  are  principally  hewn 
out  of  the  rock. 

The  Campana  Tomb — so  called 
because  of  its  discovery  by  Com- 
mendator  Campana — is  by  far  the 
most  interesting.  We  entered 
warily  with  lighted  torches  and 
macintoshes — for  the  air  is  deadly 
chill — into  the  presence  of  skeletons 
^»300  years  old,  laid  out  on  stone 
beds,  with  armour  and  urns  and 
shreds  of  clothing  about  them. 
On  the  partition  wall  between  the 
outer  and  inner  compartments  of 
the  interior  is  a  fresco  painting, 
representing  human  figures  and 
horses  in  black  and  white  and 
brick  colour.  It  closely  resembles 
Egyptian  work,  both  in  the  forms 
of  the  figures  depicted  and  in  the 
general  attitudes  and  treatment. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  fresco  in 
Italy.  In  the  inner  compartment 
are  cinerary  urns.  These  are  of 
three  descriptions : 

1.  Black. 

2.  Painted  *a  corpo.' 

3.  Painted  on  varnish. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  latter. 

The  figures  painted  upon  them 
generally  represent  winged  genii, 
animals,  and  trusses.  Some  have 
shells  or  husks  (haccelli)  and  other 
ornaments  in  relief  and  incision. 

The  art  of  vase-painting  is  that 
by  which  we  have  learned  most  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Etruscans.  One  vase  has  been 
found  at  Veii  of  peculiar  interest 
in  this  respect.  It  nas  two  handles, 
.  and  is  pamted  on  both  sides  with 
a  oontiniious  subject.  On  the  one 
side  are  depicted  two  armed  warriors 
MB  conBict,    Between  them  at  their 


feet  lies  one  vanquished,  and  at 
either  side  stands  a  woman  waiting 
to  crown  the  victor.  On  the  other 
side  the  conqueror  returns  trium- 
phant, riding  in  a  higa^  which  is 
driven  by  a  warrior  and  accom- 
panied by  women.  Cannia  suggests 
that  this  was  probably  the  prize 
at  the  GKuochi  delle  Palestre  or 
wrestling  matches. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks :  *  It  may  be 
said  that  the  ceramic  art  of  the 
Etruscans  has  been  the  one  great 
permanent  legacy  which  they  have 
bequeathed  to  the  world.'  He  does 
not  state  whether  he  has  any 
grounds  for  attributing  the  art 
spirit  to  the  Etruscans  rather  than 
to  the  *  Finnic'  substratum  over 
which  they  ruled.  Cannia  holds 
that  the  art  was  indigenous,  and 
discredits  the  theory  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
ground  principally  that  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  had  no  inter- 
communication in  the  earliest  times. 
But  if  we  refer  to  the  Homeric 
Hymn  which  I  have  mentioned, 
we  find  at  least  legendary  tradition 
that  the  Etruscans  did  visit  the 
remote  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  nay,  more,  the  Captain 
said  he  hoped  to  reach  Egypt  or 
Cyprus  or  the  Hyperboreans,  or 
even  farther  off*.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  fleet,  and  their 
piratical  use  of  it,  down  to  474 
B.C.,  when  Hiero  of  Syracuse  de- 
stroyed it.  The  designs  and  colour- 
ing of  Etruscan  vases  have  a  strong 
affinity  with  Egyptian  work,  even 
to  a  resemblance  in  the  signs  of 
the  ScarabsBus  and  serpent  and  eye. 
The  earliest  Chiusi  vases  found  in 
the  sepulchres  have  no  pictorial 
design — merely  a  rough  scratching 
on  the  terra-cotta  for  ornament 
The  later  vase-painting  bears  evi- 
dence of  Greek  influence ;  but  as  it 
is  extremely  difficult  even  approxi- 
mately to  fix  the  date  of  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  from  it  any  con- 
clusions as  to  its  origin. 

But  Etruscan  art  has  come  down 
evQu  to  the  present  day  in  anotlmr 
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form — in  plaster  work;  and  you 
may  see  plenty  of  it  on  the  conntiy 
walls  round  Florencje.  A  long  wall 
in  the  Via  de'  Novoli,  near  the 
Villa  Careggi  is  the  best  example 
I  know ;  there  is  no  lack,  however, 
and  one  sees  traces  wherever  walls 
are  left  untouched  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Buskin  alludes  to  this  in  a 
note  to  the  Third  of  his  Mornings 
in  Florence,  as  follows : 

Etruscan  Art  remains  in  its  o-wn  Italian 
valleys  of  the  Amo  and  Upper  Tiber,  in 
one  unbroken  series  of  work,  from  the 
soTenth  century  before  Christ  to  this 
hour,  where  the  country  whitewasher  still 
scratches  his  plaster  in  Etruscan  patterns. 
All  Florentine  work  of  the  finest  kind — 
Luca  del  la  Robbia's,  Ghiberti's,  Donat«llo*8, 
Filippo  Lippi's,  Botticelli's,  Fra  Angelico's 
— is  absolutely  pure  Etruscan,  merely 
changing  its  subjects,  and  representing  the 
Virgin  instead  of  Athena,  and  Christ  in- 
stead of  Jupiter. 

Columbaria  have  also  been  found 
in  at  least  two  places.  We  came 
upon  them  quite  unexpectedly  in 
our  walk.  We  thought  we  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Veii, 
and  were  being  rather  hurried 
homewards  by  our  guide,  longing 
for  his  pranzo,  when  a  rock  ap- 
peared among  the  trees,  more  than 
naif  hidden,  standing  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  having  little  quadran- 
gular cells  for  the  reception  of  urns 
and  loculi,  or  shelves  for  corpses 
hewn  out  of  its  surface,  precisely 
similar  to  those  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs, only  above  ground. 

What  else  of  interest  the  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  refer 
to  the  period  of  the  municipium. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
twelve  Ionic  columns,  'which  now 
adom  the  facade  of  the  present 
post-office  in  the  Piazza  Colonna  at 


Rome*  Six  smaller  columns  were 
found  in  the  same  place,  which, 
together  with  the  twelve  larger, 
were  probably  designed  for  a 
small  basilica,  which  was  never 
completed. 

A  round  altar-base,  with  the  title 
'Pietatis  Sacrum,'  which  is  now 
in  the  Lateran  Museum,  may 
perhaps  be  more  ancient,  and  have 
been  utilised  by  the  colonists,  who 
may  have  added  the  inscription. 
The  beautiful  statue  of  Tiberius, 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Vati- 
can, was  taken  from  Veii.  It  is 
much  the  most  important  discovery 
of  sculpture  there,  although  about 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  monu- 
ments of  various  kinds  have  re- 
warded the  researches  of  the  exca- 
vators, who  have  placed  them  in 
the  Vatican  and  Lateran  Museums. 
No  sculpture  of  any  kind  dating 
from  the  Etruscan  epoch  has  come 
to  light,  if  we  except  two  lions 
found  on  watch  at  the  door  of  the 
Campana  Tomb.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  Romans  carried  off  every- 
thing, as  they  did  the  statue  of 
Juno ;  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
the  art  of  sculpture  may  not  have 
been  cultivated,  owing  to  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  stone  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  a  rich  harvest  awaits  future 
excavators  on  this  ground.  But, 
apart  from  archaeological  reasons,  a 
visit  will  repay  a  thousand  fold  the 
little  trouble  which  is  needed  to 
reach  it ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  to  me 
that  the  crowds  of  English  who 
annually  inundate  Rome  do  not 
oftener  seize  the  pleasure  which  lies 
so  near. 

R.  C. 
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STUDIES  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 


IX.  KRILOFF. 

KARAMSIN  by  his  Letters  of  a 
JKitf «ian  TraveZfer,  andJukovskj 
}yy  his  nnmerons  adaptations  from 
the  poets  of  Germany  and  England, 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  Rus- 
sian literature,  and  effectually  re- 
lieved it  from  that  subserviency  to 
the  pseudo-classicists  of  France, 
which  had  characterised  it  in  its 
earlier  stages.  But  for  its  full 
development  it  was  necessary  that 
it  shoidd  be  made  free  of  all  foreign 
tutelage,  and  become  through  the 
employment  of  the  common,  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  people  the 
exponent  of  national  faith,  habits, 
and  traditions.  This,  the  last  and 
most  difficult,  step  in  its  progress 
towards  self-dependence  was  made 
by  Kriloff,  who  of  all  Russian 
writers  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
to  foreign  readers,  owing  to  the 
admirable  translations  of  his  Fables 
that  have  been  published  in  French 
and  English  by  M.  Bougeault,  Mr. 
Ralston,  and  others. 

Ivan  Andreevitch  Kriloff  was 
bom  at  Moscow  in  1768,  according 
to  most  of  his  biographers,  but 
there  are  good  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing 1764  to  have  been  the  year  of 
his  birth.  ^  His  first  years  were 
passed  at  Orenberg,  where  his 
father  was  engaged  in  active  service 
against  Pugatcheff  and  his  parti- 
sans, but  when  the  rebellion  was 
completely  crushed  the  family  re- 
moved to  Tver,  where  they  resided 
till  the  death  of  the  father  in  1780. 
Though  completely  illiterate  her- 
self, his  mother  took  care  that  her 
son  should  receive  what  education 
a  provincial  town  could  afford,  and 
the  boy's  love  for  reading  supplied 
any  defects  in  his  school  instruc- 


tion. Many  of  his  leisure  honn, 
we  are  told,  were  passed  in  strotO- 
ing  about  the  markets  and  wharves 
of  the  town,  on  his  return  firom 
whence  he  would  amuse  his  oom>> 
rades  and  friends  by  relating,  in  the 
genuine  idiomatic  language  of  the 
people,  some  of  the  humorous 
scenes  he  had  witnessed ;  and  these 
strolls  may  be  regarded  as  the 
original  source  of  that  nationaHtj 
in  diction  and  style  which  he  after- 
wards displayed  in  his  sketohee  of 
popular  life.  The  death  of  her  hua- 
band  caused  Kriloff*s  mother  to 
remove  with  her  son  to  Petersbuigi 
where  after  many  rebuffs  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  publisher  to 
print  a  comic  opera,  which  he  had 
written  during  his  residence  at 
Tver.  This,  Ins  first  literary  pro- 
duction, was  soon  followed  by  two 
tragedies,  Philomel  and  Oleopaira, 
but  none  of  the  three  obtained 
any  success ;  and  the  tragedies,  to 
tell  the  truth,  are  written  exactly 
in  that  false,  declamatory  styk 
which  Kriloff  himself,  some  yeasSr 
later,  so  sharply  ridiculed  in  hial 
burlesque- drama,  Frince  l^rumptuj 
In  1788  Kriloff*s  mother  died,  and^; 
obliged  from  the  scantiness  of  hiB. 
income  to  seek  some  profession^- 
and  little  suited  by  character  to  senro: 
as  a  Government  clerk,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to. 
the  theatre  and  to  journalism.  He> 
accordingly  started  a  satirical  papei^ 
under  the  title  of  Letters  f rain  BeloWj 
and  then,  setting  up  a  printing 
press  of  his  own  in  the  lower  storey 
of  a  bouse  near  the  Summer  Garden, 
and  now  the  palace  of  Prince  Olden- 
burg, commenced,  in  conjunction 
with  Klushine,  the  publication  of 
The  Spectator,  which,  however,  was 
only  continued  for  twelve  months. 


'  On  this  point,  see  Grot's  Literary  L{fe  of  Kriloff,  pp.  31-33. 
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and  then  replaced  by  TJm  Peters^ 
hurg  Mercury,  At  the  same  time, 
be  contributed  some  slight  pieces 
to  the  theatre,  namely,  The  Furi- 
ous Family^  The  Wags,  and  An 
Author  in  the  Antechamber,  >  Bat 
neither  his  journals  nor  bis  come- 
dies brought  him  much  profit,  the 
list  of  sabscribers  to  the  former 
nerer  exceeding  two  hnndred  names, 
and  occasionally  falling  short  even 
of  that  small  number.  It  was  pro- 
bably his  ill-success  as  journalist 
and  dramatist  that  induced  him,  in 
1 797,  to  accept  the  place  of  Russian 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Prince 
Oolitzin.  The  prince,  once  a  spe- 
cial favourite  witn  the  E  mperor  Paul, 
had  fiedlen  into  great  disgrace  for 
baying  presumed  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  a  certain  courtesan, 
and  was  ordered  to  live,  during  his 
royal  master*s  pleasure,  on  his  es- 
tate in  the  government  of  Elieff. 
It  was  here  that  Wiegel,  then  a 
boy,  first  became  acquainted  with 
Kxiloff,  of  whose  strange,  rough 
manners  and  disposition  he  has  given 
us  a  very  faithful,  if  not  altogether 
flattering,  description.  *  In  his  gait 
and  conduct,'  he  tells  us,  'in  his 
figure  and  corpulence,  as  well  as 
in  his  speech,  there  was  something 
bearish;  he  was  then  more  active 
than  in  later  years,  but  even  at  that 
time  he  was  noted  for  his  indolence, 
untidiness,  and  gluttony.  But  in 
spite  of  his  uncouthness  he  was 
richly  endowed  with  nearly  every 
talent  and  capacity,  and  was  al- 
ready a  fair  poet,  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, and  a  good  mathematician. 
Although  so  lethargic  by  nature 
he  was  perfect  as  a  tutor.  Our 
lessons  were  almost  entirely  of  a 
conversational  character;  he  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  awakening  the 
curiosity  of  his  pupils,  encouraged 
them  to  ask  questions,  and  answered 
them  in  that  clear,  homely,  idio- 
matic language,  which  he  has  em. 


ployed  in  his  fables;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  owe  a  large  portion 
of  whatever  little  intelligence  or 
knowledge  I  possess  to  his  wise 
system  of  tuition.^  It  was  whilst 
thus  engaged  that  Kriloff  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Anne  Alexeevna 
Constantinoff,  to  whom;  under  the- 
name  of  Annette  he  has  dedicated 
some  poems,  which  were  found 
after  his  death  among  his  papers. 
But,  owing  to  the  complete  absence 
of  any  information  beyond  what 
these  poems  afford,  we  know 
nothing  of  this  episode  in  his  life, 
except  that  for  some  reason  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted  his  love 
was  rejected.  Once  indeed,  when 
looking  over  the  old  numbers  of 
The  Spectator  with  a  friend,  in  reply 
to  the  question  why  his  Ods  to 
Fortune  was  written  in  so  melan- 
choly a  tone,  Elriloffanswered  some- 
what hurriedly :  *  Ah,  my  dear 
friend,  something  had  then  hap- 
pened, which  it  would  be  ridiculous 
now  for  an  old  man  to  relate,  but 
which  then.  ...  I  was  in  despair 
and  more  than  once  wept  like  a 
child.  .  .  .  But  who  has  not  been 
young,  and  who  not  acted  foolishly 
in  his  life  ? '  ^  After  the  coronation 
of  Alexander  I.,  Prince  Golitzin 
was  allowed  to  return  to  the  capital, 
and,  being  appointed  military  go- 
vernor of  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
offered  Kriloff  a  place  in  his  chan- 
cery ;  but,  though  the  latter  accepted 
it,  he  did  not  long  retain  it,  and 
soon  returned  to  Petersburg.  He 
wrote  a  few  more  pieces  for  the 
theatre,  one  of  which,  The  Fashion^ 
able  Lady,  achieved  considerable 
popularity,  but,  having  shown  two 
or  three  fables  he  had  composed  to 
his  friend  Dmetrieff,  and  the  latter 
having  expressed  a  warm  approval 
of  them,  Kriloff  was  induced  to 
write  some  more,  and  in  1809  a 
small  volume,  containing  twenty- 
three  fables,  was  published.     The 


•  WiegeTs  Memoirs^  i.  242. 

•  Grot,  lAtsrary  Life  of  Kriloff ,  p.  13. 
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first  lie  ever  wrote  was  The  Oak 
a/nd  the  Beedj  a  translation  of  La 
Fontaine's  Le  Ghene  et  le  Roseau, 
bnt  to  each  edition  fresh  additions 
were  made,  the  last,  published 
daring  his  lifetime  in  1843,  ^^^~ 
taining  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  &bles.^  Of  these,  it  should 
be  remembered,  only  thirty-seven 
are  translated  or  adapted  from 
foreign  authors,  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  being  en- 
tirely of  his  own  invention.  They 
were  mostly  written  between  the 
years  1806  and  1818,  after  which 
date  Kriloff  wrote  but  little  and 
rarely.  When  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion by  a  lady  why  he  composed 
so  little,  he  replied :  *  I  would  much 
rather  that  people  should  grumble 
because  I  do  not  write,  than  that 
they  should  ask  why  I  go  on 
writing.'  In  181 2  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  librarians  in  the 
Imperial  Public  Library,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  'From  this  period,'  writes 
Pletneff  in  his  interesting  biography 
of  £[riloff,  'began  a  new  ei*a  in 
the  life  of  our  poet,  and  up  to  184 1 — 
the  year  in  which  he  resigned  his 
office — ^he  had  an  easy,  quiet,  mo- 
notonous,  stagnant  kind  of  exist- 
ence, making  no  change  in  his 
daily  habits,  literary  occupations, 
or  even  in  his  lodging.  Except 
when  he  went  to  the  Library,  where 
his  duties  were  extremely  light  and 
easy,  or  to  dine  at  the  Enghsh 
Club,  and  play  at  cards,  or  oftener 
doze  over  a  newspaper,  after  dinner, 
he  rarely  quitted  his  home  and  took 
no  share  in  public  active  life.  From 
mere  ennui  he  now  and  then  wrote 
a  new  fable,  but  spent  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  reading  trumpery 
romances,  generally  old  ones;  and 
these  he  reisid,  not  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  any  new  ideas,  but  simply 


to  kill  time.'  *    The  services  which 
Kriloff  had  rendered  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  were  not  for- 
gotten,  though  he  lived  thus  se- 
cluded from  the  world;  and,  with 
that  kindly  generosity  which  has 
always  distinguished  the  relations 
between  the  Government  of  Russia 
and   her  chief  Uterary  men,   care 
was  taken  that  the  last  years  of  his 
life  should  be  passed  in  competence 
and  ease.    Not  only  was  he  allowed 
to  keep  his  salary  a^r  he  had  re- 
signed his  post  as  librarian,  but  a 
pension  on  an  unusually  liberal  scale 
was  granted  him.     And  when  some 
ill-disposed  persons  managed  that 
the  Emperor  should  be  acquainted 
with   KrilofTs  unfortunate  passion 
for  gaming,  Nicholas  significantly 
replied:  *I  do  not  care  about  Kriloff 
wasting    the    money    given    him, 
but  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  he 
were  to    waste    the  talents    with 
which    God    has    endowed    him.' 
These  words  sufficiently  show  the 
esteem  in  which  the  great  fabulist 
was  held,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that,  if  in  the  beginning  of  his  career 
he   had  to  struggle  with  poverty, 
his  old  age   was  free  from  every 
kind  of   pecuniary  difficulty    and 
embarrassment.      He  died  in   the 
year  1844,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
nis  age. 

*  Kriloff  was  born  to  us  only  in 
his  fortieth  year,'  writes  Pletneff, 
wishing  us  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  till  he  commenced  writing 
fables  that  he  discovered  his  true 
and  real  vocation.  But  the  criti- 
cism  can  only  be  accepted  in  part, 
nor  is  it  just  to  make  such  a 
marked  distinction  between  his  ear- 
1  ier  and  later  literary  labours.  Kriloff 
was  a  fabulist  even  before  he  com- 
posed his  first  fable.  Many  of  his 
satirical  papers,  published  in  the 
three  journals  which  he  edited,  are 


*  The  last,  being  the  I99ih  of  Eriloff*8  Fables,  entitled  Speckled  Sheep^  was  not  pnb- 
liahed  till  manj  years  after  his  death,  and  first  appeared  in  the  Busaian  Archives  for  1867, 

•  Life  of  Kriloff,  prefixed  to  the  Complete  Works  of  Kriloff  {1%$^  edition),  i.  lix. 
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really  apologues  in  form,  directed 
s^inst  the  same  vices  and  failings 
which  in  his  fatles  he  aflerwards 
attacked,  in  a  similar  spirit,  though 
in  a  more  artistic  and  polished 
style.  There  is  consequently  an 
intimate  connection  between  these 
two  periods  of  his  literary  career, 
and  Kriloff,  when  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  his  friend  Dmetrieff, 
and  resolved  to  write  henceforth 
nothing  but  fables,  did  not  abandon 
his  old  sphere  for  a  new  one,  but 
continued  the  career  of  satirist, 
which  he  had  already  adopted  as 
l)eing  most  natural  to  his  genius. 

The  Letters  from  Below  consist  of 
a  series  of  epistles  received  by  the 
wise  magician  Malicoulmuk  from 
certain  friendly  gnomes,  and  refer 
principally  to  the  sad  disorders  that 
had  arisen  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
through  the  ill-advised  introduc- 
tion of  French  manners  and  fashions 
by  the  light-minded  Proserpine. 
The  satire  is  for  the  most  part  di- 
rected against  the  education,  then 
generally  given  to  the  children  of  the 
nobiKty,  which  imparted  to  them 
the  bare  superficialities  of  European 
civilisation,  and  not  only  failed  to 
make  them  enlightened  members  of 
society,  but  deprived  them  of  all 
the  better  traits  in  the  Russian 
national  character.  A  contempt 
for  their  own  country,  a  disregard 
for  its  customs,  a  neglect  of  its 
langaage,  a  feverish  pursuit  of  the 
vainest  and  emptiest  of  pleasures, 
and  a  misconception  of  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  upon  them  by 
their  birth  and  position,  were  the 
miserable  results  of  the  instruction 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  fo- 
reign adventurers,  whose  antece- 
dents perhaps  qualified  them  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  grooms  or  lackeys, 
but  rendered  them  altogether  unfit 
to  occupy  the  place  of  tutors  and 
teachers.  Those  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  kind  of  education 
too  often  patronised  by  the  Russian 


nobility,  even  in  our  own  days,  will 
acknowledge  the  justice  and  force 
of  KriloflTs  satire.  The  theme  of 
the  Letters  is  therefore  apparently 
the  same  vices  as  those  whicn 
Kantemier  denounced  in  his  satires 
and  Catherine  ridiculed  in  her  co- 
medies. But  there  is  a  strong  con- 
servative element  in  the  views  of 
Kriloff  whenever  he  judges  con- 
temporary life,  which  leads  him  to 
regret  that  departure  from  old 
forms  and  customs  advocated  by 
preceding  satirists  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  progress  and  reform. 
In  one  place,  for  example,  he  com- 
plains that,  since  education  had 
come  into  fashion,  roguery,  which 
before  was  simply  called  by  its 
proper  name,  had  impudently  as- 
sumed different  respectable  titles, 
and  thus  recommended  itself  to  the 
esteem  of  the  unwary.  With  equal 
bitterness  he  elsewhere  laments 
the  injurious  effects  produced  by 
new-fangled  ideas  of  enlightenment 
on  the  character  of  women,  *  who,* 
he  says,  'seem  to  think  that,  like 
Stilton  cheese,  they  are  only  worth 
anything  when  they  are  tainted.'* 
This  opposition  to  all  change  and  this 
prejudiced  attachment  to  antiquated 
habits  and  notions  explain  the  rea- 
son of  the  hostility  to  E^aramsin 
with  which  the  articles  by  Kriloff 
in  The  Spectator  and  in  The  Feters^ 
hurg  Mercurxj  are  inspired.  The 
unfortunate  Karamsin  is  attacked 
as  if  he  had  been  the  most  hot- 
headed of  revolutionists;  and  his 
presumption  in  preferring  writers 
like  Shakespeare  to  the  classical 
dramatists  of  France  provoked  criti- 
cisms distinguished  rather  by  their 
violence  than  by  their  logic  or  good 
sense.  But  the  attacks  to  which 
he  was  exposed  did  not  much  dis- 
turb Karamsin,  who  wisely  refrained 
from  entering  into  an  unseemly  con- 
troversy with  his  opponents,  whoso 
violence  only  excited  his  ridicule, 
as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters 


•  Complete  Works  qf  Kriloff,  i.  157. 
VOL.  XVL — NO.  XCIII.      ^EW  fi£BIE8. 
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to  Dmetrieff,  when  lie  writes:  'And 
80  Emine,  Kriloff,  Klnshme,  Tn- 
mansky,  and  Company,  have  ana- 
ihematifled  me  and  my  works. 
What  a  misfortune ! '  ^  We  shonld 
do  wrong  to  attribnte  this  opposition 
to  any  unworthy  f eelingof  rivahy 
or  envy  on  the  part  of  Kriloff  and 
his  fnends;  it  was  founded,  as 
GhJachoff  justly  remarks,  on  an  en- 
tire misapprehension  of  Karam- 
sin's  theory  and  views.  '  Karamsin 
loved  Russia  no  less  than  Kriloff, 
and  constantly  defended  the  main- 
tenance of  national  customs  and  the 
employment  of  the  national  lan- 
guage, but  his  patriotism  was  ot 
a  wider  and  more  enlightened 
kind.'» 

The  happiest  and  most  amusing 
of  KnlofiTs  satirical  papers  are 
perhaps  his  Story  of  GaMb  and  his 
jPanegyric  in  Memory  of  my  Grand- 
father. 

Gahib  was  a  mighty  sovereign, 
and  of  course  renowned  for  his 
wisdom,  though  *he  never  con- 
sulted nor  read  a  book,  since  books 
are  seldom  written  by  caliphs,'  and 
it  would  have  been  beneath  his 
dignity  to  learn  from  any  of  lower 
rank  than  himself.  He  patronised 
literature  and  science,  but  in  a 
judicious  way  ;  for,  by  occasionally 
hang^g  a  few  of  the  learned  men 
of  his  country,  he  took  care  that 
their  number  should  never  become 
dangerously  great ;  '  since  they  are 
like  candles :  let  a  moderate  num- 
ber bum,  and  a  pleasant  light 
is  provided,  but  have  too  many, 
and  there  is  danger  of  a  fire.' 
His  palace  was  furnished  with 
every  luxury,  and  amount  other 
curiosities  could  boast  of  a  small 
but  unique  collection  of  apes,  which 
had  been  trained  to  bow  and  grimace 
with  such  elegance,  that  many  of 
the  nobility,  in  their  eagerness  to 
learn  graceful  manners,  did  their 
best  to  imitate  these  clever  animals, 


and  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  which  made  the 
best  courtiers,  they  or  the  apes. 
Naturally  Cahib  had  his  paid  poets, 
who  never  failed  to  turn  their 
verses  to  good  account.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  once  wrote  a  glowing 
ode,  in  honour  of  a  certain  vizier, 
but,  when  he  came  to  present  his 
poetical  tribute  of  homage,  was 
informed  that  the  minister  had 
been  beheaded  early  that  morning, 
whereupon  ho  immediately  changed 
the  title  and  dedicated  it  to  his 
late  patron's  enemy  and  successor ; 
'  for  odes,'  as  he  dily  remarked  to 
a  friend,  '  are  like  silk  stockings^ 
and  can  be  stretched  to  fit  any 
foot.*  When  Cahib's  poets  did  not 
write  odes,  they  indulged  in  idyllic 
descriptions  of  the  innocence  and 
charms  of  shepherd  life,  and  so  ex- 
cited the  caliph's  curiosity  that 
he  resolved  with  his  own  eyes  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  rustic  felicity. 
He  accordingly  one  day  set  form, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  wise 
viziers,  and  in  truth  found  a  shep- 
herd sitting  beneath  a  hedge,  though 
he  was  not  playing  on  an  oaten  reed, 
but  crunching  a  morsel  of  stale 
bread ;  and  when  the  monarch,  sur- 
prised that  he  was  not  being  cheered 
by  the  company  of  his  sweet  Lesbia, 
enquired  where  the  shepherdess  was, 
he  was  told  that  '  she  had  gone  to 
town  to  sell  a  load  of  wood  and 
their  last  fowl  in  order  to  buy  some 
food.*  In  every  respect,  then, 
Cahib  was  the  happiest  of  rulers, 
and  no  sovereign  could  boast  of 
ministers  more  devoted,  or  less  dis- 
posed to  question  the  wisdom  of 
his  decisions,  or  contravene  any  of 
his  fancies  and  caprices.  And  the 
means  by  which  he  contrived  to 
surround  himself  with  such  pliant 
and  fiuthful  servants  were  as  simple 
as  they  were  effectual.  He  did  not 
fan  to  assemble  them  on  stated  oc- 
casions in  solemn  council,  and  in- 


»  Grot*  LiUrary  Life  of  KHlo£  p.  8. 
'  History  of  Svssian  Literature,  ii.  297. 
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yariably  commenoed  their  delibera- 
tions  by  informing  them  what 
line  of  policy  he  wished  to  pursoe, 
and  then  invited  their  advice  by 
addressing  them  in  a  speech  to  the 
following  purpose :  '  Qentlemen,  if 
any  of  yon  desire  to  express  his 
views  on  the  matter,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  speak  freely  and  without  re- 
straint, having  first  received  fifty 
stripes,  after  which  we  shall  be 
znost  happy  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say.'  In  this  way  the  wise 
Cahib  escaped  an  immense  amount 
of  palaver,  secured  the  unanimity 
of  his  ministers,  and  never  experi- 
enced the  annoyance  of  hearing 
opinions  that  were  contrary  to  his 
own. 

There  are  portions  of  KrilofTs 
tale  which  remind  us  of  his  fa- 
bles, and  the  story  he  relates  of  a 
painter  at  the  caliph's  court  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  &ble  with  its  con- 
cluding appropriate  moral.  The 
painter  had  won  no  little  glory  by  his 
execution  of  a  picture  of  Venus, 
which  was  purchased  by  a  princess, 
and  when  hung  up  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  her  palace  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  admiration.  A  num- 
ber of  visitors  came  daily  to  see  it, 
and  the  canvas  on  which  it  was 
painted,  remarking  these  crowds 
of  admirers,  vainly  imagined  itself 
to  be  the  object  that  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectators.  It 
was,  however,  soon  undeceived, 
thanks  to  a  plain-spoken  spider,  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  stretching 
its  web  on  the  back  of  the  picture, 
and,  amused  at  the  vanity  of  the 
canvas,  cried  out :  *  You  have  no- 
thing to  be  conceited  about,  for  if 
the  painter  had  not  happened  to 
choose  you  for  the  material  on 
which  to  draw  his  picture  you 
would  have  been  used  as  a  dish- 
clout,  and  long  ago  thrown  into 
the  dustbin.' 

In  the  Panegyric  in  Memaiy  of 
my  OrcrndfcUheTf  Knloff  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  the  noble  squire,  such  as 
he  was  in  the  days  when  he  reigned 


supreme  on  lBMNOitate^<«ai4ii6tfB 
was  no  one  to  question  i  or  ^  dis- 
pute his  authority*  •  If -yoa-were  to 
visit  his  estate,  aad  see  thchkungry 
faces  of  the  peasants  Jiuddled  to- 
gether in  their  filthy  hovels,  you 
might  be  tempted  to  imagine  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  country,  and 
that  '  for  miles  round  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  crust  of  bread 
or  a  consumptive  fowl,'  but  all  fears 
of  being  starved  during  your 
stay  would  be  dispelled  the  first 
time  you  sat  down  to  his  table,  and 
observed  how  it  was  loaded  with 
the  most  abundant  and  sumptuous 
fare.  He  could  boast  of  a  lone  line 
of  noble  ancestors,  who  indeed  had 
in  various  ways  made  themselves  so 
illustrious,  *  Uiat  it  was  quite  super- 
fluous on  his  part,  or  for  a  whole 
generation  of  descendants,  to  trouble 
themselves  about  doing  anything 
for  their  country.'  When  a  child, 
his  father  gave  him  a  little  spaniel, 
and  the  young  noble  began  to 
amuse  himself  by  pinching  its  ears, 
on  which  the  animal  turned  round 
and  bit  his  hand.  '  My  dear  child,' 
remonstrated  the  father,  when  tito 
boy  ran  to  him  shrieking,  'have 
you  then  so  few  serfs  under  you? 
You  can  pinch,  scratch,  or  bite 
them  with  impunity,  •  but  dogs  are 
such  stupid  brutes  that  they  will 
not  be  hurt^  without  luting  in  re- 
turn.' 

*  Kriloff,'  writea  Wiegel  in  his  Me^ 
moirSy  *  was  a  man  who  never  knew 
what  friendship  and  love  are,  who 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  hate 
or  envy  anyone,  who  never  cared 
sufficiently  about  anything  to  com- 
plain, and  who  never  recalled  or 
took  pride  in  the  past  and  present 
triumphs  of  our  arms,  and  in  the 
progress  of  Russian  civilisation.' 
While  quoting  these  remarks,  G^a- 
choff  warns  us  'that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  accept  them  entirely,'  but 
adds  that  'everyone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  biography  of  Eoi- 
loff  or  with  his  character  as  divulged 
in    his  fables    must   acku.<cy?(\ft^si^ 
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ihem  to  be  essentialij  tme.'  ^  For 
my  own  part,' I  believe  the  details 
of  Krilon's  life,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarly  that  portion  of  it  with 
which  me  name  of  Annette  is  con- 
nected, to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
of  Wiegel's  harsh  estimate  of  his 
personal  character;  while  several 
of  his  &bles,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  distinctly  refer  to  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  prove  that  their  writer 
took  no  little  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  the  glory  and  welfare  of 
Russia.  From  a  passage  I  have 
already  qaoted  from  Wiegel,  it  is 
evident  that  he  well  apprehended 
the  external  traits  of  KrilofE's 
character,  that  is,  just  as  mnch  as 
he  chose  to  show  to  the  world; 
bat  he  would  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  very  common  error  of 
imagining  that  a  man  has  no  feel- 
ing because  he  seldom  or  never 
speaks  of  what  is  passing  in  his 
heart.  Taciturn  by  nature,  and 
little  disposed  to  take  others  into 
his  confidence,  it  may  be  that,  like 
most  men  of  his  temperament,  Kri- 
loff  half  unconsciously  cultivated  an 
onRympathetic  rougWss  of  speech 
and  behaviour,  as  the  surest  means 
of  warding  off  the  curiosity  of  the 
world,  and  keeping  from  its  know- 
ledge those  sorrows  of  his  earlier 
years,  which,  though  rarely  spoken 
of,  had  none  the  less  left  deep 
marks  upon  his  soul,  and  were 
constantly  present  to  his  mind.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  judge  such 
characters,  and  we  are  apt  to  give 
too  mat  prominence  to  the  more 
strikmg  traits,  and  to  disappreciate, 
perhaps  ignore,  the  better  qualities 
which  underlie  them. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  critics 
to  Kriloff  himself,  and  see  under 
what  aspects  he  has  revealed  his 
real  and  genaine  character  in  the 
FdbleSy  and,  in  order  to  make  our 
review  more  intelligible,  it  will 
be  well  to  divide  them  into  three 
groups :  those  in  which  the  author 


expresses  his  opinions  on  educa- 
tion and  other  questions  con- 
nected with  the  politics  of  his  coun- 
try ;  those  which  have  an  historical 
bearing;  and,  lastly,  those  which 
refer  to  the  general  failings  and 
vices  of  mankind.  We  shall,  of 
coarse,  only  notice  a  few  of  the 
fables  that  may  be  classed  under 
one  or  another  of  these  groups. 

From  the  satirical  papers  which 
KrilofE  contributed  to  his  three 
journals,  we  know  that  he  regarded 
the  question  of  education  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  vital  import- 
ance.* And  yet,  although  it  forms 
the  theme  of  several  of  his  feibles, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide 
what  his  views  really  were.  The 
conclasion  they  justify  us  iu  draw, 
ing  is  at  the  best  a  negative  one, 
and  they  inform  us  rather  what 
kind  of  education  Kriloff  believed 
to  be  injurions  to  the  people,  than 
what  were  the  particular  branches  of 
learning  in  which  he  wished  them 
to  be  instructed.  In  The  Piga  un^ 
der  the  Oalc,  a  fable  imitated  from 
^sop's  Wayfarer  andthe  Plane  Tree^ 
the  fooHsh  opposition  of  the  ignor- 
ant to  the  study  of  science,  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  which  they  in 
common  with  l^eir  age  reap  from 
its  discoveries,  is  typified  in  the 
ungrateful  indifference  of  the  swine 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  oak,  whose 
acorns  provide  them  with  food. 
The  necessity  and  benefits  of  in- 
struction are  urged  by  Kriloff  in 
more  than  one  of  his  fables,  and  he 
further  insists  that  the  Russian 
people  should  have  a  thoroughly 
Russian  education.  The  evils  cer- 
tain to  accrue  from  handing  over 
youth  indiscriminately  to  the  care  of 
foreigners  are  exposed  in  a  new 
application  of  the  old  story  of  The 
Peasant  and  the  Serpeivt^  whilst  the 
concluding  lines  of  The  Taming  of 
the  Lion — *  the  most  important 
science  for  a  ruler  is  to  learn  the 
character  of  his  people,   and   the 
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interests  of  his  oonntry' — ^mnst  be 
interpreted  as  a  protest  against 
the  choice  of  a  foreigner,  the  Ge- 
nevan La  Harpe,  to  be  the  tutor  of 
Russia's  fatore  emperor.'^  Bat  be- 
yond these  two  points — ^that  the 
people  shonld  be  eancated,  and  that 
the  instruction  given  to  them 
should  be  national,  points  that  are 
the  mere  commonplaces  of  every 
treatise  on  education,  there  is  no- 
thing in  any  one  of  his  fables  to 
give  us  a  clear  idea  of  how  ^r,  or  in 
what  direction,  Kriloff  wished  learn- 
ing to  be  cultivated  by  the  nation 
at  large.  Indeed,  there  are  fables, 
such  as  The  Jewel  Case  and  The 
Divers^  from  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efibrts  of  certain  commen- 
tators to  put  a  different  and  more 
favourable  interpretation  upon  them 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other 
moral  than  that  it  is  very  danger- 
ous to  over-instruct  a  people,  and 
that  in  general  they  are  more  likely 
to  become  socially  and  politically  a 
great  nation  by  being  left  to  their 
own  natural  instincts  and  capaci- 
ties than  by  being  subjected  to 
any  course  of  regular  study.  Kri- 
lofiTs  jewel  case  is  opened,  and  its 
treasure  grasped  by  its  untutored 
possessor,  without  the  appliance  of 
any  instrument ;  and  the  significant 
assurance  of  the  fabulist,  that '  na- 
tural wisdom  is  the  best  ma- 
chinery,' sufficiently  shows  the  con- 
tempt he  felt  towards  those  who 
inculcated  the  beneficial  influences 
exercised  by  a  scientific  training 
on  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  life.  But  it  is  in 
the  Divers  that  we  have  the  fullest 
exposition  of  KrilofTs  educational 
theory.  A  certain  sovereign  is 
terribly  perplexed  with  doubts  as 
to  whether  '  science  does  not 
bring  with  it  more  harm  than 
good,'  and  whether  *  he  would  not 
act  more  wisely  if  he  were  to 
banish  all  learned  men  from  the 
kingdom.'    He  accordingly  consults 


a  holy  anchorite,  w^o  by  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty  relates  a  par- 
able, in  which  the  three  sons  of  a 
fisherman,  discontented  with   the 
sorry  profits  of  their  other's  trade; 
abandon  their   calling  and  deter- 
mine to  go  and  catch  pearls.    The 
idlest  of  the  three  contents  him- 
self with  taking  those  pearl-oysters 
which  are  thrown  on  to  the  beach  by 
the  tide;  the  second  chooses  a  spot 
not  too  deep  to  be  forded  and  picks 
up  as  many  as  he  can  find  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream ;  whilst  the  third, 
eager  to  obtain  whatever  riches  the 
ocean    may     contain,    pushes    out 
boldly  to  sea,  and  is  drowned.    The 
parable  is  supposed  to  decide  the 
problem,   and  as  one  of  KnloflTs 
critics  assures  us, '  the  fistble  presents 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  tiie  most 
intricate  question  relating  to  na- 
tional education,'  and  the  relieved 
sovereign  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  '  though  we  may  acknowledge 
learning  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
good,  to  presumptuous  reason  it  is 
a  deep  abyss  in  which  the  specu- 
lator finds  his  ruin,  involving  many 
others  in  his  fate.'     When  we  re- 
member the  low  state  of  education 
in  Russia  at  the  time  when  this 
fable  was  written,  we  cannot  but 
consider  the    warning    of    Elriloff 
against  *  presumptuous  reason,'  as 
being  altogether   superfluous    and 
uncalled  for.    Nor  can  we  look  on 
the  good  hermit's  apologrue  with  the 
same  satisfiEKstion  as  the  king  did, 
for  in  reality  it  decides  nothing. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  the  fable  re- 
sides in  the  evident  intention  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  position  which 
Kriloff  took  up  in  reference  to  all 
proposals  and  schemes  of  reform. 
His  conservative  tendencies  induced 
him  to  look  with  ^dread  on  any 
change,  and  if ,  as  in  the  present 
case,  his  reason  compelled  him  to 
acknowledge   the  justice    of    the 
cause  advocated  by  the  party  of 
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jMrogress,  )i&  pfljtidiiOed  littaohment 
to  tHei  fwirf vBtt^^ested.  io  him  a 
nnntbtriof  dbngers  thalt  might  arise 
firofen  anjevBTtetoi  (of  the^stablished 
oipderc; dp  - iU&gs.  '  The^  ^education 
KriloC  lottself  had  i^aceived/  to 
qaot^ thiHfordflaf  lhe«ritLC,  whose 
explanation  of  the  ^bles  under  re- 
TieW  Itts  1>e6n  given,  as  being  more 
in  haomony  with  their  langoage 
than  i^e  fcNDoedi  interpretations  of 
writers  like Jtf.  PletnefforM.  Kine- 
vitch,  *  was  extremely  limited  and 
shallow,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we 
most  attribute  his  nnfavonrable  dis- 
pondon  towards  knowledge  and 
leartldng.'^^  .  »  * 
>  The  same  principles  of  conser- 
vatism characterise  those  fables  the 
origin  of  Ifhich  may  be  traced  to 
some  historical  event..  Bat  it  is 
impossible  not  to  observe  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  tone,  when  compared 
wiih  those  directly  referring  to 
location  and  learning.  The  tone 
is  less  positive,  and  there  is  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  a  readier  recog- 
jution  of  the  more  liberal  ideas  of 
his  age.  .  The  obedience  of  the 
lower  claBses.to  their  superiors,  the 
gratitade  that  serfs  should  feel  to 
their  lords,  and  the  unwisdom  of 
seeking  happiness  in  novel  reforms, 
are  indeed  set  forth  with  an  almost 
wearying  persistency ;  but  the  harsh- 
ness of  snbh  homilies  is  modified 
by  an  implied  conacionsness  that 
no  -nation  can  refuse- to  submit  to 
the  q>irit  of  the  times  without 
therel:^  -  crippling  and  ste^nating 
its  poHtical  forces  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  its  existence  as  a  great 
power  that  Russia  should  accommo- 
*date  itself  to  those  forms  that  had 
^ready  obtained  predominance  in 
the  more  civilised  countries  of 
Europe.  Both  in  The  Leaoes  and  the 
Boots  and  in  The  Chens  and  the  SaUsy 
though  from  different!;  points  of 
view,  the  due  .  cokordmation  and 
equilibrium  of  the*  various  classes 
of  society  are  repreaeoted  as  ele- 


mentary constitnents  in  the  iralk 
being  of  an  empire.  The  leaved,- 
boa^bing  in  their  communings  with' 
the  breeaea,  that  without  offence 
they  may  claim  to  be  the  beau;^^  of 
the  vale,  and  that  they  are  the  aole 
cause  why  the  tree  is  so  stately  and 
so  gracerul,  or  is  able  to  afford 
shelter  frcmi  the  stifting  heat,  aie 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  voice 
from  below,  'some  thanks  are  due 
to  us  for  that,*  and  are  made  to  feel 
that,  but  f(»r  the  roots,  the  tree,  and 
with  it  the  leaves  too,  would  wither 
away.  In  this  fable  the  true  rela- 
tion between  the  two  classes,  the 
nobility  and  the  peasantry,  is  in.de 
dear,  and  the  duties  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  are  implied  by  repre- 
senting the  labourers  as  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  whode  social 
structure  is  built.  The  jealousiBa 
that  arise  between  the  different 
sections  of  society,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  each  preserving  its  proper 
place  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  severally  con- 
tributing to  its  weal,  form  the 
theme  of  the  second  fiible,  in 
which  the  guns,  are  supposed  to 
revile  the  sails  as  mere  'canvas 
rubbish,'  but  when  deprived  of 
their  useM  aid  by  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  are  made  to  learn 
that  if  the  military  are  a  safe- 
guard against  the  violence  of  fo- 
reign foes,  the  'canvas  rubbish' 
constitutes  a  kingdom's  civil  force. 
The  interests  of  no  single  dasa, 
however  low  it  may  stand  in  the 
scale  of  society,  can  be  neglected 
without  injury  to  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  the  prosperity  of 
all  can  be  secured  only  when  each 
is  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
enactment  of  the  laws.  These  are 
the  leading  ideas  contained  in 
several  of  Kriloffs  historical  fables, 
but  in  none  are  they  taught  with 
greater  humour  or  more  pointedly 
than  in  the  &ble  of  The  General 
Assembly,  which  deservedly  ranks 
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among  the  happiest  of  his  compo* 
sitions. 

A  petition  was  sent  in  to  the  lion  to  • 
make  the  "wolf  guardian  of  the  sheep,  and 
many  a  good  word  had  been  urged  on  his 
behalf  bj  his  friend  and  gossip,  the  iox, 
i^iilst  chatting  with  the  lioness.  But 
there  were  ngly  rumours  afloat  as  to  the 
wicked  doings  of  the  wolf;  and,  that  people 
might  not  say  the  lion  acted  out  of  friend- 
ship to  the  fox,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
general  assembly  of  all  the  beasts  should 
be  held,  and  that  each  animal  should  be 
asked  his  opinion,  good  or  bad,  of  the  wolf. 
The  imperial  orders  were  obeyed,  all  the 
beasts  were  summoned,  and  the  votes  were 
taken  according  to  rank.  But  not  a  single 
Toice  was  raised  against  the  wolf,  and  he  was 
appointed  lord  of  the  sheepfold.  And 
what,  piay,  did  the  sheep  say,  for  of  course 
they  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deli- 
beiBtions  of  the  council  ?  But  that  is  just 
what  was  not  done :  the  sheep  were  ^uite 
foxjpolten,  though  it  was  their  opmion 
which  should  have  been  first  asked. 

The  larger  number  of  EIriloff's 
fables  are  directed  against  the  ordi- 
nary failings  of  mankind,  as  selfish- 
ness, enyy,  intemperance,  and  such 
vices.  Very  few  of  them  are  closely 
connected  with  his  personal  life, 
thongh  in  one,  The  Ass  and  the 
Nightingale^  he  sharply  defends 
himself  against  those  who  preferred 
the  fables  of  Dmetrieff  to  his  own. 
The  moral  lessons  they  teach  are  set 
forth  nnpedantically,  and  instead  of 
aping  an  ideal  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  men,  KnlofTs  estimate  of 
good  and  evil  is  invariably  based 
on  the  common-sense  standard  of 
the  individual  and  general  utility 
of  a  virtuous  aud  temperate  life. 
The  easy,  familiar  language  in 
which  they  are  couched  is  not  one 
of  their  least  charms.  The  most 
popular  and  idiomatic  diction  is 
constantly  used,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  attempt  is  made 
at  what  we  may  call  fine  writing. 
*  The  great  man,'  Kriloff*  tells  us  in 
his  fable  of  The  Ttvo  Casks,  *  employs 
thunder  only  in  his  actions,'  and  the 
absence  of  anything  like  bombast 
or  affectation  of  style  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why,  of  all  Russian 
writers,  Kriloff  undoubtedly  is,  and 


will  long  ooiktiniie  to  be,  the  mosfe 
popular  kad  the  most  generallj 
read. 

X.  LIFE  AND  GENIUS  OP  GOGOL* 

The  Fables  of  Kriloff,  however, 
restricted  to  the  sphere  chosen  by 
their  writer  for  his  descriptions 
of  actual  life,  did  much  to  displace 
the  false  idealism  of  Jukovsky's 
poetry,  and  served  to  introduce  into 
Bussian  literature  a  new  and  all- 
powerful  element — ^that  of  realism. 
The  pompous  ode,  with  its  mono- 
tonous imitation  of  an  antiquated 
classicism,  and  the  sentimental 
idyl,  with  its  affected  jargon  of 
arcadian  life,  were  no  longer  recog- 
nised as  the  highest  forms  of  poetic 
expression;  and  the  poet  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  interpreter,  not 
only  of  the  loftier,  rar^r,  and  nobler 
manifestations  of  humanity,  but 
also  of  the  daily  cares,  trivialities, 
and  solemn  nothings  of  man's  ex- 
istence. But,  like  all  great  move- 
ments, whether  in  the  world  of 
politics  or  of  letters,  this  reform, 
was  effected  gradually  and  slowly, 
and  it  obtained  its  first  full  con- 
summation in  Poushkin's  Eugene 
Oneguin.  Nor  was  this  change 
confined  to  poetry:  but  the  prose 
writers  and  romancists  of  Bussia, 
disregarding  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  ceased  to  copy  foreign  styles 
which  naturally  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  history  or  cha- 
racter of  the  Bussian  people,  and 
little  by  little  created  a  new  and 
thoroughly  national  literature.  In- 
stead of  dressing  up  Karl  Moors 
and  Ghilde  ELarolds  in  Bussian 
costume,  and  imagining  that  there- 
by they  had  succeeded  in  making 
them  Bussian  in  spirit,  they  wisely 
neglected  these  heroes  of  fancy, 
and  in  the  actual  life  around  them 
laid  the  scenes  of  their  stories. 
And  of  all  the  writers  who  contri- 
buted to  this  transformation  of 
the  novel  into  a  faithful  reflection 
of  the  soul  and  nature  of  man, 
Gogol,  both  in  point  of  date 
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well  aa  in  genius,  was  the 
first  to  note  and  seize  npon  the 
frailties  that  attend  the  best  of  us, 
to  depict  without  exaggeration  and 
without  malice  the  wearying  and 
commonplace  details  of  daily  life, 
to  tear  off  the  gloss  with  which 
we  think  to  cover  onr  meanness, 
selfishness,  and  deceit,  and  hj  his 
picture  of  the  world  as  it  is  to  lead 
us  to  aspire  to  a  better  and  purer 
order. 

Nicholas  Yasiclivitch  Gogol  was 
bom  March  19,  18 10,  at  the  town 
of  Sorotchintzi  in  the  Ukraine. 
Separated  at  the  most  by  one  or 
two  generations  from  the  last  of  the 
Cossack  wars,  Gogol  in  his  jouth 
must  have  often  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  his  grandfather  those 
stories  of  wild  heroism  and  savage 
courage,  of  which  he  was  later 
himself  to  be  the  chronicler.  He 
was  educated,  first  in  a  public  gym- 
nasium at  Poltava,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Lyceum,  then  newly  esta- 
blished at  Neejinsk.  Numerous 
anecdotes  have  been  handed  down 
relating  to  these  schooldays,  and  we 
read  how  he  was  wont  to  employ 
his  leisure  hours  in  writing  original 
compositions,  now  in  prose  and  now 
in  verse,  some  of  wnich  even  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  being  recited 
in  public  at  the  commemorations 
annually  held  in  the  Lyceum.  The 
death  of  his  father  in  1825,  the 
first  great  sorrow  of  his  life,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  confirm  the 
melancholy  natural  to  his  character: 
a  melancholy,  which  at  an  early 
period  deepened  into  an  ascetic 
severity  that  cast  a  gloom  over  his 
whole  career,  and  has  made  his  bio- 
graphy one  of  the  most  painful  re- 
cords to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  think  of  Gogol  as  a  humourist, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
writing  those    tales,   whose   wild, 


reckless     drollery    provokes    the 
sternest  to  laughter,  the  man  was 
suffering  and  struggling  to  escape, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  from  the  ter- 
rible thoughts  of  Divine  displeasore 
with  which  his  soul  was  haunted. 
*  The  source  of  all  the  gaiety,*  he 
writes    in    his    Confessions    of   an 
Author,   *  which  characterises    my 
earlier  compositions,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  spiritual  necessity  of  my  nature* 
I  was  suffering  from  fits  of  despair, 
the  origin  of  which  I  could  scarcely 
explain  to  myself,  but  which  may 
have  been  caused  by  my  habitual 
ill  health.     In  order,  therefore,  to 
distract  my  ideas,  and  give  them  if 
possible  another  direction,  I  used 
to   imagine    the    most    ridiculous 
scenes,   picture  to   myself   absurd 
personages    and     characters,    and 
place  them    in    circumstances    aa 
ridiculous    as   themselves.'  **     But 
long    before    he    had    become    an 
author,  and  could  derive  at  least 
some  consolation  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  favour  with  which  his  tales 
were  received,  he  had   to  combat 
against  the  idea  that  he  was  a  lost 
creature,  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  God,, 
and  sought  to  win  by  every  act  of 
cruel  self-negation  the  favour  of  hia 
Creator  and  save  his    soul.     For 
this    purpose,   he   constantly  sup- 
pressed the  kindlier  instincts  of  his 
nature,  and  aimed  at  a  spiritual  ideal, 
which  should  raise  him  far  above 
the  common  feelings  and  ordinary 
affections  of  mankind.     Thus,  in  & 
letter  written  to  his  mother  a  few 
days  after  he  had  received  the  news 
of    his  father's  sudden   death,   he 
prays  her  not  to  be  disquieted  on 
his  account,  and  relates  how,  though 
at  first  tempted  in  his  despair  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  '  was  kept 
from  executing  his  wicked  design 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  towards 
evening  his  mad  grief  was  changed 
into  a  more  natural  sorrow,  mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  trust  and  confi- 


**  GoffoTs  WorJiBt  iii.  570. 
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denoe  in  the  will  of  Providenoe.' '' 
The  letter,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  written  when  Gt>g^l  was  only 
fifteen  years  old,  and  in  these  confi- 
dential confessions  to  his  mother  we 
see  how  he  had  already  commenced 
a  habit  of  self-examination  and 
spiritual  exercise,  which,  however 
appropriate  in  a  confirmed  reli- 
gionist, is  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  healthy  buoyancy  and  thought- 
lessness of  youth.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  family  had  at  the 
best  of  times  been  straitened,  but 
their  position  upon  the  death  of  the 
father  became  still  more  precarious, 
and  Gogol  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
Lyceum  and  to  choose  some  pro- 
fession  which  should  secure  to  him 
a  means  of  livelihood.  He  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and, 
as  was  natural  to  a  youth  whose 
entire  knowledge  of  the  world  was 
confined  to  the  narrowest  sphere  of 
provincial  life,  imagined  that  he 
had  only  to  fix  his  home  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  order  to  win  wealth 
and  reputation.  But  even  this 
desire  lo  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
mother  and  sisters,  which  we  might 
fancy  would  recommend  itself  to 
the  severest  of  moralists,  was  re- 
garded by  Gogol,  in  his  sickly 
yearnings  after  unworldliness,  as 
being  nothing  more  than  an  un- 
worthy concession  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh.  *Alas,'  he  ex- 
claims, *  why  is  one  so  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness !  The  mere 
thought  of  Petersburg  torments 
me  day  and  night :  my  soul  longs 
to  break  its  narrow  prison,  and  my 
blood  boils  with  impatience.'  These 
hopes,  I  need  scarcely  add,  were 
for  a  long  while  cruelly  disap- 
pointed :  indeed,  what  dreams  ever 
are  realised  till  the  heyday  of  life 
is  passed,  and  we  can  no  more  find 


in  their  fruition  the  joy  we  onoe 
had  fondly  anticipated  ?    His  first 
liteiuiy  effort,  a  poem  on  Italy j  was 
rejected    in    turn  by   the  editors 
of  the  chief  metropolitan  journals ; 
the  publication  of  his  second  work, 
Hans  KucheLharteiij  called  forth  from 
Polevoi,  a  reviewer  who  then  en- 
joyed no  little  authori^,  so  merci- 
less a  criticism  that  Gogol  with- 
drew the  book  from  sale  and  burned 
every    copy;    his    applications    to 
enter  the  Government  Service  en- 
countered   unexpected    difficulties 
and  delays ;  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  to  which  he  was  tempted 
by  the  applause  he  had  obtained  as 
an  amateur  actor  at  Neejinsk,  was 
so  unsuccessful  that  the  manager  of 
the  theatre  refused   to  give    him 
another  part ;  his  remittances  from 
home  were  so  scanty  and  irregular^ 
that  frequently    in    the    depth  of 
winter  wood  was  too  expensive  a 
luxury  to  allow  him  to  heat  his 
room.     Such,  briefly  summed  up, 
were  Gogol's  earliest  experiences  o£ 
tlie  golden  capital.     It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  under  such  circumstances 
Petersburg  could  possess  any  attrac- 
tion for  him,  and  in  more  than  one 
letter  he  bitterly  complains  of  the 
emptiness  of  its  life,  as  he  turned 
with  an  uneasy  longing  to  the  home 
he  had  quitted,  and  to  its  free  simple 
pleasures  which  he  was  never  to 
enjoy  again.     All  his  failures  he 
attributed  to  his  impious  rejection 
of    a    life    of    religious    solitnde, 
'  which   God  had  marked  out  for 
him,'  but  to  which  he  had  preferred 
'  vain  and  idle  pursuits  that  must 
for  ever  be  a  reproach  and  a  burden 
to  his  soul.'     He  became  a  victim 
to  the  wildest  hallucinations,  and 
he  describes  to  his  mother  a  strange 
vision  he  beheld  of  a  threatening 
angiy  fignre,  which,  though  it  had 


"  The  letters  of  Qogol  to  hia  intimate  friendt  and  relations  are  not  contained  in  the 
.1867  or  any  ordinary  edition  of  his  works.  They  are  to  be  found,  so  fitr  as  I  know, 
only  in  M.  Kulish's  edition,  long  out  of  print,  and  with  which  I  became  acquainted 
thiongh  an  elaborate  review  of  the  book  in  The  AnnaU  of  the  Country^  No.  li,  1856. 
The  reviewer  refers  to  volumes  v.  and  vi. ;  and  with  this  vague  teeond-hand  reference 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  content  mysdl 
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a  wofnan's  £EMse,  conld  faave  been  no 
eaiihly  woman,  but  whom  even  to 
her  he  dare  not  name. 

Mother,  dearest  mother  (he  cries  out),  I 
know  you  are  mj  one  tme  mend.  Believe 
me,  eyen  now,  though  I  have  shaken  off 
something  of  the  dread,  even  now,  at  the 
bare  recollection  of  it,  an  indescribable 
agony  comes  oyer  my  soul.  It  is  only  to 
yon  that  I  can  speak  of  it.  You  know  that 
1  was  in  my  boyhood  endowed  with  a 
courage  beyond  my  years.  Who,  then,  could 
hare  expected  I  should  prore  so  weak? 
But  I  saw  her  .  .  .  no,  I  cannot  name 
her  .  .  .  she  is  too  migestic,  too  aw- 
ful  for  any  mortal,  not  only  for  me,  to  name  ? 
That  face,  whose  brilliant  glory  in  one 
moment  bums  into  the  heart ;  those  eyes 
that  quickly  pierce  the  inner  soul;  that 
consuming,  all-penetrating  gaze:  these  are 
the  traits  of  none  that  is  bom  of  woman. 
0,  if  you  had  only  seen  me  in  that  moment! 
true,  I  could  hide  myself  from  all,  but  how 
hide  myself  from  myself!  The  pains  of 
hell,  with  eyery  possible  torture,  filled  my 
breast.  0,  what  a  cruel  condition!  I 
think,  whatever  hell  may  be  prepared  for 
sinners,  its  tortures  cannot  equal  mine. 
No ;  that  was  not  love.  At  least,  I  never 
heard  of  love  like  that.  .  .  .  And 
then,  my  heart  softened ;  I  recognised  the 
inscratable  finger  of  Providence  that  over 
watches  over  me,  and  I  blessed  Him,  who 
thus  marvellously  had  pointed  out  the  path 
wherein  I  should  walk.  No;  this  being 
whom  He  sent  to  rob  me  of  quiet,  and  to 
topple  down  my  frail  plans,  was  no  wo- 
man. .  .  .  But  I  pray  you,  do  not  ask 
me  who  she  was?  She  is  too  majestic,  too 
awful  to  be  named. 

We  cannot  easily  read  these  lines 
without  feeling  something  of  the 
terror  with  which  the  mysterioas 
vision  inspired  the  soul  of  the 
young  mystic ;  and  the  story  of  his 
dream  reminds  us  of  the  strange 
apparitions  that  disturbed  the  peace 
d  Cowper,  or  the  threatening  arm 
and  angry  brow  that  startled  Ban- 
yan &om  his  games  on  Elstow  Com- 
mon. 

At  last^  despairing  of  finding  any 
occupation  in  his  own  country, 
€k>gol  determined  to  quit  Russia 
and  seek  his  fortune  abroad,  but, 
in  his  eagerness  to  escape  the  mi- 
series by  which  he  was  surrounded, 


forgot  to  take  into  acooont  the  ei^ 
penses  entailed  in  the  execution  of 
nisdesigiL    His  little  capital  was 
all  but  exhausted  in  obtaining  a 
passport  and  in  engaging  a  passage 
to  Lubeck,  where  he  hM  scarcdy 
landed     before     his     ill-furnished 
purse  oblig^  him  to  return,  and 
the  same  b^t  which  had  carried  him 
out  brought  him  back  to  St.  Peters^ 
burg.    Me  now  began  to  occupy 
himself  with  writing  a  series  of 
short  tales  intended  to  describe  the 
life   and  habits  of  Little  Russia. 
The  numerous  letters  he  wrote  at 
this  time  to  his  mother  may  be 
quoted  in  evidence  of  the  pains  he 
took  to  render  his  sketches  true  in 
their  minutest  details :  filled,  as  they 
are,  with  questions  concerning  the 
dresses  worn  by  the  peasantry  in 
that  country,  the  names  given  to 
their  various  articles  of  costume, 
the    traditional     ceremonies    with 
which  thev  observed  the  different 
festivals  of  the  year,  and  the  super- 
stitions, legends,   and  fairy    ^es 
that  still    found  credence  among 
them.     In  preparing  the   volume, 
Gogol  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
advice  of  Pletneff,  one  of  his  few 
friends    in    Petersburg,    at   whose 
suggestion  the  title  of  Evenings  in 
a   Farmhouse    near    Dikanka    was 
adopted,  and  who  was  the  first  of 
Gogol's  contemporaries  to  recognise 
his  talents  and  to  predict  for  him 
a  brilliant  future.     It  was  received 
somewhat  coldly  by  a  public  accus- 
tomed   to     the     highly-spiced    ro- 
mances of  writers   like   Yagoskin 
and  Marlinsky,  but  gradually  work- 
ed its    way   into    general    favour, 
and  '  though  romancists  and  novel- 
ists of  the  old  school   condemned 
Gk>gol,  and  sneered  at  his  writings, 
they  themselves  before  long  began 
involuntarily    to    adopt   his    style 
and  imitate  his  manner.'  ^^   The  im- 
pression it  produced  on  more  com- 
petent critics  may  be  judged  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Ploushkin. 


>«  Belinsky,  ColleeUd  Works,  viii.  6i. 
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speaks  of  k  in  a  letter  to  the  edkor 
of  one  of  the  Petersbnrg  jonmals. 
'  I  have  jnst  read  the  Evenings  in  a 
Farmhouse  near  Dikankaj  and  am 
lost  in  admiration  at  their  natural, 
unaffected,  and  unforced  hnmoor, 
whilst  many  passages  are  character- 
ised by  the  truest  poetry  and  feeling. 
All  this  is  so  unusual  a  phenomenon 
in  our  literature  that  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  my  first  feelings 
of  astonishment.  I  am  told  that 
once,  when  the  publisher  went  into 
the  press-room,  where  the  Evenings 
were  being  printed,  the  type-setters 
began  covering  their  mouths  with 
their  hands,  in  order  to  stop  giggling 
and  laughing.  The  foreman  ex- 
plained to  the  surprised  publisher 
the  reason  of  this  strange  conduct, 
by  telling  him  that  the  workmen 
whilst  setting  up  the  type  were 
almost  dying  with  laughter.  I 
fancy  that  Moliereor  Fielding  would 
have  felt  honoured  by  such  a  hom- 
age to  their  wit.  I  sincerely  con- 
gratulate the  public  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book,  and  heartily  wish 
its  author  every  success.'  **  Within 
a  few  months  after  its  publication, 
Gogol  by  means  of  a  commendatory 
letter  from  Jukovsky  made  Ploush- 
kin's  acquaintance.  The  friendship 
soon  ripened  into  the  closest  inti- 
macy, and  if  Gogol  sufficiently  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  his  natural 
timidity  to  persevere  in  the  career 
he  had  embraced,  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  kindly  counsel  and 
generous  encouragement  of  the 
poet,  then  in  the  full  zenith  of  his 
popularity.  The  subject  as  well  as 
the  titles  of  some  of  Gogol's  later 
works — among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned The  Bevisor  and  The  Dead 
Souls — were  suggested  to  him  bjk 
Ploushkin  ;  and  everything  that  he 
wrote,  before  it  was  allowed  to 
appear  in  print,  was  previously  sub- 
mitted to  his  friend's  judgment  and 
approval.  It  was  also  through  his 
services  that  Gogol  obtained  several 


private  lessons,  and  in  1831  was  axK 
pointed  teacher  of  history  at  the. 
Patriotic  Institution,  a  place  which, 
he  exchanged  in  1834  for  the  pro« 
fessorship  of  history  in.  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg.  But  he 
was  little  fitted,  either  by  education 
or  by  the  habits  of  his  life,  for  such 
a  post,  and  resigned  it  after  having 
held  it  for  a  year,  during  which 
period  he  had  delivered  <mly  two 
lectures.  Having  in  the  meanwhile 
published  a  second  volume  of  little 
Bussian  stories,  as  well  as  his  his- 
torical romance  Tarass  Bulba,  Gogol 
spent  the  summer  of  1835  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  then  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  The  Bevisor^  the 
production  of  which  shortly  after 
his  return  caused  no  little  excite- 
ment in  the  bureaucratic  circles  of 
Petersburg  society. 

All  are  in  arms  against  me  (is  the  ac- 
count he  gives  his  mother  of  the  reception 
his  comedy  experienced) ;  the  old  titled  go- 
vemmentAderks  cry  out  that  it  is  plain 
nothing  is  sacred  in  my  eyes,  vhen  I  dare 
to  speak  so  insolently  of  men  who  arc  in 
the  service;  the  police,  -writers,  merchants, 
are  all  to  a  man  against  me;  eyerybody 
condemns  me,  and  yet  everybody  goes  to 
see  the  piece,  and  at  the  fourth  represen- 
tation numbers  were  unable  to  get  a  place 
in  the  theatre.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
express  interference  of  the  Emperor,  for 
nothing  in  the  world  would  the  play  have 
been  ^owed  to  be  put  on  the  stage ;  and 
even  now  there  are  those  doing  all  they 
can  to  get  it  withdrawn  by  the  censor. 

The  success  attained  by  GFogol's 
Bevisor  brought  with  it  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  material  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  abroad,  visiting 
first  Switzerland  and  then  Italy, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence  for 
several  years.  It  was  at  Home, 
while  busily  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  The  Dead  Souls,  that  he 
received  the  sadnews  of  Ploushkin's 
duel  and  its  tragic  end,  and  in  the 
death  of  his  Mend  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  a  part  of  himself.  '  Every 
month,    every    week,'    he    writc« 


1*  Annenkof^  MaUrials  for  the  Biography  of  Phushkm,  p.  156. 
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under  the  first  impression  of  this 
great  bereavement^  'some  fresh  loss, 
and  now  tbe  cmellest  that  conld 
befiGkll  me.  All  my  joy,  all  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life,  fies  buried  in 
Ploushkin's  grave.  I  undertook 
nothing  without  having  first  con- 
sulted him.  I  never  wrote  a  line 
without  fancying  he  was  by  my  side. 
What  he  would  say,  what  would 
make  him  laugh,  what  would  win 
his  approval — these  were  the  ques- 
tions I  used  to  put  to  myself.  But 
now  ...  as  for  the  present  work, 
he  was  its  inspiration,  and  to  him  I 
owe  the  idea  and  plan.  He  is  g^ne, 
and  I  have  no  longer  strength  or 
interest  sufficient  for  the  task.  I 
have  over  and  over  again  taken  up 
my  pen,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  pen 
drops  idly  from  my  hand,  I  can 
only  weep.'  To  some  these  words 
may  appear  to  be  extravagant  and 
affected ;  but  in  i-eality  they  serve 
to  harmonise  the  seeming  incon- 
sistencies  of  his  nature,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  stranger  and  less  pleasing 
traits  in  his  character.  There  was 
an  unhealthy  sensitiveness  in  his 
disposition  ;  he  could  never  regard 
the  facts  of  life  coldly  or  deliber- 
ately ;  there  was  no  moderation 
either  in  his  passions  or  in  his 
belief;  and  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  moved  and  tortured  by 
that  which  in  another  would  excite 
a  passing  sentiment  of  approval  or 
displeasure.  Hence  in  all  that  he 
did  or  thought  we  observe  an  un- 
reasoning excess.  In  his  religious 
fiuth  and  practices ;  in  his  spiritual 
exhortations  and  reproofs  to  those 
in  whose  welfare  he  was  interested ; 
in  the  cruel  asceticism  he  imposed 
on  himself ;  in  the  lavish  charity  he 
exercised  towards  others — in  one 
and  all  he  displayed  the  same 
strange  absence  of  self-control.  He 
was  never  so  poor  but  he  had 
wherewith  to  relieve  those  who 
were  even  poorer  than  himself;  in  the 
vears  of  his  greatest  poverty,  when 
he  often  did  not  dine  for  three  or 
ibor  dajra  ranningf  he  wonld  still 


find  something  to  be  denied,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  aid  with  his 
mite  the  sufiering  and  the  destitute ; 
and  now  that  he  was  comparatively 
rich,  he  made  over  the  estate  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father  to  his 
mother  and  sisters,  while  from  their 
letters  we  gather  that  he  was  con- 
stantly transmitting  sums  of  money 
for  the  poor  of  Sorotchintzi.  And 
all  the  while  he  was  thus  busying 
himself  in  securing  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  whose  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  him,  his  soul  was  con- 
stantly tormented  with  the  fear  lest 
they  should  be  indifferent  or  careless 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  spiritual 
interests.  Under  the  infiuence  of 
such  fears  he  would  lose  all  the 
timidity  natural  to  his  character, 
and,  filled  with  the  urgency  of  the 
warning  he  had  to  utter,  would 
ignore  the  claims  of  obedience  due 
from  a  son  to  his  mother,  and  load 
her  with  the  cruellest  and  most 
unmerited  reproaches.  *I  never 
felt  till  now,'  he  writes  to  her  on 
one  occasion,  '  how  little  of  a  Chris- 
tian you  are.  I  had  hoped  that,  in 
however  slight  a  degree,  you  com- 
prehended something  of  the  Chris- 
tian character.  But  now,  I  see, 
your  Christianity  consists  alone  in 
the  skilful  performance  of  a  few 
outward  rites,  in  attending  vespers 
regularly,  in  placing  tapers  before 
the  image  of  your  saint,  and  in 
making  numerous  prostrations  to 
the  ground.  But  in  practice  and  in 
conduct,  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  show  that 
we  live  only  in  Christ — in  all  this 
you  are  faithless  and  a  backslider.' 
Nor  was  this  written  under  the  in- 
spiration of  any  pharisaical  idea 
ihat  he  was  better  than  others ;  but 
the  words  were  wrung  from  him 
in  the  agonising  dread  of  missing 
salvation,  the  same  haunting  fear 
that  at  another  time  forced  from 
him  the  bitter  heart-rending  cry: 
'  I  am  consumed  with  pain,  I  am  ill 
in  body  and  soul ;  oh,  my  best  and 
dearest  friend,  I  am  all  ill  I ' 
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In  the  year  1840  Gogol  oame  to 
Russia  for  a  short  period,  in  order 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  The  Dead  Soids,  and 
then  returned  to  Italy.  With  the 
appearance  of  this  volame  we  may 
date  the  close  of  his  literary  career ; 
for  though  in  1846,  at  which  period 
he  had  again  settled  in  Bussia,  he 
published  his  Correspondence  with 
fny  Friends,  the  work  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  production  of  a 
disordered  and  enfeebled  intellect. 
It  was  written  at  a  time  when  his 
religious  enthusiasm  had  attained  its 
extremest  violence,  and  the  im- 
pression it  makes  on  the  reader  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  painful  than 
that  with  which  we  rise  from  a 
perusal  of  the  Letters.  The  ascetic 
severities  of  his  religious  creed 
were  practised  with  a  persistency 
that  could  have  but  one  result — ^the 
complete  prostration  of  bodily 
strength ;  and  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1852,  is 
declared  by  the  doctor  who  at- 
tended him  to  have  been  caused 
by  long-continued  and  excessive 
fastings.  ^^  During  his  final  illness 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
any  food,  whilst  every  kind  of 
medicine  was  rejected  on  the  plea, 
that  *  if  it  be  God's  will  that  I 
should  live.  He  will  of  himself  pro- 
long my  life.'  His  only  words, 
when  any  appliance  was  made  to 
relieve  his  pains,  were  *  Do  not  tor- 
ment me,'  and  he  lay  for  days 
motionless  and  speechless,  his  hands 
closed  tightly  on  a  rosary  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  that  was  suspended  to  the 
wall.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
life  was  to  bum  the  manuscript  of 
the  concluding  portion  of  The  Dead 
Souls,  and  to  write  a  few  sad  lines, 
in  which  he  prays  that  all  his  works 
may  be  forgotten,  as  the  products 


of  a  pitiable  vanity,  composed  at  a 
time  when  he  was  still  ignorant  of 
the  true  interests  and  duties  of 
man. 

Admirers  of  the  modem  sensa- 
tional novel,  in  whose  eyes  tragedy 
is  inseparably  connected  with  a 
violation  of  the  sixth  a^d  seventh 
commandments,  must  look  upon 
the  tales  of  Gogol  as  insipidly  com- 
monplace, and  exhibiting  a  sad 
poverty  of  invention.  Nothing  can 
exceed  their  simplicity  of  plot.  In 
most  of  them  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  intrirae.  What  is  the 
subject  of  his  Old  -  Fashioned 
Farmers?  Two  country  boors, 
living  in  a  dull  round  of  thought- 
less content,  spend  their  sixty  or 
seventy  years  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and,  when  they  have  eaten 
and  drunk  their  fill,  die  ofE.  Utterly 
incapable  of  the  slightest  intel- 
lectual effort,  ignorant  of  all  the 
higher  impulses  or  nobler  aspira- 
tions that  dignify  our  nature,  un- 
conscious of  any  pleasure  beyond 
the  satisfaction  of  those  instincts 
which  man  shares  in  common  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field — what  in- 
terest can  there  be  in  the  record  of 
a  life  like  theirs  ?  All  the  emptiness, 
poverty,  and  bare  nakedness  of 
their  existence  is  exposed;  not  a 
single  detail  in  their  petty,  mono- 
tonous career,  each  day  the  dull 
repetition  of  yesterday's  aimless 
life,  is  forgotten  or  passed  over; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  power  of  art, 
even  when  exercised  on  the  most 
trivial  of  tliemes,  that  what  in  un- 
skilled hands  would  have  sunk  into 
a  revolting  burlesque,  becomes 
with  Gogol  the  source  of  truest 
poetry  and  kindliest  humour.  So 
it  is  that  we  sympathise  with 
Pulcheria  Ivanovna,  when  in  the 
return  of  her  strayed  cat  she  thinks 
to  see  an  omen  of  coming  death ; 
we  laugh,  but  with  resentment,  at 


^*  A  most  interesting  but  painful  narrative  of  QogoPs  last  illness  was  published  by 
Dr.  Tarassenkoff  in  T&  Annals  of  the  Country,  No.  12,  1856;  from  which  it  appears  that 
Gogol  to  the  end  '  was  in  the  taJil  possession  <xf  his  reason.' 
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Athonasiiis  Iyanoritoli*8  greed  and 
glattony ;  we  forget  in  our  pity  his 
coarse  sensuality  when,  the  omen 
come  true,  he  ma^es  his  way  roughly 
through  the  crowd  of  mourners 
who  surround  the  newly-dug  grave, 
looks  perplexedly  first  at  one  and 
then  fUi  another  of  his  neighbours, 
and  asks  in  a  dull,  hoarse  voice: 
*  And  so  you  have  buried  her  !  but 
why  ? '  Not  till  this  moment  have 
we  really  known  the  man ;  as  one 
should  have  done  in  real  life,  so 
while  reading  the  novel,  we  have 
all  along  misjudged  him.  His 
better  feelings  were  so  deadened  by 
the  dreary  routine  of  a  sluggish 
life,  that  we  never  once  divmed 
their  existence ;  but  it  is  affliction 
that  discovers  the  character  of  us  all, 
and  this  heavy  sorrow  first  reveals 
to  us  the  softer  and  more  human 
qualities  of  his  soul.  And  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  simplicity 
of  plot,  the  delineation  of  GogoPs 
chajucters  is  constantly  marked  by 
a  rare  fidelity  to  human  nature. 
They  are  not  heroic,  gifted  with 
striking  virtues  or  melodramatic 
vices.  There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary about  them  either  in  their 
speech  or  in  their  conduct ;  but  they 
are  actual  types  of  conmion  life, 
sketched  with  a  keen  knowledge 
of  the  sphere  in  which  they  move, 
and  in  their  every  word  and  move- 
ment we  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  kin  with  ourselves.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  be  old  acquaintances 
whom  we  have  come  across  more 
than  once,  to  whom  we  could  with- 
out difflculty  give  their  true  names, 
and  whose  foibles,  when  recalled  to 
our  memories,  we  instinctively  as- 
sociate with  a  certain  Ivan  or  a 
Masha.  It  is  this  which  arouses  our 
interest  in  the  humblest  and 
meanest  among  them ;  for  we  per- 
ceive that  they  are  no  painted 
puppets  put  into  certain  postures  at 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  show- 
man, but  through  every  change  of 
circumstance  they  are  allowed  to 
develop  themselves  naturally  and 


without  the  author's  controlling  in- 
tervention. Whether  it  be  Tarass 
Bulba,  with  his  savage  love  of  war, 
who  cared  for  nothing  in  heaven  or 
hell  so  long  as  he  had  his  &vourite 
sword  in  hand  or  his  no  less 
flBkvourite  pipe  in  mouth ;  or  the  ac- 
curate, plodding  Schiller,  who  did 
everyijiing  by  calculation — ^kissed 
his  wife  twice  a  day,  got  drunk 
once  a  week,  on  the  Sunday,  and 
always  put  one  teaspoon^  of 
pepper  into  his  soup  at  dinner ;  or 
the  slave  Petrouska,  who  read  every 
book  he  could  fget  hold  of,  little 
oaring  whether  it  was  a  novel,  an 
abecedary,  or  a  manual  of  prayers, 
since  what  pleased  him  was  not  the 
subject-matter,  but  the  mere  act  of 
spelling  out  of  the  letters  a  series  of 
words,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which 
he  was  quite  ignorant  and  perfectly 
indifferent ;  whether  it  be  one  of 
these  or  any  other  of  the  characters 
that  fill  up  Qogors  broad  picture  of 
humanity,  we  seem  to  have  known 
them  one  and  all  in  real  life ;  and 
let  their  story  be  told,  however 
briefly,  we  feel  as  if  we  could 
supply  some  fresh  trait  in  their 
history,  or  relate  some  anecdote 
about  them  which  the  author  has 
foiwtten. 

In  one  of  his  shorter  sketches, 
entitled  My  Return  Home  from  the 
Theatre f  Gogol  writes: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  one  of  the  worthiest 
characters  in  my  comedy  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  and  favour  of  the  public. 
And  yet  this  honourable,  worthy  personage 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  piece 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  honourable, 
worthy  personage  of  whom  I  speak  is — 
Humour.  He  proved  his  worUiiness  by 
boldly  presenting  himself  before  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  little  respect  in  which 
the  world  is  pleased  to  hold  him.  He 
proved  his  worUiiness  by  not  being  deterred 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  called  by  some  a 
down,  by  others  an  egoist^  and  is  believed 
by  all  to  be  without  any  of  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  the  soul.  No  one  would  think  of 
defending  a  humour  of  this  kind.  But  I 
am  a  comedian,  I  have  been  long  in  his 
sendee,  and  ought  not  to  shirk  saying  a 
word  in  his  £givour.  For  humour  is  a  far 
deeper  and  a  far  more  important  element 
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in  human  nature  than  we  are  inclined  to 
Imagine." 

In  what,  then,  consists  this 
humour,  which  Gogol  so  warmly 
recommends  to  our  approval? 
Just  as  when  the  natural  instincts 
oi  the  heart  clash  with  the  idea  of 
duty,  the  struggle  that  ensues 
from  this  antagonism  will  result 
in  the  tragic  defeat  or  in  the 
equally  tragic  triumph  of  the  idea,  so 
when  the  imperfect,  low,  instinctiye 
forms  of  life  do  not  clash  with,  but 
are  complacently  accepted  as  the 
perfect,  high,  and  rational  essence 
of  life,  this  ignorant  but  contented 
acquiescence  will  result  in  conduct 
and  speech  that  cannot  but  excite 
our  laughter  and  ridicule.  But 
though  the  source  of  humour  will 
ever  be  one  and  the  same,  the  con- 
viction of  the  vanity  of  these 
barren  forms  that  are  ignorantly 
taken  for  realities,  it  will  be  varied 
and  diverse  in  its  manifestations. 
Our  laughter  will  not  seldom  be 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  aversion 
and  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
injury  entailed  on  the  individual 
and  on  humanity  by  the  loss  of  the 
true  in  the  shams  and  pretences 
that  make  up  the  whole  existence 
of  the  majority  of  men.  We  laugh 
at  Mrs.  Booby  when  she  prides  her- 
self on  her  inability  to  read  the 
letter,  whose  contents  she  is  so 
curious  to  know;  but  we  turn 
from  her  with  something  like 
loathing  when,  having  received  the 
promise  of  pardon  for  her  misdeeds, 
she  maliciously  cries  out :  *  Pardon- 
ed !  Ah,  hatoushka^  now  I'll  make 
the  beasts  feel ! '  For  the  failings 
and  vices  of  mankind  excite  our 
laughter  not  as  vices,  but  only  so 
far  as  they  reveal  the  folly  and  pre- 
tentious pride  on  which  they  are 
based,  and  from  which  they  take 
their  growth.  Nor  is  there,  as 
many  of  Gogol's  contemporaries 
believed,  and  against  whose  attacks 
Gogol  was  obliged  more  than  once 


to  defend  himself,  any  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  the  humonrist|  or 
any  violation  of  that  morality  of 
which  all  true  art  is  the  TiATM^Tn^idj, 
in  selecting  the  blindnesses,  errors, 
and  follies  of  men  for  the  subject 
of  his  ridicule.  The  more  fully 
and  the  more  clearly  he  depicts  our 
shortcomings,  the  more  Ailly  and 
the  more  clearly  he  implies  the 
ideal  towards  which  we  should  all 
aspire.  And  this  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  our  attaining  in  the 
practice  of  life  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  those  rational  conceptions 
with  which  we  are  endowed  is  at 
once  the  moral  and  the  justification 
of  the  comedian.  At  times,  indeed, 
Gogol's  humour  takes  the  form 
of  some  fantastic  idea,  so  extrava- 
gantly wild  that  no  writer,  less 
daring  than  himself^  would  ever 
have  used  it  to  move  our  laughter, 
and  in  picturing  a  scene  replete 
with  grotesqueness  he  will  surrender 
himself  to  the  unmixed  feeUng  of 
delight  at  thus  revelling  in  the  free 
and  unfettered  exercise  of  his  fancy. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  describes 
Yakoola's  ride  on  the  devil's  back 
to  Petersburg ;  Yakoola,  the  ad- 
venturous blacksmith,  who  had 
promised  to  bring  the  black-eyed, 
coquettish  Oxana  the  tiny  shoes 
which  the  Empress  herself  was 
wont  to  wear.  'At  first  Yakoola 
could  not  help  feeling  afraid  at 
rising  to  such  a  height  that  he  was 
unable  to  distinguish  anything  upon 
the  earth,  and  at  coming  so  near  the 
moon  that  if  he  had  not  bent 
down  he  would  certainly  have 
caught  his  cap  in  one  of  its  horns. 
All  was  bright  in  the  sky.  A 
light  silvery  mist  covered  the  trans- 
parent air.  Everything  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  ;  and  the  blacksmith 
noticed  how  a  wizard  flew  past  I'JTn 
sitting  in  a  pot,  how  some  stars 
gathered  in  a  group  were  playing 
at  blindman's  buff,  how  a  devil  who 
was  dancing  in  a  moonbeam,  when 


^  QogoCi  WorJu^  iL  582. 
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he  saw  him  ride  bj,  took  off  his 
cap  and  made  him  a  bow.*      In 
general,  however,  Gogol's  hnmonr 
is  quieter  and  more  sabdaed  in  its 
tone.     It  is  this  forced  absence  of 
passion  which  gives  such  strength 
to   Ctogol's   satire  and  makes  his 
irony  so  biting.     By  a  single  word 
or   trifling    phrase,    which    woald 
seem  to    have    fallen  accidentally 
from  his  pen,  he  will  plant  the  blow 
aimed  at  some  social  folly  or  ad- 
ministrative vice  with  a  vigour  and 
certainty  that  render  it  flAtal .    Th us, 
in  the  description  of  a  general's 
daughter,  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of   a    poor    tchinovnik,    or 
government    functionary,    who    is 
infatuated  with  her  beauty,   after 
having  made  him  expatiate  on  the 
charms  of  her  person,  with  what 
•exquisite  banter  does  he  sum  up 
the  cringing  subserviency  natural 
to  his  position  in  the  one  expressive 
sentence :  *  her  very  handkerchief  ex- 
hales the  essence  of  ageneral's  rank ! ' 
Or,  to  select  but  one  passage  from 
The  Revisory  a  comedy  every  scene 
of    which    abounds    with    similar 
touches  of  dry  humour.  The  prefect 
is  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  that 
his  superior,  the  revising  officer,  may 
be  expected  at  any  day  or  at  any 
hour,   and  begs  the  postmaster  to 
open  all  the  letters  that  may  in  the 
meantime  pass  through  his  office. 
That  exemplary  official  informs  him 
that  such    had    always    been    his 
custom,  '  not  from  any  state  rea- 
sons,' as  he  takes  care  to  explain, 
*  but  from  curiosity,'  some  of  the 
letters  he  had  opened  being  so  enter- 
taining that  he  really  could  not  find 
the  heart  to  send  them  on,  but  had 
kept  them  in  his  desk.     When  re- 
minded by    a    cautious    colleague 
that  this  may  get  him  into  trouble 
with  the  public,  the  prefect  cuts 
short  the  remonstrance  by  crying 
out :  '  Ah,  batoushkaj  don*t  you  see 
all  that  is  a  private  affair  of  our 
own — what  have  the  public  to  do 
with  it?' 

The  writings  of   Gogol  are  not 


only  distinguished  by  a  nationality 
in  their  style,  subject,  and  tone  of 
thought,  but  are  also  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  a  warm, 
loving,  eager  pride  in  the  fame  and 
progress  of  his  country.  His 
nationality,  to  use  his  own  words, 
does  not  consist  '  in  describing  the 
saraphan;'  but  in  his  humour,  in 
his  irony,  in  his  language,  in  his 
ideas,  in  his  occasional  outbursts  of 
lyrical  eloquence,  and  in  his  pathos, 
Gogol  is  thoroughlv  Russian. 
With  what  fondness  does  he  turn 
away  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
trophies  of  natural  and  artistic 
beauty  that  surrounded  his  Boman 
house,  as  his  mind  flies  back  to  his 
distant  but  unforgotten  land,  in 
whose  vastness  he  thinks  to  see  the 
promise  of  her  future  glory  ! 

Kuflsia!  Russia!  My  thoughts  turn  to 
thee  from  my  wondrous,  beautiful,  foreign 
home,  and  I  seem  to  see  thee  once  more. 
Nature  has  been  unlavish  in  her  gifts  to 
thee.  No  grand  Yiews  to  cheer  the  eye  or 
inspire  the  soul  with  awe  :  no  glorious  works 
of  art:  no  many-windowed  cities,  with 
their  lofty  palaces  planted  on  some  preci- 
pice, embowered  in  groves  and  ivy  that 
clings  to  the  walls,  amidst  the  eternal  roar 
and  foam  of  waterfalls.  No  traveller 
turns  back  to  gaze  on  huge  masses  of 
mountain  granite,  that  tower  in  endless 
succession  above  and  around  him.  No  dis- 
tant, far-stretching  lines  of  lofty  hills 
ranging  upwards  to  the  bright  blue  heavens, 
and  of  which  we  catch  faint  glimpses 
through  dim  arches  entwined  with  vine 
branches,  ivy,  and  myriads  of  wild 
roses.  All  with  thee  is  open,  level, 
and  monotonous.  Thy  low-built  cities  are 
like  tiny  dots  that  indistinctly  mark  the 
centre  of  some  vast  plain,  nor  is  there 
aught  to  wi  n  and  deb'ght  the  eye.  And  yet, 
what  is  this  inconceivable  force  that  attracts 
me  to  thee  ?  Why  do  I  seem  to  hear  again, 
and  why  are  my  ears  filled  with  the  sounds 
of  thy  sad  songs,  as  they  are  wafted  along 
thy  valleys  and  huge  plains,  and  are  carried 
hither  from  sea  to  sea  ?  What  is  there  in 
that  song,  which,  as  it  calls  and  wails, 
seizes  on  the  heart  ?  What  are  those  me- 
lancholy notes  that  lull  but  pierce  the  heart 
and  enslave  the  soul  ?  Kussia,  what  is  it 
thou  wouldst  with  me  ?  What  mysterious 
bond  draws  me  towards  thee !  Why  gazest 
thou  thus,  and  why  does  all  that  is  of  thee 
turn  those  wistful  eyes  to  me  ?  And  all 
the  while,  I  stand  in  doubt,  and  above  me 
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18  cast  the  shadow  of  a  labonring  doud,  all 
heayy  with  thunder  and  rain,  and  I  feel  my 
thoughts  henmnbed  and  mute  in  presence 
of  &j  Tast  expanse.  What  does  that 
indefinable,  nnbonnded  expanse  foretell? 
Are  not  schemes  to  be  born  as  boundless 
as  thyself,  who  art  without  limit?  Are 
not  deeds  of  heroism  to  be  achieved,  where 
all  is  ready,  open  to  receive  the  hero? 
And  threateningly  the  mighty  expanse  sor- 
rounds  me,  reflecting  its  terrible  strength 
within  my  soul  of  souls,  and  illuming  my 
sight .  with  unearthly  power.  What  a 
bright,  marvellous,  weird  expanse  I 

Though  this  passage  bears  the 
traces  of  that  vagae  mysticism  to 
-which  Gk)gol,  at  the  time  when  he 
■wrote  The  Dead  Souls,  whence  it  is 
taken,  had  surrendered  himself,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
-warm  and  sincere  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism which  it  expresses.  And  this 
same  genuineness  led  him  to  expose 
with  an  unsparing  plainness  of 
speech  those  vices  which,  if  they 
were  not  peculiar  to  his  country,  at 
least  once    flourished  there  more 


abundantly  than  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
he  was  so  true  and  so  outspoken  that 
some  of  his  critics  have  charged 
him  with  being  unpatriotic;  as 
if  patriotism  consisted  in  a  blind 
admiration  of  whatever  is  native, 
and  a  blind  belief  that  it  must  be 
right.  It  is  an  accusation  which 
honest  writers  in  every  land  and 
in  every  age  have  had  to  bear. 
*  But,'  to  quote  (Jogol's  manly  reply 
to  all  such  reproaches-— 

The  accusation  is  not  founded  on  any 
sentiment  so  pure  or  so  noble  aa  that  of 
patriotism.  It  proceeds  from  those  who 
do  not  care  to  remedy  an  evil,  but  are  only 
anxious  that  none  should  speak  of  the  in 
they  do.  A  cowardly  fear  is  its  sole 
source,  however  grandly  it  may  inask  itself 
under  the  holv  name  of  patriotism.  This 
mask  it  should  be  the  aim  of  eveiy  honest 
man  to  tear  away,  to  trample  beneath  his 
feet.  Writers  have  but  one  sacred  duty  to 
fulfil,  and  that  is,  to  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

G.  E.  TUBKBB. 
St.  Pstbrsbxtbo. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SLAVONIAN  RACES. 


THE  ancient  Romans  neither 
knew  nor  cared  to  know  anght 
of  any  people  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  empire  or  the  reach  of  their 
arms.  Even  the  geographical 
chapters  of  the  elder  Pliny  consist 
of  bare  catalogues  of  names,  with- 
out one  word  concerning  the  habits, 
the  languages,  or  the  supposed 
affinities  of  the  tribes. 

Among  the  Greeks,  though  to 
tliem  all  other  peoples  were  alike 
*  barbsErians,'  we  find  evidences  of  a 
more  intelligent  curiosity,  and  of  a 
popular  interest  felt  in  questions 
of  ethnology ;  and  although  the 
general  ignorance  under  which 
they  laboured  of  the  languages  of 
their  ruder  neighbours  seriously 
detracts  from  the  value  of  their 
accounts,  still,  under  the  light 
ufibrded  by  modem  criticism  and 
philological  research,  much  really 
Taluable  information  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  vivid  descriptions 
which  abound  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus,  and  from  the  less 
picturesque  but  more  accurate 
statements  of  Thucydides. 

To  both  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
vast  territories  between  the  Don 
and  the  Danube,  corresponding  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  present 
Russian  Empire  and  Roumania, 
-were  known  by  the  vague  and 
•comprehensive  name  of  Scythia; 
^e  western  portion,  comprising 
the  Poland,  Podolia,  and  Lithuania 
of  more  recent  times,  being  partially 
distinguished    as     Sarmatia;    but 


they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  any  essential  difference 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
rep:ions. 

Many  conjectures  have  been 
offered  by  Bayer,*  Eichwald,'  Pd- 
loutier,*  Erman,^  and  others,  as  to 
the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Scythians,  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  their  ethnic  rela- 
tions ;  but  since  these  writers  have 
with  equal  plausibility  connected 
the  word  with  Teutonic,  Slavonic, 
and  Finnish  roots,  it  is  clear  that 
such  resemblances,  however  in- 
geniously traced,  have  no  claim  to 
be  accepted  as  of  any  real  scientific 
value. 

The  minute  descriptions  given  by 
Herodotus*  and  Hippocrates*  of 
the  personal  appearance,  habits, 
and  customs  of  the  so-called 
Scythians  leave  no  doubt  but  that 
the  greater  part  consisted  of  nomad 
hordes  of  Mongolian  and  Turkish 
blood.  According  to  the  former 
authority  they  came  originally  from 
Asia,  having  been  driven  from 
their  abodes  north  of  the  Arazes 
by  the  Massagetae,  and  having  in 
their  turn  dispossessed  the  Kim- 
merians  from  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  MseotisJ  These  nomad 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
occupied  the  countries  east  and 
north  of  the  Borysthenes,  now  the 
Dniepr,  extending  far  into  Asia; 
those  to  the  west  of  that  river  are 
described  by  him  as  an  agricul- 
tural® and  more  civilised   people. 


*  Larcher*8  Notes  on  Herodotus,  it.  6. 
^  AUe  Geogr,  d.  Casp,  Meer,  p.  249. 

'  Histoire  des  CeUes,  torn.  i.  p.  144. 

*  Beise  um  die  Erde,  i.  p.  218. 

*  iv.  cap.  17-23,  60-75 ;  Cfor.  Erman.  op.  cit.  i.  p.  427  (&<rxw). 

*  JDe  AcrCf  xlii.-iv.  &c. 

'  Herod,  iv.  cap.  ii.  •  iv.  cap.  17,  18. 
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Thej  maintained  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Greeks  (Demos- 
thenes was,  if  we  may  helieve 
^schines,  of  Scjthian  extraction), 
and  in  coarse  of  time  drove  the 
wandering  hordes  beyond  the 
Volga. 

The  Sanromat89,  of  whose  origin 
Herodotns  tells  a  fabulous  story,^ 
are  placed  by  him  between  the 
Ckncasus  on  the  south  and  the 
Don  and  Volga  on  the  north,  **^  but 
later  geographers,  as  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  apply  the  name 
of  Sarmatia  to  the  whole  country 
of  the  agricultural  Scythians.  The 
Sarmatians,  in  this  use  of  the  word, 
were  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
of  whom  the  Jazyges,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  esta- 
blished themselves  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  the 
Venedi,  from  their  homes  in  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  made  frequent  in- 
roads into  the  adjoining  German 
provinces. 

Can  we  identify  with  the  Sar- 
matians the  vast  hordes  who  under 
the  name  of  Slavi  overran  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  in 
A.D.  625  appeared  before  the  very 
gates  of  Constantinople  ? 

Even  the  Peloponnesus,  as  the 
German  writer  Fallmerayer,  in  his 
History  of  the  Morea  in  the  Middle 
Agesy  has  conclusively  shown,  was 
invaded  by  Slavonians,  who  drove 
the  Hellenic  population  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  interior,  or  the  rugged  head- 
lands on  the  coast,  efiec&ig  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  plains. 
The  Byzantine  authors  Cedrenus, 
Theophanes,  and  the  Patriarch 
Nicephorus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth 
century,  include  under  the  name  of 
Sclavonia  the  whole  country  from 


the  Danube  to  the  highlands  of 
Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  Gon« 
sfcantine  Porphyrogenitus  says '' 
that  the  Peloponnesus  was  in  the 
reign  of  Gonstantine  CopronymnB^ 
A.D.  741-775,  Slavonised  and  baiu 
barised. 

Though  the  Greeks  ultimately 
regained  their  ascendency,  absorb* 
ing  or  Hellenising  the  alien  race, 
yet  traces  of  the  long  Slavonian 
occupation  are  preserved  in  suok 
names  of  towns  as  Slavitza,  Go- 
rita^  Tripolitza,  and  Veliffosti^ 
which  have  replaced  the  outssio 
Greek  names  mentioned  as  late  aa 
Procopius. 

Even  the  name  of  the  Morea, 
unknown  to  Byzantine  writers,  is 
of  Slavonian  origin,  being  plainly 
derived  from  3fore,  the  sea,  and  not, 
as  has  been  usually  suggested, 
from  /uopca,  a  mulberry  leaf. 

Fallmerayer  has  called  atten. 
tion  to  another  and  indirect  evi- 
dence of  a  period  of  foreign  occu- 
pation, in  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
dern designation  of  many  places, 
as  Pentedaktylos  and  the  numerous 
Palaiokastros,  though  purely  Greek, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
names  which  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  interval  between  their  abandon- 
ment and  recovery  by  the  Hellenic 
inhabitants. 

That  a  people  now  outnumbering 
every  other  European  family,  and 
who  at  that  time  were  capable  of 
colonising  wide  areas  of  Germany, 
Dacia,  and  Moesia,  could  have  mi- 
grated in  a  body  from  the  steppes 
of  Tartary,  like  the  Huns  in  tbe 
fourth  or  the  Magyars  in  the  ninth 
century,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  They,  moreover,  be- 
long to  the  same  Aryan  stock  as 
the  other  European  nations,  and 
not,  like  the  Magyars,  Turks,  and 


•  iv.  cap.  110-116.  '•  iv.  cap.  21. 

"  D9  Admmistrando  Imperio,  pt.  ii.  cap.  56.  The  conquest  of  the  SUvonicms  of 
Greece  was  hegmi  by  Constans  IL  a.d.  642-660,  bat  was  not  completed  until  the  time  of 
Basil,  A.D.  867-886. 
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Tatars,  to  the  Turanian  or  Mongo- 
lian, to  whicli  we  have  reason 
to  refer  the  nomadic  Scythians. 
Whatever  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Slavi,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  their  original  designation, 
bat  wad  assumed  by  them  at  a  later 
period  as  a  distinctive  appellation.^^ 
It  is  in  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  Sarmatians  that  we  neces- 
sarily look  for  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean home  of  the  Slavonians ;  and 
though  mere  nominal  resemblances 
are  notoriously  fallacious,  yet  when 
we  find  the  Slavonian  Wends  issu- 
ing from  the  land  of  the  Sarmatian 
Venedi,  their  identity,  and  as  a 
corollary  that  of  the  families  to 
which  they  belonged,  becomes  an 
irresistible  conclusion. 

We  meet  them  then  for  the  first  time  on 
the  Don,  among  the  Goths,  Hnd  Hfter\i'«rds 
on  the  Danube,  amid  the  Huns  and  Eul- 
purians.  They  often  greatly  disturbed  the 
Boman  Empire  in  conjunction  with  the 
above-named  nations,  vm  their  nssociatep, 
auxiliaries,  or  vasRals.  NutwithstaLding 
their  occasional  achievements  they  never 
were  a  nation  of  enterprising  warriors  and 
adventurers  like  the  Germans ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  followed  for  tlie  most  part  in 
the  wake  of  the  Teutons,  quietly  occupying 
the  lands  which  they  hnd  evacuated,  till  at 
length  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
vast  territory  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic. 

They  settled  everywhere  on  lands  which 
had  been  deserted  by  their  former  in- 
habitants OP  laid  waste  by  the  ravaginpr 
passage  of  the  barbarians.  They  devoted 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
opening  everywhere  a  trade  in  the  products 
of  their  industry.    Alongthe  shores  of  the 


Baltic  they  built  several  seaport  towns,, 
among  which  Liibeck  and  Vineta  or  Julin 
[of  which,  however,  the  very  site  is 
now  a  question  among  archaeologists], 
were  the  first.  They  founded  Kief  on  the^ 
Dniepr,  and  Novgorod  on  the  Wolkow, 
which  both  became  flourishing  emporiums 
connecting  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  with 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  conveying  the 
produce  of  the  East  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Europe.  In  Germany  they  practised 
mining,  understood  the  smelting  and  casting 
of  metals,  prepared  salt,  manufactured 
linen  cloth,  brewed  mead,  and  led  a  joyous- 
musical  life.  They  were  hospitable  to 
prodigality,  fond  of  freedom  yet  submissive 
and  obedient,  and  foes  to  robbery  and 
theft. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  old  Slavr 
drawn  by  a  learned  German  philo- 
sopher, historian,  and  divine  ;'^  and 
be  it  remembered  that  his  materials 
were  all  derived  from  foreign  and 
generally  hostile  sources,  for  they 
had  as  yet  no  native  poet  to  sing 
their  virtues  or  to  lament  their^ 
woes. 

Contemporary  Grermans  and  By- 
zantines who  lived  among  them  are- 
unanimous  in  praise  of  their  hos- 
pitality, honesty,  chastity,  and  in- 
offensive disposition.** 

It  is  true  that  they  clung  for 
many  centuries  to  their  primitive 
idolatry,  but  even  this  was  rather 
a  corrupt  form  of  monotheism, *•" 
coupled  with  a  belief  in  fairies 
and  personifications  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  such  as  still  subsists 
among  the  ignorant  peasantry,  their 
Christian  descendants,  especially  in 


"  Two  derivations  have  been  proposed,  ^nz.  Slava  ^gUry,  and  Slovo  =  a  word.  In  favour 
of  the  former  is  its  occurrence  in  many  of  their  proper  names,  as  Stanislav  (established 
in  glory),  Vladislav  (ruling  in  glory),  &c.,  and  in  support  of  the  latter  is  urged  thfr 
remarkable  fact  that  all  Slavonians  call  the  Germans  Niemieiz,  i.e.  the  dumb  or  un- 
intelligible people,  just  as  the  Germans  call  themselves  Deutsch  from  dcuten,  to  signify 
or  mean,  i.e.  the  mutually  intelligible  people  as  distinguished  from  foreigners,  whom  they 
style  Waelsch  or  Welsh.  Our  word  slave  in  the  sense  of  a  bondsman,  with  its 
equivalents  in  German,  French,  Italian,  &c.,  arose  from  the  number  of  Slavoniiins- 
brought  by  their  Teutonic  conquerors  to  the  markets  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe. 

»    JTerder.  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  dcr  Afenschkeit,  vol   iv.  cap.  4, 

»*  Helmold.  Chron.  Slavorum.  cap.  xii. ;  Mauritii  Imper.  Strategic,  lib.  xi.  cap.  8; 
LeonU  Imp.  Tactic,  cap.  xviii.  sec.  102,  103,  105 ;  Adam.  Bremen.  Hist.  Ecclcs,  lib.  H. 
cap.  12  ;   Vita  Sancti  Othonis,  cap.  xxv. 

"  Procop.  de  Bella  Gothico ;  Helmold.  Chron.  Slav.  lib.  i.  cap.  33. 
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Servia,^*  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  simple  and  innocent  sacrificial 
system,  very  different  from  the 
bloody  rites  and  gloomy  fatore  state 
of  the  worship  of  Woden  or  of 
Saal.  Indeed,  the  biographer  of 
St.  Otho  relates  how  the  Pome- 
ranians objected  to  accept  Christi- 
•anity  on  account  of  the  yices  of  its 
professors.*^ 

Yet  everywhere  on  this  side  the 
Vistula  misfortune  followed  this 
unhappy  people.  The  Germans, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  extension 
of  Christianity,  maintained  against 
them  for  four  hundred  years  a  war 
of  extermination.  The  work  begun 
by  the  Franks  under  Charlemagne 
was  continued  by  the  Saxons,  and 
oompleted  by  the  Danes,  who  under 
Woldemar  I.  in  1169  reduced  the 
island  of  Kiigen,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  Slavonian  independence, 
their  king  Pribislaw  having  in  the 
previous  year  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  been  admitted  a  prince 
of  the  German  empire,  in  which  his 
family  is  still  represented  by  the 
reigning  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg. 
From  generation  to  generation 
the  war  was  carried  on  with 
inconceivable  cruelty;  and  when 
they  were  incapable  of  further 
armed  resistance,  relentless  perse- 
cution succeeded  to  savage  wfurfare, 
xintil  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire  the  Slavo- 
nian inhabitants  were,  with  the 
•exception  of  the  Wends  (Sorbs)  in 
Lusatia,  who  still  number  150,000 
and  retain  their  ancient  language, 
either  exterminated,    or    enslaved. 


denationalised,  and  absorbed  in  the 
German  population.  Here,  too,  our 
information  is  obtained  from  Ger- 
man, and  therefore  not  too  &voar« 
able,  sources.*^ 

A  few  pious  priests  and  monks 
there  were,  even  in  those  dark  ages, 
who  had  the  courage  and  honesty 
to  raise  their  protest  against  the 
barbarities  practised  in  the  name 
of  the  religion  which  they  strove  to 
teach  better  by  their  own  precept 
and  example. 

Whether  the  occupation  by  the 
Slavonians  of  the  countries  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  were  as 
innocent  as  the  writers  quoted 
represent,  or  whether  they  had 
pushed  the  Germans  before  them 
by  force  of  arms,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Germans 
and  Slavonians  is  almost  identical 
with  that  which  divided  them  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
when  Goths  and  Burgundians  dwelt 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula, 
and  Bohemia  was  occupied  by  Mar- 
comanni  and  Boii  (Baiem,  Bava- 
rians), from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  all  the  tribes  enumerated  by 
Pliny  as  Germans  were  really  such, 
or  the  probability  of  Dalecamp*8 
ingenious  identification  of  the  Yrn- 
dili  or  Vandals  as  Wandeler^wan- 
derers,  Ingesvones  as  Einwohner= 
aborigines,  IstsBvones  as  Westwoh- 
nersdwellers  in  the  West,  and  Her- 
miones  asHeermanner  or  warriors.^* 
To  which  we  may  add  that  it  is 


'*  Bankers  Service  cap.  ii. 

'^  At  illi  (Pomerani)  inquiuat,  nihil  nobis  ac  vobis,  patris  leges  non  dimittimas  ;  con- 
tenti  Bumus  religione  quam  habemus.  Apud  Christtaoos,  aiunt,  furds  Bunt,  latronet 
Bont)  craciantur  pedtbus,  prirantar  oeolis,  et  omnia  generam.  sceleram  Christiani 
ezercent  in  Christianos.   Absit  nobis  religio  talis  I — Vit,  8,  Othon,  cap.  xzt. 

*'  Helmold.  Chron,  Slav,  passim ;  AdiWL  Bremen.  Hist,  BkdUs,  lib.  iii.  cap.  25. 

»  See  his  annotation  on  Plinii  Hi&t,  Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  zi?.  The  passage  in  full  ib: 
'Germanoram  genera,  videlicet,  Vindili,  qnomm  pan  Barp;nndioneB,  Varini,  Carini, 
Outtones :  alteram  genns,  IngseTones,  qnorom  pars  Cimbn,  Tentones  ac  Canchomiii 
^ntes.  Proximi  antem  Bheno  IstssToneB,  qnoinim  pan  Cimbri  mediterranei :  Henniones 
ouoromSaevi,  Hermondori,  Chatti,  Chorasei:  Quinqoa  pan  Pencini,  Bastenue,  SQpra 
dictis  contermini  Dacis.'  The  Peucini,  &c,  iroold  aeem  to  have  been  a  mixed  race  of 
Gennans  and  Slars.    See  Taciti  Germ,  46. 
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!  iikLpbitoble  not  to  recognise  the 
Goths  in  the  Gnttones,  and  the 
Schwaben  or  S  wabians  in  the  Snevi, 
whatever  doubts  we  may  entertain 
as  to  the  nationality  of  the  so-called 
Cimbri  and  some  others. 

In  Bohemia,  thongh  the  lands  de- 

'.popnlated  dnring  the  Thirty  Years' 
War    were    reoccupied    by     Ger- 

'  mans,   and  German  is  the  official 

•  language  and  that  of  the  npper 
classes  as  much  as  English  is  in 
Wales,  yet  the  Czechs  have  pre- 
served their  national  feelings  and 
language  to  a  greater  extent  than 

'  the  Slavonians  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.      Thanks  to  their  early 

^  inibiliidsion  and  the    incorporation 

■  of  Bohemia  into  the  empire,  in 
which  its   princes    enjoyed    equal 

'rights  with  their  Gierman  brethren, 
and  haVe  'more  than  once  been 
elected    to    the    Imperial    throne, 

'  'the  southern  Slavs,  though  '  long 
subject  to  foreign  rule,  have  main- 
taiiied  their  nationality  intact, 
having  had:  to  struggle  with  ene- 
mies   who,     though     often     tlieir 

•  sup^ofs  in  the  field,  are,  unlike 
the  G^ermans,  decidedly  their  infe- 
riors-intellectually  and  in  capability 
of  progress. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  area 
occupied  by  the  Slavonians,  the 
absence  for  the  most  part  of  a 
national  literature,  the  backward 
state  of  education  among  the  people, 
and  the  foreign  culture  of  the  upper 
classes,  we  sball  not  be  surprised 

-  "at  the  number  of  dialects  enu- 
merated by  Slavonian  philologers. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  astonished 
that  the  diflferences  are  not  greater 
than  we  find   them    to  be  at  the 

'  present  day.  So  far  back  as  the 
ninth  century,  whence  we  have  the 
earliest  literary  documents,  we  re- 
cognise the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  great  branches 

"  to  "wiiieh  every  dialect  may  be 
referred,    the    South-Eastem   and 


the  North- Western,  or  more  simply 
the  Eastern  and  Western ;  yet  even 
now  these  are  not  farther  removed 
than  are  the  Spanish  and  Italian, 
and  the  Bussian  and  the  Pole  can 
at  least  make  themselves  mutnaOy 
intelh'gible.  The  Eastern  forms  are 
for  the  most  part  softer  and 
more  vocalised,  e.g.  they  drop  the 
dort  when  it  occurs  before  2 orn, 
a  juxtaposition  of  consonants  which 
does  not  ofiend  the  Western  ear. 
But  witliin  each  branch  the  diver- 
gence is  less,  the  so-called  languages 
being  little  more  than  provincial 
dialects.  The  Pole  and  Bohemian 
can  very  soon  converse,  as  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  bears 
witness,  while  the  Russian  officer 
is  as  easily  understood  by  the 
Servian  soldier  as  is  the  German  by 
the  Low  Dutcli  peasant  of  Holstein 
or  Oldenburg. 

In  the  North  the  two  great 
divisions  come  into  contact  on  the 
borders  of  Poland  and  Russia, 
but  in  the  South  they  are  parted  by 
an  intrusion  of  alien  races,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Danube  and 
occupying  the  northern  half  of  the 
basin  of  that  river.  These  comprise 
the  Germans  of  Austria,  Styria,  and 
Carinthia,  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 
the  mixed  population  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  Roumans  of 
Moldo-Wallachia.  These  last  were 
the  Romanised  Dacians,^®  who  by 
their  organisation  as  a  frontier 
militia  were  enabled  to  recover 
themselves  from  the  invasion  of 
Slavs  who  poured  through  their 
country  into  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Danube,  thongh  to  this  day 
half  a  million  Slavonians  are  found 
in  the  Roumanian  states.  The 
Magyars  were  the  last  of  a  succes- 
sion of  Tatar  or  Mongolian  hordes 
who  during  the  decline  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  ravaged  its  northern 
borders ;  of  these  the  Huns,  Avars, 
Elhazars,  Patzinaks  and  others  have 


See  'Ulyrians  Past  and  Present,'  Fnuer'a  Magazine,  Feb.  18761 
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left  no  .trace  behind;  the  Beggars, 
another  Asiatic  tribe,  in  A.D.  637 
founded  in  Mcisia  the  kingdom  of 
Bulgaria) and  for  over  three  hundred 
years  were  the  terror  of  the  Latin 
emperors,  but  after  their  reduction 
by  Basil  in  a.d.  io  19  they  embraced 
Christianity,  and  so  far  as  regards 
langfuage  became  merg^  in  their 
Slavonian  subjects,  leading  their 
impress,  however,  not  only  in  their 
name,  but  in  the  dress,  habits,  and 
above  all  in  the  passionate  love  of 
horses,  in  which  the  Bulgarian 
peasants  of  to-day  bear  a  striking 
likeness  to  the  Hungarian,  and 
betray,  like  them,  their  partly 
Tatar  origin. 

Numerically  the  Slavouiaus  at 
the  present  day  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  races  of  Europe  ;  socially  and 
intellectually  they  still  lag  behind  the 
Western  nations  ;  but  when  we  re- 
member how  the  Spaniards,  for 
example,  have  sunk  from  a  state  of 
high  civilisation  to  a  condition  of 
moral  degradation  and  of  political 
insignificance,  while  the  Germans, 
who  but  a  few  centuries  ago  were 
just  emerging  from  semi-barbarism, 
or  at  least  were  far  behind  the 
Latin  races,  are  now  in  the  fore- 
front of  culture,  it  would  be  rash  to 
deny  that  the  Slavonians  may  have 
a  fature. 

Whether  the  aspirations  of  the. 
Panslavist  party  will  ever  be  realised 
in  the  erection  of  a  mighty  federal 
empire  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Ger- 
many, stretching  from  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  or  whether  Austria, 
under  the  pressure  of  political 
circumstances,  which  have  already 
compelled  her  to  prefer  her  Hun- 
garian to  her  German  associations, 
will  entirely  renounce  the  latter, 
and,  relinquishing  her  German 
provinces,  will  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying  round  her  the 
Slavonic  and  other  Christian  popu- 
lations of  Turkey  so  as  to  constitute 
herself  a  true    Oestreich,    a  new 


.  Empire  of  the  East^  time  alone  can 
tell.  But  that  great  changes  are 
unminent  in  the  map  of  £!nrope 
spite  alike  of  Imperial  pro|nifles 
and  threats,  and  that  the  Southern 
Slavs  will  not  long  remain  in  sub- 
jection to  Mussulman  rule,  but  will 
at  last  throw  off  the  Turkish,  yoke 
as  their  brethren  in  Russia  did  that 
of  the  Tatars,  and  will  either  in 
league  with  them  or  indepepdentlv 
revive  the  memories  of  Swatopluk 
and  Stephan  Dushan  in  once  more 
asserting  the  ascendency  of  the 
Cross  over  the  Crescent,  and  erect- 
ing a  Christian  state  or  federation  of 
states  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  we  cannot  doubt,  though  how 
soon  we  may  be  unable  to  say. 

The  Russians,  no  less  than  their 
brethren  on  the  Danube,  have  ex- 
perienced the  blighting  influence  of 
Turkish  despotism.  Their  early 
promise  of  progress  was  arrested  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  the  de- 
vastating invasion  of  Genghis  Khan, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  that  they  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  khanats  which 
arose  out  of  the  empire  of  Tamer- 
lane, and  after  two  centuries  more 
in  bringing  their  Mongol  conquerors 
into  subjection  to  themselves. 

Russia,  the  only  Slavonic  race 
which  enjoys  a  national  indepen- 
dence,  has  made  and  is  still  making 
rapid  strides  in  improvement,  not 
only  in  military  organisation,  but  in 
the  social  amelioration  and  material 
prosperity  of  its  people,  and  is 
carrying  civilisation  through  the 
northern  as  England  \a  through  the^ 
southern  half  of  Asia. 

Though  everywhere  else  under 
the  domination  of  aliens  in  blood 
and  creed,  a  strong  spirit  of  what 
one  may  call  nationalism,  for  the 
name  of  patriotism  is  scarcely 
applicable  under  such  circumstances, 
a  feeling  of  a  common  brotherhood 
pervades  the  whole  race,  and  in- 
spires them  with  a  deep-rooted 
li^lief  in  their  destiny,  a  bdief  that 
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thej  are  yet  to  play  an  imporfcant 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Erenthe  Servians  and  Bulgarians, 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  educa- 
tional and  other  institutions  which 
have  been  introduced  into  their 
countries  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  evince  a  capability  of  improve- 
ment which  forbids  us  to  deem  them 
necessarily  inferior  to  their  neigh- 
bours, wlule  those  individuals  who 
have  studied  in  Western  Europe  are 
in  every  way  equal  to  ourselves. 

Many  of  the  Germans  most  dis- 


tinguished in  politics,  in  literature, 
and  in  science,  as  Leibnitz,  Staapitz, 
Basedow,  with  nearly  all  the  old 
noble  families  of  Meoklenbui^, 
Prussia,  and  Silesia,  such  as  Yon 
Bulow,  Yon  Lutzow,  Yon  Itzenplitz, 
Yon  Amim,  and  even  Prince  Bis- 
marck himself,  betray  their  Slavonic 
origin  in  their  names,  and  few  per- 
sons are  aware  how  large  a  proper- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gknmany, 
and  especially  in  the  north  and  east, 
are  German  only  in  language,  but 
Slavonians  in  blood. 

Edward  F.  Willoughbt. 
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THERE*  are  opinions  held  by 
human  beings  which,  being 
revealed  to  yoa,  enable  yon  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
of  the  intellectual  state  of  the 
human  being  that  holds  them. 
You  are  placed  in  a  position  to  say 
not  merely  whether  the  human 
being  be  a  wise  man  or  a  blockhead, 
but  whether  or  not  he  be  a  vulgar 
person,  a  brutal  person,  a  scoun- 
drel, a  rogue.  A  well-known 
apothegm  as  to  *  them  that  has 
brains  and  no  money,  and  them 
that  has  money  and  no  brains,' 
stamped  the  mortal  who  adopted 
it :  stamped  him  not  simply  in  the 
respect  of  his  grammar,  but  of  his 
deeper  nature.  So  with  the  man 
who  holds  it  quite  fit  on  due  occa- 
sion to  thrash  his  wife.  So  with 
him  who  said,  and  possibly  thought, 
that  it  is  right  to  detain  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  'involuntary servitude.' 
So  with  the  jaunty  toady,  not  him- 
self a  Bohemian  but  writing  a 
flunkey-like  life  of  a  Bohemian, 
who  stated  in  print  (I  have  read  it) 
that '  a  tradesman  is  an  animal  who 
exists  to  supply  a  gentleman  with- 
out payment  with  what  he  may 
want.*  Give  me  rather,  as  a  daily 
associate,  the  person  who  maintains 
that  this  world  is  a  flat  surface  and 
not  a  globe.  He  must  be  very 
stapid ;  but  he  may  be  an  honest 
man.  Indeed,  all  one  learns  of 
him  leads  to  the  assurance  that  he 
is  so. 

But  there  are  opinions  which 
are  capable  of  being  held  only  by  a 
very  brutal  or  a  very  vulgar  person. 
The  person  may  be  brutal  without 
being  vulgar ;  and  of  course  he  may 
be  vulgar  without  being  brutal.  A 
Spanish  Inquisitor,  looking  on 
quietly  at  the  burning  of  a  Jew, 
was  unquestionably  brutal,  but  not 
necessarily  vulgar :  while  the  Puri- 


tan preacher  in  America  who  got 
a  poor  witch  burnt,  and  having 
complacently  beheld  her  agonies, 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion 
in  which  he  expressed  a  super- 
devilish  (or  infra-devilish)  satisfac- 
tion that  she  had  (as  he  expressed 
it)  '  gone  howling  out  of  one  fire 
into  another,'  was  not  only  a  brute, 
but  a  vulgar  brute.  I  have  known 
one  or  two  Puritans  very  like  him. 
My  friend  Smith  tells  me  that  many 
years  ago,  when  a  young  lad,  he  was 
talking  with  a  ^vine  (since  de- 
ceased) named  Sampson.  Sampson 
was  one  of  those  under-bred,  un- 
scholarly,  coarse-gp:ained  illiterates 
who  make  one  think  how  mysterious 
a  thing  it  is  that  God  Almighty 
permits  such  to  represent  Christian 
life  and  doctrine  to  any ;  their  ap- 
parent vocation  being  to  make  the 
young  hate  religion.  Even  so  the 
Pope,  if  well-advised,  might  largely 
subsidize  a  blatant  railer  at  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  whole  de- 
meanour tends  to  make  Protestant- 
ism ridiculous  and  disgusting  to 
such  as  fancy  it  is  represented  in 
him.  It  chanced  that  a  poor 
woman  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  at  the  period  of  Smith's 
conversation  with  Sampson.  Upon 
this  Smith  ventured  tne  seemingly 
innocent  remark  that  this  was  a  sad 
thing,  a  woman  being  hanged. 
'  NOf*  said  Sampson,  always  eager 
to  show  that  any  man  cleverer  thaxL 
himself  was  unsound  in  doctrine: 
'  ^0,'  said  that  Being  :  '  God  vnU 
damn  a  woman  just  as  soon  as  a  man: 
and  therefore,  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
sadder  thing  to  hang  a  woman  than 
to  hang  a  man,  you  are  accusing 
Gk>d.'  Such  were  the  words,  and 
Smith  did  not  forget  them :  though 
■he  did  not  repeat  them  till  the 
creature  that  uttered  them  was 
removed  to  another  aphere  oC  ^^oai^ 
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lessness.  Now,  said  Smith,  liere 
was  Brutality  in  opinion  and  ex- 
pression. That  putienlar  line  of 
thought  and  argument  was  Brutal. 
And  Smith  thought  of  a  certain 
great  genius  who,  like  most  other 
men  worth  counting,  thought  a 
little  extra- tenderness  not  unfit  to- 
wards the  more  suffering  and 
gentler  half  of  poor  humanity  : 

Then  gently  scan  your  fellow-man, 
Still  gentlier  sister-woman. 

The  person  who  says  No  to  that 
is  brutal  besides  being  blind. 
Sampson  might  have  remarked, 
indeed,  that  he  always  took  the 
very  blackest  possible  view  of  the 
behaviour  of  both  man  and  woman  : 
and  that  the  question  of  degree  ac- 
cordingly mattered  but  little  with 
him.  Smith,  in  reply  to  Sampson's 
cheerful  argument,  felt  much  dis- 
posed to  say  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
thing  to  think  of  '  God  damning  * 
either  woman  or  man.  But  he  was 
a  youth  upon  his  preferment :  and 
in  those  days  a  young  preacher's 
*  soundness '  was  like  a  woman's 
virtue  .'  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
had  he  said  anything  of  that  sort 
Sampson  could  have  greatly  inter- 
fered with  his  chances  of  prefer- 
ment by  going  about  shaking  his 
head  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to- 
gether with  his  shoulders,  and 
saying  he  feared  young  Smith  was 
unsound,  was  dangerous,  was  Nega- 
tive, was  Broad.  So  Smith,  by  no 
small  effort,  held  his  tongue,  and 
got  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  But 
Time  brings  its  revenges  :  and  the 
day  came  on  which  Smith  was  able, 
without  the  smallest  alarm,  to  tell 
Sampson  exactly  what  he  thought 
of  him  and  his  theology  and  his 
general  career.  The  estimate  ex- 
pressed was  somewhat  unfavourable. 
But  there  was  no  fight  in  Sampson  : 
and  he  slunk  away,  like  a  dog  with 
its  tail  between  its  legs. 

Not  Brutality  in  opinion  is  the 
Writer's  -  present  subject,  however ; 
but  Vzdgarity.    We  are  to  think  of 


that  order  of  beliefs  and  notions 
which  imply  vulgarity  in  the  persons 
holding  them.  Let  not  any  attempt 
be  made  at  a  definition  of  vulgarity. 
I  never  saw  a  successful  one ;  and 
the  last  I  saw  was  by  Sir  Arthur 
Helps.  We  all  know  the  thing 
when  we  see  it.  And  some  of  us 
unhappily  see  a  good  deal  of  it. 
There  are  few  more  trying  forms  of 
it  than  the  historical  form  :  when  it 
states  the  proceedings  of  mortal 
men,  putting  these  in  the  most 
repulsive  way.  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recal  any  example  of  a  more 
dreadful  fashion  of  putting  the 
attention  of  a  parish  priest  to  an 
afflicted  family,  than  that  of  the 
individual  who  stated  that  when  he 
had  trpuble  in  his  house,  the  wrathy 
man  *  under  whom  he  sat '  was 
most  mindful ;  in  point  of  fact  he 
*  was  ivverly  runnin',' — that  is, 
making  frequent  pastoral  visits. 
^Ivverly  runnin'  :*  such  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  much  thought  and 
kindness,  much  bodily  fatigue,  on 
the  part  of  a  highly-educated  and 
dcvoat  gentleman.  It  is  not  much 
fitted  to  lead  a  man  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  sacred  office  in  the 
country  where  such  is  the  manner 
of  putting  things.  Worst  of  all, 
the  person  who  used  the  phrase, 
though  no  doubt  desirous  of  putting 
his  parish  clergyman  in  his  proper 
place,  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
speaking  of  him  in  unduly  depre- 
ciatory phrase.  But  the  faithful 
and  diligent  priest,  now  passed  to 
his  rest,  who  related  the  fact  to  me, 
said  rather  sadly  that  he  feared  even 
such  was  the  mode  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  the  best  work  of  the  best 
men  was  expressed  in  words  in  a 
country  known  to  us  both.  Other 
sentences,  highly  analogous,  suggest 
themselves  ;  but  they  are  best  put 
away  and  forgot.  Let  it  be  saidy 
however,  that  should  the  evil  days 
of  what  is  called  Disestablishment 
come,  and  the  existing  independence 
of  the  National  Clergy  cease,  all 
those  who  are  known  to  me  will 
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.  wash  their  hands  of  a  work  which 
will  have  ceased  to  he  the  work  for 
Buch  as  them.  Donhtless  haman 
beings  will  be  found  who  will  be 
content  to  be  regarded  as  *fine 
bodies,'  •iwerly  runninV  and 
preaching  in  *  a  fine  style  o'  Ian- 
^dge.'  I  have  no  fear  that  sneh  an 
nnhappy  time  will  be  here  in  the 

•  life  of  any  one  now  living.     Bnt  oh  ' 
the  suicidal  idiotcy  of  snch  of  the 
clergy  as  from  temporary  irritation 
join    hands  with    snch    as    wonld 
degrade  their    office    in  the   very 

i  dnst ! 

All  this,  however,  is  by  the  way ; 
thoneh  it  is  not  quite  irrelevant. 
Let  it  now  be  said  that  an  argu- 
ment  is  self-condemned    when    it 

'  commends  itself  only  to  an  excep- 
tive or  abnormal  person :  to  a  very 
stupid   person,   or   a    very   vulgar 
person ;  or  only  to  a  Scotchman  or  a 
Highlander.     Many  folk  know  that 
there  are  such  arguments ;  if  indeed 
argument  be  the  proper  word.   And 
any  opinion,  or  belief,  is  self-con- 
demn^, which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
you  know  can  never  be  accepted  by 
educated    folk,  by  folk   of  decent 
culture.     The  man  who  stated,  in 
all  honesty,  that  not  only  he  him- 
self had  never  read  either  Milton  or 
Shakspere,    but    that   he   did  not 
believe  any  human  being  had  ever 
read    Milton     or    Shakspere,    was 
capable  of  accepting   and  holding 
opmions  which  you,  my  gentle  and 
friendly  reader,  could  not  accept  or 
hold  though  your  life  depended  upon 
it.     Such  a  one  could  not  at  all  see 
or  feel  many  considerations  which 
are  most  apparent  to  you.     Such  a 
one  will  discern  great  force  in  con- 
siderations  which  you   would  put 
aside  as  not  having  the  weight  of  a 
feather.     There  are  opinions,  most 
honestly  held,  which  go  naturally 
with     grubby     nails,     uncultured 

'  souls,  mean  suspicions,  coarse 
jokes  received  with  horse-laugh- 
ter, wretched  tattle  recorded  and 

.   reiterated  to  a  neighbour's  preju- 

•  dice,  and  statements  that  the  doctor 


or  the  clergyman  was   (not  dtHy 
kind  and    attentive,   bnt)   ivverly 
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mnnm  . 

Last  Sunday  the  writer,  being  in 
the  greatest  of  Scotch  cities,  was 
proceeding  towards  the  grahdest  of 
Scotch   churches,  when  he  met  a 
Scortch   divine    whose  name  is  re- 
markably  well    known  '  to    f&rde. 
That  excellent  individual,  holding 
up    a    quarto    volume    bound    in 
morocco,  uttered   the   eiclatnation 
*  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  read  onei's 
prayers!      It    is    Peace.      Pteace.' 
Then  he  went  on  his  way,  looking 
very  peaceful  and  comfortable.    He 
serves  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
the    congregations  of   the'  Scotch 
Church  ;  and  in  the  Scotch  Church 
(as  a  rule)  the  prayers  af  e  tiot  read. 
Each  clergyman  provides  his  own : 
either  (i)  bond  fide  extemporiring 
them  (and  it  is  wonderful  how  well 
this  is  done,  after  long  habit,  by  a 
devout  and  able   man) :     or   (2), 
having  written  them  and  committed 
them  to   memory:   or  (3)  having, 
through  a  gradual  process  of  crys- 
tallization, extending  through  years, 
arrived    at    certain    seldom-varied 
forms  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  at  any  specific  time  prepared. 
The  good  man  has  gradually  grown 
into  these  forms,  and  most  of  the 
congregation   could    repeat  them ; 
but  they  never  were  written  nor  got 
by  heart.     Here  and  there,  you  find 
an  exceptive  preacher  who  spreads 
out  the  document  before  him,  and 
with  due  solemnity  reads  his  prayers. 
The  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee  was  the 
first    to    do   this  habitually.     The 
great   Chalmers,     enlightened    far 
beyond  his  age,  had  indeed  ventured 
to  do  this  on  occasions,  half-a-cen- 
tury  since.     But  so  aware  was  he 
of  the  common  prejudice  against  it, 
that  he  did  it  surreptitiously :  there 
are  those  still  alive  who  saw  him, 
when    Moderator    of    the  General 
Assembly,  reading  his  prayers  from 
a     manuscript    deftly    hidden    in 
his  cocked  nat.     The  prayers,  of 
coarse^  when  lead,  aire  incoiBL^T^Vi 
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better   than    when   extemporized ; 
and  the  strain  of  anxietj  upon  the 
officiating    clergyman    is     greatly 
diminished.      And    the    prejudice 
against  the  reading  of  prayers  is  a 
vulgar  and  stupid  prejudice,  if  such 
a  prejudice  there  be  at  all.     The 
minister's  duty  is  to  lead  the  devo- 
tions of  the  congregation  as  well  as 
possible.    Surely  he  can  do  so  better 
if  he  have  carefully  considered  the 
circumstances  and    needs    of    the 
congregation  in  the  quiet  of  his 
own  study,  and  set  these  forth  in 
reverent  and  decorous  words  there, 
than  if  in  the  hour  of  public  prayer, 
nervous,  fluttered,  fearful  lest  some 
of  the  many  things  to  be  remem- 
bered should  escape  his   memory, 
he  attempt  to  do  all  that   there. 
And  the  exertion  of  the  faculty  of 
memoir,  some  know,  is  very  quench, 
ing  to  aevotional  feeling.  A  strained 
mind  does  not  go   kindly   with   a 
warmed  heart.     I  remember,  years 
AgOy  being  present  when  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
was  asked  to  conduct  public  prayer 
upon  an  important  special  occasion. 
He  decidedly  refused.  '  No,'  said  he. 
'  In  my   own   study  here   I  could 
think   of  what  was  suitable  to  be 
saidy  but  I  have  not  that  command 
over  my  nervous  system  that  I  can 
be  sure  I  could  recal  or  express  it 
before  many  people  when  the  time 
oomes.'     It  appeared  to  me  at  the 
time    that  I  had    rarely    heard  a 
stronger  argument  for  read  prayers. 
Why  not,  I  thought  (though  nobody 
said  it),  write  down  in  the  study 
the  suitable  words,  and  so  be  sure 
of  having  them  ready  at  the  critical 
time  P     Can    any  mortal    suggest 
any  coherent  reason  against  doing 
so ;  except  that  preposterous  preju- 
dice requires  a  Scotch  clergyman 
to  look,  at  the  moment,  as  though 
he  were  extemporizing  his  prayers  P 
And  not  with  the  Scotch  National 
Church,   but  among  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical    English   Brownists 
or  Independents  of  the  seventeenth 
centary,  did  that  vulgar  prejudice 


originate.     I  remember,  too,  how  a 
clergyman    of    the    very    highest 
ability  and  deepest  devotion,  after 
he  had  ministered  for  more  than 
fifty    years,    told    me    that    each 
Sunday  morning,  going  to  his  huge 
church  to  officiate,  he  did  so  under 
a  misery  and  anxiety  beyond  words, 
in  the  prospect  of  conducting  public 
prayer.  The  misery  went  off,  always, 
when  the  duty  was  fairly  entered 
on.     But  I  thought  to  myself.  If 
yon,  being  what  you  are,  and  what 
all    the    country    knows    you  for, 
feel  so,  what  ought    men   to  feel 
who  are  scores  of  miles  below  you : 
and  what  need  is  there  that  any 
mortal  should  have  to  feel  so  P     But 
that   good   man    was    a  true-blue 
Presbyterian,  and  would  have  been 
scandalized  beyond  words   by  the 
suggestion  of    a  provided  form  of 
prayer:    also    he    plainly  thought 
that  to  go  through  this  gratuitous 
misery  each  Sunday  was  somehow 
enduring  and  doing  more  for  his 
Master's  sake  ;    it  was    *  spending 
and  being  spent.'     No  wonder  that 
Dr.  Robertson,  of  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral, as  wise  and  good  a  Scotchman 
as  ever  lived,    should    have  said, 
many  years  ago,  that  '  the  reasons 
in  favour  of  a  partial  liturgy  are 
quite    unanswerable.'     Dr.    Craw- 
ford, the  late  Professor  of  Diviniiy 
at  Edinburgh,  said  the  like  in  the 
writer's  hearing  times  innumerable. 
And    the    educated    population  of 
Scotland  is  now  unanimous  on  that 
matter.     Unhappily,  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  decent  people  who  still  need 
to  be  educated  upon  that  as  upon 
other  matters.     At  the  foundation 
of  the  prejudice  against  read  prayers 
there  is  the  vulgar  idea,  incapable 
of  being  accepted  for  a  moment  by 
educated  folk,  that  the  clergyman 
is  somehow    inspired    to    conduct 
public  prayer  without  preparation. 
Just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as 
he  is  inspired  to  preach  without 
preparation.    The  help  to  be  looked- 
for  comes  to  the  man  who  has  first 
done  his  o?m  very  best.    Heie,  as 
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elflewhere,  Heaven  helps  those  who 
try  to  help  themselves.     There  is  a 
Btill  valgarer  idea  at  the  root  of  the 
prejadice  in  question.     One  wonld 
not  have  believed  that  its  existence 
-was    possible    unless    assured    by 
actoal  knowledge  of  the  fact.  There 
are  those  in  some  congregations  who 
think  they  are  not  getting  enough 
of  work  out  of  the  clergyman  if  ho 
reads  his  prayers :  who  think  that 
he  is  relieving  himself  a  little,  and 
that   his    nose   is    not  being   kept 
sufficiently  tight  to  the  grindstone. 
I  have  heard  this  specially  vulgar 
notion  expressed  in  so  many  words. 
^  I  like  to  see  a  man  break  out  in  a 
perspiration  when   he  is   pray  in',' 
were  the  words  of  a  horrid  animal, 
known  to  the  writer  in  his  boyhood. 
*  That  minister  wad  thole  mair  steer- 
age of  the  boaddy,'  was  said  of  a 
powerful  but  quiet  preacher,  by  one 
who  desired  greater  gymnastic  ex- 
ertion.     *  Our   minister's  a  grand 
preacher,'  said  a  rustic :  '  he  whiles 
comes  oot  wi'  a  roar  just  like  a 
bull.'    And  the  notion  that  the  task 
is  in  any  way  lightened,  that  the 
clergyman's  work  is  helped  in  any 
way,   is   specially   disagreeable    to 
hearers  of  that  calibre.    A  vulgarer 
notion,  or  one  to  be  more  vigorously 
stamped  down,  cannot  by  possibility 
be  imagined. 

I  have  remarked  that  of  recent 
days,  while  various  enlightened 
Scotchmen  have  argued  for  read 
prayers,  those  opposed  to  read 
prayers  have  not  argued  but  bullied. 
Probably  from  their  stand-point 
they  were  right.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  Edinburgh  of  a  singular  in- 
stitution called  the Fan-Preshyterian 
Council,  a  respectable  man  from 
America  had  the  hardihood  to  get 
up  and  state  some  reasons  in  favour 
of  a  liturgy.  He  was  not  met  with 
argument,  but  with  vulgar  threats. 
'  We'll  have  no  liturgy,'  said  an  in- 
dividual who  replied  to  him :  and 
then  the  individual  went  on  to  speak 
in  praise  of  the  woman  Jenny  Geddes, 
who  cast  her  stool  at  the  head  of 


the  Dean  in  the  Cathedral  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  day  when  the  Prayer- 
Book   (idiotically  enforced  against 
the  will  of  the  people)   was  first 
read.     '  It  is  a  fell  creepie,'  said  the 
speaker,   'and  could  ding  down  a 
Dean  yet.'     That  is  to   say,  the 
speaker  (of  whom  one  had  hoped 
better  things),  >  instead  of  argumg 
against  a  view  which  had  been  in- 
troduced with  fair  arguments  civilly 
expressed,  at  once  appealed  to  vul- 
gar prejudice.     It  is  admitted  by 
all  men  of  sense,  that  the  folly  and 
infatuation   of    those   who   sought 
forcibly    to   impose  the    Book    of 
Common  Prayer  upon  a  nation  that 
did  not  want  it  (and  specially  such 
a  nation)  were  beyond  all  words. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  order  he  likes 
best:  and  admirable  as  the  Anglican 
Prayer- Book   is,  such  as   tried  to 
compel  Scqtchmen  to  use  it  by  the 
thumb-screw   and    the    boot   were- 
fools,  and  worse  than  fools.     It  is 
a  surprise  to  many  English  folk,  to 
be  told  that  when  Protestant  Epis- 
copacy was  for  a  few  years  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  no  Liturgy  was  used 
in  churches.     The  parish-church  of 
St.  Andrews  was  pro-cathedral  of 
the  Primacy  (the  cathedral  being- 
in  ruins)  :  but  when  an  Archbishop 
Tuledthere {eccleHae parochialis  c»in- 
tatis  8ti.  Andreae  Archi^Episcopus^ 
as  some  of  the  existing  Communion- 
Plate  has  it)  the  worship  was  exactly 
what  it  is  to-day.     Possibly  the  ex- 
isting order  is    more  carefnl  and 
reverent  than  that  of  two  hundred 
years  since.  And  not  against  Episco- 
pal government,  but  against  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Service-Book,   was 
the  memorable  riot  at  St.  Giles's  in 
Edinburgh    directed.      But    while 
Jenny  Geddes  had  an  undoubted 
right   to  declare,   in    the    manner 
most  congenial  to  her  nature,  that 
she  did  not  want  the  Volume  which 
commends  itself  warmly  to  so  many 
Scotch  folk  now,  it  is  interesting  to 
remark  what  was  the  value  of  the 
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worthy  woman's  reasons  against  it. 
At  the  reading  of  a  certain  Collect, 
she  arose  in  wrath,  and  hurled  her 
creepie,  declaring  that  she  was  not 
going  to  have  '  the  mass  said  at  her 
Ing,'  that  is,  in  her  hearing.  Here 
is  the  prayer,  which  Jenny  esteemed 
as  implying  the  Mass.  I  wonder  if 
even  a  Pan- Presbyterian  could  say 
anything  against  it. 

L<yrd  of  all  power  and  might.  Who 
art  the  autliar  and  giver  of  all  good 
things  :  Graji  in  our  hearts  the  love 
of  Thy  Name,  increase  in  us  trtte 
religion,  nourish  us  %uith  all  goodness, 
and  of  Thy  great  niercy  keep  us  in 
the  same :  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,    Amen, 

Jenny,  you  see,  was  plainly  a 
hopeless  blockhead.  Any  one  who 
sees  The  Mass  in  that  beautiful 
prayer  must  needs  be  a  vulgar 
blockhead.  Quite  lately  you  might 
have  heard  it  read  in  a  Scotch 
church,  and  by  a  Dean  too  :  but  no 
stool  was  thrown,  no  voice  was  lifted 
up  against  the  Mass.  Things  are 
changed,  very  much  for  the  better. 
The  century  was  the  Nineteenth, 
the  year  being  indeed  1877.  The 
Dean  was  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
The  church  was  the  historic  church 
of  St.  Andrews,  already  mentioned. 
And  the  congregation  was  the  in- 
telligent one  which  now  happily 
worships  there. 

Professor  Blackie  of  Edinburgh, 
liveliest  and  most  amiable  of  men, 
has  a  song  in  praise  of  the  redoubt- 
able Jenny.   One  verse  is  as  follows: 

Somo  praise  tiie  fair  Queen  Mary,  and  some 

the  good  Queen  Bess, 
And  some  the  wise  Aspasia,  beloved  by 

Pericles : 
But  o*er  all    the    world's  brave    women, 

there's  one  that  bears  the  rule, 
The  valiant  Jenny  Geddes,  tliat  flung  the 

three-legged  stool. 
With  a  row-dofo — at   them    now! — Jenny 

fling  the  stool ! 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that 
Mr.  Blackie  is  mistaken  in  the 
view  he  expresses.  Probably  Miss 
Nightingale,  Ghrace  Darling,  Joan 
oi  Arc,  and  one  or  two  others,  have 


done  finer  things  than  to  begin  a 
riot  in  a  church  by  throwing  a  stool 
at  an  old  man's  head.  Ana  as  the 
poem  occurs  in  a  volume  in  which 
Mr.  Blackie  has  made  several  state- 
ments, plainly  mistaken,  this  state- 
ment may  be  wrong  too.  Let 
another  verse  be  quoted  from  the 
poetic  Professor : 

I  am  no  gentleman,  not  I ! 

No,  no,  no ! 
Our  stout  John  Knox  was  none — and  why 

Should  I  be  so? 
I  am  no  gentleman,  not  I ! 

No,  no,  no ! 
And  thank  the  blessed  God  on  high. 

Who  made  me  so ! 

Here  Mr.  Blackie  is  wrong.  He 
is  a  gentleman,  as  all  who  know 
him  can  testify :  and  his  assertion 
as  to  John  Knox  is  as  erroneous  as 
his  assertion  concerning  himself. 
Plainly  his  statements  in  relation  to 
anybody  are  to  be  taken  under  all 
reservation.  In  the  same  work  he 
gives  a  Covfession  of  his  Faith,  each 
article  in  which  is  enforced  in  a 
manner  even  more  violent  than  the 
Decrees  of  Trent.  That  famous 
Council  is  content  to  wish  that 
something  bad  may  happen  to  those 
who  gainsay  its  creed.  Anathema 
sit,  is  all  it  says.  Mr.  Blackie  ven- 
tures on  the  declaration  that  such 
as  differ  from  him  are  in  that  ex- 
tremity already. 

And  who  denies  this  creed 
Is  damned  indeed. 

This  statement  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  Probably  it  is  about 
as  true  as  the  genial  Professor*s  as- 
sertion with  regard  to  the  stout- 
hearted but  thick-headed  Jenny 
Greddes. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  subject  is 
one  which  it  is  profitable  to  prose- 
cute farther.  For,  though  profn- 
sion  of  material  suggests  itself,  in 
the  form  of  opinions  which  one  has 
heard  expressed  by  various  human 
beings,  tne  opinions  are  in  all  cases 
much  better  forgotten  than  recalled. 
There  is  no  special  good  in  medi* 
tating  upon  exhibitions  of  hnmaii. 
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ritj  and  stupidity  which  can- 
be  meditated    upon    without 

irritation  of  soul.  Such 
>ns  as  that  a  Bishop  cannot  be 
than  a  conceited  and  arrogant 
q:  that  no  parish  clergyman 
lo  his  duty  if  he  have  so  much 
honsand  a  year :  that  the  com- 
on  of  a  dissenting  place  of 
lip  is  a  capital  thing  to  make 
lector  work  hard :  that  men 
^h  rank  are  for  the  most  part 
blackguards :  that  most  ladies 
>sitioD  are  very  little  better 
they  ought  to  be :  that  money 
ided  in  providing  places  of 
3d  leisure  is  money  wasted: 
[earning  is  of  no  vidue  what- 

that  Cathedral  churches 
b  not  any  longer  to  be  used 
rorship,  but  ought  to  be  re- 
)d  as  architectural  exhibitions, 
yen  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  : 
organs  and  choirs  are  Foppish : 
a  Cross  placed  upon  a  Chris- 
grave  is  Riiualistic :  stamp 
holders.  But  the  only  counsel 
!an  offer  to  such  as  find  the 
nent  of  such  views  insufferably 


provocative,  is,  that  they  should 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  hold  and  state  such 
views.  Love  them,  by  all  means : 
but  give  them  a  wide  berth.  'I 
don*t  hate  frogs,'  said  Doctor 
Johnson ;  *  but  I  prefer  not  to  hare 
them  hopping  about  me.' 

Let  it  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that 
there  may  be  the  most  slighting 
mention,  implying  the  most  depre- 
ciatory estimate,  of  a  fellow-morta), 
while  yet  no  malice  is  implied  in 
the  speaker,  and  no  possible  offence 
could  be  taken  by  those  depreciated. 
*  What  is  your  fere  ?'  was  asked,  a 
little  ago,  of  the  driver  of  an  omni- 
bus which  had  conveyed  four 
mortals  to  a  little  railway  station 
which  need  not  be  specified.     *  A 

SHILLING    FOE     THE     LOT,'    waS    the 

prompt  reply,  with  a  sharp  glance 
at  the  persons  indicated.  The  Lot 
consisted  of  Canon  Liddon,  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  Mr.  Malcolm 
MacColl,  and  one  anonymous  ob- 
scurity. The  three  eminent  mem- 
bers of  The  Lot  were  quite  de- 
lighted. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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BRITISH   TRADE. 
NO.  Xm.    THE  WEST  INDIES,  &c.     CONCLUSION. 


THIS  lengthened  inqniiy  is  now 
to  be  brought  to  a  close.  The^ e 
are  still  minor  foreign  conntri^s,  as 
well  as  possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  might  profitably 
occupy  our  attention  for  some  time, 
but  they  hardly  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  larger  interests  of 
British  trade,  and  I  shall  therefore 
pass  all  by  except  the  West  India 
Islands  and  onr  possessions  in 
Honduras  and  Guiana,  whiph  have 
a  strong  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
growing  interest  for  a  very  impor- 
tant class  of  traders.  As  everyone 
knows,  Jamaica  and  Demerara  have 
been  for  long — the  former  especially 
— a  source  of  sugar  and  rum  supply 
for  this  country,  and  in  recent 
years  these  countries  and  Trinidad 
have  rather  risen  in  importance, 
owing  to  the  disorganised  state  of 
Cuba.  Not  only  has  part  of  the 
trade  of  Cuba  passed  over  to  the 
comparatively  insignificant  island 
of  Jamaica,  but  a  minute  part  of 
its  population  also,  with  results 
very  fevourable  to  its  industries. 
Others  of  our  West  Indian  posses- 
sions have,  of  course,  benefited  in 
a  like  degree,  and  in,  at  all  events, 
the  two  articles,  sugar  and  rum, 
trade  has  of  late  been  reasonably 
flourishing  throughout  the  British 
West  Indies  and  Guiana,  while  in 
some  fair  promise  has  been  afforded 
by  the  efforts  to  cultivate  coffee  and 
tobacco,  although  in  others  the 
former  industry  has  almost  died  out, 
owing  for  the  most  part  to  the  lack 
of  labour  which  has  weakened  all 
these  colonies  for  nearly  two 
generations. 

The  possible  subjugation  of  Cuba, 
however,  may  do  a  good  deal  to  upset 
this  promise  of  prosperity,  especially 
if  pacified  Cuba  be  able  to  retain  her 
slave  labour  as  heretofore.     Cuba 


has  always  been  the  &vourite  sonzoe 
whence  the  North  Americans  have 
drawn  their  excess  supply  of  sugar, 
and  none  of  the  British  possessions 
have  been  able  securely  to  divert 
the  source  of  that  trade  towards 
themselves.  The  cotton  cultivation 
experiments  in  Jamaica  have,  more- 
over, been  almost  complete  faQnres. 
In  Guiana,  again,  there  seems  a  diffi* 
culty  in  maintaining  the  population 
at  its  present  level  except  by  con- 
stant coolie  immigration  ;  while  in 
Barbadoes  the  blacks  tend  to  swarm 
too  thickly.  Trinidad  is  better 
placed,  and  flourishes,  but  is  rather 
isolated,  and  also  in  want  of  la- 
bourers. In  these  circumstances 
the  future  of  these  colonies  is  a 
matter  which  calls  for  much  more 
attention  than  the  English  public  la 
likely  to  give  it.  Putting  the 
Spanish  colonies  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing, there  are  enough  elements 
of  difficulty  in  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  Trinidad,  to 
make  the  Government  somewhat 
anxious.  Considerable  accumula- 
tions of  debt  affect  almost  all,  and 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  making 
ends  meet  in  some,  even  in  prosper- 
ous years.  Should  trade  reverses 
overtake  them,  the  home  Govern- 
ment may  possibly  have  to  lighten 
their  burdens  more  than  it  has  yet 
done,  and  it  has  had  to  do  a  good 
deal.  In  Jamaica  itself  the  Govern- 
ment debt  has  been,  in  one  sense, 
considerably  reduced  within  the 
last  ten  years,  if  we  deduct  the 
invested  sinking  funds ;  but  consi- 
derable local  obligations  have  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  contracted, 
which  help  to  raise  the  total  un- 
covered debts  of  the  colony  still  to 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
British  Guiana,  again,  has  been  put 
to  the  expense  of  nearly  250,000/. 
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for  immigrant  coolies,  and  owes 
altogether,  nnder  various  heads, 
about  34o,oooZ.  Most  of  the  smaller 
colonies  have  either  already  incurred 
a  certain  amount  of  debt,  or  are 
an  annual  charge  upon  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  and  some  of  them  are 
unqnestionably,  for  all  that,  ill- 
developed  and  indiffei^ently  looked 
after.  Yet  nearly  all  of  these 
possessions  are  of  high  value 
to  this  country  for  their  trade 
alone.  The  West  India  Islands 
send  us  on  an  average  nearly 
5,500,000^  worth  of  raw  produce 
every  year,  and  buy  nearly  as 
much  nrom  us  exclusive  of  their 
direct  trade  with  other  countries. 
Jamaica,  as  it  fills  with  the  younger 
race  of  thrifty,  industrious,  negro 
small  cultivator,  will,  undoubtedly, 
in  time  get  over  its  troubles,  and 
become  a  very  valuable  possession 
in  a  commercial  sense.  There  are 
other  ways,  however,  in  which  these 
possessions  have  a  high  value — 
those  on  the  mainland  particular- 
ly— and  it  is  a  surprising  thing  that 
more  has  not  been  done  with  them. 
Guiana  forms  an  admirable  point 
d'appui  for  trade  with  the  inland 
region  of  the  northern  Amazon 
valleys  and  with  southern  Vene- 
zuela, were  these  countries  opened 
up  as  trade  intercourse  with  Europe 
might  open  them.  Trinidad  is,  in 
this  respect,  also  admirably  placed 
for  intercourse  with  northern  Vene- 
zuela and  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  island  is  at  present  perhaps 
about  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
our  possessions  in  that  quarter,  and 
has  (for  its  size)  a  large  ti-ade, 
partly  of  a  transit  character,  with 
the  Utiited  States,  as  well  as  with 
Canada  and  several  countries  in 
Europe.  As  the  States  of  that  part 
and  South  America  get  settled,  a 
new  life  will  come  to  some  of  our 
territories,  and  we  shall  find  that 
their  possession  enables  us  to  com- 
mand at  least  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  trade  of  that  region,  a  trade 
which  is  growing  even  now.     T^nt 
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for  the  foothold  which  these  islands 
and  our  possessions  on  the  mainland 
give  us,  I  am  inclined,  at  all  events, 
to  think  that  our  chances  would 
in  no  long  time  be  small  as 
against  the  United  States,  should 
these  become  wise  enough  to  throw 
off  the  hampering  manacles  of  pro- 
tection; their  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance are  threatening  to  beat  ua 
in  certain  departments  of  trade  in 
'spite  of  the  fetters. 

In  the  home  aspects  of  this  West 
Indian  trade  the  chief  factor  is 
sugar.  Had  the  West  Indies  not 
been  able  to  supply  us  with  very 
cheap  raw  sugar  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  French  must,  I  think, 
have  beaten  our  merchants  and 
refiners  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
home  market.  Many  West  Indian 
growers  have  been  put  to  great 
straits  by  the  competition  as  it  is, 
but  so  far  we  have  held  our  own  in 
the  main  departments  of  the  trade, 
and  the  failure  of  the  French  beet 
crop  last  year  compelled  French 
refiners  actually  to  resort  to  our 
possessions  for  part  of  their  supply, 
to  the  injury  of  their  best  monopoly. 
The  high  prices  which  have  ruled 
in  sugar  since  last  autumn  have 
brought  direct  benefit  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  were  labour  cheaper 
or  more  plentiful,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  our  planters  could  hold 
their  own  in  less  buoyant  markets 
against  all  comers.  While  they  can 
plant  with  even  tolerable  success, 
there  is  no  danger  of  England 
being  driven  permanently  out  of 
the  sugar  markets  of  Europe,  al- 
though for  certain  qualities  of 
refined  sugar  she  may  not  be  so 
good  or  so  cheap  a  source  of  supply 
as  countries  whoso  people  are  taxed 
to  keep  up  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturer nnd  secure  a  monopoly  to 
a  knot  of  rich  people. 

These  are  but  one  or  two  of  the 
interesting  points  connected  with 
our  West  Indian  and  South  Ameri- 
can possessions,  but  they  will  suffice 
to  show  that  England  should  ta^ 
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lose  sight  of  them  amid  her  many 
grreater  ones.  Once  on  a  time  they 
no  doubt  were  dreamt  of  as  forming 
the  banning  of  a  great  empire  in 
that  quarter — a  counterpoise  to  the 
Spaniard^  a  means  of  wrenching 
tiude  &om  the  Dutch — bnt  that 
dream,  has  gone  and  has  given  place 
to  an  unmerited  neglect.  We  can- 
not colonise  Soath  America,  it  is 
tme,  with  Englishmen,  but  with 
care  and  attention,  with  some  of 
the  vigilant  self-seeking  mastership 
which  is  so  diligently  carried  out  in 
India,  more  might  be  made  of  what 
lands  we  have  there  than  is  now 
the  case — possibly  also  much  good 
might  be  done  to  the  wretched 
communities  which  snrround  us. 
The  labour  difficulty  is,  next  to 
English  apathy,  the  most  serious 
drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  some 
of  these  colonies.  Much  more  care  is 
no  doubt  taken  now  of  the  coolies  im- 
ported from  India  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  but  there  must  always  be 
a  certain  amount  of  callousness  and 
cruelty  connected  with  this  method 
of  importing  hands.  It  is  slavery 
more  or  less  disguised,  and  may 
seriously  impede  the  development 
of  these  settlements  if  great  vigi- 
lance be  not  exercised.  In  time,  per- 
haps, the  mischief  may  be  got  over 
by  the  spread  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion— already  overcrowded  in  Bar- 
badoes — and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  free  negroes 
to  become  small  farmers  in  Trinidad 
and  Jamaica,  and  also  perhaps  on 
the  mainland.  The  old  system  of 
immense  plantations  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  without  slavery 
of  some  kind,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  please,  and  the  subsidised  la- 
bour immigration  of  the  West 
Indies  may  yet  bring  some  of  them 
to  ruin. 

This  subject  need  not,  however, 
be  further  pursued,  lest  we  should 
leave  no  space  for  more  important 
questions.  We  shall  instead  turn 
to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  heads 
of  the  Buhject  which  we  have  been 


following  now  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  When  I  began  theee 
papers  a  year  ago  I  dwelt  on 
the  general  stagnation  of  busiiiess 
whidh  was  affecting  everyone  with 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future 
of  our  trade.  To-day  as  I  write 
that  stagnation  is  in  some  respects 
greater  than  it  was  then.  It  touches 
all  departments  of  business  almost 
alike,  and  extends,  more  or  less,  to 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
hoped-for  revival  could  not  fail  to 
be  put  ofE  in  Europe  by  the  long 
agitation  over  the  Eastern  question, 
and  the  ultimate  outbreak  of  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia;  but 
in  quarters  where  that  dispute 
could  exercise  only  a  very  remote 
efifect,  trade  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  month  by  month.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  the  hope 
was  all  winter  in  the  coming  of 
spring,  and  when  spring  came  and 
passed  it  was  transferred  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  the 
Americans  eagerly  hoped  would 
throw  business  in  their  way.  A 
momentary  spurt  of  activity  in  the 
com  trade  seemed  to  justify  this 
hope,  but  when  it  passed  off"  every- 
thing settled  down  again  to  the 
dreary  level  of  hand-to-mouth  busi- 
ness. Not  even  the  exportation  of 
dead  meat,  so  successful  during  the 
winter,  could  reanimate  the  droop- 
ing energies  of  the  trade  speculator 
or  pioneer.  Nor  did  the  trade  in  in- 
struments of  destruction  do  more  than 
stir  for  a  brief  period  that  section  of 
trade.  And  now  the  hope  of  America 
lies  in  the  harvest.  Should  it  be 
as  good  as  predicted,  all  manner 
of  activity  will  spring  up  again, 
and  the  great  Republic,  with  the 
weaker  British  colony  dangb'ng  at 
its  heels,  will  rush  ahead  in  a  new 
career  of  progress.  I  venture  to 
predict  that,  whatever  the  harvest, 
this  hope  also  will  prove  vain ;  that 
America  has  to  go  through  depths 
of  suffering  and  spells  of  idleness 
to  an  extent  of  which  she  has  not 
dreamed. 
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^  in  tibe  States  and  Canada,  so 
in  South  America ;  it  is  everywhere 
stagnation  and  a  negation  of  hope. 
Only  the  Empire  of  India  and 
some  of  our  Australian  productions 
can  be  said  to  keep  up  the  export 
level  of  the  few  inflation  years, 
and  in  some  instances  to  excel  them. 
Yet  India  is  again  groaning  be- 
neath the  burden  of  grievous  famine, 
and  China  is  devastated  in  parts  by 
both  famine  and  pestilence,  so  that 
her  trade  prospects  also  grow 
darker  and  darker.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating then  in  describing  the 
low  condition  of  business  enter- 
prise and  possibilities  as  at  present 
nearly  universal.  It  is  fully  more 
universal  now  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  and  England,  from  her 
far-ramified  trade,  feels  it  more 
now  than  she  did  then.  Month  by 
month  her  exports  have  been  de- 
clining, and  month  by  month  pro- 
ducers are  content  to  take  lower 
prices  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their 
wares,  till  the  whole  country  feels 
the  stkin  with  something  lik/acute 
pain.  Our  only  consolation  is  that 
none  of  our  near  neighbours  are 
better  off  than  ourselves.  Ger- 
many is  feeling  the  miseries  of 
checked  enterprise,  and  the  recoil 
of  wild  gambling,  more  acutely 
than  we  do,  because  so  immeasur- 
ably  poorer;  and  even  rich,  self- 
sustaining,  and  industrious  France 
finds  that  the  ways  of  the  world 
are  not  all  smoothness  to  her,  for 
her  exports  are  falling  off  this  year 
like  every  other  country's.  Every- 
where, of  course,  a  quiet  business  of 
a  kind  is  going  on,  because  every- 
where people  have  to  live,  but  that 
also  sinks  more  and  more  to  the 
level  of  necessities. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  work  and  a  certain  ex- 
pense  which  has  to  be  incurred  for 
the  maintenance  of  much  of  the  mo- 
dem improvements  in  the  means  of 
intercourse  established  nearly  every- 
where ;  and  as  countries  have,  on 
the  whole,  become  greatly    more 


wealthy  in  recent  years  than  thev 
used  to  be,  the  level  of  necessity  is 
a  higher  one  now  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  all  civilised  countries. 
Trade  does  not  in  any  country, 
therefore,  sink  down  to  a  point 
which  it  stood  at,  say,  twenty  years . 
ago.  It  only  goes  back  a  few 
points,  in  the  case  of  English  export . 
trade  not  more  than  a  million  or 
two  a  month  at  worst,  and  in  other 
countries  in  proportion  to  their  stay- 
ing power;  while  our  home  trade, 
pure  and  simple,  may  be  even 
greater  than  ever.  This  relative  re- 
trogression causes  in  itself,  however, 
a  great  amount  of  misery,  loss,  and 
disorganisation.  I  wish,  therefore, 
that  I  could  hold  out  hopes  of  its 
coming  to  an  end,  but  I  cannot. 
A  vast  medley  of  causes  are  at 
work  tending  to  prolong  the  present 
stagnation,  and  perhaps  to  aggra- 
vate it,  some  of  which  only  have  I 
been  able  to  indicate.  Nothing, 
has,  I  hope,  been  made  more  clear 
in  these  papers  than  the  startling 
extent  to  which  nearly  every  coun- 
try with  any  pretension  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  some  with  none,  have 
rushed  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
often  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and 
nearly  always  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  consequences.  Many 
of  these  countries  cannot  hope  to 
master  the  effects  of  this  conduct 
within  this  generation;  some  of 
them  have  yet  to  taste  the  bitterest 
of  its  fruits ;  and  while  this  is  the 
case  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
trade  prosperity,  advancement  in 
scientific  development,  in  the  art  of 
peace  or  in  social  industry,  can 
again  be  their  lot.  With  this  element 
of  debt,  which  carries  more  dis- 
asters to  nations  than  men  have 
yet  dreamt  of,  there  are  others 
whose  influence  on  the  future  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  forecast,  but 
which  all  hinder  a  sudden  and 
solid  revival  of  international  trade. 
Amongst  these  the  foremost  place 
must  of  course  be  given  to  the 
political  and  social  questvoii^  ^\»^ 
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nnsolyed  in  nearly  every  civilised 
country.  As  we  torn  tbem  over  one 
by  one  it  is  bardly  possible  to  resist 
the  impression  that  the  world  is 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  strange 
evolntionSy  and  perhaps  a  new  era. 
We  have  but  to  look  across  the 
Channel  to  France  to  see  society 
aaivering  to  its  utmost  verge  in  the 
tiiroes  of  a  momentous  civil  contest ; 
one  of  hundreds  it  has  already  gone 
through,  and  to  all  appearance  by 
no  means  the  last.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  victory  to  be 
decisive  in  either  camp,  nor  will 
it  come  while  Ultramontanism  is 
treated  as  a  product  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  Papacy  as  the  visible 
embodiment  of  Deity.  The  possi- 
bilities of  prolonged  conflict  almost 
make  one  despair  that  a  worthy  and 
satisfactory  decision  can  ever  be 
reached.  The  priest  and  the  soldier 
band  together  to  keep  men  in  slavery. 
Turning  to  Germany,  can  we  say 
that  the  signs  there  are  much  more 
hopeful  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is 
calm — hardly  rufl3ed — strength  ap- 
parently defying  assault,  but  what 
18  beneath  P  Possible  social  up- 
heavals, a  great  groaning  under  the 
intoIeral)le  load  of  a  mUitary  rule  ; 
hordes  of  armed  men  kept  from 
their  honest  toil  for  the  glory  of  a 
power-grasping  family,  which  brooks 
no  rival  even  in  that  moribund  and 
shrieking  deity  of  the  Vatican. 
"We  see  creed  hatreds  kept  under 
only  by  this  iron  heel;  and  be- 
neath all,  mutterings  of  anarchy — 
•dreams  of  ideal  states  and  a  world 
all  at  peace  to  be  reached  by  a 
great  blood  baptism,  wherein  all 
these  producers  of  human  misery — 
emperors,  soldiera,  priests,  and 
placemen — shall  be  cleansed  away 
for  ever.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
say  that  German  energy,  German 
love  of  order,  and  German  patience 
may  not  in  time  overcome  all  these 
elements  of  discord;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  they  exist,  and  the  very 
poverty  of  the  land  aggravates  the 
danger  which  they  threaten.     The 


land  is  full  of  pinching  and  misery, 
stagnant  industries,  and  a  sense  of 
weariness  and  pain,  which  g^ve 
more  force  to  the  doctrines  of  com- 
munism than  if  they  were  preached 
by  a  voice  from  heaven.  The  Ger- 
man  empire  will  have  to  justify 
itself  by  new  conquests,  as  sdl  em- 
pires have  had  to  do,  or  by-and-by 
perish. 

And  as  to  Austria,  the  broken- 
limbed,  race-divided  empire-king- 
dom which  limps  along  in  perplexity 
and  fear,  have  we  need  to  say  any- 
thing of  it,  except  to*  point  to 
the  unfusible  fragments  of  old 
enemies  found  within  its  ragged 
borders?  Or  if  we  turn  to  the 
north  and  east,  to  Russia  and  Tar- 
key,  now  wearing  each  other  out  in 
a  struggle  that  seems  likely  to 
seal  the  doom  of  both  as  despotic 
empires,  do  we  not  find  abundant 
food  for  thought  but  little  for 
hope  ?  Is  the  future  bodeful  of 
anything  but  change,  of  upheavals 
which  may  usher  in  orders  of  go- 
vernment and  of  life  all  over  these 
regions  of  which  we  can  now  shape 
no  distinct  outline  P  All  the  world, 
in  truth,  is  shaking  itself  as  if  out 
of  a  long  uneasy  slumber,  and,  from 
far-off  China  to  the  new  settlements 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
men's  minds  stir  with  problems 
religious,  social,  political,  and  ethno- 
logical, which  bode  the  world  little 
rest  till  a  great  settling  of  accounts 
has  taken  place.  What  the  future 
shall  be  none  can  tell,  but  on  many 
points  of  the  horizon  the  glare  is 
lurid  enough  to  please  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  himself ;  on  all  there  are 
dark  clouds  which  show  that  the 
new  age  of  science  and  so-called 
development  has  yet  to  justify 
itself. 

Within  a  narrower  range  the 
same  disorder,  the  same  signs  of 
change,  are  abundantly  visible. 
Look,  for  example,  how  unsettled 
are  the  relations  between  master 
and  servant,  how  unsatisfactory  the 
position  of  labour  as  against  capi- 
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tal:  the  open  discontent,  the  fre- 
quent mutinies,  and  never-ceasing 
discord  which  goes  on  between 
employers  and  employed.  This  is 
a  branch  of  my  sabject  which  I  have 
forborne  to  handle,  because  it  would 
have  led  me  into  discussions  for 
which  I  could  not  possibly  have 
found  room,  but  it  is  an  all-impor- 
tant element  in  determining  the 
future  prosperity  of  every  country. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  England  is 
probably  fully  the  furthest  advanced 
of  any  country  towards  a  peaceful 
and  just  solution  of  this  most  diffi- 
cult question,  but  that  is  not  saying 
much.  The  boards  of  arbitration 
which  have  lately  become  promi- 
nent in  the  North  are  already  ex- 
ercising a  beneficent  influence,  on 
the  whole,  in  preventing  strikes  and 
in  adjusting  with  an  approach  to 
fairness  the  reward  of  labour.  But 
these  are  only  in  embryo,  and  do 
not  as  yet  work  without  strain,  as 
the  dispute  recently  submitted  to 
Mr.  David  Dale  proves.  It  is,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  say  whether  they 
do  more  than  hint  at  what  the  ulti- 
mate basis  of  peace  must  be.  One 
thing  alone  is  certain,  that  in  all 
countries,  as  men  grow  in  intelli- 
gence, as  education  does  its  work, 
those  arrangements  of  business  and 
industry  w^ch  conduce  to  the  en- 
riching of  the  few  and  relative 
impoverishment  of  the  mass  of  men 
will  have  to  be  largely  modified; 
and  in  England  that  truth  is  hardly 
admitted  yet  by  even  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  the  arbitration 
panacea.  Abroad,  the  position  of 
the  working  classes  seems  to  me  a 
very  backward  one.  Their  means 
of  influencing  employers  of  labour 
are  perhaps  as  strong  in  France  as 
anywhere,  because  of  Qie  hold  which 
the  people  have  upon  the  land ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  few  large  indus- 
tries which  France  preserves — the 
silk  and  linen  weaving,  the  sugar- 
refining,  the  iron  works,  and  the 
woollen  manufactures — the  work- 
people are,  as  a  rule,  quite  unable 


to  effect  any  change  in  their  con- 
dition,   except    by   resort    to    the 
ruinous  exp^ient  of  strikes;  and 
these  are  so  liable  to  be  stopped  br 
the  soldiery,  or  so  feeble  from  lace 
of  cohesion  and  funds,  that  they 
cannot    be    called    efficacious.    In 
the-  United  States,  again,  the  work- 
ing  man  appears  to  me  to  be  in  a 
far  more  hopeless  condition  than 
with  us,  in  proof  of  which  I  may 
cite  the  remarkable  ease  with  which 
the  leading  railway  companies  of 
the  Union  lately  decreed  autocrati- 
cally a  lo  per  cent,  reduction  in 
their  employes'  wages.     The  tem- 
porary success  of  the  servants  of 
several  of  the  leading  companies  in 
stopping  or  disorganising  all  traffic 
was  no  real  sign  of  strength.     It 
was  rather  the  fleeting  triumph  of 
despair,   and  was,    moreover,   due 
quite  as  much  to  the  riotous  aid  of 
the  hungry  workmen  not  in  railway 
employ  who  crowd  the  centres  of 
industry,  eujoying  the  blessings  of 
protection    and    the    privilege    of 
earning  starvation  wages  in  order 
that  a  few  capitalists  or  specula- 
tors may  be    able  to  boast    that 
they  are  establishing  the  compe- 
titive capacities  of  the  Union  on 
a  sound  basis.     These  railway  riots 
are,  indeed,  a  ghastly  commentary 
on  the  progress  of  the  Union,  and 
their  suppression,  which  was  cer- 
tain   from    the    first,    proves  not 
merely  the  helplessness   and  mad 
folly  of  the  workpeople  in  seeking 
to  fight  protection,  but  rivets  their 
chains    anew.     The    sympathy    of 
order-loving  citizens  has  left  them, 
and  they  will  remain  subject    to 
the  iyranny  of  prohibitive  laws  and 
selfish    corporations    till  rich  and 
poor  threaten  to  plunge  headlongr 
together  into  the  same  whirlpool  (S 
ruin.     The  community  in  America 
offers  no  wide  variety  of  small  em- 
ployments to  which  men  can  turn. 
There  are  few  separate  and  inde- 
pendent  centres   of  manufiEMture, 
some  of  which  might  be  flourishing 
while  others  are  dull.    The  whole 
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body  politic  langaisbes  together, 
and  a  time  of  langoisbing  is  a  bad 
time  for  tbe  working  man  in  any 
oonntry.  In  the  States  it  probably 
means  death  hj  hunger  to  mnlti- 
tndes. 

This  qnestion  of  the  fxiture  of 
labour  is  indeed  a  most  interesting 
and  tempting  subject,  but  I  must  not 
pursue  it,  I  only  referred  to  it  to 
show  the  chaotic  and  unsettled  state 
into  which  the  new  wealth  of  this 
veneration  has  hurled  society,  in  its 
mrger  sense,  everywhere.  That  a 
new  order  will  come  out  of  the 
chaos  I  doubt  not,  but  it  has  hardly 
yet  begun  to  appear ;  and  until  the 
position  of  the  servant  is  elevated, 
till  he  becomes  a  sharer  in  some 
well-defined  and  governable  shape 
of  the  profits  whicli  come  from  his 
labour,  we  cannot  Ije  said  to  have 
approached  peace.  It  has  often 
surprised  me  that  some  of  our  great 
Enirlish  railway  companies  have 
ne?er  tried  the  jpartnel^hip  experi. 
ment  with  their  servants.  They 
are  in  a  better  position  to  do  it 
than  almost  any  other  large  em- 
ployers of  labour,  not  only  because 
of  the  numbers  they  employ,  but 
because  they  serve  a  very  imperious 
master — the  public.  This  would 
itself  put  upon  the  bulk  of  their 
servants  the  necessity  of  complete 
subordination,  and  they  would  only 
at  most  occupy  the  position  of  small 
shareholders,  whose  very  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  company 
would  suffice  to  hold  them  inte- 
rested in  doing  their  work  well. 
The  most  enlightened  of  all  our 
railway  companies — the  Midland — 
g^ves,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  gratuity 
to  its  well-behaved  servants  every 
Christmas,  but  its  manager  might 
cany  his  sympathies  with  demo- 
cratic thoroughness  farther,  and 
institute,  say,  iL  preference  shares, 
convertible  in  time  into  ordinary 
stock,  and  open  for  investment  by 
servants  of  the  company  only.  The 
effect  would,  I  believe,  be  almost 
magical,  and  the  risk  of  insubordi- 


nation  just  nothing  at  all.  The 
*  captains  of  industry  *  everywhere 
must  in  time  admit  their  servants 
to  a  partnership  of  this  kind ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  corporation 
or  country  which  does  this  first 
and  most  thoroughly  will  command 
the  strongest  hold  on  its  markets, 
because  the  best  power  over  its 
workmen.  Co-operation  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  now  used  is  a 
pleasing  delusion,  but  partnership 
m  the  sense  of  all  sharing,  accord- 
ing to  a  degree  determined  by  their 
thrift,  in  the  profits  of  labour,  part- 
nership which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  management  and  comtrol- 
ling  interests  of  the  capitalist,  but 
which  would  yet  check  his  tyranny 
and  order  his  greed,  is  a  practicable 
enough  end  to  aim  at.  At  present 
the  effects  of  much  of  the  labour 
which  men  have  to  undergo  are 
debasing  and  even  brutalising.  Mo- 
dem science  is,  indeed,  making  us 
pay  a  fearful  price  for  what  it  has 
given  us,  and  we  cannot  contem- 
plate the  changes  which  are  every- 
where being  introduced  by  the 
adaptation  of  forces  of  nature,  by 
skilful  machinery  substituted  for 
the  labours  of  man,  without  almost 
a  dread.  These  mighty  forces  and 
ingenious  engines  are  fast  becoming 
in  their  turn  men's  tyrants.  More 
and  more  the  labour  which  is  wanted 
from  us  is  brute  labour — the  work 
of  trained  animals.  No  wonder 
that  men  thus  reduced  feel  a  deep 
misery  in  their  lives,  and  occasion- 
ally break  out  in  revolt.  No 
wonder  that  they  need  the  strongest 
inducement  to  work  steadily  and 
well. 

At  present,  however,  there  are 
more  obviously  pressing  questions 
affecting  the  trade  of  England  and 
of  the  world  than  this  one  of  labour 
and  capitalist.  Apart  even  from 
the  political  aspect  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  there  lie  many  ques- 
tions which  have  been  partially 
raised    in    the   preceding    papers 
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touching  trade,  and  wbicli  poesess 
for  us  a  deep  interest.  It  is  obvious 
tbat  whatever  upheavals,  social  or 
other,  may  occur,  people  must,  as 
I  have  said,  live,  and  in  living  they 
create  trade.  The  teeming  millions 
of  China  and  India,  of  our  colonies 
and  America,  require  some  clothing 
andfood.  Population  is  nearly  every- 
where more  or  less  on  the  increase 
too,  and  that  in  itself  enlarges  the 
range  of  human  wants,  while 
wealth  is  accumulating  still  in 
many  centres  of  industry  and 
amongst  thrifty  peoples.  Almost 
every  rush  of  speculative  adventure 
leaves  behind  it  also  certain  per- 
manent results,  a  modicum  of  gain, 
and,  therefore,  the  aggregate  trade 
of  civilised  nations  can  never  alto- 
gether die  away,  or  often  recede  to 
a  point  which  would  imply  return 
to  the  level  of  a  generation  ago.  In 
our  own  case  the  dulness  which 
now  exists  by  no  means  yet  implies 
that  our  trade  has  sunk  to  what  it 
was  even  ten  years  ago.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  more  respects  as 
great  as  it  has  ever  been.  Last 
year,  for  example,  our  imports 
reached  tlie  largest  total  ever 
known.  ^  This  is  a  signal  proof 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  of  the  enormous 
grasp  which  the  distribution  of  that 
wealth  over  the  world  has  given  us 
upon  the  products  and  trade  of  every 
other  country.  Whether  last  year's 
large  import  totals  were  due  to  the 
fact  that,  as  some  think,  we  were 
calling  part  of  this  wealth  home 
because  it  had  become  unproduc- 
tive abroad,  or  whether  we  accept 
them  simply  as  a  proof  of  our 
abounding  riches  and  a  widespread 
foreign  trade,  they  are  nearly 
equally  significant.  We  have  pos- 
sessed, and  do  possess,  almost  im- 
measurable hold  over  the  producing 
capacities  of  other  countries.     But 


in  laying  out  our  money  to  deve- 
lop them  we  must,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  adding  to  their  intrinsio 
wealth  also.  By-and-by,  in  the 
natural  order  of  events,  some  of 
them  ought  to  be  able  to  do  without 
us  as  money-lenders,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  may  be  able  to  establish  as 
i^ainst  us  a  competing  power  in 
other  directions  where  our  wealth 
may  now  be  supreme.  This  ia  one 
of  the  most  urgent  questions  whioh 
we  have  to  determine,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  such  deep  significance 
to  the  steady  retrogression  of  our 
export  trade  at  the  present  time. 
In  all  the  papers  I  have  written  on 
this  subject,  it  has  been  my  object 
to  point  out  not  merely  the  extent 
to  which  English  money  may  have 
benefited  or  hurt  other  countries, 
but  to  examine  into  the  g^wth  of 
their  competing  power. 

Now  it  has,  I  hope,  been  demon- 
strated that  whatever  the  invest- 
ment of  English  capital  may  have 
done  for  the  investor  it  has  not  as 
yet,  except  in  a  modified  way  in 
one  or  two  cases,  led  to  the  actual 
establishment  of  this  rivalry.  To 
some  borrowers,  public  and  private, 
English  gold  has  hitherto  proved 
almost  a  pure  curse,  increasing  the 
burden  of  the  people,  corrupting 
the  Grovemment,  leaving  behind  it 
hardly  a  trace  of  good.  Of  these 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Peru,  Paraguay, 
and  other  South  American  petty 
States  form  the  most  prominent,  if 
not  the  only,  examples.  To  others, 
such  as  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, Brazil,  Russia,  Spain  ^  and 
Portugal,  the  borrowed  money, 
English  and  French,  has  been  but 
a  doubtful  blessing.  Amongst  our 
own  colonies  also  a  certain  diversity 
is  visible,  some  of  them,  such  as 
Canada,  having  become  steeped  in 
debt  to  little  good  purpose,  and 
others,  such  as  New  South  Wales, 


*«yide  the  excellent  report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Customs  on  the  trade 
of  the  country  for  the  year  1876.  Also  the  annual  statement  of  trade  issned  from 
the  same  oi&ce. 
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showing  signs  of  wonderfnl  pro- 
gressive yigonr.  In  all  cases  the 
outpour  of  gold,  chiefly  English, 
the  spoils  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  has  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  inflating  influence  more  or  less 
injurious  according  to  the  energy 
or  lack  of  energy  displayed  by  the 
borrowers,  and  to  this  inflation  has 
been  due  in  part  the  extraordinary 
ezpaiisiveness  of  British  trade  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Hitherto  we  chiefly  have  reaped  the 
advantages  of  this  inflation,  but 
when  the  sound  nations  have  re- 
covered, have  as  it  were  assimilated 
the  over-doses  of  progress  to  which 
they  have  been  treated  and  again 
start  forward,  will  this  supremacy 
be  continued  ? 

This  question  is  to  me,  after  all 
that  has  been  said,  still  most 
difficult  to  answer.  1  have  given 
two  categories  of  peoples  which 
have  come  under  our  power  as 
traders  and  money-lenders — the 
weak  and  wasteful,  and  the  strong 
and  enterprising;  but  there  arc 
others.  We  have  India  to  deal 
with,  which  is  ours  and  not  ours, 
and  whose  competing  power  is  un- 
questionably developing  to  some 
extent  by  the  very  efibrts  we  are 
making  to  extract  the  most  from  a  pos- 
session which  we  inwardly  feel  con- 
vinced we  shall  one  day  have  to  give 
up.  Then  there  is  China,  a  mighty 
nation  of  deft  toilers,  with  a  destiny, 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  force, 
as  yet  hardly  to  be  guessed  at ;  and 
there  are  various  nations  of  Europe 
which,  possessed  like  ourselves  of 
an  old  civilisation  and  great  in- 
dustry,  much  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise,  and  a  large  amount  of  wealth, 
can  assume  the  position  of  rivals 
without  having  first  to  adopt  the 
burden  of  being  our  debtors ;  while, 
finally,  we  have  the  United  States, 
the  largest  receptacle  of  our  surplus 
population  and  our  surplus  wealth  in 
the  world,  and  which,  though  by  no 
means  independent  of  us,  is  yet  hard- 
ly in  our  power.  What  shall  we  say  of 


these  ?  Has  the  wave  of  change 
and  development,  which  has  stirred 
the  world,  done  nothing  to  lift 
them  nearer  our  own  level  ?  Will 
the  supremacy,  which  we  have  so 
signally  maintained  at  the  start, 
continue  ours  even  in  the  near 
future  against  the  forces  which  have 
been  awakened  in  most  of  them  in 
part  by  our  own  instrumentality  ? 

Those  who  have  I'ead  the  preced- 
ing essays  will  remember  that  I 
have  generally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  yet  our  supremacy 
has  not  been  substantially  inter- 
fered with.  The  backward  wave 
which  has  swept  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world  downwards  has  been 
due  to  causes  too  universal  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  any  special 
decrease  m  the  producing  and 
monopolising  capacities  of  England 
has  occurred.  This  age  has  been 
an  age  of  eager  development  and  of 
equally  eager  borrowing,  outside  as 
well  as  within  the  range  of  our  in- 
fluence, and  a  period  has  come  to 
these  co-relative  manifestations  of 
its  spirit.  Exhaustion  has  shown 
itself  in  many  quarters,  and  in  all 
soberness  has  supervened  on  the 
previous  mad  haste.  Hence  dull 
trade,  hence  retrenchment  every- 
where. We  can  safely  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  dominance  which  free 
trade  and  an  admirable  natural 
position,  as  well  as  very  abundant 
national  resources,  have  given  us 
has  not  so  far  been  lost.  Let  the 
conditions  be  the  same  as  they  are 
now  when  business  enterprise  again 
revives,  and  we  shall  on  the  whole 
be  able  to  retain  the  position  we 
now  hold.  We  shall  be  the  largest 
carriers  in  the  world,  the  largest 
manufacturers,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive employers  of  both  labour 
and  money.  The  resources  and  ad- 
vantages of  this  country  in  ships, 
in  machinery,  in  mines,  in  skilkd 
labour,  in  teeming  population,  in 
unopened  stores  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  in  geographical  position,  aire 
such  as  no  other   country  can  at 
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present  lay  claim  to,  and  with  these 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Not  only 
80,  bub  year  by  year  the  growth  of 
our  own  colonies  in  wealth  and 
certain  kinds  of  producing  capaci- 
ties must  tend  to  strengthen  our 
hands,  and  to  make  the  trade  su- 
premacy of  England  more  assured. 
No  other  country  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  has  had  so  extended  an  in- 
fluence, and  ran  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  it  as  ours  has  done, 
and  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
decay  of  this  vast  empire.  Judging 
by  the  length  of  time  that  previous 
communities  and  nations  have  held 
a  similar  dominance  when  once 
attained,  we  ought  to  see  none  of 
these  signs  for  generations  to  come ; 
and  the  vigour  of  some,  at  all  events, 
of  oar  most  prominent  offshoots 
is  emphatically  still  the  vigour  of 
youth. 

This  is  the  assuring  side  of  the 
picture  ;  but  it  has  its  darker  side 
as  well,  and  to  this  wc  must  not 
foolishly  close  our  eyes.  To  begin 
with,  wherever  we  turn  almost  we 
find  among  civilised  people  a  disposi- 
tion to  combat  our  supremacy  grow- 
ing more  and  more  keen.  Others 
.  as  well  as  ourselves  have  treasures 
of  coal  and  iron,  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  means  of  organising  labour ; 
others  have  magnificent  harbours, 
and  an  ambition  to  share  in  the  in- 
dustrial movements  of  the  time. 
In  Europe  alone  there  are  not  want- 
ing signs  that  our  manufacturing  and 
maritime  supremacy  is  disliked  and 
being  fought  against  with  steady 
persistence.  During  the  past  eight 
or  nine  months  an  agitation  has, 
for  example,  been  going  on  in  both 
France  and  Grermany  for  the  impo- 
sition of  higher  protective  duties 
as  a  means  of  keeping  out  English 
competition  ;  and  the  protectionist 
party  in  Germany  nearly  won  the 
day.  In  France  the  battle  is  not 
yet  fought  out,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  present  seethe  of 
French  politics,  to  say  how  it  will 
turn,  but  the  signs  that  crop  to  the 


surface  indicate  that  a  strong  and 
possibly  prevailing  party  intend  to 
erect  a  ring  fence  round  the  com- 
merce of  France  if  they  can.  Even 
Spain  is  putting  up  the  import 
duty  on  coal,  on  English  manufac- 
tures, and  otherwise  endeavouring 
to  mend  her  tarifl'  in  the  direction 
of  self-containedness — especially  as 
against  English  goods ;  and  Austria, 
if  politics  leave  her  time,  will  not 
fail  to  follow  in  the  same  course. 
The  very  dulness  of  trade  which 
has  succeeded  the  bursts  of  pros- 
perity tend  to  aggravate  these 
symptoms.  While  the  world  was 
going  ahead,  while  anybody  could 
borrow  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and, 
above  all,  while  Englishmen  opened 
their  purses  to  every  adventure 
from  every  clime  which  promised 
them  business,  there  was  a  sufficient 
stir  and  show  of  prosperity-  to  pre- 
vent people  from  feeling  pinched. 
But  that  is  now  all  changed.  The 
money  is  done,  or  all  in  the  handa 
of  those  who  can  exact  hard  usury ; 
the  dreams  are  over,  and  nations, 
are  left  with  huge  public  works  on 
their  hands — railways,  mines,  shops, 
machinery  of  all  kinds^ — that  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with,  so  they 
raise  the  cry,  *  England  is  ruining 
us  by  underselling ;  we  must  be  pro- 
tected.* 

Most  prominent  of  all  in  taking 
this  attitude  have  been  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  country 
has  received  more  of  our  money  in 
one  shape  or  another  than  almost 
all  other  countries  put  together; 
and  being  enterprising,  it  has  gone 
ahead  as  no  other  has  done,  antici- 
pating the  future  with  a  fury  of 
activity  which  threatens  to  em- 
barrass its  progress  for  at  least 
another  decade,  perhaps  for  a  gene- 
ration. It  has  not,  however,  been 
money  borrowed  for  public  works, 
reckless  speculation,  and  the  enyy 
of  ambitious  traders,  which  alone 
have  caused  the  determinedly  pix)- 
tectionist  attitude  of  the  States. 
They  have  a  huge  war  bill  still  to 
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paj,  and  this  has  itself  given  a 
force  to  the  protectionist  arguments 
which  a  less  needy  treasnrj  would 
never  have  suffered  them  to  have. 
During  all  the  so-called  prosperous 
years  a  high  tariff  was  therefore 
maintained,  which,  now  that  poverty 
has  come  on  the  people,  is  clung  to 
with  more  energy  and  feverish 
anxiety  than  ever. 

The  more  stagnant  trade  becomes 
the  more  persistently  indeed  do 
the  Americans  cling  to  their  pet 
notions.  At  the  present  time  the 
whole  country  is  suffering  more  or 
less  severely  from  over-trading  and 
over-speculation  in  railways  and 
mines,  and  the  suffering  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  protection.  Yet  the 
free  traders  cannot  get  a  hearing. 
As  the  adventitious  props  of  large 
railway  loans  are  removed,  there- 
fore, the  commerce  between  England 
and  the  Union  gi*ows  narrower  and 
iiarrower ;  certain  departments  of 
English  manufactures  are  shut  out 
from  the  Amencan  markets  alto- 
gether, and  others  barely  keep  a 
foothold.  At  the  same  time  inter- 
nal competition  is  diminishing 
profits  within  the  Union  itself,  and 
reducing  wages,  until  the  nation, 
which  ought  to  be  full  of  vigorous 
life,  busy  in  expanding  over  the 
unoccupied  interior  the  benefits  of 
civilisation,  and  absorbing  surplus 
population  from  all  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  is  filled  with  men  in 
forced  idleness,  and  actually  sending 
emigrants  from  its  shores  to  free- 
trading  New  South  Wales  or  back 
to  England. 

We  cannot  expect  that  this 
protectionist  delusion  will  be  over 
soon  in  the  States,  which  must 
suffer  until  they  learn  wisdom. 
They  will  maintain  their  barrier 
against  our  merchandise  as  high 
as  it  is  at  present  for  some  time 
to  come ;  and  being  at  the  same  time 
much  less  likely  to  obtain  the 
large  sums  of  English  money  which 
poured  into  the  country  before  the 
panic  of  1873,  there  is  little  chance 


that  our  trade  in  that  quarter  can 
revive.  The  Amencans  will  not 
have  the  means  of  paying  for 
imported  goods  at  taiiffprices, 
however  willing  to  do  so.  We  shall 
have  to  face,  therefore,  not  only  a 
greater  preparedness  for  competi- 
tion  in  some  of  our  best  customers 
when  trade  does  again  revive,  but 
also  a  barrier  put  up  against  ns 
more  or  less  high,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  may  find  our  natural 
and  acquired  advantages  unable 
to  overcome  the  opposition.  An 
enormous  wealth  and  the  extent  of 
our  investments  in  many  countries 
will  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent, 
give  us  a  mastery;  but  it  cannot  do 
all,  and  if  nations  see  fit  to  shut  us 
partially  out  of  their  markets,  we 
must,  for  a  time  at  least,  submit. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  trade  of  the 
world  can  be  long  carried  on  upon 
the  one-sided  principle  that  each 
country  is  willing  to  sell  as  much 
as  it  can,  but  none  willing  to  buy. 

But  for  a  time  this  system  seems 
to  be  the  one  that  is*  to  be  tried  in 
many  important  quarters.  Neces- 
sity gives  the  excuse  for  it^  and  it 
is  not  apparent  to  the  average 
Frenchman,  the  Austrian,  the 
Italian,  the  American,  or  to  the 
Spaniard,  that  taxes  on  interna- 
tional commerce  are  of  all  taxes 
the  most  onerous  and  far-reaching 
in  their  disastrous  consequences — 
the  cruellest  to  the  labouring  man, 
and  favourable  only  in  modified 
degree  to  the  capitalist.  To  one 
class  almost  alone  in  the  world 
would  protective  duties  now  be  of 
any  real  value,  and  that  class  is 
the  English  landowner.  He  is  a 
monopolist  of  a  very  ancient  but  by 
no  means  satisfactory  type,  and  free 
trade  seems  to  me  to  threaten  his 
monopoly  more  and  more  every 
year.  We  have  now  come  to 
the  real  ordinary  level  of  a  hum- 
drum plodding  existence,  and  on 
that  level,  with  all  foreign  nations 
free  to  send  us  their  spare  bread 
and  meat,  with  the  greeA,  extension 
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wbioli  prodnction  has  attained  in 
countries  where  land  is  cheap  and 
unencumbered,  English  landlord- 
ism, in  the  old  sense,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  impossibility.  The  land 
monopoly  is  doomed  nnder  firee 
trade  jnst  as  ntterjy  as  any  other 
monopoly,  and  the  sooner  our  land- 
owners wake  up  to  the  fact  the 
better.  In  all  respects  except  this 
free  trade  has  been  an  immense 
boon  to  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
nation,  and  what  it  is  to  us  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  to  other  nations.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  these  na- 
tions do  not  see  this,  and  in  addition 
to  the  natural  dulness  which  comes 
of  reaction,  we  shall  have  to  feel 
more  and  more  the  effects  of  an 
artificial  one.  At  the  present  time 
it  may  be  said  that  none  but  some 
of  our  own  foreign  possessions 
are  in  a  position  to  carry  on  an 
increasing  trade  with  us  in  the 
near  future.  The  value  of  our 
exports  to  the  United  States 
fell  from  2i,868,oooZ.  in  1875  ^ 
i6,834,oooZ.  iu  1876,  or  23  per  cent. 
This  is  the  level  of  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  present  year  will  show 
greater  diminution.  The  export  trade 
from  England  to  the  United  States 
is  not  now  half  what  it  was  in  1872. 
"With  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
we  may  possibly  do  a  greater  busi- 
ness in  the  immediate  future,  but 
generally  the  European  outlook  is 
not,  any  more  than  the  American, 
very  hopeful.  We  have  but  the 
negative  consolation  that  none  of 
the  nations  whose  business  is  now 
less  with  us  show  a  decided  capa- 
city for  becoming  our  successful 
rivals  as  manufacturers  and  traders. 
The  complications  in  Eastern 
Europe,  which  have  resulted  in  the 
present  huge  and  ghastly  war,  must 
of  course  disarrange  our  trade  with 
that  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
triumph  of  Russia  means  our  par- 
tial, if  not  complete,  exclusion  &om 
a  large  and  very  profitable  market. 
By-and-by  we  shall  discover,  and 


mourn  over,  the  unspeakable  blun- 
der  we  committed  in  siding  with 
the  Turks,  not  alone  in  this  mo- 
mentous quarrel,  but  over  the 
quarrel  of  a  generation  ago.  The 
traders  of  Russia  are  certain  to 
supplant  us,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Grerman  perhaps,  all  over  Turkey 
in  Europe.  I^ot  all  our  ironclads 
ten  times  over,  nor  all  our  fleet  of 
trading  steamers,  nor  our  huge  Mo- 
torics and  boundless  wealth,  will 
turn  the  heart  of  the  liberated 
populations  of  European  traders 
towards  us,  or  prevent  a  high  tariff 
from  shutting  us  out  then,  as  we 
are  already  shut  out,  in  Central 
Asia.  English  supremacy  has  re- 
ceived a  moral  shock  which  will  be 
felt  in  India  and  the  Eastern  seas, 
and  which  may  touch  our  profitable 
position  even  there. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  is  not  hard 
to  learn.  What  is  done  cannot  be 
altered,  and  we  must  strengthen 
ourselves  while  we  still  have  the 
power.  Our  colonies  on  the  whole 
continue  our  steadfast  friends,  and 
we  cannot  too  assiduously  cultivate 
their  friendship  and  trade,  what- 
ever form  it  takes.  Some  of  them 
may  be  embarrassed  and  needy, 
some  have  deep  waters  to  pass 
through  ere  they  grow  to  manhood, 
but  they  offer  a  great  field  which 
we  cannot  now  safely  neglect  for 
other  dreams.  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  prosperity  and  our  own, 
we  ought  first  of  all  to  encourage 
emigration  to  them  without  ceasing ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  the 
energies  which  we  are,  I  fear, 
wasting  in  the  popular  endeavour 
to  Europeanise  and  *  develop ' 
India,  were  spent  in  reclaiming  the 
lands  of  Australia,  or  New  Zealand, 
or  of  British  Africa,  whose  plains 
might  yet  rival  America  as  a  source 
of  cotton  supply  cheaper  than  the 
American.  One  day  this  country 
may  bitterly  regret  the  millions  of 
Englishmen  whom  India  has  swal- 
lowed up  for  nothing  but  the  seem- 
ing gain.which  the  sacrifice  of  their 
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Hygs  has  brought  to  the  traders 
and  the  leisure  classes,  for  whom 
wo  are  working  that  empire  to  the 
death.  Emigration  is,  moreover, 
absolutely  necessary  at  the  present 
time  to  extricate  some  of  her  colonies 
from  their  most  dangerous  position 
in  other  respects.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  financial  position  of  Canada, 
which  hopes  that  the  present  har- 
vest will  regenerate  all,  and  hopes, 
I  believe,  in  vain ;  but  take  the  case 
of  New  Zealand.  In  spite  of  Sir 
Julius  Vogers  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions I  can  sec  nothing  but  disaster 
in  store  for  that  colony,  unless  it 
receive  within  the  next  year  or  two 
large  additions  to  its  population 
and  to  its  available  working  capital. 
It  is  now  in  a  position  when  the 
least  strain  might  bring  on  an  acute 
crisis,  the  effects  of  which  would 
retard  the  growth  of  that  fine 
settlement  for  a  generation,  perhaps 
as  an  English  colony  for  ever.  So 
with  Victoria  and  most  of  our  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  one  sense  or 
another.  There  is  abundant  room, 
at  least,  in  all,  and  when  there  is 
room  there  is  need  of  men.  It 
amazes  one  to  see  how  apathetic  the 
English  Government  is  to  emigra- 
tion in  view  of  these  great  neces- 
sities. The  mere  trader's  ground  is 
not  indeed  the  strongest  which  one 
might  urge  for  a  diversion  of  the 
superfluous  energies  and  capital  of 
England  to  her  habitable  colonies, 
the  colonies,  that  is,  where  English- 
men can  live  and  multiply.  Of 
still  more  importance  is  the  reten- 
tion by  England  of  a  paramount 
position  as  a  military  and  naval 
power,  and  as  the  possessor  of 
aTi  unrivalled  mercantile  marine. 
More  than  anything  that  tariffs 
can  do  to  hurt  us,  and  than  any 
downward  turn  in  the  tide  of  inter- 
national trade,  do  I  dread  the 
consequences  of  the  growth  of 
powerful  competition  on  the  high 
seas  for  military  and  naval 
dominion.  Up  to  the  emancipation 
of  Italy  and  the  consolidation  of 


the  German  Empire  we  maybe  said 
to  have  been  without  serious  over- 
sea competition  in  Europe,  and  the 
civil  war  in  America  had  thrown 
into  English  and  Canadian  hands 
almost  the  total  sea-carrying  trade 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  given  our 
navy  complete  dominance  all  over 
the  world.  We  were,  in  short, 
the  greatest  naval  power,  and  pos- 
sessed immeasurably  the  largest  and 
finest  mercantile  marine  in  the 
world.  Here  and  there  a  feeble 
and  subsidised  competition  might  be 
kept  up  against  us,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  might  therebj  be 
diverted  from  our  shores  and  from 
our  merchants,  bat  we  did  not 
seriously  feel  any  bad  consequences 
from  it.  To-day,  however,  this  is 
very  much  altered.  Not  only  is 
France  fighting  us  more  keenly, 
if  despairingly,  for  the  China  azid 
East  India  trade,  but  Germany  and 
Italy  are  developing  powerful  com- 
petition ;  and  German  merchants 
and  traders  are  penetrating  into 
our  old  Eastern  monopolies  in  the 
wake  of  their  steamers — almost 
beating  us  in  China  and  fighting 
us  closely  in  Japan,  in  Singapore, 
and  even  in  our  own  India,  for  a 
share  of  the  trade.  Towards  South 
America  and  the  States  the  same 
competition  is  in  marked  progress, 
and  in  spite  of  defeats  at  given 
points  is,  on  the  whole,  making 
way.  The  dismemberment  of  Tur- 
key and  the  liberation  of  the  Black 
Sea  coast  is,  as  I  have  said,  sure 
to  affect  us  injuriously  in  this 
direction ;  and  whether  Greek  or 
Russ  inherit  the  Golden  Horn,  we 
may  expect  to  find  new  rivalry 
springing  thence,  on  the  Sues 
Canal  route  to  the  East  especially, 
which  may  be  in  the  long  run  a 
ereater  boon  to  the  reviving  races 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe 
than  to  us,  unless  we  direct 
our  energies  to  the  strenethening 
of  positions  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
can  hold  without  perishing  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 
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This  maritime  competition  is 
extending  elsewhere  at  present 
steadily,  and  in  the  United  States 
themselves  we  hold  no  longer  the 
supreme  position  which  we  did  five 
years  ago.  The  Americans  have 
got  an  ocean  line  of  six  fine  steamers 
of  their  own,  and  mean,  if  they 
can,  to  build  additional  ships  for  it 
at  home  as  their  trade  grows.  On 
this  side,  therefore,  our  trade  is 
everywhere  most  keenly  touched, 
such  as  the  tariff  war  and  specula- 
tion has  left  it;  and  should  anything 
occur  to  cripple  us  for  a  time,  we 
should  probably  find  it  gone  &om 
us  never  to  return  in  its  old  volume 
however  great  the  aggregate  trade 
of  the  world  might  still  be. 

Now  a  naval  and,  in  one  sense,  a 
military  supremacy  is  an  essential 
adjunct  to  a  trade  supremacy.  We 
must  not  merely  have  many  and 
well-appointed  merchant  fleets,  but 
we  must  back  them,  protect  them, 
and  clear  a  way  for  them,  if  need 
be,  by  an  all-powerful  navy,  and  be 
ready  to  protect  our  chief  trade 
centres  with  abundant  troops,  sur- 
rendering only  that  trade  which  we 
cannot  fairly  hold.  No  nation  that 
has  ceased  to  be  masterful  and 
strong  has  ever  retained  long  the 
leading  position  in  trade,  and  in 
some  respects,  though  the  British 
Empire  be  still  the  strongest,  in 
others  it  is  one  of  the  most  vulner- 
able on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Witness  the  clamour  over  this  oft- 
cited  Eastern  war,  the  foaming  ex- 
citement amongst  certain  classes,  the 
shouting  about  *  British  interests,' 
the  sympathy  with  the  brutahsed 
Turk  and  his  allies,  and  the  ap- 
parently insane  hato  of  Russia. 
What  is  it  all  but  an  unacknow- 
ledged consciousness  that  we  are 
endangered  by  Russian  success  on 
our  vulnerable  side  ?  India  is,  after 
all,  at  stake,  in  a  fashion,  in  this 
conflict,  and  that,  tocL  quite  apart 
from  any  question  of  Russian  inva- 
sion. Our  Mahometan  population 
there  watch  the  struggle  with  grow- 


ing keenness,  and  watch  England's 
attitude  with  growing  discontent. 
Our  old  enemies  there,  in  feet,  have 
all  along  tied  our  hands  in  this  busi- 
ness, contributing  not  a  little  to 
drive  the  Government  into  the  miser- 
able would -and -would -not  policy 
which  they  have  pursued.  Yet 
that  creed  and  race  hatred  is  not  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  just  at  the 
moment.  It  lies  in  the  probability 
that  the  reshaping  of  the  East  can- 
not take  place  without  making  the 
maintenance  of  secure  communica- 
tions with  India  more  costly  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  A  naval 
power  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
would  increase  that  cost  and  our 
danger  most  materially,  Egypt  or 
no  Egypt,  and  there  is  hence  a  very 
great  stake  of  ours  in  this  struggle. 
It  affect€  our  weakest  part,  wluch 
is  very  weak  now,  and  yearly  grows 
weaker  still,  by  the  mere  increase 
in  the  tension  between  rulers  and 
ruled.  It  would  be  unwise,  no 
doubt,  to  withdraw  from  India 
before  this  danger  grows  into  the 
elements  of  a  new  and  perhaps 
disastrous  conflict,  but  we  should 
at  least  recognise  our  danger  8ufi&- 
ciently  to  strengthen  ourselves 
where  we  are  already,  in  one  sense, 
strong,  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power — in  our  Colonies.  Wo  havo 
neglected  them,  proud  as  we  may 
be  of  them ;  and  instead  of  running 
any  longer  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
wasting  our  energies  on  aims  that  can- 
not yield  an  adequate  return,  ought 
now  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
building  up  their  strength.  Nearly 
all  our  spare  military  strength 
has  been  concentrated  in  India, 
and  that  one  fact  reduces  us 
at  once  to  a  third-rate  military 
power.  In  order  to  hold  its 
populations  down,  we  exhaust  our- 
selves ;  and  the  colonies,  which 
might  be  an  enduring  element  of 
English  strength  in  aJl  times,  are 
left  to  provide  for  their  own  defence 
or  not  as  they  please,  with  neither 
the  spare  men  nor  the  spare  cash 
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to  make  proyision  with.  At  least 
let  US  try  to  give  them  population 
in  time,  if  we  have  no  soldiers  to 
spare  from  that  India  where  we 
waste  them  all  in  maintaining  a 
sway  which  oar  melodramatio 
Premier  has  succeeded  in  making 
ghastly  with  his  gewgaw  of  an  im- 
perial crown,  bestowed  when  gaunt 
famine  was  threatening  half  the  em- 
pire with  destruction,  and  which  wins 
us  the  hate  and  envy  of  our  neigh- 
bours. Trade  interests  of  all  kinds 
hang  on  such  a  change  of  our  policy, 
and  perhaps  the  very  existence,  in 
time,  of  the  British  Empire,  about 
the  real  power  of  which  there  is 
now  a  sort  of  hysterical,  fidgety 
interest  that  must  make  the  strong 
ones  around  us  laugh. 

The  rise  of  a  new  and  ambitious 
power  like  Grermany  offers  at  our 
very  doors  powerful  reason  in  this 
direction.     At  present  Germany  has 
no  colonies   of  her  own,  but    the 
Germans  are  an  emigrating  people, 
and   the  tyranny  of    the  Prussian 
military  system    is  making    them 
increasingly  so.     Should  the  ambi- 
tion of  German  rulers    assume  in 
time  a  colonising  fit  as  a  vent  to 
the  home  discontent,  or  as  a  means 
of  controlling  for  purposes  of  im- 
perial aggrandisement  the  already 
formidable  exodus  of  discontented 
and  impoverished  people,  what   is 
there  to  hinder  them  from  seizing, 
if  not  colonies  already  English,  but 
containing   many  Germans,   at  all 
events  points  near  English  colonies 
which  would  seriously  endanger  and 
damage  our  trade  ?    I  have  already 
pointed     to     the     dangers     which 
threaten  us  from  a  German  absorp- 
tion of  Holland,  but  I  must  recall 
them  here  for  a  moment  because  I 
think  they  are  real  and  more  im- 
minent than  most  people  believe. 
The  Dutch  colonies  would  be  the 
very  best  medium  which  the  Ger- 
mans could  get  for  spreading  their 
commercial  influence  in  the  East, 
for  overlooking  Australia,  for  im- 
pedmg  the  trade  of  England.    We 


have  been  so  long  aocnstomed  to 
peaceful  possession  of  the  high  aeas 
that    we    are    ready  to  laugh  at 
warnings    such    as  these.     *Mero 
heated  alarmists ! '  we  say,  and  go  on 
our  way  self-assured.    A  little  time 
spent  in  looking  the  facts  steadily  in 
the  face,  however,  will  in  this  infftajari^ 
cure  us,  I  hope,  of  our  boasting  con- 
fidence.    Unless  Germany  is  broken 
up  by  internal  dissensions,  which  is 
a  possible  but  not  a  probable  events 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
she  wOl  turn  her  attention  to  ex- 
tending her  dominions  abroad.  Her 
very  poverty,  her  internal  discontent 
and  large  emigrations,  her  bound- 
less self-confidence  and  ambition,  all 
drive  her  towards  such  a  coorBe. 
No  empire  that  the  world  has  ever 
yet  seen  was  an  empire  of  peace. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  empire  to  make 
war:  how  else  would  emperors  jna- 
tify  their  claims  to  divinity  ?     And 
Germany  is  hard  at  work   getting 
ready  for  war  at  sea  as  well  aa  on 
land.     Her  fleet  and  arsenals  are 
being  steadily  increased,  and  she  is 
already  in  possession  of  a   by  no 
means  insignificant  navy,  while  her 
military  chest  is  unquestionably  the 
best  filled  in  the  world.     From  such 
contingencies,  therefore,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  dangers  of  Eng- 
lish commerce  in  the  future  as  much 
more  grave  than  from  all  others  put 
together.     We  are  so  vulnerable  in 
India  and  defenceless  in  our  colonies 
that  tenfold  our  sea  powers  would 
not  protect  us  at  all  points  should 
we  drift  into  war,  or  should  a  new 
marauding  power  set  about   prey- 
ing  on  us  as   we    have   in  times 
past   preyed  on   others.      All   our 
colonies   might  be   torn  from  us, 
nay,   some   of  them,   such   as   the 
heterogeneous  South  African  settle- 
ments, might  elect  to  go,  and  the 
German  element  in  them  all  might 
cause  us  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
should    that    empire  and  we  take 
opposite  sides  in  a  quarrel.     What 
we  should  now  do  therefore  is  to  tnm 
by  every  means  in  our  power  the 
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DDL  of  home  emigration  towards 
places,  so  that  the  English 
mt  might  dominate  in  ^,  so 
the  commnnities  themselves 
t  soon  grow  able  to  act  in  self- 
106  with  effect,  and  so  that  onr 
Uktile  navy,  by  having  strong 
Led  ports  at  leading  points  in 
forld,  might  still  hold  its  own, 
b  as  supreme  amongst  pigmies, 
e  greatest  amongst  many  com- 
>rs.  The  defenceless  state  of 
olonies,  one  and  all,  is  a  danger 
i  disgrace  to  ns,  while  we  per- 
keep  in  India  a  hnge  host, 
it  that  strains  the  military  sys- 
of  England  to  its  utmost  in 
I  of  peace.' 

is  subject  is  also  a  seductive 
but  I  have  already  pursued  it 
nough  to  earn  for  myself  the 
of  a  prophet  of  evil,  whom  no 
should  listen  to,  and  I  shall 
in  therefore  from  particular- 
further  the  many  dangers 
b,  in  my  opinion,  beset  us.  I 
that  at  least  I  have  said 
jh  to  justify  my  pleading  for 
ifuluess,  thrift,  and  forethought 
tgst  our  merchants,  and  for  a 
sr,  more  f  ar-seeiug,  and  prudent 
ial  policy  in  our  statesmen, 
gh  has  also  been  said,  I  know, 
$monstrate  the  extreme  diffi- 
which  surrounds  the  questions 
li  I  set  myself  to  answer  in 
concludiug  paper  regarding 
uturo  course  of  British  trade. 
b  affected  it  in  the  past  we  have 
clearly  enough,  why  it  has 
iuflated  to  so  great  a  pitch, 
why  it  is  now  suffering  from 
pse,  but  its  future  course  we 
ot  with  certainty  predict.  We 
hope  that  it  will  rise  again  and 
•  on  a  new  course  of  expan- 
and  speculation  ;  that  we  shall 


still,  as  heretofore,  furnish  a  third  of 
the  world  and  more  with  the  clothes 
it  wears  and  the  tools  it  uses ;  but 
there  are  many  considerations  that 
tend  to  dash  this  hope.  It  is  more 
rational  in  the  face  of  these  to  look 
for  a  general  progress  amongst  nsr 
tions  in  which  we  shall  have,  if  we 
take  good  heed,  our  full  share^a 
share  mrge  enough  to  compensate 
us  for  the  loss  of  great  monopolies. 
This  would  be  indeed  an  extremely 
probable  outcome  of  the  industrial 
expansion  of  the  last  generation, 
were  we  sure  that  the  world  would 
at  last  consent  to  beat  its  swords 
into  ploughshares ;  but  the  grim 
events  now  happening,  and  that  have 
happened  of  late  years,  are  too 
horribly  barbaric  and  medisdval  to 
permit  us  to  trust  in  the  regenera- 
tiug  effects  of  modem  civilisation. 
Civilisation,  indeed!  with  Europe 
all  armed,  standing  expectant  by 
the  side  of  combatants  waging  war 
with  the  most  demoniacal  weapons 
of  destruction,  and  in  the  most 
fiendish  way  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  since  Saul  slew  the 
children  of  Amalek!  Civilisation 
upheld  by  torpedoes,  monster  shells, 
mitrailleurs,  breech-loaders,  revol- 
vers, and  all  the  refined  scientific 
methods  of  accomplishing  murder 
by  wholesale  !  Dare  anyone  trust 
to  such  a  thing  ?  The  world 
seethes  with  the  elements  of  con- 
flict, nations  strain  beneath  the 
burden  and  the  curse  of  horrible 
despotisms,  and  long  for  even  the 
liberty  to  die  fighting;  and  yet 
we  hope  for  the  peaceful  deve- 
lopment of  a  trade  rivalry  amongst 
nations,  fold  our  hands,  and  leave 
our  great  possessions  to  take  care 
of  themselves  amid  the  fire.  Alas 
for   the  hope !    and  alas    for  the 


ecent  AuBtralian  papers  speak  of  a  wakiDg  up  in  the  colonies  themselves  to  the 
ity  of  being  prepared  for  the  possible  advent  of  war.  But  how  inadequate  can 
preparations  be  at  best !  There  are  not  inhabitants  in  all  Australia  and  New 
ad  exceeding  half  the  population  of  London,  and  their  work  leaves  them  no 
for  soldiering.  They  have  a  few  volunteers  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
%\k  of  getting  up  corps  of  them  elsewhere,  but  what  could  they  do  against^^a  few 
crews  of  trained  men  ? 
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world!  Not  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  do  I  read  that  peace  and 
brotherly  concord  are  to  secure  for 
England  her  gtatus  quo  through 
even  the  near  future.  The  day  is 
coming  when  we,  too,  may  have  to 
fiffht,  not  for  supremacy  only,  as 
omers  have  fought,  but  perhaps  for 
dear  life ;  and  with  that  outlook  be- 
fore us  who  shall  predict  the  course 
of  trade? 

All  that  can  be  said  is  what  I 
have  already  said,  that  we  possess 
the  capacity  for  work  still,  the 
industnal  &cilities  and  qualities 
which  will  command  success ;  and 
no  doubt  when  the  storms  have 
passed  by,  and  the  world  has  once 
more  settled  into  a  time  of  recu- 
peration and  peace,  if  we  have 
preserved  our  empire  as  we  ought 
and  may,  we  shall  pursue  our  way 
as  we  have  done  heretofore,  or  at 
least  like  a  larger  Holland ;  but  I 
think  the  storms  must  pass  before 
that  new  day  of  advancement 
comes. 

Europe  has  been  all  unhinged  by 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years 
or  less.  The  yeast  of  the  first 
French  Revolutions  works  through 
its  society  still.  New  military 
powers  have  come  forward,  new 
peoples  have  risen  up  to  claim 
their  freedom,  and  old  empires  find 
themselves  borne  on  by  a  tide  they 
try  in  vain  to  control.  Work  will 
go  on  still,  and  people  will  grow 


rich  or  poor,  all  the  world  over, 
whether  these  clouds  work  into 
storms  or  not.  But  whilst  they  are 
felt  to  be  hanging  over  us  it  would 
be  idle  to  predict  that  we  are  to 
have  a  new  rush  of  prosperity  in 
the  near  future.  Against  any  in- 
dividual  existing  power,  and  against 
any  single  nation,  we  are  still  most 
fit  to  compete  for  the  trade  that  is 
to  be  done ;  but  even  on  this  sup- 
position,  and  g^nting  peace  re- 
stored, the  aggregate  of  working 
industrial  communities  is  stronger 
now  against  us  than  it  was  five  or 
ten  years  ago.  The  desire  to  mea- 
sure strength  with  us  in  the  great 
markets  is  also  keener.  At  the 
best,  therefore,  and  on  any  view,  I 
can  only  say  that  we  shall,  con- 
tinue to  do  a  large  trade — as  against 
any  single  country  a  preponderat* 
ing  trade ;  but  that  a  new  rush  of 
conquest  and  wealth,  like  that 
which  the  past  generation  has  en- 
joyed, cannot  be  looked  for. 

If  we  do  not  strenuously  develop 
our  ColoDies  we  may  even  see  our 
commercial  prosperity  dwindle  yet 
many  degrees  further.  This  is  rather 
a  sad  conclusion,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  a  patient  survey  of  the 
situation  and  condition  of  business 
of  the  world  and  of  our  empire 
seems  to  lead  me  to,  and  I  must 
now  leave  the  reader  to  make  what 
out  of  it  he  can. 

A.  J.  W. 
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THE    CALIPHATE. 


THE  sympathy  expressed  by  our 
Mussulman  fellow-subjects  in 
India  with  the  Porte  in  its  present 
struggle  with  Russia  has,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,   provoked  consi- 
derable newspaper  and  other  dis- 
cussion of  the  ground  on   which 
this  sentiment  rests — namely,  the 
title  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Caliphate, 
or    supreme   spiritual  headship  of 
Isldm.      But  the  pronouncements 
of  the  chief  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy have  been  so  conflicting  that — 
it  may  without  disrespect  be  said — 
popular  confusion  on  the  point  has 
been  rather  Worse  confounded,  and 
to    unscientiflc  outsiders  the  prO' 
blem,  instead  of  being  in  any  way 
solved,    has    been   made  obscurer 
than  ever.     The  learned  fog,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  thus  thrown 
round  the   subject  may,  I  veuture 
to  think,  be  dispersed  by  a  simple 
reference   to    the    historical   facts, 
which  are  as  accessible  to  anyone 
who  can  read  D*Herbelot,  D'Ohsson, 
and  Gibbon  as  to  the  pundits  who, 
armed  with  Abulfeda  and  Elmacin, 
have  waged  bloodless  but  still  angry 
war  over  a  topic  that  involves  in 
reality  no  problem  at  all.      Messrs. 
Baillie,     Bedhouse,     Badger,    and 
*  G.  B.'  (the  initials  of  a  well-known 
Anglo-Indian  official),  by  whom  the 
poUmique  has  been  mainly  carried 
on,  are   admittedly  great  authori- 
ties  on  both  Arabian  history  and 
Mohammedan  law ;  but  all  four  of 
them    would     recognise    the    still 
higher  sanction  of  the  authors  of 
the  BihliotJieque  orientaZey  the  Tab' 
leau  general,   ai^d  the  Decline  and 
Fall;  and,  without  travelling  much 
beyond  these  sources  of  information, 
the  value  of  Abdul  Hamid*8  title  to 
the  Popeship  of  Isl4m  may  be  made 
quite   sufficiently  clear.       At   any 
rate,  a  brief  review  of  data  which 
are  historically  beyond  dispute  may 
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help  the  reader  to  an  independent 
judgment  on  the  subject,  and,  as  a 
contribution  to  this  result,  I  take 
leave  to  submit  the  following  sum^ 
mary  of  the  facts. 

The  word  *  Caliph'   (Arab.  Kha~ 
Ufah),  meaning   *  vicar '   or  *  suc- 
cessor/ was   the  modest  title   as- 
sumed by  Aboubekr,  the  father-in- 
law  and  first  successor  of  Moham- 
med, on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
A.D.  632.     As  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  what  is  by  some  called  the 
canonicity  of  the  title,  it  should  be 
remarked    that    in    his    case    the 
succession  was  by  popular  election ; 
but  in  that  of  Omar,  who  followed, 
it  was  by  nomination  by  Aboubekr 
on  his  death-bed,  after  a  short  reign 
of  less  than  two  and  a  half  years. 
As  the  title  of  'successor  of  the 
successor,'  which  was  properly  that 
of  the  new  sovereign,  would  soon 
have    become    reiteratively   incon- 
venient,  it  was   now  changed  for 
that    of    Emir'almoumenin   (Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful),  which — al- 
though the  original  style  of  Caliph 
was  also  reta  ined — thenceaf  terwanls 
became,  and  still  remains,  the  more 
specific  designation    of    the   chief 
Mussulman  sovereign.      Again,  be- 
fore his    death   Omar  named  six 
persons  to  succeed  him,  in  order  of 
their  election  by  lot  or  their  own 
collective  vote.      These  were  called 
AheUalschaura,  or   heirs  presump- 
tive, and  the  ofier  of  one  of  them 
(Abd-al-rahman)   to   renounce  his 
chance  on  condition  of  the  other 
five     permitting     him    to    choose 
Omar's  immediate  successor  having 
been  agreed  to,  he  named  Othman 
(another  of  the  six),  who  accord- 
ingly became  the  third  Caliph.    On 
his  death,  in  a.d.  655,  Ali,  the  cousin 
and    son-in-law    of   the    Prophet, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  dignity — 
by  election  of  the  people  of  Mecca 
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and  Medina,  Acting  on  his  previous 
nomination  as  one  of  the  six  selected 
by  Omar.  Of  this  most  famous  of 
the  first  four  *  successors  *  nothing 
more  need  be  said  than  that  he 
removed  thB  seat  of  the  Caliphate 
to  Cufa,  and  long  after  his  death 
(in  66 1 )  became  the  cause  of  the 
great  schism  that  has  since  divided 
the  Mohammedan  world  into  the 
bitterly  opposing  sects  of  Soon  is 
and  Shiites — the  former  of  which 
includes  the  Turks,  most  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  Mussulmans  of  India  and  China, 
while  the  latter  comprises  the  Per- 
sians und  some  tA*ibes  along  the 
Gulf,  who  i^gard  the  first  three 
Caliphs  as  usurpers  and  AM  as  the 
only  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Prophet.  These  first  four  princes 
are  called  by  Mussulman  theolo- 
gians Khulefai  rdshidin,  or  *  true 
Caliphs,'  as  distinguished  from  their 
Ommiade  and  Abbasside  successors, 
^ho,  though  recognised  as  legiti- 
mate  and  orthodox,  are  styled 
*  imperfect.'  Of  the  two  sons 
of  Ali,  Hassan  and  Hussein — 
who  with  their  father  form  what 
may  be  called  the  tritiity  of  the 
Shiite  calendar — the  former  buc*- 
ceeded  to  the  Caliphate,  apparently 
by  mere  hereditary  right,  as  nothing 
is  recorded  of  his  election ;  but  his 
title  wAs  disputed  by  Moawiyah,  a 
near  relative  of  Othman,  and  go- 
vernor of  Syria  at  the  time,  who 
had  equally  refused  to  recognise 
Ali,  and  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  the  latter  had  himself  been 
proclaimed  Caliph  by  his  own  par- 
tisans at  Damascus.  After  a  few 
months'  feeble  tenure  of  the  Cufa 
sovereignty,  therefore,  Hassan  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  the  usurper, 
and  found  sanctuary  at  the  Pro- 
phet's tomb  till  poisoned  by  his 
wife,  at  the  instigation,  it  was  said, 
of  Moawiyah. 

Amron,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt, 
was  the  first  to  salute  the  new 
monarch,  and  divulged,  says  Gib- 
bon— quoting     the     language      of 


Tacitus  in  another  connection — the 
dangerous  secret  that  the  Arabian 
Caliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere 
tban  in  the  city  of  the  Prophet. 
Moawiyah  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Beni-Ommiyah,  and  so  founded 
the  first  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades, 
which  for  nearly  a  century  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  Isllim  in  virtue  of  a 
purely  hereditary  right.  In  a.d. 
750  the  succession  passed  to  the 
Beni-Abbas,  in  the  person  of  Abnl 
Abbas,  surnamed  Al-Safiah  (the 
Bloodshedder),  who,  in  a  battle 
fought  near  Mosul,  defeated  Caliph 
Marwan  II.,  the  last  of  the  Om- 
miade sovereigns,  and,  as  was 
thought,  totally  exterminated  their 
lineage.  One  member,  however, 
of  the  family  survived — Abd-al- 
rahman,  a  grandson  of  the  Caliph 
Hcschiam — and  managed  to  escape 
into  Spain,  where  his  name  pro- 
cured him  a  favourable  reception, 
and  enabled  him  to  found  a  new 
Ommiade  line,  which  for  nearly 
three  centuries  ruled  both  spiri- 
tually and  secularly  over  the  eight 
Mohammedan  provinces  into  which 
the  Peninsula  was  then  divided. 

The  succession  of  Al-Saffah  by 
his  brother  Mansour,  after  a  contest 
with  his  uncle  and  nephew,  whose 
claims  were  also  strongly  supported, 
would  further  seem  to  show  that 
neither  law  nor  usage  had  esta- 
blished any  fixed  rule  according  to 
which  the  joint  spiritual  and  tern- 
poral  sovereignty  then  descended. 
It  passed,  in  fact,  to  the  strongest, 
who  was  generally  the  oldest  male 
relative  of  the  deceased  Caliph,  and 
so,  under  the  Abbassides  as  under 
the  Ommiades,  became  practically 
hereditary  in  the  order  which  is  still 
canonical  in  the  family  of  the  Otto- 
man Sultans.  Al-Mansour  it  was 
who  removed  the  seat  of  the  Cali- 
phate from  Damascus  to  Baghdad, 
which  he  founded.  Under  Haroun- 
al-raschid,  his  grandson,  and  our  old 
friend  of  the  Arabian  NightSy  the 
Mohammedan  dominion  reached  its 
golden  age,  from  which  it  gradually 
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declined  till,  during  the  reign  of 
Caliph  Rahdi  (934-41),  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  Abbasside  line,  the  whole 
central  executive  power  had  been 
gradually  usurped  by  the  Emirs-al- 
Omara — the  commandants  of  the 
Turcoman  and  Tartar  militia,  who, 
from  being  at  first  mere  slaves  or 
mercenaries  imported  from  Nor- 
thern Asia,  had  become,  like  the 
Mamlouks  of  Egypt,  the  dominant 
military  class — while  most  of  the 
provinces  had  segregated  into  inde- 
pendent principalities,  whose  sul- 
tans, for  the  greater  part,  acknow- 
ledged the  spiritual  sovereignty  of 
the  Caliph,  but  nothing  more.  Thus 
arose  the  provincial  dynasties  of 
the  Aglabites,  the  Ed ri  sites,  the 
Tabei-ites,  the  SotTarides,  the 
Hamadanites,  and  others,  who  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  simultaneously 
or  in  succession,  divided  between 
them  the  dominion  of  Asia  and 
Africa  from  the  Oxus  to  Tangier. 
In  1056  Baghdad  itself  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Seljuks,  who  assumed 
and  for  two  hundi*ed  years  wielded 
the  power  previously  held  by  the 
usurping  Emirs.  During  this  term, 
again,  the  order  of  succession  was 
frequently  broken  by  the  secular 
princes,  who  deposed  and  set  up 
Caliphs  at  their  will,  though  still 
selecting  from  the  Abbasside  line. 
The  divided  sovereignty  thus  exer- 
cised at  length  came  to  an  end  in 
1258,  when  the  Tartars  under 
Holagou,  the  grandson  of  Zcnghis 
Khan,  overran  the  empire,  sacked 
Baghdad,  and  extinguished  the 
Arabian  Caliphate  in  tho  blood  of 
Mostasem,  the  last  of  this  illustri- 
ous dynasty. 

In  the  meantime  two  other 
Caliphates — each  claiming  00-ordi- 
nate  supremacy  with  the  parent 
pontificate  of  Baghdad,  but  the 
legitimacy  of  both  of  which  is 
repudiated  by  Mussulman  canonists 
— had  been  established  in  Northern 
Africa  and  Spain.  In  tho  latter 
country  Abd-al-rahman,  a  grandson 
of  the  Ommiade  Caliph  Heschiam, 


had,  in  A.D.  755,  as  already  men- 
tioned, refonnded  the  line  of  his 
house  in  a  new  dynasty,  which  for 
nearly  three  centuries  equalled,  if 
it  did  not  surpass,  in  wealth  and 
splendour  its  rivals  on  the  Tigris. 
Since  the  extinction  of  these  Span- 
ish Ommiades,  in  1036,  there  has 
been  no  Caliphate  amongst  the 
Moors ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, though  a  Sooni,  claims  to  be 
Imam  within  his  own  dominions, 
and  as  such  has  never  recognised 
tho  spiritual  headship  of  the  Saltan. 

A  century  and  a  half  later  than 
the  foundation  of  this  Spanish 
Caliphate,  Obeidallah,  who  claimed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Ali,  with  the 
help  of  the  Emir  of  Sicily  drove 
the  Aglabites  out  of  Cairoan — the 
ancient  Cyrene — and  established  the 
Fatimite  dynasty  in  Africa  in  a^d. 
908.  Moess,  the  fourth  of  this  line, 
having  Teduced  Egypt,  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  to  Cairo 
— then  newly  built  by  his  general 
Growher — in  or  about  973 ;  and 
before  his  death,  three  years  later, 
his  name  was  substituted  in  the 
mosque  prayers  for  that  of  Al-Mot^e 
(the  contemporary  Baghdad  C^/liph) 
from  Tunis  to  Medina,  Mecca  being 
tho  only  place  of  importance  in 
Arabia  that  persisted  in  recog- 
nising the  house  of  Abbas.  This 
Fatimite  lino,  in  which  the  suc- 
cession was  no  whit  more  re- 
gular than  among  the  Qmmiades 
and  Abbassides,  lasted,  with  dimi- 
nished power,  till  1171,  when  it  was 
suppressed  and  its  Caliphate  extin- 
guished  by  Saladin  (then  vizier  of 
Adhed,  its  last  representative),  who 
usurped  the  secular  sovereignty  and 
re-proclaimed  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Baghdad  Abbassides. 
The  Spanish  Ommiades  being  also 
now  extinct,  these  latter  thus  again 
became  the  sole  recognised  Vicars 
of  the  Prophet  throughout  the 
orthodox  Mussulman  world,  and  so 
continued  till  their  sanguinary  ex- 
termination by  Hola^gou. 

We  now  reach  the  first  of  the 
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tliree  doabtfal  links  in  this  tangled 
chain  of  succession  on  which  the 
religious  title  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  depends.  Some  three  years 
after  the  Mogul  capture  of  Bagh- 
dad a  young  Arab  named  Ahmed, 
calling  himself  a  survivor  of  the 
slaughtered  Abbasside  house,  made 
his  appearance  at  Cairo,  and  claimed 
to  be  a  son  of  Dhaher,  the  last 
Caliph  but  one  of  the  line.  D'Her- 
belot  tells  the  story  of  his  claim  in 
language  that  plainly  hints  doubt 
as  to  its  soundness,  and  the  only 
recorded  evidence  in  support  of  it 
is  its  recognition  by  the  Mamlouk 
Sultan  Bibars  after  consultation 
with  his  doctors  of  the  law.  In 
the  person,  therefore,  of  this  alleged 
scion  of  the  sacred  house — who 
received  the  name  of  Mostanser- 
billah — the  Abbasside  dynasty,  ex- 
tinguished on  the  Tigris,  was 
revived  on  the  Nile.  A  few  months 
afler  his  enthronement  he  was  sent 
with  a  strong  force  to  drive  the 
Tartars  from  Baghdad,  but  being 
met  by  them  on  his  way,  was 
killed  in  the  fight  that  followed. 
Opportunely,  yet  another  survivor 
of  Holagou*s  massacre  turned  up, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
dignity  with  even  scanter  enquiry 
into  his  pedigree  than  had  been 
made  in  the  case  of  Ahmed.  But 
the  Caliphate  thus  restored  was 
from  the  first  a  purely  spiritual 
office,  without  secular  power  or  at- 
tributes of  any  kind,  and  during 
the  two  centuries  and  a  half  that 
intervened  to  the  Turkish  conquest 
the  sacred  puppets  were  appointed 
and  deposed  at  will  by  the  temporal 
Sultans,  with  even  less  ceremony 
than  had  previously  been  observed 
by  the  Seljuks  at  Baghdad.  The 
relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  King  of 
Italy  would  be  in  some  way  analo- 
gous to  that  of  these  Vicars  of  the 
Prophet  to  the  Sultans  of  the 
Baharite   and    Borghitc   dynasties. 


but  that  Pius  IX.  enjoys  a  hundred- 
fold more  liberty  and  independence 
than  was  accorded  to  the  Caliphs 
of  this  Abbasside  line  in  Egypt. 
Still,  the  prestige  of  a  great  sanctity 
attached  to  their  office,  and  their 
secular  colleagues  made  use  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Baillie  observes,  to 
confirm  by  religious  sanctions  their 
own  authority  over  the  people. 
They  were  even  recognised  as  the 
source  of  temporal  dignities,  and 
were  used  by  the  Mamlouk  soldiery 
*-as  the  Sheikh-ul-Isl4m  was  the 
other  day  by  the  Porte  pashas  at 
Constantinople — to  deprive  of  legal 
authority  the  sovereigns  whom  they 
deposed.  Nor  was  this  recognition 
of  their  high  religious  authority 
confined  to  Egypt  and  its  Mamlouk 
princes.  Both  D'Herbelot  and 
Gibbon  tell  how  Sultan  Baya- 
zid,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  besought  from  the  Prophet's 
Vicar  at  Cairo  the  confirmation  of 
his  royal  dignity.  *  The  humble 
title  of  Emir,'  says  Gibbon,  *  was 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  Ottoman 
greatness ;  and  Baj a zet  condescended 
to  accept  a  patent  of  Sultan  from 
the  Caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Mamlouks — 
a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that 
was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion  by 
the  Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house 
of  Abbas  and  the  successors  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet.*  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  purely  pontifical  rank 
and  authority  the  dynasty  lasted 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half — till 
15 1 7,  when  Egypt  was  conquered 
by  the  Ott-omans  under  Selim  I., 
who  killed  Toman  Bey,  the  last 
Borghite  Sultan,  and  carried  off" 
Caliph  Motowakkel  to  Constanti- 
nople,* where  he  forced  him  to 
renounce,  or  assumed,  without  re- 
nunciation, the  Caliphate  in  his 
stead — for  the  point,  though  of  im- 
portance, is  not  historically  clear. 
Before  pursuing  it,  however,  the 


'  After  the  death  of  SeHm,  three  years  later,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Cairo, 
where  he  lived  as  a  private  individual  till  his  own  death  in  1543. 
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remark   already  incidentallj  made 
may    here     be     repeated — that    it 
clearly  resnlts  from  what  precedes 
that  up  to  this  advanced  point  in 
the  history  of  the  office  no  specific 
mle  of   succession  had  been  esta- 
blished.    The  sequence  of  its  first 
four  occupants  had  virtually  been 
elective,  while  that  of  the  legitimate 
Ommiade  and  Abbasside  dynasties 
that    followed    was    in    the    main 
hereditary,    the   catenation   being, 
however,  in  later  years  frequently 
broken  by  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
the  temporal  Sultans,  who  only  so 
far  respected  legitimacy  as  to  select 
their    n?minees    from    the    sacred 
lineage,   without    regard    to   their 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  pre- 
ceding Caliph.     The  fact  too  that, 
besides  these  arbitrary  disposals  of 
the  dignity,  there  were,  after  Ali, 
three  separate  descents  of  it  to  as 
many   different  dynasties — with   a 
lacuna  of  nearly  four  years  between 
the  extinction  of  the  Abbassides  at 
Baghdad  and  the  revival   of  their 
line  at  Cairo — is  fatal  to  any  theory 
of    apostolical     succession    in    the 
office,  for  which,  down  to  the  sug- 
gested usurpation  of  Selim  I.,  Mr. 
Baillie  seems  to  contend.     As  little 
circumstantial  support,  however,  is 
there   for  the    contention  of    Mr. 
Bedhouse  that  the  office  throughout 
its  history  was,  and  still  is,  elective. 
The  apostolical  current  (to  speak 
in  the   modern  language   of    elec- 
tricians)   clearly    ended    with    the 
last  of  the  four  '  true  '  Caliphs,  and 
election  equally  then  ceased  to  be 
the  rule  in  all  three  of  the  legitimate 
dynasties  that  followed — ^as  d  for* 
tiori  it   has    never  been  with   the 
Ottoman   Sultans,  with  whom  the 
succession  to  both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  sovereignty  is  by  descent 
to  the  eldest  agnate  of  the  family. 
Their  title  to  the  Caliphate  must, 
therefore,  bo  tried  by  other  tests. 

D*Ohs8on,^    without   citing  any 
contem[K)rary  authority,  asserts  the 


renunciation,  and  says  that,  *  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  modem  jurists' — whom,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  mention — the 
right  of  legitimate  succession  was 
thereby  acquired  by  the  Sultans. 
'  Selim  I.,'  he  adds, '  further  received 
in  the  same  year  the  homage  of  the 
Scherif  of  Mecca,  who  presented  to 
him  on  a  silver  dish  the  keys  of 
the  Caaba ;  and  this  full  and  entire 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  the 
Imdnethf  made  on  the  one  hand  by 
an  Abbasside  Caliph,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  Scherif  of  Mecca — both 
descendants  of  the  Kore'ish,  the  one 
by  the  Haschim  branch  and  the 
other  by  that  of  Ali — compensated 
in  the  Ottoman  Sultans  for  the 
defect  of  birth  or  of  the  extraction 
required  by  the  law  to  qualify  for 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  ponti- 
ficate.' He  furnishes,  however,  a 
practically  much  better  argument 
for  this  legitimacy  in  the  accom- 
modating pronouncement  of  the 
FottssouUIsterottcheny,  a  canonical 
commentary  of  great  repute.  '  The 
authority  of  a  prince  who  has  even 
usurped  the  supreme  priesthood  by 
force  and  violence  must  still  be 
recognised  as  legitimate,  since  the 
sovereign  power  is  now  reputed  to 
vest  in  the  person  of  the  strongest 
ruler,  whose  right  to  command 
is  founded  on  his  arms.'  In  other 
words,  in  sacerdotalism  as  in  politics : 

He  may  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  may  keep  who  can. 

If  this  were  so  beyond  question, 
and  independently  of  race,  the  title 
of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  would  be 
indisputable,  since  for  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  half  they  have 
been  the  chief  Mussulman  sove- 
reigns of  the  world.  But  the  his- 
torical precedents  are  all  opposed  to 
such  a  doctrine.  It  was  indeed  in 
a  sense  by  force  of  arms  that  both 
the  Ommiade  and  first  Abbasside 
dynasties   were  founded ;  but  their 
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princes  were  of  the  pure  Arab 
blood,  and  could  claim  descent,  more 
or  less  direct,  from  one  or  other  of 
the  first  sacred  four ;  nor  is  there, 
as  Dr.  Badger — who  stoutly  affirms 
the  spuriousness  of  the  Ottoman 
pontificate — observes,  any  instance 
on  record,  or  any  authority  what- 
ever, sanctioning  the  transfer  of  the 
office  by  an  individual,  or  its  be- 
stowal on  one  of  an  alien  race.  But 
Mr.  Bail  lie  goes  beyond  this  nega- 
tive evidence,  and  quotes  D'Ohsson 
in  support  of  his  averment  that 
Mohammed  himself  declared  that 
the  *  ImlLms  must  be  of  the  race  of 
the  Koreish ' — the  very  pure-blooded 
Arab  tribe  to  which  the  first  four 
Caliphs  and  their  Ommiade  and 
Abbasside  successors  belonged — a 
condition  which,  if  essential,  is  of 
course  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the 
Padishahs.  Mr.  Rcdhouse,  however 
— who  defends  the  Ottoman  title, 
but  whose  logic  in  the  controversy 
is  not  quite  equal  to  his  zeal — 
throws  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of 
this  dicturn,  and,  without  combating 
the  fact  that  it  figures  in  the 
abridgment  of  Omer  Nessefy,  which 
holds  the  place  of  a  catechism  in 
the  Mussulman  schools,  says  ^  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  safe  conclusion 
that  there  never  was  a  Prophetic 
injunction  to  this  effect.*  But  the 
safety  of  this  conclusion  is  not  quite 
apparent  in  view  of  its  direct  re- 
buttal by  an  authority  whom  D'Ohs- 
son  regards  as  *  the  soul  and  essence 
of  Mussulman  doctrine.*  Cei*tain 
it  is,  too,  that  the  whole  cf  the  Arab 
dynasties — including  the  anti-Cali- 
phates of  the  Fatimites  and  the 
Spanish  Abbassides — claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Koreish  tribe,  a  fact 
that  supports  a  presumption  at 
least  in  favour  of  the  limitation 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Baillie.  If, 
therefore,  the  question  were  being 
argued  on  the  morrow  of  the  event, 
judicial  logic  would  on  this  ground 
alone  compel  a  rejection  of  the 
Ottoman  claim ;  for  the  whole 
wci^lit  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour 


of  the  dictum  cited  by  Mr.  Baillie, 
and  in  a  theocratic  system  founded 
on  such  utterances  its  great  autho- 
rity  must   be    admitted.     But,  in 
matters  of  dogma  as  with  matters 
of    fact,    time   and    circumstances 
effect     and     legitimise     important 
changes.     In  both  Christianity  and 
Islam  many  points  of  now  accepted 
doctrine    would    have    been    rank 
heresy  one,  two,  three,  or  five  cen- 
turies ago,  just  as  in  secular  affairs 
we  all  know  how  often  success  has 
sancti6ed  treason.     Selim  not  only 
obtained     from     Motowakkel     the 
forced  or  voluntary  renunciation  of 
his  office,  but,  as  already  mentioned, 
induced  the  Scherif  of  Mecca — the 
next  highest  religious  authority  of 
the  Mussulman  world,  and  himself  of 
the  pure  Koreish  blood — to  openly 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  transfer. 
Nor  was  this  all :  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this   venerated    personage 
he  won  to  his  allegiance  most  of  the 
chief  Desert  tribes,  and  from  Sues 
to   Aden  was  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged as  both  Caliph  and   King. 
Since  then  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  Sultans  along  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  inland  over  Yemen,  has 
greatly  fluctuated,  but  their  claim 
to   religious  supremacy   has  never 
been  substantially  disputed.     True 
it  is  that  the  Imams,  or  Sultans,  of 
Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  and  their  sub- 
jects— though  Soonis — have   never 
recognised   the    validity   of    Moto- 
wakkeFs   act,    and    so   regard    this 
Ottoman  pontificate  as  heretical  and 
corrupt.   But  they  are  only  a  hand- 
ful amongst  the  many  millions  of 
the    orthodox   faithful    who,  h*om 
the  Danube  to  Borneo,  now  reve- 
rence Abdul  Hamid  as  Vicar  of  the 
Prophet;    and   neither  their  petty 
recusancy  nor  the  greater  schism  of 
the  Shiites — who  have  never  recog- 
nised any  Caliph  since  Hassan,  the 
son  of   Ali — materially  affects  the 
value   of  a  title  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  original  flaws, 
has   been   otherwise   generally   ac- 
knowledged for  three  hundred  and 
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sixty  years.  Even  Dr.  Badger, 
therefore,  while  arguing  against  the 
claim,  perforce  admits  that  *the 
Ottoman  Khalifate,  in  fact,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sultanate,  stands  in 
the  same  position  towards  Isllim  as 
the  Popedom  does  towards  Chris- 
tendom ' — a  measure  of  legitimacy 
and  practical  authority  which  most 
politicians  at  least  will  think  sufiB- 
cient. 

To  gather  up  and  restate,  there- 
fore, trie  elements  of  this  so-called 
problem — the  office  of  Caliph  was, 
in  the  case  of  its  first  four  univer- 
sally acknowledged  occupants,  elec- 
tive ;  in  that  of  both  the  Onmiiade 
and  Abbasside   dynasties  that  fol- 
lowed,   and    which     are    similarly 
recognised  by  all  Mussulmans  ex- 
cept the  schismatic  Shiites,  it  was 
virtually  hereditary ;  then  followed, 
as  has  been  said,  a  lacuna  of  some 
four  years,  during  which  the  line 
of  succession  was   wholly  broken, 
to  be  re-established  in  the  histori- 
cally   doubtful     founder     of    the 
Egyptian     Abbassides,     who    was 
partly  nominated  by  the  Mamlouk 
Sultan  and   partly  chosen  by   his 
Ulema,  as  was  also  his  immediate 
successor.     Thence  on  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  dynasty,  again,  the 
rule  of  descent  was  also  in   effect 
.hereditary,   though    not  always  in 
the  direct    line.     But    throughout 
this   long  succession  of   nearly    a 
thousand  years  these  Caliphs,  from 
Aboubekr  to  Motowakkel,  were  or 
claimed  to  be  members  of  what  may 
be   termed   the   Levitical    Koreish 
tribe,    to   which    there    is    strong 
authority    for    saying   Mohammed 
himself  declared  every  occupant  of 
the  sacred  office  must  belong.     Up 
to  this  point,  too,  there  is,  as  has 
been  observed,  no  instance  on  record 
of  the  office  having  been  transferred 
by  an  individual  occupant  of  it,  and 


least  of  all  to  a  member  of  an  alien 
race.  In  the  teeth,  however,  of 
this  negatively  proved  canon  the 
last  of  the  E^ptian  Abbassides, 
either  voluntarily  or  under  pressure 
of  force,  renounced  the  dignity  in 
favour  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Selim  I. — by  blood  a  Tartar — on 
that  prince's  conquest  of  Egypt; 
and  iroTDL  him  the  office  has  since 
descended)  conjointly  with  the 
temporal  Sultanate,  to  the  present 
sovereign,    Abdul  Hamid.     If   the 

E remises   of  the  argument    ended 
ere,  it  would  be  safe  to  affirm  with 
Dr.  Badger,  Mr.  Baillie,  and  *  G.  B.' 
that  the   Ottoman    claims  to    the 
dignity  are  both    canonically  and 
historically     untenable.      But    the 
syllogism    is   practically  upset  by 
the     authoritative    expediency     of 
the    Foussoul-Isteroucheny,   already 
quoted,  and  by  the  more  substantial 
fact  still  that  for  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half  this  '  usurpa- 
tion '  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  has 
been  condoned  and  sanctioned  by 
the  general  Mussulman  world,  from 
Bosnia  to  Kashgar.     In  fact,  time 
and    a    consensus    of    Mussulman 
opinion  have  created  for  the  house 
of  Othman  quite  as  good  a  title  to 
the  office  as  could  be  claimed  for 
any  of  the  dynasties  since  Ali  and 
Hassan.     For  all  purposes  of  practi- 
cal politics,  therefore,  the  validity 
of  this   must    now    be  recognised. 
The  notion  that  there   ever    was 
anything  like  an  apostolical  succes- 
sion in  the  office  is  as  exploded  as 
our  own  old  dogma  of  Divine  right ; 
and,  that  cleared  away,  it  is — with 
all  respect  to  the  eminent  scholars 
who  blunt  their  pens  against    an 
accomplished  and  now  unchangeable 
fact — mere   Quixotism   to    dispute 
a  claim  which  Mussulmans  them- 
selves all  but  universally  acknow- 
ledge. 

J.  C.  McCoAN. 
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WE  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  deceaee,  at 
Ashlyns,  Great  Berkhaznsted,  on  the  13th  of  August,  of 
Mr.  WTT.T.TAV  LONGMAK,  at  the  age  of  64.  His 
buainesB  fooulty  in  connection  with  the  great  publlflhlng 
firm  founded  by  his  family;  his  literary  talents,  as 
shown  in  the  '  Lectures  on  English  History,*  *  Life  and 
Times  of  Edward  the  Third,'  'History  of  the  Thres 
Cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Paid,'  and  papers  contributed 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Alpine  Olub  (of  which  he  was 
formerly  President)  and  other  periodicals ;  and  the  many 
estimable  and  endearing  qualities  of  his  character  in 
private  life— combine  to  make  his  loss  one  that  will  be 
felt  partictQarly  by  a  very  large  number  of  friends,  and 
the  feeling  will  be  shared  by  many  outside  of  this  circle. 
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AUSTRIA,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


rthe  bloody  game  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  has  as  yefc  led  to 
no    decisive    results  for  the   belli- 
gerents, it   has   had  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  it  has   compelled 
some  of    the   bystanders  to    show 
their  cards.     We  know  now  some- 
what better  in  what  frame  of  mind 
the  mlers  of  the  Austro-Hnngarian 
monarchy  are  watching  events,  and 
what  construction  they  put  on  the 
neutrality   which  they  adopted    as 
their  more  or  less  consistent  line  of 
policy.     So  far  as  words  went,  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  pledged  itself   to  inaction 
were  the   same  as  those  on  which 
her     Majesty's    Government    took 
its  standing.     Being,  as  states,  per- 
fectly unconcerned  in  the  real  or  pre- 
tended matter  at  issue — i.e.  in  the 
treatment    of   the    Christian    sub- 
jects of  the  Ottoman  Government — 
England  and  Austria  equally  pro- 
claimed   that   they   would    remain 
passive  spectators  of  the  struggle 
till   it  took  such  a  turn  as  might 
affect  or  threaten   their  respective 
interests.      In    progress    of    time, 
however,  it  became  manifest  that 
there  was  no  identity  of  views  be- 
tween   the     two    Powers    in    this 
respect,  inasmuch  as  England  sim- 
ply  concerned  herself  about   Con- 
stantinople,  the    Straits,    and  the 
Suez   Canal;   and  with  respect  to 
Bulgaria,    Bosnia,    and    the  other 
provinces,  she  would  accept  what- 
ever    arrangement    might    spring 
from    the     arbitrament    of   arms ; 
while  Austria,  as  it  now  seems,  is 
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determined  to  stand  up  for  the 
entire  and  absolute  integ^ty  of  the 
Ottoman  territory,  and  would  con- 
sider her  own  existence  as  much 
compromised  by  any  annexation  of 
that  territory  to  Russia,  as  by 
the  formation  of  large  independent 
or  autonomous  states  on  her 
frontier.  She  objects  to  the  first 
measures  taken  by  the  Russian 
generals  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  or  Bulgarian  Gt)vem- 
ment  at  Timova;  she  declares  be- 
forehand that  she  will  never  consent 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  Servia  by 
her  occupation  of  Bosnia ;  and,  in 
one  word,  she  intends  to  resist  the 
development  of  Slav  or  Roumanian 
elements  at  the  expense  of  Turkey, 
regarding  those  elements  as  equally 
hostile  to  herself. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that 
Austria  should  not  have  held  the 
same  language  in  some  of  the  many 
opportunities  the  events  of  these 
last  two  years  afforded  her  to  speak 
out.  Indeed,  there  has  been  from 
the  beginning  too  much  reserve  and 
arrihre  pensSe  on  the  part  of  most 
European  states  vnth  respect  to 
this  terrible  Eastern  Question. 
Their  wishes  and  intentions  might 
have  been  more  freely  expressed 
without  committing  them  to  irre- 
trievable courses,  or  in  the  least 
imperilling  their  highly  prized  and 
inalienable  *  freedom  of  action.' 

The  contest  was,  at  the  beginning, 
between  the  Gk>vemment  of  the 
Porte  and  the  people  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;   ana  it  was  a  moot 
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point  whether  these  latter  had 
risen  against  their  rulers  of  their 
own  impulse,  and  upon  any  just 
cause  of  complaint,  or  whether  in- 
surrection in  those  districts  was 
mainly  the  result  of  extraneous  in- 
stiffation,  the  work  of  Slavic  agents 
actmg  in  the  interest  of  the  Servian, 
the  Russian,  or  any  other  foreign 
Government.  But,  whatever  the 
opinions  of  European  statesmen 
might. ^  on  that  subject,  it  was 
clearly  their  business  either  to 
agree  upon  and  carry  out  con- 
jointly a  re-organisation  of  Turkey, 
or  else  to  allow  the  quarrel  to  settle 
itself  between  the  Porte  and  the  in- 
surgents, at  least  until  the  alleged 
manoeuvres  of  foreign  emissaries 
were  not  merely  suspected,  but 
brought  into  evidence,  and  distinctly 
traced  to  the  GK)vernments  by  which 
those  agents  might  be  supposed  to 
be  abetted — in  other  words,  till  that 
question  ceased  to  be  national,  and 
became  international.  Instead  of 
thia,  the  European  Powers  deemed 
it  expedient  to  break  silence,  but 
addreiased  their  remonstrances,  not 
to  the  insurgents  or  their  active 
svmpathisers — at  all  events,  not  to 
Russia — ^but  to  Turkey  herself ;  and 
not  only  recommended  her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  rebel  subjects, 
but  even  prompted  and  prescribed 
the  reforms  upon  which,  in  their 
opinion,  a  modus  vivendi  could  be 
re-established  in  the  disaffected 
provinces.  Their  counsels  were 
disregarded,  as  it  was  natural,  for 
they  were  grounded  on  no  right 
and  justified  by  no  treaty,  and  were, 
indeed,  in  flagrant  contradiction 
with  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  latest 
treaty,  which  precluded  all  inter- 
ference of  foreign  states  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  was  important  that  European 
diplomacy,  if  it  had  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject,  and  if  it  aspired  to 
the  merit  of  consistency,  should 
stand  upon  this  principle  of  the 
absolute  and  unlimited  independence 
of  the  Porte;  that  it  should  pro- 


claim that  La  politique  n^a  pas 
d'entraUles,  that  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  has  passed  away,  and 
that,  as  Turkey  had  bjBcn  admitted 
into  the  concert  of  the  civilised 
European  communities,  she  must 
be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  equal 
footing  with  all  her  neighbours; 
she  should  be  free,  that  is  to 
say,  to  deal  with  her  subjects  as 
she  deemed  expedient,  indifferent 
to  the  feelings  of  their  foreign  co- 
religionists,  and  even  regardless  of 
the  common  laws  of  humanity. 
The  control  of  Turkey  over  her 
subjects  should  have  been  as  un- 
bounded and  undisputed  as  was 
that  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  over  their  slaves 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
civil  war,  when  every  free  and  en- 
lightened citizen  was  at  liberty  to 
*  wallop  his  own  nigger.'  This  was 
the  formal  and  legal  aspect  of  the 
situation. 

Servian  flesh  and  blood  coxild  not 
stand  this,  however ;  and  whether 
mainly  from  real  sympathy  or  from 
ambitious  motives,  that  principality 
entered  the  field  against  terrible 
odds,  heedless  of  all  warnings  and 
expostulations,  and  only  backed  by 
Montenegro  and  three  or  more 
thousand  Russian  adventurers  who 
came  to  her  aid,  probably  with  the 
consent,  plainly  with  the  conni- 
vance, of  the  Government  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Here  was  again  a  good 
chance  for  the  European  Powers, 
and  especially  for  Austria,  to  step 
in  with  effect;  for,  had  she  done 
in  the  spring  of  1876  what  she 
was  in  vain  advised  to  try  in 
the  summer  of  the  previous  year, 
had  she  occupied  Bosnia,  or  had 
she  stood  up  in  arms  in  all  her 
force  on  her  frontier,  her  attitude 
might  have  proved  a  sufficient 
menace  to  paralyse  the  ambition 
of  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin 
princes,  and  even  to  awe  the  Bos- 
nian and  Herzegovinian  rebels  into 
submission.  Such  conduct  (espe- 
cially if  followed  in  case  of  need 
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by  voies  de  fait)  might  have  seemed, 
and   would  actnallj  have  been,  a 
great  abuse  of  force  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  no  doubt ;   but  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  prevented 
a  vast  amount  of  useless  bloodshed, 
and  would  have  given,  if  not  the 
most  humane,  at  least  the  simplest 
immediate  solution  to  a  question 
which   the    Servian    war    compli- 
cated beyond  all  hope  of  a  settle- 
ment.   Austria  would  have  acted 
on  the  Danube  as  she  herself  did 
ag^in    and    again     in     Turin,    in 
Bologna,  in  Naples ;  and  as  France 
did  in  Rome.     Austria  would  have 
performed  what  she  considers  the 
office  of  good  neighbourhood,  by 
crushing  a  people  for  the  benefit  of 
(no  matter  how  brutal  and  godless) 
a  government,  and  thereby  obliged, 
as  she  perhaps  thought,  the  people 
as  much  as  the  government;   for, 
next  to  the  attainment  of  their  de- 
liverance by  a  successful  revolt,  a 
people,  in  her  opinion,  can  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  speedy  dis- 
enchantment of  vain  hopes,  and  a 
prompt  cessation  of   bootless  en- 
deavours which,  if  doomed  to  ulti- 
mate failure,  can  only  add  weight  to 
their  chains  and  poignancy  to  their 
misery.     She,  however,  looked  on, 
and  did  not  stir,  or  limited  her  action 
to  the  disarmament  of  the  insurgent 
bands  when  distress    drove  them 
into  her  territory,  and  the  closing 
of  the  port  of  Klek,  a  gratuitous 
affront  to  Turkey,  which,  however, 
afforded  no  great  relief  to  Turkey's 
enemies.      The   war    thus    settled 
nothing.     Servia  was  indeed  pros- 
trate, and  suing  for   armistice  or 
peace  on  any  terms ;   but  Monte- 
negro held   out,  and  the   Herze- 
govinian   insurrection  was  unsub- 
dued. 

Here  was  again  an  opportunity 
for  a  decisive  course  on  the  part 
of  the  Powers;  they  could  have 
resolved  on  absolut-e  non-inter- 
vention, and  allowed  the  ruthless 
Turk  to  complete  the  subjugation 
of  his  vassals  in  his  own  way,  and 


at  his  own  discretion,  or  they  mu;lLt 
have  stepped  in  as  mediators,  but 
with  a  clear  mind  and  settled  will, 
ready  to  dictate  their  own  terms 
and  enforce  acceptance  by  their 
united  might.  Instead  of  which^ 
they  called  together  a  Conferenioe ; 
they  discussed  and  voted  amone 
them  the  terms  which  they  deemed 
equitable  to  all  parties,  and  then 
laid  them  before  one  of  the  parties, 
the  Turk,  the  stronger  and  the 
victorious,  not  as  the  upshot  of 
their  firm  deliberations  and  per- 
emptory desire,  but  merely  as  la 
piece  of  advice  for  him  to  take  or 
to  leave,  to  act  upon  or  to  laugh 
to  scorn,  precisely  as  might  best 
suit  his  pleasure. 

The  Turkish  Grovemment — we 
have  the  words  of  Edhem  Pasha  to 
that  effect — expected  coercion,  and 
even  wished  for  it.  The  'Parbe 
would  have  felt  itself  justified  be- 
fore all  Islam  if  it  had  only  seemed 
to  yield  to  Kismet  whilst  submit- 
ting to  the  combined  land  and  sea 
forces  of  Europe.  Before  Russia 
alone  it  was  not  altogether  helpless 
and  hopeless,  and  it  wisely  calcu- 
lated that,  if  it  could  stand  its 
ground,  were  it  only  for  a  season, 
those  who  were  not  with  Russia 
would  soon  be  against  Russia. 

Russia,  on  her  part,  had  prefaced 
her  participation  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Conference  by  a  de- 
claration that,  if  persuasion  was  of 
no  effect,  she  would  resort  to  coer- 
cion, and  she  could  not  draw  back. 
But  she  would  have  drawn  back, 
most  assuredly,  before  a  unanimous 
and  definitive  veto  of  all  Europe ; 
we  have  General  Ignatieff's  te^- 
mony  for  it.  Russia  is  fully  aware 
of  her  impotence  for  aggressive 
warfare  on  a  large  scale,  and  she 
could  not  think  of  a  tussle  even 
with  Turkey  alone  without  mis- 
giving. But  the  cry  throughout 
Europe  was  neutrality ;  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  France  and  Italy 
from  weakness ;  on  that  of  Eng- 
land from  divided   public  opinion 
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and  a  feeling  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  danger;  bat  on  the  part 
of  Austria  from  the  conscions- 
ness  of  her  inability  to  act  with- 
out Germany;  and  finally,  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  from  the  cer- 
tainty  that  she  had  nothing  to  lose, 
but  much  to  gain  by  the  threatened 
war. 

Thus  did  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
break  out.  The  foregoing  short 
summing-up  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  it  must  be  our  guide  in  any 
speculation  we  may  hazard  as  to  its 
probable  issue.  The  actual  upshot 
of  the  fighting  up  to  this  mouient 
has  greatly  disconcerted  all  the 
calculations  of  European  strategists 
and  tacticians ;  for  the  general  ex- 
pectation was  of  a  strenuous  onset 
oa  the  part  of  Russia,  and  a  fierce 
bat  powerless  resistance  on  that  of 
Turkey.  But  the  Russians  have 
invaded  Armenia  only  to  come  out 
of  it  even  in  a  greater  hurry  than 
they  went  in.  They  have  overrun 
Bulgaria  only  to  learn  that  Turkish 
rifles  are  murderous,  and  Turkish 
positions  impregnable,  that  Rus- 
sian tactics  are  obsolete,  and  that 
they  must  not  only  bring  forward  a 
fresh  army,  but  also  go  back  to 
school  and  learn  a  new  method  of 
warfare. 

The  Russians,  in  fact,  seem  likely 
to  be,  if  they  have  not  already 
been,  worsted  in  the  first  campaign  ; 
but  the  general  impression  is  that 
they  will  have  'better  luck  next 
time.'  Should  the  duel  go  on  upon 
the  present  terms,  and  should  the 
Powers  of  Europe  limit  themselves 
to  'keeping  the  ring,'  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Russians  must 
gain  a  firm  footing  in  Bulgaria, 
cross  the  Balkans,  and  safely  ad- 
Tance  as  far  at  least  as  Adrianople. 
Here  is  the  place  where,  with  the 
Turks,  the  Austrians,  the  Germans, 
and  possibly  also  the  English,  await 
them.  Will  the  invasion  be  suf- 
fered to  proceed,  or  will  the  word 
go  forth,  '  So  far  and  no  fai*ther'? 
We    may  speculatively   give    the 


Russians  credit  for  self-denial  and 
moderation,  and  the  Turks  credit 
for  resignation  to  inevitable  destiny. 
But  peace,  sooner  or  later,  becomes 
in  any  case  a  necessity,  and  whether 
it  be  negotiated  among  the  princi- 
pals, or  the  seconds  be  called  in,  the 
main  conditions  must  be  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Danube,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  several  independent  or  auto- 
nomous principalities,  or  the  agglo- 
meration of  them  into  one  state,  it 
little  matters  whether  acknowledg- 
ing nominal  Ottoman  allegiance  or 
placed  under  Russian  or  general 
European  protection.  This  is  the 
upshot  which  seems  most  plausible ; 
it  is  the  arrangement  which,  if  de- 
cided on,  probably  could  have  been 
carried  into  effect  with  respect  to 
Bosnia,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mostar,  in  1875,  *^^ 
with  respect  both  to  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1876.  It  would  have 
been  a  continuation  of  the  process 
by  which  Greece,  Servia,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Egypt  came  into  being, 
a  process  simply  consisting  in 
severing  one  by  one  from  the 
Turkish  polyp  those  parts  which 
give  sign  of  withering  in  a  forced 
conjunction  with  it.  All  that  was, 
and  is,  and  must  ever  be  required 
for  that  purpose,  is  simply  that  the 
Powers  should  be  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  expediency  of  backing  their 
opinion  by  coercive  measures,  as 
was  done  by  Russia,  England,  and 
France,  in  the  case  of  Greece,  and 
by  the  two  latter-named  Western 
Powers  in  that  of  Syria. 

The  only  invincible  obstacle  at  pre- 
sent to  the  only  possible  arrangement 
arises  on  the  part  of  Austria,  afraid 
of  any  further  *  development  of  the 
Slavic  element,'  and  determined  on 
opposing  '  the  rise  of  a  large  Slav 
or  Roumanian  state  on  her  frontier.' 
Her  objection  is  natural  and  well- 
grounded,  for  the  Danube  is  un- 
questionably an  Austro*Hungarian 
river,  and  Austria  cannot  allow  it 
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to  faM  into  the  hands  of  any  state 
which  might  close  its  months 
against  her.  And  it  is  because 
all  the  world  acknowledges  the 
jostioe  of  Austria's  claims  in  this 
respect,  because  the  best  way  for 
her  to  prevent  other  people's  in- 
vasion of  the  Danube  would  be 
her  own  occupation  of  that  river, 
that  her  inaction  at  this,  as  at 
many  a  former  juncture,  appears  to 
many  people  the  result  of  a  dog-in- 
the-manger  policy.  The  Danube, 
however,  is  unquestionably  also  a 
Slavo-Boumanian  river,  and  as  the 
rulers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire are  Germans  and  Magyars,  both 
very  unlike  the  Slavo-Boumanian 
majority  of  their  people,  and  as  it 
already  tasks  all  their  strength  to 
control  the  aspirations  of  this  ma- 
jority, they  are  very  naturally  loth 
to  give  that  majority  a  still  greater 
preponderance  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Slavo-Boumanians  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  the  accession  of 
whose  numbers,  they  imagine, 
would  utterly  swamp  them. 

So  long  as  a  Germano-Magyar 
minority  is  in  power  Austria  will 
not  strike  a  blow  to  win  the 
Danube ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  she  take  the  field  to  prevent  the 
Russians  gaining  possession  of  it. 
To  suit  Austria's  purpose,  the 
Danube  must  be  an  Ottoman  river. 
The  Slavs  and  BfOnmans  along  its 
banks  must  bear  the  Turkish  yoke, 
in  order  that  the  Slavs  and  Bou- 
mans  of  Croatia  and  Transylvania 
may  endure  the  Germano-Magyar 
yoke ;  there  is  between  Austria  and 
Turkey  that  original  covenant  of 
blood  which  a  common  right  of  con- 
quest established ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  little  concern  to  the  rulers  of 
Austria  that  the  Turkish  sway  is 
something  dilEerent  from,  some- 
thing the  very  reverse  of,  their  own 
equitable,  provident,  and  on  the 
whole  beneficent  rale,  that  it  is 
simply  the  negation  of  all  justice, 
progress,  and  humanity.  The  Slav 
and  Bouman  in  Turkey  must  be 


ground  to  dust,  must  be  outraged 
and  massacred,  that  the  Slav  and 
Bouman  in  Austria  may  be  amen- 
able to  Germano-Magyar  ascend- 
ency. 

These  are,  whether  spoken  out 
or  merely  implied,  Austria's  mo- 
tives. Is  she,  however,  ready  to 
back  words  by  deeds,  to  lend  her  aid 
to  that  Turkey  with  whom  she  has 
such  vital  solidarity  of  interests,  and 
to  fight  that  Bussia  whose  aspira- 
tions are  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  to  her  very  existence  ?  Had 
Austria  found  herself  able  and  will- 
ing to  speak  plainly  from  the  outset, 
had  she  mobilised  her  army  before 
the  Bassians  crossed  the  Prath, 
these  latter  might  have  thought 
twice  before  they  ventured  upon  the 
conflict,  and  diplomacy  might  have 
persevered  in  its  task  till  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  was  found, 
and  the  necessity  for  an  appeal 
to  arms  removed.  But  Austria 
knows  that  she  cannot  fight 
in  this  cause — at  least  not  single- 
handed — for  her  strength  is  in 
the  mass  of  her  Slavo-Bouma- 
nian  subjects,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  sternness  and  strict- 
ness of  Germano-Magyar  discipline 
could  ever  bring  the  Groatians, 
Dalmatians,  Slavonians,  that  swell 
the  ranks  of  Austria's  big  bat- 
talions, to  shed  their  blood  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  their  Bosnian  and  Bul- 
garian— ^their  Slavic  brethren.  Aus- 
tria is  powerless  in  this  cause, 
unless  an  extraneous  force  comes  to 
the  aid  of  her  Germano-Magyar 
minority,  and  enables  it  to  counter- 
balance the  mere  numerical  weight 
of  the  Slavo-Boumanian  majority. 
In  other  words,  Austria  is  power- 
less without  the  -co-operation  of 
Germany,  and  thus  the  whole  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  now,  as  it  has 
done  from  the  beginning,  into  the 
interest  which  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  may  have  in  allowing 
or  not  allowing  'a  cannon  to  be 
fired'  from  this  quarter. 
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Most  assuredly  Bnssia  would 
never  have  fired  a  cannon  ivith- 
oat  Bismarck's  at  least  tacit  per- 
mission. Bismarck's  policy  was 
neutrality,  bcuevolent  neutrality 
towards  Russia.  'So  long  as  you 
are  merely  the  warriors  of  the 
Gross,'  the  Grerman  intimated,  *  so 
long  as  you  only  wage  war  for  an 
idea,  and  your  object  is  simply  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  (^the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  you 
may  rely  on  Germany's  acquiescence, 
on  her  full  approval  and  sympathy ; 
but  only  so  long  and  no  longer. 
But  if  you  attempt  to  go  beyond 
your  tether,  if  you  give  sign  of 
any  disposition  to  tarry  on  the 
Danube,  if  you  attempt  to  '*  incar- 
nate the  idea,"  to  gain  something 
for  yourselves,  to  claim  compensa- 
tion for  your  sacrifices,  however 
heavy ;  and  especially,  if  in  so  do- 
ing you  brinof  yourself  into  collision 
with  our  good  cousin  and  friend 
Austria,  then — why,  then  Germany 
reserves  her  freadom  of  action.' 

It  was  Germany  that  stayed  Aus- 
tria's hand,  and  what  is  Germany's 
game  ?  Germany  has  now  all  that 
she  wanted.  She  is  no  longer  de- 
sirous of  a  remodelling  of  the  map 
of  Europe.  She  cannot  wish  for 
Russia's  further  aggrandisement ; 
she  is  Austria's  friend  and  pro- 
tector, and  the  Danube  has  its 
sources  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  the 
Black  Forest  is  Germany.  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  interests  in  this 
are  identical.  But  then  Bismarck 
is  a  haunted  man;  the  ghost  of 
France  allows  him  no  quiet 
slumbers  ;  he  knows  the  ghost 
must  rise  again  in  the  fiesh,  and 
though  he  fears  it  not  he  thinks 
it  will  require  all  his  country's 
strength  to  again  lay  it ;  with  such 
an  eventuality  before  him  he  is 
anxious  to  keep  free  from  any  other 
difficulty ;  with  France  as  a  future 
adversary  in  front,  he  would  rather 
not  have  another  enemy  in  his 
rear.  It  is  important  for  him 
Hbat  Russia  should   be    weakened 


in    proportion  as   France    regains 
her  strength.     He  is  Russia's  ally ; 
he  has  much  to  thank  her  for,  seeks 
no   quarrel  with  her;   but— but  if 
she  must  go  in  quest  of  adventures, 
spill    a  little    of    her    blood,   and 
spend  a  good  deal  of  her  money  in 
a  war   of    the   Gross  against    the 
Grescent,  (how  can  it  harm   Ger- 
many ?     *  Always  live    with   your 
friend  as  with  one  who  is  one  day 
to  become  your  enemy,'  is  a  maxim 
acted  upon  in  Germany  as  often  as 
in  Italy;   and  no  doubt  the  time 
may  come,  and  must  soon   oome, 
to  test  the  soundness,  and  perhaps 
to  prove  the  hoUowness,  of  Russo- 
German    mutual   goodwill.     It    is 
hard    to    conceive    how    ambition 
could  blind  Russia  to  the  fact  that 
by  fighting  Turkey  she  was  play- 
ing Germany's  game  ;  but  perhaps 
she  hoped  that  her  finessing  or  her 
blustering  might  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  actual  fighting ;    or  she 
flattered  herself  that  if  a  fight  was 
unavoidable  the  huge  force  which 
she  could  muster  would  make  it  a 
short  and  not  for  one  moment  a 
doubtful  one.     She  fancied  the  ra- 
pidity of   Russian  victories   could 
outwit  Bismarck  as  the  rapidity  of 
Prussian  victories  had  baffled  Na- 
poleon ;  but  if  such  were  Russia's 
reckonings,  bitter  must  now  be  her 
disappointment,  and  great  in  pro- 
portion Bismarck's  secret  exultation, 
for  happen  what    may,   whatever 
success   Russia  may  achieve  in  a 
second  campaign,   or  even  at  the 
fag  end  of  tne  first,  she  has  already 
been  sufficiently  crippled    by  the 
war  as  it  has  so  far  gone,  to  lose 
for  a  long  while  to  come  her  cha- 
racter of  bugbear.; 

Might  one  hope  that  Bismarck's 
policy  is  the  Achilles'  lance,  which 
can  cure  as  well  as  inflict  wounds  ? 
The  Prince-Ghancellor's  object  is 
now  or  will  soon  be  attained.  Russia 
is  urging  on  her  Imperial  Guard 
and  a  reserve  of  nearly  200,000  men 
to  repair  the  losses  unexpectedly  sus- 
tained in  the  first  encounters.     She 
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maj  yet,  before  the  rainy  season  sets 
in,  fight  a  great  battle  and  win  it. 
That  battle  may  bring  the  Tnrks  to 
terms,  when  it  will  again  be  time 
for  Europe  and  Bismarck  to  step  in. 
Might  one  hope  that  Bismarck  will 
at  that  juncture  take  upon  himself 
that  Peacemaker*s  part  which  did 
not  suit  his  taste  six  months  ago  ? 
Russia's  victory,  if  she  achieve  it, 
must  be  a  Pyrrhus  victory ;  it  will 
dispose  her  to  look  with  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  the  enormous  expense  she 
will  have  to  incur  merely  to  provide 
her  half-milHon  of  combatants  with 
winter  quarters.  She  will  of  her 
own  accord  incline  to  peace,  and  her 
good  disposition  may  be  greatly 
aided  by  a  little  gentle  pressure  on 
the  part  of  Bismarck  and  Europe. 

Care  must  be  taken  indeed  lest 
the  pressure  exercised  on  Russia 
should  not  equally  extend  to  Tur- 
key; for  we  should  not  forget, 
as  we  often  seem  to  do,  that  we 
have  not  here  merely  to  deal  with  a 
conflict  between  the  Turk  and  the 
Muscovite.  The  antagonism  in 
reality  is  by  no  means  between 
those  two  ;  it  is  between  the 
Government  of  the  Porte  and 
its  subjects  ;  the  majority  of  its 
European  subjects,  especially  the 
Bosnians,  Bulgarians,  and  other 
Christians,  whose  aspirations  prompt 
them  to  prefer  death  to  Turkish 
rule.  Whether  or  not  in  good  faith, 
Russia  as  well  as  Servia  before  her 
came  into  this  contest  as  mere 
auxiliaries.  It  is  by  wilfully  blind 
perversion  of  ideas  and  confusion  of 
language  that  people  are  said  in 
this  matter  to  be  partisans  of  Russia 
or  Turkey  ;  nothing  is  more  absurd, 
nothing  more  offensive  than  to 
be  pointed  at  as  necessarily  a 
Russian  sympathiser  because  one 
makes  no  mystery  of  his  Turkish 
antipathies.  *  A  plague  o*  both  your 
houses ! '  one  may  say  heartily 
to  Czar  and  Sultan.  Our  concern 
is  not  with  the  would-be  masters 
of  the  Danube,  but  with  the  people 
of  the  Danube  to   whom  alone  it 


was  intended  by  Providence  that 
the  banks  of  that  river  should  be* 
long.  We  are  told  that  the  people 
there  are  unworthy  of  our  sym* 
pathy,  degraded  beyond  all  belief; 
that  the  Bosnians  are  savages,  the 
Bulgarians  cowards,  all  of  them 
inferior  beings  to  the  gallant  Osman- 
lis,  who  conquered,  and  for  so  many 
centuries  ruled  them.  Even  were 
this  true  (which  we  are  far  from 
admitting),  we  should  answer,  what- 
ever baseness  there  is  in  them  is  the 
conqueror's  work ;  and  a  proof  that 
the  debasement  is  not  complete,  that 
complete  debasement  is  impracti- 
cable, and  the  aspiration  to  fi*eedom 
unconquerable,  must  be  read  in 
every  attempt  the  slave  makes  to 
break  his  chains. 

Peace  is  the  most  inestimable 
of  social  blessings,  but  Bismarck 
and  Europe  must  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  even  for  Peace. 
There  could  be  no  true  peace  in 
any  arrangement  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  Turkey's  subjects,  be 
they  ever  such  abject  slaves,  were 
not  consulted ;  no  treaty  to  which 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria 
should  be  no  parties.  Are  we  told 
that  the  fate  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  Turkey  only  concerns  Tur- 
key ?  That  the  Paris  Treaty  forbids 
all  meddling  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  Porte  must  be  lefb  to  deal 
with  their  home  affairs  as  it  suits 
them?  This  answer  had  some 
weight  when  by  a  strict  non-inter- 
vention hope  was  entertained  that 
peace  might  bo  maintained.  The 
argument  was  only  valid  to  that 
extent,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  per- 
plexing and  stupefying  the  Con- 
stantinople Conference.  But  the 
case  is  now  entirely  altered  by 
the  war;  that  argument  could  now 
be  easily  overthrown,  even  on  legal 
international  grounds,  and  it  could 
not  be  upheld  on  any  principle 
either  of  political  expediency  or 
of  common  humanity.  We  must 
now  work  for  peace ;  and  there  can 
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be  no  real  solid  peace  in  Earope  so 
long  as  the  Mussalman  is  allowed 
to  treat  the  Christian  as  he  has 
always  done,  as  it  is  and  ever 
will  be  in  his  nature  to  do.  The 
balance  of  mind  of  civilised  nations 
was  upset  by  the  report  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  of  the  month 
of  May  of  last  year.  But  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  those 
atrocities  were  merely  the  acute 
stage  of  a  chronic  disorder.  Atro- 
city has  at  all  times  been  the  order 
of  the  day  in  Turkey,  and  moi-e 
especially  so  whenever  and  where- 
ever  any  symptom  of  incipient 
well-being,  of  material  and  intel- 
lectual development,  has  inspired 
the  Mussulman  spoiler  with  fears 
lest  his  Christian  prey  may  slip 
from  his  grasp.  Whatever  may  be 
the  real  nature  of  the  Osmanli  in  a 
normal  state,  we  all  see  how  prone 
he  is  to  terrorise  under  the  influence 
of  terror.  We  have  strained  at  a 
mere  gnat  of  a  Batak,  but  are  now 
swallowing  whole  camels  of  Eski- 
Zagraks,  Nicopols,  and  other  horrors, 
the  tale  of  which  comes  to  us  from 
Major  Brackenbury,  Captain  Nor- 
man, and  other  English  military 
men,  men  of  honour,  who  went  to 
the  East  as  Turkophiles,  and  who 
can  certainly  not  be  suspected  of 
Russian  proclivities.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  on  the  Russian  side 
also,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
Kossacks  and  their  Bulgarian  auxi- 
liaries, worse  than  Turkish  atro- 
cities are  perpetrated.  We  have 
most  irrefragable  evidence  that  the 
Porte  has  become  a  workshop  of 
very  clumsily  but  very  deliberately 
forged  telegrams.  But,  be  it  so  !  No 
one  will  try  to  screen  the  Kossacks 
from  whatever  charge  of  savagery 
may  bo  proved  against  them,  and 
as  to  the  Bulgarians,  even  had  they 
not  been  kept  at  a  Turkish  school 
of  barbarism  for  so  many  centuries, 
it  would  be  almost  miraculous  if 
they  were  not  sometimes  tempted 
to  reprisals  for  the  outrages  to  which 
they  have  so  long  been  subjected. 


Indeed  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  excesses  to  which  not  only  the 
Bulgarians  but  the  Armenians  and 
other  apparently  most  submissive 
Christians  would  abandon  them- 
selves, were  the  sword  struck  from 
the  Turk's  grasp,  and  were  the 
Christian's  long-smothered,  intense 
hatred  not  restrained  by  his  yet  more 
intense  fear.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
indeed  that  one  would  fain  conjure 
Bismarck  and  Europe  to  pause  be- 
fore,  in  their  just  horror  of  the  pre- 
sent warfare,  they  attempt  to  patch 
up  some  arrangement  which  might 
prove  to  have  nothing  of  peace  but 
the  name.  The  Eastern  Question, 
it  seems  now  very  certain,  cannot  be 
settled  vrithout  the  emancipation  of 
the  Christian  from  the  Mussulman 
population, — at  least,  to  begin  with, 
on  the  Danube.  The  two  races 
were  glued  together  in  blood, 
and  bloodily  must  they  be  torn 
asunder.  Let  that  which  is  now 
being  shed  be  the  last,  and  when 
the  combatants  drop  exhausted 
on  the  field,  and  the  time  comes 
for  diplomacy  to  do  its  work,  be 
the  separation  of  the  two  races 
the  basis  of  negotiation.  The  task 
is  full  of  difficulty,  no  doubt,  and  will 
require  firm  and  resolute  handling. 
Well-conducted  diplomatic  contri- 
vance may  carry  the  point.  But, 
were  even  the  end  unattainable  by 
the  mere  means  of  persuasion,  there 
is  sufficient  strength  in  Europe  to 
make  her  reasonable  will  the  law,— - 
if  only  Europe  had  a  will,  and  a 
stout,  bi*ave,  and  honest  Policeman 
to  enforce  her  law. 

Events  have  made  no  great  pro- 
gress since  the  above  was  written. 
The  Russian  defeats  at  Plevna  have 
been  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  the  storming  of  Lovatz,  and  by 
the  stout  defence  of  the  Shipka 
Pass  against  the  repeated  attacks  of 
Suleyman  Pasha,  who,  according  to 
Turkish  accounts,  has  left  12,000 
dead,  *  the  flower  of  his  army,*  in 
that  well-contested  mountain  gorg^. 
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Hor  have  the  Boraians  abandoned 
their  attack  on  Osman  Pasha's  posi- 
tion at  Plevna,  where,  however,  their 
rear  is  threatened  by  the  advance  of 
Mehemet  All,  now  seemingly  vic- 
torions  on  the  Lorn  and  the  Jantra. 
The  arrival  at  this  jnnctnre  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Guard  on  the 
scene  of  hostilities  may,  perhaps, 
sink  the  scale  in  favour  of  Russia, 
in  the  long-expected  but  long-de- 
ferred general  and  decisive  action. 
Were  the  Russians  to  overpower 
both  Osman  Pasha  and  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  drive  Suleyman  from  his 
entrenchments  at  Shipka,  thus 
opening  their  way  across  the  Bal- 
kans to  Adrianople,  before  the  paths 
over  the  mountains  are  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  autumnal  rains, 
the  Turks*  stubbornness  may  have 
to  give  in,  and  make  way  for  the 
work  of  diplomacy.  But  the  nature 
of  the  diplomatic  action  in  this  case 
cannot  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
result  of  military  operations.  Be  the 
Turk  or  the  Russ  victorious,  Europe, 
one  trusts,  will  not  be  guided  by  the 
will  of  either,  but  by  her  own. 
An  important  feature  in  the  present 
situation  has  been  recently  deve- 
loped by  the  opportune  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  Roumanians  in  the 
war,  and  by  the  timid  and  observant, 
but  eager  disposition  of  Servia  to 
commit  herself  to  the  same  course, 
either  by  actual  fighting,  or  by 
opening  her  territory  to  the  invad- 
ing Russians,  and  showing  them  the 
way  to  Sophia  and  PhilippopoHs. 
Whenever  (if  ever)  the  victory  of 
Russia  is  undoubted,  Greece  also  may 
be  relied  upon  to  be  in  at  the  Turk's 
death.  And  in  that  case  it  is  not 
from  the  vanquished  Osmanli,  but 
from  the  Muscovite  conqueror,  that 
the  Christian  cause  on  the  Danube 
would  have  to  be  protected.  What- 
ever compensation  might  have  to 
be  granted  to  Russia  for  her  enor- 
mous sacrifices  in  what  is  cer- 
tainly a  common  cause,  it  should 
at  least  be  something  different 
from    either    direct    dominion,   or 


even  High  Protectorate  OTer  the 
lands  lyiDg  beyond  her  boundary 
of  the  rruth.  The  Danube  should 
belong  to  itself.  It  should  be  or- 
ganised in  a  Confederacy  of  States 
of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Roumania,  and 
Bulgaria,  under  the  presidency  of 
Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUem,  and 
under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the 
European  Powers,  in  which  Ger- 
many would  gladly,  from  dynastic 
as  well  as  political  considerations, 
be  disposed  to  take  the  lead.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  such 
a  consummation  was  before  the 
mind*8  eye  of  Bismarck,  when  in 
1866  he  allowed  a  lack-land  Prus- 
sian prince  of  the  blood  to  accept 
the  crown  tendered  to  him  by 
the  Yote  of  the  principality.  But 
whether  the  result  of  chance  or  the 
fulfilment  of  a  deeply  laid  plan, 
such  an  arrangement  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  best  that  Diplomacy 
could  contrive  for  the  common 
good,  and  Europe  and  Germany 
would  probably  have  sufficient  as- 
cendency over  Austria  to  bring  her 
to  acquiesce  in  it. 

The  alternative  would,  of  course, 
be  a  decisive  Turkish  victory,  the 
collapse  of  the  Russian  power,  an 
invasion  and  subjugation  of  Ser- 
via and  Roumania,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Sultan's  direct  and  ab- 
solute  sovereignty  over  those  lands 
the  vassalage  of  which  has  been 
for  many  years  merely  nominal. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
most  inveterate  upholders  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  territory  could  wish  the  inter- 
minable Eastern  Question  to  bo 
solved  on  such  terms.  Were  the 
Crescent  once  more  to  wave  on 
the  walls  of  Belgrade  and  Bucha- 
rest, were  Bashi-Bazonks  and  Cir- 
cassians suffered  to  deal  with  Servia 
and  Wallachia  as  they  are  now 
treating  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  En- 
rope  would  certainly  deserve  a 
return  of  the  days  of  Solymans 
and  Mnstaphas,  a  new  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Moslems,  and  an- 
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other  landing  on  the  coasts  of 
Otranto  and  Nice.  The  Tnrks,  it 
is  evident,  must  he  what  they 
always  have  heen,  or  they  mast 
cease  to  he.  The  savage  nature,  of 
which  they  had  shown  clear  symp- 
toms before  the  war,  has  attained 
fuller  doTelopment,  and  reached 
higher  intensity  at  every  stage  in 
this  horrid  campaign,  and  no  ad- 
miration of  their  bravery  should 
blind  Europe  to  it.  Whatever 
efforts  may  be  required  to  put 
an  end  to  this  long  Iliad  of 
atrocities,  the  Turk  must  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  rule  over  European 
Christians.  Austrian  and  English 
Turkophiles  may  indulge  their  con- 
tenipt  for  Bosnians  and  Bulgarians, 
for  Servians  and  Roumanians.  Suf- 
fering has  sometimes  proved  itself 
to  be  the  best  school  of  politics. 
There  is  nothing  more  ungenerous 
than  the  denial  of  self-government 
to  men  merely  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  long  been  forcibly  pre- 
vented  from    making  the  experi- 


ment. But  the  experiment  is  being 
actually  made  in  Servia,  in  Bouma- 
nia,  in  Greece,  in  Montenegro ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings 
of  those  states,  they  have  certainly 
proved  themselves  more  flourishing, 
more  progressive,  and  even  more 
orderly  communities  than  they 
evei^  were  under  Turkish  rule,  or 
could  hope  to  be  were  they  again 
to  succumb  to  it. 

And,  after  all,  the  problem  admits 
of  no  other  solution.  Let  Europe 
base  any  arrangement  on  Ottoman 
integriiy ;  it  will  be  building  on  a 
quicksand;  and  Russia,  however 
baffled  to-day,  will  always  bum 
with  desire,  and  will  find  a  pretext 
to  return  to  the  charge  to-morrow. 
But  let  the  independence  of  the 
Danube  be  established  and  guaran- 
teed,  and  the  national  instincts,  the 
interests,  and  the  aspirations  of  all 
those  who  dwell  near  that  great 
river  will  undoubtedly  make  them 
of  one  mind  in  resisting  Russian 
encroachments. 
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WILLIAM   LONGMAN. 
IN   MEMORTAM. 


ABOUT  five-and-twentj  years 
ago,  whilst  a  controyersy 
was  going  on  with  reference  to 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
books,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to 
the  lamented  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  the  late  Mr.  William  Long- 
man, a  letter,  now  before  me,  in 
whic^  that  eminent  statesman  re- 
pudiated certain  disparaging  ezprea- 
sions  which  had  been  applied  by 
him  in  Parliament  to  the  trade  of 
bookselling,  and  declared  that  he 
regarded  'publishers  as  a  highly 
intelligent  and  respected,  as  well  fi^ 
poweid^  body.'  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  *  You  will  perhaps  wonder 
at  this  lengthened  explanation, 
which  indeed  is  little  in  conformity 
with  my  usual  practice  ;  but  I  am 
moved  to  it  by  two  strong  reasons ; 
firstly,  a  great  reluctance  to  cause 
undeserved  pain ;  and  secondly,  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  always  been 
with  me  a  favourite  desire  to  see 
the  character  and  position  of  aU 
those  important  classes  which  form 
the  links,  as  it  were,  between  mind 
and  matter  in  the  sphere  of 
human  industry,  and  between  the 
classes  having  leisure  and  those 
deprived  of  it  in  society,  upheld 
with  a  peculiar  jealousy.  Among 
them,  in  my  estimation,  the  pub- 
lishers of  books  occupy  a  most 
prominent  place:  their  early  rela- 
tion to  modem  literature,  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  printing, 
is  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  trust 
they  will  ever  prove  themselves 
worthy  descendants  of  such  an  an- 
cestry as  they  may  thus  claim.' 

These  words  are  too  characteristic 
of  their  distinguished  writer  to  be 
forgotten,  for  amidst  the  distracting 
cares  of  political  life  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  retained  a  genuine  love  of 
letters,  and  has  remained  faithful  to 


the  interests  of  literature ;  and  they 
are  equally  appropriate  to  him  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  publishers  not 
unworthy  of  the  ancestry  of  his 
profession,  and  he  contributed  dur^ 
ing  the  whole  of  an  active  and  use- 
ful life  to  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  that  intellectual ,  class 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  his 
own  mercantile  duties. 

A  publisher  who  would  acquire  or 
retain  a  high  position  in  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  in  the  world, 
must  to  a  considerable  extent  share 
in  the  intellectual  movement  of  his 
times.  The  progress  of  science,  the 
prevailing  taste  in  art,  the  discoveries 
of  research,  the  labours  of  historical 
inquiry,  the  creations  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  the  duties  of  criticism,  must 
all  find  some  reflection  in  his  in- 
telligence. He  may  stimnlate  the 
efforts  of  industry  or  of  genius.  He 
may  raise  or  degrade  the  public 
taste.  He  may  lend  the  machinery 
of  a  powerful  trade  to  the  defence 
of  truth  or  the  diffusion  of  error. 
It  is  by  his  capital,  care,  and  enter- 
prise that  the  great  repertories  of 
knowledge,  which  are,  after  all,  th9 
most  essential  part  of  the  literary 
wealth  of  the  world,  are  perpetu- 
ally replenished  and  improved,  and 
that  new  editions  of  the  works  of 
the  masters  of  human  thought  are 
supplied  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms  to  the  reader.  Without 
holding  a  publisher  responsible  for 
all  he  brings  before  the  world  in 
the  transaction  of  his  business,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  name  of 
a  well-known  and  respected  firm 
does  in  some  degree  give  a  cha- 
racter to  a  boo£,  and  that  the 
character  of  the  publisher  himself 
is  afiected  by  it. 

William  Longman  possessed  many 
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of  these  qnalificatious.  His  con- 
nection wiui  the  trade  of  publishers 
was  not  merely  metaphorically,  but 
really,  hereditary ;  for  his  family 
had  been  engaged  for  several  gene- 
rations in  the  same  occupation,  and 
his  father  more  especially,  who  was 
head  of  the  well-known  firm  in 
Paternoster  Row  from  1797  to  1842, 
succeeded  in  raising  it  to  rare  pre- 
eminence. At  that  great  period  in 
English  literature,  the  Longmans 
had  the  honour  of  publishing  many 
of  the  earlier  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Moore,  and 
others.  It  was  said  that  they  only 
missed  the  publication  of  Lord 
Byron's  works  by  an  accident. 
They  were  the  London  agents,  and 
eventually  the  proprietors,  of  the 
Edvnhurgh  Review^  and  they  were 
the  first  to  launch  several  great 
undertakings,  such  as  Uees^  Encych- 
pcedid,  Lardner's  Cyclopoediay  and 
a  large  series  of  excellent  books 
of  reference,  on  the  world.  As  the 
youngest  son  of  the  chief  member 
m  this  great  establishment,  William 
Longman  entered  at  an  early  age 
on  business.  He  had  been  sent  to 
school  at  Totteridge,  near  Bamet, 
where  the  present  Cardinal  Manning 
was  one  of  his  schoolfellows;  but 
his  education  must  have  been  very 
incomplete,  when  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  in  the  year  1828  (for 
he  was  bom  in  1813),  he  entered 
at  once  upon  the  service  of  *  The 
Row.*  Nor  was  that  service  at  all 
a  sinecure.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
education  of  young  men  was  con- 
ducted with  less  artificial  refine- 
ment than  now,  and  the  apprentice- 
ship to  the  work  of  life  was  far 
more  practical  and  severe.  The 
head  of  the  house  was  a  man  of  the 
old  school — a  type  of  order,  honour, 
regularity,  and  duty.  Such  notions 
of  drUl  were  sometimes  unpleasant, 
and  are  now  obsolete ;  but  judging 
by  the  result  they  had  their  value. 
It  is  the  more  to  William  Long- 
man's credit  that  he  continued  to 
advance  bia  own  education  in  spite 


of  the  calls  of  a  life  actively  devoted 
to  business.  He  acquired  a  fiadr 
knowledge  of  the  modem  languages 
and  of  general  literature;  and  he 
qualified  himself  more  and  more  as 
he  advanced  in  life  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  and  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  numerous  subjects  brought 
before  him. 

The  first  pursuit  to  which  he 
directed  his  attention  was  that  of 
natural  history,  and  more  especially 
of  entomology.  He  made  a  large 
collection  of  insects,  chiefly  at  or 
near  Hampstead,  where  his  father 
resided  ;  and  he  also  applied  him- 
self to  the  stady  of  bo^ny,  con- 
chology,  and  geology.  The  micro- 
scope was  his  favourite  instrument 
of  research  and  investigation,  and 
he  loved  to  trace  with  it  the  more 
recondite  processes  of  nature,  such 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  fine  tissue  of  a  bat's  win?,  or 
the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the 
rapid  generation  of  Bacterians  or 
Vibrions  in  fermenting  or  decaying 
matter.  Whether  a  man  make 
science  an  object  in  b'fe  or  not,  it  is 
of  great  value  to  acquire  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  sciences 
in  youth;  and  these  acquirements 
enabled  William  Longman  to  appre- 
ciate and  promote  some  of  the  most 
important  scientific  publications  of 
the  day,  such  as  Watts'  Chemical 
Dictionary  and  the  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  and  to  popularise 
the  discoveries  of  the  learned  bodies ; 
for  from  the  rapid  advancement  of 
science  in  the  last  half-century, 
the  literary  record  of  its  progress 
has  some  difficulty  in  keeping  pace 
with  it,  and  every  one  of  the  popular 
scientific  books  of  our  boyhood  is 
now  obsolete. 

But  though  William  Longman 
was  a  man  of  books,  nature  seemed 
rather  to  have  framed  him  for  a 
man  of  action.  Bom  with  a  vigor- 
ous and  energetic  frame,  he  was 
extremely  fona  of  field  sports  and 
exercises — a  bold  and  forward 
rider,  even  beyond  the  age  when 
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most  men  retire  from  the  hnntinff 
field,  and  an  actiTe  pedestrian  ana 
mountaineer.  His  enjoyment  of 
the  Alps  amounted  to  a  passion; 
he  visited  them  for  seyeral  years  in 
saccession  and  explored  most  of 
the  passes ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Alpine 
Clnb,  formed  jnst  twenty  years 
ago.  From  1871  to  1874  he  had 
the  honour  to  preside  over  that  re- 
markable institution,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  Vice-President  of  it, 
and  he  largely  contributed  to  its 
high  character  and  its  success.  For 
he  threw  the  strength  of  his  in- 
fluence as  a  publisher  into  the  work 
of  Alpine  exploration.  The  inter- 
esting volumes  of  papers  published 
by  members  of  the  Club  itself,  under 
the  name  of  Peaks  and  Fastes^ 
were  stimulated,  if  not  projected,  by 
him.  Mr.  John  Ball's  admirable 
guide  to  the  most  remote  path- 
ways of  the  Alps  was  mainly  due 
to  the  same  inspiration ;  and  suitable 
maps  were  supplied  to  assist  the 
adventurous  traveller.  On  one  oc- 
casion Mr.  Longman's  own  zeal 
and  self-confidence  hurried  him  into 
a  great  danger,  for  having  taken  his 
eldest  son,  then  a  youth,  across 
a  glacier,  the  lad  fell  into  a  crevasse, 
and  was  extricated  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  Alpine  Club  is  one  of  the 
voluntary  associations  which  have 
done  most  credit  to  the  British 
character  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
held  in  as  much  honour  as  an 
order  of  knighthood ;  for  its  mem- 
bers have  uniformly  shown  them- 
selves not  only  to  be  strong  and 
brave,  but  kindly  and  honourable. 
They  have  exhibited  the  noblest 
side  of  the  EDglish  character  in 
countries  where  too  often  nothing 
had  been  commonly  seen  but  the 
worst.  The  institution  has  been 
imitated  by  the  Swiss,  the  Italians, 
the   Germans,    and    even    by    the 


French,  who  are  less  addicted  to 
athletic  exercises  than  many  of 
their  neighbours.  It  forms,  l^ere- 
fore,  a  complete  brotherhood  in  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  daring  of 
human  recreations ;  and  it  was  an 
honourable  distinction  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  foundation  of  the 
Alpine  Clnb,  and  to  have  presided 
over  it. 

His  experience  of  mountain  ex- 
cursions, and  his  knowledge  of 
geology,  suggested  to  Mr.  "mlliam 
Longman  a  strong  interest  in  the 
exploration  of  Iceland,  and  he  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Alpine 
Club  in  i86z  ;  but  he  never  visited 
that  island,  and  his  views  have  since 
been  carried  out  by  others,  though 
not  with  complete  success.  His  own 
journeys  were  confined  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  centre  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  an  excursion  to 
Madeira  in  1875,  a  lively  account 
of  which  appeared  shortly  after, 
wards  in  these  pages.  ^ 

This  love  of   sports  and    rural 

pursuits  led  Mr.  Longman  to  reside 

as  much  as  possible  in  the  country^ 

and  he  lived  successively  at  Chorley- 

wood  near  Bickmansworth  and  at 

Ashlyns    near    Berkhamstead,    in 

whicn  last  he  died.     Here,   with 

his    usual    eagerness    to    interest 

himself    in    the    circumstances   of 

those    around    him,    he    took    an 

active  part   in    local   affairs,  and 

when  a  n'oat    landowner  in    the 

neighbourhood  attempted  the    in- 

closure  of  Berkhamstead  Common, 

The  Tillage  Hampden,  who  with  dauntlefs 
breast 
The  petty  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

was  no  other  than  our  lamented 
friend,  who  fought  for  the  com- 
moners of  his  parish  as  if  his  life 
had  been  spent  amongst  them. 

The  same  interest  in  his  humbler 
neighbours  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  to  improve  their  education, 
and  to  give  them  subjects  of  in- 
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telligrent  reflection,  in  order  to  make 
them  know  the  value  of  the  education 
they  received.    It  is  not  enough,  he 
used  to  say,  to  teach  these  villagers 
to  read  and  write,  unless  yoa  bring 
books  within  their    reach  and  im- 
part to  them  some  taste  for  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge.     The  first 
of  these  objects  it  was  within  his 
power  to  accomplish  as  a  publisher, 
and  many  of  the  schemes  for  popu- 
lar editions  of  good  books  originated 
with  him.   To  the  second  he  devoted 
his  personal  exertions,  and  he  began 
a  course  of  lectures  on  English  his- 
tory, delivered  to  his  rurad  neigh- 
bours to  tell  them  who  they  are 
and  what  manner  of  men  had  lived 
and  laboured  'in  this   England  of 
ours-  before  them.     These  lectures 
were  delivered  at  Ghorleywood  be- 
tween the  years  1858  and  1863,  in 
each    consecutive    winter.      They 
carried    the    history    of    England 
down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.     But  in  preparing  these 
lectures  Mr.  Longman  had  power- 
fully increased  his  own  interest  in 
the  annals  of -the  Plantagenets.    He 
spared  no  labour  to  make  himself 
master    of  the    subject,    and    the 
result    was    the    production  of   a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
carefully  compiled  from  the  best 
sources    and   judiciously    written, 
which  is  now  deservedly  regarded 
as  a  book  of  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an 
impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of 
bii^ry,  and  especially  of  English 
history,  in  the  universities  and  the 
public  schools.     Historical  manuals 
tor  the  use  of  students  were  supplied 
in  profusion  by  the  publishers,  some 
of  them  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
merit.    Amongst  the  books  of  this 
class  the  series  entitled  '  Epochs  of 
History,'  each  volume  intended  to 
give  in  a  succinct  form  a  picture  of 
some  marked  crisis  or  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  deserves  espe- 
cial notice:  and  the  arrangements 


for  this  work  were  mainly  due  to  the 
energy  and  judgment  with  which 
Mr.  William  Longman  adopted  the 
scheme  of  the  original  editor. 

A  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Longmans,  the   late    Mr.   Thomas 
Brown,  anxious  to  show  his  venera- 
tion for  the  great  national  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  which  overshadows  the 
mart  of  literature  in  the  adjoining 
Row,  had  before  his  death  presented 
to  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  the 
munificent  sum  of  i,ooo{.  to  be  spent 
in  the   decoration   of  the  church. 
The  result  of  this  gift  was  the  fine 
window  representing  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  which  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  put  up  in  the 
edifice.     Perhaps  it  was  this  inci- 
dent which  directed  the  attention  of 
Mr.  William  Longman  to  the  nude 
and  imperfect  state  of  the  church, 
erected  by  Wren,  but  still  without 
an  approach  te  the  style  of  orna- 
mentation which  that  great  architect 
had  contemplated.     The  project  for 
completing  the  embellishment  of  St. 
Paul's  in  a  suitable  manner  was  a 
^Givourite  scheme  of  Dean  Milman, 
and  it   has   been   pursued  by  his 
successors,  especially  by  the  present 
Dean.     A  committee  was  formed  te 
promote  the  work.     A  considemble 
sum   of  money  was  raised.     Plans 
for  the  embellishment  of  St.  Paul's 
were  supplied  by  an  architect  more 
conversant    with     medisdvaJ   taste 
than  with  the  ornate  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  Wren  had 
adopted  as  most  suited  to  a  Protes- 
tant cathedral;  but  they  failed  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  public 
and  to  the  committee.   Mr.  William 
Longman  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into    these    projects.     He    was    a 
member  of   the  committee  and   a 
contributor  to   the    fund,   and  he 
deeply  regretted  that  the  work  was 
not  forthwith   carried   into   effect. 
Meanwhile   his  own   share   in  the 
undertaking  was  the  most  practical 
and  complete.     He  applied  himself 
to  produce  an  architectural  history 
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Paurs  from  the  earliest 
wldch  is  a  work  of  perma- 
mlae,  because  it  puts  us  fully 
ieadon  of  the  details  of  the 
I  edifice  that  perished  in  the 
:  London,  and  it  gives  us  in 
essible  form  all  that  can  be 
I  of  the  designs  of  Sir  Ghris- 

Wren  for  its  restoration. 
i  monograph  of  the  highest 

852  a  brisk  dispute  arose  in 
K>kselling  trade  between  the 
iers,  who  claimed  to  fix  the 
at  which  their  publications 
.  be  sold  retail,  and  some 
318  of  the  retail  trade,  who 
d  the  right  to  sell  new  books 
r  price  they  pleased,  so  long 

trade  price  was  paid  to  the 
ber.  To  preyent  these  persons 
lanying  on  what  was  termed 
inderselling  business,'  an  at- 

was  made  to  deprive  them 
liher  of  the  supply  of  books 
equired  from  the  publishers, 
society  or  union  was  formed 
e  protection  of  the  supposed 
sts  of  the  trade.     The   con- 
sy  grew  warm.     Mr.  Olad- 
threw  himself  into  it,   and 
need  the  trade  of  book-selling 
9  'bristling   with  monopoly.' 
•peal  was  made  to  the  leading 
ers  of  the  literary  world,  who 
itb  the  sole  exception  of  the 
it  Lord  Coleridge,  declared  in 
r  of  the  utmost  freedom   of 
in  books.     At  length  a  court 
mour  was  constituted,   con- 
^    of   persons    no    less    emi- 
than    Lord    Campbell,    Mr. 
,  and  Dean  Mil  man ;  and  by 
lecision  of    this    tribunal  all 
!B  agreed  to  be  bound.     On 
ccasion  Mr.  William  Longman 
be  honour  to  be  selected  by 
llow-publishers  to  plead  their 
He  held  a  losing  brief,  for 
i  impossible  to  maintain  the 
of  the  wholesale  producer  of 


an  article  to  limit  the  nature  of 
transactions  between  the  vendor 
and  the  consumer,  and  the  unwise 
association  of  publishers  was  yerj 
properly  dissolved.  But  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  he  acquitted'  himself  of 
his  task  and  stated  his  case  with 
good  temper  and  ingenuity ;  and  a 
professional  advocate  of  the  highest 
rank  might  have  been  proud  to 
ai^e  a  cause  before  so-  eminent  a 
tribunal. 

Of  a  sanguine  temperament  and 
an  amiable  disposition — ^inclined  to 
view  men  on  the  sunny,  rather  than 
the  dark,  side  of  their  nature — and 
eager  to  take  a  part  in  every  sort  of 
active  movement,  from  a  run  with 
foxhounds  or  a  coursing  match  up 
to  a  soientifio  discovery  or  the  pub- 
lication  of  Lord  Macanhky's  History, 
William  Longman  possessed  in  an 
eminent  defip!«e  that  species  of  en- 
thusiasm which  awakens  sympathy. 
Few  men  have  had  more  numerous 
or  more  attached  friends.     Circum- 
stances made  his  life  an  easy  and  a 
happy  pne.     He  was  surrounded 
by  a  &mily  whom  he  loved;  and 
his  liberal  and  genial  nature  ex- 
panded in  acts  of  generosity  and 
kindliness  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
domestic  affections.    The  &tal  dis- 
ease, which  first  declared  itself  last 
summer  after  a  visit  to  the  waters  of 
Vichy,  cut  short  a  most  useful  life ; 
and  idthough  a  man  who  has  entered 
his  sixty-fifth  year  has  long  passed 
the  meridian  of  his  days,  William 
Longman  had  relinquished  none  of 
the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  youth, 
and  seemed  destined  to   be  borne 
onwards  by  the  buoyancy  of  his 
nature  and  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution to  a  far  more  advanced 
age.      These     hopes     have     been 
blighted,  and  anudst  the  universal 
regret  of  those    who    knew    him, 
whether  as  a  man  of  business  or  a 
man  of  society,  he  has  passed  too 
soon  away. 

H.  R. 
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PROGRESS  OF  COLONISATION  IN  ALGERIA. 


FIB  the  caisiioin  to  designate  oixr 
French  neighbours  as  a  people 
yrbo  caomot  colonise ;  btit  large 
eoceeptions  must  be  maie  to  snoh  a 
theory,  and  the  rapid  development 
of  Algeria  under  French  auspices 
pronuses  to  demolish  it  altogether. 
What  marvels  have  been  wrought 
in  this  favoured  region  within  the 
last  ten  years  only !  Flourishing 
towns  now  exist  in  districts  before 
utterly  solitary ;  vast  tracts  of  waste 
land  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  mannfactories  have  sprang 
up  in  all  directions ;  a  variety  of 
new  industries  has  given  fresh  im- 
petus to  enterprise;  large  planta- 
tions of  the  aromatic  Eucalyptus  or 
•Blue-gum  tree  break  the  unwhole- 
some monotony  of  the  plains,  whilst 
a  net*.work  of  railway  is  rapidly 
bringing  the  plateaux  of  the  Sahara, 
as  well  as  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Atlas  mountains,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  capital.  Nor  has  all  this 
been  effected  under  ordinary  dis- 
advantages. In  spite  of  a  fruitful 
soil  and  a  climate  that  may  be 
pronounced  perfect  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  in  spite  also 
of  the  fkcilities  offered  them  by 
the  Government,  Algerian  colonists 
have  had  a  veritable  hvdra-headed 
enemy  to  contend  with.  Earth- 
quakes, insurrections,  locusts,  sci- 
rocco,  and  malaria  are  not  the 
only  foes  combated  by  these  de- 
voted pioneers.  Wherever  a  co- 
lony is  planted  the  Arabs  do 
their  best  to  ruin  its  prospects, 
adding  the  perpetual  dread  of  in- 
cendiary,'pillage,  and  assassination 
to  the  category  of  greater  calami- 
tiest^     That  colonisation  is  steadily 


advancing  in  the  teeth  of  such 
obstacles  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
Frenchman's  capacity  as  a  settler 
under  certain  conditions.  There 
are  choice  spots  in  Algeria  which 
may  well  remind  the  emigrant  of 
that  beautiful  France  he  regards  so 
idolatrously.  With  his  vineyard, 
his  flower  garden,  and  his  patehes 
of  com  and  tebacco,  he  will  cease 
to  pine  for  la  pairie  so  long  as 
things  go  smoothly,  and  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  insures  him  a  constantly 
increasing  sense  of  security.  No- 
thing has  tended  so  much  towards 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  as 
the  firm  hand  with  which  the  Arab 
and  Kabyle  insurrections  of  1871 
were  put  down,  at  a  time  more- 
over when  the  fortunes  of  France 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The 
wonderful  spirit  displayed  on  that 
occasion,  alike  by  the  State  and  its 
dependency,  infused  new  life  into 
the  colony,  and  from  that  date  the 
march  of  progress  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily rapid. 

Before,  however,  going  particu- 
larly into  the  subject  of  ite  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  development, 
it  is  worth  while  te  say  something 
about  Algeria  as  a  holiday  and 
health  resort.  Just  now,  when  the 
East  is  likely  te  be  closed  te  the  or- 
dinary tourist,  and  *  wintering  with 
the  swallows  *  may  even  become 
problematic  on  the  Nile,  Algeria 
will  occupy  the  minds  of  many  who 
would  fain  exchange  our  gloomy 
skies  and  cold  blasts  for  perpetual 
spring.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible te  exaggerate  the  charms  of 
this  delicious  land.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sense    of  thankfulness 


*  As  this  goes  to  press,  I  see  in  the  Akhhar,  Journal  (TAlcrSrie,  harrowing  accounts  of 
the  bnming  of  forests  by  Arabs  near  Bona.  It  is  said  that  the  damage  cannot  be 
repaired  for  thirty  years. 
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and  delight  on  arriving  for  a  first 
visit  there  some  years  ago.  The 
month  was  December;  in  other 
words,  everything  that  was  dark, 
depressing,  and  nnwholesome  in 
London ;  and  lo  !  oh  touching 
Algerian  shores,  there  were  violets 
and  roses  in  every  garden,  spring- 
like Terdure  and  softness  and  son. 
shine,  nothing  bnt  an  occasional 
downpour  to  vary  the  perfect  wea- 
ther from  day  to  day.  It  is  not 
only  the  climate,  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  is  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  any  in  the  world  from 
October  till  May,  bnt  the  won- 
drons  beanty  of  the  scenery,  the 
odd  mixture  of  races,  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  daily  life,  and  the  per- 
petually varying  interests  around, 
that  make  Algeria  unique.  You 
cannot  be  bored  there,  try  as  you 
may.  No  *  pleasing  land  of  drowsy- 
head  *  in  this,  but  a  quick-pulsed 
world  of  facts  and  actualities,  mixed 
up  with  no  small  leaven  of  tradition 
and  romance.  There  is  all  the  amia- 
bility, sprightliness,  and  enthusiasm 
of  IVench  life,  with  all  the  colour, 
poetry,  and  vagabondage  of  the 
desert.  You  may  spend  one  day 
in  scenes  as  brilliant  and  fanciful 
as  these  described  in  the  Arahifln 
Nights ;  the  next  in  the  midst  of 
learned  societies,  evening  parties, 
concerts,  and  other  distractions 
of  an  ordinary  capital.  Few,  in- 
deed, are  the  health  resorts  so  rich 
in  resources  alike  for  the  artist, 
the  naturalist,  the  sportsman,  and 
the  traveller  in  search  of  informa- 
tion. The  city  itself  is  attrac- 
tive, its  ancient  Moorish  quarters, 
mosques,  and  minarets  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  life  and  bustle 
of  modern  boulevards  and  squares ; 
but  it  is  not  here  that  the  en- 
chantment of  Algerian  travel  begins. 
Exquisitely  lovely  as  is  the  view  of 
Algiers  from  the  bay,  terrace  upon 
terrace  of  dazzling  white,  with 
emerald  hills  stretching  on  either 
side,  and  the  warm  purple  sky  and 


azure  sea  above  and  below ;  curi- 
ous and  most  *  maJerisch  '  or  paint- 
able,  as  our  German  neighbours 
say,  as  are  the  narrow  Moorish 
streets,  with  wonderful  play  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  statuesque 
figures  in  gorgeous  dresses  shuffling 
about ;  none  but  the  enthusiastic 
artist  will  care  to  linger  in  the  town. 
The  environs  are  enchanting, 
whether  you  ramble  along  the  rocky 
promontory  of  Pointe  Piscard,  where 
the  crystal  waves  of  the  Mediterra^ 
nean  musicaUy  lap  the  frowning 
coast,  or  climb  the  sunny  slopes  of 
Mustapha,  and  from  a  wilderness 
of  wild  flowers  look  down  upon 
the  romantic  valley  of  the  Hydra, . 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  white  walls 
of  a  hundred  pleasure-houses  rising 
amid  groves  of  olive  and  cypress, 
on  the  other ;  or,  still  ascending  be- 
tween hedges  of  blue-leaved  agave 
and  feathery  palmetto,  a  stately 
grove  of  the  indescribably  beautiM 
palm  rising  here  and  there,  you  reach 
the  breezy  height  of  the  Bouzareah, 
gaining  a  splendid  prospect  of  the  far- 
off  city,  the  glittering  bay,  and  purple 
Atlas  range.  The  flowers,  like  the 
palms,  are  indescribable.  The  mea- 
dows are  veritable  mosaics  of  blue, 
yellow,  violet,  and  deep  rose  colour, 
and  not  a  bit  of  turf  anywhere  but  is 
a  perfect  parterre  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  characteristics  of 
these  flowery  plains,  however,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  delicate  blossoms 
of  the  asphodel,  so  well  and  poeti- 
cally rendered  by  Madame  Bodichon 
in  her  water-colour  drawings,  the 
brilliant  scarlet  pelargonium  grow- 
ing wild  everywhere,  and  the 
masses  of  blue  and  white  irises, 
lifting  their  stately  heads  from  the 
^ong  grass.  Farther  afield,  yet  easy 
of  access  by  rail  or  road,  is  the 
little  town  of  Blidah,  enchantingly 
nestled  amid  orange  and  lemon 
groves ;  the  snperbty  placed  Milia- 
nah,  from  which  you  get  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  Metidja  and  great 
southern  plain  of  the  Chelifl*,  with 
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its  Roman  aqaednct;  the  snb- 
inerged  ruins  of  Jnlia  Gesarea, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Mauritania, 
near  the  now  flourishing  Gherchell 
on  the  sea-coast,  as  interesting  an 
excursion  as  any  to  be  made  in 
Algeria.  Again,  there  are  the  Tyrol- 
like gorges  and  Talleys  of  Kabylia 
to  explore,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  grandiose  cedar- forest  of  Teniet- 
el-Haad,  where,  if  the  traveller  hap- 
pens, like  the  present  writer,  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  snow  storm,  he  will 
not  have  undertaken  the  journey 

So  much  for  the  province  of  Al- 
geria itself,  but  no  traveller  should 
•rest  satisfied  here.  Now  that  Oran 
is  made  easy  of  access  to  Algiers 
by  rail,  he  should  not  fail  to  traverse 
the  country  between  the  two  cities, 
visiting  the  exquisite  Moorish  re- 
mains of  Tclemcen,  a  second  Gra- 
nada, built  by  the  refugee  Muslims 
of  Spain ;  and  he  should  turn  off 
the  beaten  track  and  go  as  &r 
inland  as  Saida,  whence  he  will 
look  across  the  great  plateaux  to 
the  Sahara ;  nor  is  the  province  of 
Constantino  one  whit  less  enticing, 
especially  if  a  pacific  state  of  things 
admits  of  a  visit  to  the  Biskrian 
desert,  with  its  wondrous  oases  of 
palm- groves ;  or,  even  if  there  is 
trouble  in  that  quarter,  he  may 
see  the  hot  springs  of  Guelma — 
Bona,  the  ancient  Hippo,  city  of  the 
holy  Augustine  and  Philippeville — 
the  baths  of  Hammam  Meskontine, 
and  Bokina,  a  hill-side  covered 
with  cromlechs,  amid  a  lovely 
country  of  olive  and  lentisk  woods, 
and,  lastly,  the  beautiful  city  of 
Constantino.  The  Aures  moun- 
tains offer  great  interest  to  those 
who  are  content  to  sleep  in  tents 
and  rough  it  generally ;  and  many 
other  excursions  of  a  like  enter- 
prising nature  will  well  repay  the 
traveller.  But  there  is  ever  a  de- 
marcation, and  woe  betide  the  im- 
prudent adventurer  into  Touareg 
territory,     A  Dntch  lady  and  her 


attendants,  who  persisted  in  tiyiug 
this  expedition  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  the  Gk>vemment,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  were  assassinated  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Touaregs. 

These  brief  indications  may  give 
some  slight  notion  of  the  great 
variety  and  picturesqueness  of  Al- 
gerian travel,  travel  enormously 
simplified  within  the  last  ten  years 
by  additional  railways,  improved 
hotel  accommodation,  and  other  ac- 
cessories to  material  comfort.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  here  an 
organisation  which  has  worked  with 
the  best  results  in  the  capital,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been 
set  on  foot  elsewhere.  Some  years 
ago,  it  occurred  to  a  learned 
Italian  botanist  settled  in  Algeria, 
to  plan  botanical  rambles  in  the 
country,  and  the  first  HerhorisO' 
tions  ruraleSj  as  these  scientific  ex- 
cursions were  called,  consisted  of 
walks  in  the  environs,  the  party 
made  up  of  a  few  young  people, 
Euglish  tourists,  and  students,  and 
picked  scholars  from  the  public 
schools  generally,  conducted  by  the 
professor.  So  well  did  the  scheme 
answer — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  nam- 
bers  went,  no  pecuniary  advantage 
being  sought  by  anyone  concerned 
in  the  transaction — that  it  has 
since  received  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. Arrangements  are  now  made, 
on  Mr.  Cook's  principle,  with  rail- 
way companies  and  hotel-keepers, 
who  accommodate  these  scientific 
parties  at  reduced  rates,  and  much 
longer  and  more  interesting  ram- 
bles are  made  in  consequence. 
Botany,  moreover,  has  ceased  to  be 
the  exclusive  object  of  such  excur- 
sions. ArchfiBological,  geological,  or 
purely  antiquarian  expeditions  are 
made,  and  as  they  are  always  pub- 
licly announced  in  the  Algerian 
newspapers,  large  numbers  of 
strangers  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  The  organisa- 
tion may  be  compared  to  a  Science 
Congress  constantly  on  the  move, 
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J  the  most  delightfal  method 
itaining  information  ever  in- 
)d !  '  All  trouble  of  arranging 
Brs  beforehand  is  obviated. 
1  fmitless  labour  is  saved  by 
ig  a  scientific  itinerary  readj- 
)y  and  the  student  in  natural 
ce  has  the  professor  at  hand  to 

his  difficulties.  We  are  in  the 
)  of  sneering  at  French  love 
■ganisation,  but  surely  it  has 
1  still  to  teach  us.  Were  such 
leme  set  on  foot  in  England, 
I  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
died  as  a  boon  by  many  who 
ir  to  get  their  knowledge  of 
ral  objects  out  of  doors  when 
icable. 

geria  may  now  be  called  the 
3n,  and,  of  course,  high  prices 

found  their  way  thither  as  in 
r  other  place  where  existence 
tde  agreeable.  Ten  years  i^o 
1  and  bedroom  were  offered 
e  hotels  at  seven  francs  a  day, 
this  has  long  since  become  a 
^  of  the  past,  and  the  tremen- 

taxation  necessitated  by  the 
indemnity  of  1871  is  felt  in 
rthing.      Provisions  of   every 

now  fetch  London  prices ;  and 
9  rent  is  double  or  treble 
•  it   was    a    few  years   back. 

seeing  that  going  abroad  to 
3mise  is  no  longer  practicable 
rhere,  the    cost    of    living  in 

French  provincial  towns  being 
gh  as  in  Paris,  and  farther  that 
ourisis  who  visit  Algeria  belong 
rally  to  the  rich  or  at  least  the 
to-do  classes,  these  are  minor 
deratloDS.  Good  food,  good 
nmodation,  and  good  servants, 
o  be  had  there,  as  everywhere 

only  they  mast  be  well  paid 

Pleasant  society  is  also  to  be 
mixed  French,  American,  and 
ish ;  and  the  large  increase 
be  number  of  the  latter  is 
ied  by  the  handsome  church 
itly  erected  in  the  Hue  Bab- 
in  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
eatant  community.      Some   of 


the  prettiest  villas  outside  Algiei^ 
belong  to  English  residents,  and 
they  have  ever  received  a  wel- 
come to  these  hospitable  shores. 
How  many  have  gone  back  to  the 
cold  skies  and  unkind  winds  of 
their  native  land  with  new  stores 
of  health  and  inexhaustible  impres- 
sions of  beauty  ?  How  many,  alas ! 
like  poor  Frederick  Walker,  have 
returned  home  to  die  ?  It  can  never 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
people's  minds  that  the  miraculous 
effect  of  the  Algerian  climate  is 
only  experienced  by  those  invalids 
who  try  it  in  time.  When  the 
faintest  and  earliest  indication  of 
lung  disease  makes  itself  apparent, 
the  patient  should  be  sent  to  Africa. 
After  the  nascent  stage,  life  may  be 
prolonged,  but  health  is  not  to  be 
restored.  Numerous  instances  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  delicious  climate 
have  come  under  my  own  notice, 
but  they  are  invariably  those  of  in- 
valids in  whom  the  ailment  was 
rather  a  suspicion  of  evil  than  the 
evil  itself. 

We  now  come  to  the  gist  of  this 
paper,  namely,  the  progress  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  coloni- 
sation generally.  In  1875  ^^® 
happy  notion  occurred  to  some 
leading  colonists  and  residents  that 
a  general  exhibition  of  arts  and 
industry  would  greatly  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  a  sub- 
sidy of  10,000  francs  was  granted 
by  the  Government  in  support  of 
tae  scheme,  and  in  April  of  last 
year  the  Exhibition  was  opened. 
Algerian  writers  dwell  with  natural 
elation  on  this  event,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  annals 
of  the  colony.  The  French  mind 
is  prone  to  combine  business  and 
pleasure,  prose  and  poetry,  and 
in  the  official  report — L'ExpttsUion 
d* Alger ^  Alger  1876 — occurs  the 
following  highly-coloured  passage ; 

The  background  to  this  living  picture  of 
arts  and  industry  in  La  France  tran$- 
tniditerrafUenne,  and  nrhich  every  Algerian 
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knows  by  heart,  is  so  magnificent,  that 
alone  it  gives  that  grandiose  chiuracter 
iEoropean  capitals  may  well  envy.  On  the 
one  side  are  the  blue  sky  and  the  bluer 
mountains  of  the  Djurjura ;  on  the  other, 
the  verdant  slopes  of  Hustapha.  Sloping 
terrace-wise  to  the  dty,  thickly  strewn  with 
villas  and  ch&teauz,  here  is  found  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  without  rival,  and,  as  one 
might  suppose,  expressly  designed  for  the 
site  of  oar  Exposition  ! 

The  Exhibition  was  eminently  a 
Bucoess,  and  added  much  to  our 
former  stock  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  resources  of  this  won- 
derful country.  Not  only  was  its 
commercial  progress  attested,  but 
its  social  organisation  showed  a 
marked  advance:  witness  the  nume- 
rous prizes  accorded  to  teachers  and 
schoolmistresses  domiciled  in  re- 
mote districts  where  a  few  years 
back  schools  were  unknown.  This 
Exposition  Scolaire  ha^  for  some 
time  worked  well  in  France,  and 
was  just  the  spur  needed  in  Algeria 
to  encoui*age  hard-working,  mo- 
destly paid  teachers,  whose  laborious 
services  to  the  community  are  often 
discharged  under  g^reat  hardships. 
What  has  been  done  of  late  years 
on  behalf  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  instruction,  speaks  very 
highly  for  the  zeal  and  public  spirit 
of  the  colony.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation,  the  only  subjects 
taught  in  the  Mussulman  and  Jew- 
ish schools  were  reading,  writing, 
the  Koran  and  the  Hebrew  Bible 
respectively.  .  From  these  schools 
girls  were  utterly  excluded.  Such 
rapid  advance  was  made  in  this 
direction  under  French  rule,  that 
in  1848  there  were  ninety. three 
elementary  schools  in  the  three 
provinces,  to  which  Jews  and  Arabs 
were  admitted,  besides  the  Munici- 
pal College  of  Algiers,  mixed  higher 
and  girls'  schools,  and  conventual 
institutions.  From  1848  to  1870 
the  number  was  largely  increased, 
but  in  1 87 1  the  entire  educational 
scheme  was  revised.  The  so-called 
colleges  Frangais^Arabes  were  then 


affiliated  with  the  Lycees  of  Algiers 
and  Constantine,  with  a  view  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  races,  and 
the  consequent  development  of  the 
native  population.  New  colleges — 
colleges  communaux — were  created 
in  several  of  the  more  important 
towns,  such  as  Blidab,  Milianah, 
and  many  new  primary  schools 
were  opened  amid  new  settlements ; 
a  preparatory  school  of  medicine, 
founded  in  Algiers,  counts  twelve 
professors,  and  grants  diplomas  to 
sanitary  inspectors,  apothecaries, 
and  mid  wives ;  the  Ligue  d'Enseigne- 
ment  has  established  free  libraries 
and  adnlt  courses  in  many  places ; 
lastly,  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts 
d' Alger  g^ves  gratuitous  instruction 
in  music,  drawing,  and  literature, 
to  young  women  preparing  for  the 
teacher's  certificate.  Such  are 
among  the  fruits  of  seven  years' 
peace  and  liberty  under  a  repub* 
lican  government !  Perhaps  no  fea- 
ture in  the  brilliant  little  Exhibition 
was  more  popular  than  this;  the 
French  mind  cannot  pursue  its  avo- 
cations without  a  due  amount  of 
praise,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
how  proudly  the  gold  and  silver 
medals  were  received  in  far-off  cor- 
ners of  the  three  provinces.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  head 
mistress  of  a  lay  elementary  school 
in  the  out-of-the-way  but  delicious 
little  Moorish  city  of  Tclem9en, 
just  mentioned,  the  Granada  of 
the  West,  still  possessing  some  rare 
gems  of  Arab  architecture.  Oleo- 
graphy is  a  study  much  neglected 
in  France  before  the  war,  but  it  has 
since  been  made  an  important  fea- 
ture in  all  educational  programmes, 
and  we  find  several  prizes  awarded 
for  geographical  studies,  maps,  &c. 
It  is  curious  that,  of  the  two  silver 
medals  decreed  by  the  Ecole  de  Mede- 
cine,  one  was  obtained  by  a  lady  for  a 
new  method  of  preserving  vaccine  ! 
Many  prizes  were  accorded  to  girls' 
schools  for  needlework  and  em- 
broidery.    The  latter  art  has  been 
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9d  fixun  the  Arabs,  and  any 
ipt  to  encourage  snch  exqov 
irork  mnst  be  regarded  as  a 
It  to  the  art-loving  world-  gene- 

.We  in  England  have  all  but 
bhe  nse  of  the  needle,  the  so- 
l  crewel- work  on  ooarse  linen, 
'  introdnced,  being  onr  only 
itate  for  the  delicionslj  har- 
M18  and  gorgeous  embroideries 
ie  East.  On  the  whole,  the 
i  of  the  Exposition  Spolaire 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and 
led  ample    testimony  to   the 

and  conscientiousness  ani- 
ig  the  vast  educational  body 
it  work  throughout  the  threo 
Qces. 

a  country  like  Algeria  more 
usual  difficulties  might  be 
d  for  in  the  relations  between 
ijer  and  employed;  it  is  a 
ng  surprise  to  find  that  there 
t  least  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
lat  devoted  servants  are  not  im- 
)le  even  in  a  society  unusually 
ed  to  corrupting  influences. 
9  were  awarded  to  many 
)h  and  native  domestics  for 
terms  of  ^service.  Thus,  we 
a  certain  Brahim  ben  Bra- 
receiving  a  bronze  medal  and 
incs  for  30  years'  work  under 
laster  as  shepherd — a  French, 
■ewarded  for  53  years'  domestic 
sein  the  same  family — ^Mamoud 
'bi,  a  gardener,  for  34  years' 
at  the  Jardin  d'Essai,  inter 

Such  facts  show  that  kindly 
g  exists  alike  among  the  differ- 
;Lasses  of  the  dominant  race 
he  mixed  French  and  Arab 
Ations. 

far  the  most  important  section 
le  report,  however,  is  that 
ed  to  agricultural  progress  and 
lerce  generally.  In  1830  the 
lerce  of  Algeria,  exports  and 
rts,  represented  5  millions  of 
s  only,  in  1850  it  rose  to  92 


millioBs»  in  i860  to  157  millions,  in 
1874  tQ  346  millions.  When  we 
glance  at  a  table  of  exports  pub- 
.lished  in  1858,  and  compare  it  with 
this  year's  official  report,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  understand  so 
rapid  an  advance.  *For  the  last 
three  years,'  wrote  Dr.  Bodichon  in 
1858,  'our  principal  exports  have 
been  as  follows :  Wheat  and  barley 
to  the  amount  of  60,000,000  francs 
(a,4oo,ooo2.)  yearly,  wool,  cattle 
and  sheep,  hi^,  cat  skins,  sheep 
skins,  and  the  skins  of  panthers, 
tigers,  and  jackals,  oranges,  lemons, 
oUve  oil,  tobacco,  wax,  raw  silk, 
cotton,  cordage  from  the  dwarf 
palm  tree,  also  ostrich  feathers  and 
ostrich  eggs.'  A  curious  item 
follow^  this  list :  *  Bones  are  taken 
out  of  the  cemeteries  and  sent  to 
France,'  which  would  apjpear  to 
require  explanation.  The  dis- 
agreeable truth  must  be  told,  that 
in  former  days  human  as  well  as 
animal  bones  were  used  in  sugar 
refineries ! 

We  learn  from  the  Gorregpond^ 
ance  Algerienne  that  during  the 
year  1876  the  exports  and  imports 
amounted  to  386  millions  (francs),' 
that  the  principal  exports  were  as 
follows:  com,  cattle,  silk,  metals, 
minerals,  alia  grass,  tobacco,  iron 
ore,  raw  silk^  cork,  coral,  flax;  and 
the  imports  were  chiefly  sugar,  wine, 
woven  stnfis,  cofiee,  soap,  candles, 
cheese.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  list  of  exports  contains 
many  items  absent  irom.  that  pub- 
lished twenty  years  ago,  and  we  will 
cite  one,  namely,  the  alia  or  desert 
grass,  as  an  instance  par  excdlence 
of  the  almost  fabulous  resources  of 
Algeria.  The  history  of  the  alfa 
grass,  indeed,  is  a  tale  of  marvels 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Between  the  Tell,  in  other  words 
between  the  broad  belt  of  cultivated 
coast  region,  and  the  Sahara,  lie 


here  is  some  discrepancy  between  these  fig^ures  and  those  contained  in  Consul' 
il  Playfair's  report,  lately  quoted  in  the  Titites, 
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Tast  plateaux  covered  with  waving 
grass,   hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres,  unsusceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  offering  but  scant  herbage  to 
the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin.    Nothing 
is  more  imposing  and  picturesque 
than    these  interminable     billowy 
wastes  of  brown  and  gold,  no  break 
in  the  wide  lines  on  either  side,  no 
cloud  in  the  sultry  amber  sky,  no 
living  thing  in  sight  except  a  white- 
robed  shepherd  keeping  his  sheep. 
As  the  traveller  stands  thus  On  the 
very  threshold  of  the  great  Sandy 
Desert,  the  arida  nutrix  leonum  of 
the  ancients,  poised  as  it  were  mid- 
way between  savagedom  and  civi- 
lisation,    the    most   intoxicatingly 
sweet  and  reviving  air  is  blown 
across  the  waste.     Under  ordinary 
circnmstances  we  breathe.     To  in- 
hale we  must  taste  this  desert  air, 
whether    we     meet     it    on    these 
wondrous    plateaux,     or     in     the 
subarban   drives   at  Cairo,   which 
make  us  forget  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  day  inside  the  city.      The 
tall,  reedy  grass,  lending  the  other- 
wise    arid     plains    the    glow    of 
mellow  cornfields,  is  the  Stipa  tena- 
cissi/ma  familiar  to  botanists  and  the 
alfa  of  commerce.     A  handful  of  it 
shown  to  me  by  the  head  of  a  large 
newspaper  firm   in  London,  looks 
like  nothing  else  I  know  of  in  the 
vegetable  world.      The  blades,  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  high,  are 
brown   and  wiry,  and  exceedingly 
tenacious  in  texture.     A  more  un- 
promising-looking natural  specimen 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name,  yet  this 
ill-favoured  plant  has  already  made 
the  fortune  of  speculators,  and  is 
tending  in  no  small  degree  to  aid 
the  progress  of  Algerian  colonisa- 
tion.     It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded 
as  an  inexhaastible  source  of  wealth, 
seeing  that  millions  of  acres    are 
covered  with  it,  that  it  requires  no 
cultivation,  and  that  as  soon  as  one 
crop  is  cut  another  begins  to  grow. 
A  few  years  since,   this  desert 
grass  was  regarded  as  an  obstacle 


to  progress,  but  the  happy  notion 
occurred  to  some  inventive  mind 
that  paper  might  be  made  of  it,  and 
so  well  did  the  experiment  answer, 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  invention 
spread,   that  enormous   quantities 
are  now  exported  to  England  and 
other    countries.        Many    of   our 
leading  newspapers  are  printed  on 
paper  thus  manufactured,  the  pro- 
prietors of  Lloyd's  Weekly  News^  I 
believe,  taking  the  initiative.     In 
1868, 95,000  tons  of  alfa  grass  were 
exported   to    England    alone,    the 
quantity  now  exported  having  risen 
to  125,000  tons.      The  Stipa  tena- 
cissiina  grows  in  Spain,  and  has 
become  an  object  of  commerce  in 
that  country,  but  the  preparation  of 
it  in  Algeria  seems   to   be  better 
understood,  and  it  is  chiefly  from 
the   French  colony  that  we  draw 
our  supplies.     Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  an  enterprising  firm 
have  undertaken  to  construct  rail- 
ways between  the  plateaux  and  the 
seaports,  receiving  as  sole  indemnity 
from  the  Government  the  right  of 
farming   some    hundred    thousand  . 
hectares  of   the  great  alfa  region. 
These  new  lines  of  railway  are  in 
progression,  and  by  diminishing  the 
cost  of  transport  will  greatly  faci- 
litate the  commerce.     In  his  speech 
before    the    Conseil    Superieur  of 
November   1875,  General  Chanzy, 
the  Governor-General  of   Algeria, 
alluded  to  the  exportation  of  alfa  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  country,  and  great 
prominence  was  given  to  it  in  the 
Exposition.        Not   only  paper  of 
first-rate   quality  is  manufactured 
from    the    Stifa    tenacissima^    but 
hair   brushes    and   other   brushes, 
mats,  artificial  flowers,  and  basket- 
work.     It  has  also  a  medical  use. 
A  few  grains  of  the  ashes  of  the 
plant  mixed  with  oil  make  an  excel* 
lent  remedy  for  bums,  and  it  also 
supplies  capital  tooth  powder.     The 
net  result  of  this   commerce   last 
year  reached  8,8 1 4, 230  francs.        ' 
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more  wonderfdl  still  is  the 
utilising  of  the  dwarf 
nr  palmetto,  that  picturesque 
10  useful  to  the  artist,  and 
«rtmctive  to  the  colonist. 
Iwarf  palm  grows  in  great 
Euice  in  all  parts  of  Algeria, 
mes  like  a  fern,  its  fan-like 

springing  from  the  ground ; 
mes,  if  left  to  itself,  it  sends 
liick  stem,  and  branches  from 
>p  like  other  palms.  It  is 
inglj  tenacious,  and  was  long 
spair  of  colonists,  but  within 
st  few  years  cordage  and 
g  known  as  the  crin  vegetal 
een  manufactured  from  it  in 

Inantities,  and  the  once  noxi- 
metto  bids  fair  to  rival  the 
rass  as  a  source  of  wealth, 
.tiyes  make  all  kinds  of  useful 
petty  objects  from  its  leaves, 
ijEms,  baskets,  &c.  The  beau- 
jnie  or  china  grass  recently 
iced  into  Algeria,  is  another 
trouvaille.  No  more  exquisite 
>  are  manufactured  than  from 
U-known  china  grass,  as  ladii  s 
but  they  have  hitherto  been 
and  imported  chiefly  from 
and  the  Southern  States  of 
ca,  where  the  plant  has  been 
mltivated  with  great  success, 
iclimatisation  of  this  precious 
in  the  French  colony  is  due 
ate  enterprise.  It  costs  little 
ivate,  and  is  said  to  produce 
irops  during  the  year.  The 
I  manufactured  and  exhibited 
foulards,  hattsteSy  and  other 
and  favourite  textures  for 
>r  use.  The  indescribably 
>ft,  and  lustrous  china  grass 
nust  soon  be  cheapened  in 
uence  of  these  Algerian  plan- 
I  of  ramie,  a  result  that  will 
'ully  hailed  by  the  lovers  of 
len.  The  official  reports  on 
d  industry  in  the  Southern 
of  America  for  the  year  1875, 
a.  many  interesting  facts  re- 
g  the  ramie  grass, 
now  come  to  the  all-important 


subject  of  wine.  Hitherto  the  dreaded 
phylloxera  has  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Algeria.  The  climate  is 
eminently  adapted  to  wine-growing;, 
the  colonists  are  bent  upon  producing 
good  wines  at  a  low  price,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  ere 
many  years  the  tables  will  be  turned, 
and  wine,  instead  of  being  a  princi- 
pal subject  of  import,  will  be  largely 
exported  from  the  colony.  Twenty 
years  ago  wine  was  imported  from 
France  to  the  value  of  6,000,000 
francs  yearly,  and  under  the  head 
of  boissons  have  since  figured  one 
of  the  most  considerable  imports 
up  till  the  present  time;  but  the 
samples  of  wine,  beer,  and  other 
drinks  exhibited  show  that  a  great 
stride  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  have  tasted  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  white  wine,  which 
received  honourable  mention  at 
the  Exposition,  and  is  sold  at 
the  rate  of  a  franc  a  bottle.  It 
possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
of  Sauteme,  is  quite  free  from 
acidity,  has  a  delicate  bouquet  of 
its  own,  and  only  needs  to  be 
brought  into  the  London  market  to 
become  a  general  favourite.  A  cu- 
rious feature  in  this  subject  is  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  wine-grow- 
ing has  been  taken  up  by  leading 
colonists  of  wealth,  education,  and 
position,  who  devote  themselves  to 
colonisation  con  amr/re,  and  seek 
rather  the  development  of  the 
country  than  personal  benefit.  Thus 
among  the  list  of  wine-growers 
honoured  with  gold  and  silver 
medals  and  other  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, figure  M.  Aries- Dufour  (son 
of  the  late  well-known  millionaire 
and  philanthropist  of  Lyons),  who  a 
few  years  ago  purchased  an  estate  of 
several  thousand  acres  near  Blidah ; 
also  the  Marquis  de  Lucenav,  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  Frencn  fomily 
dating  from  many  centuries,  who 
with  his  English  wife  has  settled 
near  Algiers  and  grow  wine,  not 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  but  for  the 
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hosionr  and  glory  of  the  colony. 
Among  the  gold  medallists  also 
jE^res  an  English  gentleman  long 
since  domiciled  in  AJgeria.  Sever^ 
ladies  also  won  distinction  in  the 
ciame  field.  With  regard,  of  conrse, 
to  the  exportation  of  Algerian  wines 
to  England,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  they  will  stand  oar  damp  and 
yariable  climate. 

Beer  is  fast  becoming  a  popular 
drink  among  our  French  neighbours. 
The  English  resident  in  France  can 
now  procure  his  fayourite  Bass's  ale 
or  Gtiinness's  stout  at  no  unreason- 
able price,  and  the  light  French 
beers,  sold  at  six  sous  the  bottle, 
are  often  far  preferable  to  the  wines. 
In  Brittany,  for  example,  the  wines 
are  uniformly  bad,  but  the  beer  is 
fairly  good.  Oddly  enough,  whilst 
we  English  in  hot  weather  prefer 
claret  and  light  wines,  it  is  espe- 
cially in  summer  time  that  the 
French  relish  our  ale  and  so-called 
hi^e  iioire  or  stout.  A  wine  and 
beer  merchant  settled  at  Nantes, 
and  doing  an  extensive  business 
there,  informed  me  that  he  sold 
enormous  quantities  of  English  beer 
and  stout  during  the  hottest  part  of 
th^year,  chiefly  among  the  wealthier 
classes  and  the  atidenne  noblesse. 
Most  probably  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  &ct  that  the  other  por-. 
tion  of  French  society  is  for  the 
most  part  untravelled,  and  has 
therefore  not  yet  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  national  beverages  of  the 
north.  The  first  experiments  in 
Algerian  beer-brewing  signally 
failed,  but  of  late  years  excellent 
beers  have  been  made,  and  it  is  now 
attempted  to  acclimatise  the  hop  in 
Africa.  If  this  effort  succeeds,  not 
only  may  Algeria  be  independent  of 
wines  from  the  mother  country,  but 
of  beer  from  England  and  Germany. 
Like  some  small  estates  I  knew  of 
in  Anjou,  she  may  fabricate  every- 
thing for  her  own  needs,  and  yet 
have  abundance  for  those  of  her 
neighbours ! 


Soda  waters,  lemonades,  and  all 
kinds  of  effervescing  drinks  form 
also  a  most  important  branch  of 
industry  in  Algeria.  The  personnel 
of  one  large  soda  water  manufiictory 
consisted  entirely  of  Arabs,  the  head 
of  the  firm  being  himself  an  Araby 
Tobacco,  olive  oil,  dried  figs,  and 
raisins,  preserved  vegetables  of  a^ 
kinds,  honey  and  wax,  must  also 
be  reckoned  among  the  important 
resources  of  the  country.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  perfumes  and 
essences.  In  a  land  like  Algeria^ 
where  every  bit  of  turf  becomes  a 
parterre  after  the  rains  of  Decem- 
Der  and  January,  we  naturally  look 
for  sweet  smells  rivalling  the  fra- 
gprance  of  the  fields  and  meadows, 
nor  are  we  disappointed.  Vast 
tracts  in  the  Metidja  consisting 
of  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
transformed  into  fiower  gardens; 
the  harvest  they  yield,  being 
less  exposed  to  risk  than  any 
other,  is  exceedingly  productive. 
The  marketable  value  of  flowers 
used  in  distilleries  and  laboratories 
may  bo  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing prices  given  per  quintal,  loo 
kilos.  (Eog.  cwt.),  for  a  few ; 
thus,  borage  fetches  300  francs, 
mallows  300  francs,  verbena  400 
francs,  the  little  pink  centany 
from  60  to  80  francs.  The  most 
esteemed  of  Algerian  perfumes  are 
made  from  the  orange  tree,  tube 
rose,  jasmine,  verbena,  and  other 
well-lmown  flowers  seldom  seen  to 
perfection  under  our  cold  northern 
skies.  No  traveUer  should  omit  to 
visit  these  flower-farms ;  gorge- 
ous tracts  of  unimagined  brilliance 
flecking  the  brown  plain,  oases  of 
colour  between  the  monotonous 
mellow  sky  and  transparent  blue  of 
sea  and  mountain  range.  A  few 
years  ago  this  feature  as  well  as 
many  another  new  characteristic 
of  Algerian  scenery  was  wanting. 
The  highly  cultivated  farms,  the 
vineyards  and  orchards,  the  brand 
new  villages  that  have  sprung  up 
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in  every  direction,  aboye  all  the 
vast  plantations  of  the  EricalyptuB 
glohidue  or  Australian  Blae*gam 
tree,  are  changing  the  face  ol  the 
conntiy  throughout. 

The  Eucalyptus  deserves  a  chapter, 
nay,  a  volume,  to  itself,  and  although 
its  very  name  was  unfamiliar  except 
to  naturalists  a  few  years  ago,  it 
now  boasts  of  a  literature.  ViBi^rs 
to  Kew  seldom  pause  perhaps  to 
look  at  the  tall,  slender,  bluish- 
green  trees  so  conspicuous  in  one 
of  the  glasshouses,  or  imagine 
the  important  part  assigned  to  the 
species  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  world.  I  believe  one  of 
the  first  occasions  on  which  the 
anti-febrile  and  other  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  Eucalyphu  were 
made  known  in  £ngland,  was  in 
1 869,  by  means  of  a  little  paper  con- 
tributedto  the  PallMaUGazeUecaU' 
ed  '  African  Deserts  and  Australian 
Forests.'  The  author  of  that  paper 
was  the  well-known  artist  Madame 
Bodichon,  whose  husband,  one  of 
the  earliest  Algerian  colonists,  long 
since  recognised  the  importance  of 
planting  trees  in  the  colony.  In 
aphoristic  language  he  says  in  the 
valuable  Etudes  sur  VAlgerie^  pub- 
lished so  long  ago  as  1847,  ^  ^^ 
gouvemeur,  le  sauveur,  Tindispen- 
sable,  doit  ^tre  T^p^e  de  Mars  et 
de  N^m^sis  et  ses  lieutenants, 
Tarbre,  la  pioche  et  le  ballot  de  mar- 
chandise' — the  ruler,  the  saviour, 
the  indispensable,  must  be  the  sword 
of  Mars  and  Nemesis,  and  its  aids 
the  tree,  the  spade,  and  the  mer- 
chants' bale.  In  which  sentence, 
writes  another  Algerian  author,  we 
have  the  whole  situation.  But  the 
sword  has  done  its  work,  and  the 
mission  of  the  tree  has  already 
begun.  One  kind  of  security  was 
needed,    which     the    sword    alone 


could  g^ve,  but  another  kind  equaUy 
necessary  has  now  to  be  added. 
Trees  alone  can  so  far  modify  the 
soil  and  climate  as  to  render  both 
healthful  for  Europeans,  and  the 
eucalyptus  is  especially  fitted  for 
effecting  the  hygienic  revolution  of 
Algeria.  Within  the  last  few  years 
much  has  been  written  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  I  possess  quite  a  little  libraiy 
in  tracts  and  pamphlets,  but  the 
general  reader  may  be  glad  to  have 
the  leading  facts  put  before  him. 
For  those  who  desire  more  especial 
information  I  append  a  list  below.' 

The  eucalyptus  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  belongs  to  the  myrtle 
tribe.  It  numbers  150  species,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
words  th  icaXvuToc,  well  hidden,  in 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  seed  vessel, 
the  stamens  being  hidden  by  a  kind 
of  cover,  looked  upon  by  some 
botanists  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx,  by  others  as  a  corolla.  It 
offers  an  example  of  what  is  called 
heteromorphism  or  polymorphism. 
This  character  is  not  found  in 
all  species.  At  present  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  trace  of  the  eu- 
calyptus has  been  detected  in  any 
part  of  Britain  in  a  fossil  state. 
At  Monte  Bolca,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  three  species  have  been 
discovered  in  strata  of  eocene. 

The  blossom  is  particularly  lovely, 
and  is  thus  fancifully  described  by 
an  Alpine  writer :  *  On  dirait  un 
fragment  de  roche  alpestre  couverte 
d'une  fine  couche  de  neige.'  But 
the  first  characteristics  are  its 
stately  height  and  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth.  Specimens  have 
been  seen  500  feet  high,  lofty  enough 
to  tower  over  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
and  cast  a  shadow  on  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops !  In  six  or  seven  years 
it  attains  the  same  dimensions  as 


*  The  most  accessible  of  these  are:  Bevttedes  Deux  Mondes^tJaiiVLtirf  i,  1875,  article 
by  M.  Planchon.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  5,  1874,  'Eucalyptus  Plantations/  by 
Madame  Bodiehon.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  16, 1875,  '  Medical  Uses  of  Eucalyptus.' 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  par  E.  Andr^,  Paris. 
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the  oak  does  in  twenty,  and  in  its 
twentieth  year  furnishes  such  logs 
for  timber  as  an  oak  conld  not 
nnder  a  hundred  years  old.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
an  Australian  exhibitor  watited 
to  send  a  specimen  of  euca- 
lyptus timber,  but  it  was  so  long 
that  no  ship  coald  be  found  to 
carry  it.  These  Australian  trees 
indeed  rival  the  gigantic  Welling, 
tonias  of  California,  whilst  their 
wood  will  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  the  teak  and  tannin,  hitherto 
considered  the  neplus  ultra  of  firm- 
ness and  durability.  So  valuable 
is  it  as  an  article  of  commerce,  that 
the  exportation  from  Tasmania 
reached  during  a  few  years  the 
sum  of  8oo,oooZ. 

Its  uses  are  so  numerous  that  it 
is  impossible  to  allude  to  one-balf. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
enormous  commercial  value  of  its 
timber  and  wood,  which  is  used  for 
various  and  most  important  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  constraction  of 
railway  sleepers,  ships,  harbours, 
and  in  building  and  carpentry 
generally.  Then  there  are  its  medi- 
csly  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and 
artistic  uses,  many  specimens  of 
which  I  have  now  before  me,  all 
characterised  by  the  same  delicious 
fragrance  peculiar  to  the  tree.  In 
the  Algerian  Exhibition  many  of 
these  were  shown,  such  as  Euca- 
lyptoly  or  essence,  in  great  favour 
at  Vienna,  Eau  de  Toilette  d'Ettca- 
lyptuSy  Poudre  dentifrice  a  VEuca- 
lypttUj  Cigarettes  d' Eucalyptus,  The 
d!* Eucalyptus,  a  tonic;  in  fine,  li- 
queurs, soaps,  lozenges,  court  plais- 
ter,  liniments,  syrups,  pomades, 
toilet  vinegars,  besides  various  ar- 
tistic preparations,  such  as  veneer, 
tracing  paper,  varnish,  oils,  &c. 
Many  of  these  processes  are  due  to  an 
indefatigable  devotee  of  science,  or 
rather  of  the  eucalyptus,  Dr.  A. 
Miergaes,   of   Bouffarik,   Algeria,* 


and  already  his  medicines  and  per- 
fumes are  sold  at  a  central  depdt 
in  Paris.  We  may  soon  hope  to 
procure  the  exquisitely  fragrant 
Eucalyptus  savonnerie  and  per- 
fumery in  London. 

But  the  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  blue-gum  tree  has  yet  to 
be  mentioned,  namely,  its  anti- 
febrile properties.  In  Valencia  it 
is  known  as  the  arhre  a  lafievre,  in 
consequence  of  its  fever-destroying 
properties,  and  wherever  it  is 
planted  this  effect  is  seen.  The 
Eucalyptus  globulus  and  malaria 
can  no  more  abide  together,  indeed, 
than  light  and  darkness ;  and  could 
we  discover  in  the  social  world  a 
corrective  of  evil  as  potent  as  this 
wonderful  tree,  we  might  fairly  hope 
for  a  regeneration  of  mankind.  In 
various  parts  of  Spain,  in  Corsica, 
at  the  Cape,  in  Ceylon,  the  eucalyp- 
tus has  been  planted  with  the  same 
satisfactory  results.  There  has  ever 
been  a  gradual  decrease  in  malaria, 
ague,  and  low  fever.  In  Ceylon  this 
has  been  extraordinarily  marked, 
but  unfortunately  I  have  not  the 
report  at  hand  for  quotation.  Of 
course,  it  is  owing  to  the  marvellous 
rapidity  of  growth  that  results  are 
arrived  at  with  such  apparently 
superhuman  quickness.  When  we 
consider  that  up  to  the  year  1862, 
not  a  single  seed  of  eucalyptus 
had  been  planted  in  Algeria,  and 
that  now  are  to  be  found  there 
many  hundred  thousand  trees, 
varying  in  height  from  50  to  60 
feet,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
realise  statements  that  certainly 
wear  a  hue  of  romance.  In  some 
cases  the  trees  have  been  known  to 
grow  to  a  height  of  thirty  yards  in 
ten  years,  and  two  yards  a  year  is 
no  unusually  rapid  growth. 

About  2,000,000  eucalyptus  trees 
have  been  planted  throughout  the 
colony  altogether,  but  large  num- 
bers, perhaps  one-half,  have  died  in 


*  See  La  Science  pour  Tous^  January  15,  1870. 
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«r]  J  state,  greater  care  being 
sd  than  was  always  prac- 
9  and  the  natives  also  are 
Bitnictive  to  the  young  plan* 
i;  the  women  and  children 
ireaking  and  mutilating  the 
irhen  in  need  of  brooms  or 
I6S.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
mderstand  the  loss  they  thus 
upon  the  eenerous  planters, 
e  indirect  mjury  they  inflict 
ihemselves.  It  is  an  incon- 
b  ^t  that  wherever  euca- 
trees  have  grown  up  in  large 
I  the  sanitary  condition  of 
itrict  has  proportionately  im- 
l,  though  at  present  their  in- 
3  has  of  course  been  local. 
snl-Oeneral  Playfair  men- 
n  his  report,  lately  quoted  in 
mes,  that  formerly  in  the  iron 
of  Mokta-el-Hadid  it  was  im- 
le  for  workmen  to  remain 
^  the  sammer  ;  those  who  at- 
kL  to  do  so  died ;  but  that  from 

0  1870  the  company  planted 
K>  eucalyptus  trees,  and  now 
)rkmen  can  live  there  all  the 

The  consul  is  convinced  that 
Iture  in  Algeria  offers  such 
icts  of  success,  if  the  cultiva- 
m  afford  to  wait  a  certain 
or  the  return  of  his  capital. 

strong  anti-febrile  qualities 
)  eucalyptus  are  due  to  the 
tic  oil  contained  in  its  leaves 
3  strong  resinous  scent.     But 

less  important  is  the  influ- 
sercised  by  these  plantations 
>>gum  trees  upon  the  climate. 
t   paper,  Sur  Vlnfluence  des 

8ur  la  Pluie,  VEvaporation  et 
npSrature,  M.  Trottier  shows 
suit  of  special  observations 
by  means  of  the  pluviometer 
,  that  forests  draw  down  a 
r  abundance  of  rain  than  cul- 

1  land,  and  that  even  under 
he  water  reaching  the  soil  is 

in  bulk  than  that  falling 
^und  bare  of  trees. 

history  of  the  eucalyptus 
from  the  French  Revolution. 


It  was  Labillardiere  who  discovered 
it  in  Tasmania,  in  1792.  The 
National  Assembly  had  resolved 
the  year  before  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Lapeyrouse,  of 
whom  nothing  had  been  heard 
since  1788.  LabiUardi^re's  de- 
scription of  his  discovery  is  most 
interesting,  and  accompanying  the 
volume  are  some  very  beautiful 
plates  of  various  species  of 
eucalyptus  in  fruit  and  flower. 
The  blue-gum  tree  remained  a 
curiosity  in  botanical  gardens  till 
1854,  when  M.  Bcunel  was  so  much 
struck  with  its  elegant  foliage  and 
aromatic  odour  that  he  at  once 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  acclima- 
tisation of  it  in  France,  Algeria, 
and  other  countries.  No  Howard 
in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  no 
Wilberforce  in  the  cause  of  slave 
emancipation,  no  Ghadwick  on 
behalf  of  sanitary  science,  has 
worked  more  devotedly  and 
ardently  than  M.  Bamel  in  the 
good  cause  of  the  eucalyptus,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  health  of  gene- 
rations yet  unborn,  and  the  salu- 
brification  of  vast  regions  hitherto 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Such 
men  are  the  apostles  of  the  modem 
world.  Their  glorification  is  not 
in  titles  and  wealth  during  their 
lifetime,  nor  in  statues  and  marble 
cenotaphs  after  death,  but  in  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

Associated  with  the  noble  work 
of  acclimatisation  in  Algeria,  must 
be  mentioned  notably  M.  Miiller, 
the  learned  director  of  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  of  Melbourne,  and  M. 
Trottier,  who  has  perhaps  done 
most  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  the  eucalyptus  by  his  writings, 
and  who  has  also  planted  thirty- 
seven  hectares  with  various  speci- 
mens. M.  Gordier,  Dr.  Bodichon, 
M.  Arl^Dufour,  are  also  indefati- 
gable workers  in  the  same  g^od 
cause,  and  their  large  plantations 
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respectively  at  the  Maison  Oarr^, 
at  MTutapha  SnpMeare,  and  at 
L'Oned-el-Halleug  are  well  worth 
the  inspection  oftraf^elleiiB.  These 
gentlemen  have  shown  the  most 
tmbonnded  zeal  in  ihe  work  so  near 
their  heart,  namely  the  rehoisemerU 
of  their  adopted  country.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  qnoting  here  a  graphic 
account  of  these  plantations  before 
alluded  to  z'^ 

On  M.  Trottier*B  estate  we  walked  under 
tall  trees,  on  an  average  fifty  fbet  high, 
which  seven  vears  ago  were  planted  with 
■eeds  not  so  Dig  as  a  mustard  seed;  this 
plantation  was  on  bad  soil  and  had  not 
jreoeived  very  experienced  care,  yet  the 
nowth  of  the  trees  was  marvelloas.  In 
Sia  ever-green  wood,  all  round  us  were 
tall  reddish  smooth  stems,  with  the  bark 
hanging  down  in  a  ragged,  untidy  manner 
(for  Uie  tree  sheds  its  bark  in  winter),  and 
ffrey  willow-like  leaves  waving  on  flexible 
boughs.  It  produced  a  curious  impression 
to  walk  in  the  dim  twilight  of  this  Aus- 
tralian-African forest,  and  to  think  that 
this  was  also  a  forest  of  the  miooene 
period.  Beautiful  is  not  the  word  I 
should  apply  to  its  appearance,  but  in 
exchange  for  bare,  sun- baked  earth,  or 
deadly  swamp,  I  must  say  these  eucalyptus 
woods  are  most  grateful,  and  the  smell 
deliciously  warm  and  gummy.  The  multi- 
tude of  birds  in  the  branches  and  their 
busy  twitterings  added  much  to  the 
pleasant  impression.  Some  species  have 
very  large  and  beautiful  staminous  flowers  ; 
we  noticed  with  delight  the  gorgeous  red 
staminous  flower  of  the  E.  tetraptera 
bursting  the  pyramidal  top  of  its  square- 
sided  bloom-box. 

The  efforts  of  the  colonists  have 
been  seconded  by  those  of  the 
Government  and  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  company 
of  military  engineers  alone  have 
planted  232  hectares  with  102,060 
trees,  all  fortunately  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  This  yonng  forest  is 
of  eight  years'  growth  !  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  leading  colonists 
i£iat  the  money  required  for  the 
projected  Saharan  Sea  would  be 
much  more  usefully  applied  to 
further  eucalyptus  planting,  since 


the  former  is  a  possible,  but  the 
latter  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
country.  Algerian  travellers  who 
happen,  like  the  presisnt  writer,  to 
have  traversed  tne  plain  of  the 
Sig,  in  the  province  of  Oran, 
at  the  unwholesome  period  of 
ploughing,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
upturned  soil  teems  with  miasma, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  fetid 
odour  emanating  from  the  marshy 
ground,  nor  the  doom  written  on 
the  faces  of  the  people.  '  The 
fever!  the  fever!*  was  one  con- 
tinual cry  throughout  our  journey, 
and  the  poor  colonists  b^ged 
quinine  of  us,  which  we  could 
only  of  course  give  in  quantities 
too  small  to  do  real  good.  Twenty 
years  hence  this  same  insalubrious 
plain  of  the  Sig  may,  by  means  of 
the  health.giving  eucalyptus,  be 
transformed  into  a  region  as  whole- 
some as  the  high  grounds  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  All  honour  then  to 
the  public-spirited  promoters  of  a 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object, 
not  the  immediate  realisation  of 
wealth  and  well-being  to  a  few,  but 
the  health  and  consequently  the 
happiness  of  the  entire  population  ! 
This  is  indeed  philanthropy  in  its 
purest  and  noblest  sense,  the  high- 
est exemplification  of  that  Christian 
charity  so  rarely  understood  and  so 
much  preached  about. 

Positive  science  evidenced  in 
tree-planting  has  already  had  its 
martyrs  in  Algeria.  Take  the 
planter  of  the  carob  or  carruba  tree 
tor  instance,  a  working  gardener 
who  was  possessed  with  the  in- 
tensest  zesJ  for  the  public  good. 
His  worldly  prospects,  his  health, 
his  life,  indeed,  were  sacrificed  to 
the  one  object  nearest  his  heart, 
and  he  died  a  pauper,  having  con- 
ferred an  inestimable  benefit  upon 
his  adopted  country.  This  example 
is  one  out  of  hundreds.  Throu^^ 
out  the   length    and    breadth    of 


*  See  FtUl  Mall  Qcuatte^  March  5, 1874. 
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the  laxMl  lie  the  scattered  gpraves 
of  those  pioneers  of  civilisation  and 
•promoters  of  progress  who  have 
made  Algeria  what  we  now  find  it. 
Fever  and  pestilence,  sunstroke  and 
assassination,  want,  privation,  and 
despair  have  slain  their  hnndreds 
of  tnousands,  and  political  -persecn- 
tions  have  swelled  the  nnmher. 
After  the  Cotq>  d'Etai^  the  unfortu- 
nate deportes,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  France,  were  sent  off  to  the 
unhealthiest  spots  in  Algeria  to 
die.  Perhaps  foremost  among  the 
voluntary  victims  have  been  the 
doctors,  who,  ever  at  their  post 
amid  cholera  and  fever  and  pesti- 
ferous war  hospitals,  have  seldom 
reached  old  age  in  Africa. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  reviewing 
two  delightful  visits  to  Algeria, 
several  years  since,  every  stage 
of  our  travels  signalised  by  gra- 
cious hospitality  on  the  part  of 
the  French  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities, the  melancholy  question 
arises — how  many  of  our  acquaint- 
ances of  that  epoch  survive  ? 
Alas !  the  names  of  our  kind  hosts 
and  cicerones  were  legion,  but  we 
can  count  on  our  fingers  those  of 
the  living. 

We  must  now  consider  the  pro- 
gress of  colonisation  generally,  and 
the  effect  of  the  different  political 
systems  pursued  by  the  French 
Government  of  late  years.  It  has 
been  seen  from  the  foregoing  pages 
that  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
to  regard  Algeria  as  a  mere  train- 
ing school  for  the  French  army. 
The  real  uses  of  her  African  pos- 
sessions to  France  consist  in  their 
enormous  resources,  and  the  field 
thereby  opened  for  enterprise  and 
commercial  development.  Every 
year  renders  Algeria  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  *  young  blood '  of  the 
Bepublic ;  every  year  we  see  fresh 
reinforcements  added  to  the  enthu- 
siastic army  of  peace  and  progress. 

Without  doubt    the  strength  of 


Algeria  must  be  looked  for  as  much 
in  the  men  who  colonise  it  as  in  the 
G-ovemment  which  makes  its  laws. 
When  we  see  young  men  settling 
down  with  their  household  gods  in 
the  new  country,  giving  it  the  benefit 
of  ereat  wealtn,  inherited  position, 
andwide  culture,  we  can  but  take  it 
as  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.     A 
millionaire,  the  son  of  a  philanthro- 
pist and  political  economist,  whose 
name  was  honoured  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Fiance,  M. 
Arles-Dufour  the  younger,  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance  in  point,  and 
such  are  exactly  calculated  to  exert 
a  wide  influence  on  the  colony,  and 
lend  a  high  tone  to  colonial  society. 
His  vast  estate  near  Blidah  may 
be  called  an  experimental  field  of 
agriculture,  affording   examples  of 
high  farming  and  advancea  agri- 
culture generally  for  the  instruction 
of  his  poorer  neighbours.     Perhaps, 
indeed,  no  colony  was  ever  more  for- 
tunate and  unfortunate  in  its  leader 
than   Algeria.     On   the  one  hand 
were  the  corrupt  sycophants  and 
tools  of  the  Empire,  who  scrupled 
at  nothing,    who  fattened  on    the 
spoils  of  plunder  and  extortion,  and 
whose  profligate    careers    were    a 
shame  and  reproach  to  the  coun- 
try.    On  the  other,  were  the  lovers 
of  liberty,   science,   and    progress, 
high-minded  gentlemen  and  honest, 
hard-working  settlers,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and    social   advancement  of   their 
fellow-countrymen,     often    at    the 
sacrifice    of    health,    fortune,   and 
position.  Many  of  these  have  passed 
away,     notably    the    archssologist 
Berbrugger,  the  politician  Warmer, 
Bastide,  founder  of  Algerian  jour- 
nalism, inter  alios,  but  many  noble 
names  still  remain  ever  to  be  asso- 
ciated with    the    history   of  their 
beloved  Algeria,  Durandp,  Trottier, 
Cordier,  Bourjot,  &c. 

In  considering  the  European 
population,  we  must  ever  remem- 
ber that,  as  in  France,  so  in  Algeria, 
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the  agricultural  rather  than  the 
artisan  class  constitutes  the  back- 
bone of  the  country.  The  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  unexampled 
economy  and  laboriousness  charac- 
tensing  the  French  peasants,  who,  in 
Michelet*s  poetic  phrase,  *  epousent 
la  terre,'  are  found  among  the  hardy 
cultivators  of  the  Tell,  whilst,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  a  very 
inferior  mixture  is  met  with  in  the 
towns.  The  soil  is  the  great  moraliser 
here,  as  in  the  mother  country,  and 
without  doubt  every  additional 
facility  afforded  to  the  settlers  in 
search  of  land  counts  in  the  general 
progress. 

The  difficult  question  of  the 
various  native  races  and  the  Jews, 
has  been  variously  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  the  different 
Governments. 

It  was  not  till  1848  that  slavery 
was  abolished  throughout  the  colony, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Bodichon,  at  that  time  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Provisional 
Government ;  but  the  negroes  are 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  race,  who  have 
never  added  to  the  difficalties  of 
the  French  State  represented  in 
Algeria.  The  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  peace  and  progress  has 
ever  been  the  Arab  element.  Deal 
with  it  as  it  might,  France  has 
always  had  a  thorn  in  her  side  here, 
and  no  one  can  even  now  affirm, 
with  any  security,  that  no  danger  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter. 
The  late  Emperor  was  what  is  called 
a  PMlO'Arohe,  The  poetry  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  Arabs 
dazzled  his  imagination.  He  was 
captivated  by  the  notion  of  an  Arab 
kingdom  that  should  be  the  fairest 
appanage  of  France.  As  a  child, 
the  Prince  Imperial  bewitched  the 
eyes  of  the  Parisians  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  Arab  escort,  and  the 


present  writer  well  remembers  see- 
ing the  brilliant  little  troop  flash 
by  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  1863, 
the  people  looking  on  delighted, 
crying,  *  Vive  le  Prince  Imperial ! ' 
It  was  always  the  Emperor  b  policy 
to  pet  the  Arab,  but  the  policy  did 
not  pay,  as  the  Republic  found  out 
afterwards  to  its  cost.  When  the 
Empire  collapsed,  and  France  was 
overrun  by  the  invader,  there  were 
still  many  Philo-Arahes  left,  who 
believed,  as  Napoleon  in.  had 
done,  that  French  rule  was  regarded 
as  a  silken  chain  by  the  native 
population.  '  We  want  no  troops, 
not  a  soldier,'  cried  these  optimists  ; 
'  the  Arabs  will  not  rebel ;  the 
colony  can  defend  itself.'  But  no 
sooner  was  Algeria  all  but  stripped 
of  its  army,  and  only  a  handful  of 
soldiers  remained,  than  a  wide- 
spread and  preconcerted  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  all  directions,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  French 
colony  was  threatened.  Pillage, 
incendiarism,  and  assassination  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  colonists 
defending  themselves  certainly  with 
great  heroism,  but,  of  course,  in 
most  cases  without  a  chance  of 
success.  In  several  instances  a 
regular  siege  took  place,  and 
horrible  cruelties  were  inflicted 
by  the  Arabs  upon  such  of  their 
enemies  as  fell  into  their  hands.®  The 
rebellion  was  stamped  out .  with 
extraordinary  vigour.  Troops  were 
at  once  summoned  from  France, 
the  ringleaders  were  executed,  a 
large  portion  of  territory  was 
confiscated,  and  the  heavy  war 
indemnity  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling  levied  upon  the  insurgent 
tribes.  The  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  rising  was  the  prominent 
part  taken  by  the  Kabyles  or 
Berbers,  who  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  well  affected  towards 


'  For  a  graphic  account  of  colonist  life,  and  the  events  of  the  insurrection,  see  Vmgt 
Ans  en  Algirie,  par  M.  Villacrose,  a  colonist  pnr  et  simple,  who  describes  things  as  ne 
found  them  in  a  rerj  lively  manner. 
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French  mle,  even  by  those  obeervers 
particularly  clear-Bigbted  as  to  the 
lorking  treachery  of  the  Arabs. 
But  the  warning  was  a  terrible  one, 
and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  euphuisms  of  the  Philo-Arabes 
are  silenced  at  least  for  a  genera- 
tion. It  bas  now  become  clear  to 
all  tbat  the  only  real  security  for 
Algeria  can  be  accorded  by  the 
French  Government  itself,  ana  that 
the  Arabs  would  bebave  precisely 
the  same  to-morrow  if  the  opportu- 
nity were  afforded  them.  A  strong 
military  force  now  protects  the 
colony. 

There  were  naturally  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
mixed  populations,  and  with  the 
best  intentions  the  French  sys- 
tem could  but  break  down  griev- 
ously at  times.  In  each  of  the 
three  proviDces  is  a  civil  territory, 
governed  according  to  the  common 
Jaw  as  it  exists  under  the  special 
legislation  of  Algeria ;  the  mixed 
territory,  in  which  the  civil  func- 
tions are  exercised  by  the  military ; 
And  the  purely  Arab  territory, 
where  all  the  administration  is 
military.  The  authority  of  ihe 
Oadi  is  now  limited  in  civil  matters 
to  the  minimum,  and  the  formerly 
common  punishment  by  blows  and 
bastinadoes  is  prohibited  through- 
out the  entire  colony ;  but  old 
colonists  can  remember  frightful 
punishment  being  inflicted  for  small 
offences,  and  the  recognised  method 
of  discovering  a  murder  or  theft 
was  by  means  of  the  stick.  French 
law,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  possible  is 
administered  in  all  parts,  and  the 
working  of  the  so-called  Bureaux 
AraheSy  a  mixed  civil  and  military 
tribunal,  has  been  much  improved. 
This  Bureau  Arahe  was  often  a 
scene  of  lamentable  confusion, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
French  officials  of  Arabic,  and  vice 
versa.  It  sufficed  for  an  officer 
to  be  young,  clever,  fearless,  to 
receive  an  appointment  as  Chef  de 
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Bureau  Arahe^  and  with  the  merest 
smattering  of  law,  and  with  vexy 
incompetent  interpreters  at  hand, 
he  was  sent  off  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  some  remote  district  as  best 
he  could.  The  Scenes  des  Bureaux 
ArabeSf  by  a  witty  Algerian  writer, 
gives  an  admirable  idea  of  the  con. 
fusion  of  the  tribunals,  mixed 
comedy  and  tragedy,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  often  a  scant 
leaven  of  equity  meted  out.  Arabic 
is  now  much  more  thoroughly 
taught,  and  many  abuses  have  been 
gradually  removed,  but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  Old  colonists, 
however,  who  compare  the  present 
state  of  things  with  what  used  to 
take  place  thirty  years  ago,  are 
naturally  inclined  to  regard  matters 
hopefully.  For  example,  it  happen- 
ed that  a  thefb  was  committed  by 
Kabyles,  and  in  order  to  elicit  a 
confession  one  of  the  accused  was 
condemned  by  the  Cadi  to  receive 
two  hundred  blows,  which  he 
did  without  confessing  the  crime, 
and  died  in  consequence.  An 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
French  Government.  My  narrator, 
a  medecin  militairo,  was  commis- 
sioned to  examine  the  body,  and  on 
his  report  being  forwarded  to  the 
authorities,  a  great  effect  was  pro- 
duced. Louis  Philippe,  always  a 
hater  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty, 
thereupon  laid  a  strict  embargo 
upon  the  infliction  of  such  punish, 
ment,  and  at  last  the  use  of  the 
stick  came  to  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether. 

Those  indeed  were  savage  times  in 
the  colony,  and  even  now  a  kind  of 
Lynch  law  is  practised  towards  the 
marauding  Arabs,  which  only  those 
who  are  familiar  with  their  unscru- 
pulous habits  of  plunder  can  excuse. 
Without  dogs  and  pistols,  no  home 
even  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Algiers  is  safe  from  these  prowlers, 
who  take  anything  they  can  get^ 
poultry,  garden  tools,  clothes,  no 
matter  what.     It  is  impossible  to 
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conceive  what  this  inveterate  habit 
of  pillage  is  like  nnless  you  have 
had  personal  experience  of  it.  Bars, 
bolts,  watch  dogs,  guns,  pistols,  are 
always  necessary,  and  the  colonist 
must,  no  matter  however  weary, 
in  French  phrase,  dormir  sur  une 
oreiUe  only. 

Three  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation,  greatly  conducing  to  the 
stAbility  of  the  colony,  have  charac- 
terised the  rule  of  the  Republic. 
It  has  broken  up  the  patriarchal 
system  of  land  tenure,  it  has  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  French  citizens 
on  the  Jews,  and  it  has — in  one  in- 
stance— ^rendered  the  tribes  re- 
sponsible for  individual  acts  of 
rebellion  against  the  Government. 

According  to  the  old  system,  the 
land  belonging  to  the  Arabs  was 
apportioned  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  and  redivided  every  ten 
years,  no  one  having  an  inalienable 
right  over  his  share,  or  being  per- 
mitted to  sell.  The  land  now  be- 
longs not  to  the  tribe,  but  to  the 
individual,  and  each  man  can  sell 
his  portion  at  will.  Of  course 
the  consequences  of  such  a  change 
will  not  be  immediate,  and  great 
expense  was  entailed  on  the  French 
Government  by  the  necessary  sur- 
vey and  just  allotment  of  such  vast 
tracts.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  measure  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  general  security,  and 
that  when  the  Arabs  fully  realise 
their  position  they  will  feel  less  in- 
clined to  join  in  tribal  revolts.  In 
fact,  a  man  no  longer  belongs  to 
his  tribe  in  the  former  sense  of  the 
word. 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French 
Government  has  acted  with  wise 
beneficence  in  placing  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  French  subjects. 
There  are  30,000  Jews  in  Algeria, 
quietly  settled  down  in  the  various 
towns,  amassing  wealth  after  the 
manner  of  their  nation,  and  gene- 
rally living  quite  apart  from  the 


rest  of  the  population.  Several 
distinguished  military  commanders 
in  the  Algerian  army  have  been 
Jews,  and  some  of  the  families 
domiciled  there  belong  to  the  best 
Jewish  blood.  Without  doubt  it 
was  a  highly  politic  as  well  as  phil- 
anthropic step  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  to  accord  them  the 
privileges  already  accorded  the 
Arabs.  The  measure  at  first  was 
very  unpopular  among  the  latter, 
of  whom  political  justice  is  not  to 
be  expected  as  yet. 

The  enactment  in  1 871,  by  which 
native  tribes  were  made  responsible 
for  individual  acts  of  insurrection, 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  among 
the  entire  European  portion  of  the 
colony,  and  it  is  felt  that  such  a 
piece  of  legislation  made  per- 
manent would  offer  real  security 
for  the  future.  Again  and  again 
the  Arabs  have  rebelled  and  been 
subdaed,  and  a  quieter  era  was 
supposed  to  have  set  in,  but  again 
and  again  this  kind  of  optim- 
ism has  proved  a  fallacy.  Such 
a  rising  as  that  of  Kabylia  in  187 1 
proved  beyond  a  donbt  how  in- 
rooted  was  the  hatred  of  French 
rule,  and  the  determination  to  shake 
it  off*  on  the  first  opportunity.  The 
Kabyle  tribes  were  made  responsi- 
ble, their  lands  were  confiscated, 
and  a  heavy  war- tax  levied.  The 
Kabyles,  a  hard-working,  moral,  and 
honest  race,  paid  the  money,  and 
are  now  beginning  to  buy  back  their 
land,  but  the  lesson  they  received 
is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
In  former  cases  the  execution  of  the 
ringleaders  produced  a  very  inade- 
quate effect,  and  as  soon  as  one 
rising  was  quelled,  another  would 
break  out.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  his 
Considerations  sur  VAlgerie^  Dr. 
Bodichon  advocated  this  very  mea- 
sure, and  doubtless  much  loss  of 
life  and  property  might  have  been 
saved  by  acting  up  to  his  counsels. 
But  governments,  like  individuals, 
learn  chiefly  by  experience.  Finding 
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that  mildness  availed  little,  and  that 
Beverity  in  the  case  of  individuals 
availed  less  still,  the  Administration 
at  last  hit  upon  the  verj  plan  sug- 
gested by  Algerian  writers  long  ago, 
namely,  the  solidarity  of  the  tribe 
and  its  individual  members.  This, 
however,  is  not  as  yet  matter  of  law, 
and  was  only  resorted  to  in  1871. 

A  word  about  the  large  Spanish 
element  in  Algeria  is  necessary. 
The  Spanish  population  may  be 
reckoned  as  a  fourth  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  is  made  up  of  two  very 
different  portions:  firstly,  that  of 
the  continent ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
Balearic  Islands.  The  former  have 
a  very  bad  character  in  the  colony, 
being  sadly  given  to  habits  of  theft 
and  pilfering  generally,  also  to  as- 
sassination. The  latter,  who  are 
found  distributed  tht^ughout  all 
parts  of  the  three  provinces,  are  a 
most  hardworking,  thrifty,  merito- 
rious set  of  colonists,  and  many  of 
them  who  come  without  a  sou 
accumulate  wealth.  They  are  also 
honest,  and  make  excellent  servants. 
The  climate,  moreover,  suits  them, 
and  they  are  better  able  to  resist 
the  great  summer  heats  than  the 
French  colonists  with  whom  they 
intermEory. 

On  the  whole,  then,  all  acquainted 
with  Algeiian  affairs  feel  that  they 
have  reason  to  regard  the  future 
hopefully.  Security,  good  govern- 
ment, and  peace,  are  alone  needed  to 
raise  this  glorious  countiy  into  what 
it  should  be  ;  and  the  first  two  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  accorded. 
The  latter,  alas!  is  problematical, 
here  as  everywhere  else.  We  have 
seen  that,  despite  unusual  draw- 
backs, very  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  directions,  and  that 
every  year  tends  to  develop  new  in- 
dujstrial  and  agricaltural  sources  of 
wealth.  The  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  price  of  land  within  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years  is  an  instance  in 
point.  Fifteen  years  ago,  land  could 
be  purchased  in  the  best  building 


sites  near  Algiers  for  one-fifth  of  its 
present  value,  and  what  was  almost 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  then,  is 
very  difficult  to  be  procured  at  any 
price  now.  Thus,  land  sold  at  two- 
pence the  square  yard  a  few  years 
back,  now  fetches  three  or  four  shil- 
lings, and  so  on,  in  proportion. 
Wherever  you  go,  you  find  the 
same  rate  of  increase.  English 
residents  who  purchased  country 
houses  and  gardens  when  Algiers 
first  became  the  fashion,  now  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  proper- 
ties quadrupled  in  value,  and  new- 
comers wishing  to  purchase  can 
hardly  meet  with  anything  at  all. 

Certainly,  those  whom  the  happy 
fates  lead  to  *  winter  with  the  swal- 
lows'  can  select  no  choicer  spot 
than  the  green  heights  of  Mustapha 
Superieure.  The  following  de- 
scription from  the  pen  of  a  lady 
whose  pencil  has  familiarised  us 
with  so  much  that  is  lovely,  poetic, 
and  piquant  in  Algerian  scenery, 
and  whose  contributions  to  Algerian 
literature  have  been  already  alluded 
to,  will  help  the  reader  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  meaning : 

The  hill  near  our  house  grows  daily  more- 
beautiful.  It  will  80<*n  be  a  carpet  of' 
asphodels,  tulips,  and  crocuses  ;  the  sprouts- 
are  breaking  through  the  soil ;  every  shower 
quickens  them,  till  I  can  almost  see  them 
grow.  The  little  group  of  olive  trees,  with 
their  knotted,  gnarled,  twisted  stems,  and 
delicate  slender  branches,  are  contradictions 
beyond  expression  and  a  perpetual  delight 
to  me.  One  moment  the  foliage  is  a  dark 
bluish  green,  almost  black  in  some  aspects, 
and  of  a  somewhat  grave  and  solemn  ex- 
pression. At  the  least  breath  of  the  west 
wind,  it  is  stirred  with  a  rustling  silvery 
ripple,  and  the  whole  tree  laughs  and 
sparkles  with  light  We  have  also  a  group 
of  poplars,  towering  over  the  savage  mass 
of  spiked  aloes  and  prickly  cacti.  Dwarf 
palms  cover  the  hills  as  ferns  do  in  our  own 
Wales  and  £ngland.  I  walk  to  my  sketch- 
ing place  by  banks  as  thick  with  white  and 
pink  cyclamen  as  a  Sussex  laoe  with  prim- 
roses m  May.  I  have  seen  Swiss  moun- 
tains and  Lombard  plains,  Scotch  lochs  and 
Welsh  mountains,  but  never  anything  so 
unearthly,  so  delicate,  so  aerial,  as  these 
long  stretches  of  blue  mountain  and  shining 
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sea,  the  dark  cypresses  reliered  against  a 
backgroand  of  a  thousand  dainty  tints, 
and  the  miissive  white  Moorish  houses 
gleaming ont  from  the  grey  mysterious  greon 
of  the  olive  woods. 

Equally  good  is  the  following 
from  another  accomplished  hand. 
The  description  is  of  a  ride  to 
Teniet-el-Haad  some  years  ago : 

We  left  Algiers  for  Blidah  on  horseback. 
The  day  was  intensely  hot ;  the  dust  blowing 
in  clouds  and  covering — the  time  is  May — 
the  cactuses,  just  putting  forth  their  frills 
of  golden  flowers.  Charming  little  Blidah  I 
Encircled  with  orange  trees,  it  shines  out 
in  the  evening  light  like  a  bright  young 
fiBtce  under  a  green  garland.  Our  ten  hours' 
ride  to  Milianah  lay  first  through  the 
Metidja,  then  through  a  wild,  mountainous 
country.  At  first  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  totally  uninhabited  and  uncultivated, 
but  on  looking  more  carefully  through  the 
brushwood  patches  of  barley  may  be  seen, 
rude  huts  and  camel-hair  tents  hidden  in 
the  ravines,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
tended  by  earth-coloured  Arabs.  Next  day 
we  were  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  river,  which  was  bounded  by  tamarisk 
and  oleander  trees.  The  tamarisk  was  in 
ffoXi  bloom  and  had  a  delightful  scent;  the 
long  pink  tassel-like  flowers  waving  in  the 
wind  had  a  kind  of  human  grace  and  fas- 
cination about  them,  that  made  me  dream 
of  transformed  princesses. 

Such  descriptions  are  real  pic- 
tures, and  I  wish  that  space  per- 
mitted of  longer  extracts  from  the 
same  sources. 

So  much  still  remains  to  be  said, 
that  I  feel  when  nearing  the  end 
of  my  task  as  if  it  had  only  just 
begun.  Who  can  write  of  Algeria 
without  saying  a  word  about  its 
literature?  We  have  not  been 
overwhelmingly  dosed,  perhaps, 
with  works  of  Algerian  travel  in 
England,  though  there  are  quite 
enough  upon  that  subject  as  upon  al- 
most every  other.  But,  as  was  only 
natural  on  Franco-African  soil,  an 
entire  literature  has  sprung  up,  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  must  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  vigorous  and  pleasing 
one.  Good  descriptions  of  travel 
and  natural  scenery  abound,  and 
great  attention  has  been  paid  by 
archaeologists  to  the  antiquities  of 


the  country;  but  the  genius  of 
Algeria  must  be  looked  for  in  such 
works  as  the  highly  poetic  and  little 
known  Drames  du  Desert,  which 
has  met  with  very  inadequate  recog- 
nition even  in  France.  I  know 
of  no  literary  production  in  the 
long  caialogae  of  Algerian  works 
familiar  to  me  which  can  compare 
with  it.  The  very  life  of  the  desert 
is  here,  its  colour,  its  passion,  its 
savageness  and  archaic  freedom. 

For  originality  and  vigour, 
though  of  a  wholly  dififerent  cha- 
racter, I  am  inclined  to  place  the 
Scenes  des  Bureaux  Arahes  next  on 
the  list.  Both  works  are  quite 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  to  say 
that  is  to  say  a  good  deal  in  the 
days  of  mere  achievement  and 
disguised  imitation.  So  many 
excellent  works,  topographical, 
ethnological,  and  historic,  exist  in 
Algeria,  that  the  intending  tra- 
veller will  have  no  difl&culty  in 
procuring  plenty  of  information 
from  accepted  sources,  such  as  the 
learned  works  of  Generals  Daumas 
and  Hanneton  upon  the  Kabyles 
and  Kabylia,  of  Henri  Duveyrier  on 
the  Touaregs  and  the  Sahara,  also 
the  works  of  M.  Letoumeau ;  whilst 
among  interesting  and  picturesque 
works  about  Algeria  generally,  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  MM. 
Clamageran,  Fromentin,  Villacroee, 
and  Bombonnel,  the  tiger-slayer. 

Interesting  specimens  of  Arab 
culture  are  the  grammatical  works 
of  Sidi-Ben-Kazem-el-Sedira,  a 
native  professor  of  Arabic  in  one 
of  the  colleges,  and  whose  little 
Orammaire  Franqais-Arahe  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  best  class 
books  ever  written.  The  archaso- 
logical  works  of  M.  Berbrugger 
are  also  noteworthy  in  the  goodly 
catalogue  of  Algerian  literature. 

The  name  of  Bombonnel  reminds 
me  that  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  wild  animals  which  in  former 
days  lent  such  a  halo  of  adventure 
to  Algerian  travel.      Twenty  years 
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ago  the  appearance  of  a  lion  in  the 
villages  near  the  capital  was  no  un- 
common event,  but  the  king  of  the 
forest  has  now  been  driven  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  the  panther 
&r  into  the  woods.  The  ghool- 
like  jackal  and  hyama,  prowlers  in 
the  Arab  cemeteries,  are  abundant, 
but  their  numbers  diminish  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reward  offered  by 
the  Government  for  their  destruc- 
tion. A  &anc  and  a  half  is  paid 
for  every  jackal  killed,  fifteen  for  a 
hyaena,  forty  for  a  lion  and  panther. 
The  skins  belong  to  the  sportsman, 
who  realises  forty  francs  more  for 
the  panther's  skin  and  forty  for  the 
jaw  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
teeth-  You  may  still  occasionally 
smell  the  panther  in  the  forest  of 
Teniet-el-Haad,  bat  even  in  those 
remote  districts  they  are  not  often 
seen  now.  Travellers  will  find 
it  hard  to  choose  between  the 
horrible  laugh  of  the  hyaena,  still 
heaid  in  the  plains,  and  the  shrill 
cry  of  the  jackal,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  even  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers  itself. 
The  jackal  is  often  tamed,  and 
though  exceedingly  mischievous, 
preying  alike  upon  the  poultry 
yard  and  the  fruit  garden,  has  its 
good    qualities.       The    wild    boar 


abounds,  and  is  very  good  eating. 
It  is  said  to  be  tameable,  '  caressing 
as  a  dog,'  and  very  intelligent. 

The  natural  history,  however,  of 
Algeria  requires  a  paper  to  itself. 
Its  flora  and  fauna  have  yet  to  be 
described  in  an  accessible  and  handy 
form  for  the  benefit  of  travellers, 
and  such  a  volame  would  also  prove 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  popular  science  generally. 
Again,  what  good  stories  of  marvel 
and  adventure  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  old  colonists  occur  to  us  as  I 
review  these  Algerian  experiences ! 
But  this  wonderful  country  abounds 
in  such  a  variety  of  interests  that  it 
is  impossible  within  circumscribed 
limits  to  indicate  all.  It  is,  per- 
haps, as  fall  of  curiosities  as  any 
place  in  the  world,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  easv  of 
access.  Every  day  the  provmces 
of  Oran  and  Constantine  are  becom- 
ing safer  and  easier  to  explore,  and, 
as  has  been  already  seen,  these 
offer  perhaps  more  attractions  for 
the  adventuroas  traveller  even  than 
Algeria  itself. 

I  may  mention,  by  the  way,  as 
this  goes  to  press,  that  a  Republican 
victory  is  confidently  looked  for 
throughout  the  colony  in  the  forth- 
coming elections. 

M.  B.-B. 
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CLERICALITY. 


IF  you  wish  to  ronso  the  dormant 
sensibilities  of  a  French  Badi- 
Qal,  it  may  be  done  very  thoroughly 
by  the  mere  mention  of  Les  Cl^ri- 
caax.     He  has  indeed  a  good  many 
objects  of  aversion:  he  hates  the 
Legitimists,  he  hates  the  Imperial- 
ists, he  hates  the  Left  Centre ;  but 
above   all    he    bitterly    hates    the 
Clericals.     And  under  this  title  he 
includes  not  only  the  clergy  but  all 
their  adherents :    those   benighted 
lay  people  who  go  to  chnrch  and  to 
confession,  who  intend  some  day  to 
be  buried  with  religious  rites,  and 
who,  meanwhile,  read  clerical  jour- 
nals and  vote  for  clerical  candidates ; 
all,  in  fact,  who  have  not  renounced 
the  priest  and  all  his  works,  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  that  wicked 
Church,  and  all  the  sinful  works  of 
religion.     No  doubt  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  him.     He  be- 
lieves    firmly,     and    perhaps    not 
wholly    without    reason,  that    the 
priest  lacks  only  the  power  to  seize, 
to  imprison,  to  torture,  to  banish, 
to  bum  him ;  he  believes  that  the 
priest  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
he  considers  evil,  and  that  if  the 
black  army  could  be  disbanded  a 
free  and  enlightened  France  would 
shake     off   the     trammels    of   an 
exploded   superstition,   and   would 
advance  rapidly  towards   the  per- 
fection from  which  only  Christian- 
ity holds  it  back.    And,  so  believing, 
he   shudders   and  grunts   when   a 
priest  with  his  Breviary  under  his 
arm  enters  a  railway   carriage  or 
an  omnibus,  he  abstains  rigorously 
from  all  religious  observances,  and, 
if  the  influence  of  the  female  sex 
at   a    critical  moment  of  his   life 
exacts  from  him  the  concession  of  a 
religious   ceremony  afler  the  civil 
marriage,   he  avenges  himself  bjr 
giving  strict  injunctions   that  no- 


thing of  the  kind  shall  take 
place  at  his  burial.  Jn  short,  he 
behaves  in  a  way  which  contrasts 
curiously  with  the  half-patronising, 
half-impatient,  but  wholly  courte- 
ous and  respectful  bearing  of  the 
average  British  layman  to  the 
average  British  parson. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  French  but 
of  the  British  form  of  Clericality 
that  we  intend  to  write.  French 
clericalism  is  a  political  party,  a 
busy,  pugnacious,  organised  power ; 
British  Clericality  is  a  habit  of 
mind,  an  influence,  a  tone,  a  set  of 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  not  a  poli- 
tical or  social  organisation.  And 
for  this  reason  it  excites  less  enthu- 
siastic hatred  and  admiration.  The 
British  parson  may  sometimes  be 
unpopular;  he  may  and  often  does 
go  out  of  his  way  to  get  into  hot 
water  with  his  parishioners ;  but  he 
is  quite  incapable,  either  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  an  order,  of  exciting 
the  rancorous,  rankling  hatred 
which  a  French  anti-clerical  che- 
rishes for  *  toute  cette  pretraille-li.' 
Even  the  Nonconformist  deacon, 
hard  as  he  may  try,  seldom  suc- 
ceeds in  thoroughly  hating  the 
proud  priest  over  the  way  at  the 
rectory,  who,  quite  unconscious  of 
being  a  bloated  aristocrat,  drops  in 
every  now  and  then  to  have  a  chat 
across  the  counter,  and  who  sent  a 
mould  of  prelatical  jelly  when  his 
child  was  lying  ill.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  easy  to  feel  any 
strong  enthusiasm  for  the  Anglican 
type  of  cleric.  The  Roman  priest, 
if  once  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that 
his  cause  is  Divine,  can  be  magnified 
into  a  hero :  he  is  indeed  i/  Orjpioy 
li  OtoQ — either  more  or  less  than  a 
man ;  he  inspires  either  hatred  or 
awe.  But  his  English  brother  does 
not  call  up   such  strong  feelings ; 
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it  is  impossible  very  seriously  to  ' 
detest  or  veiy  intensely  to  revere  a 
man  of  whom  neither  the  faults  nor  . 
the  virtues  are  usually  on  a  heroic 
scale.  The  parishioners  criticise 
and  grumble  at  their  rector — they 
would  not  be  Englishmen  if  they 
did  not ;  and  very  often  in  country 
parishes  the  rector  is  the  only  man 
of  sufficient  importance  to  criticise 
and  to  grumble  at — ^but  still  on  the 
whole  he  suits  them,  and  if  he  goes 
away  they  will  give  him  a  testi- 
monial, or  if  he  dies  they  will  put 
up  a  window  in  his  memory,  and 
when  the  new  rector  comes  they 
will  use  the  old  one's  name  to  make 
him  uncomfortable,  and  will  say: 
*  It  wasn't  so  in  Mr.  So-and-So's 
time.'  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
clergymen  who  are  strongly  loved — 
some  who  are  strongly  hated ;  but 
with  most  the  feeling  is  something 
between  the  two  :  *  There  the  par- 
son is,  and  we  must  make  the  best 
of  him ;  after  alU  he  is  not  a  bad 
kind  of  fellow.  We  can't  do  without 
parsons,  and  very  likely  if  we  were 
in  his  place  we  shouldn't  do  as  well 
as  he  does ;  he  has  his  fads,  but  all 
parsons  have  them — it's  their  way ; 
80  let  us  ask  him  to  dinner  next 
Friday — no,  not  Friday,  he  has  a 
fad  about  that,  hasn't  he  ?  Satur- 
day— no,  he  doesn't  like  Saturday ; 
bother  the  parson,  why  won't  he 
fit  in?' 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that 
in  various  ways,  social  and  poli- 
tical,  it  is  difficult  to  make  him  fit 
in.  It  is  not  that  there  is  auy  deep- 
seated  antipathy  between  clergy 
and  laity— probably  in  no  country 
except  the  United  States  does  a 
better  feeling  prevail  between  them 
— but  there  is  something  about  the 
clergy  which  causes  a  sort  of  super- 
ficial irritation  in  the  lay  mind, 
which  finds  its  expression  not  in 
curses  .  but  in  grumbles— not  in 
the  French  howl  of  *  k  bas  les 
pr^tres ! '  but  in  the  English  growl 
of  *  Bother  the  parson  ! '    And  if  an 


explanation  is  sought  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, it  must  be  found  in  the 
gradual  growth  and  increase  of  what 
we  have  ventured  to  call  Clericaliiy, 
an  ecclesiastical  and  social  develop- 
ment of  which  we  propose  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  bearings. 

It  was  remarked  not  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  article  in  the 
Go7itemporary  Review,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  the  clergy,  which 
fifty  years  ago  had  all  but  died  out, 
has  since  that  time  been  revived 
under  the  influence  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  Mr.  Gladstone  adds 
that  he  thinks  the  party  of  costume 
were  in  the  right — a  question  on 
which  the  general  opinion  may  pro- 
bably be  on  his  side,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  we  are  not  concerned  to 
discuss.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  distinction  of  dress  has  not 
only  been  revived,  it  has  been  in- 
tensified and  made  more  pro- 
nounced. The  dress  which  five- 
and-tweuty  years  ago  would  have 
been  the  badge  of  a  very  extreme 
*  Pusoyite '  is  now  worn  by  the 
young  Evangelical  curate;  the  'dog- 
collar  '  and  *  M.B.  waistcoat '  have 
almost  universally  superseded  the 
unobtrusive  white  tie  and  the  suit 
of  ordinary  cut,  though  dark  hue, 
which  formerly  suggested  without 
placarding  the  clerical  vocation  of 
its  wearer.  Formerly  when  a  young 
man  took  orders,  he  simply  men- 
tioned to  his  tailor  that  he  wished 
for  a  dark  suit  of  clothes ;  now  he 
changes  his  tailor  altogether  and 
enters  a  Gothic  shop,  where  he  is 
measured  for  a  straight  waistcoat, 
a  long  cassock,  and  other  mysterious 
garments,  of  which  the  very  names 
are  unknown  to  the  profane — a  shop 
into  which  the  nnordained  male 
would  no  more  dare  to  penetrate 
than  he  would  into  the  fitting-rooms 
of  a  Regent  Street  milliner,  and  in 
which  his  presence  would  call  up 
almost  as  many  blushes  as  it  would 
in  the  last-named  establishment. 
Nor  does  the  young  cleric  cover  hia 
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(still  antonsured)  locks  with  a  hat 
bonght  at  a  common  Bond  Street 
hatter's ;  just  as  the  clerical  tailor 
occapies  a  sort  of  neutral  gronnd 
between  the  lay  tailor  and  the  mil- 
liner, so  between  Lincoln  and  Ben- 
nett's  and  Brandon's  stands  the 
ecclesiastical  artist  to  whom  we  owe 
the  priest's  hat,  a  creation  before 
which  the  episcopal  shovel  itself 
must  shrink  away  ashamed  as  a 
secular  and  erastian  thing.  No 
doubt  the  more  extreme  forms .  of 
clerical  costume  are  usually  symbols 
of  other  extravagances ;  but  it  re- 
mains  true  that  the  average  is  much 
more  markedly  and  strikingly  cle- 
rical than  it  used  to  be. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  worth 
while  noticing  these  trivialities  if 
they  were  not  an  outward  expres- 
sion of  a  not  unimportant  fact — 
that  increase  and  development  of 
Clericality  of  which  we  spoke  just 
now.  It  is  not  in  dress  alone  that 
clergymen  have  become  and  are 
becoming  more  clerical.  In  their 
habits,  their  amusements,  their 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  they  and 
the  laity  are  moving  along  diverg- 
ing lines.  It  is  true,  as  we  ad- 
mitted in  a  former  article,  that 
this  is  to  some  extent  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  more  complete  carry- 
ing out  of  the  division  of  labour 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
busy  age ;  the  barrister  is  more  ex- 
clusively a  barrister,  the  member 
of  Parliament  is  more  exclusively 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the 
clergyman  more  exclusively  a 
clergyman,  than  he  was  in  the 
more  easy-going  days  of  our  fathers : 
if  the  stream  is  to  do  more  work,  it 
must  be  narrowed  as  well  as  deep- 
ened. But  from  whatever  cause 
or  combination  of  causes  it  may 
spring,  the  increasing  Clericality  of 
the  clergy  is  very  far  from  being 
a  gain.  With  all  his  faults,  we  are 
inclined  to  regret  the  old-fashioned 
country  parson,  who  knew  a  horse 
when  he  saw  him,  who  now  and 


then  rode  out  to  the  meet,  who 
laughed  at  his  own  fine  old  stories 
over  the  squire's  fine  old  port,  who 
knew  how  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  farmers'  wives,  who  was  a 
parson  if  you  will,  but  an  English 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world 
first,  and  who  would  have  been 
considerably  astonished  if  anybody 
had  called  him  a  priest.  His  idei^ 
of  a  clergyman's  work  may  have 
been  a  low  one  according  to  the 
modem  standard,  but  it  was  well  up 
to  that  of  his  own  day,  and  at  any 
rate  he  did  not  keep  his  parish  in  a 
state  of  chronic  irritation,  nor  flurry 
the  farmer's  wife  over  her  tea  by 
enlarging  on  the  duty  of  attending 
week-day  services,  nor  keep  his 
churchwarden  in  the  fidgets  during 
the  whole  of  the  Sunday  service 
for  fear  of  what  might  be  coming 
next,  nor  put  his  gardener  and  his 
button-boy  in  the  chancel  to  ex- 
cruciate his  congregation's  ears  with 
execrable  Gregorians  more  execrably 
sung.  He  was  a  good  old  Tory ;  he 
didn't  trouble  himself  much  about 
ideals,  for  the  actual  seemed  to  him 
pleasant  enough  ;  he  held  miserably 
inadequate  views  on  primary  educa- 
tion ;  but  still  he  was  an  honest, 
cheery,  outspoken  Englishman,  who 
looked  you  full  in  the  face,  and  who 
lived,  and  walked,  and  felt  like  a 
man,  and  not  like  a  priest.  Hia 
preaching  was  not  very  learned,  nor 
very  rousing,  nor  very  full  of  unc- 
tion, but  still  it  was  manly,  and 
simple,  and  in  tune  with  his  people's 
minds,  and  not  about  clerical  fadsand 
ecclesiasticisms.  No  doubt  it  was 
time  that  he  made  way  for  a  younger 
and  more  active  type ;  no  doubt  his 
successor  has  done  a  great  deal — he 
has  restored  the  church  and  smart- 
ened up  the  churchyard,  and  rebuilt 
the  schools — but  still  somehow  there 
is  an  official,  not  to  say  a  priggish, 
air  about  it  all,  and  in  listening 
to  his  regular  intoning  one  seems  to 
miss  the  expressive,  if  unecclesiasti- 
cal,  roll  of  the  dear  rector's  voice. 
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We  have  said  that  the  French 
clericals  are  an  organised  political 
party,  while  English  Clericality  as- 
sumes a  milder  form.    And  yet  it 
mnst  be  admitted  that  the  English 
scarcely  less  than  the  French  clergy 
are  apt  to  regard  political  qnestions 
with  exclnsive  reference  to  their 
own  class  interests.     Of  late  years 
qnestions    bearing    more    or    less 
directly    on    the    endowments    of 
the  Charch  and  the  statns  of  the 
clergy  have  been  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front,  each  Session  of 
Parliament  has  had  its  series  of 
ecclesiastical  debates,  nntU  it  has 
become  a  stock  argument  with  Libe- 
rationists  that  the  Church  stops  the 
way,  and  must  be  ordered  to  move 
on.      Nor    is    this    an    unhealthy 
symptom;  it  is  better  that  people 
should  take  an  interest  even  if  it 
be   only  in   the  externals   of   the 
Church  than  that  they  should  pass 
by  all  such  matters  as  beneath  their 
notice.     But  what  we  are  to  re- 
mark   now    is,   that  in    all  these 
questions  the  attitude  of  the  clergy 
has  been  a  clerical  and  not  a  national 
one  ;  that  they  have  as  a  body,  and 
with  exceptions  all  the  more  pro- 
minent from  their  paucity,  asked  not 
what  is  best  for  the  nation,  but  what 
will    best   secure   'our'    influence, 
*  our  •  position,  *  our '  pay  ?   Take  the 
Irish  Church  question.     Ingenious 
attempts  were  made,  no  doubt,  to 
base  the  opposition  to  disestablish, 
ment    on  the  organic  identity  of 
the  Protestant  establishment  with 
the  ancient  Church  of  St  Patrick, 
but  the  real  argument  that  united 
the  English  clergy  was  the  Proxi^ 
mvs   Ucalegon    cry — the  fear  that 
Parliament  having  once  tasted  eccle- 
siastical blood  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  it  had  worried  the  English 
flock.   Take  the  Education  question. 
The  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  clergy  in  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years  must  have  secured  them  an 
almost    undisputed    supremacy  in 


this  matter  but  for  their  own  short- 
sighted policy.  But  from  the  first 
it  has  been  evident  that,  with  the 
great  majority,  a  genuine  leal  for 
education  has  been  less  influential 
than  an  eager  spirit  of  partisanship, 
which  refused  all  co-operation  or 
compromise  with  those  who  did  not 
accept  Church  teaching  in  its  fulness. 
Hence  the  jealousy  of  Govemmenir 
interference  which  led  so  many  to 
refuse  all  participation  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant;  hence  the  wronff- 
headedness  which  for  years  fougnt 
against  the  Conscience  clause  as  an 
invention  of  the  enemy ;  hence  the 
terror  of  school  boards,  which  still 
possesses  the  country  clergy  to  an 
extent  which  is  quite  unintelligible 
to  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
their  working.  Take  the  AgricuU 
tural  Labourers  question.  No  class 
of  men  has  had  such  opportunities 
as  tiie  clergy  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  position  and 
the  wants  of  the  labourers.  Nor 
have  the  clei*gy  been  wanting  in 
sympathy  with  the  workine  class. 
Schools,  Clothing  Clubs,  Coal  Clubs, 
Penny  Banks,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  a  well-organised  country 
parish,  testify  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  on  their  behalf. 
And  yet  when  for  the  first  time  the 
labourers  showed  some  indepen- 
dence, some  desire  to  help  them- 
selves and  to  unite  for  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  their 
order,  they  were  met  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  almost  universally 
by  coldness,  by  discouragement 
even  by  obloquy.  And  yet  what 
an  opportunity  there  was  for  the 
clergy  to  step  forward  as  mediators 
between  class  and  class ;  to  denounce 
selfishness  and  narrowness  and  bit- 
terness on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other ;  to  point  out  to  the  fJEirmers 
and  landlords  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  old  feudal  re- 
lation any  longer,  and  that  the 
labourer  had  as  good  a  right  to 
make  the  best  bargain  he  could  for 
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Lis  labour  i^  thej.  bad  for  ibeir 
&rmpprodaoe  or  for  tbeir  land  i  and 
to  Bbow  the  laboorers .  tbat .  exag- 
geration and  impracticable  demands 
would  only  defeat  tbeir  own  end, 
and  ibat  if  tbej  wisbqd  to  be 
independent  tbej  must  earn  tbeir 
independence  by  /self-reliance,  self- 
control,  indnstiy,  and  frugality.  It 
is  true  tbat  tbe  labourers'  CTnion  bas 
made  mistakes — perbaps  tbey  would 
baye  made  fewer  if  tbey  bad  bad 
better  advisers;  it  is  true  tbat 
tbeir  self-constituted  organ,  tbe 
Lahowrera*  Chronicle,  bas  used  mucb 
bitter  and  pinjusii^ble  language; 
but  anyone  wbo  could  discern  tbe 
sigpfl  of  tbe  .times,  must  have  seen 
tbat  tbe  movement  was  a  genuine 
one,  and  tbat  wbat  it  needed  was 
advice,  direction,  and  moderating 
influence  at  tbe  bands  of  disin- 
terested but  friendly  critics.  But 
tbe  clergy  as  a  body  tbougbt  more 
of  retaining  tbeir  bold  upon  tbe 
labouring  class  tban  of  raising 
tbem  to  a  position  of  independence ; 
tbey  wanted  to  keep  tbem  in  stuiu 
piqnlUvri  instead  of  belping  tbem 
gradually  to  tbink  and  act  for  tbem- 
selves ;  and  so,  like  many  an  anxious 
but  ill-judging  parent  wbo  treats 
bis  son  as  a  boy  wben  be  is  grown 
to  man's  estate,  tbey  forfeited  tbe 
bealtby,  because  free  and  intelligent, 
allegiance  wbicb  tbey  migbt  bave 
won,  and  let  slip  an  opportunity 
wbicb  can  never  occur  again.  Like 
George  III.,  wbo  could  see  in  tbe 
revolted  American  colonies  notbing 
but  ungrateful  rebels,  tbey  could  not 
see  tbat  tbe  time  for  independence 
was  come,  and  so,  wben  tbat  in- 
dependence is  finally  and  fully  won, 
tbey  will  n^iss  tbe  reward  of  tbe 
grateful  loyalty  of  free  bearts 
wbicb  migbt  easily  bave  been  tbeirs. 
Or,  once  more,  take  tbe  foreign 
policy  of  tbe  nation ;  bere  surely 
tbe  clergy  migbt  bave  stood  fortb, 
not  as  political  agitators,  not  as 
members  of  a  political  party,  but 


on  tbe  bigber  ground  of  propbets 
of  rigbteousness,  commissioned  to 
declare  to  tbe  nation  tbose  element- 
ary duties— «o  universally  acknow-. 
lodged  in  tbeory,  yet  so  often  over- 
looked in  practice— tbat  we  sbould 
do  to  otbers  as  we  would  bave 
tbem  do  to  us ;  tbat  we  sbould  be 
just  and  fear  not ;  tbat  t{0  do  jios- 
tice  and  relieve  tbe  oppressed  is 
better  tban  asserting  our  own 
rigbts  and  maintaining  our  ovm 
influence ;  tbat  to  do  evil  tbat 
good  may .  come  is  forbidden  as 
mucb  to  nations  as  to  individuals. . 
But,  for  tbe  most  part,  tbese  tbings  . 
bave  been  too  remote  from  tbeir. 
own  interests  for  tbe  clergy  to  feel 
strongly  about  tbem ;  tbe  question 
of  tbe  Canada  Clergy  Reserves 
stirred  tbem  more  deeply  tban  tbe 
war  witb  Bussia  for  tbe  mainten-  . 
ance  of  tbe  Turkisb  power  in 
Europe ;  tbey  were  more  sbocked 
at  tbe  disendowment  of  tbe  Irisb 
Cburcb  tban  at  tbe  war  witb 
Gbina  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe 
opium  traf&c.  Tbey  would  not 
consciously  refuse  to  support  a 
noble  cause,  or  commit  an  act  of 
oppression  on  a  weaker  neigbbonr, 
but  tbey  are  too  apt  to  identify 
tbe  interests  of  tbe  Cburcb  witb 
tbose  of  Christianity,  and  tbe  in- 
-  terests  of  the  clergy  witb  tbe 
intereste  of  tbe  Cburcb.  People 
often  say  tbat  tbe  clergy  ougbt  not 
to  meddle  witb  politics;  tbat  by 
doing  so  tbey  are  lowering  tbeir 
position  and  destroying  tbeir  influ- 
ence ;  tbat  they  bave  bigber  and 
holier  subjects  to  attend  to ;  but  if 
it  were  once  felt  tbat  tbe  clergy 
bad  no  interests  to  maintain  but 
those  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
brotherly  kindness  and  humanity, 
tbat  tbey  bad  something  qf 
tbe  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  wbo  was 
willing  that  he  himself  sbould  be 
accursed  for  the  sake  of  bis 
brother-men,  and  that  if  their  voice 
were  beard  it  would  be  in  no  nar* 
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rower  cause  than  that  of  humanity,^ 
it  wonld  soon  be  acknowledged  that 
politics  in  the  highest  sense  were 
not  out  of  place  in  the  pnlpit. 

And  so  again  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  Disestablishment.  It 
is  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
discussed  simply  with  reference  to 
the  good  of  the  nation  at  large.  If 
the  Establishment  of  the  Church  is 
good  for  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  if  its  abolition  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of 
England,  let  it  be  maintained;  if 
not,  let  it  be  removed.  But  if  the 
clergy  are  content  to  fight  the 
battle  on  the  lower  ground  of  the 
interest  of  their  order,  to  make  it  a 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  influence  and  prestige  and 
exclusive  claims,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  that  the  victory  will  not 
rest  with  them,  and  that  what 
might  perhaps  have  been  preserved 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation  will  be 
swept  away  if  it  is  made  a  mere 
matter  of  class  privilege.  The 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  fond  of  being  called  the  national 
clergy ;  let  them  prove  themselves 
80,  and  their  position  is  secure. 

There  is  another  phase  of  Cleri- 
cality  which  is  a  striking  feature  in 
the  Church  of  England  at  the 
present  day,  and  which  is  silently, 
affecting  its  character  more  than 
most  people  are  aware  of — namely, 
the  vast  increase  of  activity  in  its 
diocesan  organisation.  In  tne  good 
old  days,  when  the  Bishop  of  LJan- 
dafi*  resided  on  the  banks  of  Win- 
dermere and  never  entered  l^is 
diocese  for  twenty  years  ;  when  the 
Bishop  of  London,  being  asked  for 
a  charity  sermon,  replied  that  he 
preached  only  once  a  year  and  that 
this  one  discourse  was  already  be- 
spoken; when  bishops  in  general 
were  real  dignitaries  and  not  mere 


cassocked  season-ticket  holders ; 
and  when,  if  the  clergy  of  any 
diocese  had  wished  to  present  a 
memorial  to  their  ordinary,  they 
might  very  appropriately  have 
addressed  him  in  the  words  of 
Tertullos,  '  Seeing  that  by  thee  we 
enjoy  great  quietness ; '  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  organisation  of 
the  Church  of  England  sat  lightly 
and  loosely  on  her  members.  But 
we  have  changed  all  that.  Since 
the  day  when  Sydney  Smith  wrote 
with  dismay  of  Bishop  Blomfield's 
*  ungovernable  passion  for  business,' 
that  baleful  passion  has  infected 
well-nigh  the  whole  episcopal 
bench.  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
activity  of  the  head  has  communi- 
cated itself  to  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  organisation,  until  an. 
electric  current  of  episcopal  influ- 
ence runs  through  diocesan  synods, 
archidiaconal  conferences,  ruri- 
decanal  chapters,  until  its  ultimate 
vibrations  reach  the  Peter  Plymleys 
who  *live  fourteen  miles  from  a 
market  town,  and,  from  long  resi- 
dence upon  their  livings,  have 
become  a  kind  of  holy  vegetables.' 
Formerly,  if  a  clergyman  let  his 
bishop  alone,  the  bishop  was  quite 
ready  to  let  him  alone;  now, 
pastoral  letters,  episcopal  man- 
Jlatcs,  papers  of  inquiry,  reports, 
^bulated  statistics,  forms  to  be 
filled  up,  circulate  briskly  between 
palace  and  parsonage ;  and  that 
which  is  lacking  in  the  personal  ac- 
tivity of  the  diocesan  is  filled  up  by 
the  reflected  energies  of  the  arch- 
deacons, the  rural  deans,  the  school 
inspectors,  the  secretaries  of  dio- 
cesan boards,  and  all  the  graduated 
hierarchy  through  which  the  word 
of  conmiand  is  passed  from  the 
commanding  officer  to  the  private 
soldiers.  Indeed,  there  are  English 
dioceses  which  are  approaching  to 


*  The  Bishop  of  Manchester's  memorable  letter  on  the  Agricultural  Lock-out,  and  his 
more  recent  letter  on  Lord  Derby's  reply  to  the  deputation  on  the  Eastern  Question  (the 
Times,  July.  1 8,  1876),  are  signal  instances  of  the  legitimate  interference  of  a  deigj- 
man  in  politics. 
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the  consnminatioii  described  by  a 
French  prelate:  'Mj  clergy  is  an 
army :  when  I  say — March !  it 
marches.'  Now  this  is,  of  course,  in 
itself  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
old  torpor  and  disorganisation ;  but 
is  there  not  a  questionable  side  to 
it  P  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  the 
bishop  becoming  not  merely  what 
his  name  denotes — the  overseer,  but 
the  type  and  monld  of  the  whole 
diocese,  so  that  a  High-Chnrch 
bishop  will  have  a  High-Chnrch 
diocese,  an  Evangelical  bishop  an 
Evangelical  diocese,  and  a  moderate 
bishop  a  moderate  diocese?  No 
doubt,  where  an  exceptionally 
liberal-minded  bishop  has  to  do 
with  an  exceptionally  independent 
clergyman,  this  danger  is  imaginary ; 
bnt  in  ordinary  cases,  especially  if 
the  clergyman's  Hving  is  small  and 
his  feunily  large,  and  the  bishop's 
patronage  desirable,  there  is  a  very 
great  temptation  for  the  clergyman 
to  adopt  the  tone  of  his  diocesan, 
and  to  become  in  fact  the  bishop's 
curate,  instead  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  officer,  respon- 
sible to  his  bishop  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  law.  It  is  not 
an  unknown  thing  for  a  clergyman, 
himself  probably  assured  of  the 
episcopal  favour,  to  suggest  gravely 
that  the  beneficed  clergy  ought  to 
be  dismissible  at  the  bishop's  plea- 
sure; and  there  has  been  at  least 
one  prelate  of  late  years  whose 
admirers  copied  not  only  his  phrase- 
ology and  his  style,  but  (so  far  as 
they  could  be  imitated)  the  very 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  even  the 
arrangement  of  his  hair.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  effect  of  the 
transfer  of  a  diocese  from  an  Evan- 
gelical to  a  High- Church  incumbent 
tell  us  that  it  is  as  if  a  wave  had 
swept  over  the  parishes  and  changed 
the  face  of  ecclesiastical  nature. 
And  if  we  mav  trust  the  newspaper 
reports  of  diocesan  synods,  the 
behaviour  of  those  reverend  as- 
semblies in  the  presence  of  their 


right  reverend  president  might  be 
for  the  most  part  fitly  described 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  of  the  '  Be- 
jected  Addresses ' — 

Obedient  Yamea 
Answer'd  Amen, 
And  did 
As  he  was  bid. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  real  danger  of 
the  English  clergy  gradually  sur- 
rendering their  traditional  indepen- 
dence, and  becoming,  hke  the 
modem  French  priesthood,  mere 
echoes  and  satellites  of  their  bishop. 
But  could  anything  be  conceived 
more  fatal  than  this  to  the  character 
both  of  the  episcopate  and  of  the 
priesthood,  not  to  say  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church  and  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  laity?  We  lament 
frequently  our  unhappy  divisions, 
but  unity,  or  rather  uniformity,  is 
too  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  independence.  How  keenly 
alive  Charles  Kingsley  was  to  this 
danger,  appears  from  the  account 
in  his  Life  of  his  refusal  to  answer 
a  set  of  unauthorised  questions, 
circulated  by  his  Archdeacon,  the 
late  Bishop  Wigram.  Bishops, 
no  doubt,  are  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  humanity,  but 
still  our  bishops  are  men,  and 
the  attitude  of  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  clergy  in  the 
episcopal  presence  is  enough  to  turn 
an  average  bishop's  head  and  an 
average  layman's  stomach. 

The  laity  indeed  have  a  good  deal 
to  put  up  with  in  the  clergy  of  the 
present  day.  They  respect  them 
heartily  and  honour  them  ungrudg- 
ingly for  their  work ;  but  they  often 
wish  that  there  were  less  of  the 
parson  and  more  of  the  man  about 
them.  Look  at  the  preaching  of 
the  present  day.  People  talk  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit : 
the  pulpit  has  more  power  than  it 
ever  had  if  only  its  occupants  knew 
how  to  use  it.  Look  at  a  congrega- 
tion when  a  man  is  griving  them 
not  mere  *  vacant  chaff,'  but  golden 
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grain  which  he  has  threshed  ont 
with  the  sweat  of  his  mind ;  is  there 
any  lack  of  attention  P  Thej  may 
not  agree  with  all  he  says,  their 
stand-point  may  be  different  from 
his,  bat  at  least  he  will  not  have 
to  complain  of  listlessness  and  in- 
difference; he  will  know  that  his 
thoughts  are  taken  into  their  minds 
and  digested,  and,  instead  of  com- 
plaining  of  want  of  influence,  he 
will  feel  almost  oppressed  hj  the 
responsibility  of  so  great  an  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  his  hearers. 
But  why  do  so  many  churches  offer 
so   different  a  spectacle  in  time  of 
sermon?      Because    the    preacher 
speaks  to  the  people  as  a  priest, 
and  not  as  a  man.     He  speaks  as 
if  he  understood  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge ;  as  if  he  possessed 
some  private  and  infallible  source 
of  religious  truth;   as  if  he  stood 
on    an    altogether    different   leyel 
from    his    hearers.     No    doubt    a 
preacher  ought  to  be  able  to  speak 
with   authority,  but   it  should  be 
the  authority  not  of  mere  office, 
but  of  experience,  of  meditation,  of 
reading,  of  discussion ;  and  he  who 
can  speak  with  this  authority  will 
speak  modestly,  and  as  one  who 
from  the  experience  of    his    own 
inner  life   knows   what  is  in  his 
brother-men.     What  can  be  more 
painful  than  to  hear  a  young  man, 
whose  chief  experience  of  life  hither- 
to, perhaps,  has  been  in  the  cricket 
field,  laying  down  the  law  to  his 
grey-haired    hearers,   dictating  to 
them  their   religious  observances, 
complacently  expounding  to  them 
the  mysteries  of    human  life  (of 
which  they  know  so  much  more  than 
he),  assuming  without  the  slightest 
sense  of  incongruity  the  position  of 
an  infallible  teacher  towards  those 
of  whom  he  might  more  fitly  learn? 
What  can  be  more  unprofitable,  in 
an  age  when  the  very  foundations 
of  religious  faith  need  careful  under- 
pinning, than  to  listen  to  sermons 
on  ecclesiastical  trivialities,  on  theo- 


logical technicalities,  Catholic  dis- 
courses or  Protestant  discouBMs 
instead  of  Christian  words  of  com- 
fort and  counsel  P  Truly  in  such 
cases — 

The  hangry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 

In  this  aspect  the  now  almost 
universal  substitution  of  the  sur- 
plice for  the  gown  in  the  pulpit, 
though  doubtless  reasonable  enough 
on  the  grounds  of  convenience  and 
seemliness,  is  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance. For  if  there  was  any 
symboHsm  in  the  matter  at  all,  tte 
academical  govm  meant  that  the 
preacher  was  addressing  his  con- 
gregation simply  as  an  educated 
man — the  surplice  marks  him  as 
the  bearer  of  an  ecclesiastical  office; 
and  certainly  our  younger  preachers 
nowadays  do  not  leave  us  in  much 
doubt  which  of  these  two  charac- 
ters they  prefer. 

It  remains  to  say  something  on 
the  social  aspect  of  Clericality.  Of 
this,  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  is  a 
convenient  badge  and  symbol.  The 
clergy  cannot  indeed  become  com- 
pletely a  priestly  caste  until  they  get 
rid  of  their  wives  or  cease  to  marry 
— neither  of  which  expedients,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  do  they  show  much 
inclination  to  adopt.  But^  short  of 
this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
an  increasing  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in 
England.  Not,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  that  there  is  any  hostility 
between  the  two  orders ;  on  the 
contrary,  no  set  of  men  are  so 
readily  and  heartily  received  in 
society  as  the  clergy;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  certe.in  want  of 
rapportj  a  consciousness  of  moving 
on  a  different  plane,  which  makes 
their  intercourse  less  free  than  it 
might  be.  If  a  lawyer  is  talking  to 
a  medical  man,  each  will  express 
his  opinions  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  other's 
profession  with  some  deference,  no 
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doubt,  bat  still  withoat  reserve; 
but  if  either  of  them  were  talking 
to  a  clergjrman,  unless  he  knew  him 
well  beforehand  and  was  aware  that 
he  was  a  man  of  open  and  liberal 
mind,  he  would  feel  that  if  he 
tonched  on  Charch  matters  or  on 
questions  of  theology  he  was  ven. 
taring  '  per  ignes  sappositos  cineri 
doloso,'  and  that  he  was  running 
the  risk  of  being  come  down 
upon.  There  is  indeed  no  greater 
benefactor  to  the  clergj  than 
one  of  those  &ank  and  outspoken 
laymen  who  insist,  so  to  speak, 
upon  opening  the  windows  and 
giving  them  some  intellectual  ven- 
tilation ;  in  their  dread  of  draughts 
the  clergy  are  apt  to  keep  their 
mental  windows  shut,  until  by 
breathing  always  the  same  air  they 
get  out  of  health,  and  fancy  the 
&ee  air  of  heaven  would  do  them 
harm.  The  young  priest  of  three 
or  four  years*  standing  meets  his 
old  college  friends  who  have  gone 
to  the  bar,  and  finds  somehow  that 
they  are  farther  apart  than  they 
used  to  be ;  he  is  dimly  conscious 
that  they  think  he  has  become  a 
stick,  and  he  finds  that  they  smile 
grimly  when  he  tells  them  that  he 
is  going  to  run  down  to  the  Church 
Congress  for  a  few  days*  holiday ; 
he  had  thought  of  asking  them  to 
come  and  see  him  at  his  curacy, 
but  he  is  not  sure  that  they  would 
enjoy  it ;  and  so  the  old  friendships 
drop  apart,  and  the  young  cleric 
loses  one  point  of  contact  after 
another  with  the  lay  world,  and 
becomes  each  year  somewhat  more 
clerical  and  somewhat  less  human. 
The  Church  Congress !  This  is 
the  very  concentrated  essence,  the 
focus,  of  Clericality.  It  may  be 
true,  as  the  Chuirdian  tells  us,  that 
the  clergy  are  greatly  benefited  by 
being  brought  into  contact  witn 
each  other,  and  by  hearing  the  dis- 
cussion of  Church  questions  from 
all  manner  of  points  of  view  ;  but 
to  the  ordinary  mind  it  would  seem 


as  if  such  gatherings  only  sent  them 
back  to  their  parishes  more  intensely 
clerical,  more  full  of  patent  schemes 
for  turning  out  model  Christians 
all  of  the  same  pattern,  than  they 
left  them.  Of  coarse,  the  Church 
Congress  is  not  confined  to  the 
clergy ;  it  is  attended  by  some  lay- 
men, and  a  vast  number  of  lay 
women  ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  es- 
sentially and  intensely  clerical,  and 
the  average  lay  Churchman  would 
feel  as  much  out  of  his  element  as 
he  would  at  a  ruri-decanal  chapter. 
And  there  is  one  characteristic  of 
the  clerical  mind  which  is  brought 
out  in  perfection  at  a  Church  Con- 
gress— a  kind  of  pettiness  of  view 
which  magnifies  molehills  into 
mountains,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
capable of  looking  at,  or  conceiving 
the  existence  of,  more  than  one  side 
of  a  question.  There  are  doubtless 
among  the  clergy  men  of  broad  and 
statesmanlike  grasp  of  mind — men 
who,  like  the  late  Dean  Milman,  are 
intellectually  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  people ;  but  such  men  do 
not  greatly  afiect  clerical  gatherings 
of  any  kind,  and  Church  Congresses 
least  of  all.  Indeed,  the  present 
age  of  the  Church  is  more  produc- 
tive of  activity  and  bustle  than  of 
quiet  thought.  It  is  developing  a 
type  of  clergyman — useful  enough 
no  doubt,  but  distressing  to  the  soul 
that  loves  repose — whose  ideal  of  the 
clerical  life  is  perpetual  motion. 
Such  men  are  invaluable  as  rural 
deans,  honorary  canons,  diocesan 
inspectors,  secretaries,  and  what 
not;  they  have  the  ear  of  the 
bishop ;  they  organise  Lenten  Mis- 
sions ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
preach  for  societies,  at  choral  fes- 
tivals, at  harvest  thanksgivings; 
they  write  more  letters,  make  more 
speeches,  preach  more  sermons,  and 
travel  more  miles,  in  a  twelvemonth 
than  their  predecessors  did  in  a  long 
lifetime.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  them  as  a  special  gift  of  Provi- 
dence to   our  favoured  age,  as  at 
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once  the  symptoms  and  the  iiutm-  neoeasaiy,  to  prepare  men  (o   do 

ments  of  a  great  revival.    Others  witfaont  ^em ;  whereas  the  whole 

more  profanely  regard  them  as  the  working  of  tlie  spirit  of  which  we 

natni^  ontcome  of  an  t^  which  have  been  speaking  is  to  make  the 

has  produced   railways,    and  tele-  clergy  indispensable,  to  mark  them 

grams,  and  penny  postage,  and  half-  as  a  separate,  sacred,  mystic  class, 

penny  postcards.  to  keep  the    people    in    perpetnat 

We  nave  written  of  Clericality  aa  tutelage.     Women,   and  men  who 

a  phenomenon  of  the  present  day.  are  like  women,  may  perhaps  be  in- 

It  is  tme  that  wherever  yon  have  a  flnenced  by  the  self-assertion  of  a 

settled  ministiy,  Episcopal  or  Pres-  sacerdotal  caste  ;  bat  men  are  snre 

byterian,    established    or    nnestab-  to  be  repelled  by  what  they  cannot 

lished,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  respect  as  gennine.  The  more  manly 

that  caste  feeling  which  is  of  the  and  the  less  priestly  oar  clergy  are, 

essence  of  &    priesthood.     Bnt    it  the  less  will  they  he  snrronnded  by 

cannot  be  denied  that  this  tendency  admiring  devotees,  the  fewer  pre- 

is  specially  strong  in  oar  day,  and  sentfl  of  medifeval  embroidery  will 

it  is  one  which  thinking  men  can  they  receive  ;  batthe  more  vrill  they 

hardly  regard  without  alarm.      For  be  rewarded  by  that  noblest  of  (Jl 

it  oaght  sorely  to  be  the  object  of  rewards,  the  hearty  trust  and  alio- 

all    Christian    ministera    to    efihce  giance  of  free,  thoughtful,  indepen- 

themselves,  to  make  themselves  an-  dent-minded  men. 

B.  B.  B. 
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GARIBALDI  IN  FRANCE. 
Br  Jessie  White  Mario. 


WHEN,  in  1870,  hostilities  com- 
menced between  France  and 
Prussia,  and  the  belligerents  them- 
selves were  scarcely  more  excited 
daring  their  march  on  the  frontier 
of  Lorraine  and  the  Rhineland, 
than  wore  the  Italians  in  watch- 
ing their  movements,  and  scan- 
ning the  respective  chances  of  vic- 
tory, the  King,  the  Court,  the 
Government,  and  the  Moderate 
party,  accustomed  to  depend  on 
France  for  counsel  and  advice,  to  re- 
gard the  Empire  as  their  safeguard 
against  revolution  at  home,  offered 
up  fervent  prayers  for  the  success 
of  French  arms ;  while  from  the 
people,  the  volunteers,  the  Liberals 
within  and  without  the  House — in 
whose  hearts  the  insolent  *  JamaU  ' 
of  Rouher  rankled  as  deeply  as  did 
the  actual  massacres  of  Mentana — 
there  went  up  to  the  God  of  battles 
David's  prayer : 

*  Give  them  according  to  their 
deeds  and  according  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  endeavours ;  give  them 
after  the  work  of  their  hands,  ren- 
der to  them  their  desert.' 

For  us  the  victories  of  Wissem- 
burg  and  Woerth  were  as  victories 
our  own.  *  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served 
us,*  was  the  cry  of  each  nnregenerate 
heart ;  and  when  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember the  telegraphic  wires  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic, 
still  there  was  no  softening  towards 
the  vanquished,  no  feeling  that 
Republican  France  would  atone  for 
the  sins  of  Imperial  France.  Did 
notLamartine  in  1848  declare  that 
Nice  must  be  made  a  French  pro- 
vince ?  And  were  they  not  repub- 
lican soldiers  who  murdered  the 
Roman  Republic  in  1848  ?  Seeing 
that  France  was  compelled,  for  her 


own  defence,  to  recall  her  troops 
from  Rome,  the  Italians  naturally 
considered  that  now  or  never  was 
their  time  for  taking  possession  of 
their  capital.  The  Government 
would  have  preferred  to  send  an 
Italian  army  across  the  Alps  to 
assist  the  French,  and  receive  in 
return  the  permission  to  enter 
Rome.  But  Sedan  compelled  them 
to  refrain.  The  cry,  *  To  Rome  !  to 
Rome  !'  echoed  from  the  Alps  to  the 
sea.  Mazzini  was  a  prisoner  at 
Gaeta,  Garibaldi  again  blockaded  at 
Caprera :  the  people  resolute,  repeat- 
ing the  old — 

Se  no  non ! 

*  With  you  if  you  choose  ;  without 
you  if  you  hesitate ;  against  you  if 
you  oppose  us.'  Clearly  there  was 
no  choice  between  revolution  and  a 
march  on  Rome.  King  and  minis- 
ters knew  alike  that  the  crown  of 
Italy  was  once  more  in  the  balance. 
Then  with  trembling  lips  and 
quivering  voice  the  Catholic  King 
of  Italy  gave  orders  for  the  royiJ 
army  to  march  Homewards,  but  to 
halt  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
Holy  City.  Generals  Cadoma, 
Angioletti,  and  Bixio  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  even  then  it  was  hoped 
that  the  bitter  cup  need  not  be 
drained  to  the  dregs.  But  the  im- 
perative will  of  the  nation  rendered 
the  consummation  of  the  *  gran 
sacrilegio*  inevitable.  The  pious 
commander  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  ordered  that  not  a  cannon  shot 
should  be  turned  against  the  Leonine 
City,  nor  a  shot  be  answered  to  the 
shots  of  its  defenders.  And  under 
the  gate  of  San  Pancrazio,  Bixio  re- 
mained exposed  for  full  four  hours 
to  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  the 
veteran  of  the  Roman  Republic 
chafing  and  fuming  in    vain,  and 
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compelled  to  point  the  royal  guns 
on  objects  less  profane. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  Anrelian 
wall,  and  the  Italian  troops  entered 
Rome,  preceded  by  the  letter  of  *  the 
most  hnmble,  most  obedient,  most 
devoted  son  of  the  Holy  Father,' 
informing  his  Sanctity  that  *  only 
to  save,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  Papal  tiara  and  the  Royal  crown 
from  the  cosmopolitan  revolution 
now  menacing  on  all  sides,  had  he, 
the  King  of  Italy,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  entering  Rome,  in 
order  to  maintain  and  occupy  such 
positions  as  were  indispensable  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
peninsula  and  the  security  of  the 
Holy  See: 

The  Italians,  caring  little  how 
the  deed  was  done,  so  that  the  tem- 
poral power  was  suppressed,  the 
State  established,  and  unity  an  ac- 
complished fact,  exulted.  Europe, 
and  the  world  in  general,  amid  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  plaint  of 
fallen  emperors,  found  time  to  note 
the  event,  and  to  cry — Bravo  ! 

Vainly  the  king  tried  to  save  the 
Leonine  City  for  the  Pope,  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  votes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber 
to  be  taken !  On  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber 47,000  Romans,  marching  in 
columns — sculptors,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, working  men,  and  the  re- 
turned exiles  bringing  up  the  rear — 
deposited  in  the  urn  placed  in  the 
Capitol  47,000  yeas,  which  pro- 
claimed Rome  the  capital  of  United 
Italy. 

And  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Leonine  City,  whose  entire  liveli- 
hood depended  on  the  dominion  of 
the  priests,  placed  an  urn  on  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  their 
yeas  were  added  to  those  of  their 
fellow-citizens ;  and  the  Pope  was 
powerless  to  compel,  as  Victor 
Emanuel  was  powerless  to  refuse, 
their  allegiance. 

To  me  the  fact  of  One  Italy,  with 
Rome  for  its  capital,  seemed  the 
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most    astounding   phenomenon   of 
modem  times. 

But  yesterday  Mazzini  was,  for 
all  but  a  chosen  few,  a  Utopist,  a 
dreamer,  a  madman.  Now  his 
dream  was  realised.  The  martyrs 
had  not  died  in  vain.  For  me  the 
artist's  Rome  had  no  attraction; 
the  Christian's  Rome  was  equally 
uninteresting.  My  one  delight  was 
to  wander  over  the  old  battle-field 
of  1849,  from  San  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  on  the  Janiculum  to  Villa 
Panfili ;  from  Villa  Spada  to  the 
Vascello,  retracing  the  history  of 
the  defence,  which  I  had  learned 
by  heart  from  Mazzini's  own  lips 
and  from  Guribaldi,  who,  during 
our  morning  rambles  over  the 
mountains  and  along  the  shore  of 
his  native,  now  bartered  Nice,  traced 
with  his  stick  all  the  positions  of 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged, 
telling  me  where  each  hero  fell — 
how  each  bastion  was  defended 
and  destroyed,  then  rebuilt  with 
human  bodies,  till  each  contested 
point  became  a  hecatomb  of  slain. 
There  at  Villa  Corsini,  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  a  handful  of  lancers 
actually  charged  up  the  grand 
staircase  with  Masini  at  their  head, 
who,  after  ousting  the  astonished 
foe,  fell  with  two- thirds  of  his 
followers  dead  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  upper  storey.  There  again 
later  in  the  day  perished  Colonel 
Daverio,  Ramorino,  Scarini,  Scar- 
cerli,  and  Emilio  Dandolo,  worthy 
descendant  of  the  '  blind  old  Dan- 
dolo,* with  500  of  the  flower  of 
Italian  youth;  and  there  Mameli, 
whose  '  FrateUi  d'ltalia,  Tltalia  e 
desta,'  has  inspired  every  succeed- 
ing campaign,  received  his  mortal 
wound. 

The  Vascello,  still  a  mere  heap  of 
bricks  and  mortar  and  human 
skeletons,  was  defended  with  glori- 
ous obstinacy  by  Medici  when  every 
other  corps  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  within  the  city,  when  the 
French  had  effected  breaches  in 
three  bastions ;  defended  until  (jari- 
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baldi  ordered  him  to  abandon  it  and 
defend  Villa  Savorelli,  which  that 
dauntless  chief  held  to  the  last  honr 
of  the  defence,  while  his  Lombards 
fell  round  him  and  were  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  palace. 

Then  finally  at  Villa  Spada,  when 
all  hope,  save  of  falling  with  fallen 
Borne,  was  past,  Garibaldi  in 
person  led  the  last  attack ;  all  the 
gunners  died  upon  their  guns ; 
Tiburzi  received  twenty  gunshot 
and  bayonet  wounds;  a  drummer 
of  ten  years  brought  down  a 
Frenchman  at  every  shot  he  fired 
from  a  musket  taken  from  a  dead 
comrade;  Corporal  Parucco  received 
twenty-three  bayonet  wounds  and 
yet  would  not  surrender ;  four  hun- 
dred of  the  rank  and  file  were 
killed,  with  their  oflBcers  Signorini 
Bindi  and  Verzelli,  and  Graribaldi's 
faithful  negro  Aghiar,  and  with 
them  two  heroes  of  the  five  days 
of  Milan — Emilio  Morosini,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  Colonel  Manara 
of  twenty-four. 

Then  when  the  17,000  defenders 
of  Bome  were  vanquished,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  French  Republic  re- 
placed the  Pope  on  his  throne  of 
corpses,  and  remained  to  guard  it 
with  their  bayonets,  now  no  longer 
Bepublican,  but  Imperial.  And 
Gh»ribaldi,  saying,  *  Venice  yet  re- 
mains for  us  to  die  in,*  left  the 
desecrated  city,  and,  followed  by 
Anita  his  Brazilian  wife,  gained 
the  Adriatic,  when  his  little  fleet 
was  surrounded,  and  he  escaped 
with  bare  life,  losing  the  life  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own,  compelled  to 
bury  Anita  and  her  unborn  child  in 
a  hole  dug  by  a  peasant,  afterwards 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  by 
the  Austrians. 

Another  day  I  revisited  with  my 
husband  Monte  Rotondo  and  Men- 
tana ;  the  cyclamens  were  blossoming 
over  the  graves  at  Mentana,  where 
the  Pope  had  erected  a  monument  to 
the  French  who  fell  in  his  defence. 
Every  step  revived  some  painful 
memory,  from  the  station  of  Monte 


Rotondo  to  the  vineyard  of  Villa 
Santucci ;  and  returning  we  climbed 
up  to  the  watch-tower  of  Casal  del 
Pazzi,  and  looking  exultingly  on 
Rome,  freed  in  virtue  of  French 
defeat,  agreed  that  the  Emperor  of 
Prussia,  who  *  warred  against  the 
soldiers,  not  the  citizens  of  France,* 
was  generous,  and  that  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  after  Sedan  was  the  most 
magnanimous  on  record ! 

On  the  evening  of  our  visit  to 
Mentana  we  were  discussing  with 
some  of  the  wounded  survivors  the 
probable  results  of  the  war.  Opi- 
nions were  divided,  but  most  of  us 
had  mislaid  our  New  Testaments, 
and  the  old  Jewish  code,  *  Eye  for 
eye  and  tooth  for  tooth,'  prevailed. 

*  When  Prussia  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  France,*  said  a  young 
Neapolitan,  who  afterwards  for 
France  laid  down  his  life,  *  she  bid 
her  lie  there  and  lick  the  dust, 
and  purposely  rent  her  garments 
asunder,  dividing  them  between 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  Warsaw  ; 
occupied  and  laid  waste  the  rem- 
nant of  territory  left  to  Prussia; 
levied  contributions  such  as  the 
entire  monarchy  could  not  have 
furnished  ;  demanded  the  surrender 
in  time  of  peace  of  Prussian  for- 
tresses, which  during  the  war  had 
not  been  reduced.  France  entered 
Berlin  with  flourishes  of  trum]>ets 
and  drums,  with  banners  flying. 
Now  that  Prussia's  day  of  ven- 
geance has  arrived,  will  it  be  sur- 
prising if  she  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  on  the  children  ?  ' 

*  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  Italy  if 
the  war  ends  now,'  said  a  Roman, 
*  before  the  capital  is  really  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  and  the  Parliament 
has  sanctioned  the  downfall  of  the 
temporal  power.  Better  that  Pro- 
testant Prussia  be  at  the  head  of 
European  affairs  than  that  Ultra- 
montane France  have  breath  left  in 
her  for  a  protest.' 

Truly  these   Gallophobians,  who 
represented  by  far  the  majority  of 
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the  Italians,  must  have  been  satis- 
fied when  the  terms  of  the  peace 
proffered  were  made  known.  The 
intoxication  of  victory,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Europe,  and,  alas  !  the  in- 
corrigible blague  of  the  French 
people  themselves,  had  rendered 
the  victors  ungenerous,  relentless, 
insatiable.  If  the  conditions  of 
peace  were  not  literal  copies  of 
Napoleon's,  they  were  such  as 
France  could  not  in  honour  accept ; 
such  as  the  world  would  have 
despised,  scorned  her  for  accepting. 
Paris  rejected  the  offered  terms. 
The  provinces  sanctioned,  and  the 
world     applauded      the     rejection. 

*  Justice  had  changed  sides — had 
abandoned  the  camp  of  Germany 
attacked  for  the  camp  of  France 
invaded.' 

Still  the  majority  of  Liberals  in 
Italy  clung  to  their  vengeful  mien. 

*  France,'  they  said,  *  has  disowned 
the  Emperor,  not  because  he  was  a 
criminal,  but  because  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  criminal.  She  has 
accepted  the  Republic  as  a  pis- 
oiler ;  to-morrow  she  will  allow  it 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  first  adven- 
turer who  promises  glory  and 
revenge.  She  is  a  standing  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  a  perma- 
nent obstacle  to  the  liberty  and 
consolidation  of  nations  such  as 
ours.  Germany  renders  a  service 
to  humanity  in  reducing  her  to  im- 
potence for  evil.  Let  them  fight  it 
out  together.* 

Four  days  after  the  rejection  by 
the  French  of  the  Prussian  terms, 
the  man  whom  France  had  most 
keenly  wronged — the  exiled  de- 
fender of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
outcast  of  Nice,  the  wounded  of 
Aspromonte,  the  vanquished  of 
Mentana — offered  what  remained  of 
himself  to  France,  and  invited  his 
friends  to  follow  him  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Republic.  In  doing  so, 
Garibaldi  merely  acted  up  to  his  un- 
deviating  principle.  *  Wherever  an 
oppressed  people  struggles  against 
its   oppressors  ;    wherever  an  en- 


slaved people  combats  for  its  liberty, 
there  is  my  place,  amongst  them.' 

A  thunderbolt  falling  from  a 
cloudless  sky  could  not  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  sensation. 

The  Garibaldian  chiefs  were  at 
first  beside  themselves  with  vexa- 
tion. To  go  and  fight  under  a 
De  Failly,  perhaps  side  by  side 
with  the  Zouaves  of  Charrette, 
seemed  an  impossibility.  To  leave 
Garibaldi  alone  in  a  foreign  land 
equally  so. 

My  husband  declared  among  the 
rest  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  fight  for  France  against  Prussia. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were 
the  Ruth-like  followers,  who  each 
answered  Gkiribaldi's  appeal  un- 
hesitatingly :  *  Whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go ;  where  thou  diest  I  will 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.' 

'  And  you,  what  shall  you  do  ?  * 
said  Castellazzi,  one  of  my  wounded 
of  i860,  just  liberated  from  the 
Papal  dungeons  with  Petroni,  who 
had  been  immured  there  eighteen 
years  !  *  I  shall  fulfil  my  duties  of 
"  Own  Correspondent ",'  I  said  sen- 
tentiously. 

*  You  would  if  you  could,  but  if 
you  can't  how  can  you  ?  '  said  C. 
*  Well,  when  I  am  wounded  I  shall 
call  for  the  Garibaldians'  infermiere^ 
and  I  know  she  will  respond  "  Pre- 
sent." '    The  prophecy  proved  true. 

On  the  20th  of  October  I  left 
Rome.  At  Leghorn  I  met  Mazzini, 
greyer  and  sadder  for  his  imprison- 
ment, his  faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  his  principles  unchanged,  but 
grieved  beyond  expression  to  find 
that  the  mere  material  fact  of  the 
entry  into  Rome  had  sufficed  for 
the  Italians. .  Garibaldi's  resolution, 
his  summons  to  the  Italian  youth 
to  go  and  fight  for  France,  was  for 
Mazzini  at  once  a  mistake  and  a  mis- 
fortune. Since  the  monarchical  flag 
had  been  hoisted  over  the  Capitol, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  that  the  in- 
telligence and  strength  of  Italy 
should  be  concentrated  in  Rome ; 
should,  by  pressure  upon  the  Par- 
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1  lament  and  npon  the  Government, 
prevent  the  evils  which  mnst  ensue 
should  a  true  modus  vivendi  for  the 
Pope-king  and  the  Eang  of  Italy 
to  co-exist  in  Eome  be  found.  To 
some  of  his  own  followers  already 
in  (Garibaldi's  camp,  Mazzini  wrote : 

*  Since  you  will  go,  I  know  that 
you  will  bear  yourselves  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  Italian  name. 
Do  not  ask  me  for  advice  or  in- 
structions, I  cannot  give  them  to 
you.  When  the  war  is  over,  we 
can  discuss  results.  Should  the 
war  last  long  enough  for  you  to 
win  gratitude  from  France,  I  feel 
sure  that  Garibaldi  will  remember 
Nice,  and  write  another  page  in 
the  immortal  volume  of  his  life.* 

A.t  Genoa,  while  waiting  for  a 
passport,  I  found  many  comrades  of 
old  campaigns  moodily  hesitating 
between  their  grief  at  not  sharing 
the  fortunes  of  their  Duce,  and 
their  invincible  repugnance  to  com- 
bat side  by  side  with  the  miracle- 
workers  of  Mentana. 

At  every  station,  and  during  the 
passage  over  the  snow-crowned 
Alps,  I  met  volunteers  on  their 
road,  attempting  their  passage  now 
for  the  first,  second,  or  even  third  time, 
so  strict  was  the  combined  vigilance 
of  the  French  and  Italian  authori- 
ties. We  crossed  by  the  Fell  rail- 
road. During  the  ascent  the  snow 
ceased,  the  sun  coloured  the  summits 
of  the  majestic  mountains  with  tints 
of  the  Alpine  rose,  while  the  low- 
lying  valleys  in  the  distance,  where 
no  snow  fakes  had  fallen,  shone 
like  emeralds  set  in  silver.  Italy, 
beautiful  ever,  stabs  you  with  her 
beauty  when  you  must  bid  her 
adieu.  *  How  pale  you  are,'  said  an 
American  lady.  *  This  Fell  railroad 
produces  the  effect  of  sea-sickness.' 
*  Yes,'  I  answered,  with  a  forced 
smile,  '  but  there  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  land -sickness.' 

There  were  several  Americans  in 
the  carriage,  and  they  discussed 
the  war  from  the  American  point 
o£  view,  believing  that  redemption 


lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  Hepublic.  Some  commercial 
travellers  discussed  the  war  from  a 
monetary  point  of  view.  I  thonght, 
sadly,  how  many  precious  Italian 
lives  would  be  sacrificed  to  this 
imaginary  regeneration. 

At  St.  Michel,  where  we  were 
obliged  to  remain  some  hours,  I 
was  astonished  at  being  unable  to 
obtain  any  precise  information  as 
to  Garibaldi's  whereabouts.  Some 
advised  me  to  go  to  Dijon,  some  to 
Besan9on,  some  to  Lyons. 

The  snow,  which  had  never  ceased 
during  the  descent,  now  changed 
to  pouring  rain.  Sky,  earth,  moun- 
tains, even  the  water,  were  of  the 
same  sad,  slate  colour  as  the  roofii 
of  the  low  dreary-looking  houses. 
No  tree,  save  the  poplar,  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape.  The 
sky,  indeed,  seemed  lower  than 
their  spires.  At  the  station  of 
Chambery  a  Graribaldian  recog- 
nised me.  Major  Erba  and  other 
oflficers  came  up.  Once  more  *  Ove 
il  si  suona  ;'  life  seemed  endurable. 
They  were  chiefly  Milanese,  and 
narrating  the  perplexity  of  Missori 
and  other  Garibaldian  chie&,  they 
opined  that  all  would  end  by  joining 
Garibaldi,  if  once  assured  tiiat  their 
presence  would  be  welcome  to  the 
French.  Even  they  did  not  know 
where  I  should  come  up  with  the 
General.  At  length  a  lady,  who 
had  a  son  among  the  franc- tireurs, 
informed  me  that  Garibaldi's  head- 
quarters were  at  D61e ;  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  organisation  of 
all  the  free  corps  in  France,  and 
that  his  presence  had  resuscitated 
the  hopes  of  the  people. 

Some  gentlemen  present  opined 
that  only  ponderous  regular  arnues 
could  cope  with  the  Prussians,  and 
feared  that  Garibaldi's  presence 
would  strengthen  the  Socialists. 
Never  for  a  moment  had  it  crossed 
the  mind  of  a  single  Frenchman 
that  France  could  succumb.  For 
one  and  all,  the  past  victories  of 
Prussia  did  not  signify  French  de- 
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feat,  but  Napoleonic  treachery.  At 
Dijon  the  population  seemed  well 
disposed  to  defend  the  city,  and 
were  quite  enthusiastic  about  a 
corps  of  mobiles  sent  to  the  frontier 
the  previous  day  under  Lavalle,  and 
to  whom  they  were  despatching 
arms,  uniforms,  and  food.  Their 
belief  in  success  seemed  so  natural 
to  me,  that  I  could  not  help  re- 
proaching the  Swiss  hotel-keeper, 
who,  contemplating  from  the  win- 
dow the  carriages  laden  with  pro- 
visions, said  ironically  :  *  Food  for 
the  Prussians,  for  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  them  the  mobiles  will 
fly  and  abandon  everything.*  I  did 
not  believe  in  him,  being  on  that 
day  especially  impressed  with  the 
dignified  proclamation  of  Jules 
Favre,  which  demonstrated  to 
France  that  for  her  there  was  no 
alternative  save  a  supreme  effort 
or  annihilation  :  *  It  is  well,'  he 
wrote,  *  that  France  should  know 
up  to  what  point  Prussia  pushes 
her  ambition  She  does  not  con- 
tent herself  with  the  conquest  of 
two  provinces,  she  wills  our  com- 
plete ruin,  and  is  hastening  its 
approach  systematically  and  in 
cold  blood.  France  must  lay  aside 
every  illusion ;  for  her  it  is  a  simple 
question  of  "To  6e,  or  not  to  6e." 
In  proposing  a  peace  at  the 
price  of  three  departments  she  pro- 
posed to  us  our  own  dishonour. 
When  France  repelled  the  propo- 
sition she  decided  to  punish  us  with 
death.  This  is  the  situation.  But 
better  our  sufferings,  our  perils,  and 
our  sacrifices  than  the  cruel  and 
inflexible  ambition  of  our  foes. 
Perhaps  France  needed  to  be  rege- 
nerated by  a  supreme  effort.  She 
will  issue  thence  transfigured.' 

At  D6I0,  the  beautiful  capital  of 
the  Jura,  whose  heights  command 
the  country  from  the  Sa6ne  to  the 
Doubs,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
bright  old  days  of  i860  were  re- 
turning, only  the  costumes  of  the 
G^ribaldians  were  more  picturesque, 
and  the  dialects  more  diverse  than 


then.  There  were  franc- tireurs, 
every  company  of  whom  had  a 
different  and  capricious  device. 
There  were  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Poles,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  in  the 
military  uniforms  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  There  were  mo- 
biles, some  in  uniform,  some  in 
sabots  and  blouses,  just  as  they 
arrived  from  the  fields  and  the 
workshops.  They  were  lodged  in 
the  convents  and  monasteries  of 
the  Capuchins,  the  Cordiliers,  the 
Annunciates  Celestes,  and  others, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
their  hosts.  Colonel  Bordoni,  one 
of  Garibaldi's  officers  in  i860, 
was  now  vice-chief  of  the  staff, 
and  he  told  me  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  see  Graribaldi  that 
night,  as  he  had  just  returned  to 
his  head-quarters  at  Amanges ; 
but  at  that  moment  an  officer  of 
Menotti's  staff  offered  me  a  seat  in 
an  open  vehicle,  and,  despite  pouring 
rain  and  the  coldest  of  north  winds, 
I  accepted  it,  and  arrived  frozen  at 
a  little  hut,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  head- quarters. 

Entering  the  kitchen  I  was  wel- 
comed with  that  glad  greeting  only 
given  by  old  comrades  meeting  in 
a  foreign  land.  There  was  Canzio, 
who  had  left  Italy  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  ninth  son, 
whose  birth  was  announced  to  him 
by  telegraph  twelve  days  after  his 
departure.  There  was  Castellazzo, 
who,  despite  his  rained  health,  had 
been  unable  to  allow  Garibaldi  to 
depart  without  him.  The  Genoese 
dialect  predominated,  and  the  host 
was  requested  to  continue  B^ran- 
ger's  song  of  the  *  Conscript,*  which 
my  entrance  had  interrupted.  I 
listened  politely,  my  eye  fixed  on  the 
door  opposite,  where,  as  I  expected, 
Basso  appeared,  followed  by  Gkiri- 
baldi,  who  had  recognised  my  voice. 
His  face  lit  up  with  the  radiant 
smile  so  exclusively  his  own. 

'This  time  I  scarcely  expected 
you.' 

I  had  not  seen  the  General  since 
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tbe  day  he  sent  me  from  Monte 
Botondo  to  Bome  to  exchange  the 
wounded.  He  looked  older  and 
greyer  than  the  three  years  justified, 
still  he  walked  erect,  and  his  voice 
was  strong  and  vibrating.  While 
sharing  his  modest  supper  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  dried  fruits,  he  asked 
me  anxiously  after  each  of  his  old 
officers  and  friends,  adding,  tliat 
with  very  rare  exceptions  he  should 
summon  none  specially,  leaving  each 
to  decide  whether  to  come  or  stay. 

I  told  him  of  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Italian  Government  to 
prevent  the  influx  of  volunteers, 
adding  that  the  news  sent  by  cor- 
respondents from  the  camp  was  not 
encouraging.  'Ah,'  he  said  with  a 
malicious  smile,  *  the  family  of  cor- 
respondents is  a  very  difl&cult  one 
to  keep  in  order.*  Then  he  added, 
*  Are  you  going  to  join  the  general 
ambulance  ?'  *  Thank  you,  no, 
General,'  I  answered  ;  and  sum- 
moning Ganzio,  he  ordered  him  to 
make  me  out  a  laissez-passer  as  cor- 
respondent attached  to  his  own 
head-quarters. 

Anxious  to  know  what  was  his 
real  position  in  France,  I  ventured 
to  say,  *  General,  are  you  captain  of 
the  free  corps  of  France,  or  com- 
mander of  the  free  army  of  the 
Vosges  ?* 

*  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,'  he  replied ;  *  as  there  are  corps 
of  franc-tireurs  attached  to  all  the 
armies,  and  there  are  several  com- 
manders in  the  army  of  the  Vosges. 
I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Republic,  let 
that  suffice.' 

As  I  looked  at  that  man,  at  whose 
feet  I  had  seen  the  populations  he 
had  liberated  prostrate  themselves, 
before  whom  the  proudest  heads  in 
proud  England  uncovered  in  reve- 
rent admiration,  there,  in  that 
modest  room,  regardless  of  the  am- 
biguous post  assigned  to  him,  of 
the  no  sort  of  account  in  ivhich  he 
was  held,  intent  only  on  discovering 
and  seizing  the  moment  in  which 
he  could  avail  for  a  people  suffering 


and  struggling  for  liberty,  Beran- 
ger's  lines  came  to  my  mind : 

Jo  connais  le  secret  do  ses  modestes  Tertns, 
Bras,  tete,  et  coeur,  tout  ^tait  peuple  en  lui. 

And  as  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  house 
of  the  curate,  where  my  friends  had 
secured  a  lodging  for  me,  I  was 
more  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  true  greatness  of  Guribaldi  than 
I  had  ever  been  on  the  victori- 
ous banks  of  the  Volturno,  or  on 
the  triumphant  heights  of  Monte 
Eotondo. 

Assuredly  France  in  the  month 
of  October  was  in  such  a  plight, 
that  any  other  people  save  French- 
men would  have  looked  upon  Grari- 
baldi's  arrival  as  a  godsend.  The 
safety  of  the  French  army  had 
been  made  subordinate  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  tottering  Empire ; 
but  for  this,  instead  of  march- 
ing on  to  ruin,  that  army  would 
have  been  marched  back  to  Paris 
and  kept  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  Even  so  with  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  which  instead  of  retreat- 
ing to  Chalons  was  kept  hovering 
about  Metz,  and  there  invested  by 
the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  shut  up  in  the  fortress. 
Then  the  Prussiaus,  led  by  the 
Crown  Princes  of  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony, scarcely  condescending  to  re- 
member that  Bazaine  could  still 
menace  their  rear,  hastened  towards 
Paris.  The  third  army,  led  by  the 
Crown  Prince,  passing  through 
Bheims  and  Coulomnieres,  was 
echeloned  from  the  west  of  the 
Seine  to  the  Marne,  under  Charen- 
ton,  in  a  vast  semicircle  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-west,  from 
the  Rouen  railroad  to  the  village  of 
Ormossan.  Here  it  joined  hands 
with  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Saxony,  who,  avoiding,  as  did  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  fire  of  the 
forts,  extended  from  Bonneville  to 
ChMons,  passing  through  Choisy  le 
Roi,  Sceaux,  and  Versailles,  cross- 
ing the  Seine  before  it  joins 
the  Marne,  thus  forming  from  the 
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north-west  to  the  north-east  an 
immense  arc.  Once  the  investment 
completed,  the  Germans  surrounded 
the  capital  with  two  concentric  lines, 
one  hemming  in  the  besieged,  the 
other  preventing  them  from  receiv- 
ing succour  from  the  provinces. 

In  this  enormous  undertaking, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
were  occupied.  The  fall  of  Stras- 
burg  had  freed  the  communications 
between  the  army  and  the  German 
frontier.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  clear  away  all  the 
obstacles  between  Paris  and  this 
their  base,  to  seize  all  the  fortresses 
that  protected  the  northern  frontier 
of  France,  Thionville,  Montmedy, 
Soissons,  &c.  The  troops  relieved 
by  the  fall  of  Strasburg  were  trans- 
ported to  Lower  Alsace  to  reduce 
the  fortresses  there.  From  the 
main  armies  bands  were  detached 
to  hold  the  communications.  Fly- 
ing columns  shot  off  in  every  direc- 
tion to  seize  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  In  this  way  nearly 
100,000  men  were  occupied.  200,000 
hovered  round  Metz,  so  that  now 
more  than  half  a  million  of  men 
occupied  the  soil  of  France.  General 
Trochu  had,  with  the  Provisional 
Gt)vemment,  decided  in  the  veiy 
hour  of  Imperial  defeat  that  Paris 
would,  could,  and  should  make  a 
glorious  defence.  Hence  the  capital 
was  provisioned  as  for  a  siege, 
great  cannons  were  transported 
from  the  navy  arsenals,  fortifications 
repaired,  the  forts  garrisoned,  earth- 
works thrown  up  everywhere,  the 
magnificent  forests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood destroyed. 

Trochu  comprehended  that  the 
one  chance  for  France  lay  in  a  pro- 
longed resistance  at  the  capital, 
which,  attracting  towards  it  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  army, 
should  give  the  provinces  time  to 
organise  fresh  armies.  And  cer- 
tainly he  performed  miracles,  arm- 
ing and  equipping  mobiles,  sailors, 
marine  in&ntry,  national  guards; 
barricading  the  roads,  breaking  up 


the  bridges,  aided  only  by  a  few 
ofi&cers  of  the  defeated  armies.  With, 
this  half- million  of  raw  recroits, 
Trochu,  as  it  were,  barricaded  him- 
self in  Paris,  while  Gambetta  and 
Kerratry  left  the  city  in  a  balloon, 
in  order  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  organisations  outside. 

No  sHght  task  this ;  for  whereas 
you  read  in  the  papers  high-sound- 
ing phrases  anent  the  Army  of 
the  North,  the  Army  of  the  East, 
the  Army  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
Loire,  this  latter  alone  excepted, 
composed  mainly  of  fresh  corps  re- 
turned from  Algiers  and  of  the 
Papal  Zouaves,  all  was  but  a  vast 
mass  of  inorganic  matter :  peasants 
taken  from  the  ploughshare,  artisans 
from  the  workshops,  mobiles,  na- 
tional guard,  disbanded  soldiers, 
officers  taken  from  the  fleet,  cadets 
from  the  military  colleges.  Every- 
thing was  wanting — ambulance, 
commissariat,  staff,  officers  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  emer- 
gencies as  these  that  Graribaldi 
crossed  Gambetta' s  path ;  and  even 
to  many  Frenchmen  it  seemed  as 
though  Providence,  which  accord- 
ing to  King  William  was  entirely 
on  the  Prussian  side,  had  decided 
to  smile  somewhat  on  France ;  for 
it  is  precisely  in  handling  undis- 
ciplined masses  that  Gturibaldi's 
special  genius  has  always  been 
displayed.  His  eye  falls  in  a  mo- 
ment on  that  man  in  the  ranks 
who  is*  capable  of  leading  his  com- 
panions; on  that  position  where 
the  least  courageous  and  least  ex- 
perienced soldiers  may  become  most 
useful  with  the  least  danger  to 
themselves.  He  has  a  singular 
talent  for  obtaining  the  maximum 
results  from  the  minirmtm  means, 
and  by  his  own  example  and 
the  confidence  in  themselves  with 
which  he  inspires  his  followers,  he 
ends  by  persuading  all  that  no- 
thing is  missing  that  is  really 
needed.  Now,  admitting  that  the 
intense    jealousy,    or,    to    use    a 
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milder  expression,  the  excessive 
Bnsceptibility,  of  French  generals 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Gambetta 
to  name  Garibaldi  generalissimOy 
might  he  not  in  private  interviews 
have  profited  by  the  experience  and 
ntilised  the  military  genius  of  this 
man  who  never  boasts  of  anything, 
who  never  betrays  a  secret  once 
confided  to  him?  Might  he  not 
have  given  him  the  command  of 
one  of  those  mnch-vaunted  armies, 
and  placed  him  in  a  zone  of  terri- 
tory where  he  could  prove  of  what 
he  is  capable  ?  Assuredly  the  op- 
portunity was  not  wanting.  Pre- 
cisely on  the  day  of  Gambetta's 
arrival  the  principal  body  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  consisting  of 
100,000  men  and  300  guns,  was  de- 
feated by  General  Von  der  Tann, 
at  the  head  of  35,000,  so  that  Or- 
leans was  obliged  to  surrender. 

Had  this  army  been  confided  to 
Garibaldi,  he  would  assuredly  have 
swept  away  all  obstacles,  and 
marched  up  to  extend  a  hand  to 
the  besieged  army  of  Paris.  That 
this  might  have  been,  was  proved  by 
General  Aurelles  de  Paladine,  who, 
on  the  9th  of  November,  retook  Or- 
leans, most  seriously  embarrassing 
General  Von  der  Tann,  and,  there 
being  three  Frenchmen  to  one  Ger- 
man, was  expected  to  move  on  from 
Toury  or  Chartres  to  Paris.  But 
he,  unfamiliar  with  Garibaldi's  fa- 
vourite proverb,  *  It  is  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  you  must  seize,* 
hesitated,  sent  for  reinforcements, 
and  meanwhile  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  joining  Von  der 
Tann,  the  opportunity  was  lost  for 
ever. 

Or  might  not  Gambetta  have 
trusted  Gfaribaldi  with  the  Army  of 
the  Vosges,  seeing  that  General 
Cainbriels  had  fled  before  the  foe ; 
might  he  not  have  sent  him,  with 
such  forces  as  he  could  collect, 
among  those  historic  mountains 
which,  running  parallel  with  the 
Rhine  for  forty  miles,  inclose 
AJs&cPf   now  lost  beyond    recall  ? 


Not  only  the  French,  but  the  Bel- 
gian papers  were  concordant  in 
describing  the  ardour  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, one  and  aU,  to  re-enact  the 
defence  of  1793.  Garibaldi,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  nature,  of  the  peculiar  organisa- 
tion of  the  franc-tireurs,  would 
have  preserved  those  Thermopy- 
laes,  crowned  those  heights,  broken 
up  or  guarded  the  numerous  roads 
which  furrow  them,  prevented  the 
besiegers  of  Metz  and  Paris  from 
bringing  arms,  ammunition,  siege 
trains,  and  all  they  required  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  once  his 
ranks  strengthened  and  disciplined, 
he  might  have  supported  the  exit 
from  Metz. 

And  Gambetta  knew  all  these 
particulars.  On  the  evening  of  the 
12th  of  October,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Vosges  had  telegraphed  to  him  that 
Epinal  had  been  occupied  by  sur- 
prise ;  on  the  13th,  that  the  Prus- 
sian corps  proceeding  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Luneville  had  possessed 
itself  of  the  gorge  of  Bourgonce, 
whence  Cambriels  with  10,000  sol- 
diers had  fled  to  Lure  and  Besan9on ; 
that  the  country  in  consequence  was 
open  to  the  enemy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  strong  places ;  that 
Vesoul  and  Gray  were  menaced, 
Dijon  and  Lyons  in  danger.  But 
instead  of  dismissing  the  fugitive 
Cambriels,  Gambetta  wrote  him  the 
following  letter : 

*  General, — I  appeal  to  your  pa- 
triotism. The  command  of  a  free 
company  with  a  brigade  of  mobiles, 
in  the  zone  of  the  Vosges,  has  been 
given  to  Garibaldi,  who  has  gene- 
rously offered  his  sword  to  the 
service  of  the  French  Republic. 
General  Garibaldi  has  started  to 
seek  you,  and  to  consult  with  yon. 
as  to  the  best  means  of  action.  I 
count  upon  your  giving  him  a  kind 
reception,  and  I  am  certain  that  a 
man  of  your  feeling  will  place  his 
hand  loyally  in  that  of  the  illus- 
trious patriot,  in  order  to  triumph 
together  over  present  difficulties.' 
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Garibaldi,  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test, accepted  the  humble  position. 
He  went  to  Besan^on  and  Belfort  in 
search  of  Cambriels,  and  was  wel- 
comed everywhere  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic applause  by  the  popula- 
tion. Then  finding  that  there  was 
nothing  immediate  to  do,  ho  esta- 
blished himself  at  Dole,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Amange,  and  there,  as  the 
Committee  of  Lyons  happily  phrased 
it,  *  impro  vised  an  army  in  an  invaded 
country.*  He  named  the  brave 
Pole,  Bossack,  general  of  the  ist 
brigade,  composed  of  a  regiment  of 
mobiles,  a  battalion  of  franc-tireurs, 
and  a  company  of  engineers.  He 
appointed  Marie  commander  of  the 
2nd  brigade,  in  formation  at  Mar- 
seilles. Menotti  commanded  the 
3rd  brigade,  which  consisted  of  a 
regiment  of  mobiles,  and  the  Ita- 
lians, undergoing  organisation  at 
Chambery.  Four  or  five  thousand 
men  in  all,  badly  equipped  and 
worse  armed.  Truly  Garibaldi's 
position  during  the  last  days  of 
October  was  far  more  precarious 
than  was  imagined  at  head -quarters. 
After  the  occupation  of  Epinal  on 
the  12  th,  and  of  Vesoul  on  the  i8th, 
General  Werder,  with  the  14th 
army  corps,  composed  of  Badois 
and  Prussians,  and  a  division  of 
cavalry,  encamped  between  the 
Sa6ne  and  the  Gignon,  menacing 
Dole,  Auxonne,  and  Dijon,  from 
Gray,  his  centre  of  operation. 

The  general  impression  was  that 
Werder  meant  to  occupy  Lyons, 
and  the  inhabitants  sent  deputation 
after  deputation  to  induce  Garibaldi 
to  take  up  his  head-quarters  in  that 
city.  But  Garibaldi  has  a  special 
intuition  touching  the  enemy's 
movements.  He  saw  at  once  that 
the  immediate  aim  of  Werder  was 
to  cover  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to 
keep  the  communications  with  Ger- 
many intact,  and  to  separate  the 
French  troops  in  the  south-east  from 
Paris  and  the  Loire.  To  the  deputa- 
tions who  besieged  him  he  answered : 
'Lyons  must  be  defended   on  the 


Donbs.  The  enemy  must  be  mas- 
ters of  Jura  before  they  can  think 
of  Belfort ; '  and  during  the  time 
that  Garibaldi  remained  in  this  de- 
partment, nothing  was  neglected  for 
its  defence.  In  the  forest  on  the 
south  of  the  river  Doubs,  every 
stock  and  stone  was  utilised,  so  that 
the  country  was  transformed  into 
Thessalian  Straits.  All  along  the 
Oignon  and  in  the  forest  of  Sarres, 
the  same  precautions  were  adopted. 
Every  spot  he  visited  in  person, 
every  order  went  forth  in  his  own 
handwriting,  but  the  difficulties 
were  incredible. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  stupendous  org^isation 
of  the  German  cavalry.  It  moves, 
fan-shaped,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  preceding  it  by  many  miles. 
Every  village,  farm,  and  by-road 
is  examined,  all  news  gathered,  all 
suspected  persons  arrested.  When 
the  Uhlans  present  themselves  to 
the  respective  syndics,  they  inform 
them  how  much  food,  forage,  and 
cattle  are  required,  and  inform 
them  also  where  these  are  to  be 
found.  Meanwhile,  they  have 
sequestrated  all  the  vehicles  in  the 
district,  and  these  they  draw  up 
before  the  houses  of  the  sjmdics, 
leaving  them  under  strong  escort, 
then  returning  they  find  them 
laden,  and  escort  them  back  to  the 
army.  None  of  the  inhabitants 
ever  offered  the  slightest  resistance. 
It  was  this  utter  abandonment  that 
suggested  to  Garibaldi  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  the  syndics  of 
the  arrondissement  of  D61e  : 

'  The  disarmament  of  the 
National  Guard  in  the  towns  and 
villages  is  a  disgrace ;  and  since  a 
decree  of  the  Government  of  the 
Defence  imposes  on  the  inhabitants 
the  duty  or  defending  themselves, 
such  disarmament  becomes  a  crime 
punishable  by  law.  '  A  small  num- 
ber of  men,  badly  armed  and  equip- 
ped, is  not  obliged  to  combat  regu- 
lar armies ;  but  these  men  might 
remember    that   they  belong  to  a 
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nation  whicli  will  never  bend  the  knee 
before  the  foreigner.  Hence,  when 
the  enemy  approaches,  they  ought 
to  retire  to  the  woods  and  the  forests 
with  their  goods  and  their  cattle, 
and,  acquainted  as  they  are  with 
the  country,  they  may  harass,  if  not 
the  enemy  itseliP,  at  least  the  ex- 
plorers, who  move  always  in  small 
numbers,  and  carry  off  so  much 
prey  precisely  because  they  are 
never  disturbed.  If  this  system 
were  adopted,  we  should  no  longer 
see  a  dozen  Uhlans  scour  an  im- 
mense district,  and  despoil  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants.' 

In  answer  to  this  energetic  lan- 
guage, Garibaldi  received  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  from  the  Minister 
of  War : 

'  General, — The  mobilisation  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Jura  has 
been  ordered.' 

Nevertheless,  Garibaldi  in  France 
was  obliged  to  perform  all  his  re- 
connoitring expeditions  in  person, 
whereas  in  Italy  be  used  to  confide 
them  to  his  excellent  corps  of 
guides,  now  headed  by  Missori,  now 
by  Nullo.  In  France,  espionage  as 
Providence  was  entirely  on  the  Prus- 
sian side.  At  each  successive  dawn, 
now  on  horseback,  now  in  a  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  Canzio,  the 
energetic  head  of  the  General's 
private  staff,  followed  by  his  faith- 
ful Genoese,  Gattomo,  Pasqua,  and 
Fontana,  later  by  Galeazzi  and 
Tironi,  Gtiribaldi  scoured  the  line 
from  Pesmes  to  Mont  Roland. 

To  his  unceasing  demands  for 
means  to  organise  his  slender 
ranks,  the  Minister  of  War  replied, 
on  the  22nd: 

*  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  your 
artillery  is  weak,  but  I  cannot  aug- 
ment it.' 

On  the  morrow,  General  Cam- 
briels  from  Lons  le  Saulnier  in- 
formed Garibaldi  that  he  was  on 
every  side  menaced  by  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  planted  batteries 
from  P^lousy  to  Pouilly  les  Vignes, 
entreaimg  him  to  come  up  inmiedi- 


ately,  and  menace  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy.  Garibaldi  went 
instantly,  telegraphing  to  Besan9on 
for  chassep6ts,  to  which  the  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  East 
replied : 

'  I  cannot  send  a  single  chasse- 
pot,  I  have  scarcely  sufficient  for 
myself.  Do  what  you  can  with 
such  means  as  you  have.' 

And  Guribaldi,  with  such  means 
as  he  had,  arrived  at  Pontailler, 
when  Cambriels  immediately  sus- 
pended the  march. 

But  never  a  word  spake  Ghtri- 
baldi  of  complaint  or  reproach. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  always 
ready  to  defend  the  French,  and  to 
repress  with  the  utmost  severity 
any  sign  of  discontent  among  his 
own  people. 

A  portion  of  the  Italian  legion 
arrived   on   the  26th  from  Cham- 
bery.     The  soldiers  were  well  dis- 
ciplined   and    passably    equipped, 
only   they   were   not  armed.      All 
along  the  road  they  had  seen  the 
mobiles,  moblots,  mobilises,  gardes 
sedentaires,  and  gardes  nationales 
magnificently  armed  with  Reming- 
ton, Winchester,    Spencer,    Minie, 
and    chassepot    rifles,    and    when, 
after  midday,  percussion  muskets, 
which    seemed    ancient   specimens 
taken    from   all   the    museums   of 
the   department,   were   handed   to 
them,    an    ironical    'Che  e   oio?' 
which  reminded  one  of  Gavroche's 
*Qu'est-ce   que)?'   burst  from    the 
indignant    ranks.     One    battalion, 
unmoved  by  the  reproaches  or  the 
entreaties  of  their  own  officers,  or  of 
the  officers  of  the  general  sts^,  re- 
fused utterly  to  accept  them.    '  Send 
us  to  pick  up  the  chassep6ts  left  by 
Lavalle's  ten  thousand,'  they  said, 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  famous 
chieftain,  marching  along  the  road 
to  Pontailler,  at  the  mere  sight  of 
the  Prussians  at  ^sterlenne,  fled,  his 
soldiers  going  some  to  Dijon,  some 
to   Auxonne,   flinging   down   their 
breechloaders,  and  many  of  them 
being  made  prisoners  in  their  flight. 
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On  that  evening  I  happened  to 
dine  with  the  general  staff,  com- 
posed partly  of  Italians  and  partly 
of  Frenchmen,  headed  by  General 
Frapolli,  Italian,  and  Colonel  Bor- 
doni,  French.  Some  of  the  French 
staff  officers  blamed  the  newcomers 
for  creating  embarrassments,  on 
which  an  Italian  officer  answered, 
*  Our  men  do  not  refuse  to  fight, 
you  may  send  them  to  the  outposts 
empty-handed,  only  they  would 
rather  not  cut  a  bad  figure  before 
France  and  their  own  country, 
with  flintlocks  which  fire  one  to  the 
Prussian  twenty.' 

While  they  were  discussing,  a 
Grenoese  entered,  and  in  a  jocular 
tone  informed  his  fellow- citizens 
that  they  had  lost  Italian  citizenship 
and  the  pension  of  the  thousand  of 
Marsala,  for  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  France. 

I  listened,  trying  to  solve  for 
myself  the  problem  as  to  whether 
the  Italians  were  the  most  sublime 
or  the  maddest  of  races.  As  I  was 
balancing  the  two  opinions,  a 
young  captain,  of  such  herculean 
proportions  that  he  had  to  bend  his 
head  in  order  to  enter  the  door, 
advanced,  followed  by  a  soldier  with 
half  a  dozen  percussion  muskets. 

'  Colonel,'  said  he,  addressing 
the  French  head  of  the  staff,  *  the 
soldiers  of  the  2nd  battalion  are 
ready  to  start  for  the  outposts  even 
with  these  muskets,  if  only  you 
will  give  them  capsules  to  fit.'  *  Is 
this  a  fresh  excuse  ? '  said  the 
colonel.  *  See  for  yourself,'  an- 
swered the  captain,  placing  a  box  of 
capsules  on  the  dinner- table,  and 
motioning  his  orderly  to  lay  the 
muskets  on  a  chair  by  the  colonel's 
side. 

The  colonel  and  the  other  French 
officers  attempted  to  fit  the  capsules 
on  the  nipples,  tried  even  to  hammer 
them  on  with  the  handles  of  their 
knives.  All  in  vain.  Their  em- 
barrassment was  at  its  climax,  when 
the  captain  said,  telling  his  orderly 
to  carry  off  the  muskets : 


*  We  will  go  to  the  outposts  all 
the  same  ;  we  came  to  flght,  and  we 
shall  do  our  duty.  Let  our  superiors 
see  to  it  that  it  be  not  done  in  vain.' 

Bequested  by  General  Frapolli 
to  inform  Garibaldi  of  the  emeute 
of  the  2nd  battalion,  I  went  during 
the  night  from  D6Ie  to  Amange, 
secretly  hoping  that  Guribaldi  would 
see  to  his  Italians  being  properly 
armed.  He  returned  to  D61e  at 
dawn,  dismissed  the  major  of  the 
insubordinate  battalion,  sent  loo  of 
the  soldiers  back  to  the  dep6ts,  and 
informed  all  that  if  they  chose  to 
accept  facts  as  they  were  and  sustain 
the  Italian  name  and  Italian  honour 
at  any  cost,  he  was  ready  to  share 
with  them  fatigue  and  privation. 
*  If  not,*  he  said,  pointing  south- 
wards, *  that's  the  way  to  the 
frontier.'  This  summary  method  of 
resolving  all  questions  that  arose 
between  his  own  people  and  the 
French,  he  maintained  throughout 
the  campaign. 

General  Frapolli,  the  Colonels 
Bordoni  and  Lobbia,  heads  of  his 
staff  at  different  epochs,  had  each 
their  special  partisans  and  adver- 
saries. Garibaldi  had  fixed  in  his 
own  mind  their  several  positions, 
considering  them  all  equally  devoted 
to  himself  and  to  the  Republic. 
And  never  did  he  allow  himself  to 
be  moved  in  favour  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  even  by  his  best 
beloved  officers. 

Once,  his  own  son  Menotti,  his 
son-in-law  Canzio,  and  the  fin  fleur 
of  his  officers  tendered  their  resig- 
nation. *Tell  them,'  he  said  to  the 
messenger  who  brought  the  written 
deed,  *  that  only  cowards  resign  in 
the  face  of  the  foe,  and  that  unless 
they  return  to  their  duty  in  twenty- 
four  hours  they  will  be  brought 
before  a  court-martial.' 

He  fully  understood  the  responsi- 
bility that  he  had  assumed  in  the 
face  of  France  and  of  Italy,  and  all 
his  genius  and  energy  wore  needed 
to  avoid  failure.  His  own  military 
reputation  and  that  of  the  Italian 
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volunteers  were  cast  upon  this 
throw.  It  needed  his  utmost  vigil- 
ance,  and  the  absolute  obedience 
of  his  own  people,  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  which  would  have  re- 
joiced others  besides  the  Prussians. 

The  series  of  defeats  which  ended 
the  month  of  October,  rendered  the 
situation  of  the  little  army  of  the 
Jura  still  more  dangerous.  Schele- 
stad  had  surrendered  on  the  24th, 
Metz  on  the  28th,  Dijon  was  occupied 
on  the  30th,  and  from  Gray  and 
Vesoul  the  Prussians  marched  on 
Genlis,  Collonges,  and  Auxonne. 
The  surrender  of  Metz  had  liberated 
200,000  German  soldiers ;  75,000 
of  these  were  sent  to  collaborate 
with  Werder  against  the  forts  of 
the  east.  His  first  efforts  were 
directed  towards  clearing  from  his 
path  the  little  army  drawn  up 
between  the  Oignon  and  the  Doubs, 
so  that  he  might  invest  Belfort 
without  being  molested  by  it. 

At  length  Gambetta  seemed  to 
become  suddenly  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  on  the  2nd  of  November 
he  telegraphed  to  his  agent  at  Dole  : 

*  Report  to  me  at  once  the  precise 
state  of  Ghiribaldi*s  army :  if  any- 
thing is  needed,  I  will  supply  it  at 
once.  If  its  condition  is  good,  still 
send  me  a  report.  I  wish  to  be 
able  to  put  our  French  minister  in 
Florence  in  a  position  to  deny  the 
rumours  raised  by  hostile  journals 
touching  Garibaldi's  position  in 
France.' 

Ghiribaldi  now  began  a  series  of 
reconnoitring  expeditions,  and  to 
those  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  by 
observing  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
a  handful  of  Uhlans  to  seize  him,  he 
answered — *  Chi  vuole  va,  e  chi  non 
vuole  manda'  (Who  wills  goes,  who 
wills  not  sends).  Never  was  the 
truth  of  the  adage  more  litemlly 
proved.  Unless  he  went  in  person 
he  could  obtain  no  news  of  the 
Prussian  movements.  On  the  day 
following  the  Prussian  occupation 
of  Dijon,  he  sent  Menotti  with 
3  portion  oi  his  brigade  up  to  St. 


Jean  de  Losne,  and  went  him- 
self to  Auxonne  with  the  Genoese 
sharpshooters  and  some  franc- tireurs 
of  Oran.  Arrived  under  the  fortress, 
which  in  1815  so  long  held  out 
against  the  Austrians,  he  descended, 
but  could  obtain  no  news  of  Dijon. 
Then  he  went  on  to  Collonges, 
where  the  station  master  warned 
him  that  he  could  proceed  no 
farther,  as  the  road  was  broken. 
*  Broken  by  whom  ?  *  asked  Gari- 
baldi. *By  the  Prussians.*  *  By 
the  Prussians!  why,  where  are 
they  ?  *  *  On  the  other  side  of  Dijon, 
it  is  said.*  *  At  what  point  is  the 
road  broken  ?  '     *  I  don't  know.* 

On  this  the  General  ordered  the 
engine  to  be  detached,  and  on  it 
sent  two  of  his  officers  to  explore. 
Meanwhile  the  syndic  of  Auxonne 
came  up,  and  confessed  that  the 
road  had  been  broken  by  the 
National  Guard.  The  officers 
returning  informed  him  that  the 
road  was  really  broken  a  few  miles 
farther  on,  so  the  line  was  changed 
and  he  went  to  Genlis.  Here, 
not  only  the  road  was  broken, 
but  also  the  telegraphic  wires, 
by  whose  orders  the  syndic  could 
not  t«ll.  *  Where  are  the  Prus- 
sians ?*  asked  Garibaldi.  The  syn- 
dic replied  that  he  did  not  know, 
adding  ingenuously,  *  Where  are  the 
French  ?  *  *  To  what  nation  do  you 
belong  ?  '  said  the  General,  turning 
on  his  heel,  and  said  no  more  till  he 
reached  D61e,  where  he  met  a  corps 
of  engineers  sent  by  the  superior 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  East 
to  blow  up  the  bridges  over  the 
Doubs.  Had  they  been  permitted 
to  fulfil  their  mission,  the  Gari- 
baldians  would  have  been  shut  in 
between  the  enemy  and  the  river, 
whereas  Garibaldi  had  always  re- 
served the  south  of  the  Doubs  as 
his  line  of  retreat,  having,  however, 
mined  the  bridges,  in  order  to  blow 
them  up  after  having  effected  it. 

On  the  6th  of  November  the 
Minister  of  War  requested  Gkiribaldi 
to  join  General  Michel  and  defend 
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the  gorge  of  Marvane.  But  dnring 
the  night  Michel  telegraphed  that 
the  defence  was  impossible.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  1,000 
Spencer  rifles  were  distributed  to 
the  ist  Italian  Legion.  Graribaldi 
reviewed  them,  and  entrusted  to 
their  care  the  flag  presented  to  him 
by  the  ladies  of  Chilons.  In  the 
afternoon  came  orders  to  march  to 
Autun. 

At  dawn  we  were  all  at  the 
station.  Ricciotti,  who  till  then  had 
been  detained  in  prison  by  the 
Italian  Government  at  Catanzaro, 
came  up  to  bid  his  father  good-bye, 
and  Graribaldi  turning  to  me  said 
half  ironically,  '  Ricciotti  has  turned 
franc-tireur.'  Now,  I  had  known 
the  boy  ever  since  he  was  eight 
years  old,  and  felt  sure  that  he 
would  do  something  worthy  of  his 
name,  but  kept  silence.  Garibaldi 
needs  facts  and  deeds — sterner 
facts  and  braver  deeds  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  friendship  or 
relationship  that  exists  between 
himself  and  his  oflficers. 

I  travelled  that  day  with  the  staff 
of  the  Italian  Legion,  and  learned 
without  surprise,  but  not  without 
emotion,  that  nearly  all  were  hue- 
bands  and  fathers,  and  had  fought 
at  Mentana.  The  Legion  was 
commanded  by  Faustino  Tanara, 
who  had  fought  in  every  campaign 
since  '48.  The  first  battalion  was 
commanded  by  Ciotti,  a  Venetian ; 
the  second  by  Erba,  a  Milanese. 
There  was  Captain  Menara,  whom  I 
had  left  seriously  wounded  in  the 
hospital  at  Monte  Rotondo.  There 
was  Cecchini,  condemned  to  death 
with  Bersanti,  shot  by  the  Italian 
Government  for  conspiring  with  his 
fellow-officers  to  initiate  a  fresh 
crusade  against  the  French  in  Rome. 
One  and  all  narrated  the  difficulties 
they  had  had  to  overcome,  to  set 
foot  in  France.  Some  had  been 
arrested  by  the  carabineers  on 
Mont  Cenis,  others  had  been 
almost  lost  in  the  snow,  others 
had  hidden  themselves  in  the  hold 


of  a  vessel  at  Genoa,  and  had  been 
discovered  by  the  police.  Ex- 
changing notes  as  to  the  motives  of 
their  presence  in  France,  a  few  had 
come  in  homage  to  the  Republican 
principle,  the  majority  from  sheer 
incapacity  to  stand  with  folded 
arms  when  Graribaldi  was  fighting 
for  liberty. 

During  the  journey,  I  could 
but  note  the  excellent  discipline  of 
our  troops,  who  remained  in  the 
railway  carriages  eighteen  hours 
without  food,  and  without  grum- 
bling. 

The  Syndic  of  Bourg  had  re- 
ceived a  telegraphic  order  to  prepare 
1,000  rations  of  bread  and  wine. 
He  had  prepared  nothing,  but 
informed  us  that  he  had  transmitted 
the  order  to  the  Syndic  of  Macon. 
But  nothing  was  prepared  at  Macon, 
and  I  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the 
officers  abstained  from  the  buffet,  in 
order  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
soldiers.  At  Mores  we  were  obliged 
to  change  the  line,  because  the 
civil  engineers  had  broken  up  the 
bridge.  At  Chanzy,  *  superior 
orders '  prohibited  our  going  on,  as 
it  was  said  the  Prussians  were  near. 
Garibaldi,  after  ascertaining  that 
these  were  mere  rumours,  ordered 
the  engine  driver  to  proceed,  and 
arrived  at  Autun  an  hour  after  mid- 
night. The  station  was  crowded 
with  people,  who  gave  him  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Food  and 
lodging  were  prepared  for  all  the 
troops,  and  head-quarters  were  fixed 
in  the  palace  of  the  sub-prefecture. 

On  the  morrow,  Garibaldi  ad- 
dressed the  populace,  reminding 
them  that  their  situation  was  by  no 
means  desperate,  but  that  in  order 
to  arrest  the  march  of  the  invaderSi 
every  citizen  must  become  a  soldier, 
and  the  women  must  see  that  the 
priests  did  not  dissuade  the  pea- 
sants fix)m  serving  their  country. 
This  piece  of  advice  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  by  the 
women  of  the  people,  though  a 
lady  in  the  crowd  ventured  to  say, 
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*  General,  it  is  not  the  priests  who 
hinder  the  peasants  from  fighting, 
it  is  that  they  are  not  properly 
armed.'  The  prefect  spoke  well ; 
said  that  the  peasants  were  good 
but  ignorant,  and  that  the  priests 
did  everything  to  keep  them  so  ; 
adding  that  he  was  ready  to  follow 
Ckkribaldi  to  the  death,  for  Garibaldi 

fersonified  the  Repnblican  Idea — 
liberty,  Universal  Instruction,  and 
Dignify.  Nor  was  this  a  mere 
vaunt,  for  on  November  i  the  pre- 
fect shouldered  his  musket  in  the 
first  rank. 

I  took  up  my  abode  at  the  H6tel 
de  la  Poste,  where  day  and  night 
my  charming  hostess  kept  up  a 
roaring  fire  for  me,  nor  did  I  ever 
abandon  that  delightful  No.  14  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Autun  is  a  venerable  and  pic- 
turesque city,  situated  upon  a  hill, 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  mountains.  The  public  edifices 
occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
Champs  de  Mars  is  half-way  down, 
the  city  itself  is  spread  about  the 
foot,  and  between  it  and  the  little 
river  Arroux  are  relics  of  Roman 
roads  and  ancient  temples.  An  air 
of  decayed  nobility  pervades  every- 
thing. The  once  magnificent  walls 
now  hang  about  it  like  the  rags  of 
an  old  toga.  But  two  of  the  eight 
gates  remain,  and  they  are  still  mag- 
nificent. Antiquaries  are  con- 
stantly discovering  coins,  medals, 
and  mosaics  of  pagan  times,  and 
point  out  the  sites  of  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Janus,  to  Jupiter,  to 
Diana,  to  Venus,  to  Proserpine, 
to  Cybele.  I  only  visited  the  very 
interesting  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Pluto,  near  to  which  were  shot 
two  French  spies,  Jean  Battiste 
Peragnon  and  Jean  Lasnes,  who 
confessed  that  they  had  carried  into 
the  Prussian  camp  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Dijon.  The  traitors  died 
intrepidly,  and,  strange  to  say,  cry- 
ing, *  Vive  la  Republique !  Vive  la 
France!' 
From  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 


tianity the  dukes  of  Bourgogne  and 
the  kings  of  France  had  protected 
the  clergy  against  the  nobles,  and 
in  Autun  the  clergy  had  ever 
been  powerful.  Ever,  as  the  very 
intelligent  librarian  told  me,  liberal 
in  religion,  reactionary  in  politics. 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochelle, 
Deveroux,  Bishop  of  D*Evreux, 
Landriot,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
De  Marga6rite,  Bishop  of  Autun, 
all  citizens  of  Autan,  were  among 
the  sixty  who  voted  with  Dupan- 
loup  against  the  dogma  of  infal- 
libility, and  all,  at  the  same  time, 
were  the  warmest  champions  of  the 
Empire.  The  Grand  Seminary  is 
still  directed  by  the  fathers  of  St. 
Sulpice,  and  the  Royal  College  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  consternation  of 
these  reverend  gentlemen,  when  they 
received  orders  to  decamp,  and  make 
room  for  the  defenders  of  their 
fatherland,  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
to  describe.  But  against  a  decree 
of  Garibaldi  there  was  no  appeal ; 
they  were  obliged  to  submit.  In 
the  cathedral,  in  the  dormitories 
and  corridors  of  the  seminaries,  in 
the  sumptuous  convents,  in  the 
churches,  Garibaldians,  franc-tireurs 
and  mobiles,  found  safe  shelter 
against  the  inclement  season. 

The  rage  of  the  bishop  at  the 
arrival  of  Garibaldi  went  beyond  all 
limits.  He  addressed  the  inhabit- 
ants publicly,  and  told  them  that 
the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  would  be 
a  blessing  in  comparison — advised 
them  to  shut  their  houses  and  shops, 
and  send  their  women  and  children 
to  the  mountains.  Every  day  he 
sent  epistles  to  the  prefecture,  full 
of  insolent  accusations,  and  the 
prefect  transmitted  them  to  the 
stafE.  I  read  one  of  these,  in  which 
the  bishop's  secretary  narrated  how 
a  horde  of  Garibaldians  had  invaded 
the  bishop's  palace,  even  Monsig- 
nor's  bedroom,  under  pretext  of 
seeking  a  Prussian  spy — that  they 
had  stolen  the  episcopal  crosier,  two 
watches,  and  a  quantity  of  choice 
wines  and  provisions,  and  had  so 
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cmellj  treated  one  of  the  servants, 
that  she  had  jumped  from  an  nppor 
-window  and  broken  her  leg. 

With  a  correspondent's  curiosity, 
I  went  with  a  colleague  to  the 
palace,  and  meeting  the  secretary, 
author  of  the  report,  learned  that 
the  Vandals  were  a  company  of 
franc-tireurs,  just  arrived  from 
Marseilles,  and  quartered,  ^  against 
all  justice,*  in  the  palace. 

*  Why  did  you  not  appeal  im- 
mediately to  the  police  and  the 
military  authorities  r '  I  said.  *J.  quoi 
hmi  ? '  he  answered,  *  the  Gari- 
baldians  are  lawless  marauders.' 
'But,  by  your  own  confession,'  I 
retorted,  *  the  soldiers  are  your  own. 
And  the  poor  woman  who  was  so 
maltreated  ?  *  *  Well,  she  was  not 
exactly  maltreated,  but  frightened, 
which  came  to  the  same  thing.' 
On  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  the 
captain  of  the  guerrillas  of  Mar- 
seUles,  who  lodged  with  his  soldiers 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  was 
warned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Autun 
that  3,000  muskets  were  hidden  in 
the  cellars — that  with  ten  of  his 
men  he  went  to  search,  that  not  a 
person  nor  a  pin  was  touched,  and 
that  the  story  of  the  woman  was  a 
pure  invention.  While  the  inquiry 
was  pending,  came  a  telegram  from 
Grambetta,  ordering  that  all  ques- 
tions  concerning  ecclesiastics  should 
be  transmitted  to  Tours.  No  farther 
steps  were  taken. 

The  day  after,  I  found  Colonel 
Tanara,  the  very  mildest  of  men,  be- 
side himself  with  anger.  He  and  his 
Italian  legion  were  quartered  in 
wretched  villages  along  the  road 
which  leads  to  Epinac,  and  the 
difiBculties  of  lodgfing  and  provi- 
sioning them  were  extreme.  The 
curate  of  the  village  of  Dreux  had 
gathered  his  flock  in  the  church, 
and  informed  them  that  the  Gari- 
baldians  were  excommunicated  he- 
retics, and  that  if  they  fed  or  shel- 
tered them  the  Prussians,  who 
were  sure  to  return,  would  seize 
their  cattle,  bum  their  village,  and 


send  them  all  exiles  to  Prussia. 
Tanara  naturally  arrested  him,  but 
a  telegram  from  Gumbetta  obliged 
him  to  set  him  at  once  at  liberty, 
hence  his  fury. 

Ricciotti  now  arrived  from  D6le 
with  his  companies  of  franc-tireurs, 
stvled  by  courtesy  the  4th  Brigade. 
There  were  franc-tireurs  of  the 
Delphinat,  chasseurs  of  the  Alps, 
franc-tireurs  of  the  Vosges,  of  the 
Doubs,  of  Havre,  and  of  D61e, 
volunteers  who  had  fought  in  the 
Vosges  until  the  occupation  of  the 
Prussians  and  the  retreat  of  Cam- 
briels.  Accustomed  to  act  as  in- 
dependent companies,  it  was  not 
certain  whether  they  would  con- 
descend to  act  in  union,  and  under 
the  command  of  a  young  and  foreign 
chief.  Few  believed  in  the  experi- 
ment, but  from  the  first  day  I 
observed  the  extreme  seriousness 
by  which  Ricciotti,  living  always  in 
the  midst  of  his  ofiBcers,  won  from 
them  that  respect  and  devotion 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  his  father. 

Three  days  were  given  them  to 
complete  their  armament,  and  on 
the  1 7th  of  November  they  received 
orders  to  march,  with  the  following 
instructions  written  in  (Garibaldi's 
own  hand : 

*  On  leaving  Autun,  you  must 
take  the  direction  of  Semur  and 
Montbard,  in  order  to  disturb  the 
communication  of  the  enemy  who 
occupy  Troyes  and  Auxerre,  and 
those  who  occupy  Dijon.  If  by 
Montbard,  Ghatillon,  Chaumont, 
Neufchateau,  you  reach  the  gi*and 
line  which  l^ids  frt>m  Strasburg  to 
Paris,  the  operations  will  become 
much  more  arduous  and  important. 
In  order  to  succeed,  you  must  only 
take  with  you  men  ad  hoc,  men 
strong  and  ag^le.  The  rest  must 
remain  in  the  dep6ts  at  Autun. 
You  must  accustom  your  soldiers 
to  fatigue  and  privation,  especially 
to  sang-froid  in  danger :  of  course 
it  is  superfluous  to  ask  for  courage 
in  French  soldiers.    Once  our  own 
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ontposts  towards  tHe  north  passed, 
your  manoenvres  must  always  be 
effected  at  night.    Never  sleep  save 
in    the   daytime.      Let    the  dawn 
always  find  you  in  ambush  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  woods  and  forests, 
always  ready  to  surprise  the  enemy's 
explorers,  their  couriers,  and  their 
provision  waggons.      Never  go  too 
far  from  the  forests,   so  that  you 
may  always  secure  to  yourselves  a 
retreat.     Never  hazard  an  engage- 
ment  with   large   masses.      Never 
disdain  an  encounter  with  smaller 
ones.     But  you  may  send  out  small 
detachments  of  swifb   and    daring 
men,  who  may  fire  upon  the  enemy 
by  night  from  advantageous  posi- 
tions,   then    fall    back    upon    the 
centre,    which   should    always    be 
encamped  in  hidden  and  inaccessible 
places.      Use  your  soldiers  to  do 
without  bread,  which  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  whereas  you  can  always  find 
meat  and  potatoes,  and  roast  them 
in   the  forests.       As    you    cannot 
march   with  cars,   or  even  mules, 
every  soldier  must  take  the  most 
zealous  care  of  his  own  cartridges. 
I  enjoin  with  the  utmost  severity 
that  your  soldiers    treat    the    in- 
habitants  well,  so   that  they  may 
learn  to  love  and  esteem  the  soldiers 
of  the  Republic.  Punish  the  slightest 
infraction  of  this  rule  with  the  ut- 
most rigour.     If  you  make  friends 
with  the  inhabitants,  you  will  easily 
obtain  good   guides  and  exact  in- 
formation as  to   the  position  and 
strength  of  the  enemy.     Break  the 
railroads  and  telegraphs  all  along 
their  lines ;  if  you  can  do  this  on 
the   line  between    Strasburg    and 
Paris,  that  will  indeed  be  a  grand 
coujp.     Send  me  back  constant  de- 
spatches.    800  men  are  too  many 
to  march  together,  hence  you  must 
subdivide    them,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  concentrate  them  at 
need.     Obtain  good  maps  from  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  towns 
through  which  you  pass      If  you 
are  surprised  or   followed   by  su- 
perior forces,   divide  your  troops 


into  small  detachments,   and  give 
them  a  meeting  place.' 

On  the  following  day  Garibaldi 
showed  me  Ricciotti's  first  letter, 
and  gave  me  permission  to  join  him. 
It  was  dated  Solieu,  November  15. 

'I  arrived  here  after  a  day's 
march  in  pouring  rain.  In  the 
evening  I  found  Bombonelle  with 
100  men.  Here  are  a  quantity  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  if  they 
advance.  Shall  I  send  them  to 
Lyons?  The  inhabitants  have  re- 
ceived us  well.  The  inhabitants 
will  defend  Solieu  in  case  of  attack. 
There  has  been  a  skirmish  at  Som- 
bemon.  On  the  road  we  met  a 
company  of  mobiles  who  had  fled 
from  the  outposts.' 

With  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  I  started  on  the  morrow 
for  Solieu  and  Semur,  came  up  with 
Ricciotti  at  Montbard,  and  found 
his  franc-tireurs  defending  a  num- 
ber of  Prussian  prisoners  from  the 
insults  of  the  people. 

Ijearning  at  Solieu  that  a  detach- 
ment of   Prussians   were   scouring 
the     neighbourhood    of    ChatiUon 
and  Montbard,    Ricciotti  sped   on 
with    his    franc-tireurs   by    forced 
marches  to  the  latter  town,  thence 
to  Coulmier  le  Sec,  and  during  the 
night  towards  ChatiUon.     Having 
obtained  precise  information  as  to 
the  Prussian  movements,  Ricciotti, 
halting  outside  ChatiUon,    divided 
his  band  into  two  columns  of  attack ; 
ordered  the  first  to  penetrate  into 
the  city  by  the  Montbard  road,  to 
surprise  the  sentinels,  and  surround 
the  Hotel  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  where 
he  knew  that  the  staff  was  lodged  ; 
the  second  to  enter  by  the  Tonneur 
road,  which  leads  to  the  principal 
street  of  the   city.      This    second 
column  formed  a   Bersaglieri  line 
on  either  side   the    street,   taking 
each  house  by  assault,  killing  or 
taking  prisoners  the  Prussians,  who 
defended  themselves  from  the  win- 
dows and  from  the  doors.     Simul- 
taneously   the     first    column    had 
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besieged  the  C6t;e  d'Or,  killed  three 
Prassian  officers,  and  taken  nine 
prisoners.  The  combat  lasted  an 
bonr  and  a  half:  130  Prussians  were 
killed,  among  them  a  colonel  and 
a  major.  Nine  officers,  177  soldiers 
prisoners,  82  horses,  the  mail  cart 
with  most  important  papers,  four 
waggons  of  arms  and  ammanition 
seized.  The  enemy  retreated  preci- 
pitately along  the  road  toChaumont ; 
Kicciotti  gave  the  order  for  pursuit, 
but  learning  from  his  explorers  that 
8,000  Prussians  were  coming  from 
Chaumont  to  the  rescue,  he  liberated 
on  parole  the  nine  officers,  who 
pledged  themselves  to  appear  at 
nead-quarters  within  eight  days  (an 
act  of  courtesy,  by  the  way,  nevfer 
repaid  by  the  Prussians  to  the 
franc- tireurs),  then  marched  back 
in  good  order  to  Montbard.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  officers 
for  their  young  chief  was  at  its 
height.  *Will  Papa  be  pleased? 
will  you  take  the  news  to  him 
yourself  ?  '  said  Ricciotti.  *  Right 
gladly,'  I  answered,  and  he  pre- 
sented me  with  one  of  the  Prussian 
horses. 

Back  to  Semur  and  Solieu  we 
galloped  during  the  night,  to  learn 
that  Graribaldi  had  quitted  Autun, 
and  that  I  might  possibly  find  him 
at  Arnay  le  Dae.  Here  I  arrived 
at  dawn,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  come  up  with  the  General  just 
as  he  was  going  out  on  his  morning 
reconnoitring  expedition. 

Handing  Ricciotti*s  written  report 
to  the  head  of  the  staff,  I  narrated 
the  event  in  a  few  words  to  Gtiri- 
baldL  '  Did  you  see  the  prisoners 
with  your  own  eyes  ?  *  said  he. 
*With     my    own    eyes.    General.' 

*  And  the  horses,  and  the  spoil  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  General ;  that  is  one  of  the 
horses  at  the  door,  Ricciotti  gave 
it  to  me.'  *  I  confirm  the  gift,*  said 
the  General,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
content.  '  Ricciotti  merits  promo- 
tion,' said  General  Bordoni.  *  Yes,* 
answered  Garibaldi,  '  I  suppose  we 
must  make  a  major  of  him.'     A  look 
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of  surprise  passed  over  the  faces  of 
all  the  officers  present.  *  Ricciotti/ 
said  one  of  them, '  was  captain  of  the 
Guides  in  1866.'  'As  commander 
of  the  4th  brigade  he  is  major 
already.'  Bat  the  General  con- 
tented himself  with  writing  an 
affectionate  letter  to  his  son,  ad- 
dressed simply  to  Ricciotti  Gari- 
baldi, Staff  Captain,  bidding  him  to 
return  and  complete  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  brigade;  then  in  a 
laconic  order  of  the  day  recom- 
mended the  inhabitants  to  treat  the 
prisoners  with  humanity,  warning 
the  Prussians  not  to  render  re- 
prisals necessary. 

Obliged  to  return  to  Autun  to 
telegraph  and  post  my  letters,  in 
the  evening  Colonel  Lobbia  invited 
me  to  dine  with  the  Prussian  officers, 
who  had  presented  themselves  im- 
mediately. They  were  magnificent 
men,  almost  all  belonging  to  the 
Landwehr.  They  did  not  hide  their 
admiration  for  Ricciotti's  coup  de 
main.  The  paymaster,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  congratulated  himself 
that  Ricciotti  had  at  least  not  found 
the  military  cash-box. 

Returning  at  dawn  to  Arnay  le 
Due,  I  learned  that  the  Genei^al 
was  gone  to  Bligny,  followed  him 
to  Neuilly,  Rouilley,  Chateau  Neuf, 
La  Boissieres,  Barbirey,  then,  learn- 
ing that  he  had  alighted  at  a  superb 
castle  above  Pont  de  Pany,  secured 
a  room  at  the  H6tel  du  Commerce, 
whose  magnificent  hostess  and 
beautiful  daughters  I  shall  always 
remember  with  gratitude,  for  the 
constant  welcome  I  received  every 
time  I  returned  there. 

Garibaldi's  original  idea  had  been 
to  assail  Dijon  during  the  night  of 
the  24-5th.  For  this  purpose  he 
summoned  the  ist  and  4th  brigades, 
commanded  by  Bossack  and  Ricci- 
otti, the  2nd  brigade,  now  com- 
manded by  Delpeche,  keeping  under 
his  own  immediate  orders  Menotti's 
brigade,  the  company  of  Genoese 
sharpshooters,  two  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  the  cavalry. 
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Dijon,  his  objective  point,  lies  in 
a  fertile  plain  which  extends  from 
the  mountains  of  the  C6te  d*Or  to 
the  first  spars  of  the  Jura,  and  is 
situated  precisely  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Afriqae,  at  the  conflaence  of 
the  rivers  Ouche  and  Suzon.  Yon 
can  enter  it  by  ten  different  gates. 
The  principal  entrance,  Porte  Goil- 
lanme,  was  the  chief  point  of 
Garibaldi's  operations,  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  assault,  in  January  for 
the  defence.  Thence  branch  two 
roads,  which  we  always  called  the 
Plombieres  road  and  the  Talant 
road.  Both  were  held  by  the  Prus- 
sians, but  in  what  force  Garibaldi 
could  never  ascertain.  The  total 
absence  of  spieS;  and  the  difficulty 
of  victualling  the  mobiles,  obUged 
him  to  delay  the  enterprise.  During 
the  night,  he  sent  Bossack  along 
the  Plombieres  road  to  Fleury  sur 
Ouche,  with  orders  to  extend  his 
outposts  to  Velars,  and  to  detach  a 
company  of  franc-tireurs  to  Mont 
Afrique. 

Starting  with  his  own  colamn 
from  the  castle,  he  climbed  to  a 
watch  tower  called  the  Signal  de 
Malain.  A  few  miles  beyond  is 
the  village  of  Busey,  farther  to  the 
left  Lantenay,  to  the  north  lofty 
mountains.  At  Velars,  Bossack's 
men  came  to  a  skirmish  with  the 
Prussians,  who  fell  back  on  Plom- 
bieres, leaving  Bossack  in  posses- 
sion of  Velars.  Colonel  Losthe 
with  the  franc-tireurs  reached  the 
foot  of  Mont  Afrique,  had  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Prussians  in  ambush 
at  Corselemonte,  and  was  joined 
by  Canzio  with  the  Genoese  cara- 
bineers sent  on  by  Garibaldi  from 
his  watch  tower. 

Informed  by  Bicciotti  that  his 
£Either  would  arrive  at  Sombemon, 
I  went  up  with  my  own  horse,  the 
Prussian  gift,  and  my  orderly 
mounted  on  another  steed,  accom- 
panied by  the  Dadl/y  News*  corre- 
spondent. The  syndic  and  his  wife 
gave  us  a  warm  welcome,  sent  the 
orderly  with  the  horses  to  some 


adjoining  stables,  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Bossack*s  wounded, 
who  were  coming  up  the  hill.     Re- 
ceiving a  message    from  Bicciotti 
that  the  march  on  Sombemon  was 
suspended,   I    asked  the    syndic's 
servant  to  order  round  the  horses. 
He  returned  saying  it  was  impossi- 
ble  to   find   them.     I   sought,  my 
colleague  sought,  the  syndic  himself 
sought  in  every  stable  in  the  long 
winding  town.     *  Depend  upon  it,' 
said  Vizitelly,  *your  orderly  is  in 
hiding.     How   could    you    take   a 
mobile  ?'      Impossible  to  purchase 
or  hire  a  horse  ;  all  had  been  seques- 
trated, so  my  colleague  harnessed 
his   own  white  saddle   horse  to  a 
cavt,   and  we  arrived  at  Pont  de 
Pany  in  time  to  march  with    the 
fianc-tireurs.       Avoiding    Fleury, 
crossing   under  the  railroad  arch, 
over  freshly  ploughed  fields,  travers- 
ing wretched  roads,  we  arrived  in 
front  of  the  castle  of  Lantenay,  a 
little  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
thickly  wooded  hill,  a  splendid  sun- 
rise giving   false    promise   of  fair 
weather. 

Garibaldi  was  already  in  his 
saddle,  and  riding  up  the  forest. 
He  reached  a  vast  table-land,  and 
made  at  once  for  the  Ferme  du 
Puits,  already  occupied  by  the 
Eclaireurs  du  Rhone.  This  farm, 
which  dominates  the  road  leading 
from  Plombieres  to  Dijon,  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  table-land  which  rises 
between  the  rivers  Ouche  and 
Suzon,  is  flanked  by  forests,  and 
cut  up  into  ploughed  fields.  From 
the  farm  one  road  leads  to  Pasques 
on  the  north-west,  a  little  village 
built  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stone  walls ;  thence, 
the  road  leads  north-east  to  Prenois, 
then,  branching,  crosses  the  plateau 
from  west  to  east,  one  branch  lead- 
ing to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
south,  of  the  village  of  Darois,  on 
the  main  road,  which,  rounding 
Hauteville,  and  the  village  of  Daix, 
leads  between  the  heights  of  Talant 
and    Fontaine    to    Dijon.       Other 
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roads  cat  in  the  forest  afforded  the 
enemy  capital  opportunities  for 
ambuscade.  A  few  paces  from  the 
Tillage  of  Prenois  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle.  Here  were  planted  the 
Prussian  batteries.  Garibaldi  had 
planted  his  guns  on  a  sHght  emi- 
nence  to  the  west,  towards  Pasques, 
and  from  his  point  of  observation 
now  discerned  the  troops  defiling 
from  Plombieres,  and  a  peasant — 
rara  avis — arrived  with  the  news 
that  from  Val  de  Suzon  and  Darois 
other  columns  were  marching  on 
Prenois. 

Canzio,  who  was  well  mounted, 
went  in  person,  and  returned  with 
the  tidings  that  a  body  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  was  indeed 
marching  on  Prenois.  At  Lan- 
tenay  Colonel  Tanara  presented  to 
me  his  head  surgeon,  Dr.  Musini, 
who  courteously  offered  me  a  seat 
in  his  carriage,  which  I  accepted, 
ruefully  watching  my  colleague 
Vizitelly  as  he  sprang  into  his 
saddle,  feeling  sure  that  on  that 
day  at  least  I  should  be  outri vailed 
as  a  correspondent. 

The  Italians  climbed  the  st«ep 
mount  in  perfect  order,  then  the 
franc-tireurs ;  the  mobiles,  with 
their  usual  kitchen  batteries,  cum- 
brous tents,  and  provisions,  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  The  cannon  was 
raging  fiercely  in  the  distance.  As 
I  reached  the  Ferme  du  Puits, 
Garibaldi  was  pacifically  gnawing 
a  mutton  bone ;  Canzio,  Gattomo, 
Galleazi,  Orense,  and  Tironi,  gal- 
loping  hither  and  thither  with 
orders. 

*Mind  that  the  rations  are  dis- 
tributed,' said  the  General ;'  I  in- 
tend to  attack  at  2  p.m.  ;  let  there 
be  no  pretext  for  delay.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  me :  '  Is  the  ambulance 
at  its  post  ?  *  '  The  ambulance,  Gene- 
ral ?'  I  said.  *  I  did  hear  of  its 
existence  yesterday  at  Sombemon.' 
*  Go  and  order  it  into  the  field.' 

I  stood  like  one  petrified ;  but  I 
suppose  if  the  General  had  ordered 
me  to  go  and  seek  it  in  the  moon, 


the  old  habits  of  discipline  were  so 
strong,  I  should  have  tried  to  obey. 
But,  verily,  with  the  general  ambu- 
lance of  1870  I  had  nothing  in 
common.  I  knew  that  the  Turi- 
nese  doctor  who  was  at  its  head 
was  laid  aside  by  illness.  I  did 
not  even  know  the  name  of  his 
French  substitute.  The  only  man 
with  whom  it  was  possible  to  serve, 
Adam  Ferraris,  had  resigned  his 
commission  as  captain  rauier  than 
wear  the  badge.  Then  there  was 
the  feeling,  '  Puis  mois  j'ai  servi  le 
grand  homme ;'  and  au  pas^  au 
pas,  1  sullenly  retraced  my  steps 
down  the  steep  forest  side.  Still, 
as  I  passed  through  the  animated 
groups  of  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
hailed  me  as  their  mfemviere  of 
other  days,  realising  that  many  of 
them  would  scarcely  see  another 
sunset,  the  reluctuit  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  me,  that  if  any 
of  my  Italians  were  wounded  I 
should  turn  infermiere  once  more. 

At  the  castle  of  Lantenay  I  made 
inquiries  after  inquiries.  The  gene- 
ral ambulance  was  still  at  Som. 
bemon ;  and  I  sent  a  special  messen- 
ger  with  an  order  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  general  staff  that  it 
should  proceed  at  once  to  the  front. 
Just  as  I  was  reascending,  I  met 
Dr.  Adam  Ferraris  in  despair ;  his 
horse  also  had  been  stolen  or  hidden 
by  a  mobile.  *  A  nice  prospect  for 
both  of  us,'  I  said.  '  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Graribaldi  will  never 
allow  a  carriage  to  cross  that 
plateau.'  'And  I  am  G-aribaldi's 
own  medical  attendant,'  said  Fer- 
raris, gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage. 

I  had  guessed  rightly.  Arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  sentinels 
forbade  any  carriages  to  go  far- 
ther. 

The  enemy  had  now  occupied 
Pasques.  Graribaldi,  ordering  the 
brigades  commanded  by  Ricciotti, 
Bossack,  and  Delpeche  to  advance 
towards  Prenois,  directed  his  guns 
to  fire  on  the  enemy's  column; 
then  taming  to  Tanara's    legion 
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said,  'Go  and  take  me  Pasques/ 
and  the  trumpets  echoed,  '  Go  and 
take  me  Pasqnes.' 

Tanara's     legion     extended     in 
chain,   dashed  forward,   the    fore- 
most assailing  with  their  bayonets 
the  Prussians  who  had  entered  the 
village.     Our  guns  thundered  out 
defiance.     The  enemy's  artillery  re- 
plied, but  meanwhile  the  Prussians 
fell  back  in  good  order  on  Prenois. 
Between  Pasques  and  Prenois  the 
land  rises  and  falls.     Every  emi- 
mence  is  covered  with  trees,  and 
was  consequently  occupied  by  the 
Prussians.     Garibaldi  sent  forward 
a  company  of  Tanara's  legion  and 
a    company     of    franc-tireurs     to 
occupy   one   of    the  heights ;    the 
franc-tireurs,   knowing   the    Prus- 
sians  were   in   ambusn,   hesitated. 
The  Italians  never  for  a  moment 
retarded     their     onward     march. 
Canzio,  seeing  the  hesitation  of  the 
franc-tireurs,  rushed  to  their  head, 
exclaiming,    'En  avant,  enfans  de 
la  patrie ! '    and   the    height    was 
taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The    Prussian  artillery  thundered 
furiously,   but   Garibaldi  knew  so 
well  how  to  profit  by  the  undula- 
tions  of  the  soil,  that  be  disposed 
his  men  in  such  wise  that  no  one 
was  wounded. 

I,  after  marching  on  foot  across 
the  ploughed  field,  now  from  a 
height,  now  from  a  stone  wall,  took 
in  the  entire  spectacle.  It  was  mag- 
nificent. The  Italians  forming  the 
left  wing  marched  k  la  Bersaglieri ; 
Menotti  with  his  staff,  Sant*  Am- 
brogio,  Bizzoni,  Baghino,  Canessa, 
on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the 
brigade.  And  their  example  made 
even  the  mobiles  keep  the  line.  Grari- 
baldi,  followed  by  his  staff,  directed 
the  combat  in  all  its  details  from 
the  van  of  the  army. 

The  Prussians,  accustomed  to 
witness  the  disorder  produced  by 
their  mitrailleuses,  redoubled  their 
fire ;  but,  seeing  that  the  Italians 
were  marching  dauntlessly  up  to 
their  batteries,  thought  it  best  to 


save  their  pieces,  but  first  placed 
them  in  position  to  protect  the 
retreat  of  the  infantry. 

Canzio,  who  from  his  conquered 
eminence  was  observing  the  enemy's 
manoeuvres,  signalled  to  some  forty 
or  fifty  chasseurs  d'AMque,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  captain  Bon- 
delle,  to  follow  him,  and  executed  a 
magnificent  cavalry  charge.  Grari- 
baldi's  own  trumpeter  gave  the 
signal  for  an  attack  at  the  bayonet ; 
fifty  other  trumpeters  re-echoed  the 
order  over  the  plain.  Three  cavaliers 
and  thirteen  horses  fell  wounded 
by  the  Prussian  grape;  but  such 
was  the  impetus  of  the  charge,  such 
the  onslaught  of  the  infantry  with 
their  bayonets,  that  the  Prussians 
retreated  hastily  from  Prenois, 
gaining  Darois  at  a  run. 

*Avanti!  sempre  avanti !'  cried 
Gki.ri  baldi,  and  '  onwards  '  sped  a 
company  of  Tanara's  legion,  a  part- 
ing  salute  from  the  enemy's  mitrail- 
leuses killing  several  and  wounding 
a  number  of  volunteers,  among 
them  Count  Luigi  dell'  Isola,  a 
Turinese  patriot  of  the  first  water, 
of  whom  more  hereafter.  "No  tid- 
ings of  the  general  ambulance,  but 
Dr.  Musini,  on  the  battle-field  itself, 
amputated  Dell'  Isola's  thigh. 

On  pressed  the  volunteers  to 
Darois.  The  Prussians  fled  before 
them,  3,500  Badois  doing  their 
utmost  to  gain  the  gates  of  Dijon. 
As   Gb^ribaldi   came  up,  shouts  of 

*  Vival'  Italia ! ' '  Viva  la  Republica! ' 

*  Viva  la  Francia ! '  greeted  h  im.  *  To 
Dijon  !  to  Dijon ! '  shouted  the  Grari- 
baldians  en  masse.  '  To  Dijon  let 
us  go,'  said  Garibaldi,  *  but  you  must 
take  an  hour's  rest.'  The  mobiles, 
who  had  prudently  kept  in  the  rear, 
came  up  leisurely,  but  in  good 
order,  when  suddenly  it  occurred  to 
the  franc-tireurs  to  place  them  in 
the  foremost  ranks. 

Wearied  out  with  the  march, 
with  hunger,  wet  to  the  skin,  I 
thankfully  accepted  a  place  offered 
me  by  Zulienski,  a  surgeon  of 
Ricciotti's  brigade,  in  a  light  cart 
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which    he    had     seqaesiirated    at 
Prenois,   and  I   had  fallen  asleep 
with  a  soldier,  supposed  to  be  deaa 
of  heart  disease,  across  mj  knee, 
when,  between  seven  and  eight  in 
the   evening,  where   a  cross   road 
from  Plombieres  enters  the  main 
road,  a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry 
assailed  us.     We  wei-e  just  under 
Talant.      The    rain    was    pouring 
down  in  torrents.     The  city  in  the 
distance    seemed    a    flame.      The 
Genoese  carabineers  and  the   first 
company  of  Tanara's  legion,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Aiuti,  sprang 
upon     the     assailants    with    their 
bayonets.     Thirty-five  of   the  for- 
mer and  eighteen  of  the  latter  fell 
upon  the  road.     On  the  left  lights 
were   burning  in   what  seemed  a 
chateau.     *  That's  the  place  for  an 
ambulance,'  I  said  to  Zulienski,  and 
making  our  way  through  an  avenue 
of  sycamores,  we  succeeded  after 
much    difiiculty   in    inducing    the 
owners  of    the   castle,   afterwards 
known  to  us  as  Ferme  de  Changy, 
to  open  the  gates.     The  proprietor 
was  the  syndic  of  Daix.     He  and 
his   wife  were   literally   paralysed 
with   terror,  but  we  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  that  their  house 
would  be  respected  by  friends  and 
foes  if  they  hoisted  the  white  flag 
with  the  red  cross  in  the  centre. 
This  flag  the  mayoress  herself  made, 
forming  the  cross  of  red  calico  on 
a  huge  sheet.     We  lit  fires  in  all 
the  rooms,  laying  mattresses  on  the 
shining  oaken  floors,  which  reminded 
us  of  the  pavements  of  Versailles, 
and  there  we  laid  the  first  wounded. 
While  Zulienski  and  an  assistant 
were  dressing  the  wounds,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  peasants 
to  come  out  with  carts  and  lanterns, 
which,  on  arriving  at  the  main  road, 
a  swarm  of  mobiles  strove  to  seize 
from  us  by  violence.     A  company 
of  franc-tireurs  threatened  to   fire 
upon  them,  and  they  desisted.   The 
crash  of  musketry,  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  resounded  on  every  side.  In 
a  ditch  on  the  left  we  found  ten 


Prussians,  literally  out  to  pieces  by 
the  bayonet.  Only  in  one  was  life 
extant,  and  as  we  approached  him 
with  the  lantern  he  put  both  his 
hands  to  his  neck  saying,  '  Bruder, 
bruder,  nix  coupet !'  On  returning 
to  the  castle,  the  cars  laden  with 
wounded  of  both  sides,  we  found 
the  courtyard  and  the  hayloft 
swarming  with  mobiles.  Then  I 
wrought  up  the  syndic  and  his  wife 
to  a  state  of  terror,  by  assuring 
them  that  if  the  Prussians  did  come 
and  found  a  single  ttn wounded  man 
on  the  &rm,  they  would  not  respect 
the  ambulance  flag.  So  with  the 
help  of  their  servants  and  peasants 
we  drove  them  out  baa-ing  like  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

The  brother  of  the  syndic  then 
went   out  with   his  peasants   and 
carts,   and  brought  back  a  firesh 
batch  of  wounded,  saying  that  si- 
lence    reigned    around.     My  con- 
science smote  me  as  a  correspondent 
that  I  had  lost  the  entry  into  Dijon, 
but  consoling  myself  with  a  cup  of 
tea  and  some  dry  garments  kindly 
lent  me  instead  of  my  dripping  ones, 
I  fell  into  my  usual  post  of  mfer- 
miere^  when  about  2  p.m.  our  hostess 
entered,  crying,  *  Go,  go,  for  God's 
sake.     The    Garibaldians    are    de- 
feated, the  Prussians  will  be  here  in 
a  moment.'     I  shrugged  my  shoul- 
ders   and    agreed    with   Zulienski 
that  we  would   remain  with    the 
wounded  still.     But  my  belief  in 
victory  had  been  somewhat  dimmed 
by     a     chasseur    d'Afrique,     who 
marched  into  the  ambulance  with 
a   smashed   arm,    swearing  at  the 
mobiles  for  turning  tail  and  firing 
on  the  Italians   and  franc-tireurs. 
This  occurrence  left  room  for  doubt 
as  to  whether  Garibaldi  could  really 
have  entered  Dijon. 

Still,  after  having  re-dressed  the 
wounds,  we  marched  out  and  turned 
our  faces  Dijon-wards.  The  road 
was  strewn  with  Prussian  knapsacks 
and  helmets,  but  a  peasant  coming 
out  from  Dijon  informed  us  that 
the  Prussians  occupied  Dijon — that 
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Gkiribaldi  had  returned  the  way  he 
came  ;  so  we  also  tamed  our  iaces 
towards  Darois.  Along  the  road 
we  stambled  over  saucepans,  grid- 
irons,  and  frying  pans,  picked  up 
capons,  turkeys  and  ducks,  aban- 
doned by  the  mobiles  in  their  flight. 
We  also  collected  150  chassepots, 
proud  to  remark  that  among  them 
there  was  not  a  single  Spencer  rifle, 
nor  any  carbine  with  which  the 
Italians  were  armed.  At  Darois 
we  heard  that  Graribaldi  was  at 
Prenois ;  at  Prenois  that  he  had 
returned  to  his  head  quarters  at 
Lantenay.  At  Prenois  Zulienski 
visited  the  wounded,  and  I,  with 
the  capon  and  the  duck,  made  a 
capital  risotto  for  those  we  had 
brought  with  us,  including  the 
chasseur  d'Afrique.  Suddenly  the 
cry  resounded,  *  The  Prussians,  the 
Prussians !'  We  went  out  into  the 
road  and  saw  nothing.  When  we 
got  back,  the  innkeeper  had  locked 
his  house,  so  we  lost  our  breakfast. 
The  cart  had  disappeared.  Zulienski 
had  his  own  horse.  I  arrested  a 
carriage  of  fugitive  peasants,  dis- 
mounted them  to  make  room  for  the 
wounded,  and  drove  down  to  Lan- 
tenay. 

Delpeche's  brigade  had  held  the 

C'  eau  during  the  entire  night.  At 
tenay    the    General    was    just 
mounting. 

*  Are  the  Prussians  at  Daix  ? '  he 
asked. 

*  No,  General.* 

*  At  Prenois?' 

'  The  peasants  said  so ;  I  did  not 
see  them.' 

*  Did  you  hear  the  cannon  ?  ' 

*  No ;  but  perhaps  this  was  owing 
to  the  intervening  hills.' 

But  at  that  moment  the  cannon 
thundered  on  every  side.  *  Let  us 
go,'  said  the  General,  turning  his 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound. 

Before  joining  him,  Canzio  took 
me  into  a  room  full  of  wounded, 
chiefly  Genoese,  whom  their  com- 
panions had  actually  carried  off  on 


their  shoulders,  being  unaware  that 
we  had  established  an  ambulance  at 
Changy.  Vizitelly,  who  had  given 
his  horse  to  Gtiribaldi  in  exchange 
for  the  General's  own,  which  had 
thrown  him,  gave  me  the  details  of 
the  fight  after  I  had  quitted  the  field. 

*  Orders  were  given,'  he  said,  *to 
the  troops  not  to  fire,  but  to  use  the 
bayonet.  The  Italians  and  franc- 
tireurs  obeyed  implicitly,  but  the 
mobiles  turned  and  fled,  throwing 
the  artillery  into  confusion.  The 
General  sent  two  officers  of  his 
staff,  then  a  third,  whom  I  accom- 
panied, to  restore  order.  Not  a 
single  officer  could  we  induce  to 
lead  them.  They  kept  their  heads 
hidden  in  their  hoods.  At  last  we 
got  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  brought  them  forward. 
But  as  the  enemy  fired  afresh,  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
wounding  each  other  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  many  of  them  rolling  into 
the  ditch.  We  kicked  them,  whip- 
ped them,  and  the  franc-tireurs 
used  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets. 
Finally  they  fled  precipitately,  firing 
on  our  advancing  columns.  The 
Italians  and  franc-tireurs,  who  had 
hitherto  behaved  admirably,  finding 
themselves  thus  assailed  in  front 
and  on  either  flank,  halted,  and 
Garibaldi,  seeing  that  the  confusion 
was  irretrievable,  ordered  the  re- 
treat, which,  as  far  as  the  Italians 
and  franc-tireurs  were  concerned, 
was  effected  in  order.' 

Another  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  wrote  from  Tours :  *  I 
have  just  met  one  of  Garibaldi's 
staff  officers,  a  Frenchman  [it  was 
Captain  Forey],  present  at  the 
daring  attempt  to  enter  Dijon  by 
night.  He  said  to  me,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  "  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
Italians  fight  well,  and  the  French 
in  full  flight."  But  for  the  conduct 
of  the  mobiles,  there  was  every 
probability  the  attempt  would  have 
succeeded.  This  officer  spoke  with 
great  respect  of  Menotti  and  his 
brigade.' 
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Captain  Forey  did  not  overrate 
the  chances.  Such  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Prassians  at  their 
defeat  on  the  heights,  that  on  find- 
ing that  Garibaldi  was  pm*saiDg 
them,  the  main  corps  had  abandoned 
Dijon,  and  were  actually  entering 
the  railway  carriages  on  the  other 
fiide,  the  corps  echeloned  along  the 
road  between  Darois  and  Dijon  being 
merely  a  few  battalions  left  to  pro- 
tect tne  retreat.  Had  the  mobiles 
kept  their  ranks  and  used  their 
bayonets,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Garibaldi  would  have 
slept  in  Dijon  that  night. 

As  it  was,  learning  at  dawn  that 
Garibaldi  had  retired,  they  came  out 
in  full  pursuit,  and  the  battle  com- 
menced again  on  the  plateau. 

As  soon  as  I  had  consigned  the 
wounded  to  the  general  ambulance 
— which,  in  the  midst  of  hisses  and 
derisive  cheers,  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Lantenay,  its  chiefs  having 
considered  it  the  most  prudent 
policy  to  remain  at  Sombernon 
during  the  fray — I  took  possession 
of  an  abandoned  cart  well  stored 
with  provisions,  and  hoisting  the 
ambulance  flag,  ordered  a  mobile, 
whom  I  found  peering  into  the 
hampers,  to  drive  up  to  the  field. 
The  courageous  Delpeche,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  Prefect  of 
Marseilles  to  join  Guribaldi,  had 
sustained  the  first  shock.  Ravelli, 
with  the  2nd  Italian  legion,  c^me 
to  the  rescue.  Menotti,  with  his 
brigade  minus  the  mobiles,  brought 
up  the  rear. 

As  I  came  up  with  the  General, 
he  was  ordering  his  coachman  to 
drive  across  the  plateau.  The 
bullets  were  falling  like  hail. 
Several  had  pierced  his  carriage. 
Canzio,  Ricciotti,  Tanara,  and  Me- 
notti were  expostulating  with  him, 
demonstrating  the  impossibility  of 
a  fresh  attack  until  the  brigades 
could  be  reorganised.  He  ac- 
quiesced reluctantly,  and  seeing  me 
with  my  cart  full  of  wounded,  said, 
*  Signora,  come  with  us.' 


In  his  face  and  voice  there  was 
the  same  expression  of  subdued  pain 
as  at  Teano  in  i860,  when,  listening 
to  the  cannonading  going  on  between 
the  Neapolitan  soldiers  and  the 
soldiers  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  he 
said  to  me,  '  They  have  sent  us  to 
the  rear.' 

Through  the  forests,  down  paths 
impracticable  save  to  goats,  over 
the  bluffs  of  hills,  tumbled  the 
mobiles  headlong.  They  were  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  General,  deaf  to 
the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the 
officers  of  the  franc- ti  re urs,  deaf  to 
everything  in  their  wild,  unreason- 
ing, unconquerable  terror.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  them 
flee,  then  fall  back  in  orderly  march 
on  Malain. 

In  the  evening,  drenched  with 
rain  that  had  never  ceased,  we 
reached  the  heights  of  Sombernon, 
where,  the  fates  be  praised,  I  found 
my  horses,  the  mobile  swearing  that 
he  had  never  abandoned  the  stables 
where  the  mayor  had  placed  them. 
With  a  number  of  friends  whom  I 
found  there,  and  who  gave  me  shelter 
for  man  and  beast,  I  shared  the  con- 
tents of  the  hamper  ;  appropriating 
it  with  a  clear  conscience,  seeing 
that  the  inheritance  was  due  to  the 
flight  of  an  officer  of  the  mobiles. 
Many  of  us  had  been  thirty-six  hours 
with  scarcely  any  food.  It  was  like 
an  incident  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
to  find — two  legs  of  mutton,  two 
hind  quarters  of  lamb,  cutlets  ready 
for  the  gridiron,  carrots,  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  broccoli  in  abundance, 
a  bottle  of  pickles,  and  a  bottle  of 
English  mustard  ready  mixed.  On 
the  morrow  Garibaldi  left  Somber- 
non for  Commarin,  the  Prussians 
taking  possession  of  the  former 
town,  then,  surrounding  him  in 
the  rear  and  both  flanks,  hoped  to 
take  him  in  the  net  never  laid  in 
vain  for  a  French  army.  But  with 
his  usual  ability  Garibaldi  extricated 
himself  from  the  convergent  move- 
ment of  their  two  columns  and 
reached  Ch&teau    Neuf.     Here  he 
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left  Menotti's  brigade,  and  fore- 
seeing that  the  Prussians  would 
return  him  at  Autun  his  visit  to 
Dijon,  preceded  them  by  Bligny 
and  Epinac,  in  order  to  receive 
them  with  all  due  honour. 

Now  considering  that  General 
Cremer  was  encamped  at  Beaune 
with  15,000  men,  it  seemed  scarcely 
presnmptaous  to  hope  that  he  would 
attack  the  enemy  on  their  left 
wing,  but  he  never  stirred,  and  the 
Prussian  column  defiled  without 
meeting  with  any  opposition  to 
Arnay  le  Doc. 

Bicciotti  hearing  of  this  came  up 
with  300  men  and  some  guns.  On 
the  preceding  evening  he  had  asked 
me  to  carry  off  all  the  wounded. 
But  such  was  the  diflBculty  of  pro- 
curing vehicles  that  at  i  o'clock  on 
the  30th  I  was  still  in  the  hospital 
of  the  gendarmes  at  Arnay.  At 
that  moment  the  Prussian  explorers 
signified  the  presence  of  the  enemy  : 
at  two  the  first  grenades  were  fiung 
into  the  city.  Ricciotti,  extending 
a  company  at  the  gate,  carried  his 
guns  in  safety  to  Cordesse,  barri- 
caded that  city,  and  passed  the  night 
there,  returning  to  Autun  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  where  Menotti 
also  had  arrived  in  safety. 

Garibaldi  had  already  visited 
every  knoll  and  edifice  of  the  city 
adapted  for  offensive  and  defensive 
movements,  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  the  directions  for  every  corps 
in  case  of  attack,  sent  away  all  tbe 
railway  carriages  from  the  station, 
ordered  the  gendarmes  to  occupy 
all  the  exterior  roads,  to  shoot  every 
fugitive.  In  the  awful  sternness  of 
his  face  one  read  clearly  that  the 
army  of  the  Vosges  was  destined 
to  repel  the  Prussians,  or  to  perish 
under  the  walls  of  the  city. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day, 
he  himself  distributed  the  troops  at 
St.  Jean,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Martin. 
He  collocated  the  artillery  in  front  of 
the  seminary,  ordered  the  Italians 
to  occupy  the  Cathedral  Square. 
Climbing  up  to  the  height  famous 


for  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Janus, 
he  stood  transfixed  as  he  saw  a 
Prussian  column  advance  on  St. 
Martin,  and  there  plant  a  battery  on 
the  same  redoubt  where  he  himself 
had  established  Colonel  Chenay 
with  the  French  Guerrillas  d* Orient. 
The  noble  colonel,  who  considered 
prudence  the  better  part  of  valour, 
had  fled  with  all  his  guerrillas  to 
Creuzot.  With  him  had  fled  all  the 
orderlies  with  the  GeneraFs  baggage. 
The  entire  general  ambulance  with 
all  the  transports  and  material,  and 
in  such  good  company  my  mobile 
with  my  Prussian  horse  and  al>  my 
personal  baggage,  had  disappeared, 
never  £^in  to  be  heard  of.  Gari- 
baldi, quick  as  thought,  ordered  the 
artillery  to  fire  on  the  invaders,  and 
sent  all  his  staff  ofificers  to  conduct 
the  mobiles  to  the  attack.  The 
order  was  joyfully  obeyed,  especially 
by  Pasqua,  Sartorio,  and  other 
Genoese,  who  had  been  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  former  combat. 
With  swords  drawn  and  revolvers 
cocked,  they  each  led  on  a  given 
number,  and  the  mobiles  marched 
well,  stood  fire  bravely — in  short, 
did  their  duty. 

The  enemy  was  advancing  by  two 
different  roads,  on  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Autun,  the  right 
column  by  St.  Martin  and  the  left 
by  St.  Simphorin.  The  little 
seminary  formed  the  centre  of  our 
defence.  Our  guns  defeated  the 
designs  of  the  assailants,  dismount- 
ing several  of  their  guns,  of  which 
they  had  fifteen  at  St.  Martin  alone, 
facilitating  the  advance  of  our 
infantry  a  la  Bersaglieri.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  ghastly  wounds  as 
those  inflicted  by  the  Prussian  guns. 
Forty-two  of  the  gunners  of  the 
seminary  had  literally  their  Tnenihra 
sparte.  Our  infantry  fought  unin- 
termittingly  till  nightfall,  obliging 
the  enemy  to  retreat  from  all  their 
positions,  which  our  troops  took, 
and  kept  during  the  night. 

Mounted  on  a  phaeton  with  Cas- 
tellazzo  and  Pozzi,  we  scoured  the 
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city  from  one  end  to  tbe  other, 
bringing  off  the  wounded  in  carts, 
assisted  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
behaved  magnificently,  the  prefect 
fighting  at  the  head  of  the  combat- 
ants, all  the  shops  kept  open,  the 
hotels  and  cafes  furnishing  food  and 
bedding  for  the  wounded. 

The  grenades  fell  thickly  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste. 
The  maidservants,  scuttling  across 
with  their  relays  of  food,  showed  no 
sort  of  fear,  but  poured  the  stirrup 
cup  for  all  the  cavaliers  who  came 
and  went  with  their  usual  sauciness. 

Passing  by  the  abandoned  head, 
quarters,  I  found  Oswaldo  Guochi, 
one  of  the  GeneraPs  orderly  oflBcers, 
clinging  in  mute  despair  to  the 
strong  box  of  the  staff,  abandoned 
by  the  orderlies  in  their  flight.  I 
allowed  him  to  place  it  on  the 
phaeton,  and  mount  guard  over  it, 
then  placed  both  in  charge  of  the 
Italian  Legion  fuming  at  their  com- 
parative inaction  on  the  Cathedral 
Square.  Graribaldi  feared  that  the 
Prussians  from  St.  SemphorioTi 
might  invade  Creuzot,  whose  mag- 
nificent iron  foundries  they  had 
sworn  to  destroy,  and  against  this 
catastrophe  he  provided  by  leaving 
his  own  Italians  on  guard. 

At   six  o'clock   we   ascended   a 
terrace  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  house, 
to  ascertain  how  the  day  was  going, 
and   seeing    Guribaldi    descending 
the  hill,   went  down  and  met  him 
at  its  base.     The  light  of  victory 
was  in  his  eyes.      *  They  are  in  full 
flight,'   he   said;    *they   have    not 
given  us  much  trouble.'     For  the 
last  five  days  he  had  scarcely  closed 
his   eyes.     On  horseback  for  con- 
secutive hours,  travelling  by  night, 
organising,  directing  everything  in 
person,  giving   the   lie  to  the  ca- 
lumnies of  his  detractors,  who  de- 


picted him  as  decrepit  and  infirm, 
obliged  to  leave  to  his  son  the  direc- 
tion of  military  affairs. 

He  was  immensely  amused  at  the 
care  taken  of  the  strong  chest.  *  It 
contains  the  precious  manuscripts 
of  head-quarters,'  he  said,  with  a 
laugh  at  Canzio,  who  did  care  even 
for  these. 

Our  troops  slept  on  the  positions 
occupied  during  the  afternoon  by 
the  enemy  outside  the  city,  whence 
they  had  retired  by  rapia  marches, 
sequestrating  all  the  vehicles  to 
carry  off  their  wounded.  The  pea- 
sants of  St.  Martin  alone  buried 
ICO  dead.  On  this,  the  first  of 
December,  the  mobiles  and  the 
mobilises  who  had  signalised  them- 
selves by  their  bravery,  figured  in 
the  order  of  the  day  with  the 
Genoese  sharpshooters  and  the 
franc- tireurs.  Two  of  their  cap- 
tains were  specially  mentioned. 
Yerdez,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  his  dangerous  position  of  field 
telegraphist,  and  Guide,  captain  of 
the  mobiles,  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major. 

*You  cannot  escape  your  fate,' 
said  Garibaldi,  as  he  handed  me  the 
following  regular  brevet,  which, 
rendering  me,  as  it  did,  absolutely 
independent  of  the  general  ambu« 
lance,  I  accepted. 

Iw^publique  Fran9ai8e. — Libert^,  Egalit^, 
Fraternity.  No.  595.  Ck)mmandement 
G^D^ral  de  TArmee  des  Vosges.  Etat 
Major-G^n^ral, — En  vertu  des  pleins 
pou voire  qui  lui  sont  conf^r^  par  le  Grou- 
Temement  de  la  Dtfense  Nationale,  le 
Commandant  de  I'Arm^  des  Vosges 
dicrite:  Mme.  Jessie  Mario  White  est 
nomm^e  Inspectrice  des  Ambulances  sur 
le  Champ  de  Bataille,  a  dater  du  21  No- 
yembre  1870,  avec  assimilation  au  grade 
de  Chef  de  Bataillon.  Le  G^n^ral,  G. 
Garibaldi.  Pour  copie  conforme,  enregis- 
tr^  a  page  40.  Le  chef  d'Etat  filajot 
Bordon£ 


(To  ^  continwd,) 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

FROM    ORIGINAL    RECORDS. 

By  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


ra  former  paper  a  parallel  was 
suggested  between  the  records 
of  Qaa^rtor  Sessions  and  the  records 
of  geology — between  tbe  entries 
cliaracteristic  of  particular  reigns, 
and  the  fossils  characteristic  of  the 
epochs  of  the  geologist.  The  Re- 
volution of  1688  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  that  great  break  or  change 
which  has  been  traced,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  scientific  men,  between  the 
Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  periods. 
The  reign  of  William  the  Third  is 
the  Eocene  formation,  the  dawn  of 
the  new  ideas,  or  rather  of  the  new 
practice,  which  has  gone  on  peace- 
ably developing  itself,  without  any 
considerable  break,  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day. 

The  hearth -tax,  as  I  observed 
before,  disappears  altogether  in  the 
first  year  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  legal  toleration  of  Protestant 
Nonconformists  comes  upon  the 
scene  for  the  first  time,  and  gives 
occasion  to  the  entries  which  are 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  new 
reign. 

As  early  as  Midsummer  1689,  we 
find  a  memorandum  '  that  at  this 
present  G^nerall  Sessions  it  was 
certified  unto  this  Courte  that  the 
house  called  the  Chappie,  in  the 
towne  of  Honiton,  the  house  of 
William  Yeo,  called  Rydon,  scituate 
in  the  parish  of  Wollborough,'  and 
thirteen  other  houses  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  were  *  seve- 
rally used  for  places  of  Religious 
Worshipp,  according  to  a  late  act  of 
this  present  Parliament,  intituled  an 
Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties' 
protestant  subjecte  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England  from  the 
penalty  of  certain  Laws.' 

At  Michaelmas  eight  more  houses 


were  certified  as  places  of  religious 
worship.  From  this  time  such 
entries  became  very  common.  At 
Epiphany  1690,  *  the  house  of  John 
Bowering,  in  the  Towne  of  Chulme- 
ley,'  and  twenty  others  in  various 
places,  were  certified  in  the  same 
manner.  '  John  Bowering  '  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Bowring. 

The  duties  of  the  Justices  in  this 
matter  were  merely  ministerial,  and 
must  have  been  very  distasteful  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  spent 
many  of  their  best  years  in  hunting 
down  the  '  Conventiclers,*  and  who 
now  found  it  declared  by  Parlia- 
ment that  *  some  ease  to  scrupulous 
consciences  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion may  be  an  effectual  means  to 
unite  their  Majesties'  protestant 
subjects  in  interest  and  affection.' 
The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  com- 
pelled to  register  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  took  the  required  oaths 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  sixpence 
*  and  no  more.' 

In  1692,  Mr.  Stephen  Moleines, 
a  French  Protestant  minister  at 
Stonehouse,  is  recorded  to  have 
taken  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the 
late  Act  for  abrogating  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  &c. 

The  Act  of  Toleration  was  not  a 
very  liberal  measure,  according  to 
our  ideas,  but  it  was  in  fact  the  in- 
troduction of  an  enormous  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
England.  Though  it  was  expressly 
provided  by  it  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  it  should  give  any  ease, 
benefit,  or  advantage,  to  any  Papist 
or  Popish  recusant  whatsoever,  or 
any  person  that  should  deny  in 
preaching  or  writing  the  doctrine 
of  the   Trinity,   we  find  little  or 
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nothing  from  tliis  time  forward 
aboat  the  proBecation  of  any  person 
in  Devonshire  for  his  religions  opi- 
nions or  observances.  Perhaps  the 
authorities  thought  it  unfair  to  at- 
tack one  class  of  Nonconformists 
and  to  tolerate  others,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  many  of  the 
justices  may  have  liked  a  Papist 
better  than  a  Protestant  dissenter. 

The  entries  respecting  maimed 
soldiers  become  rather  more  fre- 
quent during  the  wars  of  William 
the  Third.  But  the  pensions  rarely 
exceeded  408.,  and  sometimes  a 
gratuity  of  only  208,  was  given. 
'  My  uncle  Toby  *  would  have  fared 
badly  if  he  had  been  dependent  on 
the  justices  of  Devon. 

At  Epiphany  1695-6,  ]Mr.  Wil- 
liam Martyn,  of  Heavitree,  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Peace,  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Hugh  Yaaghan. 
His  appointment  by  ijne  Earl  of 
Bath,  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Gustos 
Botulorum,  was  read  in  open  Court, 
and  he  took  the  following  oath  in 
pursuance  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment: 

I  do  swear  that  I  have  not  nor  will  pay 
any  sum  or  same  of  money  or  other  rewd^ 
whatsoever,  nor  given  any  bond  or  other 
assurance  to  pa^  any  money,  fee,  or  profit, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  for  such  nomination 
or  appointment. 

Neither  the  old  nor  the  new 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  made  many 
entries  in  his  books  during  this 
reign,  except  the  necessary  roatine 
business  concerning  constables, 
settlements,  rates,  apprentices, 
afiBliation  cases,  bridges,  highways, 
and  the  like.  In  those  dangerous 
times  of  foreign  war  and  domestic 
disaffection,  it  was  the  custom  in 
some  counties  for  the  justices  in 
Quarter  Sessions  to  pass  loyal  ad- 
dresses of  condolence  or  congratu- 
lation  on  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
No  such  resolutions  appear  in  the 
records  of  Devon,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  such  were  passed.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  countiy 


gentlemen  of  the  West  were  for 
the  most  part  staunch  Tories.  The 
objects  of  their  veneration  were  the 
Church  and  the  Monarchy.  A 
foolish  King  had  insisted  on  com- 
pelling them  to  choose  between 
their  Church  and  him,  and  they 
had  preferred  the  former.  The 
Earl  of  Bath,  who  had  been  sent 
by  James  to  influence  the  West, 
reported  that  all  the  justices  and 
Deputy- Lieutenants  of  Devon  and 
ComwaU,  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing voice,  declared  that  they  would 
put  life  and  property  in  jeqpardy 
for  the  King,  but  that  the  Protes- 
tant religion  was  dearer  to  them 
than  either  life  or  property.  *  And, 
Sir,  if  your  Majesty  should  dis- 
miss all  these  gentlemen,  their  suo- 
ccssors  will  give  exactly  the  same 
answer.' 

Under  the  pressure  of  James's 
tyranny,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
their  oracle.  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
they  had  slowly  and  reluctantly 
joined  in  welcoming  William  of 
Orange.  In  1 6 90,  after  the  disaster 
off  Beachy  Head,  when  they  saw 
a  French  fleet  riding  in  Torbay,  and 
their  homes  were  in  immediate 
danger  of  foreign  invasion,  they 
had  stood  bravely  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  new  Government,  even 
as  their  ancestors,  a  hundred  years 
before,  had  supported  Elizabeth 
against  the  Spanish  Armada.  As 
in  those  days,  the  beacons  were 
kindled  throughout  the  shire  from 
Dartmoor  to  the  Black  Downs. 
*  Early  the  next  morning,  without 
chief,  without  summons,  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed 
and  mounted,  had  assembled  on  the 
summit  of  Haldon  Hill.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  all  Devonshire  was  up. 
Every  road  in  the  county,  from  sea 
to  sea,  was  covered  by  multitudes  of 
fighting-men,  all  with  their  &>ces  set 
towards  Torbay.  The  lords  of  a 
hundred  manors,  proud  of  their 
long  pedigrees  and  old  coats  of 
arms,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
their  tenantry — Drakes,  PrideauzeSi 
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and  Rolles,  Fowell  of  Fowelscombe 
and  Fulford  of  Fnlford,  Sir  Bour- 
chier  Wrey  of  Tawstock  Park  and 
Sir  William  Conrtenay  of  Powder- 
ham  Castle/  Narcissus  Luttrell 
mentions  in  bis  diary  that  he  heard 
from  Exeter  that  the  militia  and 
posse  of  the  county  amounted  to 
at  least  40,000  horse  and  foot, 
*  very  resolute,  hearty,  and  unani- 
mous  to  oppose  the  French.' 

But  when  the  immediate  danger 
was  passed,  and  the  country  became 
comparatively  safe  and  prosperous, 
the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Devon,  like  the  ancient  Israelites, 
murmured  against  their  deliverer, 
and,  still  under  the  guidance  of 
Seymour,  relapsed  into  opposition, 
if  not  into  active  Jacobitism. 

Far  diflferent  is  the  tone  of  the 
records  of  the  county   of  Bucks. 
That  fair  shire  had  long  been  fa- 
mous   as    the    stronghold    of    the 
Boundheads,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Whigs,  and  was  raised  to  glory  by 
theRevolutionof  1688.  Nearly  fifty 
years  before,  Bucks  bad  returned  to 
the  Long  Parliament  the  most  popu- 
lar politician  in  England.     He  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Stuart  King, 
and  four  thousand  yeomen  of  his 
county  had  ridden  up  to  Westmin- 
ster to  defend  him.  Under  the  later 
Stuarts,  the  sons  of  Hampden's  con- 
stituents  had  returned  the  states- 
man who  carried  up  the  Exclusion 
Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  James,  and  Jeffreys, 
and  the  servile  sheriff  whom  they 
had  nominated,   had   been  exerted 
in  vain  to  oppose  him.     The  county 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
families  of  Hampden  and  Russell, 
and   Algernon    Sidney    had    been 
member  for  Amersham.   The  Fleet- 
woods,    Ingoldsbys,    and    Maynes, 
were  among  the  old  Buckingham- 
shire families,  and  several  of  the 
Cromwells  had  resided  within  its 
boundaries.     At   Dinton,  too,  was 
still  living  that  mysterious  hermit, 
of  whom   ran  the    tradition   that 


his  was  the  hand  that  had  struck 
off  the  anointed  head  from  the 
royal  shoulders.  More  important 
than  all,  at  this  time,  was  the  in- 
fluence exerted  over  the  county 
by  the  house  of  Wharton. 

Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  was  a 
Covenanter  after  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  that  religion.  He  had  com- 
manded a  regiment  against  Charles 
I.  at  Edgehill.  Under  Charles  IL 
he  had  been  known  as  a  distributor 
of  Calvinistic  tracts,  and  a  patron  of 
Calviuistic  divines.  He  founded 
a  charity  which  still  furnishes  Bibles 
to  the  poor  of  the  parishes  with 
which  he  was  connected.  His  son 
Thomas  inherited  his  father's  poli- 
tics, though  he  renounced  his  father's 
religion.  He  was  the  most  dissolute 
man  of  the  most  dissolute  age  of 
England.  But  he  was  the  fiercest 
and  most  determined  leader  of  the 
whole  Whig  party.  He  was  the 
greatest  election  eerer  that  had  ever 
existed.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
it  is  said,  he  expended  on  Parlia- 
mentary contests  about  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  our  time.  He  was  so 
popular  in  Bucks  that  *  Lis  journeys 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  resembled 
royal  progresses.  The  bells  of 
every  parish  through  which  he 
passed  were  rung,  and  flowers  were 
strewed  along  the  road.'  Besides 
his  other  successes,  he  boasted  that, 
as  the  author  of  Lillibullero,  he  sang 
a  King  out  of  three  kingdoms. 

In  the  old  register  of  the  parish 
of  Amersham  may  still  be  read  the 
opinion  of  the  Reverend  Benjamin 
Itobertshaw,  rector  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on 
some  of  his  neighbours.  He  noticed 
that,  during  the  Protectorate,  Paul 
Ford  had  been  elected  registrar, 
and  sworn  in  by  Francis  Russell, 
justice  of  the  peace.  To  this  the 
rector  appended  the  following  note : 

This  Francis  Hussell  lived  at  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  on  the  confines  of  this  parish, — 
he  was  one  of  Oliver  s  justices,  and  a  Jit 
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man  for  ye  times,  I  knew  his  son,  a  kind 
of  Non-con.^  who  came  to  poyerty  and  sold 
ye  farm.  General  Fleetwood  lived  at  ye 
vache,  and  Russell  on  ye  opposite  hill, 
and  Mrs.  Cromwell,  Oliver^s  wife,  and  her 
daughters,  at  Woodrow  High  House,  where 
afterwards  lived  Captain  James  Thomson ; 
flo  ye  whole  country  was  kept  in  awe,  and 
beoEime  exceedingly  zealous  and  very  fa- 
natical, nor  is  ye  poison  yet  eradicated. 
But  ye  Whartons  are  gone  and  ye  Hampdens 
agoing. 

He  might  liave  added  tliat  Frances, 
the  yonngest  daughter  of  the 
Protector,  was  married  to  Sir  John 
Rassell.  A  splendid  collection  of 
family  portraits  and  other  relics 
of  the  Cromwells  is  still  preserved 
in  the  beaatifnl  mansion  of  Che- 
qners. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  a  matter  of 
Borprise  if  we  find  among  the  re- 
cords of  Bucks  some  traces  of  the 
great  political  changes  introduced 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Even 
the  formal  entries  are  made  at 
much  greater  length  than  those  of 
Devonshire,  as  if  the  writer  de- 
lighted to  expatiate  on  the  effects 
of  the  new  settlement.  The  county 
had  suffered,  not  only  under  James 
as  King,  but  also  under  Jeffreys  as 
his  Lord  Lieutenant. 

At  the  Midsummer  Sessions  of 
1689  we  find  long  lists  of  persons 
who  took  the  oaths  and  brought  in 
the  certificates  required  by  the  acts 
*  for  removing  and  preventing  all 
Questions  and  Disputes  concerning 
the  Assembling  and  Sitting  of  this 
Parliament,'  'for  abrogating  the 
Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance, 
and  appointing  other  oaths,  &c.,' 
for  *  preventing  Papists  from  sitting 
in  Parliament,'  and  for  *  exempting 
their  Majesties'  Protestant  subjects 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Penalty  of  certain 
Laws.'  These  lists  seem  to  com- 
prise all  the  justices,  all  the  clergy, 
and  all  the  nonconformist  minis- 
ters in  the  county,  besides  many 
other  individuals.  The  sheriff"  at 
this  time  was  William  Fleetwood, 
a  descendant  of  the  Parliamentary 


general,   whose    seat    was    in  the 
parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles. 

An  immense  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  were  at  the  same  time  *  certi- 
fied to  be  public  meeting-houses 
for  Religious  Worship.' 

At  Michaelmas  a  number  of 
meeting-houses  were  certified  for 
religious  worship  *for  the  People 
called  Quakers.' 

Entries  of  this  kind  are  very  fre- 
quent in  the  following  Sessions. 
But  no  toleration  was  extended  to 
'  Popish  Recasants,'  who  continued 
to  be  presented,  though  not  in  very 
large  numbers.  Some  of  them 
were  gentlemen  of  position  in  the 
county,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Throck- 
morton, Sir  Edward  Longueville, 
John  Webbe,  and  Charles  Dormer, 
esquires,  of  Great  Missenden.  The 
two  latter  were  formally  convicted, 
but  the  sentence  is  not  recorded, 
and  in  the  next  year  a  warrant 
was  received  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  directing  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  to  enter  a  cesset  jprocestus  upon 
their  conviction. 

At  Michaelmas  1691,  however, 
twelve  *  Popish  Recusants '  were 
fined  402.  each,  and  two  others  20Z. 
each.  And  at  the  following  Ses- 
sions sixteen  persons  were  fined 
20Z.  each  for  the  same  offence. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  '  person  of 
quality  '  applied  to  have  his  dwell- 
ing certified  for  religious  worship, 
except  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  who 
registered  his  '  Mancon  House  at 
Wobum.'  We  have  mentioned  him 
before  as  an  old  Covenanter.  Woo- 
bum,  the  famous  seat  of  the  Whar- 
tons, is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Gilbey. 

.  The  Court  was  informed  that 
certain  persons,  under  pretence  of 
being  Dissenting  Preachers,  *had 
presumed  to  disturb  and  inveigh 
against  the  Church  of  England,' 
and  had  *  kept  night  assemblies, 
and  imposed  oaths  upon  persons 
that  they  had  received  into  their 
Church  or  Communion  to  oblige 
them    not    to    depart    from   their 
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principles/  especially  in  the  parish 
of  Olney. 

At  Michaelmas  1690  an  additional 
snm  "was  voted  for  the  militia,  as 
they  had  been  called  oat  for  more  than 
a  month  for  *  the  most  necessary  de- 
fence of  this  Realm '  during  *  the 
late  Invasion  of  the  French.'  This 
of  course  referred  to  the  landing  at 
Teignmouth. 

&reat  complaints  were  made  of 
the  oppression  practised  by  the 
gangers  and  *  under  officers  of  Ex- 
cise.* Tbe  justices  caused  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken  against  them  be- 
fore the  Courts  in  London,  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  we  find  a 
vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Hampden,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Wharton,  Comptroller 
of  the  Household,  for  their  great 
care  in  *  preventing  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  Majesties*  Subjects  in 
this  county.' 

The  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  land  were  settled  by  the 
justices  as  well  as  the  rates  of 
wages.  No  carrier  or  waggoner 
was  allowed  to  charge  more  than 
seven  pence  *for  every  five  score 
and  twelve  pounds  weight  of  goods 
for  every  ten  miles  within  the  Chil- 
tem  parts  of  this  County,'  and  ten 
pence  within  the  Vale.  From  Sep- 
tember till  May,  however,  they 
might  charge  twelve  pence  for  the 
same  service. 

At  Epiphany  1693,  *  divers 
poor  distressed  prisoners  in  the 
^kol  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Court,'  showing  *  that  by  reason  of 
the  deamess  of  com  the  County 
allowance  of  three  halfpence  per 
diem  for  bread  is  become  so  small 
that  it  will  not  keep  them  alive,' 
and  praying  that  the  Court  would 
save  them  from  perishing  by  fa- 
mine. The  allowance  was  there- 
upon increased  to  three  pence  a 
day.  In  1695  it  was  reduced 
to  two  pence,  but  it  was  soon  found 
neoessary  to  raise  it  again  to  three 
pence. 


A  new  Act  seems  to  have  come 
into  operation  in  1695,  *for  the 
more  effectuall  suppressing  pro- 
phane  curseing  and  swearing.* 
The  convictions  of  swearers  were 
registered  in  a  separate  list,  stating 
the  number  of  oaths.  The  fine  for 
each  oath  was  25.,  and  48.  if  the  party 
liad  been  previously  convicted.  A 
certain  carrier  was  convicted  of 
pwearing  *  Twenty  several  Oaths.' 

The  vernacular  language  was  now 
gaining  ground  upon  the  law  Latin, 
but  not  without  a  struggle. 

It  seems  to  have  required  a  great 
number  of  words  to  translate  '  keep- 
ing a  skittle  alley '  into  Latin.  Peter 
Horton  was  indicted  *  pro  illicite 
tenendo  custodiendoet  manutenendo 
certum  locum  Jaciendi  Globes  ad 
ladam,  necnon  custodiendo  malam 
regulam  in  Domo  sua  contra  formam 
Statuti.' 

Stealing  horses'  hair  was  *  f  elonice 
furando  secando  capiendo  et  aspor- 
tando  Jubas  et  Caudas  equorum.' 

Refusing  to  join  in  a  hue  and 
cry  was  *negligendo  et  recusando 
portare  Hutesam  et  Clamorem.' 

Keeping  disorderly  alehouses  was 

*  Custodiendo  quasdam  popinas  per- 
turbatas,  et  permittendo  otiosas  et 
dissolutas  personas  existere  et  re- 
manere  in  eisdem,  et  vendendo  et 
utterando  cervisiam  et  potus  tipu- 
lat.  absque  Licenc.  Justic' 

Edward  Cannock,  yeoman,  could 
hardly  have  used  worse  language 
than  that  in  which  he  was  indicted. 
He  was  declared  to  be  a  '  communis 
Barrectator,  pacis  Perturbator,  nec- 
non communis  Objurgator,  Pug- 
nator,  Calumniator,  et  Litium  et 
Discordiarum  Seminator.' 

Richard  Masson  was  committed 

*  quod  oneravit  et  accusavit  Johan- 
nem  Tanner  gen.  crimine  Abbetta- 
conis  Invitaconis  et  Instigaconis 
ad  Mnrdrandum  et  Mahemiandum 
Timotheum  Child  ubi  revera  idem 
Johannes  nunquam  Abbettavit  In- 
vitavit  et  Instigavit.' 

A  petty  constable  was  fined 
13^.  4 J.  for  neglecting  and  refusing 
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to  whip  a  woman  'conyicted  for 
pulling  of  Hedges.' 

The  Jasidces  had  to  fix  the  rates 
to  be  allowed  for  quarters  and  pro- 
visions for  soldiers  marching  through 
the  county.  For  a  commissioned 
officer  of  horse  the  allowance  was 
28,  each  night,  '  for  his  dyett  and 
small  beer,  and  hay  and  straw  for 
his  horse.'  For  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons the  rate  was  only  is,  6d, 
For  an  officer  of  foot,  i«.,  '  and  6d, 
for  his  horse,  if  any.*  For  each 
light  horseman  and  horse,  is.,  and 
for  each  dragoon,  gd.  For  each 
foot  soldier,  4d, 

There  were  also  long  and  elabo- 
rate orders  concerning  the  locks 
and  weirs  on  the  Thames,  and 
fixing  tho  'Rates  of  Water  Car- 
riages upon  the  said  river,'  under 
the  Act  6  Wm.  III.  cap.  i6. 

Great  care  was  taken  of  the 
highways  in  Bucks,  and  many 
persons  were  presented  at  the 
Sessions  for  neglecting  their  repair. 

The  efibcts  of  tho  Assassination 
Plot,  unnoticed  in  the  records  of 
Devon,  are  clearly  reflected  in  those 
of  Bucks. 

At  Easter  1696  an  order  was 
made  to  pay  to  each  of  the  bailiffs 
of  Hundreds  forty  shillings  for 
special  basiness,  'forasmuch  as  in 
the  present  juncture  of  Affairs,  to 
obviate  the  malevolent  influence  of 
wicked  and  Trayterous  Conspirators 
upon  the  good  Subjects  of  his  most 
sacred  Majesty,  it  was  thought  fit 
to  tender  an  Association  to  the 
Gentlemen  and  Inhabitants  of  this 
County.'  And  twenty  shillings 
more  were  paid  to  the  bailifi*  of 
Aylesbury,  *for  his  good  service 
to  the  Country  in  searching  for 
Armes  suspected  to  have  been 
lodged  or  gotten  into  the  Custody 
of  disaflected  persons  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  Government.' 

The  form  of  the  *  Association  *  is 
entered  at  the  Midsummer  Sessions : 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  horrid  and 
detestable  conspiracy  formed  and  carried 
on  by  Papists  and  other  wicked  and  trai- 


torous persons  for  Assassinating  his  Ma- 
jesty's Bojral  Person,  in  order  to  enconiage 
an  Invasion  from  France  to  subvert  our 
Beligion,  Laws,  and  Liberty ; — Vft,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  heartily, 
sincerely,  and  solemnly  profess,  testify,  and 
declare,  that  his  present  Majesty  King 
William  is  rightfiu  and  lawful  King  of 
these  Realms ;  And  we  do  mutually  promise 
and  engage  to  stand  by  and  assist  each 
other  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  in  the 
support  and  defence  of  his  M^'esty's  most 
sacred  Person  and  Government  against  the 
Late  King  James  and  all  his  Adherents. 
And  in  case  his  Msgesty  come  to  any  violent 
or  untimely  death  (which  Qod  forbid),  we 
do  hereby  further  freely  and  unanimously 
oblige  ourselves  to  unite,  associate,  and 
stand  by  each  other  in  revenging  the  same 
upon  his  Enemies  and  their  Adherents,  and 
in  supporting  and  defending  the  Succession 
of  the  Crown  according  to  an  Act  made  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Maiy,  entitled  an  Act  for  de- 
daring  tho  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Subject,  and  settling  the  Succession  of  the 
Crown. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  peace 
of  the  county  was  broken  on  this 
occasion,  thoagh  some  *  cohortes 
militum'  were  *qaartiateB  apud  Le 
King  and  Qaeen*s  Head,  et  apud 
Le  Sarazen*s  Head  apud  Aylesbury,* 
and  one  or  two  prisoners  were  in- 
dicted '  quia  dixit,  utteravit,  et  lo- 
quutus  fait  ficta  scandalosa  malitiosa 
contemptuosa  et  mendacia  verba 
Ad  damnum  prejadicium  scanda- 
lum  defamaconom  et  contemptum 
duorum  Justiciorum  Willelmi  Busby 
Ar,  et  Francisci  Ligo,  Ar.' 

The  presentment  of  *  Popish  Re- 
cusants *  of  course  received  a  new 
impulse.  The  same  names  often 
came  up  again  and  again,  and  the 
Court  appears  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  proclaiming  them,  without 
inflicting  a  fine  on  each  occasion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick  was  signalised,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  a  most 
joyful  demonstration. 

At  the  Epiphany  Sessions  of 
1697-8  the  following  loyal  address 
was  *most  cheerfully'  signed  by 
the  Bench  and  the  Grand  Jury. 
It  is  evidently  prophetic  of  Macau- 
lay's  History : 
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G^reat  Sir, 

At  our  first  public  meeting  after  your  Ma- 
jesty's happy  return  from  infinite  dangers 
to  which  your  sacred  person  so  oft  hath 
been  exposed  for  our  sakes  as  well  as  for 
the  common  good  of  Christendom,  we  lay 
at  your  Boyal  feet  our  hearts  full  of  joy 
ibr  your  safety  and  the  blessing  of  an 
honourable  peace,  which  we  hope  your 
Majesty  may  long  enjoy  with  us,  and  ne-ver 
more  hazard  your  Royal  Person  abroad. 
When  we  call  to  mind  how  by  your  wise 
conduct  we  have  been  rescued  from  Popery 
and  Arbitrary  power,  and  protected  in  our 
just  rights  and  liberties,  These  Eesent- 
menta  Uic)  cannot  but  melt  the  most  un- 
grateiiil  of  your  people  to  a  willing  obe- 
dience, and  render  your  Majesty  no  less  a 
Conqueror  at  home  than  you  have  appeared 
abroad.  So  that  in  all  future  ages  Chro- 
nicle wili  vxtrthUy  characterize  you  to  be 
the  true  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  De- 
liverer of  oppressed  Nations,  and  the 
Redeemer  and  Asserter  of  the  Common 
Liberties  of  Europe. 

We  only  beg  leave  to  add  our  hearty 
prayers  that  Heaven  would  long  continue 
to  us  such  a  Monarch,  and  your  people 
always  pay  jrour  Majesty  the  tribute  of 
Loyidty  so  justly  due  to  the  best  of  Princes, 
which  in  our  several  stations  we  do  assure 
your  Majesty  we  shall  always  promote  to 
the  utmost  of  our  Power. 

At  the  Easter  Sessions  a  general 
order  was  made  to  apprehend  Henry 
Lloyd  of  Dorney,  who  was  informed 
against  by  Joseph  Street,  as  having 
uttered  treasonable  words  against 
the  person  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesty,  and  being  a  person  dis- 
affected to  the  Grovemment,  and  of 
wicked  and  dangerous  principles, 
and  who  was  said  to  *  privily  lurk 
and  hide  himself  in  divers  obscure 
places  of  this  county  not  easily  to 
be  discovered.' 

It  may  be  noticed  that  David 
Lloyd  is  mentioned  by  Macaulay  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of 
the  emissaries  who  carried  commu- 
nications between  the  exiled  King 
and  the  Jacobit.es  in  England. 

At  the  same  Sessions  the  Justices 
proceeded  to  take  stringent  mea- 
flures  for  the  effectual  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  all  persons 
guilty  of  excessive  drinking,  blas- 
phemy, profane  swearing  and  curs- 
ing, lewdness,  profanation    of  the 


Lord's  Day,  and  other  dissolute, 
immoral,  or  disorderly  practices. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  a 
special  proclamation  issued  by  the 
King  '  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  the 
great  goodness  and  mercy  of 
Almighty  God  in  putting  an  end  to 
a  long,  bloody,  and  expensive  war 
by  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable 
peace.'  Special  care  was  to  be 
taken  to  apprehend  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  books  or  pamphlets 
containing  impious  doctrines  *  tend- 
ing to  the  subversion  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.' 

An  Act  of  1696  empowered  the 
Justices  to  fix  the  price  of  salt, 
which  they  accordingly  did  by 
ordering  that  *  Newcastle  salt, 
Wayne  salt,  and  other  salt  unre- 
fined, made  within  this  realm,' 
should  be  sold  for  not  more  than 
45.  ^d,  a  bushel,  and  Bay  salt,  and 
other  foreign^  salt,  for  not  more 
than  7s.  6(i.,  'computing  fifby-six 
pounds  weight  to  the  bushel.'  The 
penalty  for  disobeying  this  order 
was  5^  But  it  was  found  necessary 
at  the  next  Sessions  to  increase  the 
rates  to  6$.  and  8«.  respectively. 

The  Window  Tax  appears  in 
1697  under  the  title  of  an  *  Act  for 
granting  to  his  Majesty  several 
rates  or  duties  upon  houses  for 
making  good  the  deficiency  of  the 
Clipped  Money.'  The  Justices  had 
a  dispensing  power  similar  to  that 
which  they  exercised  under  the 
Stuarts  with  regard  to  the  hearth- 
tax.  They  had  to  examine  the 
parties  complaining  concerning  the 
number  of  windows  or  lights  in  their 
dwelling-houses,  and  to  *  increase, 
defaulk,  or  enlarge  the  assessments.' 
This  caused  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  business  of  Sessions,  and  com- 
pelled the  Justices  to  adjourn  them 
from  time  to  time,  not  only  for 
their  own  convenience  and  for  that 
of  the  parties,  but  also  to  suit  the 
engagements  of  his  Majesty's  In- 
spectors, who  had  a  right  to  be 
present. 

In  1700  the  laws  of  supply  and 
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demand  were  foond  to  be  too  Btroug  of  the  Gbarchwardena  aa  early  as 

for  the  JoBticeH.      The  Conrt  con-  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,    I  looked 

aidered  that  the  wages  of  artificers  among  the  baptisms  of  the  time  of 

and  labourers,   as   settled    at    the  the     Commonwealth     for     carious 

Sessions,  had  not  for  many  yeara  Scriptoral  names  of  the  '  Praie^^ 

been  altered,  notwithstanding  that  Barebonee '    type,   but  coald   find 

by  the  consent  of  masters  and  ser-  nothing   more   extraordinary  than 

Tants  the  same  had  been  generally  Jonah,Tobyas,  Zaochmns,  Nathaniel, 

increased  both  in  the  Vale  and  the  Jonathan,   Ezekiah,  Timothy,   and 

Chiltem,    'whereby    both  masters  Deborah.  The  certificates  of  corpses 

and  Berrants  have  been    and    are  having  been  baried  in  woollen,  ao- 

snbjected  to  indictments  for  their  cording    to    the    well-known    Act 

disobedience  and  contempts  of  the  of  Charles   n.,   begin   in    Angost 

orders    of   this    Court.'      It    was  1678.       There    are     lists    of    the 

therefore  ordered  that  the  rates  of  names  of  those  who  received  cer- 

wages  shonld  be  reconsidered  at  the  tificatea  ander  the  hands  and  seals 

next   Sessions.      Nererthelees,    no  of  the  MinistOT  and  Charchwardens 

alteration  was  made  dnrlng  eitlier  '  in  oi-der   to   be    toDched  for  the 

this  or  the  following  reign.  disease  commonly  called  the  King's 

It  may  be  worth  receding  that  Evill.'     There  were  five  ench  cases 

the    roisters    of     the    parish    of  in  1685,  eight  in  i68ti,  one  in  1687, 

Amersnam,  quoted  in  a  previous  and  two  in  1688.     There  are  none 

piurt  of  this  paper,  are   complete  in  the  reign  of  WilUam  and  Mary, 

from  the  year  1561.     There  are  a  or  of  Anne,  bat  there  is  one  in  the 

few  leaves  containing  the  accoonta  reign  of  Qeorge  I. 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  STUPIDITY  OF  POLITICIANS. 


WE  owe  an  apology  to  a  very 
respectable  class  of  persons 
for  the  apparent,  but  we  trust  only 
apparent,  and  certainly  involun- 
tai^,  discourtesy  of  the  thesis  to 
which  we  invite  attention.  The 
late  Mr.  Mill,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage, called  the  Conservatives  the 
stupid  party.  We  do  not  call  them 
so,  nor  their  opponents.  All  we 
venture  to  assert  of  both  is,  that  in 
a  universe  of  graduated  intelligence 
they  are  not  highest  in  the  scale. 
The  great  majority  of  even  promi- 
nent politicians  have  just  the  gifts 
which  make  a  man  conspicuous  in 
a  town  council  or  a  board  of 
guardians;  physical  energy,  moral 
persistency,  and  ideas  on  a  level 
with  those  of  their  fellows.  Miss 
Martineau  in  her  very  candid  Auto- 
biography has  recoi'ded  her  sense 
of  the  mental  and  moral  infe- 
riority of  the  political  men  with 
whom,  during  her  period  of  lionising 
in  London,  she  was  brought  into 
contact,  as  compared  with  the  men 
of  letters,  and  still  more  with  the 
men  of  science,  whose  acquaintance 
she  made.  She  observed  in  the 
politicians  a  much  lower  type  of 
mind  and  character,  expressing 
itself  even  in  a  certain  vulgarity  of 
manners,  the  lowest  point  being 
reached  in  all  these  particulars  by 
the  Whig  aristocracy  of  the  day. 

The  Whig  aristocracy,  in  virtue, 
perhaps,  of  the  phenomena  which 
Miss  Martineau  noted,  has  almost 
ceased  to  play  any  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  In  the  struggle  for 
political  existence  it  has  been  pretty 
nearly  crushed  out.  Such  titular 
chieftainship  as  used,  let  us  say, 
np  to  the  time  of  Lord  Althorp  to  be 
accorded  to  its  members  is  Mac- 
mahonian.  Not  ability  and  elo- 
quence, but  the  conspicuous  lack  of 
tiiem,  dictated  a  choice  rather  of  a 


figure-head  than  of  a  leader.  But 
no  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  force  of  stupidity  which 
is  often  more  powerftil  in  human 
affairs  for  the  moment  than  any 
other.  When  intellectual  dulness 
is  united  with  moral  rectitude,  as  it 
frequently  is,  the  combination  is 
pretty  nearly  irresistible.  Either 
without  the  other  is  a  power  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Both  together  are 
£Ette. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  there 
has  been  any  great  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  talent  of  the  great 
fanulies,  from  the  time  when  the 
English  government  first  became 
their  special  business  and  almost 
their  property.  It  would  be  un- 
generous and  even  unjust  to  think 
so.  Their  imaginary  superiority  in 
earlier  generations  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
supplied  their  own  standard  of 
comparison.  They  were  measured 
against  each  other.  In  a  company 
of  dwarfs  a  diminutive  man  seems 
a  giant.  If  from  the  political  history 
of  the  last  century  and  a  half  we 
withdraw  the  names  of  Walpole, 
of  the  Pitts,  of  Fox,  Burke,  Can- 
ning, Brougham,  Peel,  Cobden, 
Bright,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli, 
and  two  or  three  more,  we  take 
away  almost  all  that  gives  it 
distmction.  In  spite  of  the  Earl- 
doms of  Orford  and  Chatham,  and 
the  Barony  of  Holland,  the  Wal- 
poles,  the  Pitts,  and  the  Foxes  no 
more  belonged  to  the  aristocracy 
than  Lord  Beaconsfield  does,  or 
than  Richard  Burke  would  have 
done  if  the  fates  adverse  to  Marcel- 
lus  had  permitted  him  to  be  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land are  fair  specimens  of  the  aris- 
tocratic statesmanship  of  England. 
Lord  Shelbume,  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
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Russell,  Lord  Palmersion,  and  the 
late  Lord  Derby  rose  as  mach  above 
that  level  as  the  old  Dake  of  New- 
castle fell  below  it.  The  abilities  of 
Addington,  which  were  ladicronslj 
below  par  in  a  middle-class  poli- 
tician, would  have  given  him  a  very 
decent  place  among  the  old  families 
if  he  had  belonged  to  them. 

We  refer  to  these  things  now,  be- 
cause the  rule  of  the  great  families 
has  done  something  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  political  eminence  and  ability 
in  England.  They  flourished  under 
a  system  of  very  restricted  competi- 
tion, a  competition  so  restricted  as 
to  amount  to  little  more  than  an 
arranged  participation  in  the  great 
affairs  of  state.  Of  course,  they 
themselves  were  prevented  from 
developing  such  capacities  as  they 
had  by  the  absence  of  the  proper 
stimulus  to  exertion.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  expect  commercial 
enterprise  and  skill  under  trade 
monopolies  as  the  highest  political 
capacity  under  a  system  of  politi- 
cal privilege.  When  the  buyer 
is  obliged  to  take  such  articles  as 
the  seller  chooses  to  give  him,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  first 
quality,  or  the  most  reasonable  price. 
If  the  rulers  of  a  people  nomi- 
nate themselves,  they  are  just  as 
little  likely  to  be  very  exacting  in 
the  articles  of  virtue  and  capacity. 
When  these  qualities  were  wanted, 
some  plebeian  person,  some  Burke 
or  Barre,  was  looked  for  to  supply 
such  of  them  as  he  possessed  ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  human  nature, 
the  self-respect  which  declined  to 
wait  upon  my  Lord  Rockingham 
or  my  Lord  Shelbume  was  seldom 
found.  If  oratory  was  wanted,  the 
plebeians  had  it  in  readiness;  but 
oratory  as  a  rule  was  seldom  wanted. 
A  nominated  House  of  Commons, 
whose  opinions  were  dictated  by 
their  patrons,  did  not  need  to  be 
persuaded.  Hence  probably,  to 
some  extent,  the  low  standard  of 
speaking  which  prevails  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  which 


(whatever  the  exceptional  divergen- 
cies) it  falls  below  every  other  great 
Parliamentary  assembly.      It  is  a 
bequest  from  the  time  when  g^d 
speaking  was  a  superfluity  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  and  when  it 
was  regarded  mainly  as  the  accom« 
plishment  of  pohtical  adventurers--" 
needful  in  a  Burke,  unnecessary  in 
a  Rockingham.     Hence  there  is  a 
tradition  of   bad   speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  defects 
of  elocution  and  delivery,  and  the 
absence  of  taste  and  style,  which  are 
noticeable  in  the  speeches  deUvered 
from  the  benches  of  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers  in  the  two  Houses  of 
ParHament,   amaze    foreigners   ac- 
quainted with  the  legislative  assem- 
blies   of    other   countries.       They 
are  a  tradition  of  the  age   when 
a  great  lord  did  not  need  to  acquire 
either    grace   of    speech    or    force 
of     thought.       It     was     sufficient 
for  him  to  indicate  the  line  which 
he   took,  and    his   party   troubled 
themselves  as  little  as  he  did  about 
the  reasons  ;   or  if  from  any  cause 
they  wanted  them,  some  dependant 
was  at  hand  to  supply  the  argu- 
ments which  his  patron,  from  in- 
dolence or  incapacity,  was  unable 
to    afford.      A   cynical    politician, 
more   remarkable   hioiself  for  the 
keenness  of  his  thought  than  the 
graces  of  his  oratory,  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  a  certain  speech  lis- 
tened to   with  attention  from  the 
son  of  a  duke  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  from  the  son  of  a  mar- 
quis.    The  distinction,  perhaps,  is 
too  finely  cut,  but  this  rule  of  judg- 
ment comes  down  from  our  poutical 
history,  and  unfortunately  is  not 
yet  obsolete.     What  has  been  said 
of  oratory  applies  to   administra- 
tion.    In  the  absence  of  anything 
like  competition  among  the  ablest 
men,  and  of  a  career  open  to  talent, 
the  proper  stimulus   to  skill  and 
industry  was  wanting.     Great  peers 
and    wealthy    country    gentlemen, 
untrained  to  business,  aided  by  ad- 
yentorers  bent  upon  serving  them* 
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selves  rather  than  the  conntry,  and 
using  the  ill-rewarded  drudgery  of 
bopeless  clerks,  were  poor  instra- 
ments  for  the  oondact  of  affairs. 
Ab  their  tenure  of  office  was  to  a 
great  extent  independent  of  capa- 
€5ity,  it  developed  capacity  to  a  cor- 
respondingly slight  extent.  A  lofty 
ambition,  an  ardent  nature,  a  con- 
sciousness of  powers  seeking  and 
delighting  in  their  full  discharge, 
bave  no  doubt  at  all  times  furnished 
orators  and  statesmen  of  the  highest 
rank  to  England.  But  the  gre&t 
names  and  stirring  conflicts  of 
Walpole  and  Pulteney,  of  Chatham, 
of  Wyndham,  of  Burke,  of  Fox 
and  Pitt,  disguise  from  us  the  gulf 
of  intellectual  poverty  beneath  this 
glittering  and  splendid  surface. 

In  the  long  prevalence  of  an 
aristocratic  monopoly,  diminished 
now,  but  not  altogether  done  away 
vtrith,  and  subsisting  still  in  its 
effects  even  more  powerftiUy  than  in 
itself,  one  of  the  special  causes,  as 
•we  have  said,  of  the  comparative 
stupidity  of  politicians  in  England 
may  be  discerned.  But  the  evil  is 
inherent  in  the  very  conditions  of 
what  are  called  practical  politics. 
The  real  development  of  mind  is  to 
be  sought  in  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls 
its  disinterested  play  in  science  and 
art.  Discipline  in  the  methods  of 
research  after  truth,  familiarity 
with  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
nniverse,  delight  in  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  expression,  whether  they 
take  the  shape  of  literature  or  of 
the  plastic  and  imitative  arts,  these 
are  the  feeders  and  purifiers  of  the 
mind.  The  artist,  including  the 
author  as  well  as  the  sculptor, 
the  painter  and  the  actor,  and 
the  man  of  science,  live,  so  far 
as  they  are  true  to  their  work, 
in  the  society  of  nature  and  of  its 
great  interpreters.  They  are  con- 
stantly  in  the  presence  of  their 
letters.  The  statesman  lives  ha- 
bitually in  the  society  of  county 
and  borough  members;  or,  if  we 
restrict  onr  view  to  the  intimate 
MBBociBtionB  oi  the  Cabinet,  of  men 


little  if  at  all  above  these  intellectu* 
ally.  In  other  words,  the  finest  mind 
is  habitually  in  the  presence  of  its 
inferiors,  whose  ideas  and  impulses 
are  to  it  what  his  daily  beer  was  to 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  the  instrumen- 
tality with  which  he  brought  him- 
self down  to  the  level  of  his  work. 
He  must  think  their  thoughts  and 
speak  their  language.  To  be  over 
their  heads,  to  be,  as  a  dexterous 
politician  said  of  a  great  philoso- 
pher, too  clever  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  have  nobler  and 
farther-reaching  conceptions  than 
they,  is  to  commit  the  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  Parliamentary  forgive- 
ness. It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  wiser  than 
any  single  member ;  a  saying  which, 
according  as  it  is  interpreted,  is 
either  an  absurdity  or  a  truism.  It 
may  mean,  what  is  indisputable^ 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
part,  or,  what  is  impossible,  that  the 
average  is  higher  than  the  elements 
which  raise  it.  The  House  of 
Commons  can  only  be  wiser  than 
some  particular  member  by  follow- 
ing the  guidance  of  some  other 
member  who  on  that  particular 
occasion  is  wiser  than  he ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  wiser  than  one  of  its 
less  wise  members.  The  sajring, 
however,  is  intended  to  affirm  the 
position  that  intellectual  superiority 
IS  not  the  truest  guide  in  politics,  or 
in  other  words  that  politicians,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  successful,  are 
comparatiyel/ stupid,  a  position 
which  we  are  far  from  disputing^ 
On  the  contrary,  we  affirm  it  as  a 
truth  of  observation  and  experience, 
and  are  at  the  present  moment 
doing  our  best  to  account  for  it. 
As  regards  the  proposition  itself,  it 
means  simply  that  the  House  of 
Commons  knows  its  own  mind, 
such  as  it  is,  and,  whatever  the 
worth  of  that  knowledge,  better 
than  any  single  member  of  it ;  and 
as  a  rule  the  average  member  who 
is  in  sympathy  with  it  wiU  inter- 
pret it  better  than  the  member  of 
mnch  higher  powers  who  is  above 
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its  level.  Bnt  it  is  only  wiser  than 
its  wisest  members  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  field  maj  be  said  to  be 
wiser  than  the  farmer,  or  the  ocean 
than  the  navigator ;  that  is  to  saj, 
in  no  intelligible  sense  at  all.  Like 
natare,  if  it  is  to  be  commanded  it 
mnst  be  obeyed  ;  and  the  necessity 
of  understanding  it  is  by  confasion 
of  thoaght  taken  for  its  understand- 
ing of  itself. 

The  inferior  society  in  which  poli- 
ticians live,  inferior  in  intelligence 
and  cultivation,  and  the  necessity 
of  adapting  their  own  thoughts 
and  aims  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
zninds  and  characters  they  have  to 
influence,  brings  about  the  decline 
and  deterioration  of  men  of  originally 
fine  endowments.  It  either  pre- 
Tents  these  qualities  from  develop- 
ing, or  stunts  them  where  they  have 
a  certain  degree  of  growth.  Their 
'  nature  is  subdued  to  what  it  works 
in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.*  This  evil 
is  in  part  qualified  by  another.  It 
is  chiefly  the  second-rate  order  of 
minds  and  characters  that  betake 
themselves  now  to  politics  in  Eng- 
land— minds  already  on  the  level  to 
which  superiority  needs  to  be  re- 
duced before  it  can  be  eflective.  For 
this  reason,  probably,  whenever  an 
occasion  demands  a  hero  in  poli- 
tics, he  has  been  seldom  found 
in  the  walks  of  professional  states- 
manship. The  national  crisis  which 
asks  for  a  deliverer,  finds  him  not 
among  those  who  have  been  de- 
teriorated and  dwarfed  by  the  ordi- 
nary work  and  associations  of 
politics,  but  in  a  man  who  has 
lived  among  nobler  ideas  and  asso- 
ciations, and  cultivated  a  larger 
and  more  liberal  nature.  The 
practice  of  afiairs  is,  no  doubt,  a 
discipline  of  some  value  ;  but  nearly 
everything  depends  on  what  the 
afiairs  are.  To  manage  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  get  bills  through 
committee,  to  administer  a  public 
ofBce,  does  not  seem  usually  to  be 
good  training  for  very  difficult  busi- 
ness. When  a  considerable  emergen- 
cy occurs  there  is  almost  invariably 


a  breakdown  of  the  departments. 
The  true  discipline  of  public  busi- 
ness is  to  teach  men  readiness  in 
action  and  fertility  in  resources.  Its 
ordinary  efiect  is  to  harden  them  in 
routine,  which  suits  poorly  enough 
even  the  common  round  and  the  dailj 
task  of  business,  and  which  is  a 
hindrance  and  which  may  be  ruin 
when  necessities,  transcending  pre- 
cedents and  rules  of  office,  have  to  be 
encountered.  The  fact  is  that  the 
training  of  afiairs,  invaluable  as  it 
is,  seldom  bears  its  proper  fruit, 
unless  the  afiairs  are  a  man's  own, 
or  when  the  consequences  of  failure 
are  sure  to  come  upon  him  in  a  rapid 
and  crushing  manner.  The  merchant 
or  capitalist,  whose  ventures  de- 
pend upon  his  personal  vigilance ; 
the  engineer  who  has  to  deal  with 
overwhelming  physical  forces,  the 
military  commander  who  has  to 
contend  at  once  with  the  not 
always  benevolent  neutrality  of 
nature  and  the  watchfulness  of 
human  enemies,  cannot  afford  to 
take  things  easily.  Action  is  forced 
upon  them ;  they  must  either  suc- 
ceed or  conspicuously  fail.  In 
politics,  usually,  the  state  of  things 
is  entirely  different.  The  de- 
ihand  is  rarely  made  for  heroic 
measures ;  the  prudence  which  is 
taught  is  that  rather  which  shuns 
difficulty  and  dreads  fistilure,  than 
that  blending  of  caution  and  au- 
dacity which  finds  in  the  way  of 
seeming  danger  the  true  path  of 
safety.  The  education  of  practice 
in  Parliamentary  politics  is  there- 
fore for  the  most  part  an  education 
in  the  arts  of  inaction,  evasion^  and 
delay.  The  blame  of  doing  nothing 
is  usually  less  than  the  blame  of 
doing  amiss.  A  great  writer, 
whose  instinctive  sagacity  was  often 
wiser  than  the  elaborated  reflections 
of  more  painful  thinkers,  embodied 
the  characteristic  weakness  of  po- 
litical training  in  England,  when 
he  made  'How  not  to  do  it'  the 
aim  of  our  statesmen.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's 'Can't  you  leave  it 
aloneP'     g|Bkve   ^iykab^^  Vi^  *^bs^ 
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same  paralysis  of  action  in  ezcessiye 
caution  and  pmclence.  Politics  of 
this  sort  will  attract  feeble  minds 
and  characters,  or  will  enfeeble  those 
naturally  stronger.  The  oratory 
which  they  foster  will  be  that  of 
mystification,  amusement,  and  ex- 
citement. Acquaintance  with  po- 
litical philosophy  or  economic 
science  will  be  felt  to  be  wholly 
superfluous.  Even  that  empirical 
knowledge  of  his  age  and  country, 
and  of  the  assembly  in  and  through 
which  he  rules,  which  are  essential 
to  every  practical  statesman,  will 
be  little  more  than  the  charlatan's 
or  demagogue's  acquaintance  with 
the  foibles  and  passions  of  popular 
sentiment  and  opinion.  The  ad- 
miral who  boasted  that  he  brought 
his  ships  home  uninjured  from  seas 
in  which  he  had  not  encountered 
the  enemy,  and  the  Frenchman 
whose  achievement  it  was  to  have 
kept  himself  alive  during  the  French 
revolution,  represent  the  prevalent 
aims  of  modem  statesmanship.  A 
ministry  exists  to  keep  itself  in 
existence ;  if  the  ship,  without 
going  anywhere  or  doing  anything, 
can  be  kept  afloat,  that  is  held 
to  be  all  that  can  be  required.  This 
faineant  policy  does  not  require  any 
high  range  of  intellect.  Men  of 
the  first  order  will  seek  careers 
which  afEord  ampler  scope  to  capa- 
city. J£  they  betake  themselves  to 
public  life,  which  aflbrds  them  no 
opportunity  of  great  public  work, 
there  is  danger  of  their  devoting 
their  energies  to  their  own  private 
and  personal  ends.  Or  merely  to 
establish  a  character  for  '  honesty ' 
will  often  prove  enough  to  repose  on. 
A  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  poem,  does 
not  receive  additional  value  from 
the  fact  that  its  author  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  straightforward  sort  of 
fellow ;  but  *  honest  Jack  Althorp*s* 
statesmanship  rested  entirely  on 
this  basis  of  character ;  and  a  late 
Parliamentary  leader  has  been  com- 


mended on  the  ground  that  Hhere  is 
not  the  making  of  a  lie  in  him.*  A 
career  in  which  character  may  be 
a  substitute  for  capacity  must,  from, 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  pursued 
on  a  lower  intellectual  level  than 
those  in  which  intelligence  and  cul- 
tivation and  general  or  special  know- 
ledge are  absolutely  essential. 

The  natural  and  almost  neces- 
sary inferiority  of  politicians  as  a 
class,  is  compatible  with  the  un- 
surpassed intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  of  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  class.  Men  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  history  of  any  country,  least 
of  all  in  that  of  ours,  and  they  have 
representatives  among  us  now,  who- 
have  found  or  made  work  for  them- 
selves to  do  which  taxes  the  very 
highest  gifts,  and  in  the  doing  of 
which  the  very  humblest  and  most 
commonplace  allies  and  instruments 
acquire  a  sort  of  transfiguration. 
Their  appearance  and  exertions 
mark  the  high-water  point  in  the 
national  life,  an  epoch  of  brief  but 
fruitful  work,  an  epoch  of  civil 
heroism.  But  the  languor  comes 
after  the  exertion ;  and  in  such  a 
period  of  languor  we  seem  now  to 
be  pluDged.  Even  the  men  who 
counted  for  much  when  they  fol- 
lowed a  great  leader,  become  mere 
cyphers  when  the  figure  which  stood 
at  their  head  is  removed. 

Apart  from  these  singular  cases 
of  moral  and  intellectual  as- 
cendency, the  gifts  which  make  a 
Parliamentary  leader  are  just  those 
which  make  a  man  popular  in 
society.  The  cheerful  animal 
spirits  and  vigorous  gaiety  of  tem- 
perament which  characterised  Lord 
PaJmerstoD,  or  the  amusing  quali- 
ties of  a  public  entertainer  which 
marked  Charles  Townshend  (not  to 
seek  for  living  illustrations),  are 
what  it  most  relishes — the  qualities 
which  make  a  first-rate  host  in  a 
country  house,  or  an  amusing  diner- 
out  in  town. 

H. 
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XI 

A  FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
WRITINGS    OF    NICHOLAS    GOGOL. 

GOGOL  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  his  literary  career 
by  the  pablication  of  his  ISvenings 
in  a  Farmhouse  near  Dikanka,  since 
we  can  only  regard  his  earlier  com- 
positions as  tentative  essays  to  prove 
his  genius  and  to  discover  its  true 
province.  We  have  already  seen 
what  a  high  estimate  Poushkin 
formed  of  their  value,  and  how  he 
was  struck  by  the  freshness,  gaiety, 
and  naturalness  of  QogoFs  de- 
scriptions of  Little  Russian  life. 
And  the  truthfulness  of  his  sketches 
is  scarcely  less  apparent  to  those 
of  us  who  have  never  visited  the 
country  and  know  but  little  of  its 
history,  language,  and  customs. 
For  they  are  filled  with  those  happy 
touches  which  of  themselves  reveal 
the  whole  character  of  the  people 
with  a  certainty  and  precision  that 
must  impress  and  convince  the 
reader.  Many  of  the  tales  are 
fantastic  renderings  of  popular 
legends  relating  to  fairies,  witches, 
wood-nymphs,  and  water- spirits. 
The  poetry  of  these  old  traditions 
is  made  to  reliect  the  poetry  of  the 
natural  scenery  in  whose  midst  they 
took  their  birth,  and  by  thus  giving 
a  distinct  and  local  colouring  to  his 
pictures  of  the  supernatural  world, 
Gogol  has  brought  the  fanciful  into 
harmony  with  the  real.  In  the  un- 
satisfied longings  and  complaints  of 
the  spirits  there  is  an  echo  of  the 
passions  of  actual  life,  and  the 
images  in  which  the  fairy  legends 
are  couched  typify  the  affections, 
joys,  and  sorrows  of  ordinary 
human  existence.  Their  more  ro- 
mantic element  possessed  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  a  man  of  Gogol's 
temperament ;  and  the  humour  with 
which  he  recounts  the   trickeries 


of  the  spirits  is  unmixed  with  thai 
serious  sadness  which  elsewhere 
gives  a  pungency  to  his  satire.  It 
is  rather  the  playful,  kindly,  care- 
less mirth  of  a  writer  who  sympa- 
thises with  the  wild  but  harmless 
pranks  of  the  fairy  world  in  which 
the  creatures  of  his  fancy  live  and 
move.  From  the  nature  of  their 
subject,,  they  scarcely  admit  of 
being  analysed,  and  it  is  only  by 
reading  them  in  their  entirety  that 
we  can  fully  eujoy  the  weird  and 
mystic  style  in  which  they  are 
written.  In  one  of  them,  entitled  The 
Browned,  Levko,  whilst  wandering 
in  the  woods,  approaches  the  squire*s 
gloomy  house,  of  which  many  an. 
uncanny  story  is  told  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  sits  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  that  flows 
through  its  park,  and  is  soon  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  mournful  song  of 
the  nightingale.  On  awakening, 
he  discovers  that  during  his 
slumber  all  around  him  has  become 
enveloped  in  a  silvery  mist,  and  the 
air  is  laden  with  the  sweet  odour 
of  blossoming  apple-trees  and  the 
perfume  of  flowers.  He  looks 
down  into  the  stream  and  sees  the 
house  reflected  in  its  waters,  but 
notes  with  wonder  that  it  has  lost 
its  old  familiar  shape,  presenting  a 
row  of  shining  windows,  through 
which  glimpses  of  rich  furniture 
and  gay  hangings  are  to  be  caught. 
*  Suddenly,  strange  to  say,  one  of 
the  windows  seemed  to  open. 
Breathless  and  motionless  he  sat, 
and  did  not  dare  to  take  his  gaze 
from  off  the  stream.  He  beheld  a 
vision  at  the  window,  first  a  white 
arm,  and  then  a  kindly  face,  with 
sparkling  eyes  that  glittered  through 
dark  waves  of  flowing  hair,  and  the 
figure,  leaning  on  its  elbow,  lightly 
moved  its  head ,  as  it  beckoned  to  him 
and  smiled.  His  heart  sank  within 
him:  tiieTQ7T%a^\>t«ix^cS^%^s<CL'0c^ 
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surface  of  the  water :  and  the  window 
closed  again.'  Troubled  and  per- 
plexed at  what  he  has  seen,  Levko 
proceeds  on  his  way  homeward, 
and  as  he  passes  the  hoase  sees  at 
one  of  its  windows  the  same  pale 
phantom  figure  that  had  appeared 
to  him  before.  Again  it  beckoned 
to  him,  and  as  it  were  nnder  the 
inflnence  of  some  strange  power 
he  draws  near.  '  Kind  youth,  find 
for  me  mj  stepmother  !  I  will  re- 
ward thee :  I  have  coral  necklaces  and 
earrings.  I  will  give  thee  my  girdle 
threaded  with  pearls.  I  have  gold, 
and  all  shall  be  thine.  Elind  youth, 
find  for  me  my  stepmother  !  She 
is  a  terrible  witch,  and  in  the  world 
I  had  no  rest  from  her.  She  tor- 
tured me:  she  made  me  toil  and 
labour  like  the  veriest  serf.  Look 
on  my  face,  see  how  pale  it  is :  by 
her  unholy  acts  she  robbed  it  of  all 
its  colour.  Look  on  my  pale  neck  ; 
they  can  never  be  effaced,  those  blue 
traces  of  her  iron  claws.' 

And  thus  Levko  learns  how,  when 
living,  she  had  suffered  every  in- 
sult and  every  cruelty  to  which  the 
spite  of  an  envious  stepmother 
could  expose  her :  and  that,  when 
nnable  to  support  any  longer  her 
miseries,  she  had  sought  escape  by 
death,  and,  casting  herself  into  the 
stream,  had  been  transformed  into 
a  water-spirit.  But  even  thither 
did  the  evil  malice  of  her  enemy 
pursue  her,  and,  taking  now  this 
shape  and  now  another,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  poor  girl  to 
distinguish  the  stepmother  from  her 
spirit-friends,  or  find  any  refuge 
from  her  hatred.  But  love  gives  our 
vision  a  power  not  its  own,  and 
Levko,  enamoured  with  the  beauty 
of  the  nymph,  watches  her  and 
her  companions  as  they  are  engaged 
in  their  sports,  and,  discovermg 
which  is  the  evil  spirit,  rescues  her 
from  the  craft  of  her  persecutor  and 
brings  to  her  peace  and  safety. 

The  tales  contained  in  Gogol's 
second  volume  of  stories  of  Little 
Russian  life,  are  of  an  entirely  dif- 


ferent character  to  those  of  which 
we  have  been  just  speaking.  We 
are  no  longer  in  the  legendary 
world  of  poetry  and  fancy,  but  we 
are  introduced  to  the  emptiest,  dull- 
est, and  barrenest  of  lives.  In  The 
Old-Fashioned  Farmers^  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  two  simple-minded 
creatures,  who  live  peaceably  and 
contentedly  in  the  completest 
isolation  from  all  the  interests, 
cares,  and  movement  of  the  world, 
knowing  nothing,  and  wishing  to 
know  nothing,  of  what  passes  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  small  and 
humble  estate.  Early  in  the 
morning,  Athanasius  Ivanovitch 
takes  his  coffee,  and  then  goes  on 
to  the  steps  of  the  house,  to  see 
what  kind  of  weather  it  is,  and  to 
frighten  the  hens  and  geese  from 
the  doorway.  He  next  sends  for 
the  steward,  not  that  he  has  any 
orders  to  give  him,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
having  chatted  a  little  with  him, 
returns  into  the  house,  overcome 
with  the  fiitigue  of  his  morning's 
occupation.  *  Do  you  not  think, 
Pulcheria  Ivanovna,  it  is  about  time 
to  take  a  snack  P '  are  his  first 
words  on  entering.  And  the  table 
is  immediately  laid  out  with  a  solid 
and  varied  lunch.  An  hour  or 
so  before  dinner,  Athanasius  has 
another  snack,  and  then  at  last 
comes  dinner,  the  one  great  event 
of  the  day.  As  they  sit  at  table, 
the  two  worthies  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  that  is  not  closely  con- 
nected with  the  savoury  dishes 
spread  before  them.  *  I  fancy  this 
oatmeal  is  a  little  burnt ;  what  do 
you  think,  Pulcheria  Ivanovna?' 
'  Not  at  all,  Athanasius  Ivanovitch  ; 
put  some  more  butter  to  it,  or  still 
better,  pour  some  of  this  sauce  over 
it.'  *Give  me  some,  if  you 
please,'  Athanasius  replies,  holding 
out  his  plate,  '  let  us  try  how  it 
will  taste.'  After  dinner,  an  hour's 
nap  ensues,  and  then  the  good 
Pulcheria  makes  her  appearance 
with  some  melon  already  cut  into 
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slices,  and  ofiering  them  says,  '  See, 
what  a  heaatiful  melon  this  is ! ' 
Athanasius  accordingly  eats  the 
melon  with  a  relish  all  the  greater 
hj  reason  of  the  critical  remarks  he 
passes  on  its  freshness,  size,  juici- 
ness, and  other  virtues ;  and,  havine 
eaten  a  few  tempting  pears  and 
apples,  takes  a  slow  stroll  once  or 
twice  round  the  garden  with 
Pnlcheria,  till  tired  with  the  exer- 
tion  he   turns  to   her  and    asks: 

*  What  have  jou  got  in  the  house, 
Pulcheria  ? '  *  Shall  I  go  and  teU 
them  to  bring  jou  some  fruit  pre- 
serve which  I  had  put  by  expressly 
for  you  ? '  *  That  would  be  very 
nice.'  *  Or  perhaps  you  would 
like  a  little  kisseV  ^  'That  would 
be  very  nice  too.*  Before  supper, 
Athanasius  has  just  a  taste  of 
something,  and  immediately  after 
supper  he  lies  down  to  sleep  with 
an  easy  conscience,  and  another 
day  of  his  life  is  ended.  At  times, 
it  is  true,  his  sleep  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, and  unable  to  keep  quiet  he 
gets  up  and  walks  about  the  room. 
In  a  moment,  the  tender-hearted, 
thoughtful  Pulcheria  is  by  his  side 
with  the  anxious  inquiry :  '  What 
are  you  groaning  for,  Athanasius 
Ivanovitch  ?  *  *  God  knows  what  is 
the  matter,  but  I  am  in  great  pain, 
Pulcheria  Ivanovitch,*  is  the  answer. 

*  What  do  you  think,  Athanasius, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  eat  some- 
thing: the  stomach  may  want 
strengthening  ?  *  Such  a  life  seems 
dull  to  us,  as  it  would  have  seemed 
dull  to  Athanasias  and  Pulcheria 
but  for  their  narrow  training  and 
ignorance  of  any  higher  sphere  of 
existence  than  the  monotonous  round 
of  meals,  snacks,  and  sleep,  to 
which  from  their  youth  they  had 
been  accustomed.  And  yet,  while 
we  laugh  at  Pulcheria*s  remedy  for 
curing  her  poor  husband's  fit  of  in- 
digestion, there  is  no  malice  in  our 
laughter ;   our  hearts  are  touched 


by  the  inconsolable  grief  that 
clouded  the  few  remaining  weeks 
of  Athanasius's  life,  till  he  too 
was  permitted  to  find  rest  in  the 
grave  with  her  who  had  been  his 
all  in  all  while  living ;  and  our  sym- 
pathy is  excited,  as  we  read  the 
story  of  the  honest  couple,  '  who 
were  naturally  incapable  of  doing  ill, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  show  loud- 
ness to  others  by  reeding  them  to 
excess,  and  who  were  so  united  that 
the  death  of  one  was  to  the  other 
a  death  a  thousand  times  more 
terrible  than  the  loss  of  life,  knit 
together  as  they  were  by  a  love 
that  was  daily  strengthened  by  the 
strong  tie  of  habit.'  * 

A  similar  ignorance  of  the  true 
aims  of  life,  accompanied  with  a 
blind  substitution  of  the  petty  and 
contemptible  for  the  higher  duties 
and  interests  of  our  existence,  forms 
the  theme  of  Gk)gors  inimitable 
story  of  Ivan  Ivanovitch* 8  Quarrel 
with  Ivan  Nikievorovitch.  For 
years  these  two  have  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  notwithstanding 
their  different  temperaments.  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  was  pre-eminently  a 
respectable  man,  gentle  in  speech 
and  delicate  in  behaviour,  never 
allowing  himself  to  employ  a  vile 
or  uncouth  word.  Whenever  he 
asked  a  friend  to  take  a  pinch  from 
his  snufi*box,  he  invariably  accom- 
panied the  ofier  with  the  words: 
*  May  I  beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  do 
me  the  favour  P '  and  in  case  it  was 
a  stranger,  he  addressed  him  still 
more  politely :  *  May  I  beg  yon, 
dear  sir,  though  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  to  know  what  your  title. 
Christian  and  surname,  may  be,  to 
do  me  the  honour  ? '  After  dinner, 
he  liked  to  lounge  in  one  of  his 
arbours,  undressed  to  the  shirt, 
where  he  would  enjoy  a  melon,  and, 
when  he  had  eaten  it,  carefully 
wrap  the  seeds  in  a  paper  with  the 
inscription :  '  This  melon  was  eaten 


>  A  sourish  jelly,  or  kind  of  aigrelette,  and  a  veiy  popular  dish  among  the  Rnssiani. 
*  Belinsky,  CoUected  Works,  iii.  385. 
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on  snch  a  day : '  and  if  there  hap- 
pened to  have  been  any  visitor  at 
his  table,  he  added :  '  when  so-and- 
so  did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with 
me.'     His  Mend,  Ivan  Nikievoro- 
vitohj  was  a  bnrly  well-built  fellow, 
with  a  loud  voice    and  of    noisy 
manners,  and  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Ivan  Ivanovitch  habitually 
interlarded   his  conversation    with 
the  roughest  and  vulgarest  of  ex- 
pressions.    In  the  heat  of  the  day, 
he  would  have  a  large  tub  of  cold 
water  placed  in  the  sunniest  part  of 
the  court-yard,  and  there  sit  up  to 
his  neck  in  the  water,  with  a  table 
and  tea  urn  by  his  side.     In  case  the 
weather  did  not  permit  this  relaxa- 
tion, he  took  his  ease  indoors  by 
lolling  on  a  sofa,  in  Tuxturalibusy  as 
he  called  it,  and  would  receive  any 
friend  or  visitor  in  that  position, 
without  once  thinking  of  excusing 
himself.    Now,  Ivan  Nikievorovitch 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he 
must,  cost  what  it  might,  get  his  old 
friend  to  sell  him  cheap  a  certain  old 
gun,  though  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  tell  anyone  the  reason  why 
he  wanted  it.      Many  a  time  he  had 
in  the  course  of  conversation  hinted 
his  wish,  but  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  who 
was   naturally  of  a  miserly  dispo- 
sition  and  would  not  for  worlds 
part  with  anything,  however  useless 
it   might  be,  always  succeeded  in 
evading    the    subject    with    some 
polite   excuse.      At   last,    he    was 
bluntly  asked  whether  he   would 
sell  the  gun,  and,  on  receiving  a  firm 
but  courteous  refusal,   Ivan  Nikie- 
vorovitch   waxed   so    angry    that, 
being  all  unconscious  of  what  he 
was  saying,  he  actually  called  his 
friend — a  goose !     From  that  mo- 
ment, the  quondam  friends  became 
sworn  enemies  :  for  ten  long  years 
the  feud  continued,  each  trjdng  to 
do  the  other  every  injury  his  petty 
malice  could  suggest :  all  attempts 
to  bring  them  together  again  were 
in  vain :  and  the  quarrel  only  in- 
creased in  intensity  as  time  rolled 
on.       There    are,     as     the    expe- 


rience of  each  will  teach,  many 
Ivan  Ivanovitches  and  Ivan  Nikie- 
vorovitches  to  be  found  amongst 
us ;  and  Gogol  with  justice  con- 
cludes his  story  by  exclaiming: 
'  Oh,  sirs,  life  is  stupid  in  this  UtUo 
world  of  ours.* 

To  these  two  stories  Tarass  Bvlha 
forms   a   companion   picture :    the 
former  representing  the   complete 
absence   of  all   that  ennobles  life, 
the  latter  the  heroic  energy  which 
knows  of  no  tranquillity  and  can 
never  be  sated.     There  is  something 
brutal  in  both  these  lives :  in  the 
placid  contentment,  which  nothing 
can  ruffle  or  disturb  so  long  as  the 
animal  instincts  are  satisfied,  and 
in  the  unrestrained  abandonment  to 
the  fiercest  passions  which  acknow- 
ledge no  higher  law  and  admit  of 
no    control.      But  in   the   love   of 
Andre  for  the  fair  Polish  girl  there 
is  a  conflict  between  passion  and 
duty,   and  the   story   consequently 
bears  a  deep   tragic   colouring,   in 
spite   of  the  humour   with  which 
some   of  its  episodical  details  are 
related.     The  portrait  of  the  savage 
hero   is    sketched  with  a  boldness 
in  its  colossal  outlines  that  is  only 
equalled  by  the  subtle  delicacy  with 
which  the   minuter  points   in   the 
picture    are   filled   up.     His    only 
home  is  the  battle-field  ;  his  talk  is 
exclusively  of  war  and  sieges  ;  the 
one  hope  of  his  life  is  that  his  two 
sons,  Ostap  and  Andr6,  may  prove 
as  ready  in  fight  as  he  their  sire 
had  always  shown  himself    to  be. 
How  roughly  does  he  welcome  them 
home  from  Kieff*,  where  they  have 
just  completed  their  education;  how 
eager  he  is  to  see  what  pluck  there 
is   in   them;   and  with  what  cun- 
ning glee  does  he,  the  first  day  of 
their  return  after  a  whole  year's  ab- 
sence, put  their  courage  to  the  proof. 
He  ridicules  their  college  dress,  and 
when  Ostap,  furious  at  the  ill-timed 
jest,  declares  that  '  father  though 
he  be,  he  will  give  him  a  thrashing, 
if  he  goes  on  laughing,*  the  chal- 
lenge is  accepted,  as  if  it  were  the 
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most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  father  and  son,  instead  of  em- 
bracing after  a  long  separation,  to 
fall  to  and  belabour  each  other  as 
heavily  as  they  can.  The  old 
Cossack  chief  is  delighted  at  the 
skill  with  which  the  well-aimed 
blows  are  dealt,  and,  the  fight 
concluded,  presses  the  boy  to 
his  heart,  declaring  that  he  will 
make  a  brave  warrior,  and  bidding 
him  strike  every  cursed  unbeliever 
even  as  he  had  struck  him.  He 
declares  with  an  oath  that  not  a 
day  shall  be  wasted  in  idle  sloth,* 
and  that  on  the  morrow  he  himself 
will  accompany  his  sons  to  the 
Cossack  camp  to  have  them  en- 
rolled in  the  army.  A  drunken 
carousal  ensues,  after  which  they 
retire  to  rest. 

Bulba  was  soon  snoring,  and  all  in  the 
court-yard  followed  his  example.  All  who 
were  lying  stretched  in  its  different  comers 
begtin  to  slumber  and  snore.  The  first  to 
fall  asleep  was  the  watchman,  for  he  had 
drunk  more  than  the  rest,  in  honour  of  his 
master's  return.  The  poor  mother  alone 
could  not  sleep.  She  hung  over  the  pillow 
of  her  dear  sons,  who  were  lyirg  side  by 
side.  She  gently  smoothed  their  young 
dishevelled  locks  and  moistened  them  with 
her  tears.  She  gazed  on  them  long  and 
eagerly,  gsizing  on  them  with  all  her  soul, 
and  yet,  though  her  whole  being  was  ab- 
sorbe<l  in  sight,  she  could  not  gaze  enough. 
With  her  own  breast  she  had  nourished 
them  :  she  had  lovingly  tended  them  and 
watched  their  growth ;  and  now  she  has 
them  near  her,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
*  Sons,  my  dear  sons,  what  fate  is  in  store 
for  you?  If  I  could  have  you  with  me 
but  for  a  little  week!'  And  tears  fell 
down  on  the  wrinkles  that  disfigured  her 
once  handsome  face.  In  truth,  she  was  to 
be  pitied,  as  was  every  woman  in  those 
early  times.  She  would  see  her  husband 
for  two  or  three  days  in  a  year,  and  then  for 
years  together  would  see  and  hear  nothing 
of  him.  And  when  they  did  meet,  and 
when  they  did  live  together,  what  kind  of 
life  was  it  that  she  led  ?  Then  she  had  to 
endure  insults  and  even  blows ;  no  kindness, 
save  a  few  formal  caresses,  did  she  receive ; 
she  had,  as  it  were,  no  home  and  was  out 
of  her  place  in  that  rough  camp  of  un- 
wedded  warriors.  She  had  seen  her  youth 
glide  by  without  enjoyment,  and  her  fresh 
checks  grew  wrinkled  before  their  time. 
All  her  love,  all  her  desire,  all  that  is 


tender  and  passionate  in  woman,  all  was 
now  concentrated  in  one  feeling,  that  of  a 
mother.    And  like  a  bird  of  the  steppe, 
she     feverishly,     passionately,    tearfully^ 
hovered  over  her  children.    Her  sons,  her 
darling  sons,  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
her,    and    it    may    be    she    will    never 
see    them    again!       Who  can    tell,    but 
that  in  their  first  battle  some  Tartar  may 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  she  not  even  know 
where  to  find  their  corpses,  and  those  dear 
bodies,  for  each  morsel  of  which,  for  each 
drop  of  whose   blood,   she  would  gladly^ 
give  the  world  in  exchange,  be  cast  away 
for  wild  ravenous  birds  to  tear  in  pieces. 
Sobbingly  she  looked  on  them,  while  heavy 
sleep  began  to  weigh  down   their  eyes, 
and  she  thought:  'Ab,  perchance,  Bulba,. 
when  he  awakes,  will  delay  his  departure 
for  a  day  or  so,  and  it  may  be  that  it  waa 
only  in  his  drink  he  thought  to  set  out  so 
quickly.*    The  moon  had  long  risen  in  the 
heavens,  shining  down  on  the  yard  covered 
with  sleeping  Cossacks,  on  the  thick  sallows, 
and  on  the  high  grass  which  had  overgrown 
the  palisade   that  surrounded  the   court. 
But  the  mother  still  sat  beside  her  dear 
sons,  not  once  taking  her  eyes  off  them, 
never  thinking  of  sleep.     Already,    the 
horft-es,  scenting  the  dawn,  had  lain  down 
on  the  grass  and  ceased  to  feed ;  the  upper 
leaves  of  the  sallows  began  to  wave  gently, 
and  the  wind's  murmuring  breath  softly 
touched  the   branches  beneath.     But   the 
mother  still  sat  watching  till  dawn :  she 
felt  no  weariness :  and  only  prayed  that  the 
night  might  never  come  to  an  end.     The 
shrill   neighing  of  steeds  might  bo  heard 
from  the  steppe,  and  the  red  streaks  of  the 
rising   sun   brightly    illumined    the    sky. 
Bulba  was  the  first  to  awake  and  to  spring 
to  his  feet.     He  well  remembered  all  that 
he  had  ordered  the  evening  before.     '  Now, 
lads,  no  more  sleep :  it  is  time  to  get  up 
and  feed  the  horses.      Where  is  the  old 
woman  ?    Quick,  old  woman,  get  us  some- 
thing to  eat,  but  quick,  for  we  have  a  long 
march  before  us.' .  .  .  Three  saddled  horses 
stood  before   the  door  of  the   hut.     Th& 
Cossacks  leaped  on  their  steeds,  but  when 
the  mother  saw  that  her  sons  had  alsa 
mounted,  she  rushed  to  the  younger,  whose 
traits  wore  a  somewhat  tenderer  expression, 
caught  his  stirrup,  clung  to  his  saddle,  and 
with  despair  in  her  every  feature  refused 
to  loose  him  from  her  clasp.     Two  strong 
Cossacks  gently   loosened  her  hold,   and 
carried  her  into  the  hut.     But  when  they 
had  passed  under  the  gateway,  in  spite  of 
her  age,  she  flew  across  the  yard  swifter 
than  a  wild  goat,  and  with  the  incredible 
strength   of   madness   stopped  the  horse, 
and  clasped  her  younger  son  with  a  wild 
rapturous  embrace.     And  once  more  they 
carried  her  into  the  hut. 
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Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the 
•camp,  war  breaks  oat,  and  th^  take 
part  in  the  siege  of  Dabno.  Unable 
to  snbdne  the  brave  spirit  of  its 
•defenders,  the  Cossacks  resolve  to 
starve  the  town  into  sabmission. 
Among  its  inhabitants  is  a  fair 
Polish  girl,  whose  beauty,  when 
he  was  a  collegian  at  Kieff,  had 
won  Andr6*s  love.  To  rescue 
her  and  hers  from  the  horrors 
of  famine,  he  secretly  supplies 
the  city  with  provisions,  and 
in  the  madness  of  his  passion  re- 
solves to  sacrifice  father,  comrades, 
and  country.  He  joins  the  enemy, 
fights  on  their  side,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle  is  confronted  by  Bulba. 

And  he  saw  before  him  nothing,  nothing 
hut  the  terrific  figure  of  his  father.  *  Well, 
what  are  we  to  do  now?'  said  Tarass, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  But  Andr^  could 
find  nothing  to  answer,  and  remained 
ailent,  his  eyes  cast  down  to  the  ground. 
*  To  betray  thy  faith !  to  betray  thy  bro- 
thers !  Dismount  from  thy  horse,  traitor!* 
Obedient  as  a  child,  ho  dismounted, 
and  unconscious  of  what  he  did  i«mained 
standing  before  Tarass.  'Stand!  do  not 
move ! '  cried  Tarass  :  *  I  gave  thee  life:  I 
alay  thee!'  And  falling  back  a  st«p,  he 
took  his  gun  from  his  shoulder.  Andr6 
was  deadly  pale ;  his  lips  moved  slowly, 
as  he  muttered  some  name  ;  but  it  was  not 
the  name  of  his  mother,  his  country,  or 
kin:  it  was  the  name  of  the  beaurifiil 
Polish  girl.  Tarass  fired.  The  young 
man  drooped  his  head,  and  fell  hea- 
vily to  the  ground  without  uttering  a 
word.  The  slayer  of  his  son  stood  and 
gazed  long  upon  the  breathless  corpse. 
His  manly  face,  but  now  full  of  power  and 
a  fascination  which  no  woman  could  resist, 
atill  retained  its  marvellous  beauty ;  and 
his  black  eyebrows  seemed  to  heighten  the 

Sailor  of  his  features.  *  What  a  CJossack 
e  might  have  been ! '  murmured  Tarass :  *  so 
tall  his  stature,  so  black  his  eyebrows,  with 
the  countenance  of  a  noble,  and  an  arm 
•strong  in  battle!' 

Scarcely  has  Tarass  thus  terribly 
vindicated  the  honour  of  his  race, 
"when  he  and  Ostap  are  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  Poles.  Long  and 
desperately  they  fight,  stubbornly 
disputing  each  inch  of  ground,  re- 
.fnsing  to  yield ;  but  what  can  two 
effect    against    a    score  ?     Tarass 


is  struck  senseless  to  the  earth, 
and  Ostap  is  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  off.  Tarass  awakes  only  to 
discover  his  heavy  and  irreparable 
loss :  the  days  henceforth  pass 
wearily,  and  he  no  longer  finds 
pleasure  in  battle  or  in  warlike 
sports. 

He  went  into  the  fields  and  across  the 
steppes  as  if  to  hunt,  but  bis  gun  hung 
idly  on  his  shoulder,  or  with  a  sorrowful 
heart  he  laid  it  down  and  sat  by  the  sea- 
shore. There  with  head  sunk  low  he  would 
remain  for  hours,  moaning  all  the  while : 

*  Oh,  my  son  Ostap !  Oh,  Ostap,  my  son !  * 
Bright  and  wide  rolled  the  Black  Sea  at 
his  feet,  the  gulls  shrieked  round  him 
while  he  sat  motionless,  his  white  hairs 
glistening  like  silver,  and  the  large  tears 
rolling  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

He  can  endure  the  agony  of  doubt 
no  longer;  at  all  cost  he  will  seek 
out  his  son,  weep  for  him  if  dead, 
embrace  him  if  living.  With  the 
assistance  of  one  Yankel,  a  Jew, 
he  makes  his  way  in  disguise  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  arrives  to  learn 
that  on  that  same  evening  his  brave 
boy  is  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death.  He  proceeds  to  the  place 
of  execution,  takes  up  his  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  watehes 
in  silence  the  horrible  tortures  by 
which  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
made  more  bitter : 

Ostap  looked  weariedly  around  him. 
Gracious  God !  Not  one  kindly  look  on  all 
the  upturned  faces  of  that  heaving  crowd ! 
Had  there  been  but  one  of  his  kin  there  to 
encourage  and  support  him!  No  weak 
mother  with  her  wailings  and  lamentations : 
no  sobbing  wife,  beating  her  bosom  and 
tearing  her  hair :  but  a  brave  man,  whose 
wise  word  might  give  him  fresh  strength 
and  solace.  And  as  he  thus  thought, 
his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  cried  out : 

*  Father,  where  art  thou  ?  dost  thou  hear 
me?*  'I  hear  thee,  my  son!'  resounded 
through  the  dead  silence,  and  all  the 
thousands  of  people  shuddered  at  that 
voice.  A  party  of  cavalry  rode  hurriedly 
about,  searching  among  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  the  scaffold.  Yankel  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  when  the  soldiers  had 
ridden  past  looked  furtively  to  where 
Tarass  had  been  standing ;  but  Tarass  was 
no  longer  there,  no  trace  of  him  was  left. 

Many  of  Gogol's  shorter  stories 
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refer  to  Petersburg  tchinovntk  life, 
and,  while  affordiog  striking  ex- 
amples of  his  power  to  describe  the 
petty  joys  and  nnromantic  miseries 
of  homely  commonplace  people,  not 
less  markedly  reflect  the  persooal 
character  and  opinions  of  the  writer. 
They  form,  as  it  were,  a  commen- 
tary on  those  letters  from  which  we 
have  already  made  nnmeroas  quota- 
tions, and  their  humour  is  coloured 
by  a  tone  of  sadness,  the  natural 
result  of  those  struggles  with  po- 
verty which  embittered  the  earlier 
years  of  bis  residence  in  the  capital. 
The  narrative  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  expressing  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  antagonism  that  exists 
between  a  frivolous  society  and  the 
man  who  endeavours  to  make  high 
and  disinterested  principles  the  rule 
of  his  conduct  in  life.  One  of  them, 
entitled  TJie  Nevsky  Prospecty  was 
considered  by  Poushkin  to  be  the 
best  of  GogoPs  compositions,'  and 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
displayed  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  the  hero  is  marvellously 
true  as  well  as  subtle.  Of  a  warm 
and  enthusiastic  disposition,  the 
hero's  confidingness  is  ill  fitted  to 
cope  with  the  cheats  and  lies  of  the 
world,  and  the  absence  of  all  guile 
in  his  nature  makes  him  an  easy 
prey  to  the  heartless  and  designing. 
He  is  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a 
woman  whom  he  accidentally  meets 
in  the  street,  succeeds  in  making 
her  acquaintance,  and,  learning  the 
shameful  story  of  her  life,  is  filled 
with  a  desire  to  redeem  her,  and 
determines  by  making  her  his  wife 
to  restore  her  to  the  rank  which  he 
fondly  imagines  she  is  worthy  to 
bold.  He  only  discovers,  when  too 
late,  that  he  has  sacrificed  his 
honour  to  a  dream,  that  the  idol  he 
has  created  is  of  viler  material  than 
the  commonest  clay ;  and,  overcome 
"with  despair,    poisons  himself.     It 


may  be  urged  that  the  illusions  of  a 
Pieskareff  will  excite  the  contempt 
of  those  whose  hearts  have  grown  too 
dull  to  be  touched  by  the  loss  of 
anything  so  vague  as  belief  in  good- 
ness. But  it  remains  a  fact  that 
in  this  world,  dull  and  prosaic 
as  it  is,  Pieskareffs  are  to  be  found : 
as  also  there  are  women  who  are 
ready  to  make  a  Pieskareff  the 
victim  of  their  cunning  and  greed. 
Less  tragic  was  the  illusion  by 
which  the  soul  of  Akakia  Akakie- 
vitch,  the  hero  of  Gogol's  quaint 
story  The  Cloak,  was  gladdened 
and  enlarged  from  the  moment 
that  he  conceived  the  possibility 
of  fulfilling  the  one  absorbing 
idea  of  his  Hfe.  And  who  can 
read  the  history  of  Akakia  Akakie- 
vitch*  witjiout  being  touched  by  the 
deep  pathos  that  underlies  its  very 
insignificance  ?  He  was  by  nature, 
no  less  than  by  position,  a  tchinovntk. 
To  look  at  him,  you  would  fiuicy 
that  he  must  have  been  bom  ready 
dressed  in  a  velvet-collared  and 
brass-buttoned  coat.  No  human 
eye  had  ever  seen  him  out  of  it, 
and  there  were  those  who  said  that 
he  slept  in  his  uniform.  He  was  a 
living  copying-machine,  for  ever 
transcribing  some  paper  or  other  in 
the  clearest  and  most  legible  of 
characters.  Out  of  office  hours  his 
chief  enjoyment  was  to  transcribe 
afresh,  for  his  own  private  collec- 
tion, any  document  that  might  have 
struck  his  &ncy  during  the  day. 
His  choice  was  never  iimuenced  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject,  its  value  in 
his  eyes  increasing  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  And  it 
was  well  that  poor  Akakia  could 
thus  easily  amuse  himself,  for  owing 
to  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  extremely  shabby  appear- 
ance   of   his    once   bright    Drown 


'  ADcenkot}',  Materiaisjor  the  Biography  of  Poushkin^  page  359. 
*  The  name,  as  wo  need  scarcely  remind  onr  readers,  is  deriyed  from  Aicaacfa,  gnil^ 
l6isne88. 
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overcoat,  now,  through  the  endless 
patchings  it  had  undergone,  like 
Joseph's  garment  of  many  colours, 
he  was  the  constant  butt  of  his 
fellow-clerks,  whose  quips  and  prac- 
tical jests  he  had  to  bear  with  what 
patience  and  forbearance  he  could. 
At  last,  even  Akakia  became  con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety,  not  to 
saj  impossibility,  of  patching  his 
overcoat  any  more.  Then  it  was 
that  this  shy,  hesitating,  docile 
creature  nerved  himself  up  to  form 
a  mighty  resolution,  to  carry  which 
into  execution  would  require  the 
labour  and  patience  of  years. 
He  determined  to  order  a  new 
thickly- wadded  cloak.  As  his  sa- 
lary amounted  to  exactly  a  sove- 
reign a  month,  he  knew  well  enough 
what  an  ambitious  scheme  this  was : 
he  did  not  dare  to  divulge  so  bold, 
80  preposterous  a  fancy  to  any 
of  his  comrades,  lest  they  should 
laugh  and  call  him  a  dreamer ;  nor 
could  he  for  an  instant  imagine 
that  others  would  regard  the  one 
great  event  of  his  life  as  an  ordinary 
prosaic  transaction.  'From  this 
moment  his  being  became,  as  it 
were,  fuller;  it  was  as  if  he  had 
married,  as  if  he  bad  won  the  con- 
sent of  some  kindly  woman  to  share 
with  him  the  pleasures  and  sorrows 
of  his  life ;  and  this  promised  wife 
was  no  other  than  that  same  cloak, 
of  which  he  was  ever  dreaming, 
thickly-wadded,  well  lined,  and 
without  a  single  patch «  At  the 
same  time  he  became  less  shy,  more 
decided,  more  resolute  in  his  cha- 
racter, like  a  man  whose  whole  soul 
is  bent  on  the  attainment  of  a  defi- 
nite object.'  He  at  once  began  to 
practise  the  strictest  economy,  in 
order  to  save  the  necessary  sum; 
out  of  every  shilling  put  by  a 
penny;  gave  up  drinking  tea  of  an 
evening ;  left  off  writing  by  candle- 
light and  went  to  bed  directly  it 
was  dark ;  and  was  careful  to  walk 
as  lightly  as  possible  in  the  streets, 
Avoiding  every  stone  that  was  likely 
to  make  holes  in  his  boots.     His 


thrifty  habits  had  in  the  end  their 
full  reward.  The  day  arrived  when 
Akakia  could  go  and  buy  the  new 
cloak.  We  can  imagine  the  pride 
and  joy  with  which  he  took  the 
longest  possible  route  to  his  office, 
that  all  the  world  might  note  and 
envy  his  new  purchase ;  the  delight 
with  which,  after  dinner,  he  spread 
it  out  on  his  bed,  and  sat  gazing  at 
it  till  evening  closed  in;  the 
glorious  dream  he  dreamed  that 
night,  in  which  he  saw  nothing  but 
Akakias  in  every  possible  form  and 
posture,  all  robed  in  the  newest  and 
brightest  of  cloaks.  All  this  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  imagine ;  but  who 
can  describe  Akakia's  utter  desola- 
tion, when  the  cloak,  in  which  he  had 
so  proudly  rejoiced,  the  fruit  of  so 
many  months  of  patient  self-denial 
and  hard  toil,  was  stolen  in  the  night  ? 
There  was  great  astonishment  among 
his  fellow- clerks  for  the  next  few 
days  in  consequence  of  Akakia,  who 
was  noted  for  his  punctual  attend- 
ance, failing  to  make  his  appearance 
at  the  usual  hour.  On  the  fifth 
day  a  soldier  was  sent  to  his  lodg- 
ing with  an  order  from  his  chief 
that  he  should  present  himself  im- 
mediately; but  the  messenger  re- 
turned without  Akakia.  *  He  can't 
come,  your  Excellency.*  *  Can't 
come !  Why  not  ?  Can't  come  ! ' 
*  Even  so :  he  is  dead ;  they  buried 
him  the  day  before  yesterday.'  And 
the  name  of  Akakia  Akakievitch 
was  struck  off  the  list  of  tchinov- 
niks  on  active  service. 

The  consummate  art  with  which 
Gogol  has  exposed  the  utter  empti- 
ness of  such  lives  as  those  of  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  and  Akakia  Akakie- 
vitch is,  perhaps,  in  nothing  more 
apparent  than  in'  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  fixed  our  attention 
exclusively  on  the  one  instance  of 
activity  that  interrupted  the  mono- 
tony of  their  existence.  The  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  the 
first  of  these  stories  is  the  quarrel 
about  the  gun;  'the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  second  is  the 
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purchase  of  the  new  cloak.  And 
the  wretched  insignificance  of  their 
aims  and  ideas  stands  forth  more 
prominently  than  ever  in  this  ezcep« 
tional  activity,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  crisis  of  their  lives. 

In  the  same  way,  Gogol  in  his 
comedy,  The  Bevisor,  by  strictly 
limiting  its  action  to  that  moment 
in  the  life  of  the  prefect  when 
he  was  roused  to  activity  by  the 
fear  of  having  the  numerous  mis- 
deeds of  his  official  career  brought 
to  light,  has  emphasised  the 
pettiness  and  trivialities  of  an 
existence  that  ignored  the  higher 
necessities  and  obligations  of  human 
nature.  The  expected  visit  and  the 
arrival  of  the  dreaded  Reviser  form 
the  sole  idea  of  the  piece,  because 
in  this  one  event,  as  in  a  focus,  is 
concentrated  the  whole  life  of  the 
prefect.  When  we  are  first  intro- 
duced to  the  prefect,  he  has  already 
assembled  the  officials  of  the  district, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  alarming 
news  he  has  just  received  from  a 
well-informed  friend,  that  a  Govern- 
ment commissioner  *  is  on  his  way 
from  St.  Petersburg,  travelling  in- 
cognito and  with  secret  instruc- 
tions.' During  the  whole  time  he 
has  been  in  office  there  has  been  no 
such  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities ;  but  the  times  are  sadly 
changed;  officials  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  be  bribed,  magistrates 
are  expected  to  administer  justice 
impartially,  any  little  discrepancies 
in  the  yearly  accounts,  which  even 
when  the  greatest  care  is  exercised 
may  easily  occur,  are  visited  with 
exile  to  Siberia,  and  the  new- 
fangled notions  of  *  Voltairian  re- 
formers *  have  effectually  robbed 
Government  posts  of  the  profitable 
advantages  they  once  enjoyed.  But 
the  prefect  is,  to  use  the  cant  eu- 
phuism by  which  we  sometimes 
dignify  knavery  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple, a  man  of  tact ;  and  terrible 
as  the  emergency  is,  it  does  not 
find  him  altogether  unprepared.  It 
is  true,  there  are  a  number  of  little 


things  into  which  it  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  have  an  inquiry  made : 
he  has  caused  the  wife  of  an  under 
officer,  whose  only  ofience  was  that 
she  refused  to  sully  her  honour,  to 
be  whipped;  he  has  laid  a  heavy 
blackmail  on  all  the  tradesmen  for 
miles  round;  he  has  appropriated 
to  his  own  use  the  moneys  designed 
for  the  repair  and  improvement  of 
the   town  roads ;    but  then   what 
hope  can  even  a  reviser  have  to 
outwit  one  who,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  *  for  thirty  years  has  been  in 
the  service,  and  not  a  single  shop- 
keeper ever  got  the  better  of  him, 
who    has    used    rogues    to    cheat 
rogues,  such  knaves  and  scamps  as 
would  rob  their  own  mothers,  who 
has  humbugged    three    governor- 
generals,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  is 
not  much   to   bo^t  of  in  having 
humbugged  a    govemor.general  ?' 
His  first  care  consequently  is  that 
steps   be  taken   to  put  things  in 
town  into  something  like   order; 
and  he  particularly  enjoins  that  the 
rooms  in  the  hospital  be  cleaned, 
and  if  possible  some  of  the  patients 
be  sent  to  their  homes,  since  there 
are  too  many  on  the  sick  list ;  that 
the  children  at  the  free- school  be 
made    to     attend,    and    that    the 
masters  be  punctual;  and  the  in- 
spector is  advised  to  leave  off  eat- 
ing   his    favourite    garlic    during 
the    visit    of   the    Bevisor.      And 
whilst  he  is  giving  these  instruc- 
tions, the   doors  of  the  room  are 
noisilv  opened,  and  Bobchinskyand 
Dobchinsky  (cousins   of  Dogberry 
and  Verges)  rush  in,  to  announce 
that  the  Bevisor  has  arrived,  in- 
deed has  been  in  the  town  ali«ady 
a  fortnight,  and  is  staying  at  the 
inn.     They  are  both  rare  g^ossips, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  they  have 
so  wonderful  a  piece  of  news  to 
tell.     Most  minutely  do  they  give 
every  particular  as  to  how,  when, 
and  whv  they  went  into  the  inn ; 
what  tne  landlord,  his  wife,  the 
ostlers,  and  everyone  in  the  house 
were  doing;  what  they  saw  and 
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what  thej  talked  about.  Each  is 
perpetuallj  interrapting  the  other, 
Dobchinsl^  assnring  we  company 
that  it  was  he,  and  not  Bobchinskj, 
who  cried  out,  *  Eh ! '  when  they 
first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
man  through  the  chinks  of  the 
door ;  they  each  wish  to  be  the  his- 
torian, to  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  important  person  in 
the  affair.  *  You  have  no  talent  for 
narrating,'  Bobchinsky  contemptu- 
ously observes,  when  his  friend  will 
persist  in  trying  to  play  the  first 
fiddle.  But  though  both  are  burn- 
ing with  impatience  to  come  to  the 
point  in  their  story,  it  is  long  before 
either  of  them  can  find  the  heart  to 
do  so,  such  pleasure  do  they  take 
in  dwelling  on  the  details  and  play- 
ing with  the  curiosity  of  their  au- 
dience. At  first  the  prefect  tries 
to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  story,  and 
roughly  tells  them  they  are  de- 
ceived, and  that  it  is  no  Reviser 
they  have  seen,  but  some  ordinary 
traveller.  When,  however,  they 
assure  him  that  the  stranger  has 
not  paid  the  landlord  a  farthing, 
and  '  has  such  a  penetrating  glance, 
nothing  escapes  him,  looks  into 
every  comer,  and  even  spied  into  our 
plates  to  see  what  we  were  eating ; 
such  a  glance,  Ood  help  us ! '  the  pre- 
fect has  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  it 
is  evident  that  it  can  be  other  than 
the  Bevisor.  He  is  a  little  reassured 
on  learning  that  he  is  young,  and 
finds  some  hope  in  past  experiences. 
As  yet,  a  good  bribe  delivered  at 
the  right  time  had  always  suc- 
ceeded; why  should  it  fail  now? 
Spite  of  what  *  Voltairians  *  may 
flay,  the  world  will  always  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  bribers 
and  the  bribed;  and  he  accordingly 
determines  to  induce  the  commis- 
sioner to  take  a  &vourable  view  of 
things,  and  vows,  that  if  only  the 
affair  turn  out  well,  he  will  make 
the  tallow-chandler  give  him  a 
taper  three  poods*  in  weierht  to  set 


up  in  the  church.    The  prefect  hur- 
ries to  the  inn,  and  seeks  an  au- 
dience with  Chlestakoff,  the  sup- 
posed Bevisor,  who  at  that  moment 
is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment, 
having  gambled  away  all  his  money 
on  the  road,  and  the  impatient  land- 
lord  having  refused  to  serve  him 
any  more  dinners  till  the  standing 
account  has   been    settled.      Poor 
Chlestakoff  imagines  that  the  pre- 
fect has  been  sent  for,  and,  in  dread 
of   instant  imprisonment,  blusters 
out,  *  What  right  have  you  here  ? 
how  dare  you  ?    Do  you  know  that 
I  have  friends  in  Petersburg  ?  '  But 
the  prefect,  proud  of  his  penetration, 
is  not  to  be  deceived,  and  deciding 
that  the  *  incognito  *  is  playing  a  part, 
makes  many  a  humble  excuse  for 
his  intrusion ;  and  when  Chlestakoff 
proceeds  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
landlord  has    been   insolently   de- 
manding payment  of   his  account, 
and  shall  be  paid  at  the  proper 
moment,   but  not   sooner,   he  im- 
mediately offers  his  services,  which 
Chlestakoff    naturally     does    not 
refuse,    and    the   wily  prefect   re- 
joices  in    the    thought    that    the 
dreaded  official  has  been  so  easily 
made  his  friend,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  paltry  sum  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred roubles.     He  invites  him   to 
his  house,  and  rushes  back  to  see 
that  everything  is  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  distinguished  visi- 
tor.   In  the  meantime,  the  different 
officials  and  various  shopkeepers  of 
the  place  crave  permission  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Bevisor ;  many 
are    the    complaints    they    make 
against  the  prefect  for  his  thefts, 
cheats,  and  brutal  behaviour,  and 
fr*om  each   Chlestakoff  receives  a 
solid  present  by  way  of  reminder 
that  the  prayer  for  redress  is  not  to 
be  forgotten.    The  fortunate  Chles- 
takoff takes  up   his  abode  in  the 
house  of  the  prefect,  who,  aided  by 
the  coquettish    smirkings    of   his 
daughter,   has  the  satisfaction  of 


*  A  KusBian  pood  is  equivalent  to  forty  English  pounds. 
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seeing  all  his  plans  crowned  with 
the  completest  success.  The  Be  visor 
becomes  engaged  to  the  fair  Marie, 
and  the  whole  bratalitj  of  her 
father's  nature  is  revealed  in  all  its 
nakedness  in  the  visions  of  coming 
greatness  to  which  he  now  sur- 
renders himself.  *  WeU,*  he  thun- 
ders out  to  the  trembling  shop- 
keepers who  are  vainly  imploring 
bis  pardon  for  their  temerity  in 
having  complained  of  him,  their 
chief,  to  the  Hevisor,  '  well,  tinkers, 
couuterjumpers,  yard  measurers,  you 
will  complain  again,  eh?  Arch- 
rogues  !  beasts !  stupid  fools !  you 
complained,  did  you?  And  much 
you  have  got  by  it!*  And  in 
truth,  what  future  is  not  open 
to  a  man  whose  daughter  is 
about  to  be  united  to  one  who, 
as  Chlestakoff  takes  care  to  inform 
his  gaping  auditors,  is  on  the  most 
intimate  footing  with  all  the  high- 
placed  and  celebraced  men  in  the 
empire,  is  the  particular  friend  of 
Poushkin,  '  a  genius,  madam,  en- 
dowed with  an  unusual  facility  of 
invention,'  and  himself  is  '  the  au- 
thor,  as  you  probably  know,  of  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro^  Robert  the  Devil^ 
NoTJtia,  and  other  poems.'  The  date 
is  fixed  for  the  betrothal,  Chlestakoff 
takes  his  leave  for  two  or  three  days 
on  the  plea  that  he  must  pay  a  hur- 
ried visit  to  his  estate, and  the  prefect 
invites  all  his  friends  to  meet  the 
bridegroom  on  his  return.  The 
evening  arrives,  the  guests  are  as- 
sembled, and  Chlestakoff  is  hourly 
expected,  when  the  postmaster 
enters,  bringing  with  him  a  let- 
ter,  which  turus  out  to  be  an 
epistle  from  Chlestakoff  himself 
to  a  friend  at  Petersburg;  giving 
an  account  of  his  strange  adven- 
ture, and  containing  sketches  of  the 
prefect  and  his  colleagues,  painted 
in  the  truest  and  consequently  least 
flattering  colours.     The   discovery 


is  a  heavy  punishment  for  all,  but 
to  none  is  the  disappointment,  in 
the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  so 
galling  as  to  the  prefect.  He,  the 
cheat  par  excell&i^ce,  to  be  cheated 
after  thirty  years'  service  by  a  com- 
mon Petersburg  youngster !  Well 
may  he  cry  out  in  his  mortification 
ana  ra^  :  '  Here  look,  let  the  whole 
Christian  world  look,  and  see  how 
a  prefect  has  been  fooled !  Laugh 
at  him  for  an  ass,  a  poor  idiot! 
You  thick-nosed  clod,  to  go  and  take 
an  empty  nincompoop  like  that  for 
a  man  of  rank !  And  to  think  that 
he  is  now  with  his  brazen  clapper 
making  it  ring  over  the  whole 
world ! '  Whilst  he  is  thus  loading 
himself  with  reproaches  at  his  folly, 
a  messenger  appears  to  announce 
the  real  Be  visor's  arrival,  and  re- 
quiring the  prefect  to  present  him- 
self without  delay.  With  this  an- 
nouncement the  comedy  appropri- 
ately concludes.  It  were  easy  to 
string  a  series  of  eulogistic  phiLes 
on  the  merits  of  the  piece;  but 
there  are  works  of  art,  to  praise 
which  is  an  impertinence.  Of  such 
is  Qogol's  Benisor,  the  only  Bussian 
play  that  in  every  respect  complies 
with  the  true  laws  of  comedy,  and 
in  which  there  is  nothing  super- 
fluous,  each  character  and  every 
phrase  serving  to  develop  its  lead- 
ing and  central  idea. 

In  The  Dead  Sov^s^^  Gogol  pre- 
sents to  us  various  types  of  landed 
proprietors  in  the  days  when  serfiEtge 
with  all  its  unnatural  atrocities 
still  flourished  in  Bussia.  The 
plot,  as  \b  usual  with  Oogol,  is  ex- 
tremely  simple.  A  certain  Paul 
Ivanovitch  Tchitchakoff,  having 
lost  his  place  at  the  Custom  House 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
numerous  misdemeanours  on  his 
part,  hits  upon  an  ingenious  plan 
of  retrieving  his  fortune.  He  visits 
different  proprietors,  and  proposes 


*  Snch  is  a  literal  translation  of  Mertviya  Dushe^  the  title  of  this  novel ;  but  Dead 
Serfs  would  better  explain  its  meaning,    ^e  serfs  were  invariably  spoken  of  as  '  sonls/ 
and  preTionsly  to  their  emancipation  a  proprietor  was  said  '  to  be  worth  so  many  souls.* 
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to  buy  of  them  the  names  of  those 
Berfs  who  had  died  since  the  last 
censns,  but  for  whom  they  still  had 
to  pay  a  tax,  just  as  if  they  were 
living,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Government  should  order  a  new 
return  to  be  made.  Their  names 
are  solemnly  inscribed  on  stamped 
papers,  and  these  dead  souls  are 
made  over  in  due  form  to  Tchitcha- 
koff,  who  thus  at  a  trifling  cost 
obtainn  a  formidable  list  of  serfs, 
all  represented  as  having  been  le- 
gally purchased  by  him  with  the  in- 
tention of  transferring  them  to  his 
estate.  The  estate  is  as  imaginary 
as  the  serfs,  but  the  papers  enable 
him  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money 
on  the  credit  of  his  property,  and 
the  transaction  is  in  every  way 
exceedingly  profitable  to  the  buyer. 
It  is  in  the  description  of  these 
proprietors  that  the  charm  of  the 
novel  consists.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  dramatic  skill  with  which  Gogol 
has  portrayed  the  sentimental  Mani- 
loff,  the  listless  Korobotchka,  the 
rough  Nezdroff,  the  stolid  Sobake- 
vitch,  or  the  miserly  Ploushkin. 
Naturally  of  a  calm  and  unexcitable 
temperament,  the  idle,  aimless  life, 
which  he  led  in  common  with  his 
-class,  had  long  destroyed  in  Mani- 
loff  the  better  qualities  of  his  soul, 
converting  them  into  a  dreamy 
sentimentality  and  rendering  his 
existence  as  injurious  to  himself  as 
it  was  useless  to  others.  Already 
married  a  good  many  years,  he  would 
still,  in  his  conversation  with  his 
wife,  indulge  in  fondHng  phrases, 
which  might  possess  some  attrac- 
tion in  the  ears  of  an  inexperienced 
f^l,  but  could  have  no  meaning 
when  addressed  to  a  woman  who 
had  long  passed  her  youth.  He  was 
theoretically  most  tender-hearted 
towards  his  peasants ;  for  ever 
scheming  some  improvement  in 
their  dwellings,  drawing  elaborate 
designs  of  a  stone  bridge  with  minia- 
ture shops  on  either  side  across  the 
lake  that  separated  his  park  from 
the  village,  or  planning  the   con- 


struction of  an  arbour  with  a  high 
cupola  and  on  the  pedestal  of  which 
was  to  be  inscribed  :  '  The  muses' 
temple  of  solitude.'  But  he  never 
gave  himself  the  trouble  of  carrying 
into  execution  any  one  of  these  or 
a  hundred  other  like  fancies  that 
floated  in  his  brain ;  in  the  mere 
projecting  them  he  found  sufficient 
pleasure,  and  his  estate  was  one  of 
the  most  neglected  and  abandoned 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  For 
while  the  master  was  poetising,  and 
the  mistress  knitting  some  of  those 
wonderful  ornaments  for  the  draw- 
ing room  which  have  not  even  the 
quaUty  of  prettiness  to  atone  for 
their  uselessness,  the  clever  steward, 
a  practical  German,  was  plundering 
the  property  right  and  lefb,  so  that 
within  a  few  years  he  could  reason, 
ably  hope  to  be  able  to  purchase  an 
estate  of  his  own.  A  great  deal  of 
Manilofi"s  sentimentality  was  due 
to  the  gushing  novels  he  was  so 
fond  of  reading ;  from  all  such  influ- 
ences the  fat  chubby-faced  Madame 
Korobotchka  was  guaranteed,  for 
she  had  never  looked  into  a  book 
since  she  had  left  school.  Her 
straggling  estate  was  managed,  her 
house  furnished,  and  her  habits  of 
life  regulated  according  to  the 
fashion  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  her  great-grandfather.  Not  that 
she  had  any  contempt  for  or  dislike 
of  the  changes  and  reforms  intro- 
duced into  her  country  from  the 
West;  she  was  far  too  easy  tem- 
pered  to  indulge  in  any  feeling  of 
a  positive  nature,  and  was  simply  ig- 
norant of  all  that  passed  in  the 
world  beyond  the  confines  of  her 
village.  It  was  this  attachment  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past  that 
caused  her  to  be  so  disquieted  at 
TchitchakoflTs  proposal,  in  which 
there  was  a  suspicious  novelty  that 
required  her  to  think  well  over  the 
matter,  before  she  could  decide 
whether  to  accept  it  or  not.  And 
Madame  Korobotchka  was  not  ac- 
customed to  thinking ;  but  the  fear 
that  she  might  miss  a  profitable 
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l)argaiii  prevented  her  rejecting  his 
offer  at  once,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  poor  lady  had  not  a 
moment's  peace  during  his  visit, 
a>nd  was  tormented  each  night  with 
•dreams  of  a  portentous  and  mys- 
terious character.  In  vain  she  laid 
out  the  cards  again  and  again ;  in 
vain  she  consulted  her  old  servant 
«s  to  what  the  dreams  might  mean ; 
she  was  still  perplexed  with  the 
•dread  of  either  losing  a  good  bar- 
^in  or  being  duped  into  an  un- 
profitable speculation.  Tchitchakoff 
however  understood  at  once  with 
"whom  he  had  to  deal,  and,  whereas 
he  had  talked  in  an  eloquent  and 
«ven  feeling  strain  with  Maniloff, 
lie  was  offhand  and  rough  in  his 
behaviour  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
and  when  the  good  lady  expressed 
«  half  belief  that  '  she  might  have 
need  of  these  dead  serfs  in  her 
household,'  he  bluntly  exclaimed: 
*  Dead  people  of  use  in  a  farm  !  what 
use,  pray  ?  or  do  you  think  of  dig- 
ging them  up,  to  make  scarecrows 
of  them  to  frighten  the  crows 
away  from  your  fields  ?  *  But  when 
the  business  was  concluded  and 
Tchitchakoff  had  departed  with  the 
papers  signed  and  sealed  in  his 
pockets,  she  became  doubly  fidgety, 
and  could  not  rest  till  she  had 
been  in  town  and  made  every  possi- 
ble inquiry  among  her  friends  as 
to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this 
puzzling  transaction.  From  Ma- 
dame Korobotchka,  Tchitchakoff 
went  to  try  his  luck  with  a  certain 
Nezdroff,  a  type  of  Russian  pro- 
prietors in  the  olden  days,  when 
with  perfect  irresponsibility  and 
absolute  impunity  they  ruled  over 
their  unfortunate  serfs,  treating  them 
as  chattels,  and  practising  towards 
them  every  injustice  and  cruelty 
that  the  caprice  and  fancy  of  the 
moment  might  suggest  to  their  rude 
and  uncultivated  natures.  He  was 
brutal  and  overbearing  in  his  man- 
ners ;  treated  friends  and  strangers 
with  like  unceremoniousness ;  the 
first  time  he  saw  a  man,  would  ad- 


dress him  as  *  thou,'  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  quarrellers,  and 
cardsharpers,  and  drunkards  in  the 
district.  *  Ah,  lad  !  *  he  cries  out  to 
Tchitchakoff,  whom  he  met  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life^ 

What  a  spree  we  had  yesterday !  When  I 
only  think  of  it,  the  devil  take  me,  but  I 
am  sorry  thou  wert  not  there!  Think 
only,  a  regiment  of  dragoons  was  camped 
three  miles  out  of  town.  Believe  me,  every 
one  of  the  officers,  not  one  failed,  forty-two 
in  all,  came  into  town,  and  then  we  began  I 
By  pid,  how  we  drank!  The  captain, 
Potschnieff,  a  regular  trump!  moustachios, 
ray  boy,  what  moustachios !  Bourdeaux  ho 
always  calls  bourdeauletce.  Here,  waiter, 
bourdeaulette !  And  then,  KoudObhinkoff, 
ah  lad,  what  a  fine  fellow !  Well,  to  cat 
the  story  short,  I  can  tell  thee,  we  did  thb 
afiair  properly !  Soon  af^r  we  had  done, 
some  prince  came,  called  for  champagne,  not 
a  bottle  to  be  had  in  all  the  town !  Word  of 
honour,  I  alone  drank  at  dinner  seventeen 
bottles.  Ah,  Tchitchakoff,  pity  thou  wert 
not  there !  By  heaven,  thou  art  such  an 
incarnate  beast  of  a  rogue !  give  me  your 
fist,  lad,  I  love  thee  to  destruction  I 

Though  Nezdroffs  have  happily 
become  rarer  than  they  used  to 
be,  the  special  features  of  the 
character,  a  love  of  noisy  dissipa- 
tion, a  passion  for  any  excess, 
and  utter  indifference  to  economy, 
and  a  tone  of  loud  boasting, 
are  by  no  means  extinct  among 
the  representatives  of  young 
Russia.  Sobakevitch,  to  whose 
estate  Tchitchakoff  next  paid  a 
visit,  was  the  very  opposite  to  the 
open-handed,  loose-living  Nezdroff. 
Dull,  unvneldy,  and  selfish,  he 
was  in  figpire  and  movements  as 
awkward  as  a  bear,  whilst  in  his 
habits  and  person  he  was  scarcely 
less  dirty.  He  liked  everything 
about  him  to  be  solid;  his  house 
was  built  firmly,  and  filled  with 
furniture  of  the  heaviest  kind,  and 
his  table  was  served  with  ponder- 
ous joints,  the  mere  sight  of  which 
was  sufficient  to  take  away  the  ap- 
petite. '  They  talk  about  refine- 
ment,' he  tells  Tchitchakoff,  *  but 
all  their  refinement  is  bosh.  When 
I  order  a  pig  for  dinner,  I  like  to 
have  the  whole    pig    put  on  the 
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table ;  muttoD,  let  me  have  the 
whole  lamb  ;  goose,  serve  me  two  or 
three  fat  geese.  I  prefer  one  good 
large  solid  dish  to  any  number  of 
jour  made-np  finical  delicacies.* 
Of  all  those  whom  Tchitchakoff 
had  yet  visited,  Sobakevitch  was 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  he 
was  80  stoutly  made,  mentally  and 
bodily,  that  he  did  not  present  any 
vulnerable  point  to  the  keenest  of 
marksmen.  And  if  after  much 
wearyingbargaining  he  did  at  length 
get  him  to  sell,  he  was  none  the 
less  obliged  to  pay  double  the  sum 
he  had  given  elsewhere  before  he 
could  persuade  Sobakevitch  to  part 
with  his  dead  serfs.  The  last  of 
these  worthies,  whose  portraits 
Gogol  has  sketched  with  such  pa- 
tience that  not  a  single  detail  in 
their  characters  or  lives  is  passed 
over,  is  Ploushkin,  the  miser.  Such 
natures  are  rare  among  Hussians, 
who  are  rather  disposed  to  be  spend- 
thrifts and  extravagant.  With 
his  shrivelled  face,  projecting  chin, 
and  little  quick  eyes,  he  would 
wander  about,  prying  into  every 
comer,  lest  any  scrap  or  rubbish 
should  be  wasted,  in  a  dressing  gown 
so  covered  with  grease  that  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  its  original 
colour.  His  granaries  and  stores 
were  filled  with  provisions,  corn, 
linen,  and  sheepskins,  that  had  been 
laid  up  for  years  and  were  now 
rotting  away.  The  peasantry  on  his 
estate  lived  in  the  most  abject  condi- 
tion, the  roofs  on  many  of  the  huts 


had  gradually  fallen  in  till  one  or 
two  planks  were  left  dangling  over 
the  sides,  and  in  the  whole  vUIage 
there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single 
window  with  an  entire  pane  of 
glass.  The  welcome  which  Tchit- 
chakoff received  on  entering  was 
not  of  the  warmest  or  most  en- 
couraging kind : 

I  beg  of  you  to  take  a  seat :  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  entertained  a  friend,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  see  much  good  in 
having  your  house  filled  with  guests:  it 
only  involves  you  in  a  round  of  visits, 
your  own  household  afl^irs  are  neglected, 
and  you  are  expected  to  feed  other  people's 
horses  with  your  hay.  I  have  already 
dined  some  hours  ago ;  besides  which,  my 
kitchen  is  out  of  repair,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  light  the  stove  without  setting  fire  to 
the  housoi 

What  became  ultimately  of  Tchit- 
chakoff we  do  not  know ;  for,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  adventures 
was  desta^yed  by  Gogol  in  a  fit 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  Enough, 
however,  remains  to  form  an  en- 
during monument  to  Gogol's  ge- 
nius, and  in  the  whole  compass  ot 
Kussian  literature  we  shall  not  find 
a  work  better  inspired  with  the  true 
national  spirit,  or  which  more  con- 
tributed to  fulfil  Karamsin's  proud 
prediction :  *  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  cease  to  be  intelli- 
gent only  with  a  foreign  intelli- 
gence,  to  be  glorious  only  with  a 
foreign  glory.' 

C.  E.  Turner. 

St.  Pktersbubo. 
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POLITICAL  Economy,  or  the 
science  which  investigates  the 
nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of 
its  production  and  distribution,  has 
bad  many  detractors,  and  writers 
on  Political  Economy  have  perhaps 
been  in  some  measure  to  blame  for 
the  load  of  misrepresentation  under 
which  they  have  laboured.  They 
bave  not  infrequently,  in  the  expo- 
sition of  their  favourite  science,  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  if  many  prac- 
tical questions  of  great  importance, 
and  with  manifold  issues,  were  to 
be  decided  totally  on  economical 
grounds — a  grave  error,  and  quite 
sufficient  to  excite  the  vehement 
remonstrance  of  men  of  earnest 
nature.  When  persons,  for  example, 
with  a  popular  reputation  as  econo- 
mists or  statesmen  gravely  assure 
TLS  that  the  country  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition,  because  its 
aggregate  wealth  is  great,  it  is 
difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of  scorn 
and  impatience  at  such  a  misleading 
and  superficial  estimate  of  what 
constitutes  real  prosperity.  How- 
ever great  its  aggregate  wealth,  a 
nation  is  not  truly  prosperous  when 
its  inhabitants  generally  have  not 
shared  in  that  prosperity.  Great 
superfluity  on  the  part  of  a  few,  and 
excessive  penury  on  the  part  of  the 
many,  is  not  a  state  of  things  for 
congratulation.  What  a  misnomer 
prosperity  is  when  applied  to  a 
comparatively  small  country  with  a 
handful  of  millionaires,  side  by  side 
with  a  million  paupers,  with  an 
€qual  number  verging  on  pauperism, 
and  with  several  millions,  as  re- 
gards their  sentiments  and  feeHngs, 
scarcely  superior  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion !  What  a  mockery  to  call  a 
people  prosperous  among  whom, 
from  bad  economical  arrangements 
and  meagre  appreciation  of  genuine 
worth,  men  of  low  character,  scarcely 


deserving  to  be  preserved  in  life  at 
all,  so  often  become  enormously  rich ! 
A  nation  whose  wealth  has  not 
tended  to  make  its  inhabitants  more 
elevated,  but  rather  more  sensual 
and  self-indulgent,  is  still,  in  most 
respects,  essentially  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  That  country  must  be 
still  in  a  very  unadvanced  condition 
where  the  energies  of  so  many  of  its 
inhabitants,  with  opportunities  for 
higher  things,  are  spent,  not  in  self- 
culture,  or  m  endeavours  to  elevate 
their  fellows,  but  in  a  feverish  and 
frenzied  attempt  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  more  wealth  than  thej 
have  need  of  from  any  rational  view 
of  life. 

It  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  merely 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is, 
or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  happi- 
ness and  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  human  beings.  When 
wealth  does  not  produce  this  result 
it  is  a  bane  instead  of  a  blessing.  A 
science  may  be  a  good  and  useful  one 
without  being  the  sole  guide  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  of  eminent  importance  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
laws  of  a  special  science,  although 
in  the  most  momentous  concerns 
of  life  our  conduct  must  be  deter- 
mined by  many  other  considera- 
tions than  what  come  under  the 
province  of  that  special  science. 
It  is  not  valueless  to  know  that  we 
shall  soonest  arrive  at  a  given 
point  by  going  in  a  straight  line, 
although  other  considerations  than 
distance  may  convince  us  of  the 
expediency,  in  a  particular  instance, 
of  taking  a  circuit  rather  than  of 
pursuing  the  straight  path. 

But  if  the  prejudices  against  the 
science  of  political  economy  have 
been  in  some  degree  caused  by  the 
unwarrantable  place  in  the  regula- 
tion of  human  action  some  of  ?ts 
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ezponnders  have  unwisely  claimed 
for  it,  the  best  exponent  of  the  sub- 
ject in  our  day  must  be  entirely  freed 
from  this  charge.      As  was  to  be 
expected  from  one  not  less  eminent 
as  a   speculative   philosopher   and 
philanthropist  than  as  a  political 
economist,  he  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  that  there  are  more  import- 
ant matters  in  life  than  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.     One  cannot  read 
Mr.    Mill's   able    treatise    without 
being  fully  as  much  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  using  the  wealth 
actually   existent  in   the   world  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  as 
with  the  necessity  of  increasing  it. 
If  an  increase  in  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  a  country  be  incompatible 
with  some  degree  of  equality  in  its 
distribution  it  maybe  fairly  doubted 
if  such  a  result  be  any  real  boon. 
That  country  is  in  the  happiest  con- 
dition where  education  is  universal, 
and  where  nearly  all  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  leisure  and  self -improve- 
ment, which  freedom    from    want 
bestows,  but  at  the  same  time  where 
as  few  as  possible,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  useless  superfluity  of  wealth, 
are  under  any  temptation  to  set  a 
bad   example  of  wasteful  expendi- 
ture.      To  bring  about  such  a  state 
of  things   ought    to  be    the    chief 
aim    of   political    economists    and 
statesmen,     and   the    problem     of 
devising     measures     tiiat      would 
obviously  tend    to    this  end,  were 
its  importance  once   generally   re- 
cognised, is  not  one  that  would  be 
found   to    transcend   the  limits   of 
human    capacity.       Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tendency  of  the  laws 
hitherto  passed  in  this  country  has 
been  to   the  concentration  of  pro- 
»    perty    in     a    few    and    too    often 
incompetent    hands,    and    not    to 
its    diffusion.      Blinded  by  ignor- 
ance or  self-interest,  our  legislators, 
both   by  the  laws   passed  and  by 
long  and  unquestioned  usage,  have 
granted  to   landowners   an  almost 
absolute  right  in   the   soil.       But 
this  is  not  ail.  By  waiving  any  claim 


to    the   minerals  found    on     their 
estates.  Parliament  seems  to  have 
conceded   the  principle  that  what- 
ever exists  from  the  centre  to  th& 
circumference   of    the    earth,    and 
from  this  to  the  heavens  above,  is 
the  absolute  and  unquestioned  pro- 
perty  of  the   landlords.      A  more 
foolish    and  absurd    allowance    it 
would  be    impossible    to   imagine. 
Had  this   principle   not   been  con- 
ceded,  but  the  mineral  produce   of 
the  country  been  retained    in   the 
hands  of  the  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  at  large,  there 
would  have  been  no  suffering  on  the 
part  of  domestic  consumers,  many 
of  them    the   sick   and    the  aged, 
from  the  recent  exorbitant  price  of 
fuel,  and  coal  and  iron  masters — 
not  a  specially  gifted  or  enlightened 
class — would  have  remained  in  that 
comparative  obscurity  from   which 
there    was    no    special    reason    or 
national  advantage  that  they  should 
ever  have  emerged.     Those  are  in 
error  who  suppose  that  important 
commercial  undertakings  are  neces- 
sai'ily    better    managed   in   private 
hands  than  by  the  State.      It  may 
be  questioned  if  any  large  business 
in  the   kingdom   is   so   well   or  so 
economically      conducted     as     the 
Post  Office ;  and  had  the  mines  been 
retained  by  the    Government,    and 
wrought   by    Government  officials, 
we  should  have  grudged    as  little 
the  money  paid  for  our  fuel  as  we 
do  that  paid  for  postage-stamps. 

In  view  of  the  great  advancea 
made  during  the  present  century  in 
physical  science,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in 
the  arts  of  life,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  had  the  business  of 
legislation  been  in  the  hands  of 
persons  with  enlightened  ideas  on 
economical  subjects,  instead  of  in 
those  with  the  qualities  of  vestrymen 
rather  than  of  statesmen — men  with» 
out  mental  compass,  who  spent  their 
energies  on  mere  trifles,  certain  very 
soon  to  right  themselves  were  the 
essentials  once  attended   to — there 
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would  be  none  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England  now  who  had  not  re- 
oeived  a  sound  education ;  no  one 
would  require  to  do  excessive 
manual  labour  in  order  to  obtain 
mere  necessaries,  and  pauperism  and 
crime  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  suffering 
in  which  man  can  unfortunatelj 
Ttrceive  little  aid  from  his  fellows, 
however  well  disposed.  Bat  this 
is  not  so  in  regard  to  two  of  the 
main  removable  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent social  evils,  which  are  want 
of  education  and  an  unwarrant- 
ably unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 
Remedies  may  very  well  be  found 
for  these  evils  were  earnest  and 
able  men  but  seriously  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  task,  and  to  no 
worthier  could  any  man  devote 
himself.  Remove  these,  and  the 
incentives  to  virtue  will  be  pro- 
digiously increased,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  vice  as  greatly  diminished. 

The  evils  that  would  have  been 
prevented  by  general  education  are 
tolerably  apparent,  and  need  not  be 
specially  dwelt  on  here.  The  ad- 
vantages that  would  have  resulted 
from  every  child  being  carefully 
trained,  morally  and  spiritually,  as 
well  as  intellectually,  are  equally 
obvious.  From  the  other  cause,  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  di- 
rectly flow  many  of  the  social 
phenomena  which  are  daily  attract- 
ing more  general  attention.  Why 
do  so  many  marriageable  women 
fail  to  get  married  ?  The  explana- 
tion is  not  doubtful.  It  is  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life  that  the  ano- 
maly is  most  observable.  Very  many 
of  the  members  of  that  class  are  too 
poor  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
state  of  society  where  the  ideas  as 
to  a  becoming  style  of  living  are 
determined,  not  by  what  health  and 
comfort  demand,  but  by  an  artificial 
standard  set  up  by  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  a  handful  of  ambitious 
plutocrats  for  luxury  sake,  or  with 
the  expectation  of  gaining  marks 


of  respect  which  they  could  never 
obtain  by  their  talents  or  virtues. 
No  doubt  a  man  of  great  naturaL 
vigour  and  independence  of    cha» 
racter  would  decline  to  be  the  slav^ 
of  petty  conventional  ideas,  with  no 
real  baisis  of  truth  or  utility.     Men, 
however,  of  this  stamp,  were  never 
too  numerous  in  any  period  of  the 
world's  history,  and  those  with  th» 
courage  to  be  true  to  their  own  con- 
victions of  what  is  right  and  proper 
are  perhaps  rarer  in  our  own   day' 
than  ever.     And  besides,  supposing^ 
a  man  himself  perfectly   ready  to 
disregard  the   world's    sneers   and 
censures,    when     directed    against 
what  is  not  in  itself  base  or  selfish^ 
he  may   reasonably    enough     con- 
jecture that  a  woman  is  more  sen* 
sitive  to  the  jeers  of  her  fellows. 
A  man  therefore  may,  from  no  un- 
worthy motive  (though  no  less  sus-> 
ceptible  than  his  richer  neighbour  to 
the  enchantment  of  love  and  the  need 
of  companionship),  decline  to  follow 
his  example,  and  prefer  to  fight  tho 
battle  of  life  unsolaced  by  female 
sympathy.     He  might,  not  without 
reason,  think  that  he  could  not  do 
a  worse  service  to  an  amiable  woman, 
who  confided  in  him  than  to  sub- 
ject her  to  those  slights  and  scorns 
which  so  few  have  the  moral  forti- 
tude   to    treat     with    indifference. 
One  whose  life  is  directed  by  reason 
and  prudence,  and  who  is  not,  like 
the  lower  animals,  the  creature  of 
momentary    instinct,    undoubtedly 
would  hesitate,  on  account  of  po- 
verty, or  rather  in  view  of  adverse 
circumstances,  to  become  engaged 
to  a  woman  whom  he  loved  and 
respected.       The    persons,     there- 
fore, chiefly  responsible  for  the  feict 
that  so  many  men  remain  single^ 
and  so  many  accomplished  women 
pine  in  solitude,  to  which  poverty 
is   in  too    many   instances    super- 
added,   are    not    these    men    and 
women  themselves,  but  ostentatious, 
luxurious,   wealthy   persons.      But 
for  the   barrier  this  circumstance 
presents,  men  would  be  quite  aa 
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apt  to  fall  in  love  and  marry  as  in 
any  period  of  the  world's  history. 
*  The  crime  of  great  cities  * — this,  too, 
is  mainly  a  resnlt  of  the  nneqnal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  of  the 
ostentations  habits  of  the  affluent ; 
and  scarcely  any  fact  in  life  is  so 
painfal  as  the  thought  of  these 
poor  women,  who  have  become 
outcasts,  not  from  any  real  native 
depravity,  but,  in  most  cases,  from 
being  the  victims  of  a  bad  social 
system.  In  a  better  state  of  society 
the  majority  of  these  slighted  waifs 
would  have  been  tKe  frugal,  indus- 
trious wives  of  respectable  men,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
remunerative  occupation  for  those 
who  from  necessity  or  choice  re- 
mained single. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  argument 
against  the  present  system  of  things, 
which  causes  great  sums  to  accumu- 
late in  particular  hands  while  large 
numbers  remain  in  poverty  and  des- 
titution, that  the  practice  inter- 
feres with  natural  selection,  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  for  the 
original  environmeut.  To  restrain 
a  bully  from  pounding  a  woman 
or  child  to  death  is  to  interfere 
with  natural  selection ;  and,  indeed, 
all  acts  of  the  legislator,  and  all 
appeals  of  the  moralist,  are  such  an 
interference.  Whether  the  part 
played  by  either  of  these  characters 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  will  depend 
upon  whether  it  has  helped  to  make 
things  better  or  worse  than  they 
would  have  been  if  left  alone. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  existing 
laws  in  reference  to  property  in 
Great  Britain  must  be  pronounced 
as  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. 
They  tend  to  fill  the  earth  with  the 
descendants  of  the  base  and  the 
mercenary;  not  likely  themselves 
to  be  very  different  from  their  sires, 
while  many  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  middle  ranks  especially,  the 
class  from  which  most  of  our  great 
men  have  sprung,  as  a  matter  of 
course  disappear,  and  *  leave  the 
world  no  copy.* 


Let  the  rich  ponder  well  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  injunction  to 
the  young  man,  who,  with  a  certain 
disallowed  reservation,  desired  to 
become  His  disciple,  and  most  of 
these  evils  will  be  remedied.  Christ, 
of  course,  like  most  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  employed  habitnally  the 
language  of  a  poet,  and  not  that 
of  a  logician.  He  therefore,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  assumed  that 
men  would  be  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  His  discourse,  and  not  by  the 
mere  letter.  A  rich  man  will,  in 
ordinary  cases,  obey  Him  far  more 
truly  by  wisely  administering  his 
property  than  by  distribnting  it 
among  paupers.  The  remark  may 
safely  be  hazarded  that  what  Christ 
implied  in  the  instance  referred  to 
can  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  no 
one  with  any  genuine  appreciation 
of  His  pure  and  lofty  moral  cha- 
racter, or  who  really  desires  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  He  would  approve. 
If  wealthy  persons  generally  would 
restrict  their  domestic  expenditxire 
to  a  reasonably  liberal  sum,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  devote  the 
surjilus  of  their  income  to  beneficent 
public  or  private  purposes,  the 
judicious  as  a  rule  will  be  disposed 
to  concede  that,  as  regards  this 
point,  they  have  apprehended  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  injunction.  No  doubt 
many  an  opulent  luxurious  person, 
unwilling  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  practically  set  Christ's 
precepts  at  defiance,  would  fain  per- 
suade himself  that  these  generosities 
were  only  meant  for  the  apostolic 
ages.  Let  such  a  one  consider 
whether  any  real  justification  can  be 
urged  for  the  continued  existence  of 
an  insignificant  unit,  who  can  only 
be  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
what  would  have  sustained  in  full 
vigour  several  lives,  each  of  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  worth  than  his 
own.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  rule 
the  case  that  even  those  who  have 
been  luxuriously  nurtured  find  life 
lestf  tolerable  than   before,  when  a 
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reverse  of  fortune  compels  them  to 
live  simply  and  nnpretentioasly. 
Why  not,  therefore,  voluntarily  act 
as  if  this  reverse  of  fortune  had 
actually  come,  and  enjoy  the  abid- 
ing satisfaction  of  good  deeds  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  surplus 
of  material  resources  seldom  adds 
to  personal  worth  or  even  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  want  or  even  the  neces- 
sity for  excessive  toil  and  care  in 
order  to  obtain  necessaries  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable  to 
mental  or  spiritual  growth. 

The  improvidence  and  reckless- 
ness of  the  lower  orders  are  a 
topic  of  frequent  remark,  and  of 
just  censure,  and  this  fact  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  something  like 
a  justification  of  the  existing  state 
of  things ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  their  improvidence 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  absence 
of  that  instruction  unrighteously 
withheld  from  them,  and  of  the 
vicious  example  set  by  their  social 
superiors ;  their  recklessness  is  a 
recklessness  engendered  by  poverty 
and  ignorance. 

It  is  likewise  too  apt  to  be  as- 
sumed that  any  attempt  to  remove 
these  inequalities  is  useless,  from 
their  being  part  of  the  design  of 
Providence  :  that  compensation  for 
the  injustice  caused  to  individuals 
by  such  extremes  will  be  given 
in  a  better  world,  but  that  it  is 
futile  to  look  for  it  here.  This  is 
the  way  people  used  to  speak  of 
plagues  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
have  since,  by  the  adoption  of  wise 
sanitary  measures,  been  entirely 
stamped  out ;  and  this  is  still  the 
manner  in  which  many  ignorant 
persons  talk  of  various  kinds  of 
epidemics  which,  physicians  assure 
us,  might,  by  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion, in  every  instance  be  prevented. 
Many  more  difficult  tasks  than 
bringing  about  by  legal  enactments 
a  more  natural  and  equable  distri- 
bution of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence   have     been     successfully 


attempted;    and    this     one     also 
might  in  course  of  time  be  brought 
to  a  happy  issue,  if  earnest  men, 
instead  of   remaining  supine   and 
talking  of  the  attempt  as  hopeless, 
bent  their  energies  to  remove  the 
mass  of  prejudice  and  superstition 
which   obstruct  any  vital  reform. 
An  absolute   equality  of  property 
among  all  the  individual  units  is 
of  course  not  desirable.   The  Scrip- 
ture maxim  referred  to,  *  A  man's 
life    consisteth   not   in  the  abun- 
dance   of    the    things    which    he 
possesseth,'  instead  of  being  a  rea- 
son for    acquiescing   in   the    pre- 
sent order  of  things,  is  rather  one 
for  using  every   legitimate   effort, 
in  the  way  of  moral  suasion,   to 
alter  it.     If  great  resources  in  the 
hands  of   a  few  were    productive 
of  a  vast  excess  of  happiness  and 
striking  virtues  on  the  part  of  the 
few,  the  defence  of  inequality  would 
be  very  much  stronger  than  it  now 
can  possibly  be  made. 

PoHtical  economists  would  do  a 
good  service  by  pointing  out  and 
stigmatising  modes  common  in  the 
present  day  of  acquiring  wealth 
without  rendering  any  service  to 
society  in  return,  such  as  those 
practised  by  the  speculator,  which, 
although  not  condemned  by  public 
opinion  in  the  same  way,  are  open 
to  precisely  similar  objections  as 
gambUng  with  cards  or  dice.  Any 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
chances  of  acquiring  great  wealth 
in  special  walks  of  life,  and  the 
liability  of  being  suddenly  reduced 
to  poverty  after  years  of  industry, 
might  be  diminished,  would  also  be 
of  great  value.  A  feasible  scheme 
for  this  end  would  be  a  really  great 
contribution  to  the  science  of  poH- 
tical  economy.  That  chance  should 
enter  so  largely  into  life  is  a  great 
evil,  and  as  far  as  possible  means 
should  be  taken  to  have  it  elimi- 
nated. People  generally  would 
exert  themselves  more  strenuously 
if  there  were  an  increased  proba- 
bility that  reward  would  be  pro* 
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portioned  to  exertion.  Boys  at 
school  and  youths  at  college  can  be 
stimulated  to  great  effort,  but  they 
must  first  have  an  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  chance  or  partiality, 
but  perfect  fiedmess  as  regards  ap- 
portioning rewards  to  industry  and 
ability.  Men  in  this  respect  are  no- 
wise different  from  boys ;  but  it  so 
happens  that  at  the  present  time, 
from  the  whole  structure  of  modern 
society,  chance  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent enters  into  life  and  paralyses 
effort.  For  although  it  is  probably 
true  that,  under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  a  few  ambitious  persons 
desirous  of  becoming  territorial  lords 
or  of  founding  families,  may  be  in- 
cited to  greater  industry  than  they 
would  be  were  the  conditions  of 
life  such  as  to  make  an  attempt  of 
this  kind  utterly  futile,  still  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  the 
whole,  alike  among  professional 
men  and  merchants,  much  less  good 
work  is  done  than  if  success  com- 
monly bore  a  more  exact  relation 
to  knowledge  and  exertion.  The 
calling  in  the  present  day  where 
chance  most  reigns  is  of  course 
the  mercantile,  with  this  result,  that 
alter  years  of  success  and  affluence 
men  and  their  families  are  not  un- 
frequently  all  at  once  reduced  to 
poverty,  while  others  almost  lite- 
rally experience  those  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  low  estate  to  great 
splendour  which  are  the  delight 
of  children  in  fairy  tales.  Were 
those  who  obtain  these  exorbitant 
rewards  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  their  species,  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  were  even  then 
to  be  deplored.  Suppose  a  man 
had  written  the  Paradise  Losty  in- 
vented the  steam-engine,  or  gained 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  would 
be  an  excellent  reason  for  holding 
him  in  honour  and  respect,  and 
for  taking  measures  to  prevent  his 
wanting  anything  that  could  pos- 
sibly promote  his  comfort  or  use- 
fulness ;  but  can  any  rational  being 
affiim    that  such   an  achievement 


would  afford  grounds  for  giving  the 
man  (perhaps  by  a  hundredfold) 
more  wealth  than  he  required  ?  But 
if  it  be  undesirable  that  even  a  hero 
or  a  man  of  genius  should  become 
enormously  rich,  what  a  miserable 
perversion  of  the  nature  of  things  is 
impHed  when  inmiense  wealth  is 
constantly  the  reward,  not  of  men 
who  have  done  great  services  to 
their  species,  but  of  mean,  vulgar^ 
gold-hungry  self-seekers,  incapable 
of  high  thought  or  noble  aspiration^ 
distinguished  chiefly  by  greed  and 
covetousness.  There  can  be  no 
grosser  error  than  to  suppose  that 
tiie  man  who  makes  money  in  the 
present  day  must  have  performed 
an  importajit  part  in  life,  or  even 
been  specially  industrious.  A  man 
may  become  a  millionaire  by  taking 
mineral  fields  which  happen  to 
turn  out  immensely  more  valuable 
than  he  had  any  reason  to  anticipate, 
or  he  may  attain  the  same  end  by 
quackery,  not  by  supplying  a  better 
article  than  his  neighbours,  most 
likely  a  worse  one,  but  by  imposing 
on  the  public  by  more  unprincipled 
puffery,  and  persevering  reiteration 
of  false  but  specious  statements  ;  or 
lastly,  and  perhaps  most  smoothly 
and  comfortably,  he  may  attain  a 
like  end  by  becoming  a  skilful  com- 
mercial speculator,  that  is,  not  by 
conducting  any  useful  or  necessary 
transfer  of  property  at  all,  but 
simply  by  becoming  an  adept  at 
picking  the  pocket  of  the  public. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  some  means  could  be 
devised  by  which  less  of  the 
country's  wealth  generally  should 
get  into  the  hands  of  mercantile 
men.  To  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
the  earth's  productions  from  where 
they  are  not  needed  to  where  they 
are,  although  a  despised  calling 
among  a  great  nation  of  antiquity, 
is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  therefore 
a  perfectly  honourable  and  useful 
occupation.  It  is  not,  however,  one 
which  ordinarily  demands  either 
high  fjEkCulties  or  great  attainments. 
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and    there   mast    consequentlj   be 
some  important  defect  in  the  laws 
and  social  arrangements  of  a  country 
when  it  is  exorbitantly  rewarded. 
Something  mnst  be  done,  and  that 
speedily  too,  if  British  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  mechanics  are 
to  retain  the  respect  of  their  own 
countrymen  or  of  foreigners.     The 
present  eagerness  to  acquire  money 
without  industry,    the    so   general 
absence  of  all  honourable  ambition 
to  give  a  sound  good  article  rather 
than    to  get  an  extravagant  price 
for  a   worthless  one,  and   the   ut- 
terly disgraceful  habit  of  appropri- 
ating the  accidental  gains  of  trade 
to   purposes  of    mere  vanity   and 
luxury,  indicate  a  state  of    moral 
feeling   in    the    commercial   world 
utterly  wrong  and  debasing.     The 
evil  effects  of  the  existing  system 
of    individual   competition  are  ap- 
parent to  almost  everyone — first,  in 
the  deterioration  it  tends  to  produce 
in  the  quality  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles,  and  the  advantages  it  thus 
gives  to  competitoi*s  least  restrained 
by  principle  and  a  sense  of  honour, 
those  whose  maxim  is  to  obtain  the 
maximum   price    for    the    greatest 
apparent  but  the  least  real   value, 
and    the   consequent   disadvantage 
in  which    it  places  all    honourable 
traders ;   and   second,  in  the  great 
opportunities  it   leaves   for  chance 
gains  by  men  of  infamous  charac- 
ter, almost  certain  to  set  a  bad  and 
corrupting     example    of    wasteful 
expenditure,  sure  to  be  followed  by 
many  of  their  associates   with  the 
same  tastes  and   desires,   but   who 
have  not  had  the  same  good  fortune, 
to  the  loss  very  frequently  of  the 
widow  and  orphan.     The  problem 
of    devising    some   means    of     ap- 
portioning  remuneration  better  to 
work   and  of    stamping   out   fiom 
the  commercial    world    those    per- 
nicious rascals  who,  in  their  greedy 
scramble    for    self-aggrandisement, 
do  not  hesitate  to  unsettle  the  pur- 
suits of  the  steady  and  industrious, 
is   one  that  may   well  occupy  the 


attention  of  political  economists. 
It  will  never  be  well  with  com- 
mercial men,  or  indeed  with  any 
others,  until  a  really  high  sense  of 
honour,  founded  on  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  true  economical  prin* 
ciplcs,  becomes  general  among 
them.  What  the  members  of 
a  community  should  aim  at,  is 
not  the  possession  of  a  useless 
superfluity  for  themselves  indi- 
vidually, but  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  their  i'ellow-men 
indeed  generally,  without  respect  to 
nationality,  should  become  more 
prosperous  materially;  so  that  no 
one  ushei'ed  into  existence  will  lack 
without  any  fault  of  his  own  the 
decencies  of  life  as  well  as  a  sound 
education,  or  afterwards  be  so  op- 
pressed and  jaded  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  bare  necessaries  as 
to  be  without  the  opportunity  of 
mental  and  moral  growth.  Con- 
sidering the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  arts  of  life 
in  England,  how  much  of  the  rough 
toilsome  work  formerly  done  by 
man  is  now  performed  by  ma- 
chinery, there  seems  no  good  reason 
(were  some  plan  devised  of  better 
apportioning  wages  to  work)  why 
any  one  man  or  woman  should  want 
food,  sound  education,  and  the 
means  of  self-culture. 

As  has  been  already  remarked^ 
where  commonplace  writers  on 
Political  Economy  are  apt  to  err, 
is  in  regarding  the  increase  of 
wealth  as  an  end  in  itself ;  whereas 
the  only  end  in  life  really  worth 
striving  after  is  to  make  men  and 
women  noble.  To  regard  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  as  of  any 
real  value  in  itself,  is  as  if  the  agri- 
culturist should  regard  his  work 
as  done  when  he  had  made  a  large 
accumulation  of  manure  and  agri. 
cultural  implements  in  a  certain 
place.  The  only  use  of  wealth  is 
by  employing  it  judiciously  to  the 
wants  of  man  to  produce  a  fine 
crop  of  intelligent,  brave,  heroic 
men    and    women.     Are   the  rich. 
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really  the  better  for  their  vast 
accamulations  P  Many,  perhaps 
most,  would  both  be  sonnder  in 
body  and  mind  had  their  means 
been  scantier.  Bat  the  poor,  like 
«oil  which  has  not  received  the 
tiller's  care,  are  certainly  the  worse 
for  their  poverty.  Surely,  some- 
thing  more  than  an  exhausting 
straggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  a  mere  animal  existence,  might, 
for  the  great  mass  of  men,  have 
been  attainable. 

Proposals  for  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  the  Church  have  of 
late  been  common,  not  without 
■some  reason,  for  the  clergy  have  in 
many  ways  been  imfaithful  to  their 
high  calling.  It  seems,  however, 
rather  astonishing  that  reformers  did 
not  first  propose  to  disendow  the 
landowners.  The  Established  clergy 
-are,  in  not  a  few  instances,  faithful, 
hard-working  men,  truly  desirous 
to  make  their  fellows  wiser  and 
better,  and  they  are  not  as  a  rule 
extravagantly  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. The  landlords,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  enormous  endowments 
from,  the  nation,  and  are  in  too 
many  instances  worse  than  triflers. 
Those  whom  fortune  has  favoured 
with  large  means  would  do  well  for 
their  own  sakes,  if  not  from  the 
infinitely  better  motive  of  pity  and 
sympathy  with  their  suffering 
fellows,  to  discover  what  duty  en- 
joins before  it  be  too  late.  A  crisis 
may  be  nearer  than  they  dream  of. 
*  Political  revolutions,*  it  has  been 
said,  'are  at  bottom  the  clash  of 
material  interests.*  The  discon- 
tent with  the  present  order  of 
things  is  well  illustrated  by  work- 
men's strikes,  now  such  a  common 
occurrence.  The  operative  classes 
have  at  last  recognised  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  is  most  un- 
equally and  unjustly  distributed, 
and  have  at  length  succeeded  in  ob« 
taining  ampler  leisure  and  higher 
remuneration  than  they  formerly 
enjoyed.  Their  dissatisfaction  with 
their  outward   condition   was   en- 


tirely warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Men  engaged 
in  use^  labour,  whether  with  head 
or  hands,  deserve  to  be  well  treated 
— to  be  neither  oppressed  with  ex- 
cessive toil  nor  rendered  over- 
anxious about  the  future,  by  in- 
ability, from  scanty  remuneration, 
to  make  an  adequate  provision 
against  sickness  or  old  age.  If 
mankind  must  suffer,  civil  polity 
should  so  contrive  that  the  suffering 
may  fall  with  as  little  severity  as 
possible  on  the  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious. While,  however,  the 
claims  of  labour  are  by  no  means 
excessive  in  view  of  the  country's 
wealth,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
demands  often  involve  hardship  on 
those  who  are  little,  if  at  all,  to 
blame  for  the  present  state  of 
things.  In  very  many  cases  the 
employers  of  skilled  artisans  are  by 
no  means  extravagantly  remune- 
rated for  the  attention  and  anxiety 
incident  to  their  calling.  Those 
who  absorb  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  country's  wealth  are  rather  the 
landowning  class,  and  the  distri- 
buting class,  or  merchants  and 
shopkeepers.  The  services  usually 
performed  by  the  former  for  their 
large  incomes  are  preserving  par- 
tridges and  other  wild  birds  that 
they  may  afterwards  enjoy  the 
sport  of  destroying  them  with 
powder  and  shot.  For  doing  this 
work  some  men  receive  as  much 
as  a  hundred  thousand  a  year. 
But  a  section  of  the  landowning 
class  likewise  devotes  a  portion 
of  time  to  what  is  usually  called 
legislation  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  and  the  above  result  is  a 
sample  of  what  laws  can  be  made 
to  sanction,  and  a  large  majority  of 
an  exceedingly  long-suffering  and 
credulous  public  can  be  made  to 
believe  is  the  only  conceivable 
order  of  things,  and  founded  on 
principles  of  absolute  justice. 

There  are  various  ways,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  the  distributing 
class  absorbs  an  undue  proportion 
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of  the  people's  wealth.     In  every 
town,  for  instance,  shopkeepers  are 
far  too  nnmerous,  necessitating  the 
payment  from    the    pnhlic   of   an 
ennanced  price  for  articles  of  con- 
nnmption.     All  this  useless  labour, 
and  all  the  previous  unproductive 
labour  occasioned  by  various  trans- 
fers of  the  articles  among  the  dif- 
fei*ent  grades   of    mercantile    men 
since   they  left  the  hands  of  the 
grower    or  producer,   are    an   ad- 
dition to  the  cost  which  must  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  consumer.     Most 
part  of  the  work  now  done  by  in- 
dividual merchants  and  shopkeepers 
in  the  various  towns  of  England, 
might   very   well   be   done  by   the 
municipalities  themselves,  and  the 
profits    derived    from    this     trade 
would    be    sufficient   not    only   to 
cover  the  current  expenditure  now 
defrayed  by  taxation,  but  also  to  in- 
augurate many    valuable    sanitary 
and  other  improvements.     A  very 
proper  beginning  to  such  a  move- 
ment   would    be    for    the    various 
boroughs  to  take  the  liquor  traffic 
into  their  own  hands.     The  mere 
€XX>nomical    gain    from    so    doing 
would   be   the  smallest  advantage, 
as    on    this    system    there    would 
be  no  temptation    to  multiply  the 
number    of    spirit    shops    beyond 
the  wants  of  the  community,  and 
the   stricter    supervision   it    would 
then  be  possible  to  practise  would 
have  no  slight  influence  in  restrain- 
ing  the  tendency  to   excess,   now 
such  a  formidable  evil. 

Carrying  the  same  principle  into 
other  walks  of  life,  the  munici- 
palities might  likewise  take  much 
of  the  work  performed  by  rival  pro- 
fessional men  into  their  own  hands. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  many  if  well-qualified  law- 
yers were  in  the  employment  of 
each  community,  whose  duty  it 
would  be,  for  a  mere  nominal  fee,  to 
give  the  inhabitants  what  legal  ad- 
vice they  required.  Men  are  ob- 
viously entitled  to  demand  that  no 
unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  shape 


of  expense,  formality,  or  mystery 
should  frustrate  their  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  but 
that  every  facility  and  encourage* 
ment  should  be  given  to  enable  all 
to  comprehend,  as  far  as  possible, 
enactments  which  they  are  bound  to 
obev. 

One  great  advantage  of  having 
the  work  of  lawyers  minimised 
would  be  the  prevention  of  an  im- 
mense waste  of  brain-power.  Many 
men  of  intellectual  eminence  have 
essayed  to  make  the  study  of  that 
mass  of  unscientific  rubbish,  Eng- 
lish law,  the  business  of  their  lives, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
gifted  aspirants  throw  it  aside  in  a 
few  years  with  disgust,  and  the 
others  who,  from  ambition,  neces- 
sity,  or  love  of  gain,  hold  on,  are 
morally  and  mentally  mutilated. 
It  needs  no  philosopher  to  perceive- 
that  the  constant  application  of  the 
understanding  to  mere  arbitrary 
rules,  founded  on  no  enlightened 
basis  of  reason  or  justice,  and  the 
habit  of  continually  referring  to 
these  as  oracles  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  must  of  necessity  cramp 
and  debilitate  the  mind.  No  other 
explanation  is  required  for  the  well- 
known  fact  that  successful  bar- 
risters on  entering  Parliament  so 
generally  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  friends  by  showing 
themselves  incapable  of  rising  to 
even  that  low  standard  of  mental 
breadth  requisite  for  what  is  at  pre- 
sent regarded  as  successful  states- 
manship in  England. 

The  world  could  very  well  do 
with  half  the  mercantile  men  and 
lawyers  to  be  found  in  it  at  present. 
To  that  extent  at  least,  these  classes 
are  entirely  useless  and  superfluous, 
and  to  the  country  at  large  all  use«^ 
less  labour  is  a  clear  economical  loss. 
But  for  such  work  thrown  away, 
manufacturers,  agriculturifits,  and 
ardsans  would  receive  larger  re- 
muneration, or,  what  amonnte  to  the 
same  thing,  the  money  they  received 
for  their  labour  would  have  greater 
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Snrcbasing  power.  It  is  also  to  be 
oped  that,  as  society  rises  out  of 
its  present  chaotic  and  barbarons 
state,  the  classes  g^enerallj  who 
reaUy  perform  the  ysJnable  work  of 
life  will  receive  something  more 
like  adequate  recompense  for  their 
labours.  Much  of  the  best  work  of 
the  world,  and  a  very  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  tedious  and  irksome 
duties,  are  at  present  performed  by 
women,  for  which  they  receive  a 
«hamefdlly  inadequate  remunera- 
tion. The  literary  and  scientific 
classes  are  in  too  many  instances  in 
«n  equally  woeful  plight.  The 
community  in  its  own  interests 
ought  to  recognise  that  every 
humble  but  sincere  and  honest 
worker  in  literature,  in  science, 
or  in  art,  ought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  have  secured  to  him  leisure  and 
freedom  from  distracting  and  irri- 
tating cares. 

Before,  however,  much  can  be 
done  by  direct  legislation  to  re- 
medy these  evils,  there  must  be 
«b  fundamental  change  in  the  popu- 
lar ideas  on  many  subjects.  Men 
must  learn  to  discern  that  not  a  few 
of  the  maxims  hitherto  regarded  as 
almost  intuitive  moral  and  economic 
truths  are  utter  delusions  incul- 
cated by  interested  persons  for 
their  own  selfish  ends.  They  must 
at  least  recognise  that  property  is 
not  more  sacred  than  life,  and  that 
as  a  country  is  perfectly  justified 
in  calling  upon  any  of  her  sons 
to  sacrifice  Ufe  when  the  general 
interest  demands  such  sacrifice, 
so  may  the  country  most  properly 
at  any  time  make  such  changes  in 
the  laws  relating  to  private  pro- 
perty as  seem  expedient  for  the 
general  welfi^re.  One  would  sup- 
pose the  merest  tyro  would  perceive 
that  no  man  has  a  greater  natural 
right  to  property  than  his  fellows. 
The  actually  existent  rights  are 
simply  rights  which  law  gives,  and 
what  law  fives  law  can  toke  away. 
Bight   legislation  on  such  matters 


consists  in  doing  what  will  produce 
the  greatest  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  among  the  entire  community. 
On  no  principle  of  State  policy  or 
morality  can  the  slightest  justifi- 
cation be  found  for  those  claims  by 
which  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
are  crowded  together  to  a  degree 
utterly  inconsistent  with  health  and 
comfort,  solely  to  gratify  the  mon- 
strous greed  of  selfish  landowners. 
Mr.  Mill's  proposal,  that  the  un- 
earned increment  in  the  value  of 
landed  property,  with  certain  quali- 
fications and  allowances,  should 
henceforth  be  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  State,  is  a  good  one, 
and  if  adopted  would  be  a  great 
amelioration  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  same  writer,  in  his 
treatise  on  Political  Economy,  makes 
some  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the 
expediency  of  Parliament  passing  a 
law  to  restrict  the  amount  anyone 
can  be  permitted  to  receive  by  be- 
quest to  a  moderate  competency, 
seeing  that  no  good  purpose  is  served 
by  any  individual  having  more  than 
this.  A  worse  system  than  the 
English  one,  by  which  so  often  the 
great  bulk  of  a  man's  property 
goes  to  the  eldest  son,  could  hardly 
be  devised;  and  Dr.  Johnson's  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  (if  meant  for  more 
than  a  stroke  of  humour),  that  it 
made  only  one  fool  in  a  family  in- 
stead of  a  number,  is  not  one  likely 
to  carry  much  conviction.  What 
at  present  usually  goes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fool  might  otherwise  ap- 
plied go  to  form  many  gifted  men. 
The  French  law  in  reference  to 
bequests,  on  the  other  hand, 
whereby  in  most  cases  a  man  is 
compelled  at  death  to  make  an 
equal  distribution  of  his  property 
among  all  his  children,  is  open  to 
other  objections.  That  a  man  should 
be  not  only  allowed,  but  actually 
compelled,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, to  leave  his  whole  fortune  to 
perhaps  only  one  or  two  children,  is 
eminently  absurd,   and  besides  an 
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«qnal  distribution  is  not  necessarily 
an  equitable  one.  There  may  be 
circumstances  on  account  of  which 
justice  and  impartiality  would  de- 
mand that  one  member  of  a  family 
should  receive  more  than  another. 
For  instance,  at  present,  a  parent 
might  with  great  propriety  in  very 
many  cases  leave  a  larger  share  of 
his  savings  to  daughters  than  to  sons, 
as  a  slight  compensation  for  the  in- 
justice with  which  women  are  now 
treated  by  society  in  being  excluded 


from    nearly    all    lucrative    occu- 
pations. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  drift 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  to  show 
that  the  aim  of  Political  Economy 
is  a  good  aim,  an  increase  of  the 
general  wealth ;  but  that  the  science 
is  from  its  very  nature  essentially 
ancillary,  the  object  proposed  being 
utterly  valueless  by  itself,  and  only 
valuable  as  means  to  the  mental  and 
spiritual  progress  of  the  race. 

William  Morton. 
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DEAN  STANLEY  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. » 


*TT  wouldn't  do,'  was  the  reply 
X  of  an  eminent  Anglican  Bishop, 
when  asked  some  years  since  to 
preach  in  a  Perthshire  parish 
church  :  *  It  wouldn't  do.*  From 
his  point  of  view  the  Bishop  was 
probably  right.  No  law,  indeed, 
forbade  his  preaching  :  the  pulpits 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
by  recent  legislation  of  its  Supreme 
Court  been  opened  to  the  Clergy 
of  other  National  Churches.  But 
the  feeling  of  a  great  number,  pos- 
sibly a  considerable  majority,  of  the 
members  of  the  judicious  Bishop's 
own  Church,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
would  have  been  against  it:  and 
had  he  preached  in  that  ugly  little 
kirk  in  Strathtay,  the  Bishop  would 
in  all  likelihood  not  have  been 
where  he  is  to-day.  That  which 
he  did  not  venture  to  do,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  has  done  on  re- 
peated occasions  in  the  last  six 
years.  Dean  Stanley's  appearance  in 
a  Scotch  pulpit  has  always  attracted 
a  densely  crowded  congregation; 
and  he  has  met  the  warmest  pos- 
sible welcome  from  many  leading 
Scotch  ecclesiastics,  not  all  of  them 
of  his  own  theological  school. 
Throughout  the  Anglican  Church, 
his  Scotch  sermons  have  been  far 
from  meeting  universal  approval. 
The  theory  of  the  Dean's  appearances 
in  Scotland  was  briefly  summed 
up  by  a  leading  periodical  in  the 
stEitement  that  being  tired  of  the 
Abbey  and  the  Prayer-Book,  he  was 
rushing  about  looking  for  all  sorts  of 
strange  pulpits  to  preach  from.  The 
philosophy  of  the  illustrious  Broad- 
Uhurchman's  procedure  would  be 
very  differently  stated  by  the  best 
of  the  National  Clergy  North  of  the 
Tweed.     Whether  indeed  it  tends 


towards  that  drawing  nearer  of  th& 
remaining  National  Estabhshments 
which  in  these  days  many  good 
men  long  for,  is  a  debateable  ques- 
tion. The  Dean  is  so  exceptional 
a  man  that  in  some  matters  he 
represents  no  one  but  himself.  And 
his  recognition  of  the  Presbyterian 
Establishment  as  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  has  irritated 
good  Anglicans  who  little  know 
the  profound  sympathy  they  would 
meet,  the  singular  similarity  in 
diversity  they  would  find,  in  the 
Church  of  Macleod,  Caird,  TuUocb, 
Story,  Burns,  Lees,  Leishman,  John 
Macleod.  Archbishop  Thomson  of 
York  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  did 
indeed  conduct  Divine  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  order,  in  a 
Scotch  parish  church.  But  Dean 
Stanley,  after  having  preached  in 
a  Scotch  Kirk,  did  not  go  away 
and  say  he  had  not.  He  did  not 
even  declare  that  he  rcpr«rded  him- 
self as  having  conducted  a  Mission 
Service  in  a  heathen  land.  He 
preached  exactly  as  he  would  have 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  ho  practised  no  mystification 
whatsoever  as  to  the  thing  he  had 
done. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  bring 
together  in  the  volume  just  pub- 
lished some  permanent  memorial  of 
his  appearances,  both  academic  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  that  ancient  city, 
a  city  which  a  most  competent 
authority  has  pronounced  a  cross 
between  Oxford  and  St  Davids^ 
where  his  counsels  are  so  valued 
and  where  the  man  is  so  loved. 
Some  folk  have  heard  it  said,  by  a 
very  eminent  Oxford  don,  that 
Dean  Stanley  can  be  terribly  pro- 
yoking  when  he  pleases :    but  at 
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St.   Andrews  no  mortal  ever  saw 
the  faintest  shadow  of  that  dan- 
gerous capacity.     Everything  was 
sweet  and  smooth ;  and  the  good 
Dean   won  the  hearts  of  old  and 
yonng,  learned  and  unlearned,  and 
(if   the  phrase  be    permitted)   of 
high  and  low.     He  had  grown  fond 
of  St.  Andrews  before  he  had  any 
official  connection  with  it:  Few  men 
have  ever  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  charm  of  its  position  and  its 
associations ;  and  by  special  felicity 
the  man  and  the    mountain  met 
when  he  was  elected  Rector  of  the 
University  in  1874.     The  election 
is  by  the  votes  of  the  students ;  and 
the  majority  was  a  very  narrow  one 
over    the    Marquis    of    Salisbury. 
The  office  is  held  for  three  years ; 
and  one  address,  on  his  inaugura- 
tion,   is  required    of    the    Rector. 
Following  the  example  set  by  Mr. 
Froude,   Dean  Stanley  gave  two: 
one  in  March    1875,  ^^®  other  in 
!March  1877.     The  inaugural  ad- 
dress stands  first  in  this  volume. 
It  is  followed  by  the  parting  address 
to  the  students  delivered  on  Friday, 
March  16  in  the  present  year.     The 
Sunday  after  the  Dean  preached  at 
morning  service  in  the  pretty  chapel 
of  St.  Salvator's  College,  which  is 
seated  for  a  small  congregation  of 
250,  being  used  as  the  church  of  the 
little  parish  of  St.  Leonard ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  preached  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Andrews  to  a 
congregation  which  crowded  pews 
and  passages,  numbering  near  3,000 
souls.     The  two   sermons  of  that 
memorable  Sunday  follow  the  final 
address  to  the  students :  the  three 
discourses  forming  a  connected  dis- 
cussion, in   which  Dean  Stanley's 
theological  stand-point    is    largely 
developed.     The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  by  the  Dean's 
first  public  voice  at  St.  Andrews ; 
a  sermon  preached  in  the  parish 
church    to    a    like    multitude    on 
August  25,   1872,  being   the  Ter- 
centenary of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 
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It  is  nothing  new  to  any  one  who 
is  well  read  in  Dean  Stanley's 
works,  but  still  it  is  striking  to 
observe  as  a  characteristic  of  those 
remarkable  discourses  which  is  over 
all  their  other  characteristics,  the 
skill  with  which  every  bit  of  local 
association  and  personal  colouring 
is  made  the  most  of  in  each  and  all. 
*We  know  well  at  St.  Andrews 
what  is  the  view  of  the  ocean ;'  and, 
discoursing  of  Greatness,  attention 
is  turned  to  *  the  elements  of  great- 
ness in  the  most  obvious  example 
— our  own  University  of  St.  An- 
drews.' Every  incident  and  memory 
connected  with  the  three  buildings 
in  which  he  spoke  (the  addresses  to 
the  students  were  delivered  in  the 
University  Library)  was  turned  to 
account.  The  first  address,  spe- 
cially, on  The  Study  of  OreatnesSj  is 
steeped  in  St.  Andrews :  it  shows 
that  Dean  Stanley  has,  if  not  ideals 
ized  it  into  glory,  at  least  drawn  in 
its  spirit  as  few  have  done.  He 
sees  in  the  gaunt  ruins,  the  stem 
shore,  the  wind-swept  streets,  what 
very  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  famous  place  have  never  seen. 
*  The  very  ideal  of  a  little  University 
City ! '  was  Mr.  Fronde's  judgment, 
looking  at  it  from  two  miles'  dis- 
tance, where  the  Estuary  of  the 
Eden  joins  the  Bay:  and  Dr. 
Liddon,  with  the  glories  of  Oxford 
(just  left)  in  his  mind,  confessed 
the  sad  and  solemn  influence  of 
gray  St.  Andrews.  Yet  Mr.  Smitk 
states  that  wandering  in  a  summer 
twilight  under  the  ruins  (how 
ruined!)  of  the  great  Cathedral,, 
and  looking  along  South  Street,  he 
was  moved  to  exclaim  to  an  intel- 
ligent native  whom  ho  met,  *  Well, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  Europe.'  The  answer  he 
received  was,  '  God  bless  my  soul ! 
You  don't  say  so?'  For  use 
lessens  marvel :  and  you  must  carry 
with  you,  to  St.  Andrews  as  to  other 
places,  what  you  are  to  find  there. 
Never  did  pilgrim  more  capable  of 
seeing  all  that  can  be  seen  with  the 
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mind'a  eye,  visit  that  stem  head- 
land that  looks  straight  to  Norway 
with  nothing  between  bat  the 
German  Ocean.  Fresh  from  the 
abiding  magnificence  of  his  own 
great  Abbey,  lovingly  cherished  by 
all  Englishmen  worth  connting, 
Dean  Stanley  has  not  failed  to  feel 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  gaunt 
and  awfal  ruins  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  seat  of  the  Scotch 
Primacy:  relics,  few  and  sad,  some- 
times grand,  sometimes  of  an 
exquisite  and  pathetic  beauty,  of 
an  inexpressible  glory,  wrecked 
through  savage  madness,  and  de- 
plorable deadness  to  all  truth  and 
good  lasting  through  dismal  years. 
Nor,  to  one  of  the  Dean*s  nature, 
can  there  fsul  to  be  a  tie  of  personal 
concern  in  the  brotherhood  of  the 
two  Apostles:  the  one,  giving  a 
name  to  his  own  St.  Peter's,  the 
other  to  St.  Andrew's  Church  and 
City.  As  devotion  to  St.  Peter 
led  to  the  raising  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  so  the  relics  of  his  Brother 
gave  sacredness  to  the  soil  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  wrecked  Cathedral 
(which  may  yet  rise  again)  can 
claim  some  kindred  with  '  the  most 
august  church  in  Christendom.' 

They  were  memorable  days  in 
the  quiet  annals  of  St.  Andrews 
which  the  Rector  spent  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  University :  surrounded 
by  youths  and  by  men  eager  to 
hear  all  he  said,  and  sure  to  re- 
member vividly  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  meeting.  At  two 
evening  gatherings  of  a  quasi-social 
character,  Dean  Stanley  managed 
to  exchange  a  sentence  or  two  with 
each  student  separately :  and  never 
was  any  man's  nervous  energy  more 
called-upon  than  was  his  during 
those  eager  days  in  which  he  was 
hardly  allowed  to  cease  from  talking, 
the  nights  between  being  abridged  to 
the  minimum.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  sweetness  and  unafiected- 
ness  of  the  man  were  there  as  else- 
where. And  the  coming  of  such  a 
comet  into  the  sober  life  of  the 


place  was  stimulating  and  lifting-np 
to  both  students  and  professors. 
A  largeness  and  nobleness  breathed 
from  the  Dean's  discourses  by 
which  the  smallness  which  tends  to 
characterise  the  thinking  and  the 
relations  of  a  little  community  was 
pleasantly  effaced  rather  than  re- 
buked. It  is  not  now,  happily,  as 
it  is  recorded  to  have  been  in 
departed  days,  when  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Scoteh  professors  de- 
clared, with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence, that  *  Hell  was  a  quiet  and 
friendly  place  to  live  in  compared 
with  St.  Andrews.'  That  unhappy 
time  is  wholly  gone,  if  it  ever 
existed  at  all,  which  may  be  doubted. 
But  St.  Andrews  remains  somewhat 
like  a  pretiy  big  Cathedral  Close, 
with  ite  drawbacks  and  its  advan- 
tages. Sometimes  it  might  even  be 
likened  to  a  considerable  &mily, 
whose  members  grow  so  fieuniliar  that 
they  tell  the  truth  to  one  another 
with  almost  an  excessive  candour. 
Yet,  with  it  all,  few  of  those  who 
know  the  place  and  the  people  well 
would  desire  to  go  elsewhere.  The 
larger  emoluments  of  other  Uni- 
versities sometimes  tempt  away  a 
professor :  but  such  a  one  goes  un- 
wiUingly,  and  often  looks  back.  As 
for  matters  ecclesiastical,  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  no  incumbent  of 
St.  Andrews  ever  left  it,  save  for  a 
better  world. 

It  was  a  cheerful  time,  too,  that 
time  of  the  Rector's  stay.  He  was 
not  always  expanding  the  students' 
minds,  nor  ennobling  their  aims. 
He  looked  on,  with  profound  in- 
terest, at  their  athletic  sports. 
Castle,  Cathedral,  Abbey:  the 
places  where  martyrs  were  burnt  and 
witohes  drowned :  the  thick  copse- 
wood,  once  Magus  Moor,  where 
poor  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  deli- 
berately murdered  (they  took  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  hacking  at  him) 
by  the  most  conscientious  ruffians 
who  ever  massacred  a  helpless  and 
unresisting  old  man  with  his  daugh- 
ter by  his  side  and  then  went  and 
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held  a  prajer-meeting  of  protracted 
duration  :  all  these,  time  after  time, 
appealed  to  the  iDstincts  of  one 
who  is  first  a  historian  and  then  a 
theologian,  and  who  has  a  pro- 
found concern  in  whatever  may  be 
called  *an  ecclesiastical  curiosity.' 
Kor  did  the  Dean  disdain  to  be 
amused  by  local  and  ephemeral 
satire.  The  Portraits  in  Pitch,  al- 
ready described  in  this  magazine, 
were  duly  appreciated  by  one  who 
knows  some  little  of  most  of  the 
individuals  somewhat  unfavourably 
sketched  in  them.  And  many  will 
remember  that  he  was  duly  tickled 
by  a  curious  poem,  sent  anony- 
mously  by  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
in  which  (closely  following  Cole- 
ridge) the  writer  had  alluded  to  the 
multitudes  attracted  to  St.  Paul's 
by  the  great  preaching  of  Canon 
liiddon.     It  began  thus  : 

In  old  Cockaigne  did  Liddon  Khan 

A  stately  preaching-house  decree : 
Where  Orthodoxy's  river  ran, 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
From  Fudge  to  Fiddle-dee. 

If  the  Canon  should  see  these 
lines  he  will  pardon  them.  He  has 
no  warmer  admirers  than  some  of 
those  who  smiled  at  a  crotchety 
man's  description  of  a  work  outside 
bis  sympathy.  And  Dr.  Liddon, 
ruling  those  thousands  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  great  church  of  Lon- 
don, and  making  that  a  tower  of 
strength  to  Anglicanism  which  was 
once  a  weakness,  may  well  smile  at 
the  exceptional  carpings  of  one  man 
in  a  million.  He  who  erected  the 
new  reredos  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  delighted  to  receive  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  which  began  Thou 
fniserable  Idolater  ! 

Such  as  read  Dean  Stanley's 
rectorial  addresses,  not  having  heard 
them  delivered,  miss  a  great  deal. 
Those  who  were  present  will  re- 
member the  immense  effect  pro- 
duced when  they  were  spoken  by 
sentences  which  on  the  printed  page 
are  as  the  locomotive  with  the  fire 
raked-out   and    the    steam    gone. 


Every  one  has  sometimes  heard  a 
written  address,   a  very  able  and 
eloquent  address,    delivered    amid 
surroundings   that   made  it    inex- 
pressibly unfit,  and   even    absurd. 
Now,  what  one  felt  in  hearing  both 
these  addresses,  notably  the  first  of 
the  two,  was  the  absolute  perfection 
with  which   they  fitted   time   and 
place  and  people.     You  were  aware 
that  the  right  thing  was  being  said 
in  the  right  way.     How  the  words 
said  hit  the  St.  Andrews  students  ! 
Some  have  seen  those  joung  fellows, 
who  are    really    fine    fellows  and 
easily  swayed  by  such  as  set  them- 
selves en  rapport  with  them,  rubbed 
the  wrong  way :    and  then,  as  the 
Bishop    before- mentioned    said,   If^ 
wonldnH  do.     As  an  American  his- 
torian would  have  put  it,  Tliey  riled 
up    like   wild-cats.     These    youths 
have  been  known  in  departed  years 
(dreadful  to  relate)  to  carry  off  the 
bell-handle  of  an   unpopidar  pro- 
fessor;   to    interrupt   the    gravest 
counsels  by  a  chorus  in  connection 
with  John  Brown's  Body  (supposed 
to  be  some  small  religious  denomi- 
nation) :  to  hurl  the   fish    at    the 
head  of  Authority,  and  the  shower 
of  peas  at  that  of  Judicial  Wisdom. 
For  Dean  Stanley,  they  had  only 
thunders  of  applause.     The  relation 
between  the  illustrious  Bector  and 
the  young  Students,  from  the  first 
sentence  of  his  address  to  the  last, 
was  that  of  sympathy,  kindly  and 
perfect.     Every  word   went  home. 
Every  word  pushed  the  right  way. 
Most  Scotch  folk  have  heard  many 
rectorial  addresses:   and  the  com- 
mon testimony  would  be  that  their 
adaptation  was  good.     Here  it  was 
supreme.     It  is  simply  impossible 
that  a  Rector    should    have   said 
what  he   had   to   say   in  a  better 
fashion.    Nor  was  it  art  you  thought 
of.     It  was  the  necessary  intuition 
and  sympathy  of  a  genial  and  gener- 
ous nature. 

The  scene  was  striking.  One 
recals  the  old  library,  very  long 
and  somewhat  narrow :  with  great 
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Yolnmes  on  tliree  sides,  and  many 
windows  in  tbe  side  looking  sonth 
on  the  hills  which  make  the  Back- 
bone of  Fife :  with  a  gallery  round 
the  sides  without  windows :  a  home- 
like fire  blazing  at  one  end  ;  above 
it,  the  portrait  of  some  departed 
Chancellor  of  the  University  ;  and 
above  that,  the  two  words  from 
Homer  which  Lord  Campbell  said 
spurred  him  on  to  the  woolsack. 
Through  the  open  door,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Melville,  once  Chancellor,  looks  in : 
a  masterpiece  of  Wilkie :  standing 
out  from  the  canvas,  and  alive. 
The  body  of  the  hall  is  crowded 
with  students,  those  in  the  faculty 
of  Arts  wearing  the  scarlet  gown : 
official  persoTis  sit  under  the  gal- 
leries :  the  galleries  are  packed  with 
ladies.  The  time  of  waiting  is 
beguiled  by  songs.  The  Body  al- 
ready named  is  referred  to :  and  a 
lyric  concerning  A  Brewer^s  Horse 
is  rendered,  with  incredible  pathos, 
to  a  grave  air.  Often  have  St. 
Andrews  students,  grown  old  and 
risen  to  dignities,  been  heard  to  recal 
and  seek  to  execute  that  familiar 
strain.  Sharp  to  the  moment  ap- 
pointed, the  procession  of  University 
authorities  enters.  All  stand  up, 
as  it  advances  in  single  file,  pre- 
ceded by  three  robed  Bedelli,  bear- 
ing massive  maces  of  silver;  one, 
a  marvel  of  intricate  beauty,  taken 
from  Bishop  Kennedy's  grave.  The 
Rector  comes  next,  wearing  a  re- 
markably shabby  gown,  venerable 
for  antiquity  but  not  otherwise : 
then  follow  Principals  and  Profes- 
sors. These  authorities  are  ranged 
under  the  Alei'  apioreveip.  A  prayer 
is  read  in  Latin,  by  the  Senior 
Principal,  whose  commanding  pre- 
sence and  voice  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  such  an  occasion. 
But  alas,  the  prayer  is  pi-eceded  by 
the  ugly  and  heathenish  Frecemur 
which  at  St.  Andrews  has  sup- 
planted the  beautiful  Or  emus  of 
universal  Christian  use.  Must  we 
be  heathen,  rather  than  follow  the 


Missal  in  saying  Lei  t«  Pray  T 
Surely  Jenny  Gkddes  herself  could 
see  nothing  Pop^ish  in  that,  if  you 
are,  to  pray  in  Latin  at  all ;  which 
is  undoubtedly  suggestive  of  The 
Beast.  Finally,  amid  ringing  cheers 
which  last  long,  the  Dean  steps  on 
a  little  platform,  and  spreads  out 
his  address  on  a  desk  before  him  : 
then,  with  a  benignant  smile  on  the 
eager  and  niobile  face,  waits  for 
silence. 

In  due  time  it  came ;  and  the 
address  was  listened  to  with  earnest 
attention,  broken  only  by  loud 
applause.  The  reader  would  not 
guess  what  were  the  passages 
which  elicited  thunders,  necessita- 
ting a  long  pause.     Here  is  one : 

*  None  can  foretell  for  himself  or 
for  others  what  great  possibilities 
may  be  wrapt  up  in  his  future 
years.  When  Andrew  Melville 
was  a  student  in  this  College,  John 
Douglas,  who  was  Rector  of  the 
University,  used  to  take  the  puny 
orphan  youth  between  his  Imees, 
question  him  on  his  studies,  and 
say,  "My  silly  fatherless  and 
motherless  boy,  it's  ill  to  witt  what 
God  may  make  of  thee  yet."  Ida 
not  presume  on  the  same  familiarity  : 
but  I  venture  to  say  to  the  youngest, 
humblest  student  here  present,  "  It 
is  hard  to  know  what  God  will 
make  of  thee  yet.'*  ' 

The  whole  passage  was  loudly 
applauded.  But  the  clause  here 
put  in  Italics  was  received  with 
shouts  and  stampings  which  did 
not  cease  till  after  long  delay.  It 
was  so  too  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
young  Archbishop  Stuart  who  was 
killed  at  Flodden  with  his  father 
James  IV.,  the  Dean  mentioned  that 
amid  his  moral  and  physical  per- 
fections, the  single  blemish  was 
*  the  shortness  of  sight  which  he 
shared  in  common  with  many  mo- 
dern students ; '  and  when  the 
mention  of  the  boy-primate  (for  he 
was  made  Archbishop  at  eighteen) 
was  thus  concluded : 

'  But  alas !  he  was  slain  by  his 
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father*s  side  on  the  field  of  Flodden. 
Of  all  "  the  flowers  of  the  forest " 
that  were  there  **  wede  away," 
surely  none  was  more  lovely,  more 
precious,  than  this  young  Marcellus 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  If  he  fell 
under  the  memorable  charge  of  my 
namesake  on  that  fatal  day,  may  he 
accept  thus  late  the  lament  which 
a  kinsman  of  his  foe  would  fain 
pour  over  his  untimely  bier.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mar- 
mion  is  a  trustworthy  historical 
authority.  But  there  was  some- 
thing irresistible  in  the  apology 
made  by  the  gentle  Dean  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  the  possible 
proceedings  of  the  ferocious  cow- 
stealer  of  September  15 13. 

There  was  something  remarkable 
in  the  fashion  in  which,  somewhere 
or  other  in  these  rectorial  addresses, 
something  was  said,  delicately,  dis- 
tantly, kindly,  in  praise  of  a  sur- 
prising number  of  the  speaker's 
special  friends.  From  the  Queen 
downwards,  whose  Journal  is  quoted 
approvingly  (p.  49),  it  becomes  al- 
most amusing  to  count  up  the 
number  of  individuals  (all  dear  to 
the  Dean,  all  popular  with  his  au- 
dience) of  whom  a  good  word  is 
briefly  said.  No  doubt,  one  is  made 
to  observe  that  the  key  to  Dean 
Stanley's  favoui*able  appreciation 
lies  either  in  personal  regard,  or  in 
sharing  and  echoing  his  peculiar 
theological  views.  To  be  of  the 
same  mind,  after  all,  is  a  chief  tie  to 
the  very  Broadest  of  Churchmen. 
In  the  catalogue  of  recent  Scotch 
Churchmen  who  have  done  good 
work,  given  at  the  close  of  the 
second  address,  no  mention  was 
made  of  Professor  Flint,  though  he 
had  been  transferred  from  St. 
Andrews  to  Edinburgh  only  a  few 
months  before,  and  though  his  stand- 
ing is  beyond  comparison  higher 
than  that  of  several  of  the  worthy 
persons  commended.  And  it  seemed 
strange,  in  a  roll  of  Scotch  preachers, 
that  no  room  was  found  for  the  in- 
comparable orator   Guthrie.      But 


the  theologian  must  either  be 
broad,  or  else  crotchety,  who  would 
quite  please  the  Dean. 

Of  course  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  anxiety  to  say  a  favourable 
word  of  everybody  which  does  not 
greatly  please  in  one  who  has  any- 
thing to  gain  by  doing  so,  is  pure 
goodness  and  kindness  in  a  great 
man  far  above  all  idea  of  promotion 
and  well  aware  how  his  least  word 
would  be  prized.  And  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  retiring  Rector  of  the 
little  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
there  can  be  little  question  who  is 
to-day  (take  him  for  all  in  all)  the 
greatest  man  in  the  great  Church 
of  England. 

It  is  pleasantcr,  when  we  turn 
from  what  in  some  cases  must  be 
regarded  as  personal  puffery  to  the 
praise  of  the  sacred  place  where 
these  things  were  said.  Never  have 
the  charms  and  memories  of  the 
little  city  been  brought  together  so 
fully,  so  eloquently.  As  the  most 
graceful  panegyric  on  the  Church 
of  Scotland  which  probably  was 
ever  written,  came  from  the  An- 
glican Dean,  so  the  completest  cata- 
logue of  all  that  gives  St.  Andrews 
its  character  comes  from  the  Oxford 
professor. 

The  University  of  St.  AndrewB  is  not — 
as  some  measure  greatness- -a  great  Uni- 
versity. It  is  indeed  the  smallest  of  all, 
in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  in  ivealth. 
But  in  some  of  the  elements  of  real 
grandeur  it  stands  the  first  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  amongst  the  first  of 
the  historic  localities  of  Great  Britain. 
Look  at  its  natural  features,  which,  nslike 
those  of  the  English  universities,  contained 
from  the  very  beginning  the  germs  of  its 
subsequent  fortunes.  It  is  the  eastern 
Land's  £ud  of  Scotland,  the  counterpart  of 
the  romantic  seat  of  the  ancient  British 
Primacy,  the  western  sanctuary  of  the 
"Welsh  St.  David.  Figure  it  to  yourselves 
as  it  may  be  traced  in  its  earliest  nomen- 
clature, when  Magus  Mour  was  still  a  wild 
morass,  when  its  promontory  was  still  the 
'  Muck  Ross,'  the  *  headland'  of  the  fierce 
'  wild  boar,'  whose  gigantic  tusks  were  long 
hung  over  the  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
Look  at  the  encircling  rocks,  the  sandy 
beach,  where  the  fuumlera  of  your  early 
civilisation  stood  at  bay  sgainst  the  war- 
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riors  who,  hnrJly  less  fierce  than  the  boars 
and  wolves,  came  pouring  down  from  the 
inland  hills.     P^xplore  the  circrnii  of  the 
beetling  cliffs,  into  which,  acco'^ding  to  the 
fine  old  legend,  the  bones  of  St.  Andrew, 
first  called  of  the  A  post  let*,  came  driftinj^ 
without  oar  or   sail  from  the  shores  of 
Achaia,  the  type  of  the  silent  process  by 
which  Christian  piety  and  Grecian  culture 
were  to  penetrate  at  last  into  these  rugged 
coasts  and  illuminate  these  northern  skies. 
In  the  rude  outline  of  the  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rock,  we  trace  the  last  stand 
which   the   old  Culdee  worship,   without 
development-,  without  order,  made  in  its 
latest  struggle  against  the  giant    after- 
growth   of    mediseval    civilisation   which 
overshadowed  and    overwhelmed  it.     In 
that     group     of     antique     edifices,     the 
Sanctuary  or  Cell  of  the  ilo3'al  Mount  (Kil- 
ry-mont),   unrivalled   in    the   British    Is- 
lands, save  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  thus 
concentrating  in  one  focus  on  this  extremity 
of  Fife  the  successive  stages  of  northern 
Ecclesiastical  polity,  we  see  the  shifting  of 
the  pole  of  the  religious  and  national  life 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  from  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Celtic  West  to  the  shores  of 
the  Norse  and  German  Ocean ;  transferring 
the  stone  of  Fate  from  Dunstaffnago  to  the 
mound  of  Destiny  at  Scone ;  diverting  the 
regal  sepulchres  from  the  wild  graveyard 
of  lona  to  the  royal  abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line; transforming  the  wandering  mission 
of    the    Irish  outlaw   Columba   into  the 
settled    hierarchy   of    the  Anglo-Norman 
Church    of   Margaret  and  David.     Then 
came  that  thrilling  scene  which  the  vic- 
torious Scotsman    must   ever   rocal   with 
pride,  and  which  even  the  vanquished  Eng- 
lishman   must    regard    with    admiration, 
when  Robert  Bruce   came,   with  all  the 
nobles    of    a   restored    and    emancipated 
Scotland,  to  the  consecration  of  the  great 
cathedral  as  the  trophy  and  memorial  of 
the  triumph  of  Bannuckbum,  in  which  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland  was  supposed  to 
hare  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part     Out  of 
that  union  of  ecclesiastical  and  patriotic 
splendour  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Cross  of 
St.  Andrew,  which  after  all  the  storms  of 
nature  and  of  man  still  remains  sculptured 
on  your  mouldering  walls,  passed  into  the 
royal  banner  of  Scotland.     In  like  manner 
the  Primacy  of  St.  Andrews,  at  last  burst- 
ing the  joke  which  had  hitherto  placed  the 
Church   of   Scotland    under    the    foreign 
dominion  of  the  aspiring  prelates  of  Can- 
terbury or  York,  became  itself  a  pledge 
and  badge  of   the  independence   of   the 
nation  ;    and  then  by  that  instinct,   in- 
eradicable alike  in  the  darkest  and  most 
enlightened  ages,    of   the   natural   union 
between    religion    and    science,    between 
liberty  and  learning,  there  sprang  up  under 


the  shadow  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral, 
in  the  freed  church  of  the  freed  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  the  earliest  of  Scottish  uni- 
versities. 

This  Temple,  as  of  another  Minerva, 
planted  as  on  another  storm  vexed  Cape  of 
Sunium — this  secluded  sanctuary  of  Hncient 
wisdom,  with  the  foamflakes  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean  driving:  through  ita  streets, 
with  the  skeleton  of  its  antique  magnifi- 
cence lifting  up  its  gaunt  arms  into  the 
sky — still  carries  on  the  tradition  of  its 
first  beginnings.  Two  voices  sound  through 
it — '  one  is  of  the  sea,  one  of  the '  cathedral 
— 'each  a  mighty  voice;*  two  inner  cor- 
responding voices  also,  which,  in  any  in- 
stitution that  has  endured  and  deserves  to 
f  ndure,  must  be  heard  in  unison — the  voice 
of  a  potent  past,  and  the  voice  of  an  in- 
vigorating future. — Pp.  9-13. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  con- 
trast this  heroic  praise  of  St.  An- 
drews and  its  University  with  an- 
other culoginro,  not  less  sympathe- 
tic though  pitched  in  a  lower  key, 
from  the  Journal  of  Lord  Cockhum, 
That  eminent  Judge  wrote  in  May 
1844.  The  place  has  grown  much 
larger  in  those  thirty-three  years. 

There  is  no  single  spot  in  Scotland 
equally  full  of  historical  interest.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  place  in  this  country  over 
which  the  genius  of  antiquity  lingers  so 
impressively.  The  associations  of  ancient 
venerableness  which  belong  so  peculiarly 
to  St.  Andrews  are  less  disturbed  by  the 
repugnances  of  later  ages  than  in  any  place 
I  can  think  of,  where  the  charms  of  antiquity 
are  opposed  to  those  of  living  convenience. 
The  colleges  which,  though  young  in  com- 
parison with  the  Cathedral,  the  Tower,  and 
the  Castle,  are  co-eval  with  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,  instead  of  interfering  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  place,  bring  down  the 
evidence  of  its  learning  to  a  nearer  period, 
and  prolong  the  appropriate  feeling.  The 
taste  of  some  of  these  modern  additions 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  old  academic 
edifices  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
still  older  ruins.  The  colleges  display 
many  most  interesting  remains,  especially 
the  University  Library. 

It  is  the  asylum  of  repose:  a  city  of 
refuge  for  those  who  can't  live  in  the 
country,  but  wish  for  as  little  town  as 
possible.  All  is  in  unison  with  the  ruins, 
the  still  surviving  edifices,  the  academical 
institutions,  and  the  past  history  of  the 
place.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  Pompeii 
in  Scotland.  If  the  professors  and  students 
be  not  learned  and  studious,  it  is  their  own 
fault.     They  have  everything    to    excite 
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ambition — books,  tranquiUitj,  and  old  in- 
spiration. If  anything  more  were  needed, 
they  have  it  in  their  extensire  links,  their 
singular  rocks,  their  miles  of  the  most 
admirable  hard  dry  sand.  There  cannot 
be  better  sea  walks.  The  prospects  are 
not  very  good,  except  perhaps  on  such  a 
day  as  I  had,  a  day  of  absolute  calmness 
and  brightness :  when  every  distant  object 
glitters ;  and  the  horizon  of  the  ocean,  in  its 
landless  quarter,  trembles  in  light:  and 
white  birds  stand  on  one  leg  on  the  warm 
rocks ;  and  the  water  lays  itself  out  in  long 
nnbroken  waves,  as  if  it  were  playing  with 
the  beautiful  bays.*  (Journal,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  61-65.) 

As  for  Dean  Stanley's  appearances 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Andrews,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  all  who  have  heard  him  preach 
in  Westminster  Abbey  can  readily 
imaorine  how  he  preached  in  a  place 
BO  diflferent.  Manner  and  matter 
were  unchanged  :  and  though  the 
preceding  service  was  very  unlike 
the  service  of  Westminster,  still 
from  the  moment  the  Dean  entered 
the  pulpit  till  he  left  it,  everything 
said  and  done  was  identical  with 
what  is  familiar  to  all  Anglicans. 
The  great  building,  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  the  year  1 1 1 2,  has 
suffered  as  severely  as  the  Oathedral, 
but  in  a  different  fashion.  The 
Cathedral  has  been  ruined :  the 
parish  church  has  been  improved. 
In  the  very  lowest  and  worst  period 
of  Scotch  ecclesiological  taste, — in 
the  last  years  of  the  dismal  and 
dreary  eighteenth  century, — when 
Glasgow  Cathedral  was  thought  *  a 
great  ugly  gaol,'  and  the  atrocious 
Barony  Kirk  beautiful, — when  an 
Anglican  Bishop  defended  the  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  against  the  received 
opinion  that  they  were  barbarous 
erections,  maintaining  that  they  had 
a  certain  savage  grandeur,  though 
sadly  deficient  in  *  neatness  and 
elegance,' — irreverent  hands  were 
laid  by  well-intentioned  ignora- 
muses on  the  beautiful  Uothic 
church  of  the  twelfth  centpry,  and 
it  was  made,  outside  and  inside, 
something  piteous  to  see.  The 
single  voice  raised  against  the  dese- 


cration was  that  of  Lord  Karnes,  the 
Judge  before  whom  the  needfnl 
legal  proceedings  were  taken :  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  man 
in  Scotland  with  the  faintest  under* 
standing  of  Mediesval  Architeotnre. 
But  his  entreaties  were  vain:  as 
the  entreaties  of  any  man  would 
have  been  vain  who  (till  quite  lately) 
might  have  suggested  essthetic  con- 
siderations in  the  question  of  the 
building  or  altering  of  a  Scotch 
parish  church.  The  writer  can  re- 
member how  the  proposal  of  the 
humblest  degree  of  decency  in  a 
church  barely  fit  to  be  a  pigstye, 
was  met  with  the  refined  remark, 
*  We'll  have  no  gewgaws  about  our 
kirk,'  barely  twenty  years  ago.  At 
St.  Andrews,  the  side-aisles,  with 
their  groined  roofs  of  stone,  were 
stripped  of  their  roofs  :  the  walls 
were  carried  up  to  nearly  the  height 
of  the  centre  alley,  thus  obliterating 
the  clear-story,  but  providing  space 
for  huge  galleries  of  inconceivable 
hideousness:  a  fine  roof  of  black 
oak  was  removed  from  the  centre 
alley,  and  a  plaster  ceiling  substi- 
tuted, chastely  treated  with  yellow 
ochre,  and  broken  by  a  vile  flat- 
window,  worthy  only  of  an  inferior 
haberdasher's  back- shop.  The  gal- 
leries, surrounding  the  whole  church, 
were  so  contrived  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  circus.  The  congregation, 
which  used  to  look  towards  the  east 
(as  Christian  folk  should  do),  was 
arranged  circular- fashion,  looking 
from  all  points  towards  the  pulpit, 
which,  standing  near  the  middle  of 
the  church,  looking  down  the  south 
transept,  became  the  cynosure  of 
surrounding  eyes.  And  among  all 
the  frightful  pulpits  of  a  land  of 
frightful  pulpits,  that  pulpit  with 
its  surrounding  erections  may  be 
esteemed  as  having  attained  to  be- 
ing the  most  frightful.  Here  and 
there,  amid  these  execrable  changes, 
some  fragment  of  old  beauiy  was 
left  to  emphasise  the  loss  of  its 
surroundings :  and  the  gpracefol 
tower  and  spire   (very  French  in 
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their  aspect)  happily  remained  un- 
toached ;  though  the  three  bells 
were  hung  so  as  most  to  injure  and 
deaden  their  sound.  The  whole 
story  is  a  deplorable  one.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  recent  days  to 
make  the  church  as  decorous  as 
may  be  with  its  existing  structural 
incapacities  :  but  in  the  better  time 
coming,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  pre- 
dict that  that  historic  church  will 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  glory. 
The  Cathedrals  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  once  nearly  as  hopeless, 
have  gone  before :  and  this  will 
follow.  The  designs  for  its  restora- 
tion have  been  provided  ;  and  the 
time  is  ripening  fast.  Meanwhile, 
those  who  are  placed  in  charge  of 
that  great  church,  still  with  grand 
points  amid  its  desolation,  and  in- 
stinct with  the  memories  of  cen- 
turies, can  cheer  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  graceful  modem  places 
of  worship  rising  all  over  Scotland 
with  but  the  one  consideration  :  that 
the  wealth  of  liberal  and  good  men 
may  indeed  build,  in  these  days,  a 
beautiful  church ;  but  that  no  hu- 
man power  can  build  a  church 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

It  was  here  that  Dean  Stanley 
preached:  fii-st  in  August  1872, 
again  in  March  1877.  After  all, 
the  chief  thing  about  any  church 
is  the  congregation ;  and  the  great 
multitude  was  a  sight  not  to  be 
forgotten.  A  half  more  Christian 
folk  saw  and  heard  the  Dean,  than 
could  have  assembled  in  the  Nave 
of  his  great  Abbey.  The  service 
was  performed  by  one  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  :  and  thouprh  the  music 
was  not  suggestive  of  Westminster, 
the  vast  volume  of  sound  was  very 
touching.  The  psalms,  paraphrases^ 
and  tunes  were  chosen  as  specially 
and  distinctively  Scotch.  That  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  aimed  at  upon 
such  an  occasion.  At  length  Dean 
Stanley  ascended  the  pulpit.  The 
only  difference  from  the  garb  fa- 
miliar to  such  as  have  heard  him 
preach    in    his    own  church,   was 


that  the  Doctor*shood,  the  stole,  and 
the  red  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  were 
worn  not  over  the  surplice,  but 
over  the  preacher's  gown  of  black 
silk.  The  face,  solemnized  into 
unwonted  fixity,  looked  strangely 
the  same,  in  the  strange  place.  The 
Collect  before  sermon  was  Jenny 
Geddes'  dread,  Lord  of  all  power 
and  mighty  and  it  was  followed  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then,  in  a  loud 
voice,  reaching  every  corner  of  the 
church  (and  it  is  163  feet  long), 
the  text  was  announced ;  and  the 
sermon  went  on  amid  the  breathless 
silence  of  the  multitude.  The  first 
sermon  lasted  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes :  the  second  an  hour.  Half- 
an-hour  is  the  regulation  length  in 
that  church  now  :  but  no  one 
wished  the  Dean  had  taken  a 
minute  less.  At  the  ascription  at 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  con- 
gregation arose  and  stood  :  an  inno- 
vation which  it  is  to  be  wished  were 
perpetual.  A  hymn  was  sung,  with 
a  sound  as  of  thunder.  Then  the 
Dean  said  the  Blessing,  exactly  as 
usual. 

Although  no  one  can  say  that 
Dean  Stanley  is  an  orator  like 
Guthrie,  who  could  make  single 
sentences  (with  very  little  in  them) 
thrill  through  one's  nerves,  and  fill 
the  eyes  with  tears  (the  ipsissima 
gift  of  the  born  orator),  yet  the 
reader  of  these  sermons  misses  much 
in  missing  the  voice  and  manner, 
and  the  entire  presence  of  the  man. 
Passages  over  which  the  eye  runs 
easily  in  reading,  were  given  with 
an  energy,  a  pathos,  which  made 
them  very  outstanding  when  they 
were  listened  to. 

There  was  a  single  sad  change 
that  had  come  between  these  two 
sermons  at  St.  Andrews.  When 
the  first  was  preached,  one  was 
present  (marking  with  special  in- 
terest the  silent  and  earnest  atten- 
tion with  which  the  congregation 
followed  each  sentence)  who  was 
for  *  twelve  bright  years  *  the  good 
genius  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
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and  the  deviser  of  all  good  works 
in  the  city  which  surrounds  his 
church :  known  and  beloved  in 
Fife  as  she  was  known  and  beloved 
there.  But  to  preach  the  last,  Dean 
Stanley  came  alone.  That  ineRtim- 
able  woman  had  been  taken:  not, 
one  may  be  sure,  very  far  away : 
only  to  *  the  next  room.*  And  not 
in  her  native  county,  not  in  the 
gray  Dunfermline  am'id  the  dust  of 
her  ancestors  from  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  downwards,  was  it  appointed 
that  her  mortal  part  should  be  laid, 
but  (by  the  desire  of  her  royal 
Friend)  amid  kings  and  queens  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  where,  from 
the  first  burial  downward,  there 
never  was  laid  a  kinder  nor  nobler 
heart. 

We  have,  of  set  purpose,  re- 
frained from  anything  like  an 
estimate  or  even  a  statement  of 
the  dogmatic  or  theological  teach- 
ing contained  in  Dean  Stanley's 
three  sermons.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  within  our  limits,  to 
attempt  either.     To  have  done  so, 


would  have  involved  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  questions  less  fitted 
for  these  pages,  and  abundantly 
discussed  elsewhere.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  Dean's  teaching 
was  throughout  exactly  what  was 
to  be  expected  by  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  his  writings  :  notably 
with  the  volume  of  Essays  on 
Church  and  State,  The  tone  of  the 
discourses  was  invariably  elevating 
and  ennobling.  Every  word  said 
was  true,  was  helpful.  You  felt 
you  were  getting  a  strong  push  in 
the  direction  of  Bight,  and  away 
from  Wrong.  Yet  many  Christian 
folk  would  have  been  happy  had 
the  preacher  said,  at  divers  points, 
just  a  little  more.  What  very  many 
esteem  as  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  not  emphasised 
as  they  would  have  wished :  were 
not  stated  exactly  as  they  would 
have  stated  them.  Dr.  Liddon,  on 
one  side;  Bishop  Thorold,  on  the 
other;  might  possibly  each  have 
said  less,  would  certainly  each  have 
said  more. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION  AND  IMPERIAL  UNION. 

By  a  Colonist. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  pre- 
sent  attitnde  towards  ns  of 
the  Great  European  Powers,  no  one 
can  see  the  binding  together  of  na- 
tionalities which  characterises  this 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, or  watch  the  increase,  both  in 
nnmber  and  effectiveness,  of  those 
mighty  armaments  by  sea  and  land 
which  those  compacted  nationalities 
are  maintaining,  without  serious 
thoughts  whether  England,  with  all 
her  magnified  widely  dispersed  pos- 
sessions, could  hold  her  own  in  a 
struggle  with  one  or  more  of  those 
Powers. 

The  feeling  of  loyalty  towards 
England  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
has  greatly  increased  since  the 
time  when  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  ad- 
vocated flinging  them  loose,  because 
their  retention  weakened  the  mother 
country  and  was  useless  to  the 
dependencies.  Canada  has  not 
been  swallowed  up  by  her  mighty 
neighbour,  but  has  been  federated 
into  a  dominion  stronger,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  loyal  than 
before  ;  and  the  South  African  and 
Australian  colonies,  far  from  chaf- 
ing at  the  nominal  yoke,  are  only 
too  anxious  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  their  bonds  to  England 
should  be  made  real,  equitable,  and 
permanent ;  and  some  constitutional 
mode  of  giving  to  the  mother  coun- 
try in  any  time  of  difficulty  or 
danger  an  aid  which  might  be  gra- 
ciously received  as  it  would  be 
heartily  offered. 

Although  facts  and  figures  prove 
that  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion the  colonies,  and  especially 
the  Australian  colonies,  are  Eng- 
land's best  customers  (the  imports 
being  loZ.  a  head  annually,  as 
against    17*.    6d.    by    the    United 


States),  and  although  commercial 
men  and  manufacturers  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  market,  although  the 
emigration  fields  they  have  offered 
in  times  of  distress  and  depression 
have  been  a  safety-valve  which  de- 
creased the  dangers  of  revolt  and 
revolution,  changing  poor  des- 
perate competitors  in  the  crowded 
labour  market  into  wealthy  custo- 
mers employing  those  left  behind ; 
although  all  statesmen  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  all  high-class  jour- 
nals, acknowledge  that  England's 
greatness  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  integrity  of  her  colonial 
empire,  it  unfortunately  remains 
true  that  the  mass  of  the  English 
people  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  colonies. 

The  recent  state  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket has  made  employers  object  to 
the  efforts  of  zealous  immigration 
agents  competing  for  the  services 
of  their  best  hands ;  and  to  the 
popular  press  and  to  the  average 
Briton  the  extent  of  that  glorious 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets 
merely  means  the  advantage  o^  dis- 
tant markets,  refuges  for  fallen  or 
discreditable  members  of  respect- 
able families ;  places  where  a  some- 
what inferior  set  of  people  have 
been  allowed  by  the  foolish  indul- 
gence of  the  Imperial  authorities 
to  play  at  a  weak  and  blundering 
imitation  of  responsible  government; 
and  where  all  classes,  especially 
the  successful  and  the  wealthy,  are 
affected  by  an  indescribable  com- 
monness inseparable  from  their 
mushroom  growth  and  parvenu 
social  position. 

But  Canadians,  Cape  Colonists, 
and  Australians  are  in  effect  Eng- 
lishmen transplanted  to  new  con- 
ditions which  have   only  partially 
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modified  their  original  cbaraoter; 
and  if  bj  any  means  their  distant 
offshoots  could  be  represented  to- 
gether  with  the  parent  stock,  so  as  to 
form  of  the  British  Empire  one  ho- 
mogeneous whole,  capable  of  united, 
prompt,   and  effective   action,   we 
shonld  feel  how  strong  is  onr  kin- 
ship,  and  should   derive  strength 
from   the  various   qualities   which 
each  section  has  developed  in  its  dif- 
ferent circamstaDces.      The  bond 
which  unites  England  to  the  colo- 
nies,  at  present   too  simply  senti- 
mental  and  inactive,  would  then  be 
felt  as  a  reality  by  us  and  by  our 
children    after    us.      This    union, 
thus  effectively  carried,  would  make 
England  actually  stronger  as  against 
a  foreign  foe ;  and  it  would  make 
England  very  much  stronger  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  because  the  value 
of  the  colonies  is  more  appreciated 
on  the  Continent  than  by  England 
herself.     Stripped  of  her  colonies, 
foreign    politicians   maintain    that 
she   would  at  once  descend  to   a 
second  or  third  rate  power.     As  a 
Victorian  (in  Fraser^s  Magazine  for 
March  1876)  puts  it  well : 

If  tho  colonies  were  separated  and  neutral 
powers,  bow  would  it  atfect  England  to  bo 
tx)ld  tbat  ber  Majenty's  ships  had  no  more 
right  in  the  harbours  of  Montreal,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  or  Dunedin, 
than  the  vessels  of  Russia,  Prance,  Ame- 
rica, or  Germany? 

Besides,  were  the  colonies  separated, 
their  products  on  which  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests 
so  largely  depend  would  be  sent  to 
any  other  market  than  that  of  Bri- 
tain in  time  of  war,  and  each  colony 
would  be  too  weak,  and  even  the 
federated  colonies  of  Australia  too 
weak,  to  run  any  risk  of  identifica- 
tion with  any  belligerent,  as  Aus- 
tralia has  only  a  fringe  of  settled 
territory  and  wealthy  cities  on  the 
seaboard,  and  these  are  well  worth 
pillaging  or  requisitioning. 

The   Westminster  Bevleio   (April 
1876),  speaking  of  the  expenses  of 


the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 

says: 

Our  armies  are  not  large  because  of  the 
colonies,  and  our  fleets  must  be  large  be- 
cause of  our  fleets  of  commerce.  We  have 
floating  colonies  which  we  cannot  repudiate, 
for  on  them  our  greatness  and  prosperity 
depend.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  8er-» 
vice,  and  the  PriTy  Council,  at  present  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  colonies, 
would  be  no  less  expensiTo  if  they  were 
separated  than  they  are  now.  The  direct 
cost  of  the  colonies  for  last  year,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  Edinburgh  address, 
was  only  400,000^.,  and  for  some  of  that 
expenditure  Great  Britain  received  an 
equivalent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies 
feel  that  even  as  neutral  and  in- 
dependent powers  their  position  is 
not  altogether  safe  if  in  any  way 
Great  Britain  should  go  to  the 
wall.  The  exx>ericnce  of  how  Eng- 
land overpowered  and  conquered 
flourishing  colonies  founded  by 
other  European  powers  might  be 
repeated  against  her  own  settle- 
ments with  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. And  to  shut  our  colonial 
harbours  to  tho  disabled  ships  of 
Britain,  and  to  stand  aloof  when 
she  suffers,  would  be  most  painful 
and  humiliating  to  our  feelings ; 
while  to  send  our  produce  to  other 
markets  would  be  a  great  pecu- 
niary sacrifice.  There  would  be 
*not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour, 
but  infinite  loss,'  in  the  change  of 
relations.  If  defence  is  needed, 
the  colonies  kbow  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  defend  their  shores  while 
they  continue  united  to  England 
than  if  they  are  separated;  and  it 
would  be  wiser  to  combine  in  some 
way  before  danger  arises,  than  to 
leave  the  basis  of  operations  to  be 
settled  in  the  excitement  and  dis- 
organisation of  a  European  war. 
Canada  has  been  led  to  federation 
of  her  provinces  and  closer  union 
with  Imgland  by  her  objections 
to  being  annexed  by  the  United 
States ;  the  South  African  colo- 
nies are  being  compelled  into  the 
same  course    oy  their    difficulties 
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witli  the  native  tribes,  which  de- 
mand nniform  poliej  and  united 
action.  New  Zealand,  which  had 
been  federated  nnder  similar  condi- 
tions, has  very  recently  exchanged 
a  loosely  compacted  union  of  many 
provincial  governments  for  a  cen- 
tral government  with  single  aims, 
which  her  more  limited  extent 
renders  easy;  but  if  Australia 
lays  aside  her  petty  jealousies 
and  bands  herself  together  into 
one  compact  federal  union,  she 
will  do  so  from  the  pressure  of 
no  such  iron  necessity,  but  because 
she  sees  it  to  be  wise  and  right. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
if  any  feasible  scheme  could  be  pro- 
posed by  which  Great  Britain  and 
ner  colonies  could  co-operate  for 
common  Imperial  and  international 
objects,  and  leave  each  other  free 
for  domestic  and  local  legislation, 
it  would  meet  with  a  fair  hearing 
on  both  sides ;  and  if  the  advan- 
tages could  be  shown  to  counter- 
balance the  difficulties,  it  would  be 
adopted  with  joy  when  once  the 
grand  idea  of  a  confederation  of 
English  speaking  and  English  feel- 
ing people  had  entered  the  public 
mind  as  one  capable  of  realisation. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  making 
known  the  condition  and  the  wants 
of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Forster's  seems 
to  be  the  simplest.  This  is  the 
formation  of  an  advising  council, 
composed  of  agents-general  or  other 
deputies  from  each  of  the  colonies, 
which  should  discuss  all  matters  of 
colonial  significance  in  London  be- 
fore they  were  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, so  that  the  House  of  Commons 
might  have  the  report  of  a  perma- 
nent and  skilled  committee  on  such 
subjects.  It  would  in  many  respects 
resemble  the  Supreme  Council  of 
India ;  only  as  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  colonies  have  obtained  respon- 
sible government,  the  Colonial 
Council  would  have  a  much  more 
limited  range  of  objects,  being 
strictly   confined   to    inter-colonial 


and  extra-colonial  a  flairs.  But 
the  want  of  that  unity  of  purpose 
and  interests  which  exists  in  the 
Supreme  Council  of  India  might 
lead  to  disastrous  results ;  for  an 
assembly  exclusively  composed  of 
agents-general  or  delegates  from 
so  many  different  colonies  would 
carry  their  measures  by  majorities, 
under  which  the  interests  of  indi- 
vidual colonies  might  be  sacrificed  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  a  council  might 
relieve  the  Coloninl  Office  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
of  that  responsibility  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  British  constitutional 
government.  Information  certainly 
might  be  obtained  on  subjects  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  nation  generally,  are  ignorant, 
but  the  results  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  skilled  committee  could 
not  represent  the  wants  or  the 
grievances  of  each  colony  so  directly 
or  so  truly  as  is  done  now  by  the 
agent- general,  responsible  to  his 
own  colony,  communicating  with 
the  Colonial  Office  responsible  to 
England.  Another  weakness  of  this 
scheme  consists  in  its  lying  quite 
outside  of  the  representative  insti- 
tutions of  the  mother  country, 
and  therefore  giving  the  English 
people  no  living  interest  in  colo- 
nial affairs. 

Another  idea  has  been  thrown 
out  in  Canada,  where  they  complain, 
with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
ten  lines  of  the  Times  are  devoted 
to  the  affairs  of  the  four  millions  of 
loyal  subjects  in  the  Dominion, 
and  a  column  or  two  to  those  of 
the  United  States;  for  prosperous 
and  peaceful  communities  do  not 
altogether  see  that  it  is  their  happi' 
nes8  which  makes  their  history  dull 
to  outsiders.  This  Canadian  pro- 
posal is  that  they  should  send 
members  to  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  who  might  speak  though 
they  were  not  allowed  to  vote. 
But  in  a  popular  assembly  like  the 
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House  of  Commons  a  member  who 
could  not  back  his  opinion  by  his 
vote  would  have  no  influence,  and 
would  not  even  be  listened  to.  The 
neglect  of  colonial  affairs  in  Parlia- 
ment docs  not  proceed  so  much 
from  indifference,  as  from  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  daily  business 
which  must  be  got  through.  Each 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
feels  bound  strongly  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  but  very  feebly  to  her  remote 
dependencies. 

The  proposal  to  erect  a  new  Im- 
perial Parliament  to  discuss  and 
settle  all  Imperial  questions,  with 
representatives  of  each  colony,  and 
of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
proportion  to  population,  indepen- 
dent of,  and  in  some  respects 
superior  to,  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  is  too  daring  an 
innovation  on  British  institutions 
to  be  seriously  thought  of. 

Another  alternative  has  been  pro- 
posed and  warmly  advocated  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  MeU 
bourne  Review,  that  of  colonial  re- 
presentation according  to  popula- 
tion *  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  rieht  of  speak- 
ing and  voting  equal  to  that  of 
the  members  for  British  constitu- 
encies ;  but  though  this  seems  less 
of  an  innovation  than  the  last 
named,  it  would  be  still  more  un- 
constitutional in  its  working.  In 
the  first  place,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  never  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  so  large  a  number 
(140  out  of  658  members)  com- 
paratively    little    interested    and 


little  versed  in  home  affairs.  For 
their  own  internal  administratioii 
the  colonies  have  their  local,  and 
hope  to  have  their  federal.  Parlia- 
ments ;  while  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
is  occupied  with  domestic  matters. 
A  second  objection  equally  strong 
is  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
mainly  a  House  of  supply,  and  un- 
less the  colonial  representatives 
contribute  equally  to  British  taxes, 
they  have  no  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  taxing  of  the  British  people; 
while  if  they  are  bound  and  gagged 
in  such  matters,  and  are  only  al- 
lowed to  speak  and  vote  on  those 
occasions  when  the  colonies  are 
interested,  those  hundred  and  forlj 
men,  chained  to  public  life,  wito 
such  rare  opportunities  for  action, 
would  present  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  unused  energy.  Besides, 
as  the  colonies  increase  more  ra- 
pidly in  population  than  the 
mother  country,  in  no  very  long 
time  the  English  members  might 
be  outnumbered  by  these  colonial 
interlopers. 

And  even  supposing  the  im- 
possible case  that  the  English 
people  would  consent  to  this,  where 
are  we  to  find  the  men  without 
robbing  the  local  legislatures  of 
what  can  be  very  ill  spared — 
forty  members  from  Australia,  six- 
teen from  Victoria  alone  ?  The 
sarcastic  remark  of  the  local  press, 
that  in  this  case  Melbourne  might 
get  rid  of  some  of  her  most 
troublesome  politicians,  showed 
no  great  hope  of  being  worthily 
represented ;   but  if  Victoria  sent 


'  Adam  Smith,  who  published  his  Wealth  of  Nations  in  the  very  year  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  suggested,  as  a  means  of  Inst  resort  to  win  back  the 
colouics,  that  they  should  be  allowed  representation  in  the  Ericish  House  of  Commons, 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  taxes  raised — probably  at  that  time  about  sixty.  In 
order  to  reconcile  the  colonies  to  the  drawback  of  having  their  principal  affairs  discussed 
at  such  a  distance  (really  greater  than  that  between  England  and  Australia  now),  he 
said  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  head -quarters  of  the  Central  Government  might  b» 
changed  ;  for  when  the  American  colonies  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  joint 
revenue,  they  might  insist  on  the  Supreme  Houses  of  Legislation  being  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  would  probably  take  place  in  a  hundred  years. 
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her  best,  as  is  right  and  fit,  what 
would  she  have  left  ?  Besides,  the 
colonial  members,  thongh  they 
might  know  the  circamstances  and 
the  wants  of  their  own  particular 
colony,  would  probably  be  as  little 
acquainted  with  those  of  other  de- 
pendencies as  the  average  British 
members.  We  exclaim  against  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  Enghsh 
public  as  to  our  geography,  our 
itistitutions,  and  our  resources ;  but 
what  proportion  of  Melbourne  or 
Adelaide  citizens  know  or  care 
anything  about  the  affairs  or  the 
geography  of  Canada,  of  Jamaica, 
or  of  iM'atal  ?  Such  an  astounding 
scheme  as  this  is  for  making  the 
voice  of  Australia  heard  in  the 
British  Legislature  must  not  be 
referred,  however,  merely  to  the 
overweening  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  colony  felt  by  its 
own  inhabitants.  Its  originator 
must  have  been  so  impressed  with 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  colo- 
nial representatives  have  sufficient 
weight  in  those  questions  on  which 
they  are  really  interested,  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  for  them  to  have 
similar  powers  and  equal  status 
with  the  British  members,  and  that 
they  should  be  admitted  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  the  colonial  vote 
worth  courting.  If  these  Austra- 
lians carried  their  log-rolling  prac- 
tices into  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  colonial  contingent  might  be  as 
obstructive  as  the  Irish  party  has 
80  often  been. 

British  institutions  have  under- 
gone gradual  development  and 
change  till,  under  the  old  names, 
and  with  the  old  character  of  a 
nicely  poised  balance  of  power,  the 
three  estates  of  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons  hold  very  different  re- 
lations to  each  other  from  those 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Tu- 
dors  or  of  the  Stuarts.  The  changes, 
however,  have  been  so  gradual,  and 
80  curiously  founded  on  some 
all    but    absolute    precedent,  that 


tbey  have  been  safe,  and  the  result 
is  an  amount  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  a  steady  adrance  in  the 
right  direction,  such  as  no  oiher 
country  can  show.  And  now  when 
the  demand  of  the  time  is  for  some 
incorporation  of  the  dependencies 
with  the  mother  country,  is  there 
no  machinery  already  possessed 
which  might  be  made  to  work 
equitably  and  smoothly,  and  give  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  vast 
colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain? 
In  the  present  legislative  activity 
of  the  English  Parliament,  whicn 
has  resulted  in  changes  that  would 
have  appeared  absolute  Utopianism 
to  our  fathers,  is  it  not  possible  that 
our  agents-general,  or  other  autho- 
rised deputies  of  the  colonies,  in 
moderate  number,  might  be  raised 
to  seats  in  another  House  ?  The 
House  of  Commons  is  not  the  only 
legislative  assembly  of  England,  and 
it  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  recon- 
structed, purified,  and  strengthened, 
that  I  look  for  a  fitting  arena  to 
represent  Imperial  interests  extend- 
ing over  all  the  globe. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  read 
in  Fraser^s  Magazine  (February 
i860)  an  article  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,  entitled  '  "Why  not  the 
Lords  too?'  signed  G.  S.,  which 
showed  so  much  foresight  with 
regard  to  the  strength  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  advancing  tide  of 
democracy,  and  contained  so  much 
valuable  suggestion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  met  and  counterbalanced, 
that  it  has  dwelt  in  my  mind  ever 
since.  I  have  never  met  anywhere 
else  anything  that  dealt  so  clearly 
and  comprehensively  with  the  con- 
stitution of  an  Upper  House ;  and 
as  Upper  Houses  are  standing  diffi- 
culties in  Colonial  Parliaments,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  bearings  of  this  article.  I 
must  first  observe,  however,  that 
the  most  remarkable  fact  about  the 
position  of  the  English  House  of 
Lords  is  that  it  is  let  alone.     Those 
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who  love  it,  will  not  toaoh  it  to 
amend  it,  for  fear  of  showing  its 
weakness  and  leading  to  its  feJl ; 
those  who  love  it  not,  feel  that  it 
is  powerless  against  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  and,  therefore,  not  worth 
opposing ;  bnt  I  fear  that  nnless  it 
snbmits  to  some  reconstrnction  it 
is  doomed ;  and  that  would  not  only 
be  a  national  loss,  but  a  general  loss 
to  the  world,  for  no  spick-and-span 
new  body  constmcted  on  doctrinaire 
principles  conld  have  its  prestige 
or  its  weight. 

The  House  of  Lords  (says  G.  S.)  is  not 
now  the  great  council  of  the  nation  as  it 
was  in  old  times,  when  a  proportion,  often 
not  amounting  to  half,*  consisted  of  great 
territorial  barons,  who,  before  the  dajs  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  represented  the 
only  great  mcUerial  interest  of  the  realm  ; 
and  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  lords 
spiritual,  bishops  and  mitred  abbots,  re- 
presenting the  intellectual  interests,  for  the 
clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  only  the 
pastors,  but  the  lawyers,  physicians,  men 
of  science,  literary  men,  schoolmasters, 
engineers,  architects,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians of  the  time.  If  the  spiritual  lords 
sat  technically  for  territorial  baronies,  that 
made  no  difference.  Being  in  the  House, 
they  were  what  they  were.  The  law  was 
also  specially  represented  by  the  judges, 
who  then  sat  in  the  House,  and  still  re- 
ceive writs  of  summons,  though  only  to 
advise  and  not  to  vote.  The  great  officers 
of  State  also  had  seats.  .  .  .  Now  in  place 
of  real  qualifications  for  sitting  in  the 
Great  Council  of  the  realm,  has  been  in- 
vented the  fictitious  qualification  of  birth ; 
and   the  consequence  is  that  the  peers, 


saving  the  few  who  have  won  their  own 
peerages,  must  be,  on  an  average,  less  fit 
for  legislation  and  government  than  or- 
dinary men.  ...  So  conscious  are  they  of 
this,  that  the  great  mass  of  them  never 
come  near  the  House.  Out  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  entitled  to  sit,  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary whip  that  can  muster  one  hundred 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers.  Twenty  or 
thirty  is  rather  a  full  House,  and  important 
questions  which  have  occupied  the  House 
of  Commons  for  weeks,  are  often  decided  in 
a  House  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen.'  *  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  three  form  a  quorum, 
and  if  there  is  no  division,  questions  can 
be  decided  by  two,^  and  absent  peers  can 
vote  by  proxy.  On  the  other  band,  and 
this  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  there  are  a 
few  leading  men  of  ability  in  the  House, 
including  several  raised  by  their  own  merit, 
who  form  a  sort  of  national  council,  su- 
perior in  public  spirit  and  wisdom,  es- 
pecially on  diplomatic.  Imperial,  'and 
colonial  afiSurs,  to  anything  wnich  faction 
has  left  us  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sufil- 
cient  to  show  us  what  a  real  council  of  the 
nation  might  be. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reform  would 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  system  of  election,  only  con- 
ducted on  such  principles,  by  proportional 
voting,  as  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the 
minority,  ana  prevent  the  peers  returned 
from  being  all  of  one  political  party,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Scottish  and  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  now.  The  hereditary 
aristocracy  might  be  allowed  to  retain  all 
their  social  privileges,  and  would  exercise 
their  political  power  more  effectually- 
through  their  representatives  than  they  do 
now, 

because  those  who  are  chosen  most 
attend  and  give  some  acoonnt  of 
their  stewardship. 


^  What  '  G.  S.'  asserts  with  regard  to  the  recent  and  present  constitution  and  practical 
working  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  borne  out  by  reference  to  May's  ConstUutumal  Hxtiory^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  232  et  seq.,  although  the  latter  does  not  go  far  enough  back  to  trace  tne 
beginnings  of  the  Great  National  CounciL  As  to  the  preponderance  of  Churchmen  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  a  noteworthv  fact  that  the  Mortmain  Act  of  Edward  L  (the 
greatest  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Church  that  had  been  then  struck)  was  passed  in  a 
House  of  Peers  in  which  the  temporal  barons  were  the  minority.  The  number  of  lay 
barons  was  very  small  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  only  29  received  writs  of 
summons  for  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VII.  The  number  had  increased  at  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  to  59.  The  Stuarts  were  profuse  in  creation.  James  I.  created  62, 
Charles  I.  59,  Charles  II.  64,  James  II.  8  ;  but  as  99  peerages  had  become  extinct  in 
these  reigns,  the  total  addition  was  only  94.  As  these  heredifary  honours  were  sold  in 
the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  II.,  it  is  a  wonder  they  were  not  more  numerous. 
Mr.  Pitt,  however,  was  the  most  wholesale  creator  of  new  peers  recorded  by  May,  for 
during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  administration  up  to  180 1,  he  had  created  or  promoted 
upwa^  of  140  peers  sitting  by  hereditary  right. 

'  May's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  272.  *  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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Experience,  both  before  G.  S. 
wrote  this  and  since  that  time,  has 
shown  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
however  adverse,  has  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  will  of  the  Commons 
for  a  single  year  on  any  important 
matter.  On  the  question  of  life 
peerages,  however,  the  Lords  have 
carried  the  day,  and  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  their  real  interests. 
They  opposed  such  peerages,  on  the 
teclmical  ground^  that,  although 
eminent  judges  had  sat  and  voted 
as  Lords  of  Parliament  for  life  in 
old  times,  there  had  not  been  an 
instance  of  a  temporal  peer  of  .this 
kind  for  four  hundred  years,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  considered 
obsolete.  They  argued  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  might  at  any 
time  swamp  the  House  with  its 
creatures  for  party  purposes,  but  it 
is  the  threat  whicn  iJie  Ministry 
can  hold  out  of  creating  new  peers,^ 
with  full  rights,  that  has  made  the 
House  of  Lords  yield  time  after 
time  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commons, 
and  it  is  the  impossibility  of  doing 
the  same  that  causes  the  frequent 
dead  locks  in  colonial  legislation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mischievous 
in  every  way  than  a  wholesale 
creation  of  hereditary  peers,  and 
this  a  Ministry  can  do  ;  and  though 
it  shows  the  moderation  of  the 
English  people  that  this  threat  is 
very  seldom  held  out,  still  the 
possibility  must  enter  into  all 
political  calculations.  Everyone 
knows  the  first  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
was  passed  through  the  Lords  by 
the  threatened  introduction  of 
eighty  new  peers,  in  addition  to 
about  twenty  actually  created  to 
make  the  minority  more  respectable 
in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the 
House  could  be  best  upheld  by  the 


introduction  into  it  of  men  whose 
wisdom  and  experience  might  serve 
the  State,  but  who  have  not  the 
means  to  keep  up  a  peerage  or  the 
taste  for  a  popular  election.  The 
curious  way  in  which  peerages  to 
eminent  men  are  confined  to  the 
very  wealthy  or  to  the  childless, 
shows  the  sense  of  the  incon- 
venience of  an  hereditary  title  with- 
out  large  possessions ;  and  as  talents 
are  not  invariably  hereditary,  even 
the  wealth  does  not  always  secure 
the  wisdom  necessary  for  the  legis- 
lators of  the  future.  We  Anstra- 
lians  should  not  mind  whether  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  for  instance, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Lord 
of  Parliament  for  life  or  as  an 
hereditary  peer ;  we  should  profit 
by  his  colonial  knowledge  and 
experience  in  either  case ;  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  would  benefit  as 
much  by  the  services  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren. 

The  power  of  granting  life 
peerages  should,  however,  only  be 
exercised  within  certain  weD- 
defined  and  constitutional  limits,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  being  made  a  party 
tool.    G.  S.  went  on  to  propose  that 

To  this  House  of  hereditary  peers,  re- 
duced in  number  and  improved  in  efficiency 
by  election,  which  would  represent  the 
landed  interest,  should  be  introduced  all 
those  persons  who  had  received  by  name  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This  would  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
military  and  naval  and  Indian  worthies. 
That  the  Chancellor  should  be  a  life-peer ; 
that  ex-judges  might  sit  as  lords  for  life, 
though  acting  judges  may  not;  that  men 
who  have  held  Cabinet  offices  should  be  per- 
mitted, at  their  option,  to  retire  from  the 
House  of  Commons  and  take  their  seats 
in  the  Upper  House.  The  same  privilege 
might  be  granted  to  ex-governors  of  the 
principal  colonies  and  to  ex-members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Indiu.  At  present  In- 
dian and  colonial  interests  are  not  repre- 


*  See  debate  on  Appellate  Judicature  Bill,  1856. 

•  In  Anne's  reign  a  creation  of  twelve  peers  was  made  at  once  in  order  to  secure  a 

majority  in  favour  of  the  Court,  which  they  did  on  the  very  day  of  their  introduction. 

May's  Constitvtional  History^  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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sented  in  Parliament,  and  the  non-liability 
of  dependencies  to  Parliamentary  taxation 
precludes  the  idea  of  giving  them  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  The  medi- 
cal profession  has  as  good  a  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  council  of  the  nation  as 
the  legal  or  the  Church.  This  could  be 
done  by  giving  the  three  great  medical  cor- 
porations cf  the  three  kingdoms  presidents 
for  life,  with  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Universities  could  be  better  represented 
by  their  Chancellors  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  they  are  now  in  the  Commons.  Art 
might  be  represente<l  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  if  any  other 
great  intellectual  interest  is  not  sufficiently 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
ciiso  may  be  made  out  for  its  introduction 
into  the  other. 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  G.  S., 
perhaps  at  too  great  length;  but 
in  adopting  his  ideas,  I  think  it 
right  not  only  to  make  honest 
acknowledgment,  bat  to  give  a 
clear  enunciation  of  them,  for  it 
is  into  such  a  great  national 
council  as  he  dreamed  of  in  the 
future  that  I  would  fain  see 
introduced  the  representatives  of 
the  vast  colonial  possessions  of 
England.  If  land  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  an  Upper  House,  they  may  rest 
their  claims  on  sufficient  territory ; 
though  ancient  historical  associa- 
tions  are  wanting,  they  can  offer  to 
the  heirs  of  the  past  fresh  and  strik- 
ing examples  of  history  in  the  mak- 
iug ;  for  surely  the  laying  down  of  the 
foundations  of  new  states,  by  picked 
men  in  the  nineteeuth  century,  is 
as  noble  work  as  that  accomplished 
by  feudal  barons  in  the  thirteenth. 
If  we  can  only  get  over  the  first 
shock  of  placing  side  by  side  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  outcome  of 
the  civilisation  achieved  by  English- 
men, there  may  be  seen  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  the  constitution  oi  such  a 
House  of  Peers,  with  interests  and 
powers  co-extensive  with  the  habit* 


able  globe,  with  its  traditions  rooted 
in  the  past,  and  its  hopes  and  its 
aims  stretching  out  to  the  remotest 
future. 

As  the  greater  part  of  our  busi. 
ness  in  the  colonies  should  be  done 
by  the  local  machinery  we  have,  and 
by  the  federal  machinery  we  hope 
to  have,  we  should  not  claim  anv 
great  number  of  members  of  such 
a  House,  but  as  the  population  and 
importance  of  the  colonies  increase, 
their  representatives  might  be  made 
more  numerous  on  certain  recog- 
nised principles.  Many  subjects,  es- 
pecially foreign,  Indian,  and  colonial 
affairs — international  and  extra- 
dition law,  patent  and  copyright 
law,  merchant  shipping  law,  and 
educational  and  sanitary  measures 
— ^would  be  better  and  more  dis- 
passionately discussed  in  such  a 
House  of  Lords  than  in  the  over- 
burdened House  of  Commons,  to 
the  relief  of  that  body  and  the  great 
advantage  of  the  State.  There 
would  of  course  be  no  right  of 
voting  by  proxy,  and  a  more  decent 
number  tfaAn  three  required  to  form 
a  quorum.  Such  a  House  could 
not  be  entirely  led  by  any  one 
man  of  commanding  genius,  as  has 
often  been  the  case  in  the  present 
House  of  Lords.^  As  precedents 
are  required  for  all  changes  in 
British  institutions,  they  are  not 
wanting  for  both  innovations.  The 
spiritual  peers  sit  for  life  only,  and 
the  peerages  of  Ireland  and  Soot* 
land  are  sifted  by  election. 

But  in  our  desire  for  what  must 
be  remote  and  may  be  doubtful — 
a  worthy  representation  of  colonial 
interests  in  the  British  Legislature 
— ^Australia  must  not  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of  what  is  near  and 
practicable.    The  closer  union  with 


^  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and  Lord  Lyndhunrt  have 
swayed  it  at  different  times  almost  with  the  power  of  a  dictator.  Such  men  had  acquired 
their  activity  and  resolution  in  a  different  lekool  from  an  hereditary  chamber,  and  when 
hereditary  peers  like  Lord  Derby  have  ezerdeed  an  equal  eway,  they  learned  the  art  in 
the  more  stirring  scenes  of  the  House  of  Commons. — ^May's  CorutUutianal  ER^oryt  vol.  i 

273. 
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England  depends  mainly  on  the 
political  temper  of  the  mother 
country ;  our  federation  into  an 
Australian  Dominion  depends  upon 
ourselves;  and  if  we  cannot  lay 
aside  our  provincial  narrowness  of 
thought,  we  shall  never  rear  states- 
men worthy  of  the  name,  or  prove 
that  we  deserve  any  equal  footing 
in  the  legislative  institutions  of 
England. 

Far  from  thinking  that  federa- 
tion would  divert  our  minds  from 
the  ultimate  desideratum,  and  lead 
England  and  ourselves  to  £ajicy 
that  we  can  stand  alone,  I  believe 
that  such  a  union  would  tighten 
every  bond  to  the  mother  country, 
and  give  to  Australian  politics  that 
dignity  and  consistency  which  have 
been  so  woefully  lacking  in  the  past. 
And  a  much  more  effective  alliance 
for  common  ends  in  peace  and  in 
war  coxdd  be  made  by  England 
with  one  homogeneous  body,  repre- 
senting even  now  the  interests  of 
two  millions  of  colonial  fellow- 
subjects  with  a  revenue  of  fourfceen 
millions,  than  with  six  separate 
provinces  destitute  of  any  ma- 
chinery for  combined  action. 

The  federation  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  success^  experiment 
in  the  whole  history  of  colonisa- 
tion, has  proved  that  federation 
increases  loyalty.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether accounted  for  by  the  dread  of 
annexation  by  the  United  States. 
Canada  sees  the  advantages  of  her 
position,  and  profits  by  the  peacef  al 
and  orderly  administration  of  Go- 
vernment ;  and  without  the  noise 
and  bluster  of  the  Great  Republic, 
she  is  making  (in  spite  of  temporary 
checks  and  eddies)  the  most  remark- 
able progress  in  every  direction,  and 
goes  on  making  it  steadily.  The 
protectionist  policy  which  has  been 
so  suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the 
States  has  served  as  a  spur  to  the 
Dominion  to  begin,  without  protec- 
tion, industries  and  manufactures 


which  she  never  thought  of  before  ; 
and,  &om  being  a  mere  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water,  a  pro- 
vider of  rough  raw  material  to  the 
Republic,  she  now  manu&ctures 
and  exports  for  her  ovni  benefit. 
In  Quebec  a  new  market  has  been 
opened  up  for  our  Australian  wool, 
if  we  may  credit  the  news  from  our 
Centenary  Commissioners. 

In  many  various  directions 
enterprise  and  capital  are  opening 
up  new  industries  on  the  basis  of 
free  trade ;  but  the  greatest  triumph 
of  Canada  is  in  the  extent  of  her 
ship-building  and  carrying  trade, 
which  has  completely,  dropped  from 
the  fettered  hands  of  the  United 
States.  The  Dominion  now  stands 
second  to  England  as  a  ship, 
building  country. 

The  admirable  imitation  of  the 
British  Constitution  initiated  in 
the  Dominion  secures  for  it  as 
Governors-General  men  superior  in 
ability,  in  social  standing,  and  above 
all  in  freedom  from  party  obli- 
gations  to  the  choice  of  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  United  States.  Both 
parties  there  seem  to  aim  at  me- 
diocrity in  a  President,  rather 
seeking  to  disarm  opposition  than 
to  win  loyal  admiration  ;  and  a  man 
who  has  been  much  before  the 
public  has  made  too  many  enemies 
to  be  safely  brought  forward.  To 
this  man,  chosen  on  such  considera- 
tions by  the  majority  all  over  the 
Union,  is  granted  the  power  of 
changing  all  officials  down  to  the 
lowest  subordinates,  and  the  result 
of  this  is  that  those  who  wish  to 
purify  the  civil  service  and  to  stem 
the  tide  of  jobbery  and  corruption, 
find  themselves  in  a  dilemma — 
inclining  to  allow  the  election 
of  the  President  for  a  second 
term,  thinking  that  he  must  have 
provided  for  all  his  relatives  and 
supporters,  and  that  a  new  man 
would  introduce  a  fresh  band  with 
fresh    appetites    to    satisfy;    but 
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deterred  i^om  this  conrse  by  the  ex- 
perience that  more  active  and  wide- 
spread cormption  is  employed  to 
bring  abont  the  re-election  than  was 
used  for  the  first ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  wishing  to  pass  a  stringent 
law  forbidding  re-election  alto- 
gether, in  which  case  the  President 
would  have  no  motive  to  prevent 
his  trying  to  reform  the  system ;  at 
the  expense  of  thereby  losing  the 
services  of  any  man  who  might  in 
future  deserve  well  of  the  State 
after  so  brief  a  term  as  four  years. 
It  sounds  very  well  that  the  chief 
ruler  of  a  State  should  be  the 
choice  of  the  people,  but  it  works 
exceedingly  ill.  Indifferent  cha- 
racter or  mediocre  talents  in  an 
hereditary  monarch  do  compara- 
tively little  miscliief — in  fact,  they 
have  often  become  the  means  of 
great  political  service ;  but  an 
Elective  President  is  like  a  king 
who  is  his  own  prime  minister,  and, 
although  his  short  tenure  of  office 
may  prevent  him  from  being  per* 
manently  a  despot,  the  people  have 
no  means  of  opposing  his  policy 
till  a  new  election,  and  this  con- 
sciousness strengthens  and  embit- 
ters  party  feeUng. 

To  the  representative  of  her 
Majesty  in  the  Dominion  of  Ca- 
nada no  such  unconstitutional 
powers  are  given.  The  permanent 
officials  are  not  at  all  directly,  and 
very  little  indirectly,  affected  by  any 
change  of  Governor- General,  of  mi- 
nistry, or  of  political  parties.  In 
fact  the  constitution  established  in 


the  Dominion  is  ahnost  theoreti- 
cally perfect.  It  has  not  the  weak- 
ness of  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
by  which  the  highest  office  may 
be  filled  by  an  inferior  man;  it 
has  not  the  uncertainty  and  un- 
wholesome excitement  of  a  Presi- 
dential election.  The  Gh)vemor- 
General  is  appointed  by  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  of  the  day,  and  that 
ministry  strengthens  its  hands  by 
nominating  a  man  of  talents,  in- 
tegrity, high  social  position,  and 
conversant  with  affairs.  The  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  Lord 
Dufferin  has  justified  his  appoint- 
ment is  universally  recognised. 
He  not  only  fills  the  part  of  a  con- 
stitutional Viceroy  to  perfection, 
but  he  leads  the  intellectual  and 
educational  life  of  the  Dominion, 
and  the  social  influence  exerted  by 
himself  and  by  Lady  Dufferin  is 
widely  beneficial. 

Although  Lord  Dafferins  may  be 
rare,  still  England  has  never  wanted 
for  good  men  to  represent  her ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  when  Aus- 
tralia requests  a  Governor-General, 
the  appointment  will  be  worthy  of 
the  old  country  and  the  new  Do- 
minion. What  brilliant  talents, 
what  sound  statesmanship,  have 
been  developed  in  India !  The 
muster  roll  of  her  Governors- General 
contains  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  modem  history. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  go- 
verned in  all  respects  on  the  model 
of  England,^  the  Governors- General 
representing  the  Queen,  the  Senate 


*  The  exceptions  are  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  Ontario,  which  is  the  most  cxclusiTely 
English  and  the  most  energetic  of  the  provinces,  has  done  away  with  the  second  Chamber 
which  she  onoe  possessed.  Manitoba,  which  is  a  comparativclj  recent  settlement  around 
un  old  Hudson  Bay  station  in  the  vicinity  of  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg,  never  had  a 
second  Chamber.  In  this  latter  province  are  to  be  found  considerable  numbers  of  Mus- 
covites flying  from  prospective  conscription,  and  their  ready  adaptation  to  a  severe 
clim.itc,  where  fuel  is  scarce,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  those  who  watched  their  first 
settlement.  The  care  of  the  cattle  precedes  that  given  to  themselves  and  their  fi&milies, 
while  a  preparation  of  straw  and  numure  supplement  the  wood,  only  to  bo  found  in  the 
beds  of  creeks  and  lakes  in  this  prairie  country.  There  are  a  detachment  of  the  same 
peace-loving  industrious  people  whom  Bishop  Bugnim  has  been  trying  to  introduce  into 
the  northern  territory  of  Australia,  where  the  climate  and  conditions  are  widely  diflferent, 
but  where  they  would  be  less  liable  to  attacks  from  warlike  native  tribes,  which  their 
habits  and  their  religion  make  their  greatest  dread. — May's  ComtUutional  History, 
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and  House  of  Commons  possessing 
powers  corresponding  to  those  of 
their  English  prototypes.  Pro- 
vincial matters  are  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial governments,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  lieutenant-governor 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  two 
Houses  of  Legislature.  In  the  Do- 
minion Government  each  separate 
department  is  represented  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  consists  of  thirteen 
members,  eleven  of  whom  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  remain- 
ing two  sit  in  the  Senate.  The  actual 
business  of  the  country  is  conducted 
by  the  Privy  Council,  and  brought 
before  the  Govemor-Oeneral  for  ap- 
proval. The  chief  objects  of  the  Fe- 
deral Gk)vemment  relate  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole,  especiaUy  to  works  of  con- 
struction for  developing  its  re- 
sources. These  objects  are  carried 
out  by  a  two  months'  session  in 
the  year,  during  which  time  the 
members  receive  pay.  The  quali- 
fications of  votes  for  the  House  of 
Commons  differ  in  various  pro- 
vinces, but  in  all  the  basis  is  wide 
enough  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
The  Senate  being  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  i.e.  by  the  ministry, 
may  be  deficient  in  weight,  and 
presents  difficulties  similar  to  those 
met  elsewhere  in  Upper  Houses,  and 
may  require  modifying  in  future. 
Federal  objects  are  carried  on  with 
vigour — ^the  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  excellent,  the  postal  and 
telegraph  service  is  well  organised, 
and  all  difficulties  of  bad  roads  and 
rigorous  climate  effectively  grap- 
pled with.  The  finance  is  equally 
satisfactory,  customs  and  excise 
being  uniform  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  The  marine  depart- 
ment is  exceptionally  well  managed, 
the  lighting  and  buoying  of  coasts, 
rivers,  and  harbours  show  untiring 
energy  and  care,  the  arrangements 
for  immigration  are  more  complete 
than  anyuiing  we  can  boast  of  in 


Australia.  The  militia  is  not  up  to 
the  other  departments,  but  is  said 
to  be  improving  under  vigorous 
management,  though  time  must  be 
granted  for  the  training  of  effective 
defences. 

Perhaps  the  only  defect  that  can 
be  pointed  out  in  the  Dominion 
is  that  with  so  many  Houses,  pro- 
vincial and  federal,  the  country  is 
almost  over-governed,  and  in  a  new 
country,  where  time  is  money,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  fit  men  to  serve  in  all.  The 
recent  regulation,  otherwise  bene- 
ficial, to  prevent  the  same  men 
from  serving  in  both  Provincial  and 
Federal  Parliaments,  has  increased 
the  difficulty,  and  perhaps  other 
provinces  may  follow  the  example 
of  Ontario,  and  do  away  with  the 
second  Chamber.  The  same  diffi- 
culty will  confront  us  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  Parliament  in 
Australia,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  the  number  required  from 
each  colony  for  the  central  Legisla- 
ture could  be  subtracted  from  that 
of  those  at  present  sitting  in  our 
assemblies  and  councils.  One  good 
arrangement  in  the  United  States 
to  prevent  undue  multiplication  of 
members  of  Cougress  is  that  of 
making  the  cwistituencies  increase 
with  the  census,  but  not  the  number 
of  representatives ;  whereas  in  Aus- 
tralia if  an  electoral  district  in- 
creases in  population,  it  clamours 
for  another  representative  without 
auy  diminution  taking  place  from 
those  which  have  been  standing  stUl. 
In  the  view  of  the  demand  for  our 
best  men  for  the  Federal  Parliament, 
and  a  more  distant  prospect  of 
more  direct  representation  in  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  we 
are  bound  to  practise  economy 
with  our  political  materials. 

It  may  be  thought  a  mean  way 
of  shuffting  out  of  the  taxation 
which  ought  to  accompany  repre- 
sentation to  aim  at  that  representa- 
tion ultimately  in    the  House   oi: 
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Lords;  but  in  case  representa- 
tives of  colonial  interests  ob- 
tained seats  in  that  Honse,  then  all 
taxation  affecting  the  dependencies 
for  Imperial  defensive  purposes,  all 
expenses  connected  with  the  taking 
possession  of,  and  retaining,  stations 
useful  to  the  colonies,  or  dangerous 
to  them  if  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
powers,  all  subsidies  for  ocean 
mail  and  telegraph  service,  ought  to 
be  assessed  in  that  House,  and  as- 
sented to  or  rejected,  but  not 
modified,  bj  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  initiation  would  fix 
the  contingent  payable  by  each 
federation  of  colonies,  and  settle 
the  number  of  troops  maintained 
or  ships-of-war  provided  for  de- 
fence, but  leave  the  mode  of  raising 
the  money  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Colonial  Parliaments.  Even 
without  representation  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  when  we  are  fede- 
rated, with  a  close  alliance  with  the 
mother  country,  this  subsidy  must 
be  agreed  to  by  both  home  and 
Federal  Parliaments,  but  the  mode 
of  raising  left  to  the  colonies  them- 
selves. Lord  Macaulay  says  that 
the  American  Stamp  Act  was  inde- 
fensible, not  because  it  was  beyond 
the  constitutional  competence  of 
Parliament,  but  because  it  was 
unjust  and  impolitic,  sterile  of 
revenue,  and  fruitful  of  discon- 
tent. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  in  de- 
fiance of  all  reason  and  authority  that 
according  to  the  British  Constitution 
the  supreme  legislative  power  does 
not  include  the  power  to  tax,  he 
was  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  Lord 
Granville,  who  called  the  colonists 
traitors,  and  those  who  defended 
them  little  better.  Had  Lord  Chat- 
ham's motion  in  1775  been  brought 
forward  earlier,  it  might  have  saved 
the  colonies ;  this  was  to  repeal  the 
obnoxious  Acts,  but  to  require  from 
them  a  revenue  to  the  king,  to  be 
raised  as  they  pleased,  to  assist  in 
the  expenses  of  their  own  defences, 


for  which  purpose  the  stamp  and  tea 
duties  were  originally  proposed.  I 
do  not  feel  so  certain  about  their  in- 
justice as  Lord  Macaulay  was^  but 
I  agree  with  him  as  to  their  im- 
policy. 

Our  modem  panegyrists  of  the 
glorious  American  Revolution  seem 
to  have  carefully  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  prosperous  colonies, 
for  whose  defence  in  the  past  and 
for  wboBC  supremacy  in  America 
for  the  i^ture  so  much  had  been 
added  to  the  English  national  debt, 
should  have  borne  some  little 
share  of  the  burden.  The  cry  of 
'No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion' did  not  lead,  so  fiur  as  my 
reading  goes,  to  any  stir  in 
America  to  obtain  representation, 
but  to  a  resolute  determination 
to  take  advantage  of  the  British 
formula  to  resist  contributing  a 
penny  to  Imperial  objects.  If  any 
feasible  plan  for  incorporating 
American  representatives  with  the 
British  Legislature  could  have  been 
devised  and  acted  on  then,  the 
colonial  question  would  not  dis- 
turb us  now ;  and  the  stand  which 
England  afterwards  made  against 
the  gigantic  powers  of  the  First 
Napoleon  might  have  been  that 
of  a  united  empire,  extending  over 
two  hemispheres,  instead  of  being 
looked  on  coldly  by  an  alienated 
English-speaking  community,  who 
had  more  sympathy  with  the  mili- 
tary  despotism  of  a  foreigner  and 
a  pan'enu  than  with  t£e  time- 
honoured  constitutional  monarchy 
of  their  own  mother  country. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to 
initiate  any  taxation,  except  that 
suggested  above,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  even  when  reconstructed  on 
a  wider  and  better  basis;  but  I 
believe  that  if  the  loyalty  of  Aus- 
tralians were  to  increase  (as  that 
of  the  Canadians  has  done  so  re* 
markably)  after  the  federation,  it  is 
likelv  that  our  prosperous  com- 
munities   would    voluntarily    tax 
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themselves  to  aid  Great  Britain  in 
any  time  of  straits  beyond  what  the 
Supreme  L^islatnre  wonld  require 
as  a  subsidy  for  defence. 

We  owe  something  retrospec- 
tively to  the  mother  country,  under 
whose  SBgis  our  little  settlements 
rose  and  prospered,  with  no  man  to 
make  them  afraid.  The  costly  wars 
which  secured  for  Britain  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea  have  opened  for 
her  children  peaceful  fields  for  colo- 
nisation which  no  other  nation 
dared  to  disturb.  And  the  unex- 
ampled prosperity  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  though  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  wonderful 
natural  resources  of  the  great  island 
itself  and  to  the  efforts  of  the 
settlers,  has  been  advanced  by  the 
protection  and  unvexed  by  the 
claims  of  England.  Even  some 
unreasonable  demands  on  our  part 
have  been  conceded,  for  rightly  con- 
sidered the  land  fund,  which  the 
colonies  are  discounting  so  heavily 
now,  was  a  trust  for  the  people  of 
England,  and  should  not  have 
been  handed  over  unreservedly  to 
us. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which 
Australia  has  to  encounter  in  the 
way  of  the  federation  of  her  different 
provinces,  that  of  accommodating 
different  tariffs,  would  equally  pre- 
sent itself  to  her  incorporation  with 
Great  Britain  on  any  constitutional 
basis,  for  both  must  imply  perfect 
freedom  and  reciprocity  in  trade; 
but  as  that  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come in  the  Canadian  Dominions, 
we  may  hope  for  a  similar  result 
in  Australia.  The  recent  meeting 
of  the  three  Governors  of  New 
South  Wales,  of  Victoria,  and  of 
South  Australia,  and  the  tone  of 
the  speeches  on  that  occasion,  show 
how  their  thoughts,  as  well  as  those 
of  our  wisest  and  most  experienced 
politicians,  are  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  intercolonial  trade ;  but 
it  was  rather  humbling  that  after 
the  glowing  speeches  about  federa- 


tion and  reciprocity  at  Albany,  the 
first  step  of  Sir  George  Bower  on 
his  return  to  Melbourne  was  to 
sanction  the  erection  of  custom- 
houses for  the  collection  of  border 
duties. 

The  drunken  fellow  who  was 
reproached  with  being  such  a  dis- 
grace to  his  brother,  the  eminent 
teetotal  lecturer,  had  his  answer 
ready.  *My  brother  could  never 
get  along  without  me.  Why, 
bless  your  soul !  I'm  his  awful 
example,^  The  United  States,  in 
this  matter  of  protection,  has 
been  the  awful  example  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Dominion,  but  let  us  hope 
that  Victoria  will  not  go  on  im- 
poverishing herself  till  she  becomes 
the  awful  example  of  her  sister 
colonies.  We  may  augur  good  re- 
sults from  the  establidiment  of  a 
free-trade  league  in  Victoria ;  and 
if  the  working  classes,  who,  in  the 
colonies,  are  our  poHtical  masters, 
can  only  be  led  to  see  that  protec- 
tion, though  it  may  foster  particu- 
lar industries  temporarily,  can  only 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, we  may  hope  for  speedy 
reform.  Enormous  fortunes  can  be 
made  by  large  employers  in  these 
protected  industries,  bat  the  ten- 
dency  of  the  system,  when  con- 
tinued, is  to  lower  wages,  or,  at 
least,  their  purchasing  power,  as  is 
notably  seen  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  Victoria  gold- 
digger  to  what  he  mistakenly  be- 
lieves to  be  for  the  interests  of  his 
class.  He  pays  more  for  every- 
thing he  has  to  buy,  and  the  one 
commodity  which  he  has  to  sell 
goes  naked  and  unprotected  into 
the  markets  of  the  world.  One 
would  think  that  it  would  not  need 
much  free- trade  lecturing  to  open 
his  eyes,  only  that  people  are  domi- 
nated by  ideas  quite  as  much  as  by 
interests.  Still  the  fact  that  the 
tide  of  immigration    which    once 
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flowed  BO  steadily  towards  the 
Great  Bepablic  is  now  tnmed  back 
to  Canada,  and  even  to  Great 
Britain,  proves  that  even  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  United  States 
cannot  long  bear  the  strain  caused 
by  artificial  and  unsound  restric- 
tions, and  this  ought  to  change  the 
idea  that  protection  and  prosperity 
go  together. 

Let  all  Australians,  then,  en- 
deavour  to  lay  aside  every  petty 
jealousy,  and  heartily  combine  in 
the  one  great  aim  for  the  federation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Australia, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  instead 
of  this  federation  detaching  us  from 
the  glorious  empire  from  which  we 
have  sprung,  it  should  make  us 
cling  more  closely  to  it,  and  that  all 
our  relations  with  the  mother  coun- 
try should  lead  to  the  healing  of 
that  great  breach  of  which  we  have 
just  seen  the  centenary,  but  which 
is  none  the  less  to  be  lamented 
because  it  has  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years.  And  if  the  united  and  loyal 
federations  of  Canada,  of  South 
Africa,  of  Australia,  and  of  New 


Zealand  seek  earnestly  through 
their  Supreme  Legislatures  some 
more  direct  representation  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
Lreland  —  whether  in  the  shape 
suggested  in  this  article,  or  other- 
wise— ^I  think  there  is  good  hope 
that  the  petition  will  be  respect- 
fully considered.  In  peace  and 
in  war  England  will  be  stronger 
with  this  more  perfect  union  than 
without  it,  and  the  colonies  would 
also  benefit  very  greatly  by  the 
connection. 

The  bonds  of  race  and  of  language, 
the  common  traditions  which  we 
have  inherited,  the  kindred  insti- 
tutions which  we  have  developed, 
the  glorious  literature  which  we 
possess  as  a  priceless  birthright, 
and  the  best  interests  of  both 
colonies  and  mother  country,  all 
give  reason  for  close  and  kindly 
union,  unaffected  by  difference  of 
latitude  and  longitude ;  and  the 
formation  of  such  a  union  ouffht 
not  to  be  impossible  to  high-minded 
and  earnest  political  wisdom. 

S. 
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THE    WEST    INDIA   LABOUR    SYSTEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  *  Eraser's  Magazine: 

Sib, — In  an  article  in  your  current  number,  entitled  *  British  Trade,  West  Indies,  &c.,* 
it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  immigration  into  those  colonies,  '  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  callousness  and  cruelty  connected  with  this  method  of  importing 
hands,'  and  the  system  is  further  described  as  *  slavery  more  or  less  disguised.*  Such 
remarks  are  calculated  to  create  a  very  unjust  impression  respecting  the  West  India 
colonies,  and  on  their  behalf  I  beg  to  tender  a  short  statement  of  facts. 

The  ooolie  immigrant  comes  from  India  entirely  of  his  own  free  will.  The  Indian 
Ghovernment  takes  good  care  that  he  is  not  imposed  upon  by  recruiters  or  agents.  Up  to 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  it  is  open  to  him  to  change  his  mind,  even  after  being  brought  to 
Calcutta  and  living  in  the  dep6t  free  of  expense  to  himself.  The  shipping  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  in  England,  and  every  means  is  taken  to 
secure  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  people  on  shipboarvl,  the  result  being  a  very  small 
mortality,  sometimes  none  at  all,  during  a  three  months'  voyage.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  system,  from  the  engagement  in  the  Indian  village  to  uie  landing  in  the  colony, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  *  callousness '  or  '  cruelty.*  A  slave  hs^  no  civil  rights. 
*  Modified  slavery '  means  that  a  man  is  curtailed  of  his  proper  freedom.  But  a  coolie 
in  the  West  Indies  is  not  only  protected  by  the  ordinary  British  law  of  the  colony,  but 
he  is  the  subject  of  special  legislative  and  executive  safeguards.  He  knows  how  to 
enforce  his  rights,  and  has  the  assistance  of  a  staflf  of  Government  officers  in  doing  so. 
The  agreement  that  he  enters  into,  to  work  for  a  certain  time,  is  no  more  servile  in  his 
case  than  it  is  when  entered  into  by  a  labourer  of  any  country,  European  or  tropical.  It 
is  necessaiy,  in  accordance  with  the  sound  rule  which  governs  all  *  assisted  passages,' 
that  he  should  by  his  industry  indirectly  recoup  the  colony  for  the  expense  of  his  intro- 
duction, and  the  agreement  with  the  employer  secures  to  him  work,  wages,  house  and 
hospital  accommodation,  and  he  has,  in  addition,  Uie  benefit  of  a  Ghovemment  medical 
stttC  When  his  agreement  expires,  he  can  either  work  on  plantations  or  take  to  trading, 
or,  as  he  does  extensively  in  Irinidad,  cultivate  his  plot  of  freehold  ground.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  coolie  in  the  West  Indies  may  challenge  comparison,  for  comfort,  wealth, 
and  freedom,  with  any  agricultural  labourer  or  peasant  proprietor  in  the  world.  This  is 
evident  from  Charles  Kingsley*s  account  of  the  coohes  he  saw  in  Trinidad,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  assured  the  House  of  Lords  in  July  last  *  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
emigration  of  labourers  to  British  Guiana  had  been  conducted  was  a  model.  The  condi- 
tion of  these  coolies  in  most  instances  when  they  returned  from  the  colonies,  was  one  of 
enviable  prosperity.'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  coolie-receivine  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  I  may  add  that  the  immigrants  are  so  well  satisfied  wiui  their  position 
in  the  colonies,  that  comparatively  few  avail  themselves  of  the  free  return  passage  to 
India. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Ghlson,  Secretary. 

Vfvsrr  India  Coxiotteb,  9  Billitkr  SairABi^  LoitDON,  E.C. : 

September  14,  1877. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  CURIOSITIES   OP  SPIRITUALISM. 
By  William  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 


SINCE  the  publication  in  Fraser 
of  the  two  Lectures  on  *  Mesmer- 
ism, Spiritualism,  &c.,'  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  London  Institution 
near  the  close  of  last  year,  I  have 
learned  much  more  thaoi  I  had  pre- 
viously known,  both  of  the  extent 
of  what  I  hold  to  be  a  most  mis- 
*chievou8  Epidemic  Delusion,  com- 
parable to  the  Witchcraft  Epidemic 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  of 
the  very  general  existence  of  a 
peouliar  state  of  mind,  which  as 
much  predisposes  to  attacks  of 
•Spiritualism,  as  did  the  almost  nni- 
versal  belief  in  Biblical  authority 
for  the  existence  of  witches,  deter- 
mine the  witch-persecution  in  Pu- 
ritan New  England. 

^  A  friend  residing  at  Boston  (U.S.) 
has  kindly  sent  me  a  number  of 
excerpts  from  its  Newspapers,  which 
give  very  curious  indications,  alike 
in  their  'advertisements '  and  in  their 
^intelligence,'  of  what  has  been 
lately  taking  place  in  that  centre 
of  enlightenment  and  progress. 
And  another  friend,  who  has  re- 
cently visited  that  city,  informs  me 
that  its  Traded  Directory  has  whole 
columns  of  the  names  of  Pro- 
fessors of  the  different  forms  of 
Spiritualistic  *  mediumship  ' — ^rap- 
ping mediums,  writing  mediums, 
drawing  mediums,  materialising 
mediums,  test  mediums,  photo- 
graphic mediums,  trance  mediums, 
healing  mediums,  and  the  like. 
Many  of  these  Professors  occupy 
some  of  the  best  houses  in  Boston ; 
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and  must  be  carrying  on  a  first- 
class  business  among  the  'upper 
ten  thousand.'  Others  practise  in 
a  humbler  sphere  ;  but,  though  re- 
ceiving  lower  fees,  get  so  many  of 
them,  as  to  be  driving  a  very  profit- 
able trade  in  '  interviewing  the 
spirits.'  I  nnderstand  the  like  to 
be  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  many  other  towns,  small  as  well 
as  large  (New  York  being  a  con- 
spicuous example),  in  the  United 
States. 

A  most  unexpected  revelation  of 
another  kind  has  been  made  by 
the  perusal  of  the  recently-published 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiritualtsnij 
by  Mr.  D.  D.  Home,  reputed  in  the 
outer  world  as  the  Arch-priest  of 
this  new  religion ;  who,  professing 
an  earnest  desire  to  purify  the 
system  from  '  the  seething  mass  of 
folly  and-  imposture  which  every 
attempt  ai  examination  discloses,^  de- 
votes not  less  than  200  octavo  pages 
to  such  an  exposure  of  the  '  Delu- 
sions,' the  'Absurdities,'  and  the 
*  Trickeries '  of  Modem  Spiritualism, 
as,  if  made  by  any  Scientific  op. 
ponent,  would  have  most  assuredly 
subjected  him  to  a  crushing  fire  of 
the  most  tremendous  expletives 
that  even  Spiritualistic  language 
(choice  samples  of  which  I  shall 
presently  give)  can  convey.  No 
unprejudiced  reader  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Home's  pages, 
without  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  the  honest  believers,  who  (to 
use  his  words)  '  accept  nothing  aa 
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proof  which  leaves  the  tiniest  loop- 
hole for  the  entrance  of  doubt ;  who 
try  all  medinms  and  all  epirits  by 
the  strictest  tests ;  who  remse  to  be 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  or 
swayed  by  partisanship/  are  few 
indeed  in  comparison,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  knavish  impostors 
who  practise  on  the  folly  and  cre- 
dulity of  their  victims,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  gobe^mouches  who 
(as  Mr.  Home  says)  *  swallow  what, 
ever  is  offered  them,  and  strain 
neither  at  camels  nor  at  gnats.' 

My  knowledge  has  been  further 
extended  by  an  elaborate  review  of 
my  Lectures,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Wallace  to  the  July  number  of  the 
QiMvuierly  Journal  of  Science,  As 
Mr.  Crookes  is  the  Editor  of  that 
journal,  I  may  fidrly  regard  this  re- 
view as  representing  his  own  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  who  continually  refers 
to  him ;  and  I  regard  it  as  a  very 
curious  revelation  of  the  state  of 
mind,  to  which  two  honest  men,  both 
highly  distinguished  in  the  Scientific 
world,  can  bring  themselves,  by 
continually  dwellmg  on  their  own 
conclusions,  and  discoursing  of 
them  only  with  sympathisers ;  with- 
out bringing  them  to  the  test  of 
cahn  discussion  with  other  men  of 
Science,  who  are  certainly  no  less 
competent  for  the  investigation  than 
themselves,  and  who  have  given  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  attention 
to  it.  According  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
no  one  who  really  examines  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favour,  can  honestly  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  facts  of  Mesmerism 
from  a  distance  and  of  clairvoyance ; 
or  can  fail  to  see,  with  Mr.  W.  him- 
self, that  Mr.  Hewes's  *  Jack,'  who 
was  so  completely  detected  in  Man- 
chester that  his  patron  at  once  gave 
him  up,  was  all  the  while  a  genuine 


clairvoyant.  And  so,  everyone  wha 
cannot  see,  as  Mr.  W.  does,  that  the 
flowers,  fruits,  &c.  *  produced '  at 
Spiritualistic  seances,  are  'demon- 
strably not  brought  in  by  the  me- 
diums,' is  open  to  the  charge  of 
wilfully  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
most  conclusive  proofs.  Further, 
taking  his  cue  from  Mr.  Crookes, 
who  six  years  ago  rebuked  men  of 
Science  generally,  for  their  *  refusal 
to  institute  a  Scientific  investigation 
into  the  existence  and  nature  of  facts 
asserted  by  so  many  competent  and 
credible  witnesses,  and  which  they 
are  so  freely  invited  to  examine  when 
and  where  they  plea^e,^^  Mr.  Wallace 
charges  the  Periodical  Press  with 
being  in  *a  conspiracy  of  silence  "^ 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  what  he 
regards  as  important  and  well- 
established  truth. 

Reserving  for  another  place'  my 
reply  to  the  g^ve  imputations  which 
Mr.  Wallace  (endorsed  by  the  edi- 
torial authority  of  Mr.  Crookes)  has 
cast  upon  myself  personally,  I  shall 
now  place  before  the  readers  ofFraser 
a  series  of  Psychological  Curiosities 
collected  from  the  three  sources 
just  indicated;  and  as  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Crookes  and  Wallace 
will  continually  recar  in  this  con- 
nection, I  think  it  well  to  explain 
my  reason  for  so  frequently  intro- 
ducing them. 

Appreciating  most  highly  the 
beautiful  discoveries  recently  made 
in  Physical  Science  by  Mr.  Crookes,. 
and  the  large  and  varied  additions 
to  Biological  knowledge  and  doc- 
trine made  at  different  times  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  I  cannot  blind  myself  to 
the  fact  that  the  very  Scientific 
distinction  they  have  so  deservedly 
acquired,  is  doing  great  injury  to 
the  cause  which  I  maintain  to  be 
that  of  Reason  and  Common  Sense. 


'  It  would  Boem  that  there  is  no  longer  the  same  disposition  to  admit  Scientific^ 
inquirers  to  Spiritualistic  stances.  Thinj^s  do  not  j^o  so  well  when  sceptics  are  present ; 
and  while  Mr.  Home  rebukes  those  who  would  exclude  all  but  the  '  faithful,'  his  Reviewer 
Bays  that  *  all  sitters  in  circle,  and  communicants  with  the  spirit-world,  find  it  necessary 
to  restrict  the  company  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  one  anotlier,  or  of  one  marked 
form  of  thought,  or  degree  of  moral  development.' 

*  The  forthcoming  new  edition  of  my  Lectures. 
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In  the  United  States  more  particu- 
larlj — whore,  since  the  death  of 
Professor  Hare,  who  thought  he  had 
obtained  precise  expei'imerUal  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  not  a 
single  Scientific  man  of  note  (so  far 
as  1  am  aware)  has  joined  the  Spiri- 
tnalistic  ranks — the  names  of  the 
'  eminent  British  scientists '  Messrs. 
Crookes  and  Wallace  are  a  *  tower 
of  strength.'  And  it  consequently 
becomes  necessary  for  me,  if  I  take 
any  farther  part  in  the  discussion, 
to  wider  mine  that  *  tower ; '  by  show- 
ing that  in  their  investigation  of 
this  subject,  they  have  followed 
methods  which  are  thoroughly  un- 
scientific,  and  have  been  led  bv 
their  *  prepossession '  to  accept  with 
implicit  faith  a  number  of  state- 
ments which  ought  to  be  rejected 
as  completely  untrustworthy. 

My  call  to  take  such  a  part — 
which  1  would  most  gladly  lay 
aside  for  the  Scientific  investigations 
which  afford  me  the  purest  and 
most  undisturbed  enjoyment —  seems 
to  me  the  same  as  is  made  upon 
^very  member  of  the  Profession  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to 
cure  or  to  mitigate  bodily  disease. 
Theoretical  and  experimental  studies 
extendiog  over  forty  years,  have 
given  me  what  I  honestly  believe 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  to  be 
a  rather  unusual  power  of  dealing 
with  this  subject.  Since  tJie  appear- 
ance of  my  Lectures,  I  have  received 
a  large  number  of  public  assurances 
that  they  are  doing  good  service  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  a  noxious 
mental  Epidemic  in  this  country; 
and  I  have  been  privately  informed 
of  several  instances,  in  which  per- 
sons who  had  been  '  bitten '  by  this 
malady,  have  owed  their  recovery 
to  my  treatment.  Looking  to  the 
danger  which  threatens  us  from  the 
United  States,  of  an  importation  of 
a  real  Spiritualistic  mania,  far  more 
injurious  to  our  mental  welfare,  than 
that  of  the  Colorado  Beetle  will  be 
to  our  material  interests,  I  should 


be  untrue  to  my  own  convictions  of 
duty  if  I  did  not  do  what  in  me  lies 
to  prevent  it.  I  know  too  well  that 
I  thus  expose  myself  to  severe  ob-. 
loquy,  which  (as  I  am  not  pecu- 
liarly thick-skinned)  will  be  very 
unpleasant  to  mjself,  and  unfortu- 
nately still  more  so  to  some  who  are 
nearly  connected  with  me.  But  I 
am  content  to  brave  all,  if  I  can  con- 
sole myself  with  the  belief  that  this 
expose  will  be  of  the  least  service, 
either  to  individuals  or  to  society 
at  large. 

That  I  do  not  take  an  exagger- 
ated  view  of  the  danger,  will  appear, 
I  think,  from  the  following  citeitions 
fix)m  Mr.  Home's  book : 

In  dealing  with  Spiritualism,  it  is  the 
custom  of  a  certain  class  of  weak  minds  to 
break  loose  from  all  restraint.  Keason 
being  weak  and  enthusiasm  strong,  the 
very  thought  of  communion  with  the  dwel- 
lers in  another  world  appears  to  intoxicate 
these  unfortunates  almost  to  madness. 
Their  vagaries  are  often  scarcely  dis* 
tinguishable  from  those  beheld  in  mad- 
hotises  or  at  the  wilder  kind  of  reTival 
meetings.  The  disease  manifests  itself  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  the  men  and 
women  attacked  by  it,  pin  themselves  to 
a  particular  delusion,  with  a  fanatical 
tenacity  which  nothing  can  affect. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Home 
speaks  of  '  the  wild  dances  in 
which  "  mediums  "  (generally 
females)  indulge  under  the  in- 
fluence of  imaginary  Indian  con- 
trols.' 

Can  anything  be  a  stronger  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  '  Epi- 
demic Delusion,'  than  this  repro- 
duction of  the  *  Dancing  Mania ' 
under  a  different  form  of  'posses- 
sion  r 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPIEITUALISM. 

As  Moses  Sd  Son  kept  a  poet,  so 
does  Spiritualism  now  keep  a  philo- 
sopher— a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford 
— who,  speculating  profoundly  on 
the  constitution  of  Matter,  has  re- 
cently announced  his  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  logical  distinction 
whatever  between  Matter  and  Spirit ; 
and  that  there  is,  consequently,  no« 
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tiling  at  all  difficult  to  believe,  either 
in  the  '  materialisation '  of  departed 
spirits  who  return  to  earth,  or  in 
the  *  (fematerialisation '  and  *  remate- 
rialisation '  of  solid  fleshly  bodies. 
Hence  he  considers  it  to  be  trne, 
not  only  of  the  mind,  bnt  of  the 
body,  that 

Stone  wallB  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 

a  doctrine  that  will  prove  extremely 
convenient  to  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions,  if  only  they  can  get 
'  the  spirits '  to  help  them  out. 
And  the  passage  of  Mrs.  Guppy 
through  either  Vie  walls,  the  closed 
doors,  the  shuttered  windows,  the 
floor  beneath,  or  the  roof  and  ceil- 
ings above,  is  to  be  regarded  as, 
though  somewhat  unusual,  a  per- 
fectly '  natural '  phenomenon.^ 

Now  this  reasoning  seems  to  me 
80  transparently  fallacious,  as  not 
to  require  wasting  many  words 
upon  it.  Even  if  we  accept,  as 
f^kraday  showed  an  inclination  to 
do,  the  physical  doctrine  of  Bosco- 
▼ich,  that  what  we  call  a  'material' 
body  is  nothing  else  than  an  aggre- 
gation of  'centres  of  force,' — and 
if  we  psychologically  refine  down 
matter,  as  John  S.  Mill  did,  into  '  a 
permanent  possibility  of  sensation,' 
— I  cannot  see  that  this  carries  us 
one  single  step  towards  the  M.A.'s 
deduction.  For  the  very  foundation 
of  our  conception  of  'matter'  is 
the  sense  of  resistance  which  we  ex- 
perience when  we  press  some  part 
of  our  body  against  it ;  and  as  we 
cannot  take  any  such  cognisance  of 
•spirit,'  we  cannot  conceive  of  it  as 
having  anything  in  common  with 
matter ; — ^the  two  remaining,  justas 
they  always  have  been,  'logically 
distinct  entities.' 

If  this  be  a  fiskir  sample  of  the 
result  of  the  philosophic  teaching 
imparted  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
fora,  the  sooner  that  teaching  is 
reformed,  the  better  for  Common 
Sense  and  Rationality. 


AMEKITIES   OF   SPIRITrALISM. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  Spirit- 
ualists that  if  their  New  Religion 
does  not  supersede  Christianity,  it 
is  at  any  rate  to  supplement  it,  by 
carrying  its  teachings  to  a  higher 
development,  and  by  thus  leading  to 
the  earlier  prevalence  of  that  uni- 
versal reign  of  peace  and  goodwill,, 
which  Christianity  has  as  yet  failed 
to  bring  about.  So  far,  however^ 
is  the  practice  of  '  professing ' 
Spiritualists  from  being  much 
better  in  this  particular  than  that 
of  '  professing '  Christians,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  worse ;  instead  of 
being  '  slow  to  anger '  and  *  forsak- 
ing wrath,'  there  are  Spiritualists 
who  carry  on  their  controversies, 
even  among  themselves,  with  most 
reprehensible  bitterness ;  while  even 
the  Scientific  advocates  of  the 
system,  whose  position  should  place 
them  above  peraonal  animosity, 
cannot  find  decent  language  to  put 
down  a  troublesome  sceptic,  who 
imputes  to  them  nothing  worse  than 
a  too  easy  credulity. 

Thus  Mr.  Homo's  book  afibrds 
an  ample  store  of  verj-  choice 
samples  of  vituperative  eloquence^ 
directed  —  not  against  Scientific 
sceptics,  for  these  he  treats  with  a 
marked  consideration  which  Mr. 
Wallace  might  well  imitate — but 
against  certain  Spiritualists,  whom 
he  regards  (for  reasons  not  8tated)« 
with  a  very  unchristian  hostility. 
One  of  these  is  Colonel  Olcott,  of  New 
York,  President  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  presently.  This  gentleman 
has  lately  published  a  book  called 
People  from  the  Other  Worlds 
dedicated  to  Messrs.  Crookes  and 
Wallace  ;  giving  an  account  of 
the  '  materialisations  '  of  the  Eddy 
Brothers,  which  Mr.  Home  utterly 
discredits.  Of  this  book  Mr.  Home 
says  that  '  it  is  ten  times  more 
meaningless  than  the  gospel  of 
Mormon,    or    the    speculations    of 


•  'if  there  Any  inch  thing  as  Matter?'   By  Mj\..  (Oxon.).    Human   Nature  for 
Majr  1877. 
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Joanna  Southcote ;'  that  '  seldom 
before  have  human  minds  been  as- 
tonished at  such  utterances;'  and 
that  while  *  other  productions  of  the 
kind  infest  Spiritual  hterature,  there 
are  few  which  display  such  an  utter 
lack  of  principle,  such  a  happy 
audacity  in  assertion,  or  so  complete 
a  disregard  of  facts.' 

Of  course,  Mr.  Home  will  *  catch 
it '  in  his  turn  from  the  Spiritualis- 
tic critics  of  his  book.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
only  review  of  it  that  I  have  seen  :^ 

Mr.  Home  can  have  no  pretence  whatever 
to  occupy  that  lofty  and  interior  plane  ftrom 
which  Spiritualism  proper  is  capable  of 
being  apprehended.  He  is  simply  a  phe> 
nomenal  medium ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  this  class  contains  any  of  those  gifted 
with  glowing  inspiration,  placid  wisdom, 
or  pure  disinterestedness.  .  .  .  The  clay  of 
human  mortality  is  attached  to  him  ffo 
firmly,  that  not  for  one  moment  does  he  soar 
into  the  higher  realm  of  spiritual  light  and 
principles  [which  is,  of  course,  inhabited  by 
his  critic].  .  .  .  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr. 
Home  has  been  most  cruelly  attacked  by  a 
legion  of  opponents,  who  have  had  to  in- 
vent most  varied  excuses  for  being  his  im- 
placable foes.  Strangely  enough,  these  ad- 
versaries are,  most  of  them,  in  the  same 
sphere  of  Spiritual  activity  with  himself. 
They  are  mediums — physical  or  phenome- 
nal mediums— K)f  one  land  or  another,  and 
therefore  brought  into  close  juxtaposition 
with  their  elder  brother.  .  .  .  This  inflated 
selfishness  only  leads  to  mutual  detraction 
and  evil-speaking,  which,  when  reproduced 
and  carried  from  country  to  country, 
becomes  a  perfect  host  of  devils,  sufficient 
to  goad  to  madness  anyone  who  livo^  on 
the  plane  of  their  action.  ...  The  whole 
proceeding  is  an  instructive  illustration  of 
the  too  extended  development  of  physical 
modiumship,  unsanctified  by  spiritual  love 
and  unselfish  beneficence. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Home  person- 
ally ;  now  for  his  book : 

Take  the  book  as  a  whole,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  it  is  a  superficial  compilation 
without  an  original  tnought  or  inspired 
purpose,  and,  as  all  such  performances  are, 
It  is  charmingly  illogical. 

See  how  these  Spiritualists  love 
one  another! 

I  now  turn  to  Mr.  Wallace,  an 


old  friend  with  whom  I  haTB  never 
had  the  slightest  personal  disagree- 
ment,  except  that  which  has  arisen 
(on  his  side)  out  of  our  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subjects  discussed 
in  my  Lectures. 

In  the  Review  of  these  Lectures  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  Mr. 
Wallace  charges'me  with  *  complete 
misrepresentations  of  the  opinions 
of  his    opponents,'    with    making 

*  vague  general  assertions,  without  a 
particle  of  proof  offered,  or  which 
can  be  offered ; '  and,  what  is  far 
worse,  with  wilful  and  repeated 
suppressio  veri.  One  passage  in 
particular,  reflecting  upon  what  I 
considered  Mr.  Wallace's  too  ready 
acceptance  of  *  the  slenderest  evi- 
dence of  the  greatest  marvels,*  is 
denounced  byMr.  W.,^r5^,  as  'anut- 
terly  unjustifiable  remark ; '  second- 
ly j  as  not  having  '  even  the  shadow 
of  a  foundation ; '  and  thirdly  (when 
he  has  worked  himself  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion), as  a  ^reckless  accusation,, 
which  he  cannot  adequately  cha- 
racterise without  using  language 
which  he  would  not  wish  to  use.* 
The  terrific  force  of  this  last  dread- 
ful denunciation  (equivalent  to  the 
Speaker's  fearftil  threat  of  *  naming  ^ 
an  Honourable  Member)  makes  me 
thankful  that,  as  Spiritiuilism  is  not 

et  a  dominant  power  in  the  State, 
can  at  present  be  only  morally 

*  pilloried.*  Looking,  however,  to 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  minis- 
ter who  was  hanged  during  the 
Salem  epidemic,  for  having  dared 
to  call  in  question  the  very  exist- 
ence of  witchcraft,  I  cannot  con- 
template without  a  shudder  the 
doom  that  might  be&ll  me  if  I  were 
put  on  trial  for  my  Spiritualistic 
heresy,  with  Messrs.  Crookes  and 
Wallace  for  my  Judges,  the  Oxford 
M.A.  as  Attorney-General  for  the 
prosecution,  and  Mrs.  Gxippy  Volck- 
man  as  the  principal  witness  against 
me ! 


I 


*  Human  Natute^  a  Monthly  Jounud  qfZoistic  Science,  Maj  1877. 
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Haying  introdnced  these  ciiations 
-merelj  as  choice  samples  of  the 
*  Amenities  of  Spiritualism/  which 
remind  one  of  the  '  brief  instruc- 
tions giyen  to  the  counsel  for  a 
defendant — '  No  case  ;  abuse  the 
plaintiffs  attorney' — I  pass  on  to 
the  next '  curiosity.' 

WHAT  MB.  WALLACE  MEANS  BY  '  DEMON- 
STBATION.' 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the 
subject  of  Evidence,  knows  per- 
fectly well,  that  to  ^  demonstrate ' 
a  certain  proposition,  is,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  defined  it,  Ho  establish, 
«o  as  to  exclude  possibility  of  doubt 
or  denial ; '  the  tyjpe  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning  being  tho  Mathe- 
matical, in  which  every  step  in  the 
deductive  process  is  so  completely 
indubitable — either  the  contrary,  or 
anything  else  than  the  proposition 
afi&rmed,  being  'unthinkable,' — that 
we  have  as  firm  an  assurance  of 
the  final  Q.E.D.,  as  we  have  of  the 
Axioms  from  which  we  first  started. 

No  evidence  as  to  either  Scientific 
or  ordinary  &x;ts,  can  be  in  the 
strict  sense  '  demonstrative ; '  for  it 
is  open  to  various  sources  of  fallacy, 
such  as  errors  of  ohservaiiony  errors 
of  ifUerpretationy  and  errors  (inten- 
tional or  unintentional)  of  staie- 
metU.  But  what  we  ordinanly 
proceed  upon  in  the  formation  of 
our  convictions,  is  a  concurrence 
of  testimony  given  by  competent 
and  disinterested  witnesses,  which, 
if  it  does  not  ahsolutely  '  exclude 
possibility  of  doubt  or  denial,'  does 
so  to  such  a  degree  as  to  establish 
the  highest  moral  probaMlity  that 
the  case  admits  of.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  reasonable 
ground  for  doubt,  either  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  testimony  for  the 
establishment  of  the/oc/i^m  pro- 
hand/wm^  or  as  to  its  trustvoorthiness 
{which  may  be  questioned,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  intentional  deceit, 
but  on  mauy  others),  it  would 
altogether    confuse    the    meaning 


of    terms,  to   call    such    evidence 
'  demonstrative.' 

This,  however,  is  what  Mr. 
Wallace  has  repeatedly  done ; 
charging  nxe  with  ^ilMl/shutting 
my  own  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to 
hide  from  the  eyes  of  others,  what 
he  considers  the  demonstrative 
evidence  in  favour  of  certain  pro- 
positions ;  which  evidence,  so  far 
from  being  free  from  '  the  possibility 
of  doubt  or  denial,'  appears  to  me 
open  to  question  on  every  one  of 
X  ground  I  have  just  sScified. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  '  SpirituiiJistic  '  production  of 
flowers,  fruits,  <fec.,  in  dark  seances , 
which  is  now  one  of  the  commonest 
•mediumistic'  performances,  should, 
even  more  than  the  moving  of 
tables  and  the  production  of  '  raps,' 
be  regarded  as  so  completely  ex 
rerum  naturd,  as  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  mere  piece 
of  jugglery,  which  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation must  detect ;  the  fia>ct 
of  its  non-detection  merely  showing 
that  the  investigation  has  not  been 
complete.  There  can  be  only  two 
hypotheses  about  the  matter : 
either  that  the  fruit,  flowers,  &c., 
have  been  brought  into  the  room 
by  the  *  medium,'  or  by  some  confede- 
rate ;  or  that  they  nave  been  de- 
materialised,  that  is,  resolved  into 
their  component  atoms,  which, 
after  passing  tlirough  either  walls, 
doors,  or  window-panes,  have  not 
only  come  together  again  in  their 
original  forms,  but,  in  the  case  of 
living  bodies,  have  renewed  their 
vital  activity.  Of  course,  if  we 
believe  this  possible  of  live  eels  or 
lobsters,  we  may  believe  it  also  of 
Mrs.  Guppy.  But  to  myself,  the 
one  is  as  inconceivable  as  the  other ; 
and  even  Mr.  D.  D.  Home,  who  has 
witnessed  many  instances  in  which 
this  'passage  of  matter  through 
matter '  was  said  to  have  occurred, 
agrees  with  me  in  considering  that 
they  '  could  one  and  all  be  explain- 
ed by  less  far-fetched  theories.' 
(Op.  dt,  p.  351.)    Yet  Mr.  Wallace 
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complains  of  my  not  accepting  the 
flowers  and  fruits  '  produced '  in  his 
own  drawing-room,  and  those  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope  at  Florence 
(related  in  the  Dialectical  JReport), 
as  *  demonstrably  not  brought  by 
the  medium.' 

I  shall  now,  with  Mr.  Home's 
assistance,  inquire  into  the  proba- 
tive value  of  each  of  these  cases. 

Let  me  give  (says  Mr,  Home,  op.  dt.  p. 
352)  Jill  idea  of  how  the  bringing  fruit,  fish, 
&e.  into  a  darkened  room  is  often  accom- 
plished. The  expectant  circle,  we  will 
suppose,  is  scatetl  round  the  table.  The 
stream  of  harmony  gushes  forth  as  usual. 
Presently  the  *  medium '  (generally  a  lady 
— ladies'  dresses  offer  such  facilities  for 
concealment)  feels  and  announces  the  pre- 
tence of  the  *  spirits.'  She  commences  to 
speculate  as  to  what  they  will  bring.  •  Let 
m(;  seel  at  our  last  seance  the  deiir  spirits 
brought  in  some  cabbages.  Suppose  they 
were  to  bring  lilies  of  the  vuUey  this  time, 
how  nice  that  would  be  I  Oh,  dear  no! 
We  must  not  ask  for  lilies  of  the  valley. 
Let  us  think  of  something  else.  What  woxild 
any  of  you  like?' 

Naturally  a  voice  proceeds  from  some 
one  in  the  circle,  */  would  like  to  have 
lilies  of  the  valley.' 

The  *  medium '  enei^etically  repudiates 
the  suggestion.  '  Perhaps  the  dear  spirits 
could  not  bring  them.  Why  will  you  ask 
for  such  out-of-the-way  things?'* 

*  If  they  bring  lilies  of  the  valley,  I  shall 
consider  it  a  test.' 

The  next  instant  a  scattering  sound  is 
heard.  A  'spirit-voice'  probably  announces 
*  We  have  brought  you  the  lilies,  since  you 
wish  for  them  so  much.*  And,  sure 
enough,  on  a  light  being  struck,  the  table  is 
found  strewed  with  the  flowers  in  question. 
And  the  next  issue  of  some  spiritual  jour- 
nal  describes,   as  a   'good  test,'  that  'at 

Mrs.  's  seance^  a  few  days  ago,  Mr. 

A.  wished  for  some  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley, which  the  spirits  *  instantly  brought.' 
(^>/>.  ci7.  p.  353.) 

This  *  suggestive  '  method  is  well 
known  to  be  employed  by  conjurors; 
who  can  *  force  a  card '  upon  the  most 
unwilling  victim,  or  compel  him  to 
select  out  ofa  dozen  or  two  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, the  one  suitable  for  his 
trick.     The  only  difference  is,  that 


the  suggestion  is  conveyed  orally  in 
the  one  case,  and  presented  visuallj 
in  the  other.  But,  beside  this  un- 
conscious confederacy,  there  is 
full  opportunity  for  the  intentional 
complicity  which  Serjeant  Cox  has 
exposed  in  the  case  of  the  *  material- 
isation '  imposture ;  and  not  even 
members  of  the  &mily  or  the  most 
intimate  friends  can  be  in  strictness 
regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of  sus- 
picion. Clever  as  they  are,  however, 
'  mediums  '  are  sometimes  caught  in 
their  own  trap. 

I  recall  an  instance  (sajs  I^Ir.  Home) 
in  which  alx)ut  half-a-pint  of  gooseberries 
were  thrown  on  a  table  in  the  dark. 
•  There,'  cried  the  '  medium,'  '  is  not  that 
a  beautiful  manifestation  ?  Don't  you 
think  it  is  perfectly  astonishing?*  A  burst 
of  indignation  ensued  when  the  two  other 
persons  present  'could  find  nothing  as- 
tonishing in  it.'  *  What !  *  said  the  wonder, 
'  you  think  I  had  the  berries  in  my  pocket, 
do  you  ? '  And  to  prove  the  honesty  of  all 
this  wrath,  the  said  pocket  was  turned  inside 
out.  Alas,  for  the  result !  The  •  medium ' 
had  forgotten  the  little  withered  ends  [of 
the  corolla]  which  adhere  to  the  goose- 
berry. At  least  a  dozen  of  these  were  dis- 
entombed from  the  depths  of  that  pocket 

The  '  medium,'  however,  was 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion :  *  Evil 
spirits  must  have  placed  them  there ! ' 

Does  Mr.  Wallace  accept  this 
explanation  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  It 
is  surely  just  as  likely  as  the 
'  dematerialisation '  itself. 

Now  it  will  scarcely  be  believed 
that  in  Mr.  Wallace's  own  case  no 
precautions  whatever  had  been  em- 
ployed  !  The  *  medium '  was  Miss 
Nichol  (of  whom  more  anon)  ;  and 
the  production  took  place  for  the 
first  time,  and  '  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  her  development.'  The  only 
shred  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Wallace  that  the  flowers  and  ferns 
had  not  been  brought  in  by  the 
'medium,'  consists  in  what  he  asserts 
to  have  been  their  condition, — they 
being  'all  absolutely  fresh  as  if  just 
gathered  from  a  conservatory,  and 


*  Provided  always  (says  Mr.  Home)  they  are  in  season.     The  '  spirits'  never   bring 
flowers  which  are  out  of  season,  or  the  prodocts  of  distant  lands. 
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covered  with  a  fine  cold  dew.'  This, 
in  Mr.  Wallace's  opinion,  made  it  *  ab- 
solutely impossible  '  for  Miss  Nicliol 
to  have  kept  them  concealed  about 
her  person  *in  a  very  warm  gas- 
lighted  room  four  hours  before  the 
flowers  appeared.'  Now  granting 
Mr.  Wallace's  testimony  on  this  point 
— as  to  which  I  fully  admit  that  he 
was  specially  qualified  to  judge — to 
have  been  entirely  unbiassed,  there 
is  one  little  defect  in  his  narrative, 
which,  as  will  presently  appear, 
seriously  impairs  its  probative  value. 
The  whole  thing  happened  more  than 
ten  years  ago ;  and  such  a  triviality 
as  Miss  N.'s  liaving  left  the  room 
during  these  four  hours,  or  having 
had  an  opera-cloak  brought-in  to 
prevent  her  feeling  chilly  (it  being 
mid- winter),  may  have  escaped  Mr. 
Wallace's  attention  at  the  time, 
or  slipped  his  memory  since.  But 
even  taking  the  case  exactly  as  Mr. 
Wallace  puts  it,  what  is  the  proof  of 
his  '  absolute  impossibility '  ?  Ever}-- 
one  has  seen  conjurors  tumble  piles 
of  bouquets  out  of  a  hat,  in  which  it 
was  *  absolutely  impossible '  that 
they  could  have  been  all  contained. 
And  most  people  who  have  been 
long  in  India,  have  seen  the  cele- 
brated *  tree  trick,'  which,  as  de- 
ficribed  to  me  by  several  of  our  most 
distinguished  Civilians  and  Scientific 
ofl&cers,  is  simply  the  greatest  marvel 
I  ever  heard  of.  That  a  mango-tree 
should  first  shoot  up  to  a  height  of 
six  inches,  from  a  grass-plot  to 
which  the  conjurors  had  no  previous 
access,  beneath  an  inverted  cylin- 
drical basket  whose  emptiness  has 
been  previously  *  demonstrated,'  and 
that  this  tree  should  appear  to 
g^w  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  under  a 
succession  of  taller  and  yet  taller 
baskets,  quite  beats  Miss  Nichol. 
Does  Mr.  Wallace  attribute  this  io 
'  spiritual  agency,*  in  like  manner  as 
Mr.  Benjamin  Coleman  insists  that 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Maskelyne,  in 
spite  of  their  disclaimer,  *  are  the 
best  of  living  mediums  for  the  pro- 


duction of  physical  effects  ?'  Or,  like 
the  world  in  general,  and  the  per- 
formers of  the  *  tree  trick  '  in  parti- 
cular, does  he  regard  it  as  a  piece  of 
clever  jngglery  ?  If  the  former,  we 
are  free  to  entertain  our  own  opinion 
of  the  healthful  condition  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  mind.  If  the  latter,  what 
is  the  probative  value  of  the  *  de- 
monstrative '  performance  in  !Mr. 
W.'s  drawing-room  ? 

But  now  for  the  other  case  spe- 
cially cited  by  Mr.  WaDace,  that 
of  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope.  Here  the 
*  medium's '  dress  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  Mrs.  Trollope  before 
the  sea7ice  began,  and  a  previous 
search  of  the  room  had  been  made 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  party. 
Now,  considering  how  cleverly  (as 
will  be  presently  shown)  the  con- 
cealment of  the  *  properties  '  re- 
quired for  *  spirit  materialisation  ' 
can  be  managed  by  ingenious  ladies, 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  the  examination  of  Miss  Nichol's 
dress  had  been  effected  by  an  ex- 
perienced female  searcher ;  and  the 
assistance  of  a  clever  detective 
might  have  been  a  useful  help  to 
the  gentlemen  -  searchers  of  the 
room.  But  even  if  all  these  pre- 
cautions had  been  adopted,  a  trick 
so  simple  that  (as  M.  Robin  the 
conjuror  said)  *  it  makes  one  laugh 
to  see  how  easily  people  can  be 
deceived,'  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  get  over  the  little 
difficulty. 

In  the  case  of  a  *  medium '  known 
to  Mr.  Home  {op.  cit.  p.  353),  *  in 
more  than  one  instance,  after  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  her  dress 
had  been  made,  flowers,  and  even 
small  branches  of  shrubs  with  the 
leaves  attached,  were  brought — in 
total  darkness,  of  course.'  One 
evening,  however,  a  gentleman  who 
had  come  too  late  to  be  admitted 
to  the  seance,  but  to  whom,  after 
its  conclusion,  one  of  the  little 
'  spirit-branches '  had  been  given 
to  examine,  happened  to  notice  a 
leaf  hanging  from  the  lower  part 
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of  the  red  opera-cloak  worn  by  the 
'  medium  ; '  and,  finding  that  it 
corresponded  exactly  with  the 
leaves  of  the  twig  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  caught  up  the  cloak,  and 
showed  to  all  present  that  the 
'  Spiritual '  productions  had  been 
concealed  in  its  lining.  And  *  it  was 
thenremembered  that  the  "  medium" 
had,  after  being  searched,  com- 
plained of  feeling  chilly,  and  had 
requested  permission  to  put  on  the 
red  opera-cloak  which  she  had  left 
(quite  promiscuously,  of  course)  in 
the  hall.' 

Thus,  in  addition  to  a  Tery  tho- 
rough search  alike  of  the  *  medium  ' 
and  of  the  apartment,  before  the 
seance,  it  would  be  essential  that 
after  its  commencement  nothing 
should  he  hroughi  in. 

Even  this  precaution,  however, 
would  not  suffice  to  *  demonstrate ' 
the  *  Spiritual '  introduction  of  the 
articles  in  question.  For  there 
would  remain  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  confederacy^  which,  says 
Mr.  Home,  'plays  a  great  part  on 
these  occasions.'  'I  have  known 
of  cases,'  he  continues,  *  where  ser- 
vants of  the  house  were  bribed  into 
acting  as  accomplices.'  And  Ser- 
jeant Cox,  speaking  of  the  'mate- 
rialisation '  performance,  refers  to 
'  people  who  knew  it  was  a  trick, 
and  lent  themselves  to  it.* 

The  lesson  (continues  Serjeant  Cox)  to  be 
learned  from  all  this  [the  system  of  cheat- 
ing he  has  honestly  exposed]  is,  that  no 
phenomena  should  be  accepted  as  genuine, 
that  are  not  produced  under  strict  test 
conditions.  Investigators  should  be  satisjied 
vnth  no  evidence  short  of  the  very  best  that 
the  circumstances  will  "permit. 

I  fepl  sure,  therefore,  that,  as  an 
experienced  Criminal  judge,  Ser- 
jeant Cox  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying,  that,  in  the  case  now  under 
discussion,  the  only  *  test  condition' 
that  could  be  considered  'demon- 
strative,' would  be  a  careful  search 
of  ei'cry  individual  admiUed  to  the 
seance.  Such  a  test,  however, 
would    probably    be    objected    to 


by  Mr.  Wallace,  as  showing 
unreasonable  degree  of  suspicion, 
which  might  deter  the  'dear 
spirits '  from  favouring  the  seance 
with  their  gifts ;  and  he  would 
argue  that  failure  under  such  '  rigid 
conditions  '  proved  nothing  against 
the  genuineness  of  successes 
obtained  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  But  I  believe  that 
the  Common  Sense  of  such  as  have 
not  surrendered  it  to  the  Spiritual- 
istic *  prepossession,'  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Wallace's  '  demonstration  '  is  no 
demonstration  at  all ;  and  that, 
until  some  better  shall  have  been 
given,  we  are  fully  justified  in 
deeming  it  more  probable  that 
there  is  imposture  somewhere,  than 
that  'matter  can  pass  through 
matter.' 

That  there  is  good  ground  for  sus- 
pecting even  Ladies  who  are  above 
receiving  money  as  professional 
'mediums,'  of  occasionally  amus- 
ing themselves  in  this  way,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  deception,  I 
pointed  out  in  my  Lectures,  as  a 
probability  well  known  to  Medical 
practitioners ;  of  which  Mr.  Wallace 
has  Tiot  had,  what  I  have  had, 
personal  experience.  And  I  shall 
now  give  the  particulars  of  a 
case  of  this  kind,  referred  to  in  my 
second  Lecture,  my  account  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question 
by  Mr.  Wallace. 

In  his  zeal  to  defend  a  ^Lady 
medium,'  whom  he  considers  that 
I  have  most  unjustly  aspersed,  Mr. 
Wallace  suggests  that  my  informant 
'  manufactured  the  evidence ;'  asks 
for  *"  independent  testimony  that  the 
salt  was  not  applied  to  the  flowers 
after  they  appeared  at  the  sSance ; ' 
and  states  that  '  some  of  the 
flowers  were  sent  to  a  medical  man 
in  the  town,  and  that  no  trace  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  could  be 
detected.'  As  Mr.  Wallace  has  no 
reserve  about  the  case,  I  may  now 
say  that  the  'medium'  was  Mr. 
Wallace's    favourite    performer  — » 
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MissNichol,  afterwards  Mrs.  Guppy, 
and  now  Mrs.  Gruppy  Volckman — 
the  subject  of  the  celebrated  aerial 
transportation  from  her  house 
in  Highbury  Hill  Park  into  a 
flecurely  closed  room  in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street  ;  and  that  the 
seance  was  one  of  several  held  dur- 
ing the  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Belfast,  three  years  ago, 
in  a  house  into  which  Mrs.  Guppy 
had  been  received  as  a  guest.  Hav- 
ing myself  seen  one  of  the  hollyhocks 

*  produced'  on  that  occasion,  and 
having  learned  that  a  fraud  had 
been  chemically  detected  by  a  young 
gentleman  present  at  the  seanx^e,  I 
put  myself  into  communication 
"with  him ;  and  soon  received  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  what  had  passed, 
not  only  at  this,  but  at  a  previous 
seancCy  with  full  permission  to  pub- 
lish it.  The  following  verbatim  ex- 
tract from  this  statement,  which, 
having  lain  in  my  desk  for  more 
than    three    years,     has    not   been 

*  manufactured  '  to  meet  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's objections    (as     its    precise 

*  fit '  might  seem  to  suggest),  con- 
tains all  that  is  essential  to  the  case : 

Having  observed  [in  previous  seances'\ 
that  the  flowers  "were  sotied  in  wet  (dew 
does  not  soak  to  the  heart  of  a  flower),  I 
considered  that  the  dew  on  them  was 
artificially  produced ;  and  on  August  21  I 
mixed  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  with  the  water  on 
the  washstand  in  Mrs.  Guppy's  rooms. 

Sc/ince    No.    4,    August     23,    1874. — 

Fifteen   persons  sat;    of   these   five  were 

strangers,  viz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy,  and 

three  gentlemen  introduced  by  them,  one  a 

professed   medium.     The  candle   was  put 

t>ut,    and    the    table    began    to    oscillate 

"violently.    We  were  asked    to   wish  for 

three  kinds  of  flowers.    The   table    now 

Jolted  violently,  and  I  struck  some  matches. 

It  at  once  stopped.    Mrs.  Guppy  got  very 

angry,  and  said  it  was  as  much  as  to  say 

they  were  cheating.     Being  pacified,   the 

candle  was  again  extinguished,   after  we 

had  found  on  the  table  some  sand,  a  plant 

like    an  onion,    &c.     The    table    rocked 

violently,  and  scent  was  squirted  from  one 

of   the    mediums.     A    large   quantity  of 

flowers  were  thrown  from  tJeir  side  of  the 

table,    among    which    were    china-asters, 

which  I  took  out,  and,  having  wet  a  piece 


of  white  blotting-paper  with  the  *  dew  *  oflf 
them,  poured  some  ferrous  sulphato 
solution  on  it.  The  result  was  the  ordinary 
*  Prussian  blue '  colour.  A  spike  of  pink 
hollyhock  gave  a  very  decided  blue  colour. 
Similar  flowers  fresh  from  the  garden  gave 
no  reaction.  The  flowers  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  my  laboratory,  the  door  of  which 
was  not  locked,  till  the  morning  of  August 
25 ;  when  I  took  some  in  to  Dr.  Hodges, 
and  he  with  several  firiends  could  find  do 
trace  of  the  salt  in  them.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  been  present  at 
the  st-ancCy  and  who  had  taken  an  aster 
with  him  as  a  keepsake,  to  have  it  tested. 
He  writes  :  '  I  have  had  the  plants  analysed 
to-day  by  Professors  Delfs  of  Heidelberg 
and  Koscoe  of  Manchester.  The  asters 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  in  no  small  quantity 
either.'  I  believe  the  reason  Dr.  Hodges 
could  find  nothing  in  the  hollyhocks,  was 
that  the  fresh  flowers  had  been  substituted 
for  them  on  Monday  evening  (24th),  when 
everyone  was  from  home  at  Sir  J.  Lubbock's 
lecture,  except  the  mediums. 

Being  able  to  add,  from  inquiries 
I  have  made,   that    my  informant 
bears    an    unblemished    character, 
as  does  also  the  friend  to  whom  he 
refers,  I  ask,  which  is  the  more  to 
be  trusted — the  testimony  of  these 
two     gentlemen,    or     the    honesty 
of   Mrs.   Guppy.*'     It    will   be  ob- 
served that  we   have  here  no   evi- 
dence  whatever    that    the    flowers 
were  not  brought  in  by  the  medium  : 
while    the   immediate  detection   of 
the  salt  by  one  of  the  witnesses, 
and   the    subsequent    confirmatory 
testimony  of  the  other,  affords  the 
strongest  assurance  that  the  flowers 
had  been  watered  out  of  the  decan- 
ter  in    Mrs.    Guppy's    room  —  hy 
whom  ?     I  can  only  say,  as  an  ex- 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
that  I  have  not   the   least   doubt, 
supposing  this  to  have  been  a  case 
of  Poisoning,  as  to  the  verdict  that 
an  intelligent  jury  would  return. 

WHAT   MR.   WALLACE    DEEMS    *  EIGID 
CONDITIONS.' 

The  failure  of  each  of  the  three 
claimants  for  the  Burdin  prize,  as 
narrated  in  my  second  Lecture,  is 
thus  accoxmted-for  by  Mr.  Wallace : 
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The  reader  might  well  doubt  if 
offering  a  prize  for  reading  under 
rigid  condttionsy  was  an  adequate 
means  of  sifting  a  facnltj  so 
eminently  variable,  uncertain,  and 
delicate  as  clairvoyance  is  admitted 
to  be.'  Now  what  were  these  con- 
ditions ?  In  the  first  case,  Madlle. 
Emelie  was  not  permitted  to  ac- 
quaint herself  by  ordinary  vision 
with  the  contents  of  a  book  which 
she  was  to  read  with  her  occiput. 
In  the  second,  Madlle.  Pigeaire, 
whose  eyes  were  covered  by  a  black 
velvet  bandage,  was  required  to  read 
a  book  held  directly  opposite  Iter  face, 
and  was  not  permitted  to  hold  it 
for  herself  in  such  a  position  that 
she  could  see  it  downwards  beneath 
the  bandage.  And  in  the  thirds  M. 
Teste's  clairvoyante  was  not  allowed 
to  open  the  box  in  which  the  test 
lines  of  print  were  inclosed  ! — From 
these  examples  it  may  be  judged 
what  are  the  teste  which  Mr.  Wal- 
lace would  consider  adequate. 

WHAT  MESSRS.  WALLACE  AND  GROOKES 
REGARD  AS  'TRUSTWORTHY  TESTIMONY.' 

EveiTone  who  has  followed  the 
recent  history  of  Spiritualism,  has 
heard  of  the  exposure  of  the  Ameri- 
can *  Katie  Kmg,'  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  Lectures  as  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety.  It  is  well  known 
that  Robert  Dale  Owen  had  sent 
to  a  Boston  periodical  a  narra- 
tive of  the  'materialisation'  mani- 
festations, to  which  he  pledged  his 
credit;  that  when  this  exposure  took 
place,  he  tried  (in  vain)  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  his  narrative ; 
and  that  its  publication  so  distressed 
him,  as  tti  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  mental  and  bodily  illness  to 
which  he  succumbed  not  long  after- 
wards. Mr.  Home,  together  with 
(as  I  am  in  a  position  to  show)  the 
most  respectable  American  Spirit- 


ualists,   including    the    fiunily    of 
BiObert  Dale  Owen,   altogether  dis-^ 
own  her.     But  in  order  to  support 
the  charge  which  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Grookes  make  against  me,  of 
a  '  reprehensible  eagerness  to  accept 
and  retail  whatever  fEilsehoods  may 
be  circulated  against   mediums,'  a 
witness  is  brought  forward  to  re- 
habilitate 'Katie  King,'  by  giving 
the  results  of  a  re-investigation  of 
the  case  by  '  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  New  York  daily  press.' 
Now  who  is  this   re-investigator, 
whose  judgment  is  to  be  set  in  op- 
position to  the  verdict  of  the  Commit-* 
tee — composed  not  of  hostile  scep- 
tics, but  of  honest  Spiritualists — by 
which  the  case  was  originally  ex- 
amined P  None  other  thtm  the  very 
Colonel  Oloott,  whose  endorsement 
of  the  Eddy  imposture  has  drawn 
forth  Mr.  D.  D.  Home's  severest  re- 
probation. But  as  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Home's  is  aprejudiced  judgment, 
I  shall  call  Colonel  Olcott  himself 
as  a  witness  to  his  own  character. 
Among  other  vagaries  of  the  Theo- 
sophical   Society  of   which  he    is 
President,  is  the  despatch  of  a  newly 
a£Biliated  member  to  Tunis  and  Cairo, 
with  the  charge  to  find  and  bring 
back  an  '  African  sorcerer,  who  wil^ 
for  a  small  fee,  show  you  images 
of   the  dead,   and   enaole   you  to 
converse  with  them  in  an  audible 
voice.      They  will   walk   self-levi- 
tated  in    air;   climb   poles   which 
rest   upon  nothing,  until  they  go 
out  of  sight,  and  dismember  tnem- 
selves  even  to  decapitation  without 
injury.    .  .  .     You  have  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  introduce  to  Western  8ci^ 
entistSy  under  the  patronage,  restrict 
iions,  and  guarantees  of  a  Scientifio 
society y  those  proofs  of  occult  powers^ 
for  lack  of  which    they  have   been 
drifting   into    materialism    and    in^ 
fidelity.'^ 


«  I  give  this  extract  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Homo  (op.  cit.  p.  "247),  whom  I 
cau  scarcely  suppose  to  have  deliberately  forc^,  even  to  Macken  Colonel  Olcott,  what 
lie  puts  forwai\l  as  a  public  document.  And  I  may  add  that  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  in- 
formation I  have  received  direct  from  New  York ;  which,  without  at  all  calling  his 
honesty  in  question,  makes  it  clear  that  ha  is  the  very  type  of  those  gobt'imuehet 
who,  as  !Mr.  Home  says,  are  ready  to  swallow  anything  from  gnats  to  cameU.     . 
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The  inditer  of  this  precious  stii£f 
is  the  trustworthy  witness^  whose  as- 
snraiioe  that  he  has  proved  *  nnder 
the  most  rigid  test  conditions '  that 
*  Katie  King '  could  not  have  been 
personated  by  Eliza  White,  is  ad- 
duced by  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Crookes  in  support  of  the  above 
charge! 

MK.    CROOKES    AND     HIS     'SCIENTIFIC 

TESTS.' 

As  Mr.  Crookes  has  in  more  than 
'  one  instance  pledged  his  Scientific 
reputation  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  performances  of  *  mediums/  on 
the  strength  of  what  he  describes 
as  'scientific  tests/  i^e' yrohaiive 
value  of  these  tests  constitutes  a 
most  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry ; 
«,nd  the  following  history  will 
afiford  some  means  of  estimating 
this. 

About   three    years   ago,    there 
came  to   London   from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,   a    good-looking  young 
woman,  who,  having  come-out  as 
'a      physical     and     mental     test 
medium,'  and  having  in  that  capa- 
city made  the  tour  of  the  principal 
cities    and    towns   of    the   United 
^States,  gave  a  series  of  performances 
in  the  BEanover  Square  Booms,  at 
one  of  which  I  was  myself  present. 
A    short  preliminary  lecture   was 
given    by    a    gentlemanly-looking 
mian,  styling  himself '  Colonel '  Fay, 
whose  relation  to  the  lady  was  then 
'spoken  of  as  paternal,  though  else- 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  marital. 
The   'Colonel'   candidly  informed 
his    audience    that    he    purposely 
abstained    finom    saying     anything 
nbout  the  nature  of  the  '  mamfesta- 
tions ; '  he  did  not  claim  for  them 
^  '  Spiritualistio' character ;  on  the 
other    hand,  he    did  not    present 
them  as  conjuring  tricks.     He  left 
everyone  free  to  judge  for  himself 
or  herself: — as  the  showman  said 
to  the  little  girl,  it  was  '  whichever 
you  please,  my  pretty  dear.' 

The  performance  consisted  of  two 
iparts ;  the  first,  or  '  light  seance^^ 


being  a  new  version  of  the  '  cabinet 
trick '  originally  introduced  by  the 
Davenport  Brothers ;  while  the 
second  was  a  'dark  seaiice,*  for 
'  manifestations '  of  a  difPerent  order. 
Having  previously  seen  Maskelyne 
and  Cooke's  presentation  of  the 
cabinet  trick,  '  with  new  and  start- 
ling  effects,'  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that 
they  could,  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, reproduce  everything  done 
by  Eva  Fay ;  her  performances  being 
all  explicable  on  the  very  simple 
hypothesis,  that  her  hands  were  not 
really  tied  behind  her  so  tightly  as 
they  seemed  to  be.  And  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne states  {Modern  Spiritualism, 
p.  1 2 1 )  that  whilst  these  '  manifesta- 
tions '  were  running  on  at  the  Han- 
over Square  Rooms,  Mr.  Cooke  was 
actually  giving  an  exact  reproduction 
of  them  twice  a  week  at  the  Egyptian 
HalL 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
part  of  the  performance,  the  cabinet 
was  moved  out  of  the  way ;  and 
Eva  Fay  having  taken  her  seat  on 
a  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
the  *  Colonel '  requested  the  occu- 
pants of  the  two  front  rows  of  re- 
served seats  to  come  up  and  sit  on 
a  circle  of  chairs  placed  around  her, 
joining  their  hands  together,  so  that 
the  *  circle  '  (of  which  the  Colonel, 
like  myself,  was  a  component) 
should  be  complete.  Eva  Fay  then 
began  clapping  her  hands  together 
with  a  steady  rhythmical  beat ;  and 
we  were  directed  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  the  continuity  of  this, 
after  the  lights  should  be  turned 
down,  as  a  proof  that  any  '  manifes- 
tation' which  should  require  manual 
instrumentality  could  not  be  her 
doing.  Various  '  properties ' — such 
as  guitars*,  bells,  and  fans — were 
then  laid  about  '  promiscuously,' 
some  of  them  on  the  knees  of  the 
sitters;  and  the  gas  having  been 
put-out  on  and  near  the  stage,  and 
turned  *  down  to  the  blue '  else- 
where, the  darkness  on  the  stage 
was  so  complete,  that  nothing  what- 
ever could  be  discerned  by  anyone 
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not  habituated  to  it.  Immediately 
tkere  was  a  rostling  sound  within 
the  circle,  as  of  *  spirits '  moving 
stealthily  about ;  guitar-strings  were 
twanged,  bells  were  rung,  open  fans 
were  moved  before  our  faces,  our  legs 
were  struck,  our  arms  were  pinched, 
our  whiskers  were  pulled,  and  some 
*old  fogies'  were  chucked  under  the 
chin — whilst  all  this  time  the  clap- 
ping sound  was  continuously  heard ! 
19  ow  granting  that  there  was  no 
confederacy,  that  the  *  Colonel's ' 
hands  were  held  during  the  whole 
time,  so  that  he  could  not  give  any 
assistance  to  his  partner,  would  it 
not  become  clear  to  any  man  of 
average  shrewdness,  not  'possessed ' 
by  an  idea,  that  whilst  Eva  Fay  was 
doing  all  this  '  business  '  with  one 
hand,  she  could  keep  up  the  clapping 
sound  by  striking  her  forehead, 
cheek,  or  bared  arm  with  the  other  ? 
But  if  this  should  be  openly  sug- 
gested  by  any  troublesome  sceptic 
(which  did  not  happen  when  I  was 
myself  present),  the  *  Colonel '  was 
prepared  with  another  *  manifesta- 
tion.' *  To  show  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  thing,  one  gentleman  shidl 
now  be  allowed  to  hold  the  medium*s 
hands  ;  still,  a  bell  shall  be  rung,  a 
guitar  be  thrummed,  and  possibly 
the  gentleman  holding  the  medium's 
hands  shall  have  his  face  fanned.' 
All  this,  says  Mr.  Maskelyne,  can 
be  very  easily  accomplished.  '  Miss 
Fay  will  pass  a  bell  to  the  Colonel's 
mouth,  which  he  will  shake  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat,  while  his  boot 
operates  upon  the  guitar-strings,  and 
produces  the  thrumming;  and  the 
'  medium,'  with  a  fan  held  between 
her  teeth,  will  gently  wave  it  in  the 
face  of  him  who  holds  her  hand.' 
And  he  thus  explained  to  his  au- 
dience at  the  Egyptian  Hall  every 
one  of  the  apparent  marvels  of  Eva 
Fay's  *  dark  seance  ; '  these  being, 
as  he  truly  says,  *  too  simple  and  ajL.. 
«urd  to  bear  any  other  treatment.' 


But  while  not  putting  forth  any 
public  claim  as  a  Spiritualistic 
'  medium,'  Eva  Fay  asserted  herself 
in  private  to  be  such  ;  and,  for  good 
reasons  of  her  own,  sought  to  con- 
vince  the  London  Spiritualists  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Crookes  in  parti- 
cular, that  she  really  was  so.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Crookes  subjected 
her  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
'scientific  tests;'  which,  as  1  am 
assured  on  good  authority,  could 
be  evaded  by  a  'dodge '  so  simple 
(reminding  one  of  Edgar  Poe's 
well-known  story  of  TJie  Losi  Letter) 
that  Mr.  Crookes's  highly-trained 
scientific  acumen  could  not  detect 
it  !^  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Maskel3me  {Moderti, 
SpintuaZisni,  p.  122),  that  while 
this  '  testing '  was  in  progress,  Miss 
Fay's  business-agent  made  Mr.  M. 
an  ofier,  at  first  verbally,  and  then 
confirmed  by  letters  in  his  posses- 
sion (dated  Birmingham,  May  12 
and  15,  1875)— copies  of  which  I 
have  myself  seen — that  for  au 
adequate  sum  of  money  the '  medium ' 
should  expose  the  whole  affair,  ^  S^ieti' 
tific  tests '  and  all ;  '  complieaUng  at 
least  six  big  guns,  the  F.R.S.  people;' 
as  she  was  not  properly  supported 
by  the  Spiritualists ! 

This  ofier  having  been  declined 
by  Mr.  Maskeljne,  and  her  London 
audiences  dwindling  away,  Eva  Fay 
returned  to  the  United  States, 
carrying  with  her  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crookes,  which  set  forth  that  since 
doubts  had  been  thrown  on  the 
Spiritualistic  nature  of  her  '  mani- 
festations,' and  since  he,  in  common 
with  other  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  had  satisfied  himself  of 
their  genuineness  by  'scientific 
tests,'  he  willingly  gave  her  the 
benefit  of  his  attestation.  This  letter 
was  published,  in  facsimile^  in 
American  newspapers ;  and  Eva 
Fay  announced  her  Spiritualistic 
sea^ices  as  '  endorsed  by  Professor 


'  I  shall  give  the  whole  explanation  in  the  new  edition  of  my  Lectures. 
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Grookes  and  other  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society ' ! 

Unluckily,  however,  for  her  own 
reputation,  and  for  that  of  Mr. 
Grookes,  it  happened  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  New  York  (Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving  Bishop)  of  excellent 
social  position  (his  father  being  a 
very  eminent  lawyer,  and  Washing- 
ton Irving  having  been  his  god- 
father) was  moved  to  bestow  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  on 
the  pretensions  of  the  Spiritualistic 
'  mediums.' 

A  friend  whom  he  lored,  as  did  every- 
one else  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  —  a 
yoong  man  full  of  promise — intellectual, 
gifted,  brilliant,  became  ill  and  was  sent  to 
a  foreign  country  for  treatment.  Here  he 
finally  fell  under  the  infernal  arts  of  the 
Spiritual  mediumistic  healers,  who  restored 
him  to  his  home  and  friends  hopelessly 
insane ;  and  thus  he  remains  to  this  day. 
Mr.  Bi^op  covenanted  with  himself — those 
bonds  are  strong  ones,  when  made  in 
thorough  earnest — that  he  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned,  until  he  had  ferreted  out 
the  explanation  of  the  whole  mediumistic 
business.    {Baaton  Herald,  Nov.  6,  1876.) 

Convinced  that  there  was  decep- 
tion in  the  matter,  ho  devoted  many 
months  to  the  investigation,  and 
finally  discovered  the  clue.  He 
then  trained  himself  to  do  every- 
thing done  by  Eva  Fay, — 'a  wo- 
man who  had  successfully  cheated 
two  hemispheres;  who  had  fairly 
drained  money  from  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low ;  who  fooled  men  of 


Surgeon,  and  the  other  an  ex-Sur- 
geon  General  in  the  United  Statea 
army,  addressed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

New  York,  March  30,  1876. 
W.  Irving  Bishop,  Esq. 
Drab    Sir, — It    has    given     us    great 
pleasure  to  witness  the  very  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  you  show    the  fraudu- 
lent   nature    of   the    pretensions    of    the 
so-called    spiritual    mediums,     especially 
those  of  Annie  Eva  Fay,  who  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  Mr.  William  Crookes- 
and  other  Fellows   of  the  Eoyal  Society. 
"We    believe    the    performances    of   these 
people  are  calculated  to  produce  evil  effects 
upon  the  credulous  and  disordered  imagina- 
tions of  many  persons ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  them,  we  earnestly 
request  you  to  communicate  to  the  public 
the     manner     in     which     the     so-called 
Spiritualists  conduct  their  deceitful  prac- 
tices.    Such  an  exjposi  as  we  refer  to,  can 
only  be  productive  of  good  results ;  and  we 
trust,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  whole  matter,  that  you  will  accede 
to  our  request.    With  great  respect,  we  are 
your  obedient  sei-vants, 

William  A.  Hammond,  M.D. 

Alrxander  B.  Mott,  M.B. 

This  having  been  followed,  a 
month  later,  by  a  requisition  to  the 
same  eflfect  by  twenty-fonr  gentle- 
men, mostly  well-known  Clergymen 
of  various  denominations,  and  emi* 
nent  M.D/s,  a  public  performance 
was  arranged,  which  consisted  (i) 
in  the  repetition  of  the  most  mys- 
terious of  the  *  mediumistic '  feats, 
including  *  slate- writing, '  and 
*  flowers  &om  an  invisible  garden ;' 


the  sharpest  intellects,  men  of  and  then  (2)  in  the  exhibition  and 
science  and  close  students  of  hu-  explanation  of  the  whole  modus 
man  and  every  other  nature ; '  and  operandi^  in  fall  view  of  the  spec- 
exhibited  to  his  circle  of  private  tutors.  From  among  the  various 
friends,  which  included  several  of  attestations  to  the  completeness  of 
•  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this  exposure,  I  select  the  following, 
the  clerical  and  medical  professions  because,  as  Dr.  Bellows  is  a  valued 


in  New  York,  an  exact  counterpart 
of  Eva  Fay's  performances.  Two 
of  the  latter,  one  of  them  well 
known  in  this  country  as  an  emi- 
nent Physiologist  as  well  as  an  able 


persona]  friend  of  my  own,  I  can 
bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  his 
intellectual  ability,  moral  worth, 
and  practical  clear-headedness.* 
The   style    in  which   Dr.  Bellows 


•  It  may,  however,  bo  not  amiss  for  me  to  state  that  Dr.  B.  was  the  originator  and 
organiser,  and  was  then  appointed  by  universal  acclaim  the  Chuirman,  of  that  great 
Volunteer  Sanitarj'  Commission,  which,  throughout  tho  war  between  the  Nortliem 
and  Southern    States,    supplemented   the  work  of  the  Military  organisation  of  tiie 
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delivers  Lis  testimony,  will  confirm 
my  own  estimate  of  his  vigorous 
and  thorongb  grasp  of  the  subject : 

New  York,  232  East  15th  St. 
Oct.  16,  1876. 

Dear  iSib, — 1  had  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  attending  your  exposure  of  the  acta  by 
which  the  alleged  proofs  of  Spiritualism 
are  foisted  upon  a  credulous  public.  You 
showed  in  a  most  effectual  and  convincing 
way,  that  a  most  intelligent  audience  couhl 
be  entirely  deceived  by  the  testimony  of  its 
own  senses,  in  regard  to  matters  which 
were  afterwards  shown  openly  by  you  to  be 
mere  tricks,  in  which  sleight  of  hand  and  a 
diversion  of  attention  from  the  real  to  the 
artificial  and  chosen  conditions,  were  the 
means  of  success.  After  puzzling  the 
audience,  as  no  juggler  could  puzzle  them, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  feats  that 
seemed  supernatural,  you  untied  all  the 
riddles.  I  felt  convinced  that  nothing  that 
Spiritualists  prttoud  or  believe  is  done 
by  spirits,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  clever 
juggler,  who  possi  sses  unusual  suppleness 
of  joints,  strength  of  muscles,  and 
agility  of  movements,  perfected  by  practice, 
and  skilfully  plays  upon  the  credulity  of 
our  common  nature. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  exhibition 
is  one  of  great  public  importance,  and  tends 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  a  very  mis- 
chievous and  very  general  delusion,  which 
indeed  is  becoming  a  vulgar  religion  with 
thousands.  No  descriptirm  of  it  c^m  take 
the  place  of  an  actual  sight  of  it.  It  might 
advantageously  be  repeated  in  every  town, 
where  the  pretended  seances  of  the  modem 
necromancer  have  played  upon  the  weaker 
portion  of  communities.  Without  attribut- 
ing any  exalted  motive  to  the  business 
which  engages  you,  I  deliberately  think, 
independent  of  any  ends  you  seek,  that 
your  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  useful  I  have  ever  s^^en,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
successful.  I  wish  you  a  long  succession 
of  fortunate  spectators. 

Yours  truly, 

BjDfBT  W.  Bellows. 

The  immediate  eflect  of  Mr.  Bi- 
shop's exposure  upon  Eva  Fay's 
status,  was,  we  are  assured  by  the 
Boston  Herald,  *  to  reduce  her  to 
the  level  of  a  pitiful  street  per- 
former, obliging  her  to  take  out  a  li- 


cense as  a  juggler,  before  she  could 
carry  on  the  nefarious  business  by 
which  her  ill-gotten  gains  could  be 
continued.* — It  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
wished  that  a  similar  legal  process 
could  be  applied  to  the  like  class  in 
this  country.  Let  them  not  be 
martyrised  by  criminal  prosecu- 
tions ;  but  let  them  be  *  ticketed  * 
as  *  licensed  jugglers  ; '  and  then 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  voca- 
tion without  let  or  hindrance,  as 
long  as  they  find  people  ready  to 
pay  for  seeing  them. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Bishop's  per- 
formances having  reached  Boston, 
he  was  invited  by  a  Committee 
composed — like  that  of  New  York 
— of  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Medical  and  Cleri- 
cal professions  (the  honoured  name 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  standing 
at  the  head  of  a  requisition  now 
before  me,  dated  October  18,  1876), 
to  repeat  them  in  that  great  intel- 
lectual centre ;  and  the  result  was 
equally  satisfactory.  The  news- 
papers were  filled  with  the  accounts 
of  his  exposures,  not  only  of  Eva 
Fay,  but  of  various  other  *  mediums,' 
including  the  Hardy  trick  of  the 
moulding  of  paraffin  hands,  and  the 
so-called  *  thought  reading,* — the 
first  of  which  I  shall  presently  no- 
tice ;  and  they  also  contain  *  illustra- 
tions '  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
tricks  were  worked.  It  is  not  a  little 
significant  of  the  efiect  produced 
by  Mr.  Bishop's  most  laudable  ex- 
ertions, that  the  American  Graphic, 
— which  had  so  far  given-in  to  the 
*  materialisations'  of  the  Eddy  Bro- 
thers as  to  send  a  special  *  Com- 
missioner' to  report  upon  them 
(the  Colonel  Olcott  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken),  who  was  known  to 
favour  the  doctrine — thus  decidedly 
expressed  itself  after  Feeing  in  pri- 
vate Mr.  Bishop's  imitation  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  '  Katie  King  *  whom 


North,  in  every  way  that  could  contribute  to  the  h»ilth  and  welfare  of  tHe  Army; 
the  extent  of  its  operations  being  such,  tluit  Dr.  Bellows  assured  me  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling  passed  through  his  hands  during  his  four  years  of  office. 
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the  Graphic's  'Commissioner'  had 
previously  tried  to  rehabilitate : 

Mr.  Bishop  UDravelled  the  Katie  King 
mystery,  that  seemed  for  a  time  to  defy 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny ;  and  more  recently 
he  has  been  engaged  in  revealing  the 
method  by  which  ^e  Eddy  Brothers  pro- 
duced those  sub-mundane  entertainments, 
which  long  harassed  the  public  mind  and 
imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  many 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  men.  {Graphic^ 
April  12,  1876.) 

Returning  to  the  subject  a  month 
afterwards  (May  10),  the  Graphic 
says: 

It  certainly  would  be  a  laudable  thing 
for  clergymen,  physicians,  and  leading 
citizens  generally,  to  invite  Mr.  Bishop  to 
exhibit  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
country ;  for  the  exposure  he  gives  of  the 
mediumistic  tricks  is  so  complete,  that  it 
could  not  but  convince  even  the  most 
credulous,  that '  spirits '  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  manifestations. 

MATERIALISATION    STANCES. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  now  generally 
known,  that  Spiritualists  claim 
not  only  to  hold  intercourse  with 
'  the  spirits  '  by  raps,  slate- writing, 
and  the  like,  but  also  to  induce 
them  to  clothe  themselves  afresh 
in  a  '  materialised '  form,  possessing 
the  substance  and  weight  of  ordinary 
mortals.  It  was  Mr.  Home,  I  be- 
lieve, who  first  *  produced'  spirit- 
hands  ;  but  he  has  been  so  far  out* 
done  by  those  who  *  materialise ' 
whole  figures,  that  he  feels  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  not  only  to 
denounce  them  cus  impostors,  but 
to  make  a  full  exposure  of  the  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  the  trick  is 
played.  As  I  have  never  myself 
been  present  at  any  of  these  per- 
formances, and  could  therefore  only 
describe  from  hearsay,  I  borrow  Mr. 
Home's  account  of  them. 

Nothing  is  offered  that  can  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  considered  as  approaching  a  test ; 
the  imposture  is  often  of  the  baldest  and 
grossest  character;  yet  the  'medium*  is 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  siance, 
and  credulous  fools  are  happy.  Perhaps 
the  sitting  is  for  'materialised'  forms  or 
fiices;  in  such  case  the  proceedings  are 
xegidated  according  to  the  character  of  the 


persons    present.     Should    these   be    un- 
known, or  regarded  as  possessing  a  fair 
share  of  common  sense,  nothing  goes  well. 
The  circle  is  described  as  '  inharmonious.' 
The  cabinet  is  jealously  guarded.     A  dis- 
tressingly tiny  ray  of  light  having  been 
introduced,   '  materialisation  *  takes  place. 
All  that  the  persons  present  can  perceive 
is  something  white ;   shape  and   features 
there   are   none.     Such  is  a  faithfdl  por- 
traiture of  perhaps  the  majority  of  sittings 
for  'spirit-forms.'    If,  however,  the  audi- 
ence  consists  of  known   and  enthusiastic 
dupes,  the  conditions  are  at  once  pronounced 
favourable.     A  larger  share  of  light  is  ad- 
mitted ;  the  form  appears  and  moves  about 
among  the  believers   present.     Their  cre- 
dulity rapidly  mounts  to  fever  heat.  Patched 
and  darned   shawls  are  discovered  to  be 
*  robes  of  delicate  texture  and  surpassing 
gorgeousness.'    A  kerchief  twisted  round 
the  head  becomes  an  immistakable  turban ; 
false  whiskers  and  Indian  ink  produce  '  a 
manly  and  noble  face ;  *  rouge  and  pearl- 
powder,   in   conjunction  with  a   skilfully 
arranged  head-dress,  are  sufficient  to  send 
the  credulous  into  raptures  over  the  *  vision 
of  surpassing  loveliness'  presented.     The 
familiarity  of  the  spiritual  visitors  is  charm- 
ing ;  they  have  been  known  to  seat  them- 
selves at  the  taa-table,  and  make  a  hearty 
meal,    *  inquiring    jocularly  whether    the 
muffins  were  well  buttered.'    They  have 
mixed  stiff  glasses  of  grog  for  the  sitters, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  mixing,  have  them- 
selves partaken  of  them.     In  such   little 
riunions,  tests  are  never  employed  or  men- 
tioned.    Not  a  dupe  present,   but   would 
rather  perish  than  take  a  suspicious  peep 
into  the  cabinet,  whilst  the  materialised 
form  is  out  and  moving  about  the  room. 
Not  a  hand  among  the  party  but  would 
rather  be  cut  off  at  the  wrist,  than  grasp, 
in  detective  fashion,  the  said  form.     The 
spirit  is  in  every  respect  at  home,  and  may 
walk  in  or  out  of  the  cabinet  as  he  or  she 
lists. 

The  darkness  of  the  seance  is  thus  pro- 
portioned to  the  sense  of  the  sitters.  Where 
scepticism  is  rife,  the  most  jealous  pre- 
cautions are  taken  lest  that  scepticism 
should  behold  too  much.  If  they  be  of  an 
inconvenient  nature,  the  impostor  whom 
they  are  intended  to  unmask  usually  de- 
clines them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thej 
appear  such  as  may  be  eluded  by  jugglery 
or  confederacy,  they  are  at  once  adopted. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  these 
performances,  only  one  *  spirit '  ap- 
pears ;  and  if  it  should  be  objected 
that  it  'is  very  like  the  medium,'  the 
incredulous  are  sometimes  admitted 
into    the    back-room    or    cabinet. 
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where  either  a  *  dtiinmy '  has  been 
prepared,  or  a  confederate  intro- 
duced, to  represent  the  *  medinm  * 
as  in  a  state  of  trance;  no  light 
being  allowed  but  that  of  a  bottle 
of  phosphorised  oil,  or  some  similar 
glimmer;  and  no  handling  being 
permitted.  A  wicked  sceptic  has 
been  known  to  endeavour  to  iden- 
tify  the  *  spirit '  and  the  *  medium,' 
by  squirting  ink  on  the  arm  of  the 
former,  and  pointing  out  its  pre- 
sence on  the  arm  of  the  latter  on  his 
(or  her)  return  to  the  company ;  or 
by  smearing  ink  on  his  own  hand, 
and  then,  by  a  friendly  grasp,  im- 
parting some  of  it  to  the  hand  of 
the  '  spirit,'  who  unsuspiciously  re- 
appears as  the  *  medium '  without 
washing  it  off.  But  this  little 
incident,  it  appears,  is  referable  to 
the  *  well-known  law  of  Spiritual- 
ism,' that  any  impression  of  this 
kind  made  on  the  spirit,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  medium.  Such  a 
test  as  the  free  opening  of  the 
doors,  and  the  examination  of  both 
figures  under  a  full  light,  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  thought  of. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  a  spirit 
'  dummy '  is  made  up  with  a  life-sized 
doll  head  and  shoulders,  and  long 
Bowing  robes  ;  this  may  be  held  up 
by  the  medium  who  is  ensconced 
behind  the  curtains,  and  who  passes 
his  or  her  hand  between  them ;  or 
else  two  spirits  may  appear  at  once, 
performed  by  the  medium  and  the 
dummy,  the  latter  being  made  to 
appear  to  sink  into  the  floor  by  a 
very  simple  contrivance. 

That  multitudes  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  claim  to  be  sensible  and 
well  educated,  should  be  victimised 
by  such  an  obvious  imposture, 
especially  after  its  repeated  detec- 
tion and  exposure,  seems  almost 
incredible ;  to  me  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  facts  in  the  mental 
condition  of  our  time.  Mr.  Home 
tells  us  that  he  does  not  believe  that 
there  are  more  than  five  of  these 


*  materialising  mediums '  who  have 
not  been  found  out ;  and  yet  the 
thing  goes  on.     The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  the  respectable  Spiritualists 
who  have  countenanced  it  in  the 
first     instance,     being     generally 
ashamed  of  their  gullibility,  refrain 
from  publishing  the  detection  them- 
selves, and  do  their  best  to  keep 
others  quiet.     Serjeant  Cox,  how- 
ever, who  seems  to  have  been  partly 
taken-in  at  first,  has  since  honestly 
and     vigorously     denounced     the 
cheat;    a    long    letter    from    him 
being    published   in   Mr.    Home's 
book,  which  contains  a  set  of  in- 
structions given  by  a  *  medium  '  to 
her  pupil;  by  which  we  find  inter 
alia  that    in  order   to    evade  the 
search   for   '  properties,'   which  is 
sometimes  made  on  entrance,  she 
brings  in  a  veil  under  her  drawers ! 
Now  so  f&T  is  Mr.  Crookes  from 
having  been  a  cautious  scientific  in^ 
vestigator    of    these    '  materialisa-^ 
tions,'  that  it  can  be  shown  from 
his  own    utterances  that    he  haa 
'  gone  in '  for  them  most  enthu- 
siastically.     One  of   his  favourite 
'  spirits '  is  the  English   (not  the 
American)  '  Katie  Ejng ; '  of  whose 
'  entrancing    loveliness  '    he    thus 
speaks: 

But  photography  is  as  inadequate  to 
depict  the  perfect  heaaty  of  Kate/s  face, 
as  words  are  powerless  to  describe  her 
charms  of  manner.  Photography  may, 
indeed,  give  a  map  of  her  countenance ;  but 
how  can  it  reproduce  the  brilliant  purity 
of  her  complexion,  or  the  ever-varying  ex- 
pression of  her  most  mobile  features,  now 
overshadowed  with  sadness  when  relating 
some  of  the  bitter  experiences  of  her  past 
life,  now  smiling  with  all  the  innocence  of 
happy  girlhood  when  she  had  collected  my 
children  round  her,  and  was  amusing  them 
by  recounting  anecdotes  of  her  adventures 
in  India? 

'  Bound  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seemed  lighter  fix>m  her  eyes ; 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rue 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel.' ' 

Truly,  as  has  been  well  said,  Hhe 
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"  Scientist "  who  writes  like  this,  is 
much  too  far  gone  for  investiga- 
tion/— We  shall  now  see  how 
Mr.  Crookep,  fascinated  by  these 
*  spiritual  *  charms,  lent  himself  to 
Katie  King's  influence,  and  was 
rewarded  by  her  fullest  confidence. 
This,  he  says, — 

Gradually  grew  until  sho  rcfusjed  to  give 
a  seance  unless  I  look  charge  of  the  ar- 
pjingoraents.  Slie  sjiid  she  Jilwjiys  wanted 
roe  to  keep  close  to  her  and  near  the 
cabinet ;  and  I  found  that  after  this  con- 
fidence was  ekttiblishod,  and  she  was 
satisfied  I  would  not  break  any  premise  I 
might  make  to  her,  the  phenomena  in- 
creased greatly  in  power,  and  tests  were 
freely  given  th  it  would  have  been  unob- 
tainable had  I  approached  the  subject 
in  another  manner.  She  often  consulted 
me  about  persons  present  at  the  seances, 
and  where  they  should  be  place<l ;  for  of 
late  sho  had  become  very  nervous,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  ill-advised  suggestions 
that  force  should  be  tmploued  as  an  adjunct 
to  more  Sciintific  modes  of  research }'* 

This  last  refers  to  an  unpleasant 
circumstance  which  took  place  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  *  Katie  King' 
materialisation, — the  unceremoni- 
ous clasping  of  her  spiritual  waist 
by  an  incredulous  *  Dialectical,'  for 
whom  *  materialisation '  seems  to 
have  been  a  little  *  too  strong,*  and 
who  was  rewarded  for  his  impu- 
dence by  a  very  forcible  tug  at  his 
beard,  which  is  said  to  have  de- 
spoiled it  of  some  of  its  beauty. 

Further,  the  Rev.  C.  Maurice 
Davies,  a  well-known  author,  who 
was  far  from  being  unfavourably 
disposed  to  Spiritualism,  and  whf 
was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  National 
Association  of  Spiritualists,  thus 
describes,  in  his  Mgstic  London,  the 
part  taken  by  Mr.  Crookes  (whom 
he  styles  *  the  Professor ')  at  a  stance 
at  which  he  was  present : 

The  Professor  acted  all  the  time  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  retaining  his 
place  at  the  aperture ;  and,  I  fear,  from 
the  very  first,  exciting  suspicion  by  his 
marke<l  attention,  not  to  the  medium,  but 
to  the  ghost. 


And  he  afterwards  speaks  of 
Mr.  Crookes's  conduct  in  the  matter 
as  having  given  the  fitial  death-blow 
to  his  belief  that  thei'e   might   be 

*  something '     in     the     face-mani- 
festations ! 

It  has  been  rumoured  that  Mr. 
Cookes  hvis  privntehf  admitted  that 
some  of  his  *  mediums,*  when  they 
could  not  evoke  the  *  manifesta- 
tions* hy  fair  meana,  have  done  so 
hy  foul.  Now  that  he  knows  (if  he 
did  not  know  before)  how  his 
name  and  reputation  are  being 
traded  upon  intho  United  States, 
and  that  the  Royal  Society  is  being 
trailed  through  the  dirt  by  his 
instrumentality,  it  may  be  hoped 
(if  this  rumour  be  true)  that  he  will 
honestly  come  forward,  and  by 
public  admission  that  he  has  been 
even  occasional!}'  duped,  will  do  all 
he  can  to  repair  the  mischief  he  has 
done  by  his  inconsiderate  *  endorse- 
ment *  of  one  of  the  grossest  impos- 
tures ever  practised, — that  of  Eva 
Fay. 

*  THE   LAST  NEW  THING  '  IX  SPIRITUAL- 

ISTIC   MATERIALISATIONS. 

Everybody  knows  that  Paris  *  sets 
the  fashions  *  in  Ladies'  dress;  and, 
in  like  manner,  lioston  (U.  S.)  *sets 
the  fashions  *  in  Spiritualism.  The 
latest  *  manifestation,*  which  has 
not  yet  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  been 
imported  into  England,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  likenesses  of  the  hands 
of  departed  friends,  *  moulded  *  by 

*  the  spirits  *  in  paraflBn.  A  '  circle,' 
including  the  *  medium,*  is  con- 
stituted round  a  table,  beneath 
which  is  placed  a  bucket  of  hot 
water,  wherein  some  lumps  of  solid 
paraffin  have  been  placed,  so  as  to 
form  when  melted  a  floating  stratum 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  After  a 
longer     or     shorter    interval,    the 

*  spirits*  announce  by  raps  that  the 
process  is  complete ;  the  table-cloth 
is  lifted  up,  and  a  hand  moulded  in 


*•  The  Spiritualist,  June  5,  1874. 
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solid  paraffin  is  found  on  the  floor, 
or  on  the  knees  of  the  *  medium/ 
which  the  '  faithful '  accept  as  thfeir 
indubitable  production.  Of  course 
the  hand  is  *  demonstrably  not 
brought  in  by  the  medium  ; '  for 
how  could  such  a  brittle  aiiair  have 
been  carried  in  her  pocket,  or  hid 
in  the  folds  of  her  dress  ?  Sus- 
picious half-believei's  may  observe 
slireds  of  cotton-wool  adherent  to 
the  hand ;  or  may  notice  that  the 
hand  'produced'  at  one  seance  has 
a  very  suspicious  likeness  in  shape, 
or  in  some  little  defect  or  fi-acture, 
to  one  tliey  have  previously  seen. 
But,  of  course,  the  cotton-wool  has 
been  brought  by  the  *  bad  spirits  ; ' 
and  as  even  *good  spirits '  sometimes 
bungle  their  work,  there  is  nothing 
(extraordinary  in  the  same  defect 
being  repeated,  when  the  same 
spirits  aro  the  operators.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  thus  readily  ox- 
plained  away,  goes  for  nothing  with 
those  who  are  predetermined  to 
believe. 

But  how  about  the  following? 
A  set  of  troublesome  sceptics,  Mr. 
Home  tells  us,  bought  a  proper 
quantity  of  paraffin-lumps,  and  had 
them  carefully  weighed,  and  their 
weight  recorded,  by  the  dealer. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  seaucCj 
when  the  water  had  cooled  and  the 
paraffin  had  solidified  again,  the 
whole  of  it  was  collected ;  and  on 
beiiig  taken  back  to  the  same 
dealer,  was  found  to  weigh  exactly  the 
same  cw  it  fiad  weighed  before.  Of 
course  the  explanation  is  ready: 
either  the  gentlemen  who  planned 
this  test,  and  the  dealer  on  whose 
independent  verdict  the  result  de- 
pended, were  leagued  together  to 
'  manufacture  evidence,*  or  else  the 
'  spirits '  could  not  only  mould  the 
hand,  but  could  supply  the  paraffin. 
To  doubt  the  *  medium,*  in  Mr. 
Wallace's  view,  is  to  have  '  a  re- 
prehensible eagerness  to  accept  and 
retail  whatever  falsehoods  may  be 
circulated  to  her  disadvantage.*  To 
doubt  the  honesty  of  the  sceptics,  on 


the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. I  cannot  question  that  'the 
spirits  *  could  as  easily  have  supplied 
paraffin,  as  mould  it  into  a  hand; 
but  then  what  was  the  need  of  the 
bucket  under  the  table? — Messrs. 
Crookes  and  Wallace,  however, 
may  say  that  it  is  Mr.  Home  who 
has  put  together  these  '  idle  tales,' 
without  either  *  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumstance ;  *  and  that  his  testimony, 
on  account  of  its  obvious  animus^ 
ought  not  to  be  received.  I  will 
give  them,  therefore,  another  case, 
the  testimony  in  regard  to  which, 
having  been  given  on  oath  by  a 
gentleman  whose  high  character 
and  social  position  are  thoroughly 
vouched  for,  my  opponents  are 
bound  to  admit,  until  they  can  suc- 
ceed in  discrediting  it. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  29, 
1876,  a  seancCy  convened  by  public 
advertisement  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
was  held,  *  for  moulds  and  the 
materialisation  of  spirit  forms,'  by 
Mrs.  Hardy,  residing  at  No.  4 
Concord  Street,  Boston ;  described 
in  the  Herald  as  a  *  substantial 
structure  in  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able neighbourhoods  in  Boston.' 
To  this  seance  the  Herald  sent  a 
reporter,  who  was  accompanied  by 
a  *  sceptical  expert  * — no  other  than 
the  troublesome  Mr.  W.  Irving 
Bishop.  The  usual  bucket  having 
been  brought  in,  and  all  who  de- 
sired being  allowed  to  examine  the 
pail  and  its  contents — 'some  of 
them,  in  the  eagerness  of  their 
curiosity,  even  dipping  their  fingers 
into  the  oleaginous  liquid  in  which 
angel-hands  were  soon  to  dabble  ' — 
the  Herald  representative  followed 
their  example ;  and  '  while  he 
plunged  his  finger  into  the  trans- 
parent fat,  he  emptied  from  the 
hollow  of  his  palm  an  ounce  or 
two  of  that  harmless  substance 
with  which  the  New  England  dairy- 
women  are  wont  to  give  a  red 
colour  to  their  cheeses,  and  stirred 
it  in  with  his  finger.*  Mrs.  Hardy 
seems  to  have  '  smelt  a  rat ; '  for  at 
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first  'she  declared  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  there  would  be  any 
manifestation  of  spiritual  presence, 
for  the  reason  that  some  foreign 
substance  had  been  put  into  the 
pail/  the  'pure  spirits  with  whom 
she  dealt  abhorring  all  chemical 
combinations. '  Having  been  asked, 
however,  whether  they  could  favour 
the  company,  they  promised  that 
in  seven  minutes  the  materialisa- 
tion of  a  spirit-form  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  after  only  five  minutes 
of  breathless  expectation,  Mrs. 
Hardy  announced  that  the  spirits 
had  done  their  work.  The  te.ble- 
cloth  being  removed,  there  lay, 
within  six  inches  of  Mrs.  Hardy's 
right  foot,  a  beautiful  model  of  a 
human  hand,  cold  as  marble^  and 
white  as  alabaster,  *  There  were 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  won- 
der  from  all  parts  of  the  room ;  and 
some  there  were  who  felt  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  sublime 
realities  of  the  unseen  world.  But 
the  Herald  observer  was  not  of  that 
number.*  While  this  model  was 
being  passed  round  for  inspection,  he 
dipped  four  fingers  again  and  again 
into  the  now  cooling  paraffin  in  the 
bucket,  until  they  were  encased  by 
the  material ;  and  then,  as  it  hard- 
ened, he  peeled  it  ofi*,  and  rolled  it 
into  a  little  ball  of  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg. He  then  pointed  out,  that  as 
the  hand  was  admitted  by  all  to  be 
coldy  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced out  of  the  paraffin  in  the 
pail,  which  could  not  haVe  thus  com- 
pletely cooled  in  so  short  a  time ; 
and  that,  as  it  was  pure  white,  it  did 
not  correspond  with  the  material  in 
the  pail,  of  which  the  sample  he  had 
taken  was  distinctly  red,  as  all  could 
see.  Some  demur  having  been  made 
to  this  conclusion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  colouring-matter  might 
have  been  unequally  mixed,  so  that 
some  of  the  paraffin  in  the  pail 
might  have  remained  untinged,  Mrs. 
Hardy  was  offered  twenty  dollars 
to  mould  a  white  hand  out  of  it, 
which  challenge  she  declined.     Mr. 


W.  Irving  Bishop  then  took  another 
sample  from  the  pail,  and  broke  off 
a  piece  of  the  hand.  The  next  day 
he  took  both  samples  to  Professor 
Horsford  of  Cambridge  University ; 
and  the  day  after  that  he  made  the 
following  affidavit : 

I,  W.  Inring  Bishop,  of  New  York,  on 
oath  depose  and  say,  that  on  Sunday  eTen- 
ing,  Oct.  29, 1876,  I  was  present  at  a  seance 
held  by  Mrs.  Hardy,  4  Ooncord  Square,  for 
the  production  of  moulds  and  materialisa- 
tion of  spirit-hands.  A  paraffin  form  of 
a  hand  was  produced,  which  Mrs.  Hardy- 
alleged  was  made  by  the  spirits,  from  the 
contents  of  a  pail  of  melted  paraffin  placed 
under  the  table.  And  I  here  state  that 
colouring  matter  had  been  placed  in  the 
said  paraffin,  and  that  I  took  a  piece  of 
the  hand  produced,  and  also,  by  dipping 
my  finger  into  the  heated  paraffin,  ob- 
tained an  impression  of  the  contents  of  said 
pail  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

That,  subsequently,  I  submitted  both 
pieces  to  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cambridge, 
who  placed  a  portion  of  each  in  test-tubes, 
and  by  the  application  of  proper  chemicals, 
found  that  the  paraffin  taken  from  the 
pail  exhibited  a  slight  reddish  colour,  while 
that  from  the  mould  gave  no  appearance  of 
the  existence  of  colouring  matter. 

W.  Irtino  Bishop, 
of  98  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Suffolk,  S.S. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  this  3i8t  day  of 
October,  1876.  Chas.  J.  Brooks, 

Justice  of  Peace. 

May  we  not  now  affirm  with 
Prince  Hal,  that '  these  lies  are  like 
the  father  that  begat  them,  gross  as 
a  mountain,  open,  palpable  *  ?  WeU 
might  the  reporter  of  the  Herald  say 
of  the  moulded  hand,  that  it  '  sym- 
bolised the  cunning  and  the  craft 
of  the  woman  who  produced  it,  and 
who  for  years  had  speculated  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  community,  and 
made  heartless  traffic  of  the  tenderest 
sympathies  of  human  nature.'  WeU 
might  he  be  convinced  *  that  all  the 
much  vaunted  Spiritual  manifesta- 
tions at  the  Hardy  mansion  are  the 
grossest  impostures,  and  that  they 
deserve  to  be  ranked  in  the  same 
category  with  those  of  such  charla- 
tan pretenders  as  Katie  King,  the 
Eddy  Brothers,  and  Mrs.  Bennett, 
the  exposure  of  whose  consummate 
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knaveiy  was  recently  made  in  these 
columns.*  And  well  might  he  urge 
that  the  time  has  surely  now  come, 
when  the  strong  hand  of  the  Law 
should  be  invoked  to  protect  the 
public  from  -such  chicanery  and 
fraud. 

SPIBITUAL   REVELATIONS. 

*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them/  is  an  adage  as*  to  which  Ex- 
perience is  entirely  in  accord  with 
Authority.  And  I  shall  close  this 
survey  of  the  present  aspect  of 
Spiritualism,  by  a  brief  notice  of 
its  teachings.  ^ 

The  highest  form  of  these,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Wallace,**  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spoken  addresses  of 
one  of  the  most  gifted  *trance- 
mediams,'  Mrs.  Emma  Hardinge, 
of  which  he  gives  selected  samples. 
The  idea  which  runs  through  the 
whole,  is  that  the  Future  Life  is  one 
of  progress ;  and  that  according  to 
the  elevation  we  attain  in  this  life 
by  the  right  use  of  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  us — *  not  one  jot  of  what 
we  learn,  or  think,  or  strive-for 
here,  being  lost' — will  be  the  height 
of  the  platform  (so  to  speak)  from 
which  we  shall  commence  our  ascent 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  spheres 
of  the  next. 

Now  surely  it  '  needs  no  ghost  to 
tell  us  that.'  *  To  understand  that 
we  are  spirits,  and  that  we  live  for 
immortality,  to  know  and  insure 
its  issues,'  though  to  Spiritualists 
the  last  and  noblest  'bright  page 
which  God  has  revealed  to  us,'  is 
surely  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
every  form  of  Christianity;  and 
the  particular  idea  of  contvmiiiy  and 
progress  has  been  the  teaching  of 
the  seligious  community  (that  of 
Channing  and  Martincau)  in  which 
I  was  myself  brought  up,  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember. 

Mrs.  Hardinge's  new  Ten  Com- 
mandments, again,  if  an  improve- 


ment on  the  old,  are  only  so  in  as 
isLT  as  they  engraft  Christian  moral- 
ity upon  the  Judaic  code.  And 
looking  to  the  exhibitions  of  '  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  '  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
quarrels  of  'mediums,'  even  'ad- 
vanced' Spiritualists  would  seem 
not  to  be  at  all  more  free  from  these 
faults  than  ordinary  Christians. 

For  the  following  samples  of  the 
lower  forms  of  Spiritualistic  com- 
munications, made  by  '  spirits '  who 
must  be  still  in  Mrs.  Hardinge's 
'Hades,'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Home.     (Op.  dt,  p.  304.) 

An  American  '  circle  '  has  been 
informed  by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln, 
that  '  I  and  Lincoln  often  have  a 
cosy  chat  up  here.  We  a^ee  that  it 
was  just  as  well  I  shot  him.  Yoa 
see  it  was  set  down  in  the  order  of 
things  for  me  to  do  it ;  and  1  don't 
see  why  I  should  be  blamed  for 
accomplishing  my  destiny.  The 
world  was  all  the  better  for  it.' 

The  inspirational  source  of  this 
philosophy  is  obviously  that  doc- 
trine of  Human  Automatism,  of 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
legitimate  outcome.  Although  Mr. 
Home  elsewhere  classes  me  with 
the  '  materialists  '  because  I  do  not 
accept  his  form  of  '  Spiritualism,'  I 
am  entirely  at  one  with  him  in  the 
conviction  that  were  such  doctrines 
as  the  foregoing  generally  ac- 
cepted among  Spiritualists,  '  Spirit- 
uflJism  would  be  the  greatest  curse 
which  could  befall  mankind ; '  the 
negation  of  those  moral  instincts 
which  lie  deepest  in  our  nature, 
being  (as  I  have  elsewhere  **  en- 
deavoured to  show)  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  really  un- 
scientific nature. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
those  elevated  teachings,  which  are 
brought  to  us  by  the  *  spirits '  from 
'ano&er  and  a  better  world,'  in- 


'*  See  his  MiracUs  and  Modem  Spiriiualisnif  ]p.  no. 

"  Preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Principles  oj  Mental  Physiology. 
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habited  bj  purer  and  higher  natures 
than  are  left  in  this :  *  Wisdom 
is  what-  is  wise.  Wisdom  is  not 
folly,  and  foUj  is  not  wisdom. 
Wisdom  is  not  selfishness,  and 
selfishneas  is  not  wisdom.  Wisdom 
is  not  evil,  and  evil  is  not  wisdom. 
All  is  not  wisdom,  all  is  not  folly.' — 
I  have  heard  of  a  little  boy  to  whom 
Sundays  were  made  to  be  days 
of  gloom  and  weariness  ;  and  wlio, 
when  told  that  heaven  would  be 
*  all  Sundays,'  replied  that  if  that 
were  the  case  ho  should  not  wish 
to  go  there.  I  quite  agree  with 
those  who  prefer  annihilation,  if  the 
twaddle  just  quoted  is  a  true  sam- 
ple of  the  conversation  of  the  blest. 

As  Professor  Huxley  said,  when 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Dialectical  Society, 
— '  The  only  good  that  I  can  see  in 
a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Spiritualism,  is  to  fiirnish  an  ad- 
ditional argument  against  suicide. 
Better  live  a  crossing-sweeper,  than 
die  and  be  made  to  talk  twaddle  by 
a"medina."hir«datagm„ea; 
sSance. 

Although  the  Spiritualistic  genu- 
ineness of  the  foregoing  communica- 
tions is  utterly  discredited  by  Mr. 
Home,  they  will  probably  be  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  a 
much  larger  receptivity,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  *  spirits  '  who  have 
made  very  little  progress  since  they 
left  the  earth.  The  following, 
however,  cited  by  Mr.  Home  from 
Le  Flambeau  du  Spiritisms,  will, 
I  should  hope,  be  too  strong  even 
for  my  quondam  friend : 

*  Tho  Spirit -authors '  are  represented  as 
being  no  less  personages  than  the  twelve 
Apostles  of  Christianity.  We  are  gravely 
assured  that  at  various  periods  they  dic- 
tated this  incomparable  production  to  the 
person  who  has  caused  a  few  copies  to  be 
published.  The  subject  is  the  Life  of 
Christ.  7%e  mixture  of  ribaldry,  iiisanify, 
and  absurdity  is  almost  incredible.  One  of 
the  Apostles  favours  us  with  particulars 
regarding  the  every-day  doings  of  the 
twelve.  *  We  always  took  a  small  boy  with 
us  to  clean  our  shoes.  The  Master  liked 
us  all  to  look  well,  and  He  was  very  parti- 


cular that  our  shoes  should  be  nicely 
blacked.*  Tho  ordinary  attire  of  Christ 
consisted  of  a  flowing  robo  and  'bright 
blue  boots.'  On  one  occasion  He  was  re- 
viled as  an  impostor.  The  incident  is 
thus  described  :  '  How  can  you  call  Me  an 
impostor  ? '  said  the  Master,  turning  round. 

*  Don't  you  see  My  yellow  curly  hair,  and 
My  nice  blue  boots  ?  Would  I  have  such 
things,  do  you  think,  iflwfre  an  impostor?* 
An  Apostle  gives  various  facts  respecting  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem :  *  We  were  very  poor, 
and  we  sold  little  pamphlets  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  Jesus,  to  bring  us  in  money,  Wa 
made  great  haste  to  get  to  Jerusalem,  for 
fear  that  the  newspapers  should  get  hold  of 
our  coming,  and  announce  it.'  {Op-  cit* 
p.  309.) 

This,  I  should  think,  will  be  quite 
enough ;  but  anyone  who  wishes 
for  more  of  a  yet  worse  kind  (such 
as  *  the  Master,  after  a  supper, 
joins  in  a  round  dance  with  His 
Apostles  and  Mary  Magdalene ') 
will  find  some  of  it  in  Mr.  Home's 
volume,  and  plenty  more  in  the 
three  hundred  pages  of  the  *  nause- 
ous stuff* — parts  of  which  (says  Mr. 
H.)  *  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
quote  * — which  constitutes  Le  Flam^ 
beau  du  Spiritisme. 

The  celebrated  *  John  King '  finds 
little  favour  with  Mr.  Home.  Fop 
though  this  spirit  of  *  an  evil  and 
famous  man '  has  announced  that 
Mt  is  at  once  his  duty  and  his 
pleasure  to  do  good  to  his  fellow 
men  ;  he  is  the  reprover  of  the  sin- 
ful and  the  comforter  of  the  sad ; 
his  is  a  divine  mission,  and  in  it  he 
finds  his  glory,  the  glory  of  an 
angel ;  *  yet  he  is  terribly  carnal  in 
some  of  his  proceedings — throwing 
a  sofa-cushion  at  the  head  of  a 
sceptic ;  rubbing  a  paper  tube  over 
an  inqoirer^s  cranium,  and  remark- 
ing, •  This  is  hair-brushing  by 
machinery  ; '  pouring  tea  out  of  a 
teapot  '  in  the  usual  way  '  for  a 
party  of  enthusiastic  old  women; 
and  expressing  his  own  preference 
for  '  regular  baths  and  a  bottle  of 
Guinness's     stout     after     dinner.* 

*  Such  is  the  fashion,'  says  Mr. 
Home,  '  in  which  John  King  makes 
his  progress  to  higher  states  pf 
purity.'     (Op.  cit.  p.  312.) 
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Now  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
reader  of  Mr.  Home's  Lights  arid 
Shadows  of  Spiritualism ^  that  he 
agrees  with  me  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  deciding  upon  the 
genuineness  of  a  large  number  of 
the  asserted  *  Spiritualistic '  reve- 
lations, by  what  Heems  to  him  their 
inherent  prohability;  trusting  ra- 
ther to  the  evidence  of  his  *  sense  ' 
than  to  that  of  his  *  senses.*  And 
I  would  commend  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
attentive  study  the  Modern.  Spi- 
ritualism of  Mr.  Home,  as  a  far 
more  complete  defence  of  that  po- 
sition than  anything  I  could  myself 
have  made — my  knowledge  of  the 
wilder  vagaries  of  the  system  being 
extremely  limited. 

It  is  not  (says  Mr.  H.)  to  drink  tea  and 
play  on  the  fiddle,  to  give  blasphemously 
ludicrous  commnni cations  regarding  Christ 
and  His  Apo8tlt>s,  to  strut  al>out  in  skull- 
caps and  yellow  boots,  to  beat  people  over 
the  head  with  pa][>er  tubes,  to  throw 
cushions  at  sceptics,  to  hold  up  murderers 
as  respectable  objects,  to  tell  people  by 
what  omnibuses  to  travel,  or  to  describe  the 
next  world  as  a  place  where  humanity 
deteriorates,  that  departed  spirits  return  to 
earth.  Their  mission  is  great — their  oppor- 
tunities are  limited.  What  time  have  they 
to  waste  in  idiotisms  of  which  a  schoolboy 
would  be  ashamed  ?  Let  us  refer  such  to 
their  proper  sources;  some  to  insanity, 
some  to  knavery — many  to  this  world,  few 
to  the  next  Let  us  reooguise  the  height 
and  the  holiness  of  phenomena  which  show 
how 

*  The  beloved,  the  true-hearted 
Revisit  earth  once  more.* 

Let  us  put  from  our  path  all  which  savours 
of  folly  and  fraud,  and  press  steadily  and 
undeviatin^ly  towards  the  truth.  It  is 
full  time  the  errors  I  have  been  treating  of 
should  '  die  among  their  worabippArs.* 
(Op.  cit.  p.  323.) 

I  feel  that  the  cause  of  Common 
Sense  lias  been  so  greatly  served  by 
Mr.  Home's  fearless  exposure  of  the 
knavery  of  '  mediums '  and  the 
credulous  folly  of  their  votaries, 
that  I  would  not  here  call  in  ques- 
tion his  own  belief  in  the  phenomena 
whose  *  height'  and  'holiness*  he 


regards  as  demonstrating  the  re- 
turn of  departed  spirits  to  earth. 
But  to  me  there  seems  nothing 
either  morally  or  spiritually  elevat- 
ing in  the  'eloncjation  *  of  Mr. 
Home's  already  tall  body  ;  or  in  his 
moonlight  sail  out  of  one  window 
and  in  at  another,  even  at  a  height 
of  sixty  feet  fi*om  the  grround.  Nor 
can  I  see  anything  peculiarly  '  holy' 
in  Mr.  Home's  putting  hot  coals  on 
his  own  hand,  or  in  his  heaping  them 
on  the  head  of  S  bald  gentleman.  I 
should  myself  have  thought  such 
performances  no  less  a  waste  of  the 
limited  time  and  opportunities  of  the 
departed  spirits  who  revisit  earth, 
than  those  which  Mr.  Home  *  pil- 
lories'  so  cruelly.  And  I  merely 
claim  to  exercise,  in  regard  to  tho 
validity  of  Mr.  Home's  own  preten- 
sions, the  independent  judgment  as 
to  what  is  inherently  probable, 
which  he  himself  so  freely  passes 
upon  the  pretensions  of  others. 

■ 

Wilting  upon  this  subject  six 
years  ago,' '  1  remarked  upon  *  the 
unhealthy  craving  which  now  pre- 
vails, for  some  "  sign  *'  that  shall 
testify  to  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  disembodied  spirits;  while  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  noble 
lives  and  pregnant  sayings  of  tho 
great  and  good  who  have  gone 
before  us  is  proportionately  ignored.* 
And  I  referred  to  the  two  great  men 
in  whose  obsequies  I  had  been  not 
long  before  called  upon  to  take  part 
— Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  and 
George  Grote — as  having  left  be- 
hind them  an  influence  far  more 
elevating,  more  widespread,  as  well 
as  more  enduring,  than  any  that 
their  *  spirits '  could  exert  by  play- 
ing  tunes  on  accordions  or  rapping- 
out  passages  from  their  works.  May 
I  not  now  say  the,  same — though  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  her  brother — 
of  the  noble-hearted  woman,  whose 
recent  loss  has  been  mourned,  not 
alone  by  her  family  and  personal 
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friendB,  bat  by  a  world-embracing 
circle  that  ranges  throogh  all  grades 
of  society,  from  the  very  highest  to 
the  very  lowest  ?  The  life  devoted 
by  Mary  Carpenter  to  the  rescue  of 
the  'dangeroas  and  perishing  classes' 
from  brutal  ignorance  and  degrad- 
ing vice,,  was  *  controlled '  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  '  spirit '  of  the  Great 
Teacher  of  that  £uth  in  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
Man,  which  '  posseised '  her  whole 
natare ;  next,  by  that  of  the  earthly 
£ftther  who  had  trained  her,  alike 
by  precept  and  example,  to  a  life  of 
service  to  mankind;  and  then  by 
those  of  Joseph  Tackerman — the 
Oberlin  of  Boston,  U.S. — and  of 
Bammohun  Boy,  the  great  Hindoo 
reformer.  It  was  under  these  in- 
fluences that  she  did  in  the  second 
half  of  a  life  of  seventy  years,  a 
work  for  which  the  first  half  was 
the  training ;  and  which,  I  venture 
to  affirm,  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  its  power,  its  range,  or  its  pro- 
ductiveness, by  that  of  any  other 
single  Philanthropist,  male  or  fe- 
male. And  when  the  history  of 
that  Life,  the  details  of  that  Work, 
ahall  have  been  fvUlj  given  to  the 
world,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
*  spirit '  of  Mary  Carpenter  will 
animate  the  zeal  and  direct  the 
activiiy  of  those  who  follow  in  her 
footsteps,  far  more  effectively  than 


if  her  '  materialised  '  image  were  to 
appear  among  the  inmates  of  her 
Reformatory,  or  her  '  raps  *  or  her 
*•  slate-writing  '  were  to  signify  her 
instructions  to  the  Women  of  India. 
Those  who,  while  living,  have 
been  '  epistles  known  and  read  of 
all  men ' — ^who  have  achieved  the 
truest  greatness  by  labouring  in 
the  service  of  others  ( '  whosoever 
will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister ' ) — leave  behind  them 
an  influence,  which,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  great  in  Intellectual 
power  and  in  Moral  worth,  difinses 
and  deepens  in  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration. I  feel  sure  that  anyone  who 
has  tried  to  shape  his  (or  her)  life 
under  the  ^spirit-control'  of  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  of  George  Grote, 
or  of  Mary  Carpenter,  would  far 
rather  that  anything  he  may  have 
well  done,  should  help  to  .transmit 
that  influence  to  those  who  come 
after,  than  that,  if  permitted  to  '  re- 
visit the  glimpses  of  the  moon,'  he 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposied  of 
the  professional  'mediums'  who 
trade  in  '  spiritual  communications^' 
and  should  be  made  to  pander  to 
the  vulgar  curiosity  of  those  who 
will  delight  to  be  assured  that  he  is 
•pretty  jolly  up  there,'  or  *very 
miserable  down  below,'  according 
to  their  respective  conceptions  of 
his  deserts. 
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ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
By  F.  W.  Newman. 


A  PARAGRAPH  has  circulated 
in  the  newspapers,  which  looks 
too  like  a  pennj-a-liner's  ingenious 
fiction,  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
has  offered  to  onr  Queen  to  enforce 
on  his  subjects  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  if  she  will  command 
us  to  pronounce  our  language  as 
we  write  it,  or  to  write  it  as  we 
pronounce  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
discrepance  between  our  ortho- 
graphy and  our  orthoglossy  gravely 
discourages  foreigners.  French  is 
worse  by  far  than  English  in  the 
difficulty  of  writing  down  what  is 
heard,  but  English  is  worse  than 
French  in  the  difficulty  of  pronounc- 
ing what  is  written  down.  In  both 
languages  the  schism  between  the 
tongue  and  the  book  is  scandalous. 
French  at  one  time  took  the  lead  in 
all  Europe,  and  still  may  keep  the 
lead  in  diplomacy ;  but  in  the  world 
at  large,  the  three  languages  which 
have  the  fairest  prospect  of  ultimate 
prevalence  are  English,  Portuguese, 
and  Russian.  Rdbsian  and  Portu- 
«guese  nevertheless  chiefly  spread 
over  continuous  broad  territory, 
which  does  not  make  of  them  a  bond 
to  connect  nation  with  nation. 
Moreover,  Portuguese  literature  has 
not  sustained  the  celebrity  which  it 
may  once  have  had;  and  Russian 
literature,  however  respectable  and 
advancing,  cannot  yet  attract 
foreigners ;  nay,  in  the  future  it  is 
all  but  certain  that  neither  in 
science  nor  in  erudition  will  it 
be  able  to  excel  German,  French, 
or  English.  But  the  English  lan- 
guage— ^being  diffused  from  so  many 
centres,  in  Africa  and  India,  in  our 
colonies  and  military  stations, 
besides  its  dominance  in  North 
America — seems  destined  more  than 
any  other  to  unite  mankind;  and 
is  imperial,  not  in  the  mere  military 


sense,  but  in  the  higher  scope  of 
philanthropy.  At  the  same  time  in 
the  wide  fields  of  history,  law, 
science,  theology  and  practical 
politics,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  second 
to  none,  even  if  German  excel  it  in 
some  points  and  French  in  others. 
Poetry  seldom  entices  foreigners; 
for  each  nation  loves  its  own  poets 
best ;  but  in  novels  no  language 
can  claim  a  writer  who  so  fascinates 
the  stranger  as  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  we  may  be  prond  in  saying 
that  no  works  of  fiction  are  more 
sweetly  humanising,  or  fuller  of  a 
manly  and  sound  morality.  On 
every  ground  we  have  a  right  to 
desire,  apart  from  any  natural  but 
narrow-minded  preference  for  our 
own  mother-tongue,  that  English 
should  be  more  and  more  widely, 
cultivated  by  foreigners.  To  this 
must  be  added,  that  the  simplicity 
of  its  grammar  makes  it  among  the 
easiest  of  languages  for  the  foreigner 
to  acquire,  and  adapts  it  to  simple 
and  energetic  oratory;  while  the 
fulness  of  its  vocabulary,  and  the 
sharp  distinctions  between  words  of 
proxmiate  meaning,  give  to  it  a 
valuable  accuracy.  On  every 
ground  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that 
even  if  Queen  Victoria  cannot  com- 
mand us  to  heal  the  schism  between 
the  written  and  the  spoken 
language,  the  effort  to  heal  it  is  a 
most  rightful  one.  A  fit  remedy 
is  an  aim  worthy  of  our  highest 
talents,  worthy  of  being  urged  and 
supported  by  all  our  schools  of 
learning,  by  all  our  chambers  of 
commerce,  by  our  chief  statesmen, 
and,  BO  £eu:  as  it  is  possible,  by  the 
Queen  and  Parliament.  But  at 
once  the  question  arises,  What  is 
the  fit  remedy  ?  We  are  confronted 
(so  to  say)  by  two  separate  dialects, 
the     written     language     and    the 
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spoken  language.  Uow  are  we  to 
mediate  between  them  and  recon- 
cile them  ? 

Through  the  total  neglect  of  our 
high  authorities — the  Universities, 
the  various  Indian  Boards,  and  the 
official  chiefs  of  National  Education 
— the  problem  has  been  boldly 
taken  up  by  somewhat  obscure 
persons,  led  on  especially  by  two 
active  brothers,  Isaac  and  Henry 
Pitman,  who  propose  for  us  a  new, 
complicated,  and  ugly  alphabet. 
Gentlemen  in  Liverpool  and  London 
have  come  to  the  front  as  their 
partial  allies,  and  these  can  now 
boast  of  the  honourable  name  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller  as  approving 
them.  Isaac  Pitman,  a  Bath 
printer,  has  a  special  literature  in 
the  new  phonotype,  and  a  large  sect 
of  readers,  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
belief  that  their  type  is  to  be  the 
type  of  the  future.  His  establish- 
ment has  been  handsomely  rebuilt 
by  their  gratitude.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Liverpool,  does  not  go  so  far,  but 
desires  largely  to  alter  our  received 
spelling ;  and  we  believe  it  is  only 
up  to  this  point  that  Max  Miiller 
has  committed  himself. 

Probably  all  of  us  will  regret 
that  something  is  not  done  in  this 
direction.  The  complaint  generally 
arises  now  in  connection  with 
National  Education,  and  takes  the 
shape  of  asserting  that  children 
■would  learn  spelling  in  a  quarter  of 
the  time,  if  we  would  write  as  we 
pronounce;  nay.  it  is  justly  said, 
that  at  present  few  of  the  children 
learn  to  spell  (i.e.  to  write)  cor- 
rectly in  any  length  of  time.  Never- 
theless, the  complainants  seem  to 
forget  that  if  any  violent  and  sweep- 
ing method  were  used,  those  taught 
in  the  new  mode  would  be  unable 
to  read  and  understand  our  existing 
books.  All  our  libraries  would 
have  to  be  reprinted ;  unless  the 
pupils  went  through  a  second  course 
of  instruction,  which  is  exactly  that 
under  which  they  are  trained 
at     present.       Even    Max    Miiller 


appears  to  be  blind  to  the 
obvious  remark,  that  when  a 
schism  is  to  be  healed,  there  is  no 
priijid  facte  justice  or  wisdom  in 
eniu;ting  that  one  of  the  parties 
contending  shall  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  other.  If  a  compromise 
were  proposed,  requiring  each  to 
yield  somewhat,  it  would  havo  the 
air  of  equity:  but  here,  the  very 
reverse  of  good  sense  startles  us. 
The  written  language  is  now  fixed 
or  nearly  so :  the  spoken  language 
has  changed  every  fifty  years  ap- 
preciably, and  tends  to  change ; 
nor  is  the  pronunciation  uniform 
in  the  north  and  south  of  England, 
nor  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  We 
are  expected  to  accept  what  is 
variable  as  our  standard,  and  to  cut 
down  the  more  stable  into  its  shape. 
Again,  in  a  great  many  respects 
the  written  language  is  the  more 
perfect  medium  of  expression, 
because  it  distinguishes  words 
which  in  speech  are  most  improperly 
confounded.  Yet  we  are  bidden  to 
alter  the  more  distinctive  dialect 
into  harmony  with  the  more  in- 
distinct. Not  to  be  obscure,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  one  instance  for 
three  hundred.  It  is  claimed  of 
us  that  we  will  write  vain,  vein, 
vane,  all  alike,  because  unfor- 
tunately they  are  all  pronounced 
alike.  Unless  we  can  manage  to 
distinguish  them  in  pronunciation 
— which  would  be  best  —  it  is 
certainly  right  to  leave  things  as 
they  are.  Every  English  grammar 
ought  to  have  a  list  of  words, 
which  though  pronounced  alike, 
are  differently  written;  as  well  as 
of  the  few  which,  though  written 
alike,  are  differently  pronounced, 
as  tear  (larme,  lacruma),  tear 
(rend).  Just  so,  Greek  grammars 
or  dictionaries  have  a  list  of  words 
which  differ  in  sense  by  reason  of 
difference  in  accent  only.  Where 
this  happens  in  English,  nothing  is 
more  obvious  than  that  in  books 
written  for  learners  we  ought  to 
add  the  accent  on  such  words ;  as 
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insult,  insult ;  desert,  desert :  nay, 
in  many  other  words  in  which  the 
place  of  the  accent  would  he  doubt- 
ful. 

In  some  passive  participles  it 
is  open  to  discussion,  whether  the 
simple  adoption  of  dd  or  it  at  the 
end  might  not  be  used  to  avoid 
confusion :  as  *  I  read,  it  was  redd ;' 
here  the  second  d  is  typical  of  the 
participle;  the  vowel  is  shortened 
as  in  bleed,  hied',  feed, fed.  It  would 
seem  that  our  reason  for  not  writing 
it  was  red  is  barely  to  avoid  con- 
fusion with  the  colour  red.  If  any 
learned  body  recommended  to  write, 
*I  breed,  it  was  hr&ld;  1  read,  it 
was  redd ;  I  say,  it  was  sed ;  I  lead, 
it  was  ledd;  he  eats,  he  etf  (for 
ate)  ; '  with  a  few  other  such  cor- 
rections, the  public  would  listen 
respectfully.  It  would  afterwards 
become  possible  to  write  bred,  led, 
for  the  substantives  bread,  lead ;  and 
brest,  helth,  lied,  also  I  dremt  (like 
to  I  slept,  I  felt)  would  soon  follow. 
The  misleading  and  superfluous  a 
in  some  fifty  words  is  a  nuisance 
which  ought  to  be  exterminated  as 
soon  as  we  can.  Ate  and  elt  are 
what  the  Greeks  might  call  first 
and  second  aorist.  Not  very  unlike 
is  the  double  system  lighted  and  lit. 

Nothing  so  repels  the  English 
public,  nothing  more  forces  them 
back  into  barren  stagnation  and 
obstinacy,  than  the  extreme  de- 
mands of  would-be  reformers ; 
whose  audacity  is  allowed  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  those 
who  advocate  milder  and  admis- 
sible changes.  The  history  of 
opinion  in  the  last  sixty  years  is 
certainly  discouraging.  When  this 
nation  got  free  from  the  incubus  of 
the  French  war,  a  literary  move- 
ment for  improved  orthography 
began ;  feeble  indeed,  yet  one  which 
might  have  done  much  before  now, 
if  it  had  been  continued  and 
fostered.  Useless  vowels  were  ex- 
pelled in  many  words ;  as  in  honor 
for  ho7wur,  honorable  for  honourable^ 
splendor,  favor,  Ac.,   to   the  great 


satisfiu^tion  of  printers  and  news- 
paper editors.  Even  now  we  do 
not  write  editours,  euraiours.  Bat 
the  movement,  never  having  had 
deep  sources  nor  powerful  advo- 
cates, was  before  long  arrested, 
chiefly  (it  seems)  by  *  Thirl  wall  and 
Hare ' — afterwards  Bishop  Thirlwall 
and  Archdeacon  Julius  Hare — who 
set  up  the  principle  that  the  spelling 
of  words  ought  to  retain  and  show 
their  history.  Thus  (it  was  said) 
we  ought  to  write  honour,  not 
honor,  because  honour  comes  to  us 
only  indirectly  from  Latin,  directly 
from  French  honneur.  The  argu- 
ment, if  worth  anything,  requires 
us  to  write  the  word  with  double  n 
and  with  eu  as  in  French.  Who 
indeed  shall  ascertain  in  which 
channel  pastor,  editor,  curator  came? 
But  the  idea  that  orthography  is  to 
be  fixed  for  the  convenience  of  ety- 
mologists, or  by  their  special  re- 
searches, is  too  pedantic,  and  would 
harass  us  with  plenty  of  new 
change.  Max  Miiller  most  rightly 
rejects  this  theory  as  untenable. 
Nevertheless  Thirlwall  and  Hare 
succeeded  in  setting  minds  in  a 
wrong  direction,  and  by  changes 
wholly  useless  disgusted  the  public 
with  all  change.  They  pleaded,  not 
for  any  needful  and  useful  alteration, 
but  for  going  back  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Milton.  Since  then  no 
writers  of  high  and  leading  character 
have  come  forward  in  the  cause  of 
improvement.  In  order  to  win  the 
public  acquiescence,  we  want — 
first,  the  consent  of  persons  who 
will  be  heard  with  reverence ;  next, 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  just  claims  of 
conservatism ;  thirdly,  not  to  in- 
crease, but  rather  to  lessen,  the  toil 
of  printers.  Before  opening  the 
question,  what  small  changes  of 
writing  might  be  of  service,  and 
meet  general  approval,  it  may  be 
well  to  insist  on  what  may  be  done 
by  accents,  without  any  change  of 
received  orthography. 

The  French  lang^uage,  deprived 
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of  accents,  would  be  harder  to  read 
than  even  the  English.  A  stranger 
might  then  be  liable  to  read  seule- 
menty  dejpeche,  defense,  &c.  The 
Polish  language  wonld  probably  be 
no  pronounceable.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquests,  accents  were 
added  to  the  Greek  to  facilitate  its 
acquisition  by  strangers.  Why 
should  Englishmen  make  any 
difficulty  about  writing  accents  in 
books  for  learners,  and  in  other 
special  cases  ?  Printers  reply  that 
they  will  require  an  inconveni- 
ent number  of  types !  There  is 
no  other  practical  inconvenience. 
Allow  the  force  of  the  objection, 
when  very  rapid  type-setting  is  re- 
quired, as  in  newspaper  printing. 
It  is  a  first  exceUence  of  the  method 
now  recommended,  that  it  has 
nothing  Procrustean  about  it.  The 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  vowel- 
points  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic.  The 
Arab  writer  who  needs  great  speed 
uses  a  virtnal  shorthand,  by  omit- 
ting all  the  vowel-points.  In  an 
ordinary  prose  book  these  points 
are  added  to  a  few  words,  viz. 
wherever  the  omission  would  entail 
some  ambiguity,  some  temporary 
embarrassment  to  a  reader.  In 
poetry,  in  a  book  for  learners,  or  in 
a  sacred  book,  all  the  vowel-point'S 
are  added.  Thus  accuracy  prevails, 
where  accuracy  is  essential ;  speed 
is  attained,  where  speed  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Precisely 
the  same  free  use  or  disuse  may  be 
made  of  accents  by  us.  No  one 
would  be  compelled,  but  many 
would  be  aided.  It  is  therefore  the 
most  obvious  tool  at  hand,  and 
wholly  unobjectionable.  AU  that 
is  needed  is^  a  pronunciamento  hy 
autJwritative  voices. 

But  the  marks  called  Accents  not 
only  denote  a  stress  of  the  voice  on 


one  syllable  (in  Greek  and  Italian 
with  musical  elevation),  but  also 
MODIFY  the  sound  in  vowels,  as  in 
French  e  e  e.  Also,  as  in  'German 
a,  two  dots  are  familiar  for  the 
same  purpose.  Most  obviously  for 
us  too  the  same  marks  would  do 
good  service.  In  a  limited  number 
of  words,  such  as  dngel^  chdmher, 
hasty y  hasten^  taste,  paste,  able,  ladle, 
some  such  mark  on  the  a  seems 
quite  essential  for  learners  and 
foreigners.  It  would  be  open  to 
us,  but  not  necessary,  in  the  same 
way  to  write  paper,  gape  ;  but  in 
these,  the  division  of  syllables 
(since  final  e  was  not  originally 
mute)  supersedes  the  mark  on  a. 
In  like  manner  we  may  modify  o, 
when  it  has  the  sound  of  French  oti 
long,  as  in  tomb,  mot^e.  But  in  love^ 
son,  dots  are  wanted  under  the  o.  Not 
only  are  these  marks  familiar  to  the 
eye,  but  the  types  are  very  com- 
monly in  the  possession  of  printers. 
Very  much  indeed  may  be  done  in 
the  right  direction  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  marks  already  adduced, 
without  any  change  whatever  in 
orthography.  Thus  for  broad 
vowels,  father,  path ;  flllcon,  hall, 
wdr;  tear,^  bear;  off,  gone.  For 
long  vowels,  rndde,  t'ear,^  here,  toeir, 
seize,  suite,  receive,  marine,  hreaky 
great,  steak,  mould,  old,  siiit.  The 
Danish  use  of  o  placed  above  a  is 
another  convenient  mode  of  mark- 
ing our  a  when  it  takes  the  sound 
of  short  0,  chiefly  after  w]  as  in 
wa^p,  what,  wan,  or  after  t«,  as  in 
quarry,  quagmire.  In  the  south  of 
England  we  thus  distinguish  tcrap 
from  rap,  giving  to  a  in  the  former 
the  0  sound.  In  such  words  as 
shadow  (unless  every  long  a  is 
marked  long,  which  will  not  easily 
be  attained),  some  mark  is  needed 
to   suggest  that  a  is    short.     The 


1  Not  but  that  some  may  wish  to  concede  a  change  of  the  spelling  in  the  verba  tear, 
bear,  into  I  t^e,  I  hhre,  which  aroids  confusion  with  lacruma  and  ursus.  Still,  better 
to  write  wier^  sieze,  for  toetr,  seize,  since  the  standard  sound  of  ei,  ey  is  that  of  a.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  said,  insisted  on  the  pronunciation  other,  niither,  for  either^ 
neither ;  and  with  good  reason.  In  the  north  of  England  the  ei  in  height  (or  rather 
iu  heighth)  is  still  correctly  sounded  a. 
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device  most  likely  to  please  is, 
something  that  directs  a  division 
of  the  syllables  into  shad-ow.  A 
specific  mark,  as  a  short  perpendicu- 
lar line  at  the  bottom  of  the  d,  may 
be  better  than  a  hyphen,  which  has 
its  own  proper  use  and  meaning. 
Very  many  words  need  this  treat- 
ment, as  em  |  incnt,  prom  |  inent, 
val  I  ne,  val  |  our.  (But  what  our 
printer  7imv  exhibits  is  not  at  all  the 
thing  desired.)  Not  to  weary  the 
reader,  no  complete  view  is  here 
given  of  the  service  which  these 
marks  may  do.  They  will  probably 
remove  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
crepancies of  which  just  complaint 
is  made. 

But  we  must  not  omit  a  very 
small  use  of  the  ordinary  acute 
accent,  which  would  well  be  made 
normal  in  all  our  books :  namely, 
the  pronoun  that  (ille,  enrelroc)  and 
the  interrogatives  whoj  which,  when^ 
where,  whither,  whence,  what  should 
be  accented,  as  rig  in  Ghreek ;  but 
the  relatives  who,  that,  which,  Ac. 
should  never  be  accented.  Thus 
Hhe  man  who  thinks  that  this  is, 
&c.' — •  Who  that  thinks  for  a  mo- 
ment, Ac.  ?  '  *  That  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  advanced.'  '  I  hold 
that  that  is  right.'  The  relative  or 
conjunction  thdt  (on,  oc)  has  so 
short  an  (i  as  to  be  confounded 
with  u,  as  in  mut&ble ;  while  that 
(ille)  has  always  a  sharp  strong 
a,  though  short.  The  structure  of 
a  sentence  is  often  cleared  by  this 
single  accent. 

So  far  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  writing  and  printing  should  be 
modified,  in  order  to  harmonise  with 
speech.  But  something  must  be 
yielded  on  the  other  side;  as  to 
which  our  would-be  reformers  are 
most  unreasonable.  They  expect 
that  no  modifications  shall  be  made 
in  their  usual  utterances,  however 
clearly  corrupt  these  may  be,  how- 
ever recent  the  corruption,  and 
however  partial  in  the  United  King- 
dom. First  and  most  scandalous 
is  the  southern  neglect  of  A  in  the 


combination  wh.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
it  was  far  better  written  hw,  but 
however  it  be  written,  the  h  ought 
to  be  sounded,  and  heard  clearly 
before  the  w.  Many  will  keenly 
ridicule  as  a  cockney  one  who  drops 
the  h  in  'orses,  'edges,  'airs,  'ares, 
and  confounds  'ighlands  with  islands; 
yet  if  we  call  the  censurers  to 
account  for  confounding  which  with 
witch,  wheel  with  weal,  wale  and 
wail  with  whale,  and  a  dozen  more 
of  the  same  kind,  they  will  often 
have  the  audacity  to  reply,  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  speak  like  an  Irish- 
man !  In  th  is  very  matter  the  Irish, 
and  perhaps  the  Scotch,  with  many 
of  our  northern  counties,  retain  the 
correct  ancient  pronunciation  which 
we  in  the  south,  at  no  distant  time, 
have  corrupted.  Here  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  strange  dogma,  that 
no  nation  can  go  hachvard  totoards  a 
more  correct  idiom  or  utterance !  The 
only  true  meaning  of  this  axiom  is, 
that  national  speech  can  never  be 
affected  by  cultivation  at  all,  but 
must  proceed  at  haphazard.  For- 
sooth, we  may  expect  that=  the  Irish 
by  careful  teaching  will  imitate  our 
errors;  but  we,  imperial  English, 
can  nev^r  go  back  to  their  accuracy. 
This,  being  against  our  dignify,  is 
against  nature  and  possibility  !  How 
much  may  be  done  by  good  school- 
ing, the  modem  Greek  nation  has 
signally  and  wonderfully  shown, 
especiaJly  since  Greece  has  been  an 
independent  kingdom,  or  in  less 
than  half  a  century.  The  language 
current  during  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion was  so  mixed  with  Sclavonic, 
and  so  little  grammatical,  that  it 
often  hardly  seemed  to  be  Greek  at 
all.  Of  course,  in  like  manner,  our 
Lancashire  dialect  is  hardly  English, 
and  is  almost  as  unintelligible  as 
broad  Scotch.  Modem  Greek  will 
always  be  separated  from  Hellenic 
by  an  impassable  chasm  ;  but  it  has 
wonderfully  improved  in  power, 
beauty,  and  purity :  moreover  every 
step  of  change  in  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  backwards,  in  defianoeof 
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this  foolish  dogma,  that  *  we  cannot 
go  back  to  what  is  better/  When 
national  schools  teach  what  is  bettor, 
whether  in  grammar,  in  idiom,  in 
diction,  or  in  pronunciation,  the 
people  leam  it ;  but  of  course  for  this 
we  need  zealous  teachers,  public 
authority,  universal  schooling,  and 
a  definite  standard.  In  England, 
North  and  South,  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland,  the  national  schools  ought, 
with  great  effort,  to  strive  towards 
a  common  pronunciation,  so  as  to 
abolish  a  coarse  plebeian  utterance; 
but  if  we  wish  for  zeal  in  the  local 
gentry,  we  must  yield  to  their 
peculiarities  wherever  they  are  mani- 
festly right y  as  in  the  case  before  us. 
From  the  normal  schools  a  single 
pronunciation  should  issue  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

A  second  peculiarity,  in  which 
the  Irish  are  more  right  than  the 
Southern  English  (whether  more 
right  than  in  Lancashire  and 
Durham  cannot  here  be  decided), 
lies  in  the  pronunciation  of  /•  before 
a  consonant.  Londoners  are  very 
apt  to  sound  corn  as  caivn,  pork  as 
jpavjJcj  lord  as  laud,  cart  as  cat, 
dropping  r,  and  only  broadening 
the  vowel.  In  the  North  ^  and 
West  of  England  the  r  is  somewhat 
heard,  but  imperfectly  ;  of  the  two 
extremes,  the  Irish  alternative  is 
for  better  than  that  of  the  cockney. 
Nearly  all  foreigners  must  be  em- 
barrassed by  this  loss  of  the  r, 
which  indeed  sometimes  affects  the 
sense,  as  in  lord  (laud),  hoard 
(hawd),  stvord  (saiced),  lam  (lawn). 
Our  schools  ought  rigidly  to  insist 
on  something  of  the  r  being  sounded 
— how  much,  need  not  here  be  laid 
down. 

The  smaller  differences  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  several  counties 
ought  to  bo  carefully  discovered 
and  registered,  and  decision  made 
between  them  by  some  impartial 
and  reasonable  principle  ;  such  as, 


the  clearness  and  fulness  of  sonnd 
yielded,  of  which  we  may  judge 
by  musical  utterance.  The  Italian 
vowel  sounds  have  undisputed  pre- 
ference. Short  obscure  vowels  are 
worse  than  broad  ones.  Here  our 
South  excels  our  North,  especially 
as  to  a,  but  within  the  memorj'  of 
man  the  South  is  yielding  to  the 
North.  The  a  used  to  have  the 
Italian  broad  sound  in  plmit,  con- 
trmi,  mass,  lass,  castle,  trans- Alpine, 
transcend,  equally  as  in  fast,  last, 
ass,  brills,  gra~^s,  (hlc,  transitory,  <fec. 
But  now  nearly  everyone  says 
plant,  contrast,  lass,  trans-Alpine. 
Clerg}Tnen  from  the  North  bring  in 
castle,  grant,  and  command.  Here 
it  is  sufficient  to  insist  (i)  that 
the  diversities  ought  to  be  collected 
and  registered  for  decision  :  (2) 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  esta- 
blished and  uniform  method  of 
marking  by  accents  the  pronuncia- 
tion intended. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  concede 
to  the  eager  and  reckless  innovator 
that  such  words  as  knight,  knave, 
know,  knot,  shall  be  confounded 
in  writing  with  night,  nave,  no,  not. 
The  Germans  sound  k  in  Knecht, 
Knabe.  We  can  sound  it  with 
equal  ease.  If  it  is  so  very  serious 
a  thing  to  have  in  a  few  such  words 
a  discrepancy  (a  thesis  hard  to 
maintain),  it  would  be  decidedly 
wiser  to  insist  on  sounding  the  it, 
as  the  Germans  do.  But  very  few 
words  are  here  concerned.  Gnarl, 
gnash,  gnat,  gnaw,  and  a  dozen 
more  with  hn,  exhaust  the  list. 

In  another  small  class  of  words 
some  change  in  our  mode  of  w^riting 
or  marking  may  reasonably  be  re- 
quired, viz.  in  those  which  give 
to  final  gh  the  sound  of  /.  Nine 
or  ten  is  the  total  number.  Until 
the  public  becomes  interested  in 
judicious  change,  it  may  be  prema- 
ture to  write  hif,  draft  (for  draught), 
cof,   trof,  chuf   (a   bird),  tuf,    ruf. 


■  Northumberland  is  apt  to  pronounce  the  r  as  guttural  gh  (Greek  Gamma  or  Arabic 
0hain) ;  this  is  called  the  burr. 
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ennf,  sluf  (of  a  snake),  suf  (  ?)  for 
sough  (sob),  a  poetical  word  seldom 
heard.  But  if  those  whose  judg- 
ment is  paramount  permanently 
decline  to  sanction  the/,  if  also  the 
confounding  of  roiujh  with  mff  be 
pressed  against  the  change,  then  at 
least  some  mark  upon  this  eccen- 
tric gh  may  be  insisted  on.  The 
Arabs,  when  they  wanted  to  indi- 
cate that  a  final  h  took  the  sound 
of  t,  placed  over  the  h  the  two  dots 
which  are  characteristic  of  t.  Many 
devices  would  succeed :  none  is 
simpler  than  a  triple  dot  (small 
pyramid)  over  the  g,  to  modify  it 
in  Arab  style. 

As  for  the  silence  of  final  gh,  a 
foreigner  readily  learns  that  we 
have  lost  the  guttural  sound.  It  is 
not  of  any  practical  importance.  It 
is  true  that  in  poetry  we  often 
write  tho\  thro\  for  though,  through ; 
but  it  would  bo  awkward  to  carry  the 
omission  of  gh  into  si*ing  for  sigh- 
ing, si*s  for  sighs,  thou'tful,  wei', 
wei'ed;  and  too  little  is  gained  to 
make  change  worth  while. 

When  our  language  passed  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  Roman 
alphabet,  which  is  defective  in  the 
two  letters  equivalent  to  the  mo- 
dern Greek  A  G,  we  unfortunately 
confounded  them  by  using  the  com- 
bination th  for  both.  If  onr  an- 
cestors had  written  dh,  th  for 
them,  all  would  have  been  right. 
No  one  will  now  wish  to  bring 
back  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  letters, 
which  do  not  at  all  harmonise  with 
Roman  print.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  Greek  forms  A  0  are 
unblamable  as  capitals,  and  have 
only  to  be  made  narrower  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  the  small 
letters.  There  is  therefore  no 
intrinsic  impropriety  in  admitting 
them  as  duplicates  of  th;  that  is, 
in  enacting  it  as  equally  good  to 
write  this  thing  and  Ais  Otng^  which 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  ulti- 
mate method  to  be  recommended 
as  the  goal.  A  foreigner  who 
studies  our  language  grammatically 
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would  soon  learn  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  ih  has  its  blunt 
sound  (d//)  only  in  certain  pi'O' 
nominal  forms ;  but  one  who  learns 
without  grammatical  teaching  will 
have  no  such  clue ;  nor  would  this 
rule  concerning  pronouns  avail  to 
warn  that  in  v:reath  the  th  is  sharp, 
and  in  wreathe  is  blunt ;  so,  sharp 
in  heathy  worthy  hothy  heath  if,  blunt 
in  loath,  worthy.  l^^vidently  some 
help  is  needed  on  paper  to  distin- 
guish the  sounds,  if  even  wo  reject 
A  and  0. 

The  letter  s  also  often  takes  the 
sound  of  z,  a  type  which  printers 
have  tried  to  abolish  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, or  drive  its  use  to  a  minimum. 
To  the  close  of  the  last  century 
books  show  to  us  rouze,  comprize, 
surprize,  and  many  other  words  with 
Zy  not  s.  This  suggests  a  general 
law, — that  wherever  two  modes  of 
writing  exist,  we  ought  to  select 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
received  pronunciation.  This  will 
give  ns  jail  (not  gaol),  chymist  (not 
chemist),  arti::an,  partizan,  reprizdls, 
civilize^  with  z,  as  numerous  other 
verbs  in  -ize.  But  there  will  re- 
main many  other  traps  to  the 
foreigner.  How  is  he  to  know  that 
this  has  the  s  sharp,  while  in  his,  is 
the  s  is  sounded  like  z  ?  That  in 
loose,  dose,  chase,  grease  (as  sub- 
stantive), goose,  geese,  it  is  sharp, 
but  in  lose,  choose,  cheese,  pease, 
chaise,  and  the  verb  grease  the  s  is 
blunt  ?  That  greaae,  use,  hottse^ 
when  nouns,  also  diffuse  when  an 
adjective,  have  all  sharp  s,  while  the 
s  is  sounded  as  z,  when  they  are 
verbs,  is  more  than  accident,  and 
deserves  attention.  Some  mark  or 
other  ought  to  distinguish  the  blunt 
s,  if  we  shrink  from  uniformly 
changing  it  to  z.  At  present  (we 
suppose)  the  public  could  not  bear 
hiz,  iz,  roze,  shoez,  wize,  wizdom ; 
but  they  would  not  resent  a  dot 
(or  better,  three  dols)  under  the  s, 
whenever  it  has  the  z  sound ;  for 
the  dots  would  be  omissible  at 
pleasure.     Even  if  three  dots  be  all 
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faint,  yet  collectively  tbey  are  al- 
ways visible,  and  are  never  mis- 
taken for  a  blot.  Indeed  this  triple 
dot,  added  to  the  double  dot,  as  in 
d,  c,  (i,  will  help  ns  through  many 
difficulties.  But  another  admissible 
device  would  be,  to  print  a  long  / 
(without  horizontal  line)  whenever 
8  is  sounded  as  z. 

Our  ch  has  three  sounds.  The 
standard  sound  is  exchangeable  with 
ich,  as  in  chain,  chair.  When  it 
takes  the  sound  of  sh,  we  may  put 
the  cedilla  under  c,  as  ^haise,  ma- 
chine. If  we  refuse  (as  I  think  we 
ought  to  refuse)  to  make  large 
change  in  our  spelling,  we  seem  to 
need  some  mark  which  will  show  a 
vowel  or  consonant  to  be  silent.  I 
find  nothing  better  than  a  small 
zero  under  a  letter, — or  in  some 
cases  over  it.  Thus  it  may  be  put 
over  g  in  sigh,  nigh,  thought,  and 
under  h  in  Archangel :  yet  a  diffi- 
culty here  arises.  The  mark  on  ch 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  Archangel, 
chasm,  as  in  chemist,  chymist, 
scheme;  yet  the  omission  or  h  in 
the  last  will  not  give  the  sound  re- 
quired, unless  we  lay  down  a  7ieiv 
rule,  that  c  before  viute  h  is  hard. 
Yet  a  rule  for  an  almost  isolated 
conjuncture  can  hardly  meet  ap- 
proval. If  g,  when  hard  before  e, 
t,  as  in  linger,  begin,  is  marked  by 
the  Greek  spiritus  asper,  the  same 
mark  will  apply  to  ch  when  it  has 
the  sound  of  h.  No  objection  at- 
taches to  putting  the  zero  under  h 
in  such  words  as  school,  and  under 
c  in  schedule.  Not  but  that  it  might 
be  advisable  simply  to  write  sliedule, 
the  word  being  so  isolated,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  sch  in  it  quite 
eccentric.  For  the  same  reasons 
the  American  skeptic  is  better  than 
sceptic. 

The  anomalous  words  sugar,  sure, 
also  ocean,  give  the  sound  of  sh  to 
the  8  or  ce,      I  propose  to  indicate 


this  by  the  French  cedilla,  jtiBt  as  in 
^haise,  writing  ^ugar,  ^ure,  o^ean, 
vi9ious,  gracious,  mi9sion.  Final 
-tion  needs  no  change,  since  it  is 
ahcays  -shon.  After  this,  perhaps 
the  only  ambiguity  in  consonants 
remaining,  is  that  of  s  or  2,  when 
they  take  the  sound  of  French  jT, 
as  in  vision,  measure,  pleasure, 
azure.  Nay,  there  is  also  a  twofold 
sound  of  .r, — hs  and  gz ;  moreover, 
at  the  beginning  of  names  we  drop 
this  g  sound,  just  as  in  gnat.  But 
it  is  here  more  to  the  purpose  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  our  problem, 
than  to  solve  every  case. 

The  anomaly  of  superfluous  vow- 
els is  very  troublesome.  Bre(a)d, 
bre(a)st,  he(a)d,  le(a)d,  have  al- 
ready been  alluded  to ;  I  have  a 
list  of  56  such,  where  ea  means 
short  e ;  but  there  are  many  beside, 
as  fr(i)end,  h(e)art,  g(n)ard, 
g(u)ile,  g(u)ise,  b(u)ild,  b(u)oy, 
numerous  enough  to  be  a  great 
vexation  to  strangers.  The  diph- 
thong ou  or  ow  has  four  sounds  in 
(i)  vow,  loud;  (2)  row,  low,  mould; 
(3)  yo^i  route;  (4)  touch.^  The 
second  we  readily  distinguish  by  an 
ordinary  circumflex,  as  r6w,  mould ; 
the  4th  by  two  dots  (I  should  pre- 
fer) under  it.  For  the  3rd,  as  also 
for  a  few  words  such  as  tomb,  womb, 
move,  two  dots  may  be  placed  aver 
the  0 ;  which  will  distinguish  the 
long  00  as  in  fool,  from  the  short  00 
in  book,  shook.  (But  these  last  in 
the  North  of  England  are  made 
long.)  In  flood,  blood,  we  suffi- 
ciently define  the  pronunciation  by 
dots  under  the  0. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  in  the 
proposals  here  set  forth  evciy  diffi- 
culty is  dealt  with :  but  probably 
forty-nine  words  out  of  fifty  will 
be  made  accurately  legible  to  a 
foreigner,  with  the  smallest  possible 
modification  of  the  correct  ortho- 
graphy,   by  the  accents   and   dots 


•  Indeed  in  the  anomalous  words  would,  should,  a  fifth  sound  is  added  to  ou,  besldos 
omitting  the  I,  Whether  four  is  to  bo  sounded  four  as  in  forty,  or  fo-ur,  ^almost  in 
two  flyllables,  as  in  m6-urn,  distinct  from  morn,  is  ontested  between  North  and  South. 
Bow  and  bow,  row  and  row,  mow  and  mow,  bow  and  b6w  differ  in  sense. 
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here  pointed  at ;  moreover  with  full 
freedom  of  using  or  not  using  them 
in  the  books  not  written  specially 
for  learners.     It  is  hero  therefore 
respectfully  urged,  that  the  problem 
ought  not  to  he  treated  as  too  difficult 
for  practical   handlhigy   and   ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  spe- 
cial reformers,  which  are  apt  not  to 
be    tender.      The   present    writer, 
while    vehemently     opposing    the 
sweeping  changes  which  are  advo- 
cated with  much  enthusiasm  and  very 
respectable  consistency, — while  also 
deprecating  still  more  vehemently 
the  ugly  and  difficult  forms  of  the 
Bath     phonography, — yet      would 
cheerfully  support    rather    strong 
changes  of  spelling  in  small  definite 
classes  of  words.     The   ten  words 
which  end  in  gh  with  the  sound  of 
/,  have  already  been  noted.     A  se- 
cond remarkable  class,  very  small, 
might  also   deserve  summary  and 
sharp  correction.     From  unknown 
causes  the  English  must  have  been 
averse  to  end  a  word  in  t;,  a  most 
strange  aversion  !    hence  e  is  most 
improperly  added  in  a  few  words. 
Of,  Have,  Live,  Give,  Sieve  ought 
surely  to  be  written  Ov,  Hav,  Liv, 
Giv,  Siv ;  perhaps  also  Lov,   Dov, 
Shov,  though  in  these  we  can  re- 
tain final  e  by  aid  of  the  double  dot 
without  leaving  the  pronunciation 
ambiguous.      A    third    anomalous 
class  is  quite  miscellaneous,  Any, 
Many,  Ate,  Said,  Says,  Bury,  Busy, 
Eye,    Sew,    One,    Once,    Women, 
Clerk,  Hough,  Plait  (which  has  a 
two -fold     pronunciation,     altering 
with  the  sense),  Plaid,  Yacht,  Choir. 
— A  fourth  very  small  class  assigns 
the  short  sound  of  oo  in  Book  either 
to  simple  o  or  to  u ;  namely,  Bosom, 
Woman,  Bull,  Full,  Pull,  Put,  Puss, 
Push,  Bush,  Sugar.     Evidently  our 
language    needed  six  vowels,   not 
five.     The  defect,  apparently,  has 
largely  caused  disorder.    When  the 
sound  of  consonantal  y    is  heard 
before  u,  I  propose  to  denote  it  by 
the  double   dot;   as  in  iise,  iinit, 
mlile  (but  rule),  ciirious,  ciicamber, 


tiireen,  puny,  fiiry,  piire ; — but  gl&e, 
true,  truth,  liire,  rude,  crude  (some 
say  liii*e). 

Our  actual  spelling  is  not  so  ab- 
solutely fixed  as  most  persons  are 
apt  to  think.      Mr.  Jones  of  Liver- 
pool has  brought  together  a  number 
of  variations,  of  very  little  impor- 
tance  to   the  foreigner   (it  is  be- 
Heved),  yet  not  wholly  to  be  over- 
looked, especially  as  all  legitimate 
shortening  of  words  is  advantageous. 
Judgement    and    Judgment,    De- 
velopement  and  Development  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  good ;  therefore 
nothing  is  gained  by  retaining  the 
superfluous  e.     This 'Argument  ap- 
plies to  other  cases.    Now  that  we 
have  a  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion,  which  though  not  yet  uni- 
versal,   is    national,    and    has    an 
ofi&cial   centre  with  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  at  the  head,   we  may 
surely  hope  that  a  matter  so  impor- 
tant as  the  writing  of  our  language- 
wiU  not  be  left  to  be  decided  by 
the  rude  conflict  of  forces  wholly 
unscientific.      If  a  reform  be  not 
initiated    from    the    office   of   the 
minister,  it  would  surely  be  appro- 
priate for  any  influential  body  in- 
terested either  in  our  home  educa- 
tion   or    in    the  learning   of   our 
language  by  foreigners,  to  address 
the  minister    by   deputation,   and 
solicit  his  aid  and  his  superinten- 
dence.    '  British  Interests '  in  Asia 
are   signally  promoted  by  the  ex- 
tension of  our  language,  not  only 
in  India  itself,  but  beyond  our  pos- 
sessions.    It  is  a  highly  interesting 
fact  to  find  a  king  of  Siam  or  an 
Imaum  of  Muscat  acquainted  with 
Euglish    literature.        Surely    no- 
minister  of  State  can  consider  the 
topic   of  facilitating  the  practical 
acquisition  of   our    tongue    to  be 
beneath  his  notice  ;  and  it  appears, 
to  be  the  specific  t-ask  of  a  minister 
of  education. 

At  the  same  time  a  caution  or 
protest  may  be  needed  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  what  is  called  spelling 
by  children  in  our  primary  schools. 
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The  children  of  the  richer  meet  no 
difficulty  whatever.  To  name  the 
letters  in  spelling,  as,  *  «ee,  eij,  U^ 
cat,'  is  wholly  vicious  and  mislead- 
ing. In  examining  a  class,  where 
it  is  not  convenient  or  possible  to 
Bet  the  children  to  write  words,  the 
only  proper  way  is,  to  make  the 
examinee  point  with  a  wand  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  required. 
But  the  power  of  doing  this  cor- 
rectly is  attained  in  one  way  only, 
— that  is,  by  much  reading ;  read- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
gained  or  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, not  with  the  aim  of  learning 
to  spell.  While  a  child  or  a  man 
confines  his  reading  to  a  narrow 
area,  he  certainly  will  not  learn  to 
spell  our  words  correctly,  be  he  ever 
so  much  drilled ;  but  if  he  read 
largely  and  con  amove,  a  very  young 
child  will  spell  perfectly,  and  per- 
haps the  better  if  he  be  not  drilled  in 
any  lesson  which  aims  directly  to 
teach  correct  spelling.  The  inno- 
vators who  cry  out  for  phonotype 
seem  hero  to  be  signally  in  the 
dark.  Two  things  are  needed,  first 
that  the  learner's  mind  range  wide 
over  a  large  mass  of  PJnglish  ;  next, 
that  he  should  never  see  a  word  mis- 
spelt. Tlie  sight  of  ill-spelt  words 
corrupts  (so  to  say)  his  eye.  If  ho 
doubt  how  to  spell  a  word,  ho  ought 
to  be  able  to  decide  his  doubt  by 
wriHng  the  word  down  in  two  ways, 
as  field  and  feild,  seize  and  sieze, 
feel  and  feal ;  then,  by  seeing  how  it 
looks f  choose  the  right  way.  But 
lie  will  never  gain  this  power,  if 
allowed  to  see  a  text  which  has 
words  wrongly  spelt.  Of  course 
every  learner  must  be  taught  a  right 
pronunciation.     Happily  this  is  pre- 


cisely the  teaching  to  which  any 
young  monitor  is  competent,  as  soon 
as  he  is  himself  well  taught ;  pro- 
vided that  he  understands  what  he 
has  to  read.  The  ear  of  children  is 
so  keen,  the  tongue  so  flexible,  that 
in  a  good  system  well  started  the 
coarseness  and  obscurity  of  provin- 
cial utterance  misfht  soon  be  extir- 
pated.  But  instructive  and  amusing 
books,  with  copious  reading,  are 
needed  to  teach  orthography. 

Also,  special  tables  of  words 
should  be  hung  up  in  every  school, 
among  which  may  be  here  named, 
a  table  of  words  which  differ  in 
sense  according  to  their  spelling; 
as  Tale,  Tail;  Sale,  Sail;  Bale, 
Bail;  Wale,  Wail;  Tier,  Tear; 
Seen,  Scene ;  Pier,  Peer ;  Pare, 
Pear,  Pair ;  and  so  on.  Likewise  a 
table  of  words,  of  which  each  has 
diverse  senses ;  as  Peer,  Steer, 
Stake,  State,  Ball,  Box,  <fec.,  which 
would  afford  much  material  for  com- 
ment by  a  teacher. 

Finally,  in  the  above  it  is  presumed 
that  our  short  simple  vowels  have 
the  sounds  heard  in  bat,  bet,  bit,  pot^ 
but ;  but  when  lensfthened  bye  mute, 
the  sounds  of  make,  mere,  file,  pole, 
rude ;  that  ea,  ee,  ?>,  have  the  sound 
heard  in  heat,  feet,  tier ;  ai^  ay,  c*, 
ey,  the  sound  heard  in  pail,  pray, 
veil,  they ;  an,  aw  the  sound  of  awe; 
OM,  010  that  heard  in  cow ;  ot,  <w/  the 
vowel  sound  in  boy  ;  oa  that  of  boat. 
All  abnormal  vowel  sounds  need 
some  distinct  mark,  either  an  ac- 
cent, or  two  or  three  dots.  Such 
is  the  principal  apparatus  here 
suggested.  If  one  dozen  anomalous 
words  receive  a  new  orthography, 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  system 
perfect. 
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IN     DEVON    AND    CORNWALL. 


WERE  I  forced  to  choose  an 
English  connty,  to  keep  with- 
in its  bou;>ds  for  say  the  next 
seven  years,  it  should  be  Devon,  I 
think ;  Devon  of  orchards  and 
woods,  rich  vales  and  swelling  hills, 
navigable  rivers  and  swift  brooks ; 
wild  Dartmoor,  its  centre-piece, 
heath-pnrpled,  rock-crowned;  two 
seas  fringed  with  cliff  and  cove, 
sand  and  foliage ;  the  gray  pinna- 
cles of  Exeter;  the  glorious  har- 
bour of  Plymouth ; — Devon,  more- 
over, mother  of  as  comely,  kindly, 
and  contented  a  brood  of  mortals  as 
could  be  found  elsewhere  on  any 
equal  space  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Exeter  Cathedral  has  been  for 
some  years  at  the  mercy  of  that 
terrible  knight  Sir  Gilbert,  and  the 
bloom  of  antiquity  is  being  care- 
fully scraped  off;  but  approaching 
from  the  north  you  can  still  see 
venerable  gray  walls  and  window- 
traceries,  towers,  buttresses,  pin- 
nacles, time- enriched.  Can  it  be 
needful  to  repeat  once  more  the 
true  doctrine  as  to  old  buildings 
that  are  worth  keeping  ? — Preserve, 
with  prompt  and  consta,nt  care,  all 
you  can,  even  to  the  encrusting 
lichen:,  shudder  at  the  word  Re- 
store !  Into  the  old  High  Street  a 
new  wide  opening  has  just  been 
made  from  the  south,  otherwise  it 
looks  the  same  as  when  I  first  saw 
it  eight  years  ago,  Elizabethan 
picturesque  porch  of  the  Guildhall 
bestraddling  the  pavement  with 
dwarf  pillars,  and  old  bay- 
windowed  gables  rising  aloft  over 
modem  shops.  Sloping  up  a  long 
ridge  it  recalls  here  and  there  the 
famous  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  certain  of  the  back  lanes  are 
almost  as   picturesque  and  odori- 


ferous as  the  wynds  of  that  northern 
city. 

On  the  wings  of  the  South- West- 
em  Railway  I  fled  along  the  fringe 
of  Dartmoor,  glancing  down  wooded 
valley  and  up  rocky  fell,  by  Oke- 
hampton  and  Tavistock,  Ivybridge, 
and  Plympton,  and  so,  skirting  a 
broad  inlet  of  sea- water,  alighted  in 
the  famous  town  of  Plymouth. 

This  famous  town  looked  dull 
enough,  as  I  drove  along  in  my 
fly,  streets  of  common  little  slated 
houses,  stuccoed  or  yellow- washed, 
walls  and  flagstones  of  coarse  gra- 
nite, all  the  forms  mean  and  co- 
lours harsh.  Afterwards  I  found 
better  streets  and  some  large  public 
buildings,  and  a  few  bits  of  *  elde ; ' 
but  no  one  should  come  to  Ply- 
mouth for  architecture.  And  no 
one  who  would  see  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  in  England  should 
fail  to  come  to  Plymouth. 

From  no  description  of  others' 
experience  can  one  anticipate  his 
own.  I  am  not  sure  how  I  shall  be 
impressed  by  the  person  my  friend 
so  praises;  nor  whether  the  all- 
admired  scene  (admirable,  I  cannot 
doubt)  will  charm  me.  People  and 
things  with  every  praiseworthy 
quality  may  fail  to  charm;  but 
Plymouth  did  not  fail.  Its  many- 
branching  harbour,  wide  to  the  blue 
sea,  embraced  by  green  hills,  en- 
riched with  woods  overhanging  the 
rocky  fringe,  skimmed  across  by 
sailing-boats,  and  holding  giant 
ships  of  wai'  in  grim  repose;  forts 
on  every  headland,  the  stronger  for 
being  unobtrusive ;  and,  behind  the 
spires  and  terraces  and  inland 
groves,  purple-shadowed  Dartmoor 
rising  for  a  background, — Plymouth 
Harbour,  large,   beautifnly  various. 
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where  Tamar,  Tavy,  Plym,  and 
many  a  stream  and  brook  are  min- 
gled with  the  world- encompass- 
ing water;  its  shores  warm  with 
living  human  interest,  and  dignified 
with  historic  memories  (Drake,  the 
sea-dragon,  little  Mayflower  out- 
ward bound,  among  them)  proved 
a  very  satisfactory  experience. 

The  commercial  and  fishing  port 
has  its  own  characteristic  bustle 
and  picturesqueness.  I  like  these : 
if  you  do  not,  you  may  easily  pass 
over  Sutton  Pool  amid  the  vast 
harbour,  or  only  see  the  little  group 
of  masts  within  its  pier-head. 
Fishing  smacks,  pleasure  yachts, 
merchant  vessels,  men-of->\'ar  of 
every  size  and  class  move  to  and 
fro,  or  ride  at  anchor  in  the  many 
channels,  creeks,  and  bays.  What 
is  that  swarm  of  boats  doing  this 
evening  off  Mount  Batten  ?  Catch- 
ing mackerel.  And  round  the  point 
suddenly  steams  in  among  them  a 
frigate  with  foreign  colours  flying, 
drops  anchor,  and  then  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  from  her  broadside, 
— boom  !  she  is  saluting  the  Eng- 
lish Port  Admiral  with  seventeen 
audible    bows,    slow    and    stately: 

*  Good  evening,  sir ! '  Then  the 
citadel  begins  to  answer  in  a  still 
louder  voice  (*  Heavier  metal,  eh, 
Jim  ?  *  complacently  says  one  old 
sailor  to  another  on  the  Hoe) — 
boom ! — boom ! — boom ! — seventeen 
deep  lion -roars :  'Glad  to  see  yon, 
sir ! '  And  finally  the  frigate  fires 
five  or  six  times  :  *  Much  obliged  ! ' 

*  Umph !  *  remarks  my  old  friend 
the  sailor,  practically,  in  a  hoarse 
tone,  *  the  men  *11  have  to  clean 
all  them  there  guns  to-night  afore 
they  knocks  off  !  *  The  annual  cost 
of  the  custom  of  *  saluting '  all  over 
the  world  amounts  to  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling,  mainly,  of 
course,  paid  by  the  taxpayer  who 
sings  *  Rule  Britannia.'  Forms  and 
ceremonies  there  must  and  should 
be  in  all  human  intercourse.  Indi- 
viduals and  nations  must  use  them. 


both  for  prudential  reasons  and  for 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  life.  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  when  a 
foreign  ship  of  war  casts  anchor  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  it  is  reasonable 
that  forty  rounds  of  cannon  should 
be  fired  to  say  '  Good  morning !  * 
and  '  Glad  to  see  you  ! ' 

Plymouth  streets,  I  must  repeat  it 
after  examination,  are  for  the  most 
part  mean  and  ugly,  and  the  gray 
granite  is  cold  and  harsh  in  colour, 
or  else  covered  with  a  hideous  yel- 
low wash.  Two  picturesque  old 
half-timbered  gables  I  found  near 
Sutton  harbour,  the  tenements  poor 
and  dingy.  By  the  great  church 
stands  part  of  an  ancient  building 
called  the  Abbey,  now  a  store,  and 
the  church  itself,  St.  Andrew's,  in 
the  main  Perpendicular,  was  ancient 
until  some  three  years  ago,  when 
Sir  Gilbert  took  it  in  hand.  He 
has  not  done  so  much  here  as  in 
some  other  places,  yet  he  has  done 
so  many  things  all  over  the  building, 
inside  and  out,  as  to  make  it  too 
fatiguing  (I  speak  for  myself)  to 
decide  whether  .it  is  or  is  not  worth 
while  now  to  be  interested  in  it  at 
all  as  a  monument  of  the  past. 

Close  by  this  church  were  stand- 
ing till  lately  certain  *  massive  and 
picturesque  buildings  of  limestone 
and  granite,'  Hospital  of  Orphans' 
Aid    (dated    1615),    and    Hospital 
of  the  Poor's   Portion,  a  spacious 
quadrangle.  These  were  *  destroyed 
to  clear  the  site  for  the  New  Guild- 
hall.'    Before    this    (in    1800)    an 
ancient  Guildhall  had  been  demo- 
lished, and  another  one   built,  but 
this   proved    too  ugly    and    incon- 
venient  to  be  endured.     The   new 
Guildhall,  we  leara,    on    the  same 
authority  J  *  ranks  with  the  grandest 
civic  buildings  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  one   of  the  noblest  examples  of 
modern    Gothic    in    the    country.' 
The  architects  arc  of  Plymouth  ;  it 
took  four  years  to  build,  and  was 
o])ened   by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1874.     The  Plymoutliians  are  con- 
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stantly  told  that  they  are  all  very 
prond  of  this  vast  mass  of  stone- 
work, and  perhaps  they  are.  Were 
I  a  Plymouth ian  1  should  never  pass 
it  without  a  shudder,  or  see  its 
peaks  afar  off  without  a  sting.  The 
architects  have  almost  miraculously 
succeeded  in  producing  a  group  of 
huge,  highly  decorated,  costly 
buildings,  which,  within  and  with* 
out,  are  at  once  mean  and  odd. 
This  is  the  general  impression,  first 
and  last.  In  the  multifarious  crowd 
of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pin- 
nacles, some  things  may  be  better 
copied  than  others,  or  less  out  of 
place,  but  specific  criticism  would 
be  a  joke.  Tlie  Great  Hall  can- 
not help  looking  spacious  ;  the 
details  are  at  once  pretentious  and 
paltry  ;  and  its  acoustic  properties 
I  heard  condemned. 

No  such  other  town,  hardly,  as 
Plymouth  for  excursions  by  land, 
river,  and  sea.  One  place,  twelve 
miles  off,  I  was  specially  attracted 
to  by  its  name,  and  the  place  does 
not  belie  it.  Its  high-pitched, 
ancient  arch,  hung  with  toadflax, 
polypody,  and  thick  ivy  tufts,  and 
shadowed  by  tall  ash  trees,  still  spans 
the  rocky  Erme.  A  spacious  old 
inn  fronts  the  narrow  roadway, 
and  an  old  stone  mysteriously  di- 
rects 'to  Ugborough.'  Paper-mill 
and  railway  viaduct  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  spoiling  the  glen  of  Ivy- 
bridge.  You  soon  leave  them  behind, 
at  a  turn  of  the  solitary  woodpath, 
opening  ever  and  anon  upon  the  pel- 
lucid pools  and  foamy  water-breaks 
of  Erme,  rushing  among  its  huge 
Hchen-spotted  granite  rocks,  and 
under  shade  of  moving  branches : 
and  climb  gradually,  if  you  go  on, 
till  the  trees  drop  away,  and  wild, 
brown  Dartmoor  is  round  you  with 
its  lonely  Tors,  like  deserted  castles 
of  dead  giants. 

Returning  to  Ivybridge,  and  fac- 
ing westward  again,  the  road  in  due 
time  brought  me  near  to  Plympton 
Earl,  which  lies  in  a  hollow  shel- 
tered by  a  high  wood-clothed  hill. 
A  beautiful  winding  lane,  deep  and 


steep,  and  overshaded  with  great 
trees,  taking  off  to  the  lefl,  brought 
me  down  into  Sir  Joshua's  old 
town,  and  to  the  meeting  of  four 
ways.  This  great  ancient  house, 
with  high  fern- tufted  garden  wall, 
is  now  filled  with  mad  people. 
There  is  the  green-muffled  fragment 
of  the  castle-keep  on  its  mound; 
here  is  the  old  granite  churchy 
scraped  and  spoiled;  and  close  by 
stands  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
where  little  Joshua  sat  many  a  day 
under  the  mild  dominion  of  his  own 
good  father,  the  rector.  The  school- 
master's house  has  lately  been  re- 
built, and  all  looks  fire-new ;  but 
the  school-house,  with  its  porch 
and  arcade,  is  the  same  buUding 
that  the  Kev.  Samuel  Reynolds, 
and  many  before  him,  taught  the 
Plympton  boys  in,  and  that  little 
Joshua  made  a  drawing  of  in  such 
good  perspective  that  his  father 
exclaimed,  '  This  is  wonderful ! ' 
Better  than  school  studies  young 
Joshua  liked  attempting  to  draw  on 
every  scrap  of  paper  he  could  find, 
and  preferred  to  all  his  books  a 
certain  volume,  which  he  may  have 
found  in  his  father's  library,  called 
The  Jesuits'  Perspective,  He  begged 
not  to  be  made  a  doctor,  and  his 
father  consented  to  bind  him,  as 
pupil,  for  four  years,  to  Hudson,  the 
most  noted  portrait  painter  in  Lon- 
don ;  Joshua  being  then  eighteen, 
already,  doubtless,  with  notions  of 
his  own  in  art.  He  did  not  like 
Hudson's  lazy  way  of  giving  him 
endless  drawings  of  Guercino  to 
copy  ;  so  they  parted,  not  friendlily, 
in  two  years'  time,  and  young  Rey- 
nolds came  back  to  Devon,  and  set 
up  his  easel  at  Plymouth,  where 
Lord  Mount  Edgecumb  was  his  first 
patron,  and  Captain  Keppel  became 
his  friend.  This  was  in  the  year 
1743.  Three  years  later  his  good 
father  died,  and  the  young  painter 
moved  to  London,  and  set  up  his 
studio  in  Saint  Martin's  Lane.  In 
1 749  his  friend.  Commodore  Keppel, 
took  him  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
his  ship.     In  Minorca  the  painter 
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was  thrown  by  his  horse  and  braised 
his  upper  lip  so  that  a  scar  al- 
ways remained.  He  visited  Borne, 
Florence,  Venice,  cSbc.,  and  stayed 
abroad  about  three  years  and  a  half. 
On  returning  to  England,  aft^r  a 
short  stay  at  Plymouth  he  went 
back  to  London,  worked  hard, 
and  grew  more  and  more  in  demand 
for  portraits,  fixing  on  his  magic 
canvas  a  multitude  of  forms  from 
the  ever-moving  procession  of  human 
life,  and  leaving  fair  women  and 
&moas  men  of  England  a  hundred 
years  ago  visible  and  familiar  to 
us  to-day.  It  was  in  1752,  when 
the  painter  was  about  thirty  years 
old,  and  the  celebrated  writer  forty- 
three,  that  Heynolds  made  Dr. 
Johnson's  acquaintance,  at  the  Miss 
Cotterills'  house,  in  Castle  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  Ten  years  later 
the  Social  Club  (afterwards  called 
the  *  Literary  Club*)  was  formed,  on 
our  Plympton  painter's  suggestion  ; 
and  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Reynolds,  Garrick,  Bos  well,  and 
their  friends,  supped  once  a  week 
at  the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho. 

In  the  same  year  the  club  was 
begun,  Reynolds  paid  a  visit  of 
some  weeks  to  Devonshire,  and 
Johnson  accompanied  him.  The 
Doctor,  Boswell  tells  us,  'was 
much  pleased  with  this  jaunt,  and 
declared  he  had  derived  from  it  a 
great  accession  of  new  ideas.'  Most 
of  the  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth 
as  guests  of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  cele- 
brated surgeon.  '  The  magnificence 
of  the  navy,  the  shipbuilding,  and 
all  its  circumstances,  afforded  him 
a  grand  subject  of  contemplation.' 
A  dockyard  yacht  carried  them 
out  to  the  Eddystone,  but  the  sea 
was  too  rough  for  disembarking. 
Johnson  met  many  of  the  Plymouth 
people,  'and  was  not  sparing  of 
his  very  entertaining  conversation.' 
It  was  here  he  made  the  frank  con- 
fession to  a  lady  that  he  had  de- 
fined pastern  in  his  Dictionary  as 
the  knee  of  a  horse,  out  of  '  Ignor- 
ance^ madam — ^pure  ignorance.'  Be- 


tween the  new  town  (now  Devon- 
port)  rising  near  the  dockyard, 
and  old  Plymouth,  jealousies  were 
already  at  work,  and  Johnson, 
passing  visitor  as  he  was,  thought 
it  liis  duty  to  take  part  with  the 
Old  Town,  in  which  he  was  stay- 
ing, '  and  to  stand  hij  it.'  He  al- 
ways spoke  of  the  dockers  as  aliens 
and  upstarts.  Plymouth,  thanks 
to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  has  a  copious 
supply  of  water  from  Dartmoor ; 
the  new  town  asked  for  a  share. 
*  Johnson '  (says  Boswell),  *  affect- 
ing to  entertain  the  passions  of  the 
place,  was  violent  in  oppositiou, 
and  half  laughing  at  himself  for 
his  pretended  zeal  where  he  had  no 
concern,  exclaimed,  "  No,  no !  I 
am  against  the  dockers;  1  am  a 
Plymouth  man.  Rogues !  let  them 
die  of  thirst.  They  shall  not  have 
a  drop !  "  '  To  which  Mr.  Blake- 
way  adds  that  a  Plymouth  friend 
of  his  heard  Johnson  *  exclaim,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence,  "  I  hate  a 
Docker !  "  ' — all  which  is  very  plea- 
sant. The  epithet  '  Docker '  is  still 
in  daily  use,  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  two  towns  are  by  no  means 
extinct. 

In  1768  George  III.  founded  the 
Royal  Academy.  Reynolds  (now 
forty-five)  was  chosen  President,  and. 
knighted.  M ild,  friendly,  assiduous, 
he  painted  so  many  hours  a  day, 
and  made  his  6,oooZ.  a  year,  and 
gave  the  pleasantest  dinners  in 
London,  though  the  table  was  often 
crowded  to  inconvenience.  The 
hospitable  old  bachelor  would  say 
to  his  sister  Fanny,  *  We've  eight 
people  coming  to  dinner,  my  dear,* 
and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
would  ask  perhaps  eight  more. 
Few  were  likely  to  refase  the  chance 
of  meeting  such  stars  as  Dr.  John- 
son, Burke,  Garrick,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  easy  and  refined  conver- 
sation, with  the  most  delightful  of 
hosts,  and  most  famous  of  living 
painters. 

In  the  Plymouth  Library  (a  good 
old-fashioned  proprietary  institu- 
tion,— and   the   town    has   also  & 
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Free  Library  lately  opened;)  are 
three  interesting  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua;  one  of  his  father,  side- 
face,  a  mild,  intelligent,  frcsh- 
complexioned  man,  rather  bald, 
slightly  donble-chinned ;  one  of  his 
sister  Fanny,  at  abont  twenty 
perhaps,  very  agreeable,  and  even 
charming,  with  a  sprightly  soft- 
ness, sweet  eyes,  and  the  lovely 
Devon  mouth,  which  I  see  every- 
where to-day  in  this  fair  land — 
firm,  plnmp,  well- drawn,  with  a  full 
upper  lip.  To  this  mouth  belongs 
of  right  a  well-rounded  chin,  and 
the  whole  cfiect,  at  its  best,  is  ten- 
derly sensuous,  dignifiedly  sim- 
ple, and  no  touch  of  haughti- 
ness or  sensuality,  a  mouth  such 
as  the  living  model  of  a  Greek 
sculptor  might  have  had.  In 
Suckling's  famous  Ballad  on  a 
Wedding^  the  most  quoted  lines 
are  the  description  of  the  fair 
bride's  mouth : 

Her  lips  were  re<l,  and  ono  was  thin, 
Compar  d  to  that  was  next  her  chin  ; 
(Some  Bee  had  stung  it  newly.) 

The  poet's  *  touch '  here  is  free,  flow- 
ing, and  vivacious,  but  not  sound. 
I  never  was  in  love  with  the 
stung  under  lip;  and  for  the  up- 
per, though  its  thinness  be  but 
comparative,  the  epithet  'thin* 
should  never  have  been  allowed. 
*  Renny  dear '  had  the  true  Devon 
mouth;  and  Joshua  himself,  I 
think,  till  disfigured  by  that  horse 
mishap.  He  painted  his  own  por- 
trait not  seldom,  and  this  one  is 
not  of  the  best ;  very  treacly,  and  as 
though  in  emulation  of  Rembrandt ; 
moreover,  it  is  a  mere  network  of 
cracks.  Numerous  as  the  portraits 
are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  easy  to 
have  a  definite  likeness  in  one's 
mind's  eye  of  Sir  Joshua  as  he 
lived  and  moved.  The  portraits  are 
posed  a  good  deal ;  and  some  of  the 
engravings,  at  all  events,  show  a  too 
regfular  featured  and  courtly  looking 
personage.  On  a  comparison  of 
the  various  presentments,  one  finds 
that  the  underlying  reality  must 
have  been  much  what  Northcote  de- 


scribes :  *  rather  under  the  middle 
size,  of  a  florid  complexion,  roundish 
blunt  features,  and  a  lively  aspect ; 
not  corpulent,  though  somewhat  in- 
clined to  it,  but  extremely  active.' 
His  manners,  it  is  added,  were  *  un- 
commonly polished  and  agreeable,' 
and  at  the  same  time  '  perfectly 
natural,  simple,  and  unassuming.' 
To  this  add  that  he  was  cautious 
and  conciliatory,  and  rather  fond  of 
money. 

Our  gentle,  busy,  prosperous 
Plymptonian  painted  on,  and  g^w 
richer,  and  grew  old  ;  and  one  day 
his  eyes  failed,  and  he  laid  down 
his  brush ;  and  not  long  after,  his 
funeral  procession  entered  the  west 
door  of  St.  Paul's,  after  nearly 
seventy  happy  years  of  mortal  life, 
1723-92. 

Surely  a  true-born  and  successful 
Painter  has  one  of  the  happiest  of 
lots.  His  occupation  is  his  choice 
and  pleasure,  and  makes  other 
people's  pleasure  too.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  seek  out  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  to  add  to 
its  sum  by  the  joyous  labour  of  bis 
own  genius.  There  is  room  for  con- 
tinual progress.  The  conceptions 
of  his  mind  take  visible  beauteous 
form  by  the  quiet  happy  exercise  of 
eye  and  hand,  and  at  last  go  forth 
to  the  world,  sure  of  gratitude^ 
applause,  and  reward,  with  so  much 
ot  immortality  in  them  as  can  out- 
pass  the  present  generation,  and 
perhaps  many  more,  and  run  on  to  no 
fixed  limit.  If  one  were  asked  to 
guess  Who  was  probably  the  hap- 
piest man  of  the  last  century  ?  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  set  up  any  rival 
name  to  that  of  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
His  stock  of  bodily  health  was  fairly 
good.  He  was  fortunate  from  birtii 
to  death,  and  he  deserved  to  be* 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that 
he  excites  in  me  either  envy  or 
enthusiasm. 

The  town  of  Plympton  is  a  place 
to  be  seen  and  remembered  for 
its  own  sake ;  nestling  among^ 
wooded  hills,  with  its  old  houses 
stretchings  here  «uwd  tV^vc^^  ^Rst^MRb 
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tbo  footpath  and  resting  on  posts, 
and  its  gray  garden- walls  topped 
with  fig  and  vine. 

I  forget  which  of  his  biographers 
says  that  when  he  saw  Plympton 
he  understood  how  Reynolds  showed 
so  much  feeling  for  landscape.  The 
very  opposite  thought  came  into  my 
head — that  it  was  curious  how  little 
feeling  for  landscape  the  painter 
show^,  bom  and  bred  among  these 
shady  lanes  and  rich  prospects.  The 
smudgy  brownish  trees  (generally 
streaked  round  the  stem  like  birch- 
•es),  and  the  smeary  blue  distance, 
which  make  the  background  of  a 
thousand  portraits,  answer  the  paint- 
er's purpose  in  colour,  but  have  no 
inspiration  from  Devonian  woods 
and  hills.  When  he  gives  anything 
more  definite  it  is  a  bit  of  some 
aristocratic  park,  with  its  bowers 
and  balustrades,  pleasure-pond 
and  wilderness- walk.  Reynolds,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  conventional  in 
all  things.  He  sipped  and  enjoyed, 
always  with  grace,  purity,  and  re- 
finement (like  many  an  amiable 
high  lady  of  his  sitters)  the 
sweets  of  easy  wealthy  conven- 
tionalism, and  painted  in  no  other 
atmosphere.  The  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  his  women  and 
children  are  altogether  those  of  the 
well-dressed  and  well-mannered 
circles:  of  the  picturesque  in  real 
homely  life,  in  anything  connected 
with  work  or  matter-of-fact,  he  had 
no  perception,  not  the  slightest 
inkling,  or  if  he  had,  might  as  well 
have  had  none.  He  has  tried  in- 
deed to  paint  shepherd  boys  and 
cottage  girls  ;  but  these  are  utter 
failures,  or  perhaps  mistakes  would 
be  the  fitter  word  for  things  which 
at  no  stage  of  their  conception  and 
execution  could  have  had  any  pro- 
mise or  prospect  of  success.  For 
humble  and  ordinary  human  life 
Reynolds  as  painter  had,  we  say, 
no  feeling ;  the  ease  and  dignity 
which  he  recognised  and  relished 
so  well  were  those  of  high  breeding. 
Nor  in  this  does  he,  as  certain 
,  great  It^ians  have  done,  suggest 


through  all  the  fine  bearing  and 
rich  robes  the  presence  at  last  of 
a  dignified  or  lovely  Human  Being ; 
Reynolds's  best  women  and  children 
are  very  sweet,  but  still  first  and 
last  they  are  the  Honourable  Miss 
or  Master,  Lady  Mary  or  Lady 
Theodosia.  But  after  all  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  complain  that  the  chief 
fashionable  portrait  painter  of  his 
time  should  have  a  turn  and  a 
taste  for  painting  high-life  por- 
traits ?  That  Reynolds  found  and 
did  his  proper  work  in  the  world, 
who  can  doubt  ?  And  this  is  what 
we  justly  require  of  every  man  of 
genius,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this. 

Another  English  painter,  living 
at  the  same  time,  also  found  and 
did  his  proper  work — William 
Hogarth.  To  compare  and  rank 
two  men,  each  of  whom  has  done 
his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  is 
usually  a  frivolous  and  barren  at- 
tempt. But  one  may  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  at  all  events  success 
and  fame  were  more  dependent 
on  external  circumstances  in  one  of 
these  cases  than  in  the  other. 
Reynolds  came  at  a  time  when 
large-sized  oil  portraits  were  in 
vogue;  the  tide  was  running  the 
right  way  for  him,  and  he  raced  on 
the  flood  ;  his  style  in  art,  his 
manners,  his  social  tastes  and 
gifts,  combined  to  a  splendid  suc- 
cess in  this  direction ;  almost  from 
the  first  he  had  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  distinguished  sitters,  and 
the  sitters  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
complement  of  the  artist  in  build- 
ing up  his  reputation.  He  had 
no  turn  for  landscape  painting. 
Genre  he  tried,  with  very  moderate 
success.  Poetic  and  historic  sub- 
jects with  no  better.  His  fame  dis- 
tinctly rests  on  his  portraits,  no 
little  helped,  as  we  say,  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  so  many  of  his  sitters. 
Hogarth's  success  was  of  a  different 
kind,  and  in  no  degree  dependent 
upon  patronage.  The  sturdy  man 
thought  and  wrought  in  the  thick 
of  common  life  and  its  various  rude 
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conditions — rather,  it  might  be  said, 
swam  than  sailed  to  his  mark. 
Leave  him  health  and  a  garret, 
nothing  could  have  hindered  his 
painting  on,  painting  his  best,  and 
painting  what  he  wished.  Ho  has 
given  us  excellent  work,  technically, 
good  in  drawing,  good  in  colour 
(much  sowuler  work  than  Sir 
Joshua's)  ;  he  shows  amazing  skill 
in  composition,  and  in  the  union  of 
breadth  with  detail.  And  he  throws 
into  the  bargain  dramatic  plot  and 
incident,  character,  humour,  pathos, 
all  rendered  with  the  pungent  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  yet  under  the 
proper  conditions  of  his  art.  We 
have  had  (from  Gainsborough  for 
example)  as  good  portraits  as  any 
of  Reynolds's,  and  a  new  Reynolds, 
"inutaiis  mtUandis,  is  very  conceiv- 
able ;  but  no  story  and  incident 
painter  fit  to  compare  with  Ho- 
garth has  appeared,  or  seems  likely 
to  appear.  But  am  I  not  slipping 
into  the  very  attempt  which  I 
deprecated — to  measure  two  men  of 
genius  against  each  other  ? 

Joshua  Reynolds's  sweet  temper 
is  a  Devonian  characteristic.  There 
are  amiable  people  everywhere, 
thank  Heaven,  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  them.  In  Devon 
you  can't  miss  them.  Everybody 
is  amiable  and  obliging.  In  country 
lanes  and  in  Plymouth  streets, 
whomsoever  you  accost,  fear  no  frost- 
bite of  a  cold  look  or  prickle  of  a  rude 
reply.  Courtesy  and  politeness  are 
not  the  words  to  praise  my  dear  De- 
vonians with ;  there  is  no  hint  of  the 
artificial,  no  suggestion  of  training, 
or  possible  arricre  pensee  of  self- 
interest.  Their  good  manners  are 
not  the  French  good  manners,  or 
the  Irish  good  manners;  have  no 
admixture  of  wit  or  humour,  or 
jollity,  or  curiosity,  or  whimsicality. 
All  is  simplicity,  gentleness,  kind- 
ness, obligingness,  bonhomie^  a 
draught  of  pure  sweet  milk,  a  day 
of  mild  sunshine.  Never  does  the 
contrast  which  always  strikes  me 
afresh  on  passing  from  London  to 
the   country  appear  so  plainly  as 


when  I  move  into  Devon — contrast 
between  the  multitudinous  misery 
of  hard,  haggard,  careworn,  sus- 
picious, anxious,  insane,  despairing 
faces,  and  the  quietly  happy,  mildly 
contented,  or  peacefully  resigned 
countenances  which  even  poverty 
and  old  age  present  where  man  is 
not  cut  off  from  daily  communion 
with  nature,  and  all  those  diurnal 
and  annual  vicissitudes  of  earth 
and  sky  which  mai*k  and  measure, 
stimulate  and  invigorate,  soothe 
and  adorn  this  mortal  life.  0  for- 
tunate !  even  if  they  do  not  know 
the  good  they  have ;  and  how  far  an 
ordinary  rustic  is  conscious  of  any 
pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  earm 
and  sky  it  were  hard  to  discover. 
He  is  not  used  to  think  upon  such 
matters,  much  less  to  talk  of  them. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  a  dim  gratification 
and  contentment  flow  to  him  con- 
tinually :  his  face  is  the  sure  index. 
If  from  Decline  of  British  Trade 
or  any  other  cause,  the  streaming 
up  of  rustic  life  to  mix  in  the  foul 
whirlpools  of  our  great  to^ois  shall 
one  day  cease  and  begin  to  reverse 
its  movement,  that  change,  calami- 
tous in  the  eyes  of  some,  will  pro- 
mise to  the  thoughtful  an  in- 
crease of  happiness  for  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  a  future 
generation,  although  Census  and 
Budget  may  both  mark  a  decrease 
in  sums-total. 

But  to  come  back  to  Plymouth. 
*  The  Three  Towns,'  as  they  are  lo- 
cally called  (Plymouth,  Stonehouse, 
and  Devon  port),  have  together  a 
population  of  say  150,000,  and  there 
are  poor  alleys  and  dingy  corners 
in  them,  but  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  breathes  the  sea-air,  and 
lives  within  easy  reach  of  green  fields 
and  woods.  The  ground  undulates 
and  runs  out  in  rocky  promontories 
into  the  vast  branching  haven. 
From  the  Hoe  of  Plymouth,  from 
King  Point  in  Stonehouse,  from 
Mount  Wise  and  from  the  Park  in 
Devonport,  superb  and  varied  pro- 
spects unfold  themselves,  sea-lMtys, 
woods,  hills,  rivers;  the  kui^e bcutitW 
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sliips  at  anchor,  the  merchaDt  vessels 
sailing  in  and  out,  the  pleasure  boats 
gliding,  the  men-of-war's  boats  mov- 
ing with  regular  pulse  of  oars  ;  on 
every  point  and  height  near  the 
water  a  battery,  faced  with  gra- 
nite or  turf,  grave,  quiet,  severe, 
ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. The  fortifications,  numerous 
as  they  are,  serve  but  to  accentuatie  a 
point  here  and  there  in  the  mag- 
nificent landscape,  and  to  say  you 
are  lookincr  on  a  chief  Harbour  and 
Sea-Fortress  of  the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas.  Nor  is  the  boom  of  the 
great  guns,  in  signal  or  salute,  an 
unmelodious  roar. 

To  crowded  Plymouth,  crowded 
Stonehouse  is  merely  an  adjunct ; 
the  passage  from  one  to  the  other 
is  as  indistinguishable  as  that  from 
Oxford  Street  to  Hoi  born  ;  yet  they 
are  governed  differently,  taxed  diffe- 
rently, and  represented  differently 
in  Parliament.  The  Tramway — 
that  most  convenient  shuttle  weav- 
ing the  Three  Towns  together — car- 
ries you  smoothly  from  about  the 
centre  of  Plymouth  along  level 
Union  Street ;  you  pass  into  Stone- 
house  without  knowing  it,  and 
anon  out  of  it  again,  over  a  bridge 
that  crosses  the  creek,  and  you  are 
now  in  Devonport,  glide  up  through 
an  archway  in  the  fortifications, 
down  the  middle  of  a  long  grave 
dull  street,  and  come  to  a  stop  near 
the  Dockyard  gates.  Devonport 
has  the  Dockyard ;  Stonehouse  the 
Victualling  Yard,  with  huge  range 
of  granite  building ;  Plymouth  the 
Citadel  and  the  commercial  port. 
The  Dockyard  was  begun  on  a  very 
small  scale,  under  Dutchi  William  ; 
grew,  and  a  town  grew  behind  it, 
and  forts  and  bastions  grew  behind 
both,  completed  in  1853  says  the 
Guide  Book,  *  as  a  line  of  interior 
defence,  subsidiary  to  the  great 
cincture  of  forts  which  incloses  the 
Three  Towns.'  The  tramway  in 
crossing  Stonehouse  Bridge  has 
carried  us  into  a  third  system  of  local 
government  and  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation.    Devonport  is  a  bo- 


rough with  its  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, and  sends  two  Members  to 
Parliament ;  Plymouth  is  a  bo- 
rough, with  another  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration and  its  own  two  Members ; 
Stonehouse  again,  wedged  in  be- 
tween, is  governed  by  a  mere  Local 
Board  and  votes  for  the  county. 
If  so  anomalous  a  state  of  things 
exists  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  it.  The  Dockyard  was 
only  *  Plymouth  Dock'  till  1824, 
and  then  suddenly  flowered  into 
the  dignity  of  a  Borough  Town  with 
the  new  name  of  'Devonport.'  Per- 
haps because  its  honours  were  then  in 
their  newest  gloss,  the  Reform  Act 
of  '32  was  merciful  to  it,  but  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  irrational 
than  to  deal  with  Plymouth,  Stone- 
house, and  Devonport  as  three  sepa- 
rate and  independent  towns.  They 
are  conterminous ;  together  they 
have  only  the  area  and  population 
of  a  third-class  town ;  their  in- 
terests are  naturally  in  all  important 
points  identical ;  and  if  jealousy  and 
disunion  exist,  it  is  because  of  the 
artificial  demarcations.  The  four 
Borough  Members  are  all  Conser- 
vatives, as  also  are  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Devon.  I  have 
said  *  if  jealousy  and  disunion  exist,' 
and  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
they  do  exist  and  are  pretty  ac- 
tively at  work,  often  to  the  hin- 
drance, and  sometimes  to  the  ob- 
struction, of  public  business.  An 
example  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation in  connection  with  the  re- 
cent visit  here  of  the  British  As- 
sociation. Every  effort,  I  was  told, 
was  made  to  induce  Devonport 
with  its  Mayor  to  join  the  invi- 
tation and  reception,  but  in  vain. 
His  Worship  and  the  town  he  pre- 
sided over  took  no  more  notice  of 
the  learned  body  than  if  the  meet- 
ing had  been  held  a  hundred  or  five 
hundred  miles  away  (while  the 
Mayor  of  Exeter  invited  them  to  a 
luncheon).  Plymouth  paid  all  the 
expenses  and  did  all  the  hospitality. 
One    of    the    minor    annoyances 
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which  flow  from  the  anomaly,  I 
experienced  iti  propria  persona :  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  visit  a  place 
called  in  a  general  way  *  Plymouth/ 
and  left  directions  accordingly  as  to 
letters  and  telegrams,  but  pitching 
my  tent  at  !Mount  Wise  I  was  with- 
in the  borders  of  Devonpoi*t,  and  so 
letters  and  telegrams  were  inde- 
finitely delayed,  and  the  former 
came  marked  *  Try  Dcvonport/  as 
they  might  put  '  Try  Portsmouth,* 
or  *  Try  Bristol.' 

But  all  the  rest  is  trivial  compared 
with  the  anomaly  of  the  representa- 
tion. Plymouth  and  Devonport  to- 
gether have  8,3 1  o  registered  electors, 
and  return  four  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment !  A  tabular  statement  of  some 
other  constituencies  will  be  easy  for 
eye  and  mind  to  run  over :  I  omit 
the  figures  below  a  thousand  : 


Manchester 

Liverpool 

Eirmingham 

Glasgow 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Brjulfonl 

Edinljurgli 

Newcastle 

Bristol    . 

Hull        . 

Oldham  . 

Belfast    . 

Leicester 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

Bolton     . 

Portsmouth 

Aberdeen 

AVarwick 

Dublin    . 


HcRistercd 
Electors. 
62,000 
60,000 
59,000 
58,000 
48,000 
39,000 
26.000 
26,000 
23.000 
23.000 
23.000 
19,000 
18.000 
17,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
I3»ooo 
13.000 
12,000 


No.  of 
Members. 

3      . 

3 
3 

3 

2 


2 
2 

A. 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


Here  are  boroughs  of  every 
variety  of  character ;  and  many 
others  might,  on  numerical  prin- 
ciples, be  added  to  the  list;  but 
enough  is  shown  to  give  point  to  a 
repetition  of  the  statement  that — 

Plymouth  and  Devonport,  to- 
gether, have  8,000  Electors  and 
4  Members  ;  and  of  the  question — 

Is  there  such  another  anomaly 
and  absurdity  to  be  found  elsewhere 
throughout  our  Representative 
System  ?  Possibly  a  staunch  Con- 
servative, if  no  one  else,  could  find 


some  answer  and  some  arguments 
in  its  support. 

The  likest  place  to  Plymouth 
on  the  list,  is  of  course  Portsmouth, 
which  is  also  a  composite  and  also 
known  as  *  the  Three  Towns.' 
Portsmouth  has  the  commercial 
harbour,  Portsea  the  dockyard, 
Gosport  the  victualling  yard.  If 
Gosport  returned  2  Members  of  its 
own,  the  parallel  would  be  complete, 
except  in  the  particular  that  Gosport, 
across  the  harbour,  is  much  more 
separated  from  Portsmouth,  than 
Devonport  is  from  Plymouth. 

But,  quitting  politics,  let  me  recall 
my  experiences  of  Portsmouth  matu 
ners.  Two  south-coast  English  sea- 
ports, naval  and  military  stations, 
ought  naturally  to  be  much  alike  in 
manners.  But  no ;  the  similarities 
are  overpowered  (if  not  thus,  I 
know  not  how  else)  by  the  difference 
between  Hants  and  Devon.  These 
differences  between  one  county  and 
another  are  very  curious,  and  pro- 
bably deep-rooted.  The  *  Home 
Counties*  are  tinctured  in  their  ideas 
and  manners  with  London  influence, 
fading  out  as  you  go  farther  from 
the  centre  ;  certain  great  provincial 
towns  (Birmingham  for  example) 
spread  a  similar  effect,  in  less 
degree ;  in  the  southern  counties 
there  are  some  considerable  towns 
and  cities,  each  with  an  urban 
character  of  its  own,  but  no  place 
possesses  this  radiating  influence ; 
the  county  influence  remains  dis- 
tinct. The  County  of  EEants,  to 
which  I  am  no  stranger,  is  to  say  the 
truth  not  remarkable  for  pleasant 
manners.  If  you  go  on  a  zigzag  among 
Foresters  or  Islanders,  or  where 
you  please,  do  not  expect  in  field  or 
street  much  politeness  and  civility 
or  much  good-nature  and  sweet- 
ness, for  in  fact  they  are  scarce ; 
and  if  you  escape  rubs  and  snubs, 
think  youraelf  lucky  enough.  You 
will  grow  accustomed  to  find  people 
slow  -  witted ,  drawling  -  tong^ed, 
lumpish-mannered,  not  from  any 
ill  feeling,  but  because  they  are  by 
nature  the  very  opposite  oC"^^^<!»axiai^ 
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curious,  and  sensitive.  The  North 
Teutons  who  forcefully  landed  and 
settled  hereabouts  twelve  hundred 
years  ago  were  indeed  a  sturdy 
folk,  but  at  no  time  from  that 
day  to  this  have  they  been  praised 
for  liveliness  or  politeness.  Their 
influence,  descended  and  derived, 
is  still,  indubitably,  a  living  force ; 
may  it  not  also  remain  a  distin- 
guishable one  in  this  their  earliest 
settling- ground,  where  they  lived 
for  many  generations,  in  their  full 
Jutish  flavour,  mingling  very 
slowly  with  any  foreign  elements  ? 
Sussex  and  Kent  resemble  Hamp- 
shire in  manners,  all  mainly  of  the 
Teuton  sort;  but  turn  your  face 
westward,  and  in  Dorset  you  enter 
a  milder  human  climate :  I  have 
often  noted  it.  Pass  on  into 
Devon,  in  respect  of  manners  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  sunshine  and 
wild-flower-fragrance  ;  and  Corn- 
wall is  like  to  it.  You  are  in  old 
'West  Wales,'  from  which  the 
sturdy  Teuton  was  long  excluded, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us, 
*  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  great 
peninsula  stretching  from  the  Axe 
to  the  Land's  End  was,  and  still  is, 
largely  inhabited  by  men  who  are 
only  naturalised  Englishmen,  de- 
scendants of  the  Welsh  inhabitants, 
who  gradually  lost  their  distinctive 
language,  and  became  merged  in 
the  general  mass  of  their  conquerors. 
.  .  .  The  Celtic  element  can  be 
traced  from  the  Axe,  the  last  heathen 
[i.e.  heathen-Teutonic  or  heathen- 
English]  frontier  to  the  extremities 
of  Cornwall.'^ 

Need  anyone  be  vexed  to  allow 
that  the  Keltic  element  in  these 
islands  is  a  pleasanter  thing  than 
the  Teutonic  (however  indispensable 
this),  and  that  a  large  admixture  of 
the  former  makes  l3e  sweeter  and 
happier  ? 

Hants  and  Devon  are  both  Eng- 
lish counties;  but  the  character- 
istic manners  of  the  one  are,  we 
venture  to   say,   mainly  Teutonic, 


of  the  other  mainly  Keltic.  Com- 
walTs  barren  soil  and  mines  have 
given  her  people  a  special  tinge. 
Devon,  rich,  various,  populous,  is 
like  a  little  realm  in  itself;  and 
the  ethnic  mixture  aforesaid,  long 
nourished  under  English  laws  and 
habits,  English  peace  and  prosperity, 
has  given  English  History  some  of 
its  finest  names,  and  shows  to  this 
day  one  of  the  best  conditioned  and 
prettiest  populations  anywhei'e  to 
be  found.  How  often  one  has  to 
sigh — O,  if,  in  the  inevitable  mixing 
and  mutual  modification  of  races, 
it  had  been  Ireland's  fate  to  suffer 
her  necessary  changes  by  means 
less  dreadful  than  fraud,  violence, 
hatred,  and  all  the  evil  passions  of 
man — these  too  not  sweeping  over 
like  a  storm,  but  exhaling  like  a  slow 
miasma  from  polluted  soil,  and  in- 
fecting one  generation  after  another ! 
To  the  natural  sweetness  of  Keltic 
West  Wales,  England  has  gradually 
and  surely  added  a  large  measure 
of  strength  and  sincerity.  The 
natural  sweetness  of  Keltic  Erin 
has  been  doubly  tainted  by  the 
effects  of  vain  though  endless 
stniggles  against  foreign  subjection 
and  of  too  easy  and  complete  sub- 
mission to  a  priesthood ;  but  though 
not  so  wholesome  as  it  should  be, 
its  charm  is  not  lost.  If  there 
seemed  to  be  any  chance  of  *  Home- 
Rule'  making  Ireland  indeed  more 
homely  in  the  best  sense,  instead  of 
Ulti'amontane,  and  more  ruly  in 
thought  and  act,  instead  of  a 
thousand  times  more  chaotic  than 
ever,  I  would  become  a  *  Home- 
Ruler  '  to-morrow. 

Do  you  know  the  proverbial 
phrase,  '  Working  with  a  dock- 
yard stroke '  ?  It  means  working 
in  an  easy,  lazy,  lounging  way, 
taking  the  longest  time  to  do  as 
little  as  possible.  Dockyard  men 
get  their  week's  wages  on  Saturday 
night ;  if  *  on  hand '  (as  our  Ameri- 
can cousin  says)  and  not  glaringly 


•  Ifarmon  Chnquest^  i.  34,  35. 
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idle,  nobody  much  cares  how  little 
they  do ;  if  they  worked  till  their 
fingers  took  fire  it  wonld  not  bring 
them  an  additional  penny.  Result, 
the  proverbial  phrase  aforesaid.  I 
walked  through  the  Dockyard,  amid 
ceaseless  battering  and  rumbling, 
saw  heaps  of  wood  and  of  iron,  men 
and  horses  moving,  dry  docks  and 
wet  docks,  bridges  and  wharves, 
ships  in  all  stages  of  progress,  a 
few  naval  officers,  and  several 
Metropolitan  policemen,  for  London 
lends  a  share  of  her  police  to  our 
great  naval  and  military  stations. 
I  had  some  conversation  with  an 
intelligent  member  of  the  Force. 
There  are  about  150  (I  think  he 
said)  of  the  Metropolitan  police  in 
Devon  port  and  Plymouth.  Once 
sent  down,  they  are  generally  kept 
here  for  some  years,  as  new  men 
cannot  at  once  fit  into  the  work. 

*  Do  the  men  like  coming  down  ?  ' 

*  Most  of  them  do  not.  It  used  to 
bo  done  by  volunteering,  but  now 
the  men  arc  ordered  for  this  duty 
as  required.' 

One  part  of  their  business  is 
to  carry  out  what  is  briefly  known 
as  tlie  C.  D.  Act.  I  remarked  on 
the  orderly  state  of  the  streets,  by 
day  and  night,  in  spite  of  the  swarm 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  drinking-shops.  'When 
I  first  came  down  here,'  remarked 
my  blue  friend, — *  that  was  before 
the  Act,  you  see — the  streets  was 
bad     enough,     awful     sometimes.* 

*  Then  you  think  the  Act  has  done 
good  ? '  He  looked  at  me,  and 
eaid  with  emphasis,  *  Not  a  doubt 
of  it.*  *  Have  there  been  complaints 
here  of  undue  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  ?  '  *  Never. 
We  interfere  with  nobody  in  the 
street,  unless  for  disorderly  conduct. 
If  we  see  a  girl  tacking  about,  we 
watch  her;  then  we  find  out  where 
she  lives,  and  warn  her,  or,  as  it 
may  be,  her  parents  or  whoever  she 
stays  with.  This  is  enough  to  keep 
most  young  girls  from  going  on  the 
town  ;  and  the  old  hands  are  far 
more  cautious  than  they  used  to  be 


not  to  give  any  public  oiSence.'  La 
return,  I  gave  the  constable  my 
own  evidence  as  to  Portsmouth, 
before  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
law;  the  crowd  of  harpies,  old  and 
young,  waiting  at  the  Dockyard 
gate  when  a  ship  was  being  paid 
off,  and  openly  pouncing  on  the 
men ;  the  roaring  profligacy  of  the 
streets  after  nightfall,  &c. ;  and  the 
quietude  now. 

He  entirely  agreed  with  me,  that 
never  were  well-meaning  people 
more  ill-judging  than  those  who 
are  so  noisy  for  a  repeal  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  detail.  It  may  not 
embody  the  best  possible  plan  for 
its  object.  It  may  have  pinched 
some  innocent  individuals,  most 
laws  do — (but  where  is  the  proof 
that  it  ever  has?)  One  thing  is 
certain — it  has  done  a  world  of  good. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  unsavoury 
discussion  ;  but  a  question  has  been 
urged — why  is  all  the  severiiy 
against  women  only  ?  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  answer  plainly : 
because  it  is  not  unchastity  that  tlie 
law  notices,  but  the  Trade  of  Prosti- 
tution. This,  which  is  not  mere 
breach  of  morality,  not  mere  vice 
even  and  profound  individual  de- 
gradation, but  a  crime  against  hu- 
man nature — this,  which  is  the 
companion  of  robbery  and  hand- 
maid of  disease,  and  in  the  fact  of 
its  existence  a  pollution,  a  horror 
and  a  shame,  is  to  be  allowed, 
forsooth,  not  merely  to  show  itself 
publicly  when  and  where  it  pleases, 
to  offer  freely  its  poisonous  fruits 
for  sale  to  all  passers-by,  but  to 
occupy  the  principal  streets  of 
towns,  and  drive  honest  men  and 
modest  women  off  the  pavement ! 
The  state  of  many  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares  of  London  and  most 
of  its  railway  stations,  is  at 
this  moment  a  black  disgrace  to 
the  English  people  and  its  rulers. 
If  Mr.  Cross,  of  whom  one  hears 
as  a  sensible  and  a  vigorous  man, 
were   to  take   efficient  t&s^as^  \f^ 
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prevent  women  from  plying  the 
trade  of  Prostitute  ia  the  streets 
And  other  public  places  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, he  would  bo  doing  a  huge 
and  immediate  service  to  London, 
to  England,  and  to  the  human  race. 
I  do  not  say  the  Act  now  in  force 
at  Plymouth  and  elsewhere  would 
supply  the  fittest  method  for  Lon- 
don; but  Mr.  Cross,  if  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  it,  could  do  it  I 
doubt  not. 

Even  with  the  existing  Police 
Acts  much  might  be  effected. 
The  PoHce  Act  of  1839  (2  &  3 
Vict.  cap.  47,  sec.  44)  makes  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  5?.  any 
one  who  shall  have  or  keep  any 
house,  shop,  room,  or  place  of 
public  resort,  wherein  refreshments 
of  any  kind  shall  be  sold  or  con- 
sumed, and  shall  *  knowingly  per- 
mit or  suffer  Prostitutes  or  Persons 
of  notoriously  bad  Character  to 
meet  together  and  remain  therein.' 
Does  Mr.  Cross  think  this  section 
has  no  application  to  the  Argyll 
Rooms,  and  to  other  music-halls 
and  dancing-rooms  of  London,  and 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  county 
magistrates  choose  to  grant  licences 
*  Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Geo.  II. 
&c.*  all  the  rest  of  the  law  is  to  be 
left  in  abeyance,  and  all  the  duty 
of  a  Home  Secretary  in  such  mat- 
ters to  be  put  on  the  shelf  ? 

But  the  question  of  keeping  the 
public  streets  free  for  law'ful  pas- 
sengers is  far  more  important ;  and 
sec.  54  makes  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  forty  shillings,  *  Every 
common  Prostitute  or  Nightwalker, 
loitering  or  being  in  any  Thorough- 
fare or  public  Place  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  Prostitution  or  Solicitation, 
to  the  Annoyance  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants or  Passengers :  *  adding,  *  And 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Constable 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  to  take  into  Custody, 
without  Warrant,  any  Person  who 
shall  commit  any  such  Offence  with- 
in View  of  any  such  Constable.' 

The  difficulty  in  applying  this 
action  lies  in  the  words,  'to  the 


annoyance,  4&c.,'  and  in  the  nn- 
willingness  of  magistrates  and  the 
public  to  leave  arrests  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  constable — member  of  a 
Force  (and  herein  lies  its  weakness) 
which  is  not  commanded  by  gentle- 
men. Below  Colonel  Henderson  are 
only  policemen,  at  various  rates  of 
wages.  A  sub-inspector  of  Irish 
constabulary,  with  not  half  the 
pay  of  some  of  these,  shakes  hands 
with  the  magistrates,  and  is  asked 
to  meet  the  bishop  or  county 
member  at  dinner;  and  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary has  decidedly  a  whole- 
somer  moral  tone  than  the  London 
police.  I  am  no  Tory,  but  there  is 
something,  and  perhaps  a  good 
deal,  in  all  this.  The  London  police- 
man, poor  fellow,  has  to  breathe  a 
p^at  quantity  of  mental  foul  air,  and 
his  moral  constitution  too  nsnally 
becomes  impaired  and  has  few  3 
any  sources  of  recuperation.  He 
needs  over  him,  in  immediate 
authority,  some  one  with  higher 
habits  and  instincts  and  less  nar- 
row training.  As  for  the  Detective, 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  practices 
in  which  his  life  is  steeped  are  those 
of  the  criminal  classes.  He  is  a 
beast  of  prey,  only  in  a  leash  in- 
stead of  wild.  You  might  as  pru- 
dently put  a  hunting-leopard  to 
guard  your  house  as  leave  him  to 
himself  (and  even  as  hnnting- 
leopard  he  too  often  misses  his 
spring!). 

But  talking  the  Force  as  it  exists, 
and  the  Law  as  it  stands,  they 
might  prove  sufficient,  if  applied 
with  cautious  vigour  and  full 
resolve,  to  clear  the  thoroughfares 
and  public  places  of  habitual 
Prostitutes.  These  are  nearly  all 
known  to  the  Police.  Let  certain 
picked  officers,  men  of  tried  inte- 
grity and  intelligence,  be  devoted 
for  a  time  to  this  duty  in  Kegent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  the  Strand,  and 
elsewhere,  enjoined  to  keep  lynx- 
eyes,  and  let  slip  no  case  of  an- 
noyance. Authority  putting  on  such 
a  face  towards  the  existing  nuisance 
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and  evil,  I  believe  in  many  in- 
stances the  inhabitants  of  infested 
localities,  both  tradesmen  and  pri- 
vate people,  would  be  encouraged 
to  lodge  complaints.  Perhaps  few 
taverns  or  snpper-hooses  wonld  do 
this,  but  the  great  majority  of 
ratepayers  in  any  respectable 
neighbourhood  in  London  probably 
would  if  once  the  movement  were 
begun.  But  whether  or  no  a 
revision  of  the  law  be  first  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Cross  if  he  will  look 
into  the  matter  cannot  help  seeing 
how  monstrous  it  is  that  London 
should  be  the  only  capital  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  this  in- 
famous and  pernicious  Trade,  known 
and  avowed,  is  permitted  to  take  &ee 
possession  of  many  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  and  public  places. 
The  measure  of  public  decency 
which  prevails  in  the  not-too-moral 
cities  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  New 
York  and  many  others,  cannot  be 
unattainable  in  London.  Our  wives 
and  sisters,  our  sons  and  daughters, 
ought  to  be  able  to  walk  on  a  fine 
night  from,  say,  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
(or  Exeter  Hall  if  you  prefer)  to 
Charing- Cross  Station  without  being 
elbowed,  perhaps  insulted,  by  Public 
Infamy.  Onr  middies  and  green 
youths  ought  not  to  be  thus  met 
on  the  railway  platform  and  at  the 
street  comer.  The  foolish  servant 
girl  out  of  place  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  plunge  unchecked  into  fa- 
thomless shame  by  merely  putting 
on  her  bonnet  and  walking  into  the 
nearest  thoroughfare. 

A  long  digression  this,  but  an 
important  one.  Some  day,  when 
Mr.  Cross  or  another  decides  that 
all  this  must  end,  we  shall  feel  as- 
tounded that  it  could  ever  have 
been  permitted. 

Li  Plymouth  Sound,  under  the 
guns  of  the  Citadel,  lay  a  large 
three-masted  ship,  flying  her  Union 
Jack  and  ready  for  sea :  no  messen- 
ger of  menace,  destruction,  and 
death  :    no  sea-efreet    created  by 
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men's  wrath  and  fear,  to  deal  and  repel 
their  mutual  violence;  but  going  on 
an  errand  of  peace,  work,  and  bro- 
therhood. Some  600  men,  women, 
and  children,  many  of  them  of 
Cornwall,  were  on  board,  to  cross 
the  vast  solitudes  of  ocean  and  try 
their  fortunes  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  ten  thousand  miles  from  Eng- 
land, yet  still  with  the  British  flag 
above  them  and  the  memories  of 
home  in  their  hearts.  In  those  dis- 
tant islands  we  call  New  Zealand 
are  already  many  stout  Cornish 
men  and  comely  Cornish  women,  in 
Australia  many,  in  the  Cape  Colony 
a  proportion,  and  I  gladly  heard 
reports  of  their  well-doing  under 
new  skies.  It  was  time  they  left 
their  native  county,  and  more 
still  must  leave  it,  for  granite 
boulders  and  the  fitful  har\'est  of 
the  sea  cannot  feed  many  mouths, 
and  the  labour  of  gnomes  is  no 
longer  profitable. 

One  bright  morning  found  me  in 
a  carriage  of  the  Cornwall  Railway, 
and  soon  I  was  looking  down  at  the 
Tamar  and  its  battle-ships  from 
Bruners  bridge,  which  carries  you 
through  the  air  straighter  than  a 
bird,  and  cost — what  prodigious  sum 
was  it  ? — the  shareholders  know.  A 
*  triumph  of  engineering  skill,'  this, 
but  atrociously  ugly,  and  with  itB^ 
foundations  were  laid  those  of  the 
insolvency  of  the  railway.  The 
local  newspaper  I  bought  at  the 
station  happened  to  contain  a 
report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
shareholders.  Nett  result  of  the 
half-year's  traffic  (as  of  many 
previous  half-years')  a  loss.  Ex- 
penses and  interest  of  debts  have 
swallowed  up  all,  and  demand  more 
— ^more  money  must  bo  got  some- 
how, for,  except  the  Brunei  bridge, 
your  numerous  other  lofty  bridges 
over  river  lijid  ravine  are  wholly  of 
wood,  and  (this  was  interesting  to 
the  passenger)  are  in  many  parts 
decaying  and  even  dangerous.  We 
cannot  ofier  you  the  least  '  divi- 
dend;' but,  besides  this,  you  must 
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put  hand  in  pocket  afresh  or  your 
line  will  shortly  tamble  into  ruin 
altogether  !  Our  big  neighbour 
*the  Great  Western'  offers,  on  hard 
enough  terms,  to  take  it  and  try  to 
keep  it  going,  but  will  not  hear  of 
allowing  for  anything  like  the  cost 
of  Brunei's  triumphal  bridge  in  its 
estimates.  So  we  straggle  on,  for 
the  present,  as  best  we  may,  in  a 
perfectly  insolvent  condition.  Such 
was  the  B/cport,  and  one  could  only 
wonder  whether  the  Company  or 
one  of  its  wooden  bridges  was  likely 
to  break  down  first. 

For  a  good  many  miles  from  the 
eaatem  border,  Cornish  scenery  is 
like  Devon    scenery,  wooded   hills 
and    watered    glens ;     then    come 
bareness    and    ruggedness.     Dart- 
moor is  bare  and  rugged,  but  its 
solitary  slopes  and  tors  are  fnll  of 
charm ;     Mid- Cornwall     is     tigly, 
dreary,  disfigured  everywhere  with 
refuse  of  mines,  bestrewn  and  black- 
ened as  with  huge  cinder- heaps  ;  in 
«hort,   one  huge    dustman's    yard. 
And  throughout  this  doleful  land  is 
one   peculiar  piece  of  architecture 
monotonously   repeated  ;    standing 
here  on  a  grim  slope,  there  in  a 
slag-dishonoured  hollow,  anon  rising 
ghastly  on  the  harsh   sky-line;    a 
Square  Tower  with  a  turret  at  one 
-angle,  something  like  a  border  peel. 
It   consists   of   four   empty   walls, 
with  a  large  gap  on  one  side,  the 
turret  is  a  broken  chimney-stalk, 
the  whole  thing  is  the  ruined  Engine- 
House   of   a   deserted    mine-shaft. 
These   unpicturesque,    unvenerable 
ruins,  mean,     dingy,    dismal,    are 
dotted    about    over    many    square 
miles  of  the  barren  and  melancholy 
region.     You  travel  for  hours  and 
still  see  them  round  you,  others  and 
the  same. 

But  all  is  not  grimy  desolation  ; 
grimy  activity  is  still  going  on  in 
a  few  places ;  wide  chimneys  are 
belching  smoke,  flame,  and  foul 
fumes,  engines  clanking  and  turn- 
ing, black,  ugly  towns  sprawling 
amid  their  dross-heaps.  The  pro- 
pbei'Ikdah  conveyed  this  threat, 


among  others,  to  Israel:    *I   will 
take  away  all  thy  tin.'     The  tin  erf 
Cornwall  is  not  taken  away,  nor  its 
copper,   but  free-trade  has  brought 
an  abundance  of  these  metaJs  from 
other  parts,  and  helped  to  reduce 
the  profits  of  mining  here  to  little,  to 
nothing,  and  to  less  than  nothing. 
Hence  the  deserted  shafts  and  the 
emigrant  ships  in  Plymouth  Sound. 
In  any  case,  the  long  supremacy  of 
Cornwall  in  tin  was  coming  to  an 
end,  large  and  unexpected  supplies 
of  that  metal  having  been  found  of 
late  years  in   the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, Australia,  Mexico,  and  else- 
where.     Some   of    the    mines  are 
struggling      on,     their      expenses 
screwed  down    to  a  minimum,  in 
hopes  of  some  turn  of  fortune. 

A  few  still  pay ;  one  copper-mine 
within  the  border  of  Devon,  the 
Great  Consols  by  name,  pays  hand- 
somely; thanks,  in  part,  to  the 
scientific  skill  whereby  what  was  for- 
merly thrown  away  as  refuse  is  now 
made  to  yield  a  profit.  I  went  by 
steamboat  up  the  beautiful  winding 
Tamar  one  day,  passing  Pentilly 
Castle  high  in  its  woods,  venerabk 
Cotehele,  the  Mount  Edgecumb 
dowerhouse,  high  in  its  woods  (with 
furniture  and  tapestries  untouched 
that  were  put  in  their  places  under 
Henry  the  Seventh)  :  then  climbed 
to  the  top  of  steep  Morvell  Bocks, 
half  unsheathed  from  slopes  of 
foliage,  and  reminding  one  of  the 
Elbe  above  Dresden  ;  and  keeping 
along  the  upper  level  (river  wind- 
ing far  below),  I  came  at  last  to 
this  prosperous  Mine,  which  bur- 
rows into  the  hill-slope  and  under 
the  river-bed,  and  deforms  the  fair 
surface  with  slag-heaps  and  slime- 
ponds,  wheels,  spouts,  sheds,  scaf- 
folds, and  trams. 

I  shall  not  describe  it,  save  in  one 
particular  which  struck  me.  Besides 
copper,  iron  pyrites  are  dug  up.  A 
man,  armed  with  a  long  iron  hook, 
pulls  open  an  iron  door,  and  you 
gaze  with  awe  into  the  Dantesqae 
heart  of  a  huge  fierce  furnace,  the 
white-hot  contents  slowly  tanung 
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round,  and  ever  falling  in  cascades 
of  yellow  fire.  It  is  fonnd  that  the 
sulphnr  in  the  pyrites  is  enough  to 
keep  the  furnace,  when  once  heated, 
a-burning  without  other  fuel.  The 
product  ?  Here  it  is,  a  white  heap 
of  several  tons  of  it  lying  in  an  open 
shed,  where  everybody  passes  by. 
It  is  something  like  fine  flour. 
One  of  the  men  dips  thumb  and 
fingers  loosely  into  the  white  pow- 
der, puts  a  quantity  into  the  palm 
of  his  other  hand,  and  brings  it 
to  us  to  look  at,  precisely  as  a 
miller  shows  a  sample  of  flour, 
smoothing  it  with  his  forefinger. 
One  expects  every  moment  to  see 
him  test  it  with  his  tongue ;  a  child 
probably  would,  but  the  miner 
knows  better.  All  this  white  heap 
is  Arsenic ;  all  those  rows  of  barrels 
are  filled  with  Arsenic. 

More  than  two  thousand  tons  a 
year  are  sent  out  from  this  one 
mine,  to  be  used  mainly  in  those 
brilliant  modem  dyes  by  which  our 
women  and  children  can  dazzle  the 
sunshine  at  a  cheap  expense.  Are 
they  safe  to  wear  ?  My  chemistry 
books  do  not  plainly  say  yes  or  no. 
But  in  one  book  I  have  chanced  to 
open  I  find  the  following  remarks : 

*  Arsenious  Add — White  Oxide  of 
Arsenicy  or  White  Arsenic. — ^This 
substance  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  being  the  frequent 
agent  of  criminal  or  accidental 
poisoning.  .  .  .  There  are  few  sub- 
stances so  much  to  be  feared,  [it] 
being  almost  tasteless ;  it  can  be 
mixed  with  articles  of  food  and 
swallowed  without  discovery,  and 
there  is  no  practically  efficient  an- 
tidote.'» 

This  innocent -looking  white 
powder,  this  potent  {apvtviKov)  and 
fatal  substance,  of  which  your  che- 
mist must  not  sell  you  a  doee  with- 
out entering  your  name  and  address 
in  a  book ;  of  which  three  grains' 
weight  will  kill  a  man ;  was  lying 
hj  one  of  the  ordinary  roads  of  the 


mine  in  open  sheds,  in  heaps  breast 
high.  I  was  assured  that  no  kind 
of  harm  ever  comes  of  all  this 
(save  skin-eruptions  to  the  work- 
people, and  these  rarely),  but  it 
gave  one  a  shiver  to  see  those  white 
mounds. 

No  other  mine  is  so  prosperous 
as  the  G-reat  Consols ;  still,  as  I  said, 
activity  continues  here  and  there 
in  other  spots  of  the  mining  regions, 
and  in  approaching  St.  Ives  yon 
pass  through  a  scene  of  busy  ugli- 
ness. But  there  are  Cornish  Towns 
on  which  neither  the  well-doing  or 
ill-doing  of  mines  has  left  any  mark 
visible  to  a  stranger. 

Truro  is  comfortably  set  down 
among  wooded  hills,  with  a  large 
agricultural  market,  and  a  little 
steamer  running  up  and  down,  from 
one  park-bordered  reach  to  another, 
between  its  dull  rickety  little  wharf 
and  the  magnificent  ocean-harbour 
of  Falmouth. 

The  Green-Bank  Hotel  at  Fal- 
mouth I  recall  with  pleasure,  its 
large  window  looking  upon  the 
salt-water  and  hills  and  a  countless 
multitude  of  all  kinds  of  'craft,' 
its  good  table,  its  plump  and 
pleasant  Cornish  lasses  who  wait. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  harbour 
(Pendennis  Castle  on  the  point) 
stretches  the  long,  narrow,  crooked 
old  street  of  Falmouth,  modem 
terraces  on  the  hill  behind  it ;  across 
the  water  are  hills  and  woods,  and 
the  fishing  village  of  Flushing, 
reached  by  ferry,  and  behind  those 
hills  is  expanded  another  and  wider 
arm  of  the  many-branching  haven, 
of  which  it  has  been  assei^ed  that 
the  whole  British  fleet  could  lie 
safely  there,  and  yet  no  one  ship  see 
as  much  as  the  maintopmast  of 
another !  I  can  commend  to  my 
brethren  of  the  Walker  family  a 
walk  I  took  from  Green-Bank  Hotel 
aforesaid.  First  along  the  harbour 
to  Penryn  (about  three  miles)  dingy 
old  borough  town,   running  up  a 
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hill,  wrapt  roand  with  orchards  and 
gardens,  its  ancient  church  of  St. 
Gluvias  standing  apart  among  tall 
old  trees  on  the  side  of  a  steep  shady 
ferny  lane.  Go  up  this  lane,  and  turn 
to  the  right  (at  back  of  the  church), 
then  look  for  a  stile  on  your  left 
and  strike  into  the  path.  It  will 
lead  you  downwards  through  lovely 
grass  fields  and  across  one  stone- 
griddle  stile  after  another  to  the 
gay  tide-margin  and  seaweed,  and 
along  by  this,  with  clumps  of  trees 
and  bowers  of  bramble  and  clematis, 
anon  veiling  or  framing  the  sea  pros- 
pect, anon  leaving  it  fully  spread. 
Winding  round  leftwise,  you  come 
out  on  a  road,  climb  up-hill,  descend 
again,  and  you  have  before  you  what 
might  be  a  great  solitary  Highland 
or  West  of  Ireland  lough — Carrick 
Road. 

Down  hill  leads  you  to  a  clump 
of  tall  trees,  into  a  church-way  path, 
among  graves  and  under  a  yew  (the 
little  church,  alas,  '  restored,*  but 
with  some  proofs  of  antiquity  left) 
and  out  by  the  water's  edge.  My- 
lor,  this  place  is  called.  The  oppo- 
site hills  are  bare;  on  the  hither 
side  a  steep  rock  crowned  with 
wood  rises  from  the  shore.  On  all 
the  dark  gray  expanse  of  landlocked 
sea  there  was  but  one  solitary  vessel 
to  be  seen,  a  frigate  at  anchor. 
The  tide  was  coming  in  and  fast 
devouring  the  narrow  margin  of 
beach,  but  I  would  not  give  up  the 
chance  of  getting  round  that  way 
to  Falmouth,  so  put  my  best  foot 
foremost  among  the  stones  and 
brown  sea-wrack,  turning  comer 
after  comer  and  finding  the  margin 
ever  narrower,  and  the  high  bank 
with  its  rough  hedge  a-top  no  more 
accessible  than  before.  The  need 
of  going  back  all  the  way,  and  per- 
haps getting  a  wetting  in  the  pro- 
cess, became  disagreeably  possible, 
when  lo !  the  bank  suddenly  offered 
a  rugged  ascent,  and  the  hedge  a 
gap,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  on  a 
rough  field-path  with  the  gurly  sea 
below.  At  this  part  of  the  road- 
stead  lay   stately  ships,   some  of 


war,  others  of  trade,  and  turning 
the  corner  I  faced  Pendennis  Castle 
and  the  populous  Harbour  proper. 

The  path  led  on  through  wheat 
stubble  and  into  a  dark  wood,  full 
of  devious  and  enticing  ways,  then 
out  again  at  the  fishing  village  of 
Flushing — a  knot  of  narrow  crooked 
lanes  with  some  large  quiet  old  houses 
that  have  seen  better  days,  fishing 
nets  drying,  fishermen  lounging, 
and  the  ferryboat  waiting  to  cross. 
It  was  now  raining  heartily,  not 
an  unusual  incident  in  the  West- 
country.  Three  girls  sat  under  one 
umbrella  in  the  boat ;  near  them 
was  a  man,  decently  drest  in  blue, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  or  despise 
the  downpour;  the  only  notice  he 
deigned  was  to  take  off  his  wide- 
awake and  empty  away  the  water 
from  its  brim.  *  You  should  have 
brought  your  umbrella,'  I  remarked. 
*  I  don't  like  umbrellas,'  he  said ; 
ungallantly  adding,  *  They're  well 
enough  for  females ; '  and  when  we 
landed  he  gave  himself  a  shake  and 
walked  off  in  the  rain.  On  all  this 
warm  and  moist  coast.  Flushing  is 
said  to  have  the  warmest  winter 
climate,  and  for  one  in  need  of  the 
like  and  not  overburdened  with 
money,  this  village  might  prove  an 
excellent  resource.  The  combination 
of  solitary  woods  and  hills  with  the 
activity  of  a  great  port  is  peculiar 
and  striking.  And  you  have  but 
to  step  on  board  a  steamer  beside 
your  own  door,  and  away  to  London, 
to  Dublin,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
if  you  have  a  mind.  A  safe  sear- 
port  is  the  royallcst  of  gateways  and 
the  freest. 

Rain,  rain,  rain,  disheartened  me 
from  the  long  day's  trip  to  Lizard 
Point;  and  I  hied  to  Penzance 
by  train,  gliding  through  a  mining 
district  still  active,  across  a  drained 
marsh  and  out  upon  the  sea-shore, 
with  that  long-looked-for  pyramid 
of  the  *  guarded  Mount,'  and  on  its 
own  promontory  the  pretty  Town 
which  on  false  pretences  has  claimed 
the  special  protection  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Though  the  Town  bears 
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for  cognisance  the  famous  Head  on 
Charger,  it  has  no  more  to  do  with 
John  the  Baptist  than,with  John  the 
Anabaptist ;  and  indeed  the  trans- 
lation of  Penzance  as  *  Holy  Head ' 
is  itself  open  to  doubt. 

Unprosperous  times  have  made 
no  mark  on  the  busy  and  plea- 
sant town,  with  its  glorious  bay 
in  front,  and  the  irregular  heights 
and  hollows  behind  it  comfortably 
wrapt  in  trees.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  find  so  much  foliage ;  the  first 
mile  or  two  towards  the  Land's 
End,  for  instance,  overarched  with 
green  shade,  and  at  the  other  cor- 
ner of  the  town  abrook  running  gaily 
down  through  groves  and  leafy 
pastures.  The  market-gardens  are 
famously  productive.  Outside  this 
warm  semicircle  you  come  suddenly 
upon  the  bleak  barren  slope  strewn 
with  blocks  of  granite.  The  usual 
fences  on  roadside  or  elsewhere  are 
dry  stone-walls,  but  these  are  more 
beautiful  than  any  hedgerow,  their 
gray  stones  lichen- stained,  inter- 
woven and  over- tufted  with  ferns, 
mosses,  grasses,  wild  flowers,  straw- 
berry, briony,  ivy,  endless  richness 
of  natural  embroider}'. 

The  town  has  some  crooked  old 
streets  going  uphill  from  the  well- 
walled  harbour,  and  in  the  market- 
place a  frock-coat  statue  of  Sir 
Humphry  of  Penzance,  with  his 
'  Davy  Lamp '  beside  him.  Better 
worth  while,  methought  (if  such 
things  be  worth  while  at  all), 
to  have  a  statue  in  the  street  of 
one's  own  town,  close  by  your 
birth  place  and  grammar-school, 
than  to  find  elbowroom  in  that 
monumental  miscellany  of  the  cold 
aisles  of  Westminster.  From  the 
older  part  of  Penzance  pleasant 
shady  paths  lead  yon  to  the  shore, 
the  sands,  and  the  great  bay; 
St.  ^Michael's  Mount  rises  tower- 
crowned  on  the  left  four  miles 
distant,  the  coast  stretching  away 
misty  behind  it ;  on  the  right  hand 
is  a  liilly  promontory  against  which 
nestle  the  fishing  villages  of  Newlyn 
and  Mousehole,    quaint  places  of 


steep  narrow  alleys,  fishing  nets,  and 
fishermen,  and  fishy  smells,  and  sea- 
wind,  and  healthy  women,  young 
and  old,  and  pretty  children.  At 
the  back  of  this  promontory  is  La- 
moma  Cove,  a  name  of  promise,  and 
it  still  has  the  brook  rushing  through 
its  glen  to  the  rocky  creek;  but 
stone-quarries  and  a  pier  have 
almost  ruined  its  charm. 

One  calm  evening  after  dusk  a 
line  of  fiery  dots  extended  all  across 
the  bay,  lights  of  hundreds  of  fish- 
ing boats  waiting  for  dawn  to 
catch  pilchards.  At  Newlyn  I  saw 
a  pilchard-curing  place  where  a 
handsome  black-bearded  French- 
man was  superintendin ;(  the  tin- 
ning of  the  fish  a  la  sardine.  In 
the  fresh-cooked  pilchard  (not  as 
good  as  herring)  the  sardine  flavour 
is  perceptible. 

There  is  no  space  left  to  speak  of 
the  Lo^an  Hock  and  the  Land's  End, 
or  of  Zennor  parish,  all  rocks  and 
gorse,  with  a  postal  delivery  but 
twice  a  week  ;  wild,  yet  not  bar- 
barous, for  did  I  not  hear  an  organ 
])layed  sweetly  in  a  small  cottage  by 
the  wife  of  a  miner,  and  the  miner 
had  made  that  organ  every  bit  with 
his  own  hands  and  added  an  im- 
proved pedal  action?  and  within 
sight  of  this  was  there  not  a  mouldy- 
looking  old  house  filled  inside  with 
good  books,  ancient  and  modem, 
collected  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
has  never  been  in  London  but  once 
in  his  life  ? 

A  rugged,  not  unfriendly  region, 
often  windy,  never  cold,  washed 
with  frequent  showers,  a  dark  blue 
or  dark  gray  sea  waving  and  dash- 
ing round  its  rocky  promontories 
and  pinnacles;  and  at  the  southern 
fringe  of  this,  warm  Penzance  upon 
its  wide-armed  bay, — such  is  the 
farthest  comer  of  England,  the  last 
where  the  ancient  British  tongue 
was  heard,  and  surely  one  of  the 
most  charming  places  for  a  summer 
visit  or  a  winter  retreat.  May  I< 
liave  the  luck  to  see  it  again,  and 
again  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
ciyilitiea  of  M.q\)ji\«^  ^^^-^  ^'CkV^, 
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STUDIES  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 


XII.    POUSHKIN. 

ALEXANDER  Seeqeivitch 
PousHKiN  was  bom  at  Moscow 
cm  Ascension  Day,  May  26,  in  the 
year  1799.  In  many  of  his  poems 
PoTishkin  has  expressed  his  pride 
at  being  able  to  count  among  his 
ancestors  names  of  high  repute  .  in 
the  history  of  his  country.  And 
in  truth,  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teeth  century,  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Poashkins  at  the  Court  of  the 
Moscow  Tsars  was  a  highly  honour- 
able one,  though  it  must  be  added 
that  they  never  filled  any  very 
prominent  post  under  Government, 
and  would  probably  have  been 
long  forgotten  but  for  .the  genius 
of  their  illustrious  descendant. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  of  them 
may  be  mentioned  Gabriel  Grego- 
rovitch  Poushkin,  one  of  the  first 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Demetrius 
the  Pretender,  and  who  accordingly 
plays  an  important  part  in  the 
poet's  historical  tragedy,  Boris  Go- 
dunoff.  His  mother,  Nadejda,  a 
woman  of  rare  intellectual  attain- 
ments, was  the  granddaughter  of 
Abraham  Petrovitch  Hannibal,  a 
favourite  negro  at  the  court  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Her  early  years  were 
embittered  by  the  scandalous  life  of 
her  father,  who  finally  abandoned 
his  wife,  and,  having  forged  a  cer- 
tificate of  her  death,  married  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  nobleman  and  heiress  to  a 
considerable  fortune.  The  child 
was  forced  to  live  with  the  father, 
bnt  owing  to  the  interference  of 
her  uncle,  an  honourable  and  high- 
spirited  man,  the  law  was  at  length 
appealed  to,  the  second  marriage 
declared  to  be  null,  and  Nadejda 
restored  to  her  mother.  At  the 
same  time,  the  latter  was  put  in 
possesBion  of  two  small  estates,  one 
of    wbicb,     called    Michsel0vds:y, 


afterwards  became  celebrated  as  be- 
ing the  favourite  residence  of  young 
Poushkin  and  the  place  where  most 
of  his  poems  were  written.  Like 
most  Russians  of  noble  descent, 
Poushkin's  father  whilst  young* 
adopted  the  military  career,  but 
would  seem  to  have  had  no  particu- 
lar liking  for  the  service,  and  being 
an  ardent  lover  of  pleasure  not 
seldom  absented  himself  from  parade 
for  the  more  agreeable  society  of 
some  reigning  Petersburg  beauty. 
His  handsome  person,  easy  manners, 
and  lively  conversation  made  him  a 
universal  favourite.  Many  of  his 
witticisms  are  still  remembered. 
His  indifference  to  the  requirements 
of  military  order  often  exposed  him 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities, 
and  finally  led  to  his  retirement 
from  the  service  in  1798.  His  last 
offence  was  at  a  review.  He  had  been 
sitting  with  several  of  his  fellow- 
oflBcers  round  the  stove  in  the  mess- 
room,  and  the  fire  having  burned 
low,  had  taken  his  military  cane 
to  rake  up  the  embers,  and  then 
made  his  appearance  on  the  parade- 
ground  with  the  same  cane  con- 
siderably blackened  and  soiled. 
The  general  in  command  thundered 
out  in  an  angry  tone :  *  Next  time, 
I  suppose,  you  will  be  coming  to 
parade,  sir,  with  a  poker  ! '  That 
same  day  his  resignation  was  sent 
in  and  accepted. 

The  earlier  years  of  Poushkin's 
life  were  passed  at  Zacharino,  a 
pretty  little  village  lying  to  the 
south  of  Moscow  and  within  two 
miles  of  Viazem,  the  seat  of  the 
Grodunoffis  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  that  Boris  Go- 
dunoff  whose  eventful  life  forms 
the  theme  of  Poushkin's  great 
tragedy.  Timid  to  a  fault  and 
little  disposed  to  games  requiring 
activity,  he  found  his  chiefest 
-^•QQCSiite    YKv  ^tcc\^^Mi^  himself    up 
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in  his  father's  well-stcx;ked  library, 
and  poring  over  its  bcx>ks.      His 
education  was  of   the  kind  which 
then,    as    now,    prevailed    among 
the     better    classes     of     Kossian 
society.     French  was  the  language 
generally  spoken  in  the  family,  and 
it  was  with  French  literature  that 
he   first  became   acquainted.      He 
was   particularly  fond  of  Moliere, 
and  being  endowed  with  a  memory 
of  remarkable  power  knew  by  heart 
many  of  the  comedies  of  his  favour- 
ite author.     The  perusal  of  La  Fon- 
taine induced  him  to  write  a  series 
of  fables,  and  the  Henri ade  of  Vol- 
taire inspired  him  with  the  scheme 
of  a  long  poem  in  six  cantos.     But 
even    in    these   first    attempts    at 
authorship,  we  observe  at  least  one 
characteristic  that  accompanied  him 
throughout  his  literary  career.   His 
imitation  of  the  Henriade  has  little 
of  the  epic  about  it,  but  is  rather  a 
mock-heroic,  describing  in  light  and 
easy  verso  a  civil  war  supposed  to 
bo  waged  between  different  dwarf 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Dagobert.   The 
poem  is  entitled  La  Tohjade,  after 
the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  campaign. 
He  was  further  incited  to  literary 
composition  by  the  example  of  liis 
uncle,  Vassily  Levovitch,  who  oc- 
cupied  no  mean  rank   among  the 
writers   of  his  day,   and   some   of 
whose  poems,  much  to  the  author's 
delight,  young  Poushkinhad  learned 
by  heart.     It  was  by  Vassily's  ad- 
vice that  he  commenced  studying 
the  Russian   literature,  his  tastes 
for  which  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  more   than  once  hearing 
Kiu:timsin  read  some  of  his  stories 
and  Demetriefif  repeat  some  of  his 
fables.      For  not  only    Karamsin 
and  Demetriefif,  but  also  Jukovsky 
and  Batoushkoff,^  were  firequent  vi- 
sitors at  his  father's  house ;  and  the 
conversation  of  such  men  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  the  literary  ambition 
of  the  young  boy,  who  we  are  told 
would  for  hours  listen  in  rapt  at- 


tention to  their  talk.  In  one  of 
the  class-rooms  he  constructed  a 
kind  of  movable  stage,  on  which 
of  an  evening  he  would  often  per- 
form original  comedies ;  he  himiBelf 
being  both  author  and  actor,  and 
his  sister  Olga  representing  the 
public.  There  were  times  when 
she  would  seeHi  to  have  been  ra- 
ther severe  in  her  criticisms,  and 
in  the  epilogue  to  one  of  these 
juvenile  compositions,  entitled  1/'jS!9- 
camoteur^  the  disappointed  dra- 
matist complains  with  some  bitter- 
ness of  the  coldness  of  his  audi- 
ence : 

Dis-moi,  ponrquoi  rEscamoteur 
Est-il  siffl^  par  le  parterre  ? 
H^las !  c'est  quo  le  pauvro  auteiir 
L'cscamota  de  Moli&e. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  time 
devoted  to  his  theatre  considerably 
interfered  with  the  less  inviting 
occupations  of  the  schoolroom.  Al- 
though the  best  tutors  and  gover- 
nesses were  engaged  to  superintend 
his  education  and  that  of  his  sister 
— among  others,  the  Rev.  Bielikoff 
for  Russian,  Count  Montfort  for 
French,  and  Miss  Bailey  for  Eng- 
lish— Poushkin  did  not  display  any 
great  capacity  for  learning.  lie 
relied  too  much  on  his  memory, 
and  in  class,  unless  his  sister,  with 
whom  he  studied,  happened  to  be 
put  on  first,  in  whieh  case  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  repeat  what  she 
had  said,  he  rarely  knew  a  word  of 
the  lesson.  For  arithmetic,  and 
especially  for  division,  he  had  an 
unconquerable  aversion,  and  many 
were  the  tears  he  shed  over  sums 
that  would  not  come  right.  Next 
to  his  sister,  for  whom  he  ever 
entertained  the  warmest  love,  and 
to  whom  the  fii*st  of  his  Russian 
poetical  compositions,  written  when 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  is 
dedicated,  Poushkin's  best  and 
dearest  friend  was  Irene  Rodio- 
novna,  his  nurse.  She  belonged  to 
that  faithful  class  of  servitors  which 


*  Batoushkoff  lived  from  1787  to  1855,  and  "wroto,  among  otherpoems,  The  Dying 
Tasso  and  a  parody  on  Jukovsky's  Bard  in  the  Camf  of  tht  Rumiuisv  WatrHxyr^. 
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has    now    nearly     disappeared    in 
Western  Europe,  but  which  is  still 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  less 
civilised    Russia.       Bom    on    the 
family  estate,  she  remained  in  their 
service   till   her    death,   and   more 
than   once   refused    to   accept  the 
freedom  from  serfage  offered  in  re- 
cognition  of  her  fidelity.      There 
was  in  her  a  strange  mixture  of 
kind  simplicity  and  querulous  sharp- 
ness, of  forbearance  towards  youth- 
ful escapades  alternating  at  times 
with  a  severe  morality,  that  made 
an  indelible  impression  on   Poush- 
kin's  sensitive  nature.     Among  the 
numerous   lettera,    many   of    them 
written   by   the    celebrities   of  his 
age,  which  he  left  behind  him,  was 
found     carefully     preserved     and 
ticketed  a  packet  of  notes  addressed 
to  him  by  his  faithful  nurse.     And 
when  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
courted    by     all     the    fashionable 
world  of  Russia,   the   jaded   poet 
would   seize   any  excuse   to  hurry 
away   to    his   favourite   retreat   at 
Michaelovsky,     and     there     spend 
many  a  pleasant  hour  with  his  nurse 
chatting  over  old  times  long  gone 
by.     Innumerable  were  the  popular 
stories  and  legends  she  could   tell 
him,    and  it  was  to   her  that   the 
future  poet  was   indebted  for   his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  national 
songs  and  traditions  of  his  country. 
It  was  she   whose  pleasant  gossip 
enabled  him  to  support  with  some- 
thing  like  indifference  the   weari- 
ness of  his  forced  exile  from  Peters- 
burg in  the  years  1825  and  1826, 
and  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings she  related  to  him  the  story  of 
The  Tsar  Sulian,  the  wild  legend  of 
The  Bead  Princess   and   the  Seven 
Knights^   or  the   charming   tale   of 
Ostolop  the  Shopkeeper  and  his  Ap- 
prentice Balda,     These  and  others 
Poushkin  afterwards  put  into  verse, 
and   they   still  form  the   favourite 
reading  of  every  educated  Russian 
child.     It  was  to  her  that  Poushkin 
read  his  principal  poems  before  he 


submitted  them  to  public  judg- 
ment :  *  let  other  poets  read  to  whom 
they  will  their  compositions,'  he 
writes  in  the  fourth  canto  of  his 
Eughie  Oneguin,  *  I  will  read  the 
fruits  of  my  meditation  and  fancy 
to  none  save  to  my  old  nurse,  the 
darling  of  my  youth.'  The  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to 
him,  apparently  in  the  year  1824,* 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nise in  its  every  word  the  true 
love  his  old  friend  bore  him  : 

My  dear  Alexander  Serqeivitch, — I 
have  received  the  letter  and  money  jou  sent 
me.  For  all  your  kindnesses  I  am  heartily 
thankful ;  you  are  always  in  my  thoughts 
and  in  my  heart,  and  only  when  I  am  asleep 
do  I  cease  to  think  of  you.  Come  and  see 
me,  my  angel,  at  Michaelovsky;  I  will 
have  relays  of  horses  ready  for  you  on  the 
road.  I  shall  expect  you  then,  and  will 
pray  to  God  that  He  may  soon  let  us  see 
you  once  more.  Good-bye,  my  dearest 
Alexander  Sergeivitch.  I  have  had  a  mass 
said  for  your  health,  and  have  bought 
some  holy  bread  ;  my  darling,  live  a  good 
life,  and  do  nothing  to  make  you  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Thank  God,  I  am  quite  well ; 
I  send  you  my  love,  and  remain  your  affec- 
tionate nurse,  Irene  Rodionovxa. 

Such  were  the  pleasant  associa- 
tions that  surrounded  Poushkin's 
childhood.  But  the  time  had  now 
come  when  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  enter  some  public  school, 
and  for  a  while  his  parents  thought 
of  placing  him  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Jesuit  College,  which  then 
ranked  among  the  first  educational 
establishments  of  the  capital.  Poush- 
kin, accompanied  by  his  father, 
accordingly  came  up  to  Petersburg ; 
but  their  plans  were  suddenly  al- 
tered by  the  announcement  that 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn 
an  imperial  lyceum  would  be  opened 
at  Tsarsko  Selo,  a  small  village 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  city, 
and  which  has  long  been  a  favou- 
rite royal  residence  during  the 
summer  months.  An  intimate 
friend  of  the  Poushkins,  Malinov- 
sky,  was  appointed  its  first  director, 
and  this  circumstance  probably  in- 


•  Annenkoff,  MateriaUfm'  thM  Biography  ofPotishkin,  p.  4. 
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dnced  the  father  to  enter  his  son, 
then  twelve  years  old,  on  the  books 
of  the  new  school.  The  number  of 
pupils,  according  to  the  original 
statutes,  was  limited  to  thirty,  and 
each  candidate  had  to  submit  to  an 
entrance  examination  in  religion, 
four  modem  languages,  of  which 
English  was  one,  and  the  sciences. 
It  was  on  August  12,  181 1,  that 
Poushkin  was  admitted  as  a  Lycean. 
This  establishment,  which  some 
years  ago  was  removed  from  Tsarsko 
Selo  to  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  deservedly  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  and  occupies  in  Russia 
the  same  position  as  Eton  School 
in  England.  Poushkin  was  not 
more  industrious  at  the  Lyceum 
than  he  had  been  at  home.  The 
yearly  certificates  he  received  from 
the  different  masters,  and  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Lyceum,  assure  us  that, 
though  endowed  with  *  excellent 
capacities,*  ho  was  *  extremely  in- 
dolent ; '  and  when  he  quitted  the 
school  six  yeai*s  later,  the  highest 
mark  he  obtained  even  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language 
and  literature  was  '  moderate.'  At 
any  rate,  however  unsatisfactory 
his  progress  in  mere  learning  might 
be,  the  years  he  spent  at  the  Ly- 
ceum were  eminently  happy  ones. 
He  had  long  lost  his  early  shyness, 
and  his  ready  wit  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  joined  in  any  act 
of  rebellion  against  the  authorities 
could  not  fail  to  render  him  popu- 
lar with  the  majority  of  his  school- 
fellows. The  nickname  of  *M. 
Frenchman '  was  given  him,  not 
only  for  his  proficiency  in  that  lan- 
guage, but  chiefly  from  his  irrit- 
able and  fiery  nature,  so  different 
to  the  quiet  phlegmatic  disposition 
of  the  typical  Russian.  All  were 
afraid  to  offend  him,  lest  they 
might  bring  upon  themselves  one 
of  those  sharp  stinging  epigrams 
in  the  coining  of  which  he  was  so 
happy.       Some    of    these    trifles, 


written  in  French,  have  come  down 
to  us,  but,  owing  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  details  connected  with  their 
origin,  have  lost  whatever  piquancy 
they  once  possessed.  From  among 
his  schoolfellows  Poushkin  selected 
one,  named  Dolvig,  for  his  bosom 
friend,  and,  unlike  most  boyish 
acquaintanceships,  their  intimacy^ 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the 
death  of  his  friend  in  1831.  They 
both  entered  and  quitted  the  Ly- 
ceum on  the  same  day,  were  within 
a  year  of  the  same  age,  were  both 
passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
at  an  early  period  in  their  lives 
devoted  themselves  to  a  literary 
career.  The  poems  of  Delvig, 
which  are  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  cold  echoes  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  authors  he  had  studied 
in  his  youth,  were  extravagantly 
praised  by  Poushkin,  and  so  great 
was  the  influence  which  he  soon  came 
to  exercise  on  public  opinion  that, 
during  his  lifetime  at  least,  Delvig 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  day.  Love  for  the 
man  evidently  blinded  Poushkin  to 
Delvig^s  deficiencies  as  a  poet ;  and 
how  great  that  love  was  we  may 
judge  from  a  letter  written  by 
Poushkin  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  his  friend's 
death.  'I  knew  him  at  the  Ly- 
ceum,* he  Avrites,  'and  watched 
with  interest  the  development  of  a 
mind  and  genius  which  none  of  us, 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
duly  estimated  at  its  full  worth: 
with  him  I  read  Derzhavin  and 
Jukovsky :  with  him  I  talked  of 
everything  that  can  touch  the  heart 
or  stir  the  soul.**  Poushkin  and 
his  friend  were  the  acknowledged 
chiefs  among  the  literary  circle 
of  the  Lyceum  students.  They 
established  a  manuscript  journal 
under  the  sounding  title  of  The 
Lycean  Sage,  and  were  apparently 
its  chief  supporters ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, beyond  the  titles  of  a 
few     of    their    contributions,    we 
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possess  no  records  of  the  magazine. 
It  was  at  the  advice  of  his  friend 
that    Poushkin    now     tnmed    his 
attention  to  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many, bat  so  little  did  his  genial 
nature  sympathise  with  the  gloomy 
mysticism  of  Klopstock,  with  whose 
works  he  commenced  his  German 
studies,  that  his  tastes  for  French 
literature  only  became   the    more 
confirmed.     Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
imbued  was  he  with  an  admiration 
for  everything  French,  that  it  was 
not  till  1 814  that  he  wrote  in  any 
other  language:   some   verses  ad- 
dressed to  his  sister  being  his  first 
composition    in    Russian.       They 
were  not  printed  till  after  the  death 
of  the  poet,  but  in  the  July  number 
for  the  same  year  of  The  Russian 
Messenger f  Poushkin' s  earliest  pub- 
lished piece,  entitled  To  a   Friend 
Poetf  appeared,  and  from  that  time 
his  contributions  to  various  Russian 
journals     became     numerous     and 
frequent.      Owing    to    their    easy 
gracefulness  of  style,  coupled  -vvith 
a  naturalness  of  feeling,  to  which 
Russian  poetry  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,   these   compositions   soon 
attracted  attention,  and  Poushkin 
was  encouraged,  even  by  those  who, 
from    their    position,   might    have 
been  expected  to  dissuade  him  from 
writing  in  verse,  to  cultivate   his 
poetical  talents.    Thus  Koschausky, 
the  Professor  of  Russian  Literature 
at   the    Lyceum,  was    one  of  the 
warmest  in   urging  him  to   study 
the  theory  of  composition,  and   to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the   classical   writers   of  an- 
tiquity.     In   1 81 5,  at  the   annual 
Act    or    Commemoration    of    the 
Lyceum,  Poushkin  read  in  public 
some  verses,  entitled] Meditations  in 
TsarsJco  Selo,  and  written  expressly 
for  the  occasion ;  and  though,  when 
judged  by  a  more  modem  standard, 
they  strike  us  as  being  somewhat 
declamatory  and    affected,   at  the 
time  they  were  so  much  admired 


that  during  the  rest  of  liis  life 
no  Act  was  considered  to  be  com- 
plete without  the  recitation  of  a 
poem  by  Poushkin.  His  luicle,  as 
we  may  imagine,  was  mightily 
pleased  at  his  nephew's  emccess, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  pro- 
phesied for  him  a  brilliant  ftiture, 
on  the  ground  that  *  the  boy's  verses 
do  not  smell  of  Latin,  and,  happily, 
do  not  bear  a  trace  of  the  seminary 
about  them.'^  It  was  indeed  a 
great  triumph  for  the  young  poet, 
and  one  to  which  he  has  alluded 
with  no  little  pride  in  his  later 
works,  since  his  recitation  won  for 
him  the  praise  of  the  greatest  of 
then  living  Russian  poets,  Derzha- 
vin,  who  was  among  the  audience. 

I  saw  Derzbavin  onlv  onco  in  my  life 
(writes  Poushkin  in  his  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes) f  but  I  shall  nerer  forget  that  dsj. 
It  was  in  1S15,  during  the  public  ezamin*- 
tion   at   tbo  Lyceum.     As  we   knew  that 
Derzhavin  would  bo  there,  we  were  all  of 
us  in  a  stnto  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
He  struck  me  as  being  very  old;  he  waa 
dressed  in  a  vice-uniform  and  wore  peludie- 
covered   boots.     Our  examination  seemed 
to  weary  him  ;  lie  sat  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand;  his  face  wore  a  listless  ex- 
pression, his  eyes  looked  heavy,  and  his 
lips  hung   down.      He   dozed  on  till  the 
examination    in    JRussian   literature    com- 
menced.    Then  ho  all    at  once   woke  up, 
his  eyes  brightened,   and  he  became  alto- 
gether a  changed  man.     Of  course,  several 
of  his  }X)ems  were  rea«l.  some  of    them 
analysed,  and  all,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were 
praised.     He  listened  with  unusual  liveli- 
ness.    At  last,  I  was  called  up.     I  began 
to  recite  my  Meditations  in  Tsarsko  Stlo, 
and  stood  within  two  paces  of  Derzhavia. 
I  cannot  describe  how  I  felt ;  when  I  c&me 
to  the  line  when*  the  name  of  Derzhavin  is 
mentioned — *  Derzhavin  and  Petroff  hare 
sung   the  triumphs   of  our  heroes  to  the 
notes  of  their  loud-sounding  ^lyres' — my 
voice  trembled  and  my  heart  beat  with  an 
agitation  that  I  could  not  conceal.     I  do 
not  remember  how  I  got  to  the  end  of  the 
verses ;  I  do  not  remember  where  I  rushed 
to.     Derzhavin  was  in  ecstasies,  and  aaked 
to  be   introduced   to   me,  that   he   might 
thank  me.     My  companions   hastened  to 
summon   me,   but  I   was   nowhere   to   be 
found.* 

After   the    examination,     Connt 


♦  Makaroff,  •  The  Youth  of  Poushkin/  published  in  the  Contemporary  for  March  1843. 
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Raznmovsky,  who  was  then  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Instruction,  con- 
gratulated Poushkin's  father,  but 
at  the  same  time  advised  him  *  to 
make  his  son  stick  to  prose.*  *  Let 
him  be  a  poet,'  interrupted  Derzha- 
vin,  with  an  emphasis  that  told 
how  deeply  he  had  been  impressed 
viith  the  talents  of  the  young 
scholar.  And  years  after,  when 
Ponshkin  had  made  good  his  claim 
to  be  ranked  the  first  among  the 
few  great  singers  of  whom  his 
country  may  justly  boast,  he  was 
not  slow  to  acknowledge  the  spur 
which  the  praise  of  a  man  like 
Derzhavin  had  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  p^enius :  *  and  the 
world  met  my  muse  with  a  kindly 
smile,  and  triumph  crowned  my 
first  essay,  the  aged  Derzhavin 
singled  me  out,  and  ere  he  de- 
scended to  the  grave  gave  me  his 
blessing.'®  But  the  time  had  now 
come  when  Poushkiii,  having 
finished  his  six  years'  course,  was 
to  leave  the  Lyceum.  At  the  final 
examination  he  declaimed  as  usual 
some  vei'ses  of  his  own  composition, 
selecting  for  his  theme  JJnheUef, 
and,  having  obtained  his  diploma, 
at  once  entered  the  civil  service  as 
clerk  in  the  Foreign  OflBce. 

Soon  after  quitting  the  Lyceum, 
Poushkin  became  a  member  of  the 
once  famous  Arzamas  Club,  founded 
by  Bloudoff  in  1815  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  new  style  and 
principles  of  literature  introduced 
by  Karamsin.  It  took  its  title 
from  the  accidental  fact  that,  a  few 
years  before,  a  certain  wealthy  stu- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Art  had 
founded  a  school  for  painting  in 
Arzamas,  a  small  town  near  Nijni 
Novgorod,  and  up  to  that  time 
famous  for  nothing  except  its  breed 
of  geese.  The  number  of  its  pupils 
rapidly  increased ;  one  or  two  of 
their  paintings  acquired  a  little 
celebrity,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
establishment    were     so    delighted 


with  their  success  that  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  School  of  Arzamas 
with  as  much  assurance  as  formerly 
people  spoke  of  the  School  of  Bo- 
logna.'^ To  ridicule  these  preten- 
sions, Bloudoff  and  his  friends 
determined  to  adopt  the  name  of 
the  town  as  the  title  of  their  new 
society.  Each  member  on  entering 
took  some  fancy  name,  and  by  way 
of  introduction  was  expected  to 
present  an  original  composition  in 
verse.  Poushkin  chose  that  of 
Cricket,  and  on  the  evening  of  his 
admission  read  those  charming 
lines,  subsequently  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Dreamer,  in  which 
he  fondly  remembers  how  the  muse 
of  poetry  had  blessed  him  as  ho 
lay  in  the  cradle,  and  prays  her  to 
be  his  constant  companion  through- 
out life : 

In  the  dusky  dawn  of  golden  days 

Thou  didst  bless  the  siugcr, 

As  with  a  wreath  of  frcsli  royrtlo 

Thou  didst  crown  his  brows. 

And,  bringing  with  thee  light  from  heayen. 

Didst  visit  liis  low  ubodo. 

And  gently  broulhiug  didst  lean 

In  honediction  o'er  liis  infant  cradle. 

Oil,  be  for  ever  my  friend  and  guide, 

Eren  to  the  threshold  of  the  grave. 

Hover  o'er  me  with  sweet  dreams. 

And  cover  me  with  thy  light  wings, 

Banish  far  nil  gloomy  sorrow, 

Take  captive  the  mind  with  thy  fond  deceit. 

And  o'er  my  far  life  shed  light. 

Scattering  all  its  darkness. 

In  1 81 9  Poushkin  wrote  Boiislaw 
and  lAidmtela,  his  first  poem  of  any 
considerable  length,  and  its  publi- 
.  cation  in  the  following  year  pro- 
voked a  literary  controversy  of  an 
intensity  and  bitterness  that  re- 
minds us  of  the  noise  which  the 
appearance  of  Wordsworth's  Ballads 
raised  in  England.  The  reading 
public  of  Russia  became  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps,  and  it  were 
difficult  to  determine  on  which  side 
most  intemperance  of  zeal  was  dis- 
played. The  admirers  of  past 
traditions  were,  like  Demetneff, 
offended  at  the  poet's  selection  of 
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a    fabulous    story,     such    as    the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Vladi- 
mir's  daughter    on   the    night    of 
her  marriage  with  the  brave  Rous- 
law,   and   condemned,  as  low  and 
unbecoming  the  dignity  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  poetry,   the   em- 
ployment of  expressions  similar  to 
'our   glorious    Russian    bath,'    or 
*  tickling  his  nostrils  with  a  spear.' 
But  the  novelty  of  the  form  of  the 
poem ;  its  light,  easy,  half-earnest, 
half-mocking   style;    the    youthful 
enthusiasm  thrown    over   its   bril- 
liant  episodical    descriptions ;    the 
happy,  if  incongruous,   medley   of 
the  thoughts  and  diction  of  heathen 
days  with  the  ideas  and  conceptions 
of  our   own   age;   and,  above   all, 
the  thoroughly  national  tone  of  the 
narrative,  insured  it  a  hearty  wel- 
come at  the  hands   of  those   who 
eared    little    and    understood    less 
about  the  learned  dicta  of  critics, 
but    felt    that    the   poem,   to    use 
Poushkin's   own    felicitous  expres- 
sion,  'breathes   Russia.'     Happily 
for    Russian    literature,    Poushkin 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  turned 
from  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
to  free  poetry  from  the  trammels 
of  an  artificial  method  and  to  purify 
it  from  sentimental  affectations,  and 
wisely  refrained  from  entering  into 
any   controversy   with   his   critics, 
willing  that  his  poetry  should   in 
after  times  prove  his  best  and  surest 
vindication.     *I  felt  ashamed,'  he 
wrote  in  later  years,  *  to  give  them 
the  only  answer  I  had  to  give,  and 
to  tell  them  plainly,  Et  moi  je  vous 
soutiens,  que    mes    vers   sent  tres 
bous.'^      Nor  in  truth    was   there 
any  real  reason  why  his  equanimity 
should     be     disturbed,    since     the 
praise  of  men  like  Karamsin  and 
Jukovsky  might  well  overweigh  the 
censures  of  a  literary  clique,  and  the 
latter,  when  the  poem  was  first  read 
to  him,  sent  as  a  mark  of  approval 
his  portrait  to  the  author,  with  the 
flattering    inscription,     'The    out- 
stripped master  to  his  pupil.' 


At  the  time  when  Ponshkin 
commenced  his  literary  career,  it 
was  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  Russian 
official  to  obtain  celebrity  of  any 
kind,  and  ichinovniJcs  were  expect^ 
never  to  transgress  the  limits  of  a 
harmless  mediocrity.  The  censor- 
ship, which  at  the  best  is  a  sore 
hindrance  and  burden  to  literature, 
was  then  exercised  by  men  like 
Lavroff  and  Sotch  with  a  capricious 
prudishness  that  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  most  cautious 
writer  to  escape,  for  any  length  of 
time,  its  interdiction.  Jnkovsky. 
for  example,  was  once  compelled  to 
alter  a  stanza  in  a  ballad,  where 
the  hero  makes  an  appointment 
with  a  fair  maiden  for  St.  John's 
Day ;  since,  as  the  censor  informed 
the  poet,  to  select  such  a  solenm 
Church  festival  for  a  lovers',  rendez- 
vous  might  be  regarded  by  his 
readers  as  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion and  morality.  But  Poushkin 
by  temperament  was  unfitted  to 
practise  that  caution  which  enabled 
more  wary  writers  to  veil  their 
attacks  on  the  corruptions  and 
shortcomings  of  the  governing 
classes ;  and  the  surroundings  of 
a  despotic  court  were  frequently 
exposed  by  him  in  some  sparkling 
epigram  with  a  sharpness  that 
could  not  fail  to  raise  up  powerful 
and  dangerous  enemies  in  high 
places.  His  well-known  verses  on 
the  detestable  Arakchaeff*;  his  os- 
tentatious eulogy  of  Louval,  the 
murderer  of  De  Berri ;  his  passion- 
ate Ode  to  Liberty^  in  which  he 
anathematises  '  the  sworn  assassins 
of  freedom ; '  his  witty  Christmas 
Tale,  where  he  represents  the  Tsar 
as  blessing  his  people,  and  bidding 
them  '  rejoice  because  I  have  eaten, 
drunk,  and  dined  right  well,  and 
am  fat,  healthy,  and  full ; '  these 
and  like  compositions,  though  of 
course  never  printed,  were  eagerly 
circulated  in  manuscript  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  obtained  a  popularity 
far  greater  than  they  ever   would 
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have  enjoyed  but  for  the  fact  of 
their  being  strictly  forbidden.  Some 
of  the  more  obnoxious  of  these 
poems  found  their  way  to  the 
palace,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  good  services  of  Counts  Mie- 
loradovitch  and  Capodistria  that 
the  Emperor  was  induced  to 
forego  his  original  intention  of 
exiling  the  young  revolutionist  to 
Siberia  and  allow  him  to  settle  in 
one  of  the  southern  governments 
of  Russia.  On  May  5,  1820, 
Poushkin  quitted  Petersburg  for 
Kishineff. 

During  his  four  years'  exile, 
Poushkin  continued  to  take  the 
warmest  interest  in  all  that  passed 
at  Petersburg.  *He  lived  its  life, 
shared  in  spirit  its  pleasures  and* 
pursuits,  and,  in  common  with  his 
political  friends  whom  ho  had  left 
behind,  waged  war  against  all  whom 
they  counted  foes.'^  How  deeply 
Poushkin  felt  this  forced  separation 
from  all  that  was  dear  to  him  is 
evident,  not  only  from  numerous 
letters  addressed  to  his  friends,  but 
from  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
poems,  such  as  The  Caucasian 
Prisoner,  The  Fountain  of  Bakhtche- 
serai,  or  The  Gipsies,  he  then  com- 
posed. It  is  impossible  not  to 
identify  the  poet  with  Aleko,  the 
hero  of  the  last  mentioned  of  these 
poems,  and  in  the  story  of  Ovid's 
involuntary  sojourn  on  the  shores 
of  the  Danube  he  gives  us  a  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  sorrows  of  his 
own  banishment : 

Thus  would  he  moan  and  lament 

As  he  wandered  by  the  Danube  shore ; 

And  bitter  tears  fell  down  his  cheeks 

At  the  remembrance  of  his  distant  home ; 

And  when  he  died,  his  last  words  were  a 

prayer, 
To  bring  to  the  warm  southern  clime 
His  aged  and  wearied  bones : 
For  even  in  death,  he  swore,  they  would 

find  no  repose. 
If  laid  to  rest  in  stranger  earth. 

Bat  the  genius  of  Poushkin  was 
doubtless  strengthened  and  purified 
by  the  wrong  he  was  called  on  to 


endure ;  for  in  spite  of  Cowley's  as- 
sertion that  *  poetry,  like  a  halcyon, 
must  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in,' 
too  often  the  poet  serves  his  ap- 
prenticeship of  woe,  and  in  his  own 
experience  proves  those  lessons  of 
human  life  which  he  shall  after-, 
wards  teach  to  others.  Little  by 
little  he  learned  to  despise  the  frivo- 
lities which  had  once  formed  the  very 
essence  of  his  life,  learned  to  feel 
with  Aleko  that  in  the  crowded 
stifling  city — 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  love,  torture  thought,. 
Ti*affic  and  put  up  to  sale  their  own  free 

will, 
Bend  low  the  head  before  some  idol  of 

majesty, 
And  servilely  sue  for  his  moneys  and  his 

chains. 

In  these  lines,  as  indeed  in  many 
passages  that  might  be  quoted  from 
those  of  his  poems  which  were 
written  at  this  period,  there  is  an 
echo  of  Lord  Byron's  muse,  a 
strange  mingling  of  gloomy  and 
chaotic  passion  with  the  loftiest 
conceptions.  But,  if  we  would 
judge  the  genius  of  Poushkin 
aright,  we  must  not  forget  that 
Russian  Byronism  in  general  and 
Poushkin's  Byronism  in  particular 
had  nevermore  than  a  remote  kinship 
with  what  we  in  Western  Europe- 
generally  understand  by  that  term. 
Some  of  his  critics  have  been  pleased 
to  call  him  the  Byron  of  the  North, 
though  no  epithet  could  be  less 
happily  chosen  or  more  inadequately 
contribute  to  a  true  estimate  of  hisr 
genius.  When  Poushkin  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Byron,  he  was  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  injustice,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  seek  relief 
and  consolation  in  the  poetry  of 
revolt.  But  though  Poushkin  for 
a  while  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Byron — witness  his  exquisite  lyric 
The  daij'Star  hath  s^ink  and  his  Ode  to 
the  Ocean — Byronism  transplanted 
to  the  Russian  soil  lost  many  of  its 
original   and  distinguishing  traits. 
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It  became  much  narrower  and  more 
selfish  in  its  manifestations,  and  was 
never  penetrated  with  that  deep 
sympathy  for  oppressed  national- 
ities or  that  keen  commiseration 
with  individual  sorrow  which  in- 
spired the  Byronic  literature  of 
contemporary  Europe.  On  the 
contrary,  in  place  of  all  this,  we 
find  the  source  and  foundation  of 
Russian  Byronism  to  have  been  an 
unreasoning  and  unjustifiable  con- 
tempt for  mankind  in  general,  *  vous 
^tes  brave,  mordant,  mechant,' 
writes  Poushkin  to  a  friend,*®  *  cela 
n'est  point  assez,  il  faut  etre  tyran, 
feroce,  vindicatif.  .  .  .  Les  hommes 
ne  valent  pas  qu'on  les  evaluent  par 
les  6tincelles  de  sentiments  par 
lesquelles  je  me  suis  imagine  de  les 
evaluer.  ...  II  faut  devenira  aussi 
ego'iste  et  aussi  mechant  qu'ils  le 
sent  en  gen6ral,  pour  en  venir  a 
bout.'  Even  in  his  Eugene  Oneguin, 
the  poem  that  superficially  bears  the 
strongest  impress  of  Byron's  influ- 
ence, we  remark  that  the  points  of 
difference  between  an  Onegain  and 
a  Don  Juan  are  really  far  greater 
than  their  accidental  traits  of  resem- 
blance. The  scheme  of  the  poem  and 
the  mere  outward  stj^le  of  its  narra- 
tive, the  digressive  references  to  the 
poet's  own  life  and  history,  the 
sudden  and  bold  transitions  from 
the  lightest  play  of  wit  and  satire 
to  strains  of  truest  song ;  all  this 
undoubtedly  reminds  us  of  Byron 
and  is  a  copy  of  his  more  striking 
mannerisms.  But  whilst  Byron 
in  his  unyielding  pride  judged 
rather  than  portrayed  the  past 
and  present  history  of  man, 
Poushkin,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
his  nature,  is  the  artistic  creator  of 
those  types  of  life  which  we  im- 
mediately recognise  to  be  the 
genuine  outcome  of  Russian  history 
and  Russian  culture.  In  his  earlier 
years,  he  may  have  been  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Englishman,  and  then 
he  wrote  poems  like  TheDeinony  who 


*  believed  in  neither  love  nor  free- 
dom, mocked  life's  hopes  and  as- 
pirations, and  could  find  nonfi^ht  in 
nature  or  the  world  to  bless.'"  But 
he  soon  perceived  that  the  gloomy 
arid  scepticism  of  a  Byron  was  radi- 
cally antagonistic  to  the  traditions 
and  character  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  threw  off  his  from  the  first 
assumed,  rather  than  real,  allegiance 
to  the  spirit  of  negation,  and  ac- 
cepted in  its  stead  a  higher,  wider, 
nobler  creed.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting 
to  note  that  the  influence  of  Byion 
began  to  decline  with  Ponsnkin 
just  when  he  commenced  his  studies 
in  Shakespeare,  and  something  of 
Shakespeare's  manysidedness  and 
broad  views  of  life  is  to  be  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Russian  literature  in  those  of  his 
poems  which  were  written  subse- 
quently to  his  departure  from  the 
south  of  Russia. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1824 
that  Poushkin's  sentence  of  exile 
was  so  far  revoked  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retarn  to  Michaelovsky; 
and  two  years  later  he  obtained, 
principally  through  the  intercession 
of  Jukovsky,  the  permission  to 
reside  in  any  part  of  the  empire. 
Immediately  upon  hLs  arrival  in 
Moscow  he  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  having  received  him 
with  marked  kindness,  and  con- 
versed with  him  for  some  time, 
suddenly  put  to  him  the  somewhat 
startling  question,  *  Poushkin,  if 
you  had  been  in  Petersbui»g,  should 
you  have  taken  part  in  the  Decem- 
ber revolt  ?  '  *  Most  certainly,  yonr 
Majesty,'  was  the  frank  reply ; 
'nearly  all  my  friends  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  I  would  never 
have  abandoned  them ;  but,  as  it  is, 
thank  God  my  absence  ^saved  me/ 

*  I   think,'  rejoined   the   Emperor, 

*  you  have  been  up  to  mischief 
enough;  I  hope  you  have  grown 
wiser,  and  will  get  into  no  farther 
trouble.    Only,  see  that  you  send  to 


"  Annenkoff,  Poushkin  in  the  Reign  of  Alexander ^  p.  171. 
"  Poushkin's  Works,  ii.  342. 
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me  direct  all  that  you  write ;  from 
to-day  I  will  be  your  censor.' 
Nicholas  was  evidently  pleased  with 
Poushkin's  open,  manly  bearing, 
and  that  same  evening,  at  a  ball 
given  by  Marshal  MM*mont,  told 
Bloudoff ,  *  To-day  I  have  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  cleverest  man  in 
Russia  ;  *  and  when  asked  of  whom 
he  might  be  speaking,  replied, 
*  Poushkin,  to  be  sure ;  who  else 
could  it  be  ? '  ^'  Wliilst  at  Michael- 
ovsky,  Poushkin  wrote,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  lyrics,  the  first  half 
of  Euge)ie  Oneguin,  Boris  Goduyioff, 
and  Count  Nouline  ;  and  during  his 
stay  at  Moscow,  in  the  year  1826, 
completed  Oneguin^  and  also  pro- 
duced the  greatest  and  most  finished 
of  all  his  poems,  Poltava. 

In  1 83 1,  Poushkin  married  Na- 
thalie Nikolaevna  Gontcharoff,  with 
whose  family  he  had  long  been  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  For  four 
years  they  had  lived  in  perfect 
happiness,  when  stories  affecting  the 
honour  of  his  wife  began  to  be  cir- 
culated, and  a  number  of  anony- 
mous letters  were  addressed  to 
Poushkin,  in  which  her  name  was 
coupled  with  that  of  a  certain 
Dantes,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Baron  Heckem,  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador. Poushkin  did  not  allow 
himself  to  suspect  his  wife,  and 
believed  that  he  traced  the  origin  of 
the  letters  to  Heckem  and  Dantes. 
He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  former,  denouncing  in  the  most 
vehement  terms  *le  r61e  pitoyable 
qu'ils  avaient  jou6  dans  cette  sale 
affaire.'  The  result  of  this  letter 
was  the  disastrous  duel  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1 837,  in  which  Poushkin 
was  mortally  wounded.  His  seconds 
conveyed  him  home,  and,  carrying 
him  into  his  study,  proceeded  to 
break  the  news  to  her  who  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
sorrow.  When  she  hurried  to  the 
couch  on  which  he  had  been  placed, 
the  dying  poet  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressing  it  affectionately  to  his  lips 


murmured,  *  I  thank  God  that  I  am 
permitted  to  have  thee  once  more  by 
my  side.'  In  reply  to  her  inquiry 
whether  he  would  not  like  her 
to  summon  any  of  his  relatives, 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  shelves 
containing  his  favourite  books  and 
muttered  in  a  low  voice,  *  Farewell, 
my  friends !  '  His  last  hours  were 
cheered  by  frequent  and  kind  mes- 
sages from  the  Emperor.  *  Tell 
him,'  said  Nicholas  to  Jukovsky, 
his  best  and  nearest  Mend,  'that 
his  wife  and  children  I  will 
take  under  my  protection.'  It  was 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  second 
day  of  his  sufferings  that  he  prayed 
the  doctor  to  raise  him  up  a  little 
on  the  pillow,  when  suddenly  his 
eyes  grew  brilliant,  his  whole  face 
glowed,  and  with  the  words,  *  Life  is 
ended,'  he  sank  back,  and  all  was 
over. 

His  untimely  death  was  mourned 
as  a  national  bereavement,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  men  and  women 
flocked  to  pay  their  last  fond  homage 
to  Russia's  greatest  poet.  In  his  last 
will  ho  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried  at  !Michaelovsky,  and  his 
body  was  accordingly  transported 
thither,  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet 
churchyai*d  of  the  monastery  that 
lies  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  home  of  his  early 
youth.  A  plain  marble  cross  sur- 
mounts his  grave,  bearing  the 
simple  inscription,  *A.  S.  P.'  It 
has  often  been  proposed  to  raise  a 
statue  to  his  memory  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  Lyceum,  and  sub- 
scription lists  have  been  opened 
more  than  once  for  that  purpose; 
but  the  design  up  to  the  present 
moment  has  never  been  carried  out. 
Not  that  Poushkin  needs  any  sculp- 
tured memorial ;  his  poems  are,  and 
ever  will  remain,  his  best  and  surest 
trophy.  Of  these  we  hope  to  give 
some  account  next  month. 


0.  E.  Turner. 


St.   pETBBSBXmO. 
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GARIBALDI    IN   FRANCE. 
By  Jessie  White  Mario. 

{Continued.) 


THE  month  of  December  passed 
monotonously  for  the  Ghiribal- 
dians  of  the  Army  of  the  Vosges  ; 
their  immediate  duty  being  merely 
to  drill,  to  fortify  Autun,  and  thus 
to  preserve  the  great  manufacturing 
city  of  Creuzot  from  the  Prussians 
who  were  bent  on  its  destruction  in 
order  that  it  might  no  longer  com- 
pete with  their  own  and  with  the 
iron   foundries    of  Lower    Alsace. 
Qaribaldi,  who  visited  the  city  on 
his  arrival  at  Autun,  was  astonished 
to  find  a  place    so    important    to 
France  in  time  of  war  abandoned 
and  almost  deserted.     Its  value  had 
been  fully  recognised  by  the  Liberals, 
who  proposed  to  exempt  the  work- 
men from  the  conscription  and  to 
redouble    the   orders    for    mitrail- 
leuses, chassepots,  &c.,  &c.,  but  the 
ouvrier  element  had  always  been  the 
terror  of  the  Emperor.  6,000  work- 
men were  at  the  commencement  of 
the    war  called    under    arms,  the 
works   commenced    were  left  un- 
finished, and  before  Garibaldi's  ar- 
rival such  was  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  Prussians  that  all  the  rail- 
roads, except  the  southern  line,  were 
broken,  and   at  the  station  of  the 
latter  all  the  transportable  material 
was  accumulated  ready  to  be  car- 
ried off  should  the  enemy  approach. 
Gfiribaldi's  victory  reanimated  the 
population  ;  his  visits  revived  their 
courage.     The  workmen  offered  to 
return  to  their  labours  or  to  enlist 
as    franc-tireurs    under  Ricciotti. 
He  set  them  to  work  at  once  on  the 
nnfinished  chassepdts,  and  anyone 
who  visited  the  city  in  December 
might  have  imagined  themselves  at 
Birmingham  or  at  Newcastle.  Sixty 
years  since  this  city  of  25,000  souls 
was  but  the  little  village  of  Le 
C/iiarbonniere.      In   1786    a   glass 
UAnnfactory  was  opened:  tiiexitiie 


discovery  of  coal  mines  gave  rise  to 
the  present  foundries.  The  city 
built  by  workmen  for  workmen 
consists  of  immense  masses  of  edi- 
fices— ^factories,  foundries,  furnaces; 
workshops  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mines  from  which  20,000  tons  of 
coal  are  extracted  per  day.  The 
iron  mines,  eight  miles  from  the 
city,  are  connected  by  railroads,  so 
that  Creuzot  can  compete  with  any 
manufacturing  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  inhabitants  remember  with 
gratitude  what  they  owe  to  Gari- 
baldi. Colonel  Chenet,  who  had 
fled  from  the  outposts  on  the  ist  of 
December,  was  sent  before  a  court- 
martial.  The  judges — General  Bos- 
sak,  Colonels  Lobbia,  Canzio,  Del- 
peclie  Brunace,  and  Majors  William 
and  Oliver — condemned  him  to  de- 
gradation and  death.  Garibaldi 
commuted  the  sentence  to  degrada- 
tion and  the  galleys.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  French  Government 
pardoned  the  fugitive  and  restored 
him  to  his  rank  in  the  army. 

I  soon  found  that  my  post  of  in- 
spectress  of  the  ambulances  was  no 
sinecure,  as  all  through  that  bitter 
month  of  December  Garibaldi  sent 
me  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
onr  wounded  who  were  missing  and 
supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians.  My  first  expedition  was 
to  Prenois,  as  we  learned  that  Dell' 
Isola,  amputated  on  the  field  and 
supposed  to  be  dead  in  consequence, 
was  there  in  the  house  of  the  curate. 
He  was  such  a  favourite  with  his 
fnends  and  comrades  that  when 
they  heard  of  my  mission  officers 
vied  with  each  other  to  come,  one 
as  orderly  and  the  other  as  coach- 
man: so  I  started  with  Doctor 
Ferrero  Gola  and  Imbriani,  the  son 
of  the  Neapolitan  senator,  in  a 
msypii&ciQiit  carriage  belonging  to 
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General  Ghangamier.  Graribaldi 
told  me  to  travel  always  by  nigbt, 
to  avoid  the  Prusaians,  who  march 
only  by  day.  Arriving  at  Pont  de 
Pany  at  dusk,  we  pushed  on  to  Lan- 
tenay,  up  the  wooded  slope,  and  on 
descending  were  literally  so  be- 
numbed with  cold  that  we  could 
scarcely  walk.  I  led  the  way,  re- 
membering every  step  from  having 
marched  on  foot  on  the  day  of  the 
battle.  At  the  curate's  house  we 
found  our  patient;  his  delight  at 
seeing  us  atoned  for  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  ;  his  great  anxiety  was 
to  know  how  the  Italians  were  con- 
ducting themselves,  and  Imbriani's 
account  of  the  battle  of  Autun  filled 
him  with  pleasure.  Ho,  in  his  turn, 
told  us  of  the  cleverness  of  the  cu- 
rate in  carrying  off  the  wounded, 
hiding  the  fugitives,  and  in  so  ma- 
naging that  the  Prussians,  who  made 
constant  excursions,  found  neither 
food,  nor  fodder,  cattle  nor  vehicles; 
whereas  the  curate's  house  was  well 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  and 
even  luxuries. 

Both  the  doctor  and  myself  were 
astounded  to  find  Dell'  Isola  so  far 
advanced  in  convalescence,  for  the 
operation  performed  under  such  dis- 
advantages was  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  i.e.  thigh  amputation 
in  the  upper  third.  Daring  the 
Crimean  war  both  the  Russians  and 
the  French  lost  from  90  to  95  per 
cent,  in  primary  thigh  amputations ; 
and  though  the  Germans  m  the  war 
of  1866  were  more  successful,  it  is 
always  considered  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. Great  credit  is  due  there- 
fore to  the  young  operator  Musini, 
and  certainlv  no  less  to  the  kind 
curate  of  Prenois,  who  tended  the 
Mounded  man  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sick  child  of  his  own ;  feeding,  wash- 
ing, and  lifting  him  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother.  After  giving 
the  good  man  books,  money,  cloth- 
ing, and  cigars  for  the  wounded 
that  he  had  carried  into  Dijon,  we 
took  our  leave  just  after  midnight, 
Deir     Isola's     parting     words    to 

TOL.  XYT. — NO.  XCY.      NIW  SKBIIS. 


Imbriani  being  a  message  to  Dr. 
Ferraris.  Little  did  I  think  that 
the  next  time  we  met,  to  his  eager 
questions,  I  should  have  to  answer, 

*  Imbriani  died  in  the  first,  Ferraris 
in  the  last  hour  of  the  battle  of 
Dijon,'  but  so  it  was,  and  when 
last  I  had  news  of  Prenois  I  learned 
that  the  curate  and  his  kindly  ser- 
vant, who  also  took  good  care  of  our 
wounded,  had  fallen  victims  to  an 
epidemic  prevalent. 

My  next  expedition  was  to  Dijon, 
where  Garibaldi  sent  me  to  see  after 
the  Genoese  who  had  been  missing 
since  the  evening  of  November 
26.  This  time  the  cold  was  in- 
supportable. Captain  Razeto  and 
Lieutenant  Gnecco  accompanied  me ; 
and  though  our  carriage  was  well 
stored  with  provisions,  no  one  cared 
to  touch  them ;  but  as  we  passed  a 
village  or  a  hut  made  piteous  ap- 
peal  as  we  held  out  our  fire  boxes, 

*  Un  pen  de  feu,  s'il  vous  plait.'  At  the 
castle  of  Gommarin, where  we  passed 
the  night,  I  made  some  soup  of 
Liebig  broth.  Ghiecco  and  Pasquale, 
who  came  as  orderly,  at  first  re- 
fused my  pamviade  as  they  called  it, 
but  once  induced  to  taste  it,  there 
was  no  end  to  their  voracity,  and 
when  at  the  nearest  ambulance  to 
the  field  Gnecco  lay  dying,  he  still 
found  a  smile  for  the pommade  broth; 
while  Pasquale,  also  wounded  and 
transported  to  the  hospital,  implored 
me  to  give  him  a  pot  to  flavour  the 
hot  water  served  out  to*him  and  his 
comrades  under  the  name  of  bouU- 
Ion, 

Assuredly  Liebig  must  be  classed 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
and  if  all  the  charitable  people  who 
contribute  to  ambulances  would 
send  a  tithe  of  the  lint  and  ban- 
dages now  supplied,  and  provide  in- 
st^d  a  goodly  stock  of  those  ines- 
timable broth  pots,  they  would  in- 
sure to  themselves  gratitude,  and 
contribute  to  the  cure  of  the  poor 
fellows,  whose  sufferings  are  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  augmented  by  want 
of  strengthening  food   in  the  ^t«^ 
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moments  of  their  pain.  The  Pms- 
Bians  had  jnst  evaonated  Dijon  as 
we  arrived  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
The  city  was  decked  for  the  flutes. 
It  was  difficnlt  to  believe  that  it  had 
been  besieged  and  occupied  by  the 
enemy  on  the  over-night,  had  paid 
half  a  million  down,  and  maintained 
40,000  soldiers  and  a  large  body  of 
cavalry. 

The  inhabitants  described  to  ns 
the  fright  of  the  Pmssians  on  the 
night  of  Garibaldi's  approach ;  how 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired  all  the 
garrison  quitted  the  city,  forcing 
the  citizens  to  put  out  all  the  lights, 
then  transported  their  materiel  on 
the  road  to  Gray.  In  the  morning 
the  Degenfield  brigade  re-entered 
the  city,  and  the  Gt)ltz  brigade  took 
up  its  position  between  Talant  and 
Fontaine;  Keller's  brigade  advanced 
on  Pasque  and  Prenois,  and  the  bri- 

fBide  Prince  William  on  the  road  to 
lombieres.  Had  a  single  Dijonite 
dared  to  quit  the  cily  to  inform 
Gktribaldi  that  only  a  few  companies 
were  sent  out  against  him  to  keep 
him  engaged,  while  the  rest  re- 
treated, how  different  would  have 
been  the  issue. 

I  found  that  such  of  our  wounded 
who  had  not  been  carried  by  our> 
selves  to  Daix  or  taken  back  to  the 
rear  by  their  companions  had  been 
brought  to  Dijon  by  the  Prussians 
and  distributed  among  the  minor 
hospitals.  Those  left  at  Daix  had 
also  been  removed,  and  they  told 
me  that  the  Mayor  of  Daix,  for  fear 
of  offending  the  Prussians,  had 
abandoned  them  to  hunger  and 
thirst  for  an  entire  day;  but  an 
ambulance  from  Dijon  had  brought 
them  in,  and  they  had  received 
every  attention.  They  made  but 
two  complaints;  first,  that  they 
oould  obtain  neither  cigars  nor 
tobacco  for  love  or  money;  this 
deficiency  we  managed  to  supply: 
secondly,  they  complained  that 
though  well  cared  for  by  the 
petiies  8(Bur8  and  the  fr^e$,  who 
tended  them  skilfully  and  gave 
them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  yet 


what  with  compulsory  attendance 
at  matins,  vespers,  masses,  and  the 
confessional,  they  were  no  longer 
certain  whether  tbey  were  sacristans 
or  soldiers !  While  folly  sympa- 
thising with  their  disgust,  especially 
as  they  were  for  the  most  part 
Italians  from  the  north  of  Italy, 
for  whom  the  very  name  of  priest 
or  pope  is  the  synonym  for  enemy, 
we  encouraged  them  to  bear  this 
evil  patiently,  as  the  main  point 
was  to  get  their  wounds  perfectly 
healed ;  and  on  the  promise  that  we 
wonld  obtain  permission  for  the 
convalescents  to  join  their  corps 
and  for  the  disabled  to  be  sent 
home,  they  promised  to  be  on  their 
best  behaviour. 

The  spacious  Lyceum  and  the 
chief  hospital  were  full  of  Prussian 
wounded  left  by  General  Werder 
in  charge  of  their  own  doctors, 
surgeons,  and  i/nfermiers;  money 
being  consigned  to  the  syndic  for 
their  maintenance.  Never  have  I 
seen  a  hospital  in  which  such  order, 
cleanliness,  and  discipline  reigned. 
Compared  with  the  hospitals  in 
which  the  poor  French  soldiers 
were  crowded,  these  wards  seemed 
cheery  homes.  I  could  not  then 
account  for  the  difference,  as  as- 
suredly the  French  surgeons  are  a 
most  humane  and  able  set  of  men, 
and  French  authorities  could  not 
have  vrillingly  allowed  the  enemy's 
wounded  to  be  better  cared  for 
than  their  own ;  but  before  the  war 
ended  I  convinced  myself  that  no 
small  portion  of  the  success  of  the 
Prussians  was  due  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  ambulance  and  hospital 
system;  to  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence and  responsibility  of  the 
medical  corps ;  to  the  fact  that  that 
body,  in  other  countries  so  slighted 
and  rendered  subordinate  to  the 
military,  is  in  Prussia  honoured 
and  respected,  and  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  departments 
of  the  army. 

At  Dijon  we  met  the  curate  of 
P^nois,  who  gave  us  good  news  of 
his  patient,  and  told  us  that  he  had 
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recalled  his  cattle  from  their  hiding 
places,  dug  np  his  plate,  linen,  and 
copper  vessels,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
his  '  child '  could  be  transported,  he 
should  form  an  ambulance  and  join 
Garibaldi. 

I  thought  his  security  premature; 
as  the  PrussiaDs  had  quitted  Dijon 
of  their  own  accord,  they  might  at 
any  moment  return.  *No,'  he 
said,  *  they  know  that  (Jaribaldi  is 
coming,  and  they  fear  him  like  the 
devil ;  if  they  can  only  get  hold  of 
him  or  any  of  his  volunteers,  yon 
will  see  how  they  will  be  treated  ! ' 

This  assertion  had  been  made 
several  times  to  me  by  different 
persons,  and  even  among  our  troops 
the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the 
Garibaldians  were  not  regarded  by 
the  Prussians  as  regular  soldiers, 
but  included  under  the  head  of 
franc  -  tireurs.  Touching  these, 
the  proclamation  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  German  army  had 
spoken  plainly  enough  the  day 
previous  to  my  visit  to  Dijon. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Second 
German  Army  makes  known  by  the  present 
decree  that  any  indiyidoal  who  does  not 
form  part  either  of  the  regular  French 
Army  or  of  the  National  Guard,  and  who 
shall  be  found  in  possession  of  arms, 
whether  he  sign  himself  a  franc-tireur  or 
what  not,  if  he  be  taken  in  arms  by  our 
troops  he  will  be  considered  as  a  traitor, 
and  hanged  or  shot  without  form  or  trial ! 

The  mayors  of  the  communes  are  bound 
to  warn  the  commanders  of  Prussian  de- 
tachments of  the  approach  of  firanc-tireurs. 

By  the  pame  law  all  the  houses  and 
rilliiges  where  franc-tireurs  are  sheltered 
will  be  bombarded  or  burnt,  unless  the 
mayors  have  warned  the  Prussian  authori- 
ties. 

This  proclamation  made  me  feel 
far  from  comfortable,  and  I  con- 
sulted the  representatives  of  the 
*  Red  Cross '  of  the  Convention  of 
Geneva  as  to  whether  our  wounded 
would  be  covered  by  the  neutral 
flag.  Though  they  could  not 
guarantee  this  vital  point,  they 
assared  me  that,  as  far  as  they 
could  ascertain,  the  Grermans  had 
full  intention  to  respect  the  terma 


of  the  Convention,  and  to  treat  the 
wounded  of  all  puiiies  as  neutrals ; 
that  the  pretended  infractions  of 
the  Convention  were  dubious,  or 
at  least  exaggerated,  and  this  view 
of  the  case  was  supported  by  our 
own  wounded  of  November  26. 

Returning  by  Pont  de  Pany,  we 
received  the  usual  welcome  from 
the  hostess  and  her  daughters. 

'  You  did  well  to  go  on  that 
morning,'  said  the  former.  'You 
were  scarcely  out  of  sight  when 
4,000  Prussians  appeared;  they 
carried  off  the  rest  of  our  horses 
and  cattle,  oats,  hay,  wine,  and 
even  the  empty  bottles.' 

'  As  to  what  they  ate,'  said  one 
of  the  daughters,  'no  one  could 
believe  it.  A  leg  of  mutton  was  a 
mouthful,  and  potatoes  in  their 
mouths  seemed  to  melt  like  sugar- 
plums.' 

'They  were  especially  hard  on 
us,'  said  the  prettiest  of  the  girls, 
'  because  spies  had  told  them  that 
we  always  sheltered  the  franc- 
tireurs  and  the  Garibaldians;  and 
though  nothing  is  left  to  us,  you 
will  always  find  something,'  she 
added  with  an  irresistible  motie. 

*  In  truth,'  said  the  mother,  *  we 
must  remember  that  one  officer  did 
give  me  back  my  last  cow,  on 
seeing  me  weep  as  they  carried  it 
off,  and  said,  "Plebiscite,  plebiscite, 
toute  faute ! "  and  in  truth  that 
"  Yes  "  cost  us  dear.' 

On  arriving  at  Sombemon  we 
were  warned  that  the  Prussians 
were  at  Grasbois,  and  we  met 
bands  of  fugitives  driving  before 
them  flocks  of  pigs,  cattle,  horses, 
and  turkeys.  Finding  on  the  map 
a  cut  across  country,  I  persuaded 
some  peasants  to  harness  six  horses 
to  my  carriage,  and  even  then  we 
proceeded  with  difficulty.  Menotti 
was  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  and  return- 
ing to  Autun  we  learned  that  the 
Government  had  requested  Gari- 
baldi to  march  up  to  Dijon  pn  foot 
as  the  troops  of  Bourbaki  had  pos- 
session of   all  the  railway  trains. 

V  V  2 
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This  was  literally  an  impossibili^, 
as  the  snow  was  knee-deep.  So 
Garibaldi  set  forth  alone,  and 
when  I  saw  him  on  his  retnm  I 
realised  that  for  the  first  time  he 
had  lost  all  hope  of  victory  for 
France ! 

Despite  her  repeated  disasters, 
France,  at  the  end  of  December 
numbered,  besides  the  Army  of 
Paris,  half  a  miUion  of  men  in  arms 
and  eight  hundred  cannon.  Of 
these  150,000  were  under  the  orders 
of  Chanzy ;  Bouvbaki  at  Bourges 
and  Nevers  commanded  120,000. 
New  reinforcements  had  been  sent 
to  Faidherbe  in  the  North,  and  the 
Army  of  the  East  encamped  in  the 
Franche  Comtee  against  Werder. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  unite  all 
these  forces,  and  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  liberate  Paris,  it  was  de- 
cided to  attack  the  troops  investing 
Belfort,  the  fortress  that  protected 
the  South  of  France.  For  this 
purpose  Bourbaki  quitted  Bourges 
with  90,000  men,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Army  of  the  East  was  also  as- 
signed to  him.  His  immediate 
object  was  to  drive  the  besiegers  in- 
to the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication  between  Dijon  and  Vesoul, 
then  seize  the  grand  railroads  which 
connected  the  besiegers  of  Paris 
with  Stras|bourg. 

From  Gmribaldi's  point  of  view 
the  whole  plan  was  erroneous. 
Erroneous  because  every  man 
taken  from  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
was  one  defender  the  less  for  Paris ; 
erroneous  because  Chanzy  was  left 
alone  isnce  to  face  with  Prince 
Frederick,  whom  Bourbaki  ought  to 
have  attacked ;  aJone  also  against 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg ;  er- 
roneous because  before  Bourbaki 
could  approach  Belfort,  Werder 
would  have  time  to  send  reinforce, 
ments ;  erroneous  because  the 
troops,  all  unused  to  fatigue  or 
hardships,  would  be  rendered  totally 
nnfit  for  combat  by  long  marches 
over  frozen  soil,  under  constant 
looTTrsto^ins,  iiDproYided,  aa  ivere 


the  French  on  march,  with  food  or 
proper  clothing. 

All  these  reasons  Garibaldi  ex- 
pounded before  the  fatal  march 
commenced.  In  reply,  the  parti- 
sans  of  the  project  maintained  that 
Bourbaki's  march  would,  in  the 
first  place,  compel  Prince  Frederick 
to  send  part  of  his  troops  to  the  aid 
of  Werder,  and  that  these  could 
not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  Bour- 
baki, who  held  the  three  raih^oads, 
which,  from  Nevers- Bourges,  lead 
to  the  East,  from  aggregating  to  his 
own  army  the  militia  of  Lyons 
under  BressoUes,  those  of  Cremer 
at  Beaume,  the  troops  stationed  at 
Dole  and  Besan9on,  and  also  the 
Garibaldians. 

But  they  had  reckoned  without 
their  hosts.  Prince  Frederick 
joined  hands  ydih  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  to  crush  Chanzy  ; 
and  although  at  first  it  was  not 
dear  at  Versailles  whether  the 
object  of  Bourbaki,  in  directing  his 
steps  from  Nevers  to  the  East,  was 
to  destroy  the  Prussian  communi- 
cations between  the  Mame  and  the 
Seine,  or  to  attack  Werder,  the 
commander  of  the  German  troops 
only  ordered  two  divisions  of  the 
7th  Coi-ps  Zastrow  to  go  from 
Auxonne  and  from  Mezieres  in  pur- 
suit, and  the  2nd  Corps  under  Paris 
to  march  on  Chatillon-sur-Seine. 

Werder,  meanwhile,  did  not  let 
the  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 
Aware  of  the  movement  of  troops 
at  Besan9on,  at  D61e,  and  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone,  he  concentrated 
all  his  troops,  adding  the  Groltz 
brigade  summoned  from  Langres, 
and  abandoning  Dijon,  took  up  his 
position  at  Yesoul. 

A  number  of  French  troops, 
under  the  immediate  orders  of 
General  Bacrot,  passed  through 
Autiin,  from  Changy,  to  join  Bour- 
baki. Their  state  was  pitiable. 
They  were  clad  as  for  a  summer 
campaign.  Already  they  com- 
plained of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
this  because  the  commissariat  was 
never  to  be  found  with  the  troops. 
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Many  were  sick,  and  the  morale  of 
all  was  that  of  a  defeated  army 
rather  than  of  troops  going  forth  to 
action  which  might  change  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war. 

Garibaldi,  if  left  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, wonld  have  reoccupied  D61e 
in  order  to  molest  the  besiegers  of 
Bel  fort,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  turning  Boorbaki's  right 
flank.  De  Serre,  the  confidant  of 
Grambetta,  had  informed  him  that 
Cremer  woold  now  act  under  his 
orders.  Then  the  mobiles  of  Isere, 
about  5,100  men,  were  aggregated, 
and  some  splendid  mitrailleuses, 
christened  *  Graribaldi,*  *  Menotti,' 
*  Ricciotti,'  *  Canzio,'  *  Ouvriere,* 
and  *  D^livrance,*  were  presented 
by  various  cities  to  the  volunteers 
of  the  Vosges. 

English  friends  as  usual  be- 
thought themselves  of  our  wounded. 
Mrs.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Spicer, 
Gfiriha}dia.ns pur  sang,  sent  us  about 
600Z.  worth  of  materials — splendid 
surgical  instruments  and  apparatus, 
gutta-percha  sheeting,  chloroform, 
quinine,  disinfectants,  and  other 
valuable  medicines.  *  Be  sure  that 
you  distribute  them  equally  among 
the  four  brigades,*  said  Gbribaldi  as 
he  consigned  the  boxes  to  me,  fear- 
ing perhaps  my  partiality  for  the 
Italians.  I  assured  him  that  be- 
tween wounded  men  I  knew  no 
difference,  ^scarcely  realising  how, 
before  the  war  ended,  my  impar- 
tiality would  be  put  to  the  proof  by 
friends  and  foes.  The  bearer  of 
these  invaluable  treasures  was  a 
young  English  engineer,  by  name 
John  Davis.  Dr.  Musini  named 
him  his  assistant,  much  to  his  own 
discomfiture  and  our  amusement, 
because,  intrepid  and  joyous  under 
fire,  the  deftest  hand  at  lifting  and 
transporting  a  wounded  man  that  I 
ever  met,  he  used  to  turn  sick  at 
the  sight  of  the  surgeon's  knife, 
and  once,  requested  to  assist  in  an 
amputation,  fainted  outright.  Never 
was  there  a  braver  and  more  genial 
volunteer  than  poor  Davis.  He 
escaped  unscathed  from  the  Frencli 


battle-fields  by  a  miracle,  then  was 
killed  by  sheer  accident  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  superintend  some  en- 
gineering experiments. 

During  the  same  month  Dr.  Ber- 
tani  had  the  happy  thought  to  send 
us  the  ambulance  cars  which  had 
rendered  such  good  service  to  the 
volunteers  in  the  wars  of  1866  and 
1867,  together  with  the  Swiss  can- 
teens, and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  of  the  Italians  as  we  drove 
up  in  one  of  the  cars  to  their 
wretched  encampment  at  Epinac. 
It  was  the  first  sign  of  remem- 
brance sent  to  them  from  their 
brethren  in  the  beloved  fatherland. 

On  returning  to  Autun  I  found 
that  Garibaldi  had  given  marching 
orders  for  Dijon.  Colonel  Lobbia, 
assuming  the  command  of  Del- 
peche's  brigade,  was  to  act  in  unison 
with  Ricciotti,  and  to  molest  the 
enemy's  communications  between 
Paris  and  Strasburg.  I  started 
with  them,  taking  my  carriage  and 
saddle  horses  and  a  Venetian  orderly, 
whose  courage  and  devotion  were 
worthy  of  his  country  and  race. 
Ricciotti  hearing  that  the  Prussians 
were  at  Gassy  and  Ronvray,  reached 
the  latter  village  by  forced  marches 
to  learn  that  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vanced to  Precy  ;  following  them,  he 
ascertained  that  they  were  estab- 
lished in  their  old  strongholds  of 
Montbard  and  Chatillon  ;  tlieir  ad- 
vanced column  being  at  Chevigny, 
he  sent  on  two  companies  to  Chs^ps 
rOiseau,  and  found  800  infantry, 
100  cavalry,  and  two  guns  were 
already  in  position.  The  Chasseurs 
of  the  Alps  and  of  Mont  Blanc, 
two  hundred  in  all,  assailed  the 
enemy  vnth  such  impetuosity  that 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  on 
Montbard,  carrying  off  their  dead 
and  wounded,  leaving  27  prisoners 
and  a  considerable  number  of  arms 
in  the  hands  of  the  franc- tireurs, 
who  then  marched  on  Crepaut. 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  3,500 
Prussians,  and  once  more  the  enemy 
was  driven  bsAk  tA  lSLcstd(yASK^^vS^vs& 
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twice  taking  and  tynce  losing  the 
▼illage  of  Crepaat.  Hearing  that 
a  kurge  bodj  was  marching  against 
him  from  Uhatillon,  Eicoiotti  en- 
sconced himself  at  Montfort,  after 
four  hours'  combat.  At  first  he 
feared  that  all  his  baggage  was 
lost;  but  during  the  night  his 
aide-de-camp,  the  brave  Alsatian 
Thiebauld,  brought  it  up  safely, 
having  taken  a  path  across  the 
mountains.  *  You  ought  to  go  to 
Chatillon,'  said  Ricciotti  to  me. 
*  You,  who  will  not  admit  that  the 
Prussians  violate  the  Convention  of 
Geneva.  At  Crepaut  they  carried 
oft*  my  three  surgeons  while  they 
were  tending  the  wounded,  and  im- 
pudently affirm  that  being  franc- 
tireurs  they  are  not  bound  to 
liberate  them.' 

I  willingly  accepted  the  challenge, 
as  I  was  most  anxious  to  have  the 
vexed  question  set  at  rest,  de- 
lighted at  the  chance  of  seeing  the 
German  camp,  and  glad  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  Zuliensky,  my  ally 
on  the  26th  of  November.  During 
night,  I  returned  with  Colonel 
Lobbia  to  Vitteaux,  in  order  to  get 
a  proper  safe-conduct,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  morrow  preceded  the  column 
with  the  officer  charged  to  secure 
quarters  for  the  troops.  Lobbia 
had  advised  us  to  avoid  the  main 
road,  as  the  enemy  had  now  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Semur,  and 
were  trying  to  surround  Ricciotti. 
This  was  sooner  said  than  done; 
the  bye-roads  were  like  burnished 
steel,  the  carriage  had  to  be  drawn 
by  plough  horses  rough  shod,  and 
wo  had  to  traverse  the  ploughed 
fields  on  foot,  leading  the  saddle 
horses,  who  slipped  at  every  step. 
At  Poiseul-le-Ville,  the  place  fixed 
for  the  rendezvous^  we  heard  mus- 
ketry in  the  direction  of  Baignoux- 
le-Juifs.  I  collected  some  carts  for 
the  wounded,  and  came  up  with 
Ricciotti  in  time  to  share  the  dinner 
prepared  for  the  German  stafi;  The 
Bkirmish  had  been  short,  but  the 
inmoHrevirB  had  put  the  enemy 
again  to  flight,  made  ten  pxiaonera^ 


and  seized  several  carts  of  pro- 
visions. 

Among  the  prisoners  I  noted 
one  who  had  the  Geneva  brassard 
on  his  arm  and  the  Swiss  canteen 
slung  across  his  shoulder. 

'  Are  you  a  surgeon  ? '  I  asked. 
^No,  I  am  a  Lazareth'GehiUfe 
(hospital  aid),  and  consequently  I 
ought  not  to  be  considered  a 
prisoner,  as  I  am  protected  by  the 
Convention  of  Geneva.* 

*  Certainly  you  are,'  I  said,  *  and 
your  imprisonment  will  not  last 
long.' 

Seeking  Ricciotti,  I  obtained  his 
release  at  once,  with  the  proviso 
that  I  would  become  responsible 
that  he  should  neither  see  nor  hear 
anything  of  his  movements.  He 
then  gave  me  the  pass  words,  and 
told  me  to  rejoin  him  at  Aigny.le- 
Duc,  reiterating  the  importance  of 
concealing  his  movements  from  the 
Prussian.  In  order  to  do  this 
efiectually  I  shut  myself  up  with 
him  and  my  orderly  and  a  coach- 
man assigned  me  by  the  syndic, 
and  took  good  care  that  none  of 
them  should  see  or  hear  aught. 
Then  returning  to  Poiseul  1  sent 
back  a  messenger  to  Dijon  with  my 
correspondence  and  an  account  to 
Garibaldi  of  Ricciotti's  exploits  and 
of  my  intended  mission. 

*  If  they  detain  or  molest  her,* 
said  the  General  to  Castellazzi,  who 
had  gone  to  Dijon  for  supplies  for 
Lobbia's  brigade,  '  they  will  pay 
dearly ;  here  I  have  hostages  in 
abundance.' 

Clearly  the  belief  in  the  respect 
of  the  Germans  for  the  Conventioa 
of  Geneva  was  very  dim  with  all. 

When  the  last  soldier  had  evacu- 
ated Poiseul  we  set  out  in  grand 
style ;  the  Prussian  with  me  in  the 
syndic's  carriage,  my  orderly  wear- 
ing the  Italian  uniform,  and  with 
fantastic  feathers  in  his  hat.  driving 
mine  and  the  saddle  horses  running 
by  the  side. 

I  had  been  advised  by  some  of 
my  comrades  to  leave  these  behind^ 
tta  t\v«'Y  TSLV^ht  fall  a  prey  to  the 
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enemj,  but  I  knew  bj  repeated  ex- 
perience that  if  once  you  get 
separated  from  your  quadrupeds  in 
war  time  it  is  a  great  chance  if 
ever  you  recover  them;  and  besides 
I  wanted  to  feel  assured,  and  to 
assure  others  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  our  wounded  would 
be  respected  even  as  any  other 
French  soldiers.  The  villagers 
gazed  on  us  with  astonishment  as 
we  passed ;  at  one  farm  where  we 
stopped  to  bait  the  horses  the 
farmer  wanted  to  arrest  us  as  spies, 
but  his  cautious  wife  said,  'Let 
thum  be !  let  them  be,  my  friend ! 
if  they  are  Prussians  we  shall  pay 
dearly  if  we  touch  them  ;  if  franc- 
tireurs  they  will  not  spare  us ;  let 
us  sell  them  all  they  want,  and  let 
them  go.*  The  farmer  questioned 
the  coachman,  who  shrugged  his 
shoolders,  and  said,  *Je  n'en  sais 
rieu.'  Canessa,  my  orderly,  pat  on 
an  idiotic  expressioi^,  and  looked  as 
though  he  did  not  understand  a 
Word  of  French.  Then  they  called 
the  syndic,  and  I,  curious  to  see 
wliat  precautions  would  be  taken 
against  supposed  spies,  did  not 
produce  my  papers,  which  were 
di-awn  up  in  perfect  order,  with  the 
seal  of  the  mayor  and  of  the 
prefect  of  the  province.  The  syndic 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  washed 
his  hands  of  the  affair.  The  farm- 
er's wife  made  us  pay  a  fabulous 


sum  for  our  lunch  and  a  pair  of 
fowls,  and  wished  us  hon  voyage^  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  Pruaaiaiiy 
who  had  been  looking  very  uncom* 
fortable  during  the  wnole  time. 

He  was  a  most  intelligent  fellow, 
and  gave  me  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  magnificent  organisation  of  the 
Prussian  medical  service,  which  has 
undergone  so  many  reforms  during 
the  last  ten  years  that  it  may  now 
serve  as  a  model  to  other  nations.^ 

About  three  miles  from  Chatillon 
we  encountered  a  cavalry  patroL 
The  officer  took  my  papers  and  bid 
us  go  forwards.  We  were  not 
again  questioned ;  so  sure  are  they 
of  their  avant  posts  that  these  onoe 
passed  by  daytime  there  is  no 
further  difficulty.  The  fields  either 
side  the  road  were  full  of  baggage 
and  ambulance  cars,  horses,  and 
mules ;  farther  on  the  artillery,  am- 
munition, masses  of  infantry  with 
ordered  arms,  cavalry  at  g^ven 
intervals.  Not  a  song  or  a  sound 
save  now  and  then  a  terse  order 
from  the  officers.  The  silence  when 
compared  with  the  noise  and  con- 
cision of  our  own  or  the  French 
camp  was  impressive.  Beyond  the 
forest  that  skirts  Chatillon  we  had 
to  draw  aside  to  allow  ait  least 
10,000  men,  preceded  by  cavalry 
and  followed  by  artillery,  to  pass. 
They  marched  with  geometrical 
precision,  and    so   silently  that   a 


'  M.  Lk>Q  le  Fort,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  ambalances  of  Metz,  in  an  important  work 
entitled  La  Chirurgie  MilUaire^  and  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Revue  des 
D<.  ux  Mondes,  quite  exonerates  the  Prussians  from  any  intentional  violation  of  the  Con- 
vention. *  After  the  battles  of  Bomy  and  Gravelotte,  during  the  blockade  of  Metz/  he 
writer,  '  I  was  sent  several  times  to  effect  the  exchange  of  the  wounded.  I  went  over 
the  Prussian  field  hospitals  established  in  the  villages  south  of  Metz,  and  I  must  declare, 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  that  our  wounded,  in  less  thaji  twenty-four  hours  after  the  battle, 
were  all  on  beds,  their  wounds  dressed,  and  fed ;  that  all,  without  exception,  dihited  on 
the  care  that  they  had  received ;  and  with  the  tears  of  joy  that  fell  from  the  eyes  of  our 
unhappy  soldiers  and  officers  when  they  were  freed,  mingled  the  most  unequivocal 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  their  enemies.' 

'  Unhappily  Sie  Convention  of  Geneva  was  scarcely  known  to  the  French  military 
commissariat.  When  we  arrived  at  Metz  no  French  military  surgeon,  no  infermier, 
wore  the  brcuisard ;  no  ambulance  car  had  the  distinctive  sign  of  neutrality ;  only  at  the 
gate  of  some  of  the  ambulances  at  head-quarters  floated  a  small  white  pennon,  with  a 
Maltese  cross  in  red  cloth,  but  so  diminutive  that  they  were  hardly  perceptible  at  200 
or  300  metres.  Moreover,  our  army  colleagues  accepted  with  repugnance  a  distinctiye 
sign  whose  avowed  object  was  to  protect  them,  and  the  brassard  (armlet)  throughout  the 
campaign  was  oftener  carried  in  the  poeketa  than  worn  on  the  uniform.  The  dTil 
population,  on  the  contraiy,  used  and  abused  it.' 
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funeral  procession  in  the  south  of 
Europe  is  a  lively  affair  in  com- 
parisou.  On  presenting  my  papers 
to  the  general  he  told  me  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  arrest  of 
the  surgeons.  An  officer  present 
confirmed  my  statement,  but 
added,  '  They  are  franc-tireurs,  my 
generaL' 

'  Franc- tireurs  in  uniform,'  I  said, 
'subject  to  military  regulations. 
One  of  these  very  surgeons  tended 
your  officers  and  soldiers  wounded 
on  the  26th.  They  are  Bicciotti's 
Burgeons,  and  he  treated  your 
officers  taken  prisoners  at  Chatillon 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and,'  I 
added,  'according  to  the  laws  of 
chivalry.' 

*  Ha ! '  said  the  general,  *  they  are 
Bricciotti's  surgeons ;  he  took  some 
more  prisoners  yesterday.' 

'  Yes,  and  at  once  liberated  the 
infemiier  whom  I  have  conducted 
free  to  your  camp.  Last  December 
one  of  your  ambulances  with  all  the 
persomt^el'  was  captured  by  mistake, 
and  Garibaldi  sent  the  surgeons 
back  to  your  camp  with  all  their 
materiel  intact.  In  his  army  there 
is  no  distinction  between  franc- 
tireurs  and  ordinary  soldiers.' 

The  General  called  for  the  Con- 
vention  of  Geneva,  a  copy  of  which 
document  was  in  the  hands  of 
every  detachment,  and  after  read- 
ing it  carefully  said,  *  We  do  not 
recognise  franc-tireurs  as  regular 
soldiers.' 

'  In  this  case,'  I  said,  '  Bicciotti 
has  200  soldiers  and  nine  officers  to 
set  off  against  his  three  surgeons ; 
and  at  Dijon  more  than  1,000 
Germans  are  tended  by  their  own 
medical  staff;  Graribaldi  no  more 
considers  them  prisoners  than  his 
own  wounded.' 

'  So  many  wounded  in  Dijon  ?  ' 
asked  the  General. 

*  You  can  ascertain  by  telegraph- 
ing to  the  syndic.  I  can  answer  for 
it  that  no  difficulty  will  be  made  to 
their  return  home;  that  is  if  the 
Geneva  Convention  is  respected  on 
both  aidea.    Here  there  can  be  no 


contestation ;  the  surgeons  arrested 
by  your  troops  hold  regular  brevets 
signed  by  Giuibaldi  in  person.'  I 
wanted  to  ascertain  whether  they 
recognised  Garibaldi  as  a  re^lar 
General. 

The  commander  retired  to  consult 
with  his  officers  ;  then  returned, 
saying,  '  The  surgeons  are  at  Chau- 
mont ;  I  will  telegraph  orders  that 
they  be  sent  back  to  Dijon  md 
Switzerland.  That  is  all  I  can  do.' 
'  That  is  all  Bicciotti  will  expect  in 
accordance  with  the  rational  inter- 
pretation of  the  third  article  of  the 
Convention.'  The  General  then 
asked  to  what  place  I  wished  a  safe- 
conduct.  '  ToPoiseul,'  I  answered, 
thinking  it  safer  to  return  to  the 
point  of  departure. 

*  You  shall  have  it  for  Aigny-le^ 
Due  ! '  he  said  pointedly. 

This  coincidence  with  the  rendez' 
VOU8  fixed  by  Bicciotti  perturbed  me, 
but  I  only  said,  *  Wherever  you 
choose,'  thankful  that  it  was  not  to 
be  my  fate  also  to  go  round  by  Swit- 
zerland. At  the  iun  where  the 
horses  were  put  up  the  inhabitants 
crowded  round  us.  *  There  are 
100,000  Prussians  in  and  about  the 
city,'  said  one. 

*  Bah  ! '  said  another,  *  they  go  in 
and  out,  like  8oldiei*s  in  a  play. 
Bourbaki  will  make  a  fine  salad  of 
them.  Is  Graribaldi  with  Bourbaki  P ' 
*Je  n'en  saisrien,' were  the  only  words 
that  issued  from  our  lips.  Orderly 
and  coachmen  kept  their  consign 
perfectly.  Some  kind  people  slip- 
ped  a  quantity  of  cigars  into  the 
carriage,  saying,  *  For  the  wounded.' 
An  officer  escorted  us  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  fort ;  he  spoke  English,  and 
was  quite  an  courant  of  Italian  poli- 
tics. '  It  seems  unjust,'  he  said,  *  that 
Garibaldi  should  fight  against  us.' 
'  He  fights  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
people,'  I  answered.  '  He  is  a  great 
man  and  a  good  one  at  any  rate,' 
said  the  officer  as  he  took  leave. 

Pressing  on  to  Aigny-le-Duc,  we 
arrived  at  3  a.m.  Bicciotti  was  to 
march  at  4.  The  enemy  was  already 
in  possession  of  Poiseul  and  Baig- 
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neuz.  With  difficulty  Lobbia  gained 
Langres  -without  filing  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Ricciottd 
declined  to  run  the  risk  and  be  shut 
up  in  a  fortified  city  while  fighting 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  going  on  at 
Dijon.  I  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  could  not  enjoy  the  antiquarian 
lore  of  Castellazzi,  who  by  dint  of 
great  skill  had  joined  us  with  the 
pay  for  the  troops,  barely  escaping 
Mling  more  than  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was  in 
ecstasies  before  a  triumphal  arch 
called  Porte  Gaule-Bomaine,  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  finest  Roman 
relic  outside  of  Rome.  The  librarian, 
whom  he  had  secured  as  our  cice- 
rone, affirmed  that  the  city  was 
built  before  the  Deluge,  and  took 
us  oyer  the  Roman  temple  of  St. 
Didier,  now  a  museum  rich  in  Gallo- 
Roman  and  mediseyal  treasures. 
Each  day  I  grew  more  anxious  to 
escape  from  what  seemed  to  me  a 
vast  prison.  But  Colonel  Lobbia 
felt  sure  that  he  should  succeed  in 
breaking  up  the  communications  of 
the  enemy.  Vizitelly,  my  old  col- 
league, thought  that  he  should  get 
more  material  for  correspondence  at 
Langres  than  at  Dijon,  and  every 
moment  came  the  news  that  the 
Prussians  were  all  around  us ; — at 
Chaumont  above  Langres,  holding 
all  the  roads  between  us  and  Dijon, 
even  occupying  Is-sur-Tille. 

At  last  I  could  not  rest  for  think- 
ing of  the  wounded  that  would  be 
sure  to  be  Italians.  I  got  Lobbia's 
permit,  the  order  of  exit,  and  a  car- 
riage from  the  Governor  of  Langres, 
but  both  said  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible that  I  should  reach  Dijon,  that 
I  should  have  enough  wounded  to 
look  after  at  Langres  ;  but  an  irr^ 
sistible  presentiment  possessed  me, 
and  on  the  i8th  of  January  I  quit- 
ted the  citadel  determining  to  trust 
to  the  German  safe-conduct  given 
to  me  at  Chatillon. 

At  Saint  Michel  we  encountered 
the  first  German  camp.  The  officer 
in  command  allowed  me  to  proceed, 
saying  that  I  should  be  stopped  at 


each  moment,  as  each  outpost  had 
its  special  consign.  Each  hamlet 
and  village  was  full  of  troops ;  lights 
were  in  all  the  houses ;  sentinels  at 
every  two  miles.  Absolute  silence 
reigned.  Each  sentinel  took  the 
pass  to  his  commanding  officer,  I 
waiting  breathlessly  during  his  ab- 
sence. Invariably  he  returned  it 
with  the  single  word — *  Forward ! ' 
Thirty-two  times  this  ceremony  was 
repeated ;  each  time  I  grew  more 
nervous  lest  I  should  be  repulsed. 
This  enormous  force  so  near  our  lit- 
tle army  denoted  an  approaching 
combat.  *  Dijon  is  probably  occu- 
pied by  the  Prussians,'  whispered 
the  coachman,  who  was  evidently 
awe-struck  at  the  weirdness  of  the 
scene.  '  Then  we  shall  go  on  to  the 
Gkunbaldian  outposts  wherever  they 
are,'  I  answered.  Presently,  with- 
out sign  or  warning,  we  found  our- 
selves outside  of  the  last  German 
outposts,  and  almost  at  once  heai'd 
the  loud  clamour  of  the  French 
camp.  Never  did  I  rejoice  to  hear 
the  French  'Qui  vi  ve? '  as  on  that  occa- 
sion. Our  two  carriages  were  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  interlocutors. 
All  want^  news,  which  was  pre- 
cisely what  I  felt  bound  not  to  give, 
so  asked  questions  instead  of  an- 
swering them.  There  had  been  a 
skirmish  at  the  outposts  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  in  Dijon  I  found 
all  the  troops  alert.  It  was  just 
4  A.M.  when  I  entered  head-quarters. 
Garibaldi,  who  never  seemed  to 
sleep  in  those  days,  sent  for 
me  at  once.  *You  have  scented 
the  powder,'  he  said;  'just  ar- 
rived in  time.'  He  had  made 
an  armed  reconnaissance  on  the 
previous  day,  in  the  direction 
of  Is-sur-Tille,  a  position  that  he 
was  anxious  to  occupy  in  order  to 
protect  Bourbaki's  rear.  Here  he 
found  that  the  enemy  was  massing 
on  his  front,  that  they  were  at 
S^vigny  and  St.  Seine.  He  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  attack  Dijon,  though 
whether  by  the  Paris  road,  defended 
as  it  ia  by  t\i^  taXsqx^^  ^^^-^i^xfiMMSi 
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of  Talant  and  Fontaine,  or  hj  the 
easier  access  from  the  Langres  and 
Is-sur-Tille  road  on  the  north  and 
nortb-east,  it  was  impossible  for  liim 
to  gaess.  At  any  rate  he  defended 
himself  on  all  sides  as  best  he 
coald  with  the  slight  forces  at  his 
disposal.  The  cold  was  so  terrible 
that  often  he  was  obliged  to  send 
the  troops  during  the  night  to 
bivouac  in  positions  that  were  in- 
defensible and  abandon  them  at 
dawn,  as  soon  as  the  Prussians, 
who  never  by  any  chance  march  or 
attack  by  night,  were  alert.  The 
French  and  English  papers  an- 
nounced that  Guiibaldi  had  now 
30,000  men  underarms ;  and  in  fact 
a  corps  of  mobilises,  20,000  men, 
commanded  by  General  Pellissier, 
had  been  aggregated  to  his  little 
army,  but  they  were  worse  than 
useless,  as  at  the  first  alarm  they 
fired  oft* their  muskets  and  retreated, 
thus  carrying  disorder  and  confusion 
among  the  other  soldiers.  In  order 
to  utilise  them  as  much  as  possible 
Garibaldi  had  posted  them  at  St. 
Apollinaire  on  the  east,  at  Pouilly 
on  the  north,  where  the  artillery 
was  also  stationed ;  at  Bellaire,  at 
Conrcelles  les  Mens,  with  the 
reserves  in  Dijon.  The  first  bri- 
gade, under  Bossak,  was  stationed 
at  Fontaine,  the  height  on  the  right 
of  the  Paris  road,  with  his  outposts 
at  Hauteville  and  at  Casquette,  on 
the  road  to  Darois.  The  second 
brigade  under  Menotti  held  Talant, 
the  height  on  the  left  of  the  Paris 
road,  with  its  fifth  outposts  at 
Plombieres.  Canzio's  brigade,  newly 
formed,  and  Ricciotti's  franc- tirenrs 
were  kept  in  arms  ready  to  be  sent 
wherever  the  need  should  seem 
greatest.  A  surprise  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussians  was  impossible,  but 
that  Garibaldi  could  prevent  them 
from  entering  Dijon  with  their  over- 
whelming forces  seemed,  to  say  the 
least,  improbable.  At  dawn  on  the 
2ist  the  enemy  was  reported  in 
great  force  at  St.  Seine.  Velars  was 
occupied ;  they  had  taken  posses- 
Bion  of  Plombieres ;  tikere  was  no 


longer  any  doubt  they  meant  ta 
attack  Dijon  on  that  side.  Gari- 
baldi, who  had  already  made  a 
reconnaissance  in  person  along  the 
road  to  Langres,  rode  up  through  the 
troops  to  Talant,  his  presence  elec- 
trifying all ;  every  order  on  that  day 
wa.s  given  by  his  own  hps. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  me 
to  write  it,  the  entire  corps  was 
engaged  in  a  tu  per  te  fight  with 
the  Prussians.  Standing  with  your 
back  to  Dijon,  between  Talant  and 
Fontaine,  the  whole  range  of  hills 
in  front  seemed  occupied  by  the 
enemy :  our  guns  from  the  heights 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire;  theirs 
answered  shot  for  shot,  dense  smoke 
enveloping  the  combatants.  In  the 
plain  among  the  vineyards,  along 
the  white  frozen  road,  the  sharp  in- 
cessant crash  of  musketry,  the  joy- 
ous '  Avanti ! '  of  the  Italians  mingled 
with  the  sudden  cry,  more  generally 
a  stifled  moan,  from  the  wounded. 

Dr.  Musini,  under  whose  orders 
I  had  placed  myself  for  the  day, 
had  established  his  ambulance  as 
far  front  as  possible  in  Lower  Talant. 
*You  will  ride  to  the  outposts,*  he 
said,  seeing  me  on  horseback  ;  *  take 
Davis  with  you,  he  prefers  seeing 
the  balls  go  in  to  assisting  in  taking 
them  out.'  Davis  and  the  orderly 
loaded  the  carriage  with  stretchers ; 
we  each  had  our  canteen  ;  and  on- 
wards, up  one  hillock  and  down 
another.  On  our  right  and  left 
were  several  companies  of  Tanara*s 
Legion ;  the  buUets  were  falling 
like  hailstones  ;  for  a  time  we  could 
but  lift  the  wounded  to  one  side, 
staunch  the  blood,  and  give  them 
water ;  any  attempt  to  carry  them 
off*  would  only  have  multiplied  their 
number. 

*  Imbriani  was  killed  at  the  first 
shot,'  said  one  of  his  companions. 
*  Imbriani  ?  *  I  repeated  ;  '  not 
Georgio  ?  *  *  Precisely,  Georgio,*  was 
the  curt  reply.  We  had  shaken 
hands  an  hour  before.  He  had 
shown  me  his  sword  saying,  '  They 
made  me  accept  it ;  I  preferred  re- 
maining a  soldier  ; '  and  I  had  an- 
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swered,   ^Better    so;    any    Italian 
makes  a  good    soldier,   but    good 
oilicers  are  scarce. '  Later  I  learned 
the  particulars  ;  then  even  Imbriani 
received  but  a  passing  thought,   to 
waste  idle  regrets  for  the  dead  was 
to  defraud  the  living  sufferers.     To 
the   Tanara  Legion,  composed  ex- 
clusively    of    Italians,    had    been 
conceded  the  honour  of  opening  the 
battle  ;  they  had  been  sent  to  oust 
the  enemy  from  a  position  occupied 
on  a  knoll.      Capella,  the  captain 
of  the  first  company,  led  the  attack, 
halting   to    command  the   fire    at 
fifty  paces  only  from  the  enemy. 
Settignani,  an  ex-captain,  who  hsid 
enlisted  as  simple  soldier,  fell  first. 
Then  the  trumpeter  who  was  sound- 
ing lustily  the  *  Forward  at  a  run ! ' 
then    Lieutenant    Ricci,  a  ball  in 
the  intestines,  another  in  the  head ; 
then  Lieutenant    Canovi,  who  was 
firing  with  his  revolver  on  the  ever 
advancing  foe ;  then  fell  Lnbriani, 
a  bullet  through  his  lungs,  and  in  a 
heap  beside  him  sixteen  of  his  com- 
panions who  went  with  him  where 
he  led  them,  even  to  this  certain 
death.      This  was  but  a  specimen 
of    the    behaviour    of  the  Italians 
throughout   that    day.     When  the 
fire  lulled  we  crossed  the  road  and 
carried    the  wounded   back  to  the 
ambulance  under  Talant.  Suddenly 
the  cry  was  raised,  *  They  are  firing 
on  the  ambulance ! '  and  on  arriving 
we  found  the  balls  clattering  round 
the  houses   over  which  the  white 
flag  with  the  red  cross  in  the  centre 
floated    visible    to    all !     But    the 
reason  of  this  was  soon  apparent. 
A  company,  whose  cartridges  were 
exhausted,  while    waiting   a  fresh 
supply,  had  halted  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  it  was  against  these 
that  the  enemies'  fire  was  directed. 
Induced  to  move  on,  the  fire  ceased, 
nor  were  any  more  complaints  made 
during  that  day.     The  carriages  of 
the  general  ambulance    came  up; 
the  citizens  of  Dijon  vied  with  each 
other   in  sending    transports   and 
assistance  of  every  sort,  so  as  soon 
as  we  could  get  the  wounded  off  the 


field,  and  Dr.  Mnsini  with  his  staff 
of  surgeons  had  applied  the  first 
dressings,  they  were  taken  back  to 
Dijon  immediately  and  deposited  in 
the  hospitals,  the  empty  cars  at 
once  returning  to  the  field.  As  soon 
as  Tanara's  Legion  had  had  their 
turn,  Eavelli's  Legion  and  Canzio's 
brigade  took  the  front.  I  was  most 
anxious  to  see  the  Italian  company 
of  the  latter  for  the  first  time  under 
fire.  Coming  up  with  them  I  found 
the  Genoese  sharp-shooters  dis- 
tended along  a  path  branching  off 
from  the  main  road,  the  Italians — 
Major  Perla*s  battalion — in  the 
extreme  van.  Colonel  Canzio  perched 
on  the  angle  of  a  stone  wall  so  as 
better  to  command  the  whole  of  his 
forces.  I  thought  of  Teresita,  the 
seven  bonnie  bairns  and  the  eighth 
that  the  father  had  not  yet  seen, 
and  could  hardly  help  pulling  at  the 
skirts  of  the  grey  paletdt  when  its 
wearer  handed  me  his  eye-glass, 
saying,  *  What  troops  are  those 
marching      towards       Fontaine  ? ' 

*  They  are  Ricciotti's  franc-tireurs,' 
I  answered  without  looking  through 
the  glass.  ^  You  wish  me  to  note 
that  you  are  ahead  of  them  to-day.* 

*  Precisely  so,'  he  said,  and  but  for 
those  blessed  mobiles  we  should  be 
much  farther  on  than  we  are.  In 
fact,  the  mobiles  who  had  occupied 
Haute ville  and  Daix  had  abandoned 
the  positions.  The  Spanish  legion, 
commanded  by  Orense  and  forming 
part  of  the  Canzio  brigade,  had 
reoccupied  the  latter  village  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  induce  the  mobiles  to 
support  them,  so  the  whole  force 
had  to  fall  back  on  their  present 
positions.  The  enemy  in  front 
could  be  clearly  seen  changing  their 
positions,  and  as  the  Genoese  took 
aim  and  fired,  the  grouping  of 
masses  showed  that  the  shots  had 
told  home.  *Not  one  will  have 
failed,'  said  Quecco,  who  with 
Razeto  was  directing  the  fire  of  his 
beloved  Genoese.  'Yon  will  pay 
dearly,'  I  answered,  moving  on  to 
the  spot  where  D%.n^&  vA  vjiv&MfiA^ 
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were  picking  oflf  the  fallen.  The 
stretchers  were  all  insufficient,  for 
the  aim  of  the  needle-guns  was  as 
unerring  as  that  of  the  Genoese,  and 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  nearly 
all  the  poor  fellows  were  wounded 
in  the  abdomen.  The  agony  was 
fearful ;  the  difficulty  of  transport- 
ing them  without  rendering  it  alto- 
gether unbearable  so  great,  that  I 
sent  Canessa  off  for  surgeons  to 
dress  them  where  they  lay.  But  to 
remain  was  certain  death,  and  we 
carried  them  off  as  best  we  could, 
Davis  directing  the  bearers  to 
*  break  step,'  and  march  swiftly 
and  yet  evenly  with  a  skill  that  did 
credit  to  his  short  training.  Canessa 
performed  prodigies,  carrying  off 
the  wounded  on  his  back  and 
returning  for  fresh  supplies,  making 
the  soldiers,  who  on  that  day  would 
not  leave  the  ranks  even  to  carry 
off  their  dearest,  give  him  a  hand 
till  they  were  out  of  reach  of  fire. 

Returning  to  the  angle  where  I 
had  left  Canzio,  Gnecco  called  to 
me.  *  Let  me  go  back  to  Dijon  at 
once,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  most 
ghastly  wound  in  the  abdomen. 
But  Musini,  who  bandaged  him 
and  laid  him  on  a  bed  at  the  nearest 
house,  said  that  it  was  impossible 
without  waiting  for  our  own  ambu- 
lance cars.  From  that  hour  till 
dusk  there  was  no  respite.  As 
usual,  you  could  understand  nothing 
of  the  separate  military  movements ; 
merely  felt  that  all  was  going  well. 
Garibaldi's  aides  flew  hither  and 
thither  with  short  precise  orders. 
To  the  brief  questions  one  had 
time  to  put  came  brief  but  satis- 
factory answers.  *  The  Prussians 
are  ousted  from  Plombieres.' 
*Talant  has  silenced  two  of  the 
enemy's  batteries.'  It  seemed  at 
one  time  that  affairs  were  not  going 
80  well  at  Fontaine,  and  about 
4  P.M.,  though  the  enemy  had  gained 
the  foot  of  the  ascent,  the  resist- 
ance was  not  such  as  was  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  Polish  hero 
Bossak.  Alas !  the  enigma  was 
not  explained  till  three  days  later, 


when  the  general's  body  was  found 
at  the  extreme  outposts  under 
Daix,  where  assuredly  he  fell  lead- 
ing on  the  fugitive  mobiles.  *  Tell 
Menotti  to  save  Fontaine,'  was 
Garibaldi's  order  about  4  p.m.  At 
the  same  time  the  fire  of  the  Talant 
batteries  was  directed  on  the  enemy 
occupying  the  vineyards.  Menotti 
sent  on  two  companies  of  Ravelli's 
Legion ;  they  flung  themselves  on 
the  advancing  column,  JViajor  Pas- 
toris  falling  at  the  first  shot.  It 
was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  among 
the  low-trained  vines,  which  seemed 
literally  aflame.  The  Prussians  de- 
termined to  advance,  the  Italians 
barring  the  passage  with  their 
bodies.  Between  4  and  5  p.m.  all 
the  different  corps  were  engaged 
pell-mell.  In  one  batch  we  carried 
off  from  the  front  Major  Perla, 
Captain  Rossi,  and  Lieutenant 
Cecchini,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  the  rank  and  file.  The  com- 
pany which  came  second  to  Canzio's 
brigade  lost  its  captain,  and  all  the 
officers  were  wounded.  In  another 
the  officers  Crippa  and  Valdata 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  Denobili, 
Zeno,  Bettini  died  in  consequence 
of  their  wounds.  In  every  house 
in  Lower  Talant  lay  wounded,  some 
on  straw,  some  upon  the  bare 
ground.  They  were  very  patient 
when  we  told  them  that  they  must 
wait  till  evening  to  be  taken  back, 
but  it  was  hard  lines  to  lie  there 
with  the  bullets  falling  round  at 
every  moment.  The  dead  made 
place  for  fresh  sufferers :  in  one 
room  six  breathed  their  last  as  soon 
as  brought  in.  Dr.  Musini  had 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
actual  ambulance  farther  back,  as 
at  one  time  it  was  under  cross  fire. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  transport 
there  Perla,  whose  limbs  were 
already  paralysed  owing  to  fracture 
in  the  dorsal  region,  or  Rossi,  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  lungs.  So 
leaving  them  with  the  promise  of 
return,  I  went  in  search  of  Musini, 
and  meanwhile  loaded  my  own  and 
another  carriage   with    some    less 
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seriously  wounded,  and  sent  them 
back  nnder  the  care  of  Canessa, 
who  for  the  first  time  showed  signs 
of  rebellion.  *  Anyone  can  take 
them  back,*  he  said ;  *  think  of 
those  left  on  the  field.' 

*  Think  you  to  obey  orders,'  I 
said  impatiently,  and  he  went  at 
once,  returning  in  time  to  drive 
Musini  and  myself  back  to  where 
we  had  left  the  wounded  in  the 
front,  having  first  sent  back  all 
those  left  in  the  rear.  It  was  now 
dusk,  and  the  fire  grew  less  and 
less.  Musini  opined  that  with  the 
return  carriages  we  should  take  off 
all  the  remainder,  adding  that  with 
a  good  dressing,  and  in  our  own 
ambulance  cars,  it  would  be  better 
to  transport  aU  but  the  dying,  as 
the  intense  cold,  and  the  exposure  to 
fresh  fighting  on  the  morrow,  would 
be  worse  than  careful  removal. 

As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Talant  hill,  Canzio  called  out  to 
me,  *  Whither  bound  ?  *  and  I  re- 
plied, *  To  bringoff  your  wounded.' 

*  Have  a  care,'  he  answered,  and 
at  that  moment  the  Greneral  passed 
in  person,  saluting  with  his  hand 
and  eye.  I  thought  Canzio's  cau- 
tion only  meant,  m  a  polite  form, 

*  Don't  encumber  the  road  with  your 
ambulance  cars.'  That  road  was 
crowded  with  soldiers  returning  to 
Dijon,  with  cannon,  and  this  did  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least,  for  the  battle 
seemed  ended,  and  I  knew  that 
Garibaldi  would  never  again  risk  a 
night  attack,  and  would  probably 
withdraw  his  forces  into  Dijon. 
Our  progress  was  so  slow,  that  de- 
scending with  Musini  and  his  aide 
Dr.  Ferrero  Gola,  I  told  Canessa 
to  work  his  way  to  the  houses  where 
we  had  left  the  wounded,  while  we 
crossed  a  ditch  and  walked  through 
the  vineyards  that  run  parallel  with 
the  road.  I  should  say  stumbling 
nithcr  than  walking,  for  the  loops 
formed  by  the  vine  branches  catch 
one  at  every  step.  We  soon  re- 
turned to  the  road.  Canessa  had 
brought  the  carriage  through  with 
his  usual  skill. 


'  Light  the  lanterns,'  I  said.  '  Sig- 
nora,'  he  replied  with  a  gesture  of 
despair,  *  I  have  forgotten  the  lamp 
candles.'  This  was  serious,  there 
being  no  twilight  and  night  rapidly 
setting  in.  But  touched  with  the 
lad's  zeal  I  only  said,  '  Go  ahead 
then,  and  I  will  get  some  lights.' 

Musini  jumped  into  the  carriage. 
Ferreix)  Gola  remained  with  me. 
Seeing  lights  in  a  house,  I  offered 
the  woman  who  came  out  money 
for  a  brass  lamp,  and  while  she  was 
trimming  it  I  went  out.  At  that 
moment  a  discharge  of  musketry 
laid  several  men  and  horses  at  our 
feet.  It  was  so  near  that  the  car- 
tridges lit  up  the  intervening  space. 

*  The  mobiles,  without  a  doubt,'  I 
said  to  Gola.  Then,  in  a  loud  voice, 
I  called  out  in  French,  *  We  are 
friends,  don't  fire,  we  are  going  for 
the  wounded.'  Another  crash,  and 
the  word  *  Teufel !  '  warned  us  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  moment  my  carriage 
sped  past ;  I  could  see  that  the  or- 
derly was  still  driving.  '  Bravo !'  I 
cried,  *  save  the  carriage  and  come 
back  when  you  can.'  I  did  not 
know  that  even  then  the  brave 
Canessa  was  mortally  wounded,  nor 
did  Musini  know  it  till  the  reins 
dropped  from  his  hands  only  when 
he  had  driven  out  of  the  reach  of 
fire.  Another  crash  and  yet  an- 
other. We  picked  up  the  Mien 
and  carried  them  into  the  house; 
then  came  a  crash  from  the  other 
side ;  this  time  the  wounded  were 
our  foes ;  we  carried  them  in  also, 
and  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets 
guarded  the  entrance.  Then  a 
cordon  was  drawn  across  the  road. 
An  officer  entered :  *  Where  are 
your  troops  ?  '  he  asked.  *  I  know 
nothing,'  I  answered,  *  we  are  at- 
tending to  the  wounded.'  But  in 
my  heart  I  trembled,  remember- 
ing that  Garibaldi  was  at  a  few 
paces  distant,  and  that  the  artillery 
was  blocking  up  the  road. 

*  We  have  wounded  in  all  the 
bouses  in  front ;  may  I  go  to  them  ?  * 

*  You  may  go,'  ana^reic^d'OaRk  ^^^5«t., 
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seeiDg  that  their  soldiers  were  mixed 
up  with  ours. 

But  all  the  houses  were  guarded 
with  soldiers.  I  manasfed  to  enter 
one,  and  here  again  the  wounded 
Prussians  were  mixed  with  our 
own.  Presently  some  transport  cars 
came  up,  with  surgeon  and  mate- 
rials from  Dijon.  The  Prussians 
took  possession. 

*  Pardon,*  I  said,  *  these  are  ours. 
We  want  to  carry  back  our 
wounded.*  *  So  do  we !  When 
ours  are  served  you  shall  have  your 
turn.*  They  ordered  Gola  to  help 
them,  and  the  Dijon  ambulance 
obeyed  perforce.  The  house  was 
soon  full ;  the  Prussians  searched 
the  granary  and  cellars  for  food  and 
mattresses,  then  set  to  work 
methodically  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
foes  and  friends,  we  assisting  in 
silence.  Three  of  our  wounded 
were  brought  in  literally  trans- 
fixed with  bullets.  I  placed 
two  on  a  mattress ;  one  had  both 
thighs  broken.  Leonardo,  a  young 
Sicilian  whom  I  had  seen  with  the 
Genoese,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  abdomen.  They  were  shivering 
with  cold,  as,  indeed,  we  all  were, 
but  Leonardo's  one  cry  was  for  ice. 
The  Prussians  ordered  the  people 
of  the  house  to  go  to  the  well  and 
break  off  the  icicles,  and  these  for  a 
time  quieted  the  poor  fellow,  who 
had  been  left  for  some  hours  in  the 
snow,  and  was  burning  with  fever. 
In  his  cries  for  his  mother  he  mixed 
up  the  name  of  Mazzini,  and  of  a 
comrade  Maffei,  who  I  remembered 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  ad- 
joining house.  I  went  in  search, 
and  there  found  that  the  Prussian 
surgeons  had  given  all  our  wounded 
wine  and  sausage,  and  that  they 
were  evidently  preparing  their  own 
for  departure.  The  same  cordon 
was  drawn  along  the  road ;  evi- 
dently they  had  not  dared  to  send 
a  patrol  beyond,  either  to  Talant, 
to  Fontaine,  or  to  Dijon.  This 
certainty  reassured  me.  I  decided 
that  this  detachment  had  either 
loBt  their  way  or  that  tliey  -were 


merely  the  usual  body  sent  out  to 
escort  the  wounded  and  collect  the 
dead. 

Returning  to  Leonardo,  I  found 
him  calmer  but  clearly  sinking. 
We  covered  him  with  all  that  we 
could  find,  as  he  shook  with  ague 
and  fever.  He  talked  of  his  mother 
and  ever  of  Mazzini  and  the  Repub- 
lic. *  It  is  for  this  I  die,'  he  said, 
*  and  I  am  so  young  !  But  others 
who  are  older  than  I  am  will  see  it 
in  our  own  country.  We  have  cut 
a  good  figure,  we  Italians,'  he  said, 
with  eager  delight ;  *  we  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  but  no 
Italian  fled,  tell  Mazzini!'  The 
other  wounded,  even  the  one 
with  both  thighs  broken,  were 
asleep,  after  having  their  wounds 
dressed,  and  a  copious  draught  of 
wine..  Not  a  chair  or  stool  was 
left  in  the  room ;  the  Prussians  had 
transformed  all  into  litters.  I  sat 
down  on  the  ground,  and  took 
Leonardo's  head  on  my  lap,  sending 
back  Maffei  to  tell  those  in  the 
other  house  to  be  of  good  cheer,  as 
I  felt  sure  they  would  not  be 
molested  or  carried  off.  Gradually 
the  Prussians  carried  out  their 
men,  one  by  one,  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  arrest  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants left  in  Talant,  and  one  or  two 
of  our  men  who  were  evidently 
stragglers.  One  of  these  had  been 
worrying  me  all  the  evening  to  say 
that  he  belonged  to  the  ambulance, 
which  I  had  no  intention  of  doing, 
knowing  well  how  rigorous  are  the 
Prussians  in  this  matter,  and  be- 
cause at  that  moment  an  un wounded 
man  excited  in  me  no  pity  whatso- 
ever. His  distress  was  comic.  He 
had  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  a  red  shirt, 
and  was  sewing  crosses  all  over  his 
clothes.  Even  Leonardo  laughed, 
and  when  the  inexorable  Prussian 
collared  him,  made  me  give  him 
back  the  jacket  which  I  had  seques- 
trated to  shield  him  &om  the  cold. 
One  of  the  officers  suggested  to  the 
commander  to  take  me  off  also,  and 
to  make  me  produce  the  Geneva 
bra«8ar(£^  which,  to  tell  the  truth. 
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I  did  not  possess.  The  officer  hesi- 
tated, came  towards  me,  looked  at 
the  dying  man  on  my  knee,  and 
said  to  his  companion,  *•  Ich  kann 
nicht.'  Then  wishing  me  good 
night,  he  withdrew.  We  waited  in 
bpBathless  silence.  The  wonnded 
were  awake  now,  rejoiced  to  find 
themselves  alone.  The  women  be- 
wailed )U)8  hommea,  and  Restelli, 
wonnded  in  the  thighs,  rated  them 
roundly.  *  Bring  ns  food,*  he 
said,  curtly,  *  you  always  have 
plenty  hidden ;  if  your  kommea 
had  done  their  duty  they  would 
not  have  been  skulking  here 
while  we  were  defending  their  city.' 
The  women  to  my  astonishment 
obeyed,  meekly  lifted  up  a  stone  in 
the  kitehen  and  drew  forth  bread, 
cold  meat,  and  broth.  All  ate  as 
though  they  had  not  seen  food  for 
days,  except  Leonardo,  who  could 
no  longer  swallow  ioe.  *  You  can 
do  no  more  for  me,'  he  said,  *  go  to 
the  rest.'  This  was  true ;  and  after 
vainly  trying  to  persuade  some  of 
the  women  to  accompany  me  I  set 
out,  trying  to  keep  alignt  a  bit  of 
candle  in  a  broken  lantern.  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  distance  to  the  houses 
where  the  other  wounded  lay,  but  I 
knew  that  Musini  had  been  unable 
to  reach  them,  and  the  feeling  of 
being  abandoned  in  their  pain  and 
misery  would  be  worse  than  their 
wounds.  The  night  was  dark;  as 
the  last  tramp  of  the  Prussians 
died  away  no  sound  broke  the 
awful  stillness.  A  drizzling  rain 
had  transformed  the  frosty  soil  into 
slippery  mud.  Drawn  up  on  either 
side  of  the  road  were  rows  of  dead 
men ;  the  Prussians  had  had  the 
good  feeling  to  remoye  them  so 
that  they  might  not  be  trampled 
on.  It  was  a  ghastly  spectacle. 
They  might  not  all  be  dead.  I 
touched  them  one  by  one,  till  the 
clammy  coldness  of  the  corpses 
seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  my 
own  members.  I  would  not  leave 
one  unexamined.  The  horror  that 
possessed  me  gave  me  a  faint  notion 
of  what  must  be  that  of  a  wounded 


man  who  comes  to  his  senses  among 
a  heap  of  slain.  But  life  was  eztinot 
in  each.  As  I  finished  my  lugu- 
brious task  the  candle  flickered  and 
went  out.  For  a  moment  I  turned 
and  began  running  down  the  hill ; 
then  the  thought  of  the  wounded 
triumphed  over  the  terror  that  had 
no  name,  and  with  equal  speed  I 
ran  in  the  opposite  direction,  nor 
stopped  till  I  came  to  the  houses 
nearest  the  morning's  scene  of 
carnage.  They  were  dark  and 
silent,  but  the  door  was  opened  at 
my  voice.  The  wounded  were  less, 
the  dead  were  more ;  among  them 
Luigi  Cavalotti,  brother  of  the 
famous  Milanese  poet  There  was 
time  now  for  care  even  for  these. 
I  had  them  laid  side  by  side  with 
the  names  as  dictated  by  their  com- 
panions, trusting  in  the  morning 
to  see  that  they  at  least  received 
decent  burial.  Gnecco  suffered 
horribly ;  on  loosening  the  bandages 
the  intestines  issued  from  the  ab- 
domen. Ferrero  Gola,  after  assist- 
ing the  Prussians,  had  obtained  his 
release,  and  the  poor  fellows  were 
re-dressed  one  by  one,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  the  rough 
transporte  at  hand  could  not  avail. 
At  dawn  I  despatehed  a  messenger 
to  Canzio,  to  inform  him  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  and  to  implore 
transporte.  Then  returning  with 
such  as  could  be  moved,  including 
Bestelli — ^poor  Leonardo  was  dead — 
I  gained  the  city  gates  as  the  troops 
were  issuing  to  take  up  position, 
and,  depositing  the  wounded,  made 
for  the  H6tel  de  la  Cloche,  intent 
chiefly  on  a  bath,  being  literally 
saturated  with  blood. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  hostess,  '  we 
thought  you  dead ;  and  that  pauvre 
gavQon  has  done  nothing  but  weep 
and  weep ;  now  he  will  die  content. ' 
Then  she  ushered  me  into  a  room 
near  my  own,  and  there  too  truly 
lay  Canessa  with  the  death  sweat 
on  his  brow. 

'  You  did  not  know ;  you  thought 
I  had  abandoned  my  padrona  like 
the  rest?'  he  oaid^  \!c^V\\i%^{^'^<s^^ 
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to  ascertain  whether  I  had  so 
wronged  him  or  not.  Then  with- 
ont  awaiting  an  answer  he  went  on, 
•  I  shall  get  well,  shall  I  not  ?  They 
will  give  ns  a  new  carriage.  I  have 
pnt  a  friend  in  charge.  The  carriage 
IS  riddled  with  hall.  The  saddle 
horse  has  disappeared;  that  grey 
captnred  at  Lantenay  is  a  hero,  he 
stands  fire  like — ' 

'  Like  yon,*  I  said,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  A  fearfal 
spasm  came  on  ¥nth  vomiting, 
calmed  however  by  ice.  But  I  left 
the  room,  feeling  that  the  end  was 
at  hand,  and  that  in  that  boy  Italy 
had  lost  a  hero  and  that  I  should 
miss  a  friend.  I  found  Musini 
gloomy  and  preoccupied.  *  It  goes  ill 
with  us,'  he  said,  as  we  went  round 
the  hospitals  together  ;  *  I  never 
have  seen  such  dangerous  wounds.' 

About  ten  the  battle  recom- 
menced. Menotti  had  sent  on  the 
brave  Colonel  Lhoste  at  the  head  of 
the  Pranc-tireurs  Reunis  to  Daiz, 
where  he  knew  that  the  enemy  was 
still  entrenched ;  and  a  sharp  combat 
ensued,  as  the  enemy  still  held  all 
the  heights — all  our  positions  of 
November  26.  The  Francs  Comtois, 
the  Franc-tireurs  d'Oran,  and  some 
mobiles  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
were  sent  to  their  support,  and  as 
though  proud  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  held  their  ground  mag- 
nificently. A  dense  fog  hampered 
the  movements  of  the  artillery  at 
first,  and  the  enemy's  balls  reached 
the  batteries  of  Talant.  Up  came 
Guribaldi,  and,  as  the  soldiers  said, 


^  bringing  sunshine  with  him.'  The 
mist  lifted,  and  the  guns  of  both 
Fontaine  and  Talant  poured  out 
their  answers  in  chorus.  The  enemy 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
Colonel  Lhoste  seeing  this  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  the  bayonet 
charge.  The  Italians  themselTes 
could  not  have  made  a  more  bril- 
liant attack  up  the  slopes,  regard- 
less of  the  fire  of  two  pieces  aimed 
with  unerring  precision.  Reinforce- 
ments were  now  sent  up,  and  a 
rattling  fire  of  musketry  opened. 
'  Garil^ldi  is  watching  us ! '  shouted 
the  foremost,  and  the  crest  of  the 
hill  was  gained.  The  Prussians, 
astonished  at  such  audacity,  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  then  took  the 
other  hillside  at  a  run,  and  after 
them  dashed  the  franc-tireurs  in 
hot  pursuit.  Their  retreat  was  at 
first  protected  by  their  own  gfuns 
at  Hauteville,  but  soon  they  saw 
that  it  was  time  to  carry  even  these 
to  a  place  of  safety.  On,  on  to 
Sainte  Seine,  while  the  guns  were 
transported  to  Is-sur-Tille.  Plom- 
bi^res,  Pasques,  Prenois,  Lantenay 
were  all  abandoned.  The  franc- 
tireurs  returned  laden  with  spoil 
and  some  prisoners;  our  wounded 
did  not  exceed  forty,  but  the  brave 
Lhoste  was  among  them,  and  his 
wound  was  mortal. 

(Garibaldi's  telegram  on  that  day 
ran  as  follows  :  *  The  combat  of  to- 
day has  been  less  serious  than 
yesterday,  but  more  decisive.  The 
enemy  has  been  obliged  to  retreat ;. 
our  fiijac-tireurs  are  still  in  pursuit.*^ 


{To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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AN  OLD  STORY  NOW. 


THE  first  day  of  October  is  draw- 
ing  to  its  end.  It  has  been  a 
beaatif^  sunslimy  day:  cool  and 
calm  and  bright.  The  leaves  are 
changing;  the  crisp  rustle  (as  of 
old)  is  here  and  there  underfoot : 
but  the  trees  look  as  thick-leaved  as 
ever,  and  many  of  them  abide  green. 
But  the  green  is  not  the  green  of 
Spring,  not  the  green  of  Summer. 
And  the  sun  went  down,  a  red  ball, 
through  mist  borne  in  by  the  East 
wind  from  the  sea.  The  days  are 
shortening  &st.  And  half  the  year 
must  pass  over  before  the  days  can 
be  as  long  once  more. 

To-day  the  writer  is  constrained 
to  look  back,  over  many  years,  to 
another  first  of  October.  And  a 
day  like  this,  if  left  many  years 
behind,  is  ever  a  remarkable  day  to 
one  who  clearly  recalls  it. 

Yon  cannot  take  out  of  a  drawer 
(or  any  other  receptacle)  more  than 
there  is  in  it. 

You  may  take  out  more  than 
you  expected  to  find  in  it:  more 
than  you  knew  was  in  it:  more 
than  ever  you  pat  in  it ;  bat  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter. 

Let  us  distinguish. 

You  cannot  take  out  of  a  drawer 
more  shillings  than  you,  or  some- 
body else,  put  into  it.  Let  this  be 
received  as  an  axiom. 

But  you  can  take  out  of  a  man 
more  thian  he  himself  or  any  other 
thought  was  in  him,  of  remem- 
brance, of  endurance,  of  work,  of 
crime.  And  it  never  was  put  into 
him,  as  the  shillings  were  put  into 
the  drawer.  For  shillings  will  not 
grow,  or  multiply.  They  have  not 
life  ;  and  they  abide  the  same.  But 
you  put  into  a  Uving  human  being 
an  idea,  an  impulse,  which  is  a 
germ ;  and  it  grows.  He  does  not 
know,  nor  any  other,  how  fast,  how 
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bi^.  The  germ  was  put  in,  as  the 
shilling  was  pat  into  the  drawer. 
But  you  open  the  drawer,  and  you 
take  out  just  your  shilling,  un- 
changed, nnmultiplied.  Yon  find, 
after  days,  in  the  human  being, 
something  in  conviction,  in  feeling, 
in  tendency,  very  different  from  the 
suggestion  you  imparted,  bat  which 
all  was  deyeloped  out  of  that,  as  the 
oak  out  of  the  acorn.  Nothing,  in- 
tellectually  or  morally,  comes  out 
of  the  man,  which  was  not  in  him. 
But  a  great  deal  may  come  out 
which  no  one  put  in  him.  It  grew, 
from  a  very  little  thing  put  into  his 
mind.  If  a  living  thing  or  thought 
gets  but  the  first  step,  '  it's  ill  to 
witt '  (as  the  old  St.  Aiidrews  Pro- 
fessor said)  what  it  may  come  to. 

1  am  not  going  to  branch  out,  or 
(as  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  put  it 
in  his  sermons)  to  eospattate  a  little. 
Then  he  expatiated  a  great  deal. 
The  visible  outcome  of  one's  expa- 
tiating is  (as  the  very  science  of 
etymology  indicates)  the  thing 
csJled  platitttde.  But  a  flatness 
may  be  a  table-land  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  or  it  may  be  a 
valley  of  humiliation.  Platitude, 
grammatically,  is  that  which  comes 
of  a  man's  doing  what  in  America 
they  call  his  level  best.  The  flat 
expanse  resulting  may  be  very 
high,  or  very  low :  may  be  very 
good,  or  very  bad.  Paradise  Lost 
is  a  platitude  of  a  decidedly  large 
extent.  The  level  is  maintained. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Samp- 
son's sermons.  And  you  will  not 
find  all  men  agree  as  to  the  actual 
elevation  above  idiotcy  of  any  given 
intellectual  table-land.  Men  who 
at  the  University  were  plucked  for 
their  degree,  or  who  wisely  re- 
frained from  trying  for  a  degree  at 
all,  are  fond  (I  have  remarked)  of 
applying  the  term  platitude  to  the 
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compositions  of  doable-first  men, 
also  of  Senior  Wranglers.  Authors 
whose  productions  nobody  will 
read  (notwithstanding  that  they 
have  begged  a  Mend  or  two  to 
puff  them  vigorously  in  print) 
avenge  themselves  in  the  like 
fuhion  upon  acquaintances  whose 
productions  find  a  few  readers. 
Whatsoever  is  popular,  must  he  had, 
is  a  self-evident  proposition  with 
certain  estimable  though  unread 
men. 

Hence,  desirous  of  avoiding  undue 
expatiation  (though  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  some  simple  souls)  I 
leave  aside,  at  this  point,  certain 
easy  commonplaces  which  follow 
from  some  things  already  said  :  as 
that  a  man  may  die  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  his  potentialities  unde- 
velopt,  who  had  it  all  in  him  to  be 
a  murderer  or  the  like ;  also  that  a 
little  boy,  not  worse  than  other 
little  boys,  being  diligently  brought 
out  by  a  clever  and  unscmpulous 
step-mother,  may  be  developt  into 
the  proverbial  black-sheep  of  the 
house,  of  the  neighbourhood  :  may 
gain  the  character  of  one  appointed 
to  the  gallows  in  this  world  and  to 
perdition  in  the  next.  It  is  won- 
dered how  successfal  a  careful  had 
education  commonly  proves.  But  the 
pitcher  that  never  goes  to  the  foun- 
tain and  so  is  never  broken  has  no 
right  to  crow  over  its  poor  brother 
which  goes  perpetually,  gets  badly 
scratched,  loses  an  ear,  and  finally 
becomes  a  little  heap  of  inglorious 
pot-sherds.  A  horse  deserves  small 
credit  for  not  shying,  where  there 
was  nothing  earthly  to  shy  at. 

Here  suffer  a  parenthetical  re- 
mark. One  very  effectual  way  of 
repressing  the  germ  of  bad  feeling, 
is  to  hold  one's  tongue.  There  are 
certain  moods  in  which  if  you  begin 
to  talk  out  what  is  in  you,  you  will 
find  more  bitterness  in  your  heart 
than  you  would  have  believed  was 
there.  Unless  you  are  very  sure 
of  your  self-command,  do  not  speak 
at  all  about  the  acquaintance  who 


told  some  vulgar  and  malicious  lie 
about  you  in  a  religious  publication ; 
nor  even  of  the  pushing  and  thick- 
skinned  acquaintance  who  got  some- 
thing that  you  wanted,  and  that 
(you  fancy)  you  deserved  better. 
But  then  you  would  not  push.  I 
lately  heard  a  really  good  man  speak 
of  a  recently-appointed  Bi^op. 
The  good  man  was  legally  eligible 
to  be  made  a  Bishop  himself.  Ah, 
speech  was  vitrioHo,  and  silence 
would  have  been  mild  as  millr. 
Most  of  the  scrapes  you  have  got 
into  in  life,  you  got  into  by  not 
holding  your  too  fluent  tongue. 

Doubtless,  there  are  sudden  oc- 
casions which  have  power  to  force 
awful  ejaculations  from  unused 
lips  :  what  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
worthy  men  once  described,  in  the 
writer's  hearing,  as  fearful  nouns, 
appalUng  adjectives,  aivd  tremendous 
verbs.  The  loveable  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  states  that  it  brought  out  of 
a  friend  what  he  had  not  thought 
was  in  him,  when  the  friend  sat 
down  on  his  hat  and  squashed  ii 
The  Royal  and  Ancient  G^ame  of 
Golf  subjects  certain  natures  to  a 
breaking  strain.  It  was  of  a  fi&mons 
theological  Professor  of  the  last 
generation,  playing  for  that  day  a 
very  bad  game,  that  an  awe-stricken 
caddy  said  (who  had  passed  him 
on  the  Links),  'He's  tappin'  his 
balls,  and  dammin'  awfu' ! ' 

These  reflections  are  to  be  re* 
garded  as  introductory.  The  thing 
to  be  insisted  on  in  the  present 
dissertation  is  that  there  is  in  the 
memory  of  each  one  of  us  an  infinite 
deal  more  than  we  think.  One  is 
frightened,  reading  of  Macaulay's 
memory.  He  knew  what  was  in 
it :  he  could  bring  out  what  was  in 
it.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  You 
know  the  meaning  of  the  awful 
word  laient.  The  writer  looks  at 
that  word,  and  thinks  of  its  mean- 
ing, with  fear.  A  brain-fever,  my 
kindly  reader :  God  forbid  you  or 
I  should  ever  endure  it :  but  should 
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it  come,  we  shall  find  out  wbat  is 
in  our  memory ;  and  be  terrified. 
Without  a  brain-fever,  sometimes 
one  is  terrified.  Lying  awake  at 
night,  in  feverish  unrest,  how  things 
crowd  in  that  you  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  forget.  The  earliest, 
doubtless,  are  things  said  in  your 
hearing  when  you  were  a  very  little 
child,  by  bad  servants,  and  wicked 
school-companions.  I  know  no 
order  of  sinners  to  whom  the  term 
wicked  is  more  truly  applicable, 
than  bad  boys  at  school.  Little 
better  than  devils  (possibly  devils 
out-and-out)  are  those  who  get  in- 
to the  memory  of  a  little  boy  words 
and  lines  and  verses  which  are  pol- 
lution, which  are  blasphemy,  but 
which  once  in  the  memory  can 
never  be  turned  out,  and  will  press 
themselves  forward  with  damnable 
iteration  when  you  are  sick,  weak, 
desponding,  morbid  and  miserable, 
in  after  years.  Once,  just  once, 
did  the  writer  see  one,  then  raving 
mad,  who  in  her  right  mind  was  a 
gentle,  cultivated,  pure-minded, 
young  woman :  God  help  us.  Where 
did  she  learn  the  streajn  of  awful 
exclamation  that  she  hurled  at  the 
writer,  that  literally  and  without 
exaggeration  made  one's  blood  run 
cold  !  It  need  not  be  said  that  not 
a  soul  remains  in  this  world  who 
could  form  the  remotest  gpiess  as  to 
time  or  place  or  person.  What 
infernal  companion,  what  blackest 
sheep  amid  a  fold  of  innocent  lambs, 
had  taught  what  the  ill  within  ms 
catches  up  and  keeps,  while  good 
words  pass  away  ?  We  have  been 
told  how  drowning  people,  recovered 
after  having  indeed  passed  through 
death  (read  the  wonderful  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dickens  in  his  least 
successful  story),  said  that  clearly 
as  in  reality,  and  not  hurriedly  but 
deliberately,  all  the  little  incidents 
which  make  up  our  little  history 
and  life  passed  before  them  in  the 
minutes  (they  cannot  exceed  two) 
during  which  vitality  was  being 
quenched  out.     And  without  such 


extreme  experiences  as  those  of 
drowning  or  brain-fever  or  madness, 
we  have  all  learnt  how  some  sudden 
touch  of  association,  association  of 
time  or  place  or  circumstance,  baa 
wakened  up  the  past  into  startling 
life,  bringing  back  the  ^es  and 
voices  of  the  dead,  and  our  own 
childish  selves.  Has  anyone  re- 
marked that  fragrance,  that  what 
addresses  the  sense  of  smell,  can 
quicken  remembrance  of  departed 
days  far  more  vividly  than  what 
addresses  the  senses  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing ?  I  think  I  could  explain  why : 
but  this  discourse  is  too  discursive 
already. 

So  far  the  thing  spoken  of  has 
been  the  involuntary  exercise  of  the 
memory  :  Without  our  will,  the 
old  day,  the  old  place,  the  old 
familiar  fieuses,  come  back  to  us.  But 
I  suppose  there  is  truth  to  human 
experience  in  either  old  phrase, 
Venit  in  memoriam,  and  Bevoeavi  in 
fnemoriam.  The  ghost  may  come 
unbidden  :  The  ghost  may  be  raised. 
The  writer  was  once  (in  a  small 
way  but  in  a  lar^e  place)  a  meta- 
physician: and  ui  those  days  he 
would  have  looked,  with  a  slight 
sense  of  grim  amusement,  at  the 
claims  of  some  to  be  esteemed 
metaphysicians  who  call  them- 
selves such  now.  K  the  fact  be  as 
represented,  they  must  have  changed 
very  much ;  changed  for  the  better : 
and  some  folk  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  a  man  who  was  a  blockhead  at 
the  University  at  two-and-twenty 
will  ever  be  anything  other  than  a 
blockhead.  He  may  indeed  become 
a  self-conceited  blockhead :  and  at 
the  University  a  blockhead  is  not 
likely  to  be  self-conceited :  the  sur- 
roundings will  preserve  him  from 
that  temptation.  Even  after  the 
long  repression  of  any  metaphysi- 
cal turn,  there  is  allurement  about 
the  question  Whether  or  not  Memory 
is  in  any  case  properly  Voluntary  : 
Whether,  given  the  conditions,  you 
can  choose  whether  you  shall  re- 
member or  forget.     It  shall  not  b^ 
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discussed ;   because  few  there  are 
who  would  read  through  the  discus- 


sion. 


But  however  the  fact  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  &ct  abides,  that  if  you 
stop  for  a  while  and  look  earnestly 
upon  a  little  space  of  departed  time, 
the  old  tune  wonderfally  revives  : 
and  its  events  and  doings  come 
forth  ghost-like  from  the  past,  un- 
defined and  misty  at  first,  but 
gradually  growing  clear  and  plain ; 
many  little  forgotten  incidents 
rallying  and  standing  forth  of  a 
sudden,  life-like.  Can  it  be  so  long 
ago,  since  that  old  dog  died,  and 
was  buried  under  an  apple-tree  ? 
Can  the  duration  of  a  human 
generation  have  passed  over  since 
you  ran  a  race  as  the  youngest  of 
Olympics,  and  wondered  at  your 
little  shadow  keeping  pace  with 
you  ?  To  the  end  that  this  vivid 
retrospect  may  be  obtained,  it 
behoves  you  to  dwell  upon  the  time, 
and  avail  yourself  of  the  anni- 
versary. 

Let  another  parenthetical  remark 
be  sufiered  here.  See  how  essential  to 
human  nature  is  the  characteristic  of 
it  on  which  is  founded  the  observance 
of  the  seasons  of  the  Christian  Year. 
As  matter  of  plain  and  certain  fact, 
the  keeping  of  a  sacred  anniversaiy 
wondeifolly  recalls  the  associations 
of  the  event  which  then  occurred : 
wonderfully  vivifies  the  teachings 
of  it.  He  is  a  poor  sour  creature, 
or  a  thick-skinned  coarse-souled 
howler,  who  does  not  confess  the 
charm  and  the  help  of  these  blessed 
times.  I  have  heard  such  beings 
demand  Where  is  your  scriptural 
authority  for  keeping  Christmas  or 
Easter  or  Whitsun-tide  ?  The  pro- 
per answer  is.  Where  is  your  scrip- 
tural assurance  that  two  and  two 
make  four  ?  It  is  unnecessary  that 
Revelation  should  tell  us  what  our 
own  nature  teaches  us  unmistake- 
ably.  And  indeed,  what  we  are  so 
made  that  we  find  it  out  for  our- 
selves, is  God's  revelation  to  us  as 
really  as  any. 


Besides  ecclesiastical  and  national 
anniversaries,   there    are    personal 
ones.  Each  mortal  who  has  reached 
middle  age  has  his  Individual  Year. 
I  suppose  most  have  their  unlucky 
month  or  week,  whose  recurrence 
is  anticipated  with  a  vague  heart- 
sinking.     Year    after   year,    some 
heavy  news  has  come,  some  pain* 
ful     worry,     sure      as    the     time 
came.     Doubtless  there  have  been 
glad  times  too,  a  good  many :  and 
the  old  joyful  and  thankful  feeling 
comes    over    one    when    the    day 
returns.  They  are  very  little  things 
which  may  suffice  to  lift  up  a  some- 
what anxious  human  hei^.     And 
unhappily,  they  seem  to  be  all  over 
rather  early  in  the  day.     Now  it  is 
most  desirable   that  as   a  man  is 
growing  old,  and  in  divers  respects 
IS  aware  he  is  going  down-hill,  some 
little  elevation  should  come  about 
once  in   three    years.     Give    him 
another  hundred  a  year  of  income : 
Make  him  a  D.C.L. :  Make  him  a 
K.C.B.  or  the  like  :  Stick  him  into 
the    Chair    as    Moderator    of  the 
General  Assembly.     I  do  not  even 
name   such  exaltation   as   Tnalnng 
him  a  Judge,  or  a  Bishop :  such  of 
necessity  can  come  to  very  few :  and 
though  the  writer  (who  never  can 
be  either   one  or  other)  has  seen 
how  the  distinction  can  cheer  and 
encourage  a  good  and  worthy  man, 
and    wishes     more     could     be    so 
cheered  and  encouraged,  of  course 
the  wish  is  vain.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  remark  that  a  veiy  slight  lifting- 
up  can    do   a  very  great   deal  to 
brighten   days    that    are  growing 
gloomy,  and  to  give  heart   to  one 
turning  weary  through  the  great- 
ness of  the  way.     Something  may 
be    said    for  even   the    ridiculous 
fashion  of  presenting  the  frequent 
testimonial,  paid  for   by  most  un- 
willing subscriptions,  to  this  or  that 
mortal  who  never  was  known  to  do 
anything  particular.     And    if  the 
merits  to  be  recognised  are  some- 
times hard  to  see,  the  gifts    ren- 
dered in  recognition  of  them  are 
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often-times  singalar.  It  is  certain 
that  a  decent  preacber,  ministering 
to  a  little  flock  whicli  might  be  indi- 
cated, lately  received  a  testimonial 
which  assumed  the  fonn  of  a  dozen 
of  shirts.  For  that  matter,  a  phil- 
anthropic  nobleman  (would  he  were 
as  wise  as  he  is  good,  and  then  he 
would  be  very  wise)  was  publicly 
presented  with  a  single  night-shirt, 
which  he  stated  appeared  to  be  too 
large  for  him. 

The  writer,  like  every  other 
mortal,  has  his  Individual  Year. 
It  is  but  a  single  day  in  his  little 
calendar  that  is  now  to  be  recalled. 
And  as  these  pages  are  written  by 
Nobody ;  and  as  the  events  in  the 
life  of  a  little  boy  which  have  come 
back  imply  nothing  whatsoever  that 
tends,  how  remotely  soever,  to  the 
setting  forth  of  his  merits  or  im- 
portance ;  let  them  be  forgiven. 
That,  too,  which  is  a  reality,  though 
ever  so  commonplace,  to  any  human 
being,  will  find  some  one  to  whom 
it  will  come  home.  And  though,  in 
one  Individual  Year,  the  first  of 
October  can  never  be  forgot,  there 
was  nothing  tragic  about  it,  and 
nothing  amusing. 

It  was  the  day  on  which  this 
writer,  with  his  younger  brother, 
first  left  a  Scotch  home  to  go  to  an 
English  public  school.  The  boys 
were  a<^ed  thirteen  and  fourteen. 
I  have  known  many  such  boys  who 
did  the  like ;  and  tried  to  elicit 
from  them  exactly  what  the  ex- 
perience was :  but  boys  are  reticent, 
both  to  those  of  their  own  years 
and  to  older  folk.  It  is  a  curious 
feeling,  that  of  leaving  home  for  the 
first  time.  There  is  not  the  home- 
sickness of  subsequent  departures ; 
there  is  a  confased  anticipation,  not 
unmingled  with  pride.  You  are 
an  important  personage  in  the 
household  in  those  days.  Yon  are 
rigged  out,  in  the  matter  of  clothes, 
with  a  profusion  unknown  before. 
One  vividly  remembers  the  packing- 
up,  and  uie  making  a  list  of  the 
things  that  were  to  go.    For  several 


days,  in  that  year,  there  was  a  very 
strong  wind,  which  prevented  the 
departure  of  the  travellers.  They 
were  three,  the  boys  being  com- 
mitted to  a  near  relation's  care; 
and  the  delay  was  a  decided  dis- 
appointment to  those  departing. 
Walking  through  the  village,  I  re- 
call  a  certain  sheeny-faced  shop- 
keeper, who  said  that  even  after 
the  wind  fell  there  would  be  a 
grun'  swall  at  sea,  that  is,  a  ground 
swell.  At  last  the  day  came :  this 
very  day.  Twelve  miles'  drive  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  here  is  the 
railway  station.  The  thing  that 
comes  clearly  back  there  is  the  sad 
face  of  one  who  evidently  did  not 
think  it  any  fun  to  part  with  her 
sons  :  we  heartless  little  vagabonds 
in  high  exhilaration.  The  train 
goes:  I  feel  at  this  moment  the 
strong  silent  pull.  Railways  were 
uncommon  in  that  region  then:  and 
I  see  yet  the  flEice  of  the  coach- 
builder  of  that  little  town  critically 
examining  the  cushions  of  the  car- 
riages. Five  and  twenty  miles ; 
here  is  the  port  whence  we  are  to 
sail  for  the  English  shore.  Howl, 
ing  wind  through  the  cordage  of 
various  vessels ;  I  do  not  say  this 
because  I  know  it  must  have  been, 
I  hear  it  as  I  write.  The  steamship 
whicli  was  to  have  sailed  that  day 
had  not  come  in,  detained  by  the 
storm.  I  recall  the  agent,  red-raced, 
fat,  loud-voiced,  talking  to  indig- 
nant passengers,  and  saying  he 
could  send  off  the  vessel  in  four 
hours  after  her  arrival.  It  would 
not  do.  The  passengers  (about 
thirty)  returned  to  the  station,  and 
departed  grumbling  in  a  train  for 
the  metropolis  of  the  West,  thirty 
miles  away.  Soon  dark  :  no  lamps 
in  carriages  then  and  there.  Clearly 
there  returns  this  day  the  feeling 
of  the  train  roaring  through  the 
very  first  tunnel  I  ever  passed 
through.  Here  is  the  great  city: 
gas-lit,  loud,  stunning  through  noise 
and  glare  to  unaccustomed  eyes  and 
ears.    Drive  in  a  cab,  there  and 
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then  called  a  minihvs,  to  a  large 
hotel,  the  first  I  had  ever  entered. 
I  hear  again,  this  day,  the  voice  of 
a  dandyfied  waiter ;  the  exact  words 
were :  *  Will  you  have  tea  and 
something  to  it  ?  '  I  behold,  hung 
np  in  onr  sitting  room,  a  large  steel 
engraving  of  a  wild  wooded  glen, 
destined  to  become,  long  afterwards, 
V617  familiar  under  the  name  of  TJie 
Trosachs,  And  you  will  travel  for 
before  you  find  a  place  better  worth 
going  to  see.  Next  morning  out 
early,  in  streets  unknown.  A 
broad  and  long  street,  with 
very  lofty  houses  on  either  side, 
was  pointed  out  as  'one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe.'  Very 
many  four-horse  coaches  were  start- 
ing on  their  various  journeys.  Walk 
along  a  handsome  street  of  dwelling- 
houses,  which  climbs  a  hill :  I  see  a 
man  riding  a  thorongh-bred  brown 
horse  :  he  wears  very  white  gloves. 
At  4  P.M.  away  in  a  great  steamer, 
slowly  down  the  narrow  river; 
many  steamtugs  coming  up,  bring- 
ing large  ships.  It  was  wonderful : 
the  like  had  never  been  seen  before. 
Twenty  miles :  a  long  stop  at  the 
crowded  wharf  of  a  large  town ;  our 
steamer,  backing,smashed  the  golden 
figure-head  of  another  steamer.  It 
was  an  eagle.  Finally,  away  into  the 
dark  night,  over  the  unknown  sea. 
A  great  crowd  of  passengers  :  there 
were  no  through  railways  then  from 
Scotland  to  England ;  and  this  line 
was  a  favourite  one.  The  steamship 
was  splendidly  fitted  up  :  I  behold 
the  gorgeous  saloon,  all  oak-carving, 
marble,  gilding,  mirrors.  I  see  my 
little  berth,  the  first  I  ever  saw. 
There  was  a  wash-hand  basin,  sur- 
mounted by  a  little  bronze  lion. 
You  turned  a  handle,  and  water 
flowed  in  a  thin  stream  from  the 
lion's  mouth.  A  little  library  of 
handsomely-bound  books :  that 
evening  I  read  Hofimann's  ghastly 
Sandman  for  the  first  time.  Tea 
comes :  two  long  rows  of  tables, 
crowded:  everytibinff  very  fine,  as 
it  then  appeared.    There  was  great 


variety  and  predion  of  fish.  Next 
morning  the  sea  was  rough :  on& 
heard  the  name  The  Mull  of  Oallo^ 
way.  By  and  bye  the  Isle  of  Man 
appeared.  Then  came  giddiness  r 
nausea :  who  forgets  the  first  expe- 
rience of  sea-sickness?  It  is  a 
horrible  thing.  And  it  generally 
comes  to  people  at  trying  and  sor- 
rowful times.  Many  windmills  on 
the  left :  never  seen  before.  At  4 
P.M.  Liverpool.  There  was  a  crowd 
on  the  pier.  As  the  large  vessel 
was  slowly  warped  alongside,  there 
appeared  many  cabmen  with,  whipe^ 
signalling  to  people  on  board,  nego- 
tiating an  engagement.  This  is  a 
world  of  deception.  Being  per- 
mitted, I  signalled  a  good-looking 
fellow,  with  a  white  great-coat: 
landing,  he  handed  us  over  to  an  ugly 
man  with  a  shabby  brown  gr^it- 
coat  and  a  bad  squint,  and  a  very 
dirty  cab.  To  the  Adelphi  Hotel : 
perhaps  there  is  such  a  place  yet. 
There  was  dinner.  I  see  a  waiter^ 
a  tall  young  man  with  fair  hair, 
approach  me  with  a  patronising 
air,  ofiering  oyster-sauce.  I  hear 
his  voice  say  *  Plenty  of  oysters.^ 
Strange,  to  hear  the  English  accent^ 
hitherto  the  incommunicable  attri- 
bute  of  extreme  gentility,  on  the 
lips  of  plain  folk.  Then  away  to 
London  by  the  night-mail.  In  those 
days,  besides  six-inside  first-class 
carriages,  each  seat  in  which  bore  a 
number  corresponding  with  one  on 
your  ticket,  there  was  a  superior 
order  called  The  Mail,  with  only 
four  in  each  compartment.  At 
Edgehill  many  hissing  engines^ 
Away,  in  the  dark,  much  faster  than 
ever  before.  There  were  lamps  in  the 
carriages,  and  their  interiors  seemed 
very  snug.  A  good-natured  gen* 
tieman,  as  the  boys  composed  them- 
selves to  rest,  said  *  Now  you  are 
going  to  bed.*  Then  Birmingham. 
Boys  grow  very  thirsty,  travelling 
at  night.  There  they  awoke,  parched^ 
and  got  a  draught  of  cold  water.  I  see 
an  engine,  bearing  the  name  Stren^ 
hissing  viciously,  ready  to  take  ua 
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away.  Then  long  nnconscionsness : 
at  last  awakened  bj  some  one  while 
the  train  was  running  down  a  brick* 
sided  cutting  in  the  light  of  early 
morning ;  and  told  This  is  LoncUm, 
We  drive  away  to  the  curious  old- 
fashioned  house,  in  a  nook  of  the 
City,  whither  we  are  bound.  That 
morning  was  Sunday  morning.  To 
morning  church.  Brought  up  in 
Scotland,  I  beheld  the  Anglican 
worship  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
a  pretiy  little  church,  with  hardly 
any  congregation.  Of  course  I 
could  not  follow  the  service:  and 
the  clerk's  frequent  Amen^  which 
he  said  quite  alone,  appeared  gro- 
tesque. A  few  chariiy-girls  in  the 
organ-lofb  did  all  the  singing.  At 
afternoon  service  to  St.  Paul's :  then 
first  present  at  a  chonJ  service.  It 
seemed  very  strange :  save  the 
Lessons  of  Scripture  it  was  wholly 
unintelligible.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Lesson  the  phrase  frequently 
occurred,  *  And  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord.'  St.  Paul's  is 
a  very  different  place  now.  Then  I 
beheld  the  surpliced  choristers 
grinning,  and  poking  each  other: 
no  one  seeming  to  mind.  And  the 
entire  oongr^ation  was  crowded 
into  the  Choir,  which  was  not  much 
crowded  after  all.  How  decorous, 
how  hearty,  the  noble  worship  and 
the  great  multitude  of  worshippers 
in  these  better  days  that  have  come ! 
The  Church  of  England  has  revived. 
Can  there  be  any  question  who  re- 
vived her?  But  even  yet,  when 
one  has  the  Prayer-Book  in  one's 
memory,  and  when  every  detail  of 
the  service  has  grown  familiar,  that 
day  comes  back  and  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy is  awakened  at  the  sight  of  a 
dazed  and  bewildered  Scot  vainly 
turning  over  the  unaccustomed 
leaves  and  wholly  incapable  of 
making  head  or   tail  of  what    is 


going    forward,  in  any    cathedral 
church,  anywhere. 

All  these  tlungs  are  plain  as 
though  it  were  yesterday :  and  me- 
mory has  been  helped  by  no  diary 
or  written  record  of  any  kind  wha^ 
ever.  I  could  interpolate  a  host  of 
other  little  details  which  arise 
vividly,  but  which  I  pass  over.  I 
see  them  all,  across  more  than  thirty 
years.  Let  me  counsel  some  reader, 
not  C3mical,  not  sophisticated,  to  fix 
on  some  little  period  in  his  life,  and 
try  thus  to  live  it  over  again.  If 
you  look  for  a  good  while  at  what 
seems  a  blank,  the  surface  will 
gradually  become  covered  with 
legible  characters,  reviving  the  old 
time. 

Will  it  make  you  selfish  or  self- 
conceited?  I  trow  not.  These 
glimpses  of  a  marked  day  in  the 
Individual  Year  are  unspeakably 
taking-down.  And  they  awaken 
the  kindliest  sympathy  towards 
all  fellow-mortals.  If  you*  saw 
rightly  into  the  heart  and  history 
of  any  man  or  woman,  how  proB- 
perous  and  exalted  so  ever,  you 
would  be  very  sorry  for  them. 
And  you  could  find  excuse  for  al- 
most anything  they  could  do,  short 
of  brutid  outrage.  For  that,  hang 
here;  and  send  on  for  due  treat- 
ment Elsewhere.  It  is  waiting,  if 
there  be  a  God.  To  return:  All 
this  which  has  been  in  your  life  has 
been  in  the  life  of  every  one  who 
is  not  downrightly  stolid.  If  your 
own  poor  little  life  is  so  full,  and  so 
interesting,  so  is  the  life  of  each 
brother-man  and  sister- woman.  The 
whole  thing  is  unutterably  serious, 
strange,  and  sad.  Every  little  boy 
of  fourteen,  going  to  school,  does 
not  need  to  tell  me  how  tragical  a 
thing  life  is  already  growing :  I 
know. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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BUDHIST   SCHOOLS  IN  BURMAH. 
By  the  Dikector  op  Public  Instruction  in  British  Butrhah. 
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HEN,    fifteen   years  ago,  the 
three    territories    of   Pegu, 
Arakan,    and    Tenasserim,    which 
form  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  were  nnited  into  the  pro- 
vince of  British  Burmah,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  which  presented 
itself    to  the    first  governor    was 
the  direction  of  the  popular  educa- 
tion.    The   battle  of  education  in 
India  had  been   fought  long  ago, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  Macaulay  and 
his  successors  the  main  lines  of  a 
system  adapted  to  natives  of  India 
had  been  already  laid  down.     But 
Burmah  is  not  India,  though  ruled 
by  the   Indian  Viceroy,   and    the 
educational  question  here  presented 
an  entirely  new  and  deeply  interest- 
ing aspect.     The  rulers   of   India 
have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the 
evils  of  over-centralisation,  and  in 
nothing  has    the    Government   of 
India  shown  its  wisdom  more  than 
in  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  has 
entrusted  to  its  local  governors  in 
each  province  the  determination  of 
measures  dependent  upon  peculiari- 
ties  of  race,    custom,  or   locality. 
The  province  of    British  Burmah 
affords  the   most  conspicuous   ex- 
ample of  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  such  a  policy. 

Although  politically  annexed  to 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  forming 
indeed  one  of  its  richest  and  most 
rising  provinces,  Burmah  is  in  all 
essential  respects  far  more  akin  to 
Ohina  than  to  India ;  and,  while 
the  Aryan  provinces  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  widely  as  they  differ  from 
one  another,  may  be  regarded  in 
many  ways  as  forming  one  compact 
country,  Burmah  has  not  more  of 
kinship  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
than  tlie  mistletoe  with  the  oak  on 
which  it  grows.  The  climate  and 
outward  aspect  of  the  country  are 
different;    the    people    belong    to 


another  family  of  the  human  race, 
with  other  individual  and  social 
characteristics,  and  professing^  an- 
other religious  creed. 

The  fair  Mongolian  people  speak- 
ing a  language  akin  to  the  Malay, 
followers  of  the  Budhist  religion, 
and  differing  in  character  more 
widely  from  any  natives  of  India 
than  even  from  their  English  rulers, 
require  a  no  less  distinct  treatment 
in  all  matters  of  public  administra- 
tion, and  in  this  young  province  all 
the  problems  which  have  for  a 
century  exercised  the  minds  of 
governors  in  India,  and  have  there 
been  perhaps  finally  solved,  re- 
appear under  new  conditions. 

Among  these  problems  none  is  of 
more  interest  or  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  education. 

The  initial  difficulty  which  here 
arose  lay  not  in  the  organisation  of 
a  suitable  system  of  instruction,  or 
of  a  machinery  of  control,  but  in 
the  circumstance  that  a  national 
system  of  elementary  education  was 
already  in  full  possession  of  the 
field,  was  indeed  so  firmly  estab- 
Ushed  and  so  intimately  woven  into 
the  national  life  that  it  was  evident 
that  if  any  educational  measures 
were  to  be  initiated  by  the  English 
Government  those  measures  must 
at  least  not  be  antagonistic  to  the 
existing  system,  and  that  if  they 
could  be  made  to  harmonise  with  it 
their  success  was  certain. 

The  system  to  which  we  refer 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
combined  social  and  religious  or- 
ganisation founded  before  the  era 
of  Christianity  by  Sakya  Muni, 
to  which  the  general  name  of  Bnd- 
hism  is  given ;  and  the  contact  of 
this  ancient  faith,  still  holding  all 
its  primitive  forms,  customs,  and 
traditions,  with  the  most  advanced 
type  of  Western  civilisation  affords 
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a  rare  opportonit  j  of  observing  the 
characteristics  and  tracing  the  de- 
velopment and  influence  of  one  of 
the  least  known  and  most  interest- 
ing among  the  religions  of  mankind. 

The  whole  history  of  Bndhism 
has,  till  qnite  recent  years,  been  a 
sealed  book  to  all  but  a  few 
ardent  scholars,  and  even  now 
the  sacred  Pali  language,  which 
enshrines  so  many  of  the  re- 
cords essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  its  tenets,  is  only  strug- 
gling into  a  prominent  place  among 
Oriental  studies.  We  read  of  the 
Lamas  of  Thibet,  and  even  of  the 
Budhists  of  Ceylon,  with  a  &r-off 
curiosity,  such  as  that  with  which 
we  regard  the  Aztecs  of  Peru,  but 
here  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
under  the  immediate  rule  of  Eng- 
lish magistrates,  and  in  a  land  pene- 
trated by  railway,  steamboat,  and 
telegraph,  is  a  living  manifestation 
of  the  influence  of  the  fiudhist  re- 
ligion as  a  national  power,  with  its 
monastic  order  in  full  vigour — ^its 
ceremonials  unchanged,  its  rule  of 
asceticism  unaltered,  and  the  very 
garb  of  its  members  the  same  as 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Into  the  internal  economy  and 
working  of  this  ancient  order,  as  it 
exists  in  Burmah,  a  new  light  has 
been  thrown  in  late  years  by  the 
policy  which  has  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  its  leaders  with  the  edu- 
cational measures  of  the  English 
Government,  and  the  results  of  the 
experiment  have  been  so  interesting 
that  we  propose  to  present,  from 
personal  observation,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  field  of  operation  and  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted 
with  so  much  promise. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  by 
which  the  simple  Burmese  village 
is  first  seen  on  the  horizon  is  the 
hyoung  or  Budhist  monastery. 
Built  usually  of  wood,  raised  from 
the  ground  on  solid  timbers,  with 
tall  turreted  roo&  often  richly 
and  quaintly  carved,  its  entrance 


marked  by  a  still  taller  flagstaff 
and  guarded  by  colossal  masoniy 
griffins,  the  monastery  stands  on 
the  best  site  of  the  village,  on  a 
shady  knoll  or  the  bank  of  a  stream 
or  lake.  It  is  a  spacious  building, 
containing  one  or  more  large  rooms 
with  bare  boarded  floors,  and  open 
on  one  side  at  least  to  the  winds 
and  to  all  comers.  The  approach 
is  guarded  only  by  the  numerous 
wild  dogs  which  trade  upon  the 
pious  aversion  of  the  Budhist  to 
the  taking  of  animal  life,  and  lurk 
among  the  pillars  upon  which  the 
building  is  supported.  Ascending 
the  wooden  staircase,  and  passing 
across  an  open  verandah,  we  are  at 
once  within  the  monastery.  The 
sight  is  for  a  moment  blmded  by 
the  darkness  of  the  interior,  the 
wooden  walls  being  unrelieved  by 
any  colour,  and  the  ear  is  at  the 
same  time  deafened  by  a  chorus  of 
children's  voices  repeating  with  the 
full  power  of  their  lungs  the  tradi- 
tional Burmese  spelling-book. 

As  we  enter,  the  voices,  now 
raised  higher  than  ever,  are  found 
to  issue  from  forty  or  fifty  boys  re- 
cumbent on  the  bare  floor  in  regular 
ranks,  each  having  before  him  a 
small  oblong  black  board  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  slate.  A 
smart  tap  from  a  long  cane  on  the 
boarded  floor  causes  instant  silence, 
and  the  visitors  advance  to  an  in- 
ner recess  where  mats  and  cushions 
are  spread,  and  where  the  monkish 
pedagogue  is  seated  on  the  ground. 
By  his  side  are  curiously  shaped 
boxes  and  dishes  of  lacquer  work 
and  silver,  containing  betel  nut, 
water,  and  the  like.  Huge  palm- 
leaf  fans  and  monster  gilded  umbrel- 
las lean  against  the  wall,  and  in  the 
dim  light  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  gilded  images  of  Gau- 
dama — the  name  uniformly  given 
in  Burmah  to  the  founder  of  Bud- 
hism — ^in  brass,  marble,  or  silver, 
piles  of  dusty  piJm-leaf  manuscripts, 
some  of  them  richly  illuminated, 
and  boxes  of  various  size  and  fima 
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ornamented  with  gilding  and  a 
kind  of  mosaic  of  coloured  glass. 
Above  ns  coloured  lamps  hang 
firom  the  richly  carved  ceding,  and 
amidst  the  strange  medley  are 
carpets  and  vessels  of  English 
manufacture,  and,  in  a  conspicuous 
niche,  an  American  eight-day  clock. 

Near  us  lounge  a  number  of  tall 
youths  and  boys  with  fair  olive  com- 
plexion, dressed  in  the  uniform 
yellow  monastic  robe,  and  attentive 
to  every  word  or  signal  from  their 
superior.  These  are  the  juniors 
or  probationers  of  the  order,  who 
minister  to  his  inmiediate  wants, 
who  daily  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  village  beg  for  his 
morning  meal,  fan  him  in  the  heat, 
shield  him  from  the  sun  as  he 
walks,  or  row  him  in  his  boat  on  a 
joum^. 

We  are  received  with  an  air  of 
apparent  indifference  and  offered  a 
seat  on  the  mats,  and  while  our 
host  continues  to  chew  his  betel 
nut  in  silence,  and  awaits  our  open- 
ing of  the  conversation,  we  may  note 
his  outward  appearance,  which  is 
striking  enough.  His  skin  is  dark 
and  his  cheeks  thin  as  if  with  fiELst- 
ing.  His  head  is  bare  and  close 
shaven,  and  his  dress  is  the  uniform 
toga  of  sombre  yellow  cloth  so 
folded  as  to  leave  one  arm  com- 
pletely bare.  The  seams  which 
traverse  the  robe  in  so  many  di- 
rections are  relics  of  the  original 
injunction,  that  the  monk  should 
be  clothed  in  rags  gathered  in  the 
ffraveyards  and  stitched  together.  In 
his  hand  he  holds  a  rosary  of  beads, 
and  his  whole  aspect  is  that  of 
the  recluse  who  has  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  the  things  of  the  world. 

Common  as  this  scene  is  to  those 
who  live  in  the  country,  it  is  one 
worthy  of  a  painter's  canvas  ;  and 
to  step  aside  from  a  metalled  high 
road,  skirted  by  aline  of  telegraph, 
into  one  of  these  quaint  retreats  is 
like  passing  at  a  step  from  the 
nineteenth  century  back  to  the 
years  before  Christ. 


The  monk  is  in  no  wi^  disturbed 
by  the  interruption  of  our  visits 
and,  unless  of  an  exceptionallj  rude- 
type,  is  glad  to  hold  a  conversation 
on  general  subjects,  on  education, 
or  even  on  the  tenets  of  his  religion. 
Recluse  though  he  is,  it  is  natural 
to  him  to  take  pleasure  in  genial 
conversation,  and  he  has  been  trained 
to  habits  of  courtesy  in  a  way  sur- 
prising to  a  stranger,  while  the 
consciousness  of  the  high  social 
position  which  he  holds  disposes 
him  to  court  an  argument  on  sub- 
jects which  may  enable  bim  to 
display  to  an  admiring  audience 
his  superiority  to  the  unenlightened 
foreigner.  The  Burmese  language 
is  necessarily  the  medium  of  con- 
versation. 

After  a  time  we  take  our  leave 
without  formal  ceremony,  and  the 
routine  of  school  work  is  at  once 
resumed. 

Such  in   its  outward  aspect  is 
the  monastic  school,  as  it  is  found 
in  every  town  and  village  through- 
out Burmah.     The  richness  of  the 
endowment  and  the  size   and  de- 
coration   of    the    monastery   vary 
with  the  locality  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  lay  patrons,  but  the 
organisation  of  the  religious  house 
and  the   system  of  instruction,  to 
which  we  shall    presently   revert, 
are  everywhere   the    same.     Open 
freely  to  boys  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions,  this  is   the  national   public 
school  in  which  every  Burmese  boy, 
rich   or  poor,  receives  his  earliest 
education.     Its  teachers  are  mem- 
bers of  a  holy  brotherhood  supported 
by  the  pious  laity  from  whom  they 
literally  beg  their  daily  bread,  and 
whose  pride  it  is  to  do  them  service^ 
and  its  lessons  are  the  same  which 
generation    after    generation    haa 
learnt  within  the  same  walls,  and 
are  in  harmony  with  all  the  most 
sacred  traditions  of  home  Life  and 
the  national  religion. 

The  universal  homage  accorded 
to  such  an  institution  is  no  matter 
of  wonder.     Apart  from  the  iofla- 
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ence  exercised  by  the  unquesiioiied 
pori^  of  the  moral  oode  of  which 
the  Sadhist  monk  is  the  traditional 
exponent,  the  bonds  which  link  to- 
gether the  institutions  of  civil  and  re- 
Hgions  life  in  Bnrmah,  the  laity  and 
the  religions,  are  closer  than  nnder 
any  other  social  system.  Monastic 
orders  have  held  sway  in  many 
countries,  but  we  know  of  no  other 
nation  whose  sons  of  every  rank 
and  station  pass  at  one  time  of 
their  life  through  the  religious 
house,  first  as  pupils  of  a  school, 
and  a  few  years  later  as  temporary 
members  of  the  order  itself, 
which  is  entered  through  one  of 
the  most  striking  ceremonies  to 
be  seen  in  the  East  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  Burmese 
boy  on  a  set  day  is  arrayed  in  the 
richest  of  dresses,  decorated  with 
gold  and  jewels,  seated  on  horse- 
back, with  followers  on  foot  bearing 
over  him  gilded  umbreUas,  and  led 
in  procession  round  the  village  to 
the  monastery:  there  he  is  dis- 
mounted, his  finery  is  stripped  from 
him,  his  long  hair — the  pride  of 
the  Burman — is  shaven,  his  rich 
dress  is  exchanged  for  the  yellow 
monastic  i*obe,  and  he  submits  for 
a  time  to  the  discipline  of  the 
monastery,  remaining  for  six  months 
or  a  year,  or  even  it  may  be  for  life  ; 
for  both  entrance  to  and  exit  from 
this  strange  order  are  at  all  times 
voluntary,  and  though  during 
membership  the  strictest  rule  of  life 
is  religiously  observed,  no  vows 
compel  the  retention  of  the  garb  or 
forbid  a  return  to  the  world.  It  is 
thus  that  the  order  is  continually 
recruited,  and  thus  that  the  monas- 
tery, both  as  a  school  and  as  a 
religious  house,  casts  its  shadow 
over  the  life  of  every  native  of 
Burmah.  In  his  infancy  he  was 
carried  in  arms  to  the  hyoung  to 
listen  in  ignorant  wonder  to  the 
preaching  of  the  law,  and  among 
the  associations  of  his  childhood 
none  is  more  deeply  impressed  on 
his  memory  than  the  daily  walks 


to  and  from  the  kyoung^  the  dia. 
cipline  of  the  monastic  school,  and 
the  lessons  there  learnt,  which  per- 
hi^s  form  all  his  stock  of  learning.. 
Throughout  his  life  it  has  be^ 
his  most  sacred  duty  to  minister  to. 
the  daily  needs  of  the  religious,, 
and  even  his  hopes  of  rest  beyond 
the  grave  are  hugely  based  on  the 
offerings  made  to  holy  men  at 
special  seasons,  and  the  good  works 
done  by  adding  to  their  dignity  or 
material  comforts. 

The  honour  thus  universally  paid 
to  the  holy  ascetic  has  naturally 
attached  itself  to  the  work  to  which 
he  is  specially  devoted,  the  teaching 
of  youth.  As  the  pious  Budhist 
believes  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of 
works  to  insure  happiness,  or  at 
least  a  diminution  of  misery,  after 
death,  so  of  all  good  works  none  is 
more  honourable  in  Burmah  than 
that  of  the  instructor  of  the  young. 
To  this  feeling  is  due  the  existence 
side  by  side  with  the  monastic 
school  of  the  kindred  institution 
which  is  found  in  every  Burmese 
town,  and  is  popularly  called  the 
'  house-school '  as  distinguished 
from  the  monastery. 

The  'house-school,'  of  which 
every  town  contains  several  ex- 
amples, though  modelled  on  the 
monastic  school,  is  distinct  from  it 
in  character,  and,  being  free  from  the 
disabilities  which  necessarily  fetter 
to  some  extent  the  religious  house, 
promises,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
to  attain  an  even  more  important 
position.  The  master  is  a  layman 
who  has  retired  from  active  life, 
and  whose  piety  at  once  gives  him 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men, and  prompts  him  to  lay  up 
merit  for  himself  by  the  tradition^ 
ally  good  work  of  teaching.  His 
school  is  usually  conducted  in  his 
own  private  house,  of  which  it 
occupies  the  greater  part.  He  is 
probably  not  more  learned  than 
the  monks  by  whom  he  was  taught 
himself,  and  his  system  of  teach- 
ing, his  text-books  and  course  of 
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instniction,  are  a  reproduction  of 
their  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  an  orthodox  Budhist,  his 
orthodoxy  does  not  necessarily  re- 
strict his  teaching;  he  has  a  guaran- 
tee for  attendance  which  the  monk 
is  without  in  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  by  his  pupils,  either 
in  money  or  kind  ;  and  lastly — his 
chief  claim  to  consideration — ^his 
classes  are  open  to  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  To  these  schools  the  country 
owes  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude,  for  it 
is  through  them  alone  that  the 
learning  imparted  to  boys  in  the 
monastery  (which  excludes  from  its 
walls  every  animal  of  the  female 
sex)  has  been  handed  on  to  their 
sisters,  while  it  is  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  women,  and  the  free  and 
independent  social  position  which 
they  enjoy — another  honourable  dis- 
tinction which  stamps  Burmah  as 
wholly  separate  from  India — that 
the  Burman  owes  the  order  and 
comfort  of  his  home  and  the  careM 
management  of  his  affairs. 

The  instruction  given  in  these 
time-honoured  institutions,  lay  and 
monastic  alike,  is  naturally  as  ele- 
mentary as  the  method  of  teaching 
is  primitive.  The  school  hours 
extend  over  the  whole  day  with 
stated  intervals,  and  far  into  the 
night  the  traveller  as  he  passes  the 
village  kyoung  will  hear  in  the  still- 
ness the  familiar  chorus  of  scholars. 
The  discipline  is  strict,  and  the 
Burmese  boy  is  never  spoilt  by  the 
sparing  of  the  rod,  in  the  virtues 
of  which  both  parents  and  teachers 
have  a  firm  faith;  but  there  is 
immense  waste  of  time,  the  attend- 
ance is  very  irregular,  and  no 
schoolboys  in  the  world  ever  loved 
to  play  truant  more  than  the  light- 
hearted  children  of  this  happy 
country. 

The  pupil's  first  task  is  to  master 
the  alphabet  and  the  intricacies  of 
the  Burmese  spelling-book,  to  form 
the  letters  on  his  black  board  with 
a  stone  answering  to  a  slate  pencil, 
and  snbseqaently  to  read  from  palm- 


leaf  manuscript  and  learn  by  heart 
the  passages  read.  The  text-books 
universally  used  are  the  series  of 
Pali  texts  (each  accompanied  by  a 
running  paraphrase  in  Burmese) 
which  form  the  substance  of  the 
Beedagat  or  Budhist  holy  scriptures. 
The  method  of  learning  is  almost 
exclusively  by  oral  repetition ;  even 
the  alphabet  is  learnt  by  the  class 
en  masse  following  a  leader  in  chorus, 
and  he  is  the  best  scholar  who  can 
repeat  by  heart,  or  rather  by  rote, 
the  longest  string  of  Pali  texts, 
though  even  the  paraphrase  in- 
tended to  translate  them  probably 
does  not  convey  to  his  mind  a  glim- 
mering of  the  sense. 

In  some  schools  has  been  added 
the  teaching  of  a  most  clumsy 
system  of  arithmetic  called  Badin, 
but  upon  this  the  strictest  orthodoxy 
has  always  looked  with  disfavour. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  we 
should  look  in  vain  among  the  most 
learned  of  the  monks  for  scholar- 
ship as  the  word  is  understood  in 
Europe.  Yet  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  find  among  the  cus- 
todians of  traditions  and  manu- 
scripts so  profoundly  interesting  to 
foreigners,  an  ignorance  of  the 
classic  language  of  their  own  scrip- 
tures so  complete  that  one  of  the 
most  venerable  and  distinguished  of 
the  hierarchy  could  gravely  and 
obstinately  contend  that  the  Pali 
language  has  no  aflinity  whatever 
with  Sanskrit ! 

But  if  the  learning  imparted  is 
meagre,  if  the  method  of  teaching 
is  cumbrous,  and  if  the  whole 
system  is  hampered  by  the  restric- 
tions of  the  monastic  rule,  yet  that 
the  entire  male  population  should 
have  been  systematically  taught  to 
read  and  write  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage is  a  distinction  among 
Oriental  nations  worthy  of  every 
honour.  And  when  we  look  to  the 
still  larger  benefits  conferred  by  the 
moral  training  thus  given  to  the 
nation — a  training  which  inculcates 
and  has  impressed  upon  the  national 
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character  such  precepts  as  self- 
denial,  honesty,  truthfulness,  obe- 
dience to  parents,  reverence  for  age, 
tenderness  to  animals  and  faithful- 
ness to  the  mari'iage  tie — when  we 
think  that  at  a  time  when  England 
was  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  without 
the  light  of  Christianity,  without 
even  a  thought  of  science  or  of 
literature,  this  lofty  morality  was 
already  preached  in  the  far  East, 
where  the  orderly  religious  house 
was  at  once  the  treasury  of  precious 
records  of  a  great  religion  and  the 
nursery  from  which  a  knowledge  of 
letters  was  disseminated  through, 
out  the  land ;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  the  exponents  of  this  teaching 
were  men  who  voluntarily  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  rigid  rule  of 
poverty  and  self-denial,  our  ad- 
miration leads  us  back  with  a  new 
and  genuine  veneration  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  wonderful  man  who 
headed  a  great  popular  movement, 
and  fi:om  whose  inspired  genius 
emanated  the  conception  which  has 
expanded  into  such  vast  proportions* 
The  foregoinj?  sketch  will  convey 
some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
two-fold  system  of  education  which 
was  found  in  Bnrmah  indigenous  to 
the  soil — a  system  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  endeared  to  the  hearts 
of  a  simple  people,  and  dignified 
with  the  accumulated  honour  of 
centuries — upon  which  it  was  pro- 
posed by  a  foreign  government  to 
base  new  plans  wliich,  without 
jarring  upon  all  that  was  hallowed 
by  time  and  association,  should  be 
capable  of  expansion  in  harmony 
with  modem  thought.  It  needed 
a  bold  hand  to  touch  a  £Eibrio  in 
every  way  so  sacred,  and  it  was 
with  nattu^  diffidence  but  with  a 
true  instinct,  as  the  event  has 
proved,  that  Sir  Arthur  Phayre 
took  the  first  tentative  steps,  by 
authorising  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution in  the  monasteries  of  Ban- 
goon  and  Moulmein  of  manuals  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  printed 
in  the  Burmese  language. 


It  must  be  premised  here  that 
for  many  years  Christian  mis8ion« 
aries,  both  from  Europe  and 
America,  had  been  at  work  among 
the  Burmese,  had  founded  the  first 
schools  conducted  on  the  methods 
of  the  West,  and — their  chief  title 
to  fame — ^had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  native  languages, 
and  both  translated  into  them  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  prepared 
manuals,  for  use  in  schools. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the 
officers  deputed  to  visit  the  monas* 
teries,  distribute  books,  and  explain 
the  intentions  of  the  GFovemment, 
was  considered  so  far  encouraging, 
that,  although  the  educational  au- 
thorities themselves  were  hopeless 
of  any  material  success,  more  active 
measures  were  resolved  upon.  The 
system  of  school  visitation  was  ex^ 
tended,  trustworthy  natives  being 
selected  for  the  duty,  and  the  Gkv. 
vemment  took  in  hand  the  printing 
of  text-books  in  the  vernacular. 

Special  popularity  has  been 
gained  by  the  publishing  for  the 
first  time  in  printed  form,  and  at  a 
low  price,  of  the  Pali  texts  in  most 
common  use.  An  edition  of  six 
texts,  with  the  usual  paraphrase, 
and  accompanied  by  a  glossary,  was 
eagerly  bought,  ten  thousand  copies 
being  sold  in  less  than  twelve 
months  from  its  issue.  A  manual 
of  arithmetic,  prepared  by  the 
American  Mission,  has  been  almost 
as  eagerly  welcomed,  the  superiority 
of  the  European  system  of  numbers 
being  universally  acknowledged^ 
even  by  the  most  conservative  of 
the  indigenous  teachers. 

Text-books  of  geography  have 
been  less  readily  accepted,  this 
being  a  science  which  at  the  outset 
overthrows  theories  of  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  universe 
which  are  closely  interwoven  with 
the  religious  traditions  of  the  Budi 
hist ;  but  even  to  the  introduction 
of  such  unorthodox  publications^ 
few  except  the  most  bigoted  of  the 
monks  offer  more  than  the  passive 
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resistance  of  a  confident  incredulity. 
The  readiest  ssJe  Has  naturally  been 
found  for  the  traditional  Pali 
texts,  and  for  the  series  of  classical 
tales,  hitherto  written  only  on  the 
palm-leaf,  which  record  the  various 
existences  of  Budha  or  Gaudama : 
and  the  presentation  in  a  cheap 
printed  form  of  these  classical 
works,  familiar  to  every  Burman, 
hut  associated  until  now  with  the 
labour  of  deciphering  the  palm-leaf 
manuscript,  is  a  boon  which  both 
the  religious  and  the  laity  have 
warmly  appreciated. 

While  the  instruments  of  teach- 
ing have  thus  been  multiplied,  a 
complete  system  has  been  organised 
for  the  encouragement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  indigenous  schools,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  main 
features. 

Fixed  standards  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  examination  of  pupils 
in  the  three  subjects  most  com- 
monly taught,  the  Burmese  lan- 
-guage,  the  Pali  language,  and 
arithmetic;  and  money  prizes,  vary- 
ing in  value  with  the  standard 
passed,  are  awarded  at  periodical 
■  examinations  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  difficulty  of  making 
such  offerings  to  the  monk  bound 
to  poverty,  is  overcome  either  by 
handing  over  the  amount  to  the  lay 
patron  of  the  monastery,  or  by  sub- 
stituting for  money  a  gift  of  books. 
The  prizes  for  the  Pali  language  are 
awanled  only  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  grammar,  or  for  an  intelligent 
translation  into  the  vernacular,  and 
thus  the  ancient  system  of  learning 
by  rote  is  actively  discouraged. 

A  certificate  is  gp:unted  with  each 
prize,  and  a  keen  competition  has 
by  this  means  been  called  forth 
among  rival  scholars  and  between 
rival  schools.  A  still  more  useful 
measure,  and  one  accepted  with  a 
no  less  surprising  readiness,  even 
by  the  monks,  has  been  the  attach- 
ment to  selected  schools  of  masters 
(natives  of  the  country)  trained  in 
-a  Government    school,    appointed 


and  salaried  by  Government,  ajid 
accustomed  to  European  methods 
of  teaching  and  school  management. 
Special  grants  of  public  money  are 
also  made  under  stated  conditions 
for  school  buildings,  and  for  ^1t)ooks 
or  school  apparatus,  and  the  English 
school-slate  and  printed  text-book 
are  already  widely  supplanting  the 
palm-leaf  manuscript  and  painted 
board  which  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  hundred  generations. 

The  effect  produced  by  these 
measures  has  been  as  rapid  as  it  is 
remarkable ;  and  while  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  existing  schools  has 
been  steadily  raised,  numerous  new 
schools  on  a  secular  basis  have  been 
established  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Government. 

Annual  competitive  examinataons 
are  now  held  at  the  head-quarters 
of  each  district,  at  which  special 
prizes  of  a  high  value  are  awarded 
to  the  best  scholar  of  the  year  in 
each  subject;  and  the  populariiy 
of  a  measure  which  thus  gauges  the 
merits  of  rival  schools  within  a 
fixed  area  is  attested  by  the  keen- 
ness of  the  rivalry,  and  the  genuine 
interest  shown  by  the  parents, 
friends,  and  teachers,  who  assemble 
on  these  occasions  from  far  and 
near,  to  watch  the  examination  and 
applaud  the  success  of  their  children. 

In  the  competition  so  excited  the 
lay  schools  have  shown  a  general 
superiority  to  the  monastic  schools, 
although  among  the  latter  also  are 
examples  of  the  best  type  of  indi- 
genous school.  From  the  last  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Education  De- 
partment we  learn  that,  though 
hardly  yet  fully  extended  to  the 
whole  province,  the  system  has 
secured  the  adherence  of  no  less 
than  874  monasteries  and  255  lay 
schools,  having  a  total  attendance 
of  33i00o  scholars. 

The  leaven  thus  introduced  into 
the  national  system  is  full  of  pro- 
mise for  the  future  of  this  rising 
province,  and  even  now  the  prac- 
tical fruits  of  the  plans  of  the  Go- 
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yemznent  are  not  insignificaiii,  when 
the  Inspector  of  Schools  can  report 
of  the  pupils  in  a  monastic  school, 
aided  by  a  Government  assistant 
master :  '  A  stiff  sum  in  compound 
proportion  was  worked  out  cor- 
rectly and  very  rapidly  by  about  a 
dozen  boys,  and  they  are  good  at 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.' 

The  phenomenon  here  presented 
is  moreover  without  example.  In 
Ceylon  the  same  monastic  order 
witnesses  to  the  same  relieious  be- 
lief, but  no  such  response  has  been 
given  as  in  Burmah  by  the  monkish 
schoolmaster  to  the  efforts  of  a 
foreign  Government  to  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  education. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  treat  of  the  general  work 
of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  forms  a  branch  of 
the  local  administration,  and  which 
provides  for  a  State  system  of 
English  and  Anglo«vemacular  edu* 
cation,  a  system  of  Gk)vemment 
scholarships,  and  of  grants-in-aid 
to  missionary  and  other  private 
schools;  which  re^^ulates  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  educa- 
tional books,  and  directs  the  course 
of  education  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. It  would  probably  excite 
surprise  in  many  to  learn  that  the 
English  Gh>vemment  expends  yearly 
in  this  remote  province  not  less  than 
2o,oooZ.  on  education  alone,  and 
such  readers  would  certainly  be 
astonished  to  find  in  Rangoon  and 
other  Burmese  towns  flourishing 
schools,  numbering  fix)m  two  to  lour 
hundred  pupils,  every  one  of  whom 
is  able  to  speak,  read^  and  write 
the  English  language.  Our  object 
here,  however,  has  been  to  indicate 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  educational  ladder,  or 
rather  to  the  ancient  foundation 
on  which  it  rests;  to  claim  at- 
tention for  the  field  here  laid  open 
for  the  study  of  the  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  living  organisation,  not 
only  of  an  ancient  educational  sys- 
tem, but  of  a  religion  which  pro- 


bably numbers  among  its  votaries, 
even  at  this  day,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  mankind  than  any  other. 

It  is  not  long  since  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  in  tracing  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  scholars  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  Budhist  religion* 
remarked  that  hardly  anything  had 
as  yet  been  done  for  exploring  the 
literature  of  Burmah  and  Siam, 
which  opened  a  promising  field  for 
anyone  ambitious  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Hodgson,  Csoma,  and 
Tumour ;  adding  that  next  to  Cey- 
lon— which  had  been  already  fully 
explored — Burmah  and  Siam  would 
seem  to  be  the  two  countries  most 
likely  to  yield  large  collections  of 
Pali  MSS.  The  Government  in 
Burmah  has,  indeed,  very  lately 
taken  this  subject  in  hand,  and 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  has  taken  steps 
to  search  the  monasteries,  and  to 
form  a  library  of  manuscripts  at 
Bangoon. 

But  when  both  Burmah  and 
Siam  have  been  made  to  deliver  u 
their  secrets,  and  as  complete  a  co 
lection  has  been  made  as  was  made 
by  Hodgson  in  Nepaul,  and  by 
Tumour  in  Ceylon,  there  will  stiu 
be  need  of  a  scholar  with  the  rare 
combination  of  qualifications  pos- 
sessed by  Bumouf  to  wade  througli 
the  mass,  and  separate  what  is 
valuable  from  what  is  worthless, 
with  health  and  leisure  for  the  task, 
and  aided  by  a  comprehensive  and 
critical  knowledge  of  many  Ian* 
guages,  by  inexhaustible  patience 
and  unwearied  industry,  by  a  single 
eye  to  historical  accuracy,  and  by 
the  modesty  which  is  seldom  sepa- 
rated from  a  sincere  love  of  truth. 
Such  men  are  rare  indeed. 

But  even  were  the  treasures 
which,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed, 
await  the  philologist  and  the  his- 
torian in  the  niches  of  Burmese 
monasteries,  to  prove  delusive, 
some  immediate  gain  may  still  be 
reaped  from  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  such  as  we  have  tried  to 
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sketch.  England  lias  learned 
many  new  lessons  from  her  Indian 
Empire,  which  has  largely  contri- 
buted to  that  breadth  of  mind 
whioh  less  and  less  regards  man- 
kind from  the  insular  point  of  view 
of  the  centuries  gone  by;  and  to 
the  lessons  so  learnt  the  province 
of  which  we  are  now  treating  has 
contributed  not  less  than  the  rest. 

In  the  monasteries  of  Burmah  we 
find  among  the  heirlooms  of  a  re- 
mote pasty  if  not  accurate  scholar- 
ship, if  not  even  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses of  history,  at  least  a  libe- 
rality of  spirit,  and  a  wide  tolerance, 
which  would  put  to  shame  many  a 
scholar  and  theologian  in  Europe. 

To  those  resident  in  the  country 
the  courteous  hospitality  of  the 
Budhist  monk  had  lon^  been  known, 
but  even  the  most  observant  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  the  genuine 
libenJity  which  has  thrown  open 
the  doors  of  the  monastery  to  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools, 
and  welcomed  without  jealousy  the 
graft  of  Western  scholarship  and 
science.  Nor  is  this  the  symptom 
of  any  cringing  to  the  secular  power. 
A  more  independent  people  than  the 
Burmese  does  not  exist,  and  the 
ingenuousness  which  has  astonished 
even  those  who  knew  them  best, 
springs,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  the 
same  enlightened  spirit  which  more 
than  twenty  centuries  ago  threw  off 
the  yoke  which  still  binds  India  in 
the  bonds  of  caste  and  founded  the 
Protestant  religion  of  Budhism. 

And  the  tenderness  with  which 
we  must  regard  so  venerable  a  foun- 
dation is  increased  still  further, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  certain 
decay  which,  after  so  long  and  useful 
a  life,  seems  to  threaten  the  monas- 


tic order  in  the  advent  of  Western 
civilisation.  Under  native  rule,  as 
we  have  said,  civil  and  religious 
institutions  formed  parts  of  a  com- 
mon national  life,  but  the  English 
Oovemment  of  India,  while  it  tole- 
rates every  form  of  religion,  can 
give  no  exclusive  support  to  any ; 
the  canons  and  decrees  for  oentn- 
ries  enforced  by  the  secular  arm 
are  now  powerless  to  bind  un- 
willing subjects,  and  already  the 
Budhist  camp  in  Burmah  is  split  into 
hostile  factions  which  threaten  to 
disorganise  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
structure. 

We  need  not  be  misled  by  senti- 
ment into  exalting  too  highly  the 
merits  of  the  monastic  school,  any 
more  than  into  over-admiration  of 
the  system  of  asceticism  to  which  it 
is  liiJced.  To  the  latter,  however, 
we  cannot  refuse  the  homage  due  to 
the  earliest  struggles  of  mankind 
against  the  powers  of  evil ;  and  in 
the  same  way,  although  we  read  in 
the  blue-books  of  to-day  that  judged 
by  the  easiest  modem  standards 
the  practical  results  of  the  indi-' 
genous  system  of  teaching  are 
miserably  poor,  and  that  as  educa- 
tional seminaries  the  majority  of 
the  monastic  schools  are  in  tiieir 
primitive  state  utterly  inefficient,, 
we  must  still  admire  the  temper 
which  at  this  date  prompts  an 
ancient  hierarchy  to  listen  impar- 
tially to  the  ambassadors  of  a 
strange  learning,  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  patient  perseve- 
rance which  in  this  comer  of  the 
Eastern  world  have  through  long 
years  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of 
letters  and  given  a  dignity  to  the 
teacher's  profession  for  which  wo 
hardly  find  a  parallel  in  history. 

P.    HOBDERN. 
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A  HOP  garden  with  the  pickers 
at  work  is  a  pretty  idyllic  sight, 
and  the  looker-on,  perhaps,  finds  his 
pleasure  enhanced  by  the  reflection 
that  many  of  those  he  sees  are 
having  an  *  outing  '  from  the  great 
smoky  city  where  they  live. 

The  spirit  of  gregarious  vaga- 
bondage is  more  noticeable  among 
the  lower  classes  in  London  than 
elsewhere.  The  number  of  cock- 
neys swayed  by  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing. Thousands  quit  the  metropolis 
for  the  neighbouring  counties 
during  the  hay-making  season. 
Other  thousands  leave  it  for  the 
corn  harvest.  Large  numbers  defer 
their  visit  until  the  potato  digging 
season  sets  in.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  multitude — not  less  than 
forty  thousand  strong  —  hastens 
down  to  the  Kentish  hop  fields 
dunng  the  month  of  September. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  these  various 
hordes,  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  rushed  into  the  country, 
of  the  delight  which  they  took  in 
gipsy  life,  and  of  their  perfect  in- 
difference for  the  time  being  to  all 
the  usages  and  conyentions  of  civi- 
lisation. I  had  heard,  in  fact,  that 
in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  but  parti- 
cularly in  Kent,  they  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  lived  almost  in  the 
condition  of  Hottentots.  I  deter- 
mined to  study  the  ways  of  the 
most  important  of  these  hordes 
of  metropolitan  vagabonds — the 
hop  pickers — in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  seemed  to  me  it  could 
be  studied  £iirly,  as  one  of  them- 
selves. I  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
down  to  Kent  in  one  of  the  trains 
set  apart  for  these  people,  to  work 
among  them  during  the  season,  to 
live  among  them  precisely  as  they 


lived — in  short,  to  see  everything 
connected  with  hop-picking  from 
a  picker's  point  of  view.  I  per- 
formed my  purpose. 

At  ten  minutes  past  twelve  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  September  7,  I 
entered  the  London  Bridge  station 
of  the  South-Eastem  Railway.  The 
hoppers'  train — fare  two  shillings — 
was  to  start  at  two  o'clock,  the 
travellers  being  at  liberty  to  get  out 
at  any  of  six  or  seven  stations, 
Tunbridge  the  last.  A  large  num- 
ber of  hoppers  were  in  the  station, 
and  they  continued  trooping  in 
until  the  train  started.  Most  of 
them  carried  a  few  cooking  utensils, 
and  many  of  them  bundles  of  bed- 
ding. There  were  men,  women, 
and  children — shoals  of  children,  of 
all  ages,  from  a  month  old  up- 
wards. 

The  experienced  hop-pickers 
travel  in  parties,  by  families  and 
groups  of  families.  Also,  people 
living  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
congregate  together,  and  travel 
to  the  same  destination.  This 
particular  train  was  to  bear  some 
hundreds  of  residents  in  the 
'  Borough  '  to  Maidstone ;  a  body 
from  Poplar  was  going  to  East 
Farleigh  ;  a  mass  from  Bermondsey 
was  bound  for  Wateringbury ;  one 
from  Shad  well  was  on  its  way  to 
Paddock  Wood. 

The  hopper  generally  returns  to 
the  farm  on  which  he  has  spent 
his  first  season.  Just  before  the 
picking  commences  he  writes  to 
the  farmer,  states  the  number  of 
his  party,  and  asks  for  a  certain 
number  of  *  bins.'  The  fiirmer  re- 
plies, and  thus  an  engagement  is 
formed  before  the  picker  with  his 
family  and  friends  leaves  London. 
In  many  instances  a  single  member 
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is  sent  forward  in  the  first  place 
to  see  how  matters  stand  on  the 
hop  gronnd,  and  the  remainder 
follow,  or  not,  according  to  his 
report.  New  hands  who  wish  to 
obtain  an  engagement  nsnally  attach 
themselves  to  one  of  these  parties 
before  they  start,  otherwise  their 
chance  of  employment  is  but  small. 
Still,  every  train  carries  individuals 
who  go  at  haphazard — people  for 
the  most  part  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  hop-picking — generally 
solitary  individuals.  The  writer 
was  one. 

The  gathering  at  the  station  was 
noisy.  *  Chaff '  was  continually  ex- 
changed on  all  sides.  It  was  good- 
humoured,  and  not  particularly 
offensive  to  unaccustomed  ears,  for 
which  latter  there  was  a  reason. 
The  mob  was  as  yet  under  the 
supervision  of  porters  and  police- 
men, but  the  moment  the  restraint 
was  removed  the  *  chaff'  changed 
character,  and  became  gross  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  so  in  the  train, 
and  so  it  continued  on  the  hop 
ground. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a 
London  mob  refrain  from  *  chaff.' 
Whatever  its  condition,  and  what- 
ever the  occasion,  it  is  always  the 
same.  The  half-famished  casuals 
*t  a  workhouse  door  on  a  wild  win- 
ter evening  *  chaff '  one  another, 
just  as  used  to  do  the  crowds  who 
assembled  to  witness  a  *  hanging,' 
or  those  who  still  gather  to  see  an 
illumination. 

Judging  from  appearances  one 
-would  have  set  down  the  whole 
crowd  as  belonging  to  the  lowest 
class — ^as  composed  of  the  scourings 
•of  the  slums.  No  greater  mistake 
•could  have  been  made.  Such  beings 
were  there,  and  too  many  of  them, 
but  they  were  far  from  forming  a 
majority.  I  was  soon  to  discover 
that  it  is  as  customary  with  work- 
ing families  of  comparative  respect- 
ability to  go  *  a  hopping '  in  Sep- 
tember as  it  is  for  members  of 
Another  section  of  society  to  go  to 


the  moors,  the  sea-side,  Switzerland, 
and  Norway,  and  for  similar  reasons 
— relaxation  and  health. 

I  was  to  find  also,  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  crowd  had 
another  motive  which  few  of  them 
cared  to  avow.  It  was  this — ^a 
hopping  expedition  afforded  ample 
scope  for  certain  indulgences  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  write  a  little 
later. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  hop-pickers 
caused  me  some  surprise.  Here 
were  scores  of  wives  who  carried 
with  them  the  whole  fiunily,  from 
the  baby  at  the  breast  to  the 
grown-up  son  and  daughter,  while 
the  husband  and  father  remained  at 
work  in  town. 

I  observed  a  number  of  youths 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  flitting 
through  the  crowd,  entreating 
some  one  to  take  them  with  them 
into  Kent,  and  offering  their  ser- 
vices in  return.  These  were  evi- 
dently runaways  from  home  at- 
tracted by  glowing  accounts  of  life 
at  the  hop-fields.  Most  of  them 
were  well  dressed  ;  and  the  greater 
number  obtained  their  wish,  for  a 
willing  lad  is  very  serviceable  in 
many  ways  to  a  grown-up  picker. 

Among   the  crowd  there  was  a 
sprinkling,  but  only  a  sprinkling, 
of  those  who  sought  the  hop-fiel& 
from    absolute    necessity.       There 
were  a  few  clerks  long  out  of  em- 
ployment, a  few  paupers  who  had 
just  discharged  themselves  from  the 
workhouse,  and  a  few  thieves  fresh 
from  prison  or  unfortunate  of  late 
in  their  profession.      I  took  some 
notice  of  these  people  in  Kent,  and 
found  that,  without  exception,  they 
were  altogether  useless  as  pickers. 
Some  of  them  had  not  even  per- 
severance enough  to  obtain  an  en- 
gagement,   and    the    others    were 
either  discharged   after   a   day    or 
two   as   worthless,   or   took  them- 
selves  off  in  a  brief  space  because 
altogether    incapable    of    sticking 
steadily  to  anything. 

There  was  another  class  of  hop- 
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pickers  that  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention.  It  consisted  of  males 
and  females,  mostly  young,  who 
had  formed  temporary  connections, 
and  who  were  going  down  to  Kent 
to  live  as  husband  and  wife  during 
the  hopping  month — to  separate  on 
their  return  to  town.  The  women 
were  machinists,  tailoresses,  and 
charwomen — with  a  very  few  of 
the  distinctly  disreputable.  The 
men  were  chiefly  skilled  mechanics 
who  had  given  up  lucrative  em- 
ployments for  a  month  of  Bohemian 
life. 

Unusual  precautions  had  been 
taken  by  the  railway  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  hop-pickers. 
The  band  of  porters  and  policemen 
on  duty  was  strengthened,  and  an 
oflice  for  the  issue  of  tickets  had 
been  constructed  of  stout  planks 
for  the  occasion.  Here,  however, 
there  was  less  tumult  and  bustling 
than  may  be  observed  any  day  at 
the  first-class  ticket  window  of  any 
station  previous  to  the  departure 
of  a  train.  There  was  plenty  of 
time,  and  the  mob  was  good  hu- 
moured and  on  its  best  behaviour. 
At  the  proper  hour  the  hoppers 
were  passed  through  a  narrow  door 
to  the  train  in  which  they  Were  to 
travel.  Here  they  gave  up  their 
tickets,  being  left  at  liberty  to  get 
out  at  any  of  the  stations  where  Sie 
train  was  to  stop. 

At  last,  after  a  delay  of  two 
hours,  which  however  were  by  no 
means  weary  hours  to  me — ^we  were 
in  motion.  All  this  time  the '  chafP,' 
of  which  I  have  already  made  men- 
tion, had  been  going  on;  but  the 
moment  we  were  clear  of  the  sta- 
tion it  developed  into  the  form 
which  it  was  to  retain  all  through 
the  hopping  season.  That  form 
was  coarser  and  far  bolder  in  ob- 
scenity and  filth  than  anything  of 
the  kind  that  had  ever  before  come 
under  my  notice.  The  most  naked 
terms  invented  by  prurience  and 
vice  were  used  6n  all  sides,  and,  I 
regret  to  write,  by  the  women  and 


girls  far  more  than  by  the  men  and 
boys.  It  was  peculiar  to  no  age. 
Over  and  over  again  have  I  heard 
children  of  five  and  six  apply  the 
same  horrible  epithets  to  their 
parents  that  the  latter  applied  to 
one  another  and  to  their  children 
in  their  anger.  But  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  say  more  of  this  pre- 
sently. It  had  one  effect  on  myself. 
I  had  intended  to  alight  at  Maid- 
stone with  the  mass  of  the  pickers, 
but  so  foul-mouthed  had  I  found 
them,  that  in  sheer  disgust  I  rode 
on  past  Maidstone  and  two  other 
stations — East  Farleigh  and  Water- 
ingbury.  By  the  time  the  last- 
mentioned  station  was  left  behind 
the  occupants  of  the  carriages  had 
become  few  and  very  quiet.  I  quitted 
the  train  at  Yalding  about  half-past 
four  in  the  morning. 

Hero  I  found  myself  in  a  predica- 
ment. I  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  hop  country,  and  nothing  of 
hop-picking.  I  asked  myself  how 
was  I  to  obtain  the  engagement  I 
wanted  ?  I  resolved  to  attach  my- 
self to  a  group  and  share  its  for- 
tunes. But  the  resolve  was  far 
more  easily  formed  than  carried  out. 
The  two  or  three  with  whom  I  left 
the  station  allowed  me  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  town  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  some  mile  and  a 
half  away  by  the  field  path.  On 
the  road,  however,  they  found  that 
I  was  altogether  new  to  the  busi- 
ness on  which  they  as  well  as  my- 
self were  bent,  and  with  that 
jealousy  of  intruders  on  their  pro- 
fession, which  marks  the  lowest 
class  everywhere,  gave  me  the  cold 
shoulder  so  unmistakably  that  I 
was  compelled  to  quit  them. 

There  was  nobody  stirring  at 
Yalding  when  I  passed  throagh 
the  town,  except  a  baker  intent  on 
doing  business  with  the  hoppers. 
From  him  I  learnt  that  few  hop 
-£Eu:iners  had  begun  picking  there, 
that  these  few  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  hands,  and  that  the 
remaining  farmers  would  not  qiqr&o 
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mence  before  the  following  Monday. 
He  recommended  me  to  try  East 
Farleigh,  and  designated  the  ronte, 
which  I  took.  By  the  time  I 
reached  this  place  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  I  should  never  obtain  an 
engagement  if  I  continued  to  search 
for  one  alone.  Here  and  there,  too, 
I  obtained  bits  of  information,  until 
by  about  twelve  o'clock  my  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  hop-picking 
was  tolerably  complete. 

At  East  Farleigh  I  sought  to 
obtain  employment  with  the  Messrs. 
Ellis,  the  largest  hop  farmers  in 
that  quarter — men  who  have  a  high 
and  well-deserved  reputation  with 
the  pickers.  They,  however,  like 
all  the  better  employers,  were  al- 
ready suflBciently  stocked  with 
hands,  who  presented  by  far  the 
best  appearance  of  any  company 
that  I  saw  in  Kent,  and  the  women 
were  neat  and  modest  looking. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Maidstone,  was 
a  hop  ground  avoided  by  all  good 
hop-pickers  on  account  of  the  evil 
repute  of  its  owner.  He  was 
especially  notorious  for  unjust 
'measure,'  a  term  to  be  explained 
hereafter.  Here  I  determined  to 
apply ;  but  even  here  there  was  no 
vacancy.  As  it  turned  out,  far 
more  pickers  than  were  wanted  had 
left  London  this  year  for  Kent,  the 
result  being  a  good  deal  of  misery. 
Some  scores  of  the  unemployed 
subsisted  on  alms  at  Maidstone  for 
a  week  or  more.  It  was  the  same 
elsewhere. 

At  this  place  I  picked  up  a  com- 
panion. He  was  a  Londoner  of 
a  type  that  I  did  not  like,  fiill  of 
the  superficial  sharpness  of  your 
low  cockney,  with  gait,  features, 
tone,  and  expression,  all  bespeaking 
the  picaroon.  He  had  walked  from 
London,  like  many  another,  spend- 
ing two  days  and  a  night  in  the 
journey.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count he  was  an  experienced  picker. 
I  proposed  that  we  should  try  for- 
time  together.    Hie  assented,  infln- 


enced  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  I 
had  some  food  and  the  means  of 
procuring  more,  while  he  was  alto- 
gether destitute. 

I  saw  no  danger  in  this  conw 
panionship.  I  was  the  stronger 
man ;  knew  how  to  take  care  of  my- 
self in  rough  company  ;  was  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  tempted  into  devious 
courses  by  such  a  person  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  felt  in  a  few  minutes 
that  I  had  acquired  a  moral  suprem- 
acy over  him.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  determined  to  watch  him 
closely  and  to  interrupt  him  very 
quickly  and  decidedly  should  he 
venture  to  attempt  any  ugly  prac^ 
tice.  He  would  be  useful  in  ena- 
bling me  to  obtain  an  engagement. 
I  would  deal  with  him  afterwards 
as  he  deserved. 

It  was  now  a  little  past  noon.  I 
proposed  that  we  should  try  another 
quarter.  A  few  queries  were  put 
to  passengers,  who  suggested  as 
the  most  likely — Sutton  Valence — 
one  of  four  or  five  Suttons  that  lie 
in  a  circle  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Maidstone,  and  eight  from  where 
we  stood.  My  comrade  would  have 
preferred  waiting  in  Maidstone  the 
chance  of  an  employer  seeking 
hands,  but  of  this  I  would  not  hear. 
He  was  a  choice  sample  of  the  list- 
less, wait-for-something-tuming-up 
loungers  who  haunt  the  street 
comers  of  the  lower  quarters  of 
London. 

We  started  at  onoe,  passing 
through  Maidstone.  Here  my  com- 
panion was  recognised,  and  hailed 
by  one  of  a  group  that  sat  on  a  door 
step.  It  was  a  group  so  charac- 
teristic of  hop-picking  that  I  must 
describe  it.  It  consisted  of  two 
women,  two  girls,  and  three 
babies.  One  of  the  women,  about 
thirty,  was  dissipated-looking  and 
dirty,  and  her  baby,  about  eight 
months  old,  a  poor,  withered-look- 
ing, sickly  thing.  This  woman 
was  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  led  a  disreputable  life  in  Lotk- 
don ;    she    was    going    to  Sutton 
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Valence,  wKither  some  relatives  and 
acquaintances  had  preceded  her. 
The  other  was  a  younger  woman, 
some  twenty-four  or  thereabouts, 
and  of  a  very  different  type.  She 
was  neat,  well-dressed,  well- 
nourished,  and  modest.  With  her 
were  her  children,  one  three  years 
old,  the  other  a  baby  bom  only 
twenty-four  days  before !  But 
babies  as  young  were  not  unusual 
on  the  hop  farms.  I  saw  several. 
With  this  woman  was  her  sister,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  and  another  girl  of 
twelve,  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bour, whose  fare  she  had  paid,  and 
whom  she  was  to  maintain  during 
the  hop-picking,  to  whoso  ser- 
vices therefore  she  had  acquired  a 
right.  Besides  the  children,  the 
younger  woman  had  a  bag  of  bed- 
ding, which  was  not  a  light  one, 
and  a  set  of  cooking  utensils. 
These  things  the  party  had  carried 
from  the  railway  station,  about 
half  a  mile.  They  were  sitting  in 
a  helpless,  hopeless  state,  when  we 
happened  to  pass.  Neither  of  the 
women  had  any  money,  and  how 
they  were  to  reach  their  destination 
was  more  than  they  could  say. 
Our  arrival,  however,  released 
them  from  their  diflBculty.  My 
companion  and  myself  carried  the 
bedding  and  the  child  of  three  to 
Sutton.  I  must  allow  that  it  was 
about  the  weariest  walk  I  ever 
had. 

On  the  way  I  had  another  speci- 
men of  the  female  hop-picker's 
tongue.  The  coarser  woman 
'  chaffed  '  every  man  she  met  in  the 
grossest  manner,  and  was  imitated 
by  the  girls,  but  the  younger  woman 
never  joined  in  the  ribaldry.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  had  left  hus- 
bands at  work  in  London,  and  was 
on  her  way  to  join  her  parents,  who 
had  left  town  a  few  days  before. 

Our  destination  was  reached  at 
last.  Here,  and  at  three  or  four 
other  places  in  the  same  quarter, 
my  companion  and  myself  applied 
in  vain  for  employment.      He  was 


altogether  dispirited,  and  would 
have  abandoned  the  search  long 
before  had  he  been  alone ;  I,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  succeed, 
and  bore  down  his  opposition. 

At  last,  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  we  were  both 
thoroughly  worn  out,  we  obtained 
an  engagement  at  East  Sutton.  On 
this  particular  farm  picking  had 
commenced  the  Monday  before. 
But  the  owner,  like  most  owners  in 
that  quarter,  had  a  bad  repute  as 
an  employer.  Indeed,  many  of  hia 
hoppers  had  *  struck '  on  the  Wed- 
nesday before,  and  the  vacancies 
had  not  been  filled  up,  and  here, 
therefore,  every  applicant  was  gladly 
received. 

Work  being  over  for  the  day,  we 
were  directed  to  the  *  encampment,* 
or  '  hop  houses,'  as  are  termed  the 
lodgings  which  the  hop  farmer  is 
required  to  provide  for  his  hands. 
These  were  situated  in  a  large  pas- 
ture field,  and  consisted  of  every 
sort  of  structure  used  by  hop  farm- 
ers. There  were  three  barn- like 
structures.  Two  of  them  were  of 
two  storeys  each,  the  lower  storey 
being  of  brick,  and  the  upper,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gables,  of 
wood.  The  lower  storeys  were 
divided  into  compartments,  each 
having  a  door  of  its  own  width  and 
length,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  window.  The  doors  being  shut 
at  night,  rendered  them  oppres- 
sively hot  during  the  first  weeks  of 
September.  Each  compartment 
was  intended  for  the  occupation  of 
a  single  family.  The  upper  storey 
of  the  *  hop  house '  formed  one 
large  room,  and  was  reached  by  a 
ladder  from  the  outside.  It  also 
was  occupied  by  famiUes.  Next  to 
the  *  hop  houses  '  were  the  *  straw 
huts,'  of  which  there  were  three. 
These  were  long,  low  structures, 
with  a  framework  of  hurdles  of  the 
kind  used  for  sheep  pens.  Five 
hurdles  planted  in  a  line,  some 
eighteen  inches  deep  in  the  ground, 
formed  a  side.     The  roof  was  aluo 
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of  hurdles,  supported  on  the  sides, 
and  meeting  at  an  angle  at  the  top. 
It  was  thatched  with  straw,  and  the 
sides  were  filled  in  with  the  same 
material.  The  ends  were  closed 
with  canvas,  stretched  on  a  light 
framework.  Each  end  had  a  rude 
door,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
close  tightly.  In  consequence  there 
was  a  draught  through,  which  kept 
the  places  healthy,  but  rendered 
them  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
during  the  colder  nights.  Besides 
the  *  hop  houses  '  and  *  straw  hnts,' 
there  were  a  number  of  tents,  well 
constructed,  and  properly  pitched 
with  one  exception — there  was  no 
trench  round  any  of  them. 

All  these  places — *hop  honses,' 
'straw  huts,'  and  tents  —  were 
littered  with  straw  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  On  this 
straw  those  who  had  bedding  spread 
it;  and  those  who  had  none — as 
the  writer — slept  in  their  clothes, 
taking  off  nothing  but  their  boots 
and  using  their  coats  as  blankets. 
There  were  others  who  borrowed 
pokes,  or  hop  sacks,  without  leave, 
mto  which  they  crept  at  night  in 
puris  naturalihus,  and  then  buried 
themselves  in  the  straw. 

There  was  what  was  called  a 
cooking  house — a  low  building  with 
large  doors  at  each  end,  containing 
eight  huge  fireplaces.  There  were 
fireplaces  too  at  the  ends  of  the  hop 
houses.  These,  however,  were  by 
no  means  sufficient ;  so  the  company 
lit  half  a  dozen  other  fires  every 
night  and  morning  in  vai*ious  parte 
of  the  encampment,  suspending 
their  kettles  from  sticks.  These 
fires  in  the  open  gave  the  field  a 
romantic  appearance  as  the  evening 
darkened,  with  the  dark  figures 
flitting  round  them  in  the  red 
glare. 

The  hop  farmer  provided  fuel  in 
the  shape  of  faggots  and  small  coal. 
As  to  other  accommodation,  there 
was  little  or  none.  The  only  pro- 
vision for  washing  was  a  small 
square    cistern  about  two  feet  in 


diameter,  through  which  a  thread 
of  water  ran.  The  BnT&x^  was  at 
least  a  foot  below  the  bank,  and  not 
to  be  reached  without  kneeling. 
In  a  day  or  two  a  scum  of  soap  and 
filth  gathered  upon  the  water  and 
thickened  hourly.  The  majority 
of  the  pickers  therefore,  myself 
being  one,  avoided  '  the  well '  as 
the  place  was  called,  and  went  to 
various  convenient  spots  in  the 
course  of  a  small  stream  which  ran 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  encampment.  Water  for  drink- 
ing  and  cooking  had  to  be  brought 
from  Sutton  Valence,  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  or  from  thohopfiarmer's 
house,  nearly  as  remote.  There  were 
wells  much  nearer — one  for  each 
group  of  cottagers ;  but  these  the 
cottagoi'S  kept  locked  during  the 
hop-picking.  The  latrines  were 
shamefully  inadequate  and  always 
in  a  disgusting  state. 

Such  was  the  encampment  in 
which  with  more  than  a  hundred 
others,  I  lived  for  three  ^weeks. 
There  were  a  few  better  and  a  great 
many  much  worse. 

I  have  stated  that  the  *  hop 
houses  *  were  appropriated  to 
families.  So  was  one  of  the  *  straw 
huts.'  Another  straw  hut  was 
tenanted  by  single  men ;  here  I 
slept.  The  third  was  occupied  by 
families,  single  men  and  single 
women  indiscriminately.  One  or 
two  of  the  tents  held  a  family 
apiece;  the  remainder  were  filled 
as  the  third  hut. 

In  one  tent  then^  were  five  men 
and  one  single  woman.  This 
woman  was  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  encampment.  She  was  not  more 
then  twenty-seven,  and  in  other 
days  and  different  circumstances  she 
must  have  been  beautiful.  Her 
beauty,  however,  was  of  the  most 
sensuous  type.  Slightly  under  the 
middle  height ;  long  curling  brown 
hair  and  plenty  of  it;  round  and 
rather  large  head ;  regular  features 
of  the  Greek  type  ;  rich  dark  olive 
complexion ;  figure  as  ftdl  as  oon«- 
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sisted  with  grace ;  carriage  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  any 
ball-room.  Such  was  the  person 
of  *  Ellen,'  the  only  name  by  which 
she  was  known.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  been  highly  educated. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  cultivated, 
her  language  choice,  and  now  and 
then  a  French  or  an  Italian  phrase 
would  slip  from  her  tongue.  There 
was  a  slight  remnant  of  old  taste 
in  her  dress  and  of  old  modesty  in 
her  manners.  Her  complexion  was 
just  beginning  to  show  the  first 
trace  of  fading,  and  her  features 
and  figure  were  on  the  verge  of 
that  expansion  which  is  called 
bloatedness.  In  a  very  little  time 
Ellen's  beauty  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  She  occupied  her  tent  by 
])roference,  a  thing  she  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  or  excuse.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  times  when 
slie  made  a  boast  of  it.  She  drank 
deeply  and  with  everyone  who 
would  invite  her,  but  she  was  never 
drunk  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word ;  she  only  became 
communicative — revoltingly  so  to 
anyone  save  an  habitual  hop-picker. 

'  The  only  difference  between 
women,'  she  would  say  with  bitter 
emphasis,  *  is  that  some  are  more 
cunning  and  hypocritical  than 
others.  I  am  one  of  the  bold  ones. 
I  do  not  care  the  value  of  a  pin 
what  the  world  thinks  of  me.  My 
own  sex  I  know  and  despise  ;  with 
the  other  sex  I  can  do  as  I  please, 
and  mean  to  do  as  I  please,  so  long 
as  my  good  looks  and  my  youth 
shall  last.'  '  And  then  ? '  '  Suffi- 
cient to  the  morrow  is  the  evil 
thereof.  I  live  only  for  the  present, 
and  never  bother  my  head  about  the 
future.  And  pray  am  I  to  be  blamed 
for  my  way  of  thinking  and  acting  ? 
I  did  not  make  myself.' 

I  describe  Ellen  because  she  is  a 
representative  woman.  The  class 
to  which  she  belongs  is  not  indeed 
a  large  one,  but  it  is  a  class,  and  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  one.  In  the 
course  of  wide  experience  I  have  met 


various  specimens.    I  may  state  for 
the  benefit  of  the  anthropologist, 
that,  in  person,  they  were  all  caflt 
in  the  same  mould ;  they  had  heads 
of  similar  shape,  similar  features, 
and  complexion,   the    like    figure, 
and  the  same  temperament.     Sin* 
gularly  enough,  every  one  of  them 
was  accustomed  to  pronounce  the 
same  opinion  of  her  sex  as  Ellen. 
The  career  of  these  women,  so  far 
as  I  observed  it,  was  invariably  the 
same :  a  youth  of  wild  indulgence, 
a  maturity  wherein  indulgence  and 
interest  were  equally  sought,  men 
being  victimised  and  women  led  to 
their  ruin  without  the  smallest  com^- 
punction,  and  in  most  cases  with 
exceeding  skill,  just  to  gratify  the- 
selfishness  of  the  terrible  creature  ^ 
and  a  decline  equally  grasping  and 
ascetic.    Such  women  as  Ellen,  pro- 
viding their  constitutions   remain 
unsapped    by   early    excesses,    not 
seldom  pass  their  later  years  in  ease 
and  ostentatious  piety. 

I  was  so  tired  that  I  entered  the 
hut  designated  for  my  lodging  with 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness,  and  throw- 
ing  myself  on  the  straw  fell  at  once 
into  a  sound  sleep,  which  continued 
unbroken  till  morning.  Koused  by 
the  bustle  of  my  fellow  lodgers,  I 
'  shook  myself  together,'  as  one  of 
them  recommended,  and  went  in 
search  of  a  lavatory,  which  I  found 
in  a  neighbouring  ditch,  being  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  locality, 
and  therefore  unaware  of  tho  ex- 
istence of  the  stream  already  men- 
tioned. The  *  well '  I  had  seen  to- 
shrink  from  the  night  before. 

I  was  up  betimes  at  the  picking^ 
ground,  half  an  hour  or  more  before 
the  signal  was  given  for  work.  A 
very  primitive  sort  of  signal  it  was, 
made  by  a  man  grunting  hoarsely — 
nobody  could  call  it  blowing — 
through  a  cow's  horn.  I  have 
heard  many  queer  sounds  in  my 
time,  but  that  was  about  the  most 
ludicrously  inartistic  that  ever  puz- 
zled my  ears.  In  comparison  the 
bray  of  a  donkey  is  harmony  itself. 
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And  jet  I  was  gravely  informed 
that  this  same  signal  is  in  all  re- 
spects identical  with  the  one  with 
which  Hengist  was  accustomed  to 
urge  his  followers  in  the  battle,  and 
dear,  therefore,  to  all  true  Kentish 
yeomen. 

Here  I  may  sketch  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  hop  field  in  September, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
have  never  seen  one.  The  hop 
poles  are  planted  in  long  straight 
rows,  reaching  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other.  These  poles  are 
abont  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  of 
two  sorts,  the  light  and  the  heavy. 
The  lighter  poles  are  planted  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  heavier  by 
twos.  The  rows  stand  abont  four 
feet  apart;  the  groups  of  poles  in 
each  row  about  three.  Thus  the 
field  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  a  number  of  long  straight  ave- 
nues.  The  hop  plant,  a  creeper, 
climbs  each  pole  with  three  or  four 
stems,  from  which  depend  a  num- 
ber of  short  branches,  thickly  co- 
vered with  dark  green  leaves. 
The  hops  grow  chiefly  at  the  top 
of  the  pole,  whence  they  hang  in 
bunches — ^yellow  or  russet,  accord- 
ing to  their  ripeness,  and  often  of 
such  weight  as  to  bend  the  poles. 
These  bunches  diminish  in  number, 
weight,  and  value  towards  the  base 
of  the  pole,  where  the  plant  is 
leafiest.  The  foliage  of  the  hop 
£eld  is  pleasant  enough  to  the  eye ; 
bat  when  the  novelty  wears  ofi*,  as 
it  soon  does,  one  feels  all  the  tame- 
ness,  monotony,  and  formality  of 
the  arrangement. 

The  picking  is  done  in  this  way : 
The  hop  grower  provides  a  number 
of  *  bins/  ten  to  sixty  or  more, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his 
farm ;  the  time  spent  in  pick- 
ing everywhere  being  about  tho 
same,  three  weeks  to  a  month, 
whether  the  farm  be  large  or  small. 
The  '  bin '  consists  of  a  light  wooden 
framework,  aboat  eight  feet  in 
length,  which  opens  and  shuts  like 
what  is  called  a  scissors  bedstead. 


To  this  is  fastened  ^the  *bin  cloth,* 
which,  when  the  bin  is  pitched  and 
opened,  forms  the  receptacle  into 
which  the  hops  are  picked,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  twenty-six  to 
thirty  bushels.  Each  bin  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  piece  of 
canvas  fikstened  to  the  bottom  and 
sides,  and  is  worked  by  two  grown- 
up pickers,  who  may  be  assisted  by 
children.  The  poles  are  laid  across 
the  bin,  and  the  hops  picked  in 
as  fast  as  the  skill  of  the  picker 
will  allow,  and  with  as  little  ad- 
mixture of  leaf  as  possible.  The 
perfection  of  hop-picking  is  to  be 
quick  and  clean.  Much  time  is  lost 
by  picking  too  carefully,  and  at 
least  as  much  by  rough  picking, 
for  the  superfluous  leaves  have 
always  to  be  sifted  from  the  crops 
previous  to  every  *  measure.*  This 
is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  most  trying  to  new 
hands. 

Besides  the  pickers,  there  are  the 
*pole  pullers,' or  *  bin  men.*  The 
common  proportion  is  one  puller  to 
every  five  bins,  but  grinding  farmers 
break  the  rule  as  often  as  they  can 
in  their  own  favour,  and  add 
another  bin.  The  pickers  are  paid 
by  the  bushel ;  the  pole  puller 
receives  a  fixed  daily  wage.  He 
has  the  command  of  the  company 
for  which  he  pulls,  and  may  employ 
his  spare  time  in  picking  with  his 
wife  or  a  friend. 

The  companies  are  so  arranged  in 
the  field  as  to  remain  stationary  for 
a  day.  A  certain  number  of  poles 
before  and  behind  him  is  assigned 
to  each  picker.  Should  he  be  slow, 
the  quicker  hands  of  the  company 
take  his  poles  as  they  finish  their 
own. 

The  poles  vary  in  worth  ;  some 
bear  few  leaves  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  hops;  others  abound  in 
leaves,  among  which  the  hops  have 
to  be  sought  at  much  loss  of  time  ; 
in  many  cases  the  hops  are  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  picking — 
that  ir,  to  the  picker.     In  conse- 
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quence,  there  is  always  a  good  deal 
of  sliarp  practice  and  squabbling, 
and  now  and  then  some  serions 
fighting  about  the  poles. 

The  rate  per  bushel  at  which  the 
pickers  arc  paid  is  fixed  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  hops  in  the 
various  fields  of  the  farm.  The 
smallest  hops  are  paid  for  at  a 
shilling  for  four  bushels,  the  largest 
at  a  shilling  for  six,  the  medium  at 
five  to  the  shilling. 

On  this  particular  farm,  as  on 
most  others  in  the  vicinity,  the 
price  was  six  to  the  shilling  all 
round.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  poles  being  leafy,  and  most  of 
the  hops  small,  few  pickers  made 
more  than  eighteen  pence  a  day,  the 
average  of  the  writer.  Many  did 
not  average  more  than  a  shilling. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  superabund- 
ance of  hands  had  lowered  the  rate 
of  wages. 

It  is  the  custom  on  the  hop  farms 
to  make  the  pickers  daily  advances 
of  subsistence  money — in  pickers' 
phrase,  *  a  sub ' — of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  earned.  Should 
the  picker  leave  the  farm  before 
the  close  of  the  picking  he  forfeits 
the  remainder,  as  in  this  case  it  is 
the  rule  to  estimate  his  earnings 
at  *  twelve  a  shilling  all  round ' — a 
method  of  counting  which  always 
brings  him  in  a  debtor  to  the  hop 
farmer. 

The  hops  are  measured  and  the 
bins  cleared  four  times  a  day — 
twice  in  the  morning,  and  twice  in 
the  afternoon.  Here  lies  the  great 
grievance  of  the  picker.  The  mea- 
surers are  natives  of  the  locality, 
men  constantly  employed  on  the 
farm,  and  having,  therefore,  interests 
in  common  with  their  employer. 
On  the  majority  of  farms  they  are 
accused  of  measuring  against  the 
picker,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
wuth  truth.  Where  I  worked  it  was 
asserted  that  the  farmer  had  nine 
bushels  to  the  shilling  instead  of 
six,  which  meant  that  his  system  of 


measuring  defrauded  the  pickers  of 
one-third  of  their  earnings.  It  was 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  hop- 
pickers  to  redress  this  in  a  legal 
way.  They  had  no  means  of  telling 
the  employer,  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  their  complaints ;  they 
were  looked  upon,  in  fact,  as 
pariahs,  outcasts,  creatures  in- 
finitely beneath  the  native  in  all 
things,  objects  of  contempt,  and 
fit  to  be  victimised  by  every- 
body dwelling  in  the  county  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  The 
hop  farmers  ground  them  down,  and 
the  local  shopkeepers  imposed  upon 
them  in  every  way,  as  I  saw  and 
experienced.  For  instance,  I  once 
had  a  pennyworth  of  bread  weighed 
out  so  ridiculously  small  that  I  had 
it  weighed  again  immediately,  and 
found  it  exactly  three  ounces.  I  kept 
the  morsel  for  days  as  a  specimen 
of  the  trading  morality  of  Sutton 
Valence.  It  was  the  same  in  all 
things — over-charge,  under-weight, 
and  adulteration  were  universal  for 
the  hop-picker.  And  yet  Sutton 
Valence  is  evidently  a  pious  place. 
Not  a  single  shop  door  opens  there- 
in on  the  Sunday.  Everybody  goes 
to  church,  and,  as  I  proved  more 
than  once,  the  meanest  dweller  in 
the  place  is  quite  prepared  to  treat 
the  benighted  hop-picker  to  any 
quantity  of  text  and  cant. 

A  number  of  pickers  attempted 
to  rectify  the  wrong  practised  on 
them  by  the  measurers  in  their  own 
way.  As  fast  as  they  were  measured 
out,  the  hops  were  poured  into 
'  pokes,'  or  sacks,  containing  eight 
or  ten  bushels  each.  There  was  no 
system  used  in  the  removal  of  these 
sacks.  In  consequence  a  number  of 
them  would  be  secreted  at  every 
measuring  time,  and  their  contents 
poured  back  into  three  or  four  bins 
the  moment  the  measurers  turned 
their  backs.  This  trick  was  prac- 
tised exclusively  by  pole  pullers 
who  had  -wives  and  families.  The 
result  was  to  cause  still  forther 
over-measure   against  the   ^ickes»* 
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For  the  hops  were  dried  imme- 
diately after  removal  from  the 
groTind,  then  weighed,  and  as  the 
farmer  knew  to  an  ounce  what  a 
dry  bushel  of  hops  should  weigh, 
the  deficiency  was  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  the  measurers  were 
directed  to  make  it  up  next  mea- 
sure. 

None  of  the  pickers  could  help 
seeing  what  the   pole  pullers  did, 
and  so  long  as  it  appeared  to  them 
merely  cheating  the  .  employer,  it 
met    with    their    warm    approval. 
In   a   day  or   two   the    real    facts 
were    laid    before    them,    and    an 
attempt   made   to  induce  them   to 
stop  the  cheating  in  their  own  in- 
terests, and  by  their  own  influence, 
without  resorting  to  the  employer. 
They  were    shown   that  by  acting 
thus  they  would   deprive  the  em- 
ployer of  all  excuse  for  over  mea- 
sure,  and   make    their    own    case 
against  him  too  strong  to  be  dis- 
regarded.     It  was   useless ;    there 
was  neither  manliness  enough  nor 
honesty  enough   among    them  for 
such  a  course.    Nevertheless,  cheat- 
ing was    stopped,    but   in   charac- 
teristic sneaking  fashion.     Within 
three  days  some  threescore  separate 
informations  of  what  was  going  on 
were  conveyed  to  the  farm  bailiff. 
In  consequence  a   watch   wa,s    set 
on  one  of  the  cheats — a  fellow  whose 
bullying,  rapacity,  and  general  un- 
Bcrupulousness   had   rendered    him 
universally     disliked — a     veritable 
object  of  detestation  to  the  females 
of  his  own  bins.     He  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  turned  off  the  ground 
at  short  notice.     Ere  he  departed, 
however,  the  scoundrel — a  mongrel 
Irishman,  who   denied   that   there 
was  anything  Irish  in  him — gave 
the  pickers  another  specimen  of  his 
quality.     Finding  it  vain  to-  deny 
his  offence,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
companions   in  misfortune  by   de- 
nouncing    half-a-dozen    others   by 
name  as  just  as  bad  as  himself.     In 
return    for     this    I    suspect    that 
hj  this  time  Mr.  Michael   C.    has 


received  what  a  good  many — quite 
capable  of  being  as  good  as  their 
word— promised  him  on  their  return 
to  town,  '  a  skinful  of  sore  bones.' 
This  incident  stopped  the  cheating 
of  the  employer  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  but  it  caused  no  change  in 
over-measurement. 

On  the  very  first  day  I  lost  my 
temporary  companion.  We  were 
placed  at  bins  in  different  parts  of 
the  field.  I,  of  course,  made  no 
great  figure  as  a  picker  the  first 
day ;  but  he  was  so  conspicuously  and 
hopelessly  inefficient  that  he  was 
discharged  before  the  day  was  over, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

The   work   was   not   heavy   and 
required    no     particular    attention 
from  the  pickers,  who  were  there- 
fore at  liberty  to  indulge  in  their 
favourite  amusement,  '  chaffing,'  to 
the  top  of  their  bent.     The  thing 
went  on  endlessly  and  everywhere, 
and  precisely  as  it  had  gone  on  in 
the  train.     After  a  few  hours*  ex- 
perience, I  began  to  perceive  that 
not  one  of  them  attached  any  par- 
ticular   meaning    to    the    horrible 
expressions     they     poured     forth. 
They  used  them  because  they  had 
been    dinned    in    their    ears  from 
infancy.     In  their  view  there  could 
be  no   earnestness  in  an  assertion 
which    was    not    strengthened   by 
blasphemous  adjectives   and   inter- 
jections.    In  consequence  the  lie  of 
a  cockney  may  always  be  detected 
by    the    increased   energy    of    the 
phrases  which  recommend  it  to  at- 
tention.     It    is    much    the    same 
with  obscene  expressions.        They 
are   so   habitually  used   that   they 
cease  to  awaken  any  sharp  sense  of 
their  meaning  in   those  who  use  or 
hear   them.      They  excite   no  dis- 
gust    or     other    feeling    in    those 
accustomed  to  them.     When  a  low- 
bred cockney  is  deliberately  filthy, 
he    resorts    to     ambiguous    terms 
utterly  unintelligible  to  an  outsider. 
All  day  long  I  heard  phrases  ronnd 
me  perfectly  innocent  as  far  as  the 
words  went,  and  perfectly  nnmean* 
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ing  in  the  literal  sense,  but  for  all 
that  having  a  meaning  which 
might  be  surmised  from  the  ges- 
tures of  those  who  employed  them. 
Three  days  in  the  hop  field  went 
farther  towards  teaching  me  to  un- 
derstand parts  of  Rabelais  than  all 
the  remarks  of  his  commentators. 

There  was  plenty  of  gross  conduct 
to  match  the  gross  language.  Self 
was  the  first,  almost  the  sole  con- 
sideration, from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest.  The  grosser  self — the  body 
with  its  appetites — the  gratification 
of  the  senses  was  all  they  cared  for. 
Parents  were  everlastingly  minis- 
tering to  self  by  tyrannising  over 
their  children.  And  the  children 
were  as  everlastingly  doing  the  same 
thing  by  rebelling  against  their 
parents.  The  oaths  and  the  ugly 
epithets  that  the  one  flung  at  the 
other  were  invariably  returned,  and 
nobody  seemed  surprised.  Self  was 
everywhere,  stealing,  cheating,  ly- 
ing, drinking,  indulging.  These 
people  were  specimens  of  their 
class — of  the  mob  of  the  large 
town.  They  are  the  generation 
trained  by  the  voluntary  system  of 
education ;  what  sort  of  a  generation 
will  the  School  Board  give  us  ? 

My  bin  companion,  a  young  girl  of 
nineteen,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  her 
class,  no  worse  than  her  neighbours 
in  conduct,  quite  as  honest  as  the 
best  of  them,  and  at  least  as  modest, 
which  however  is  saying  very  little. 
A  resident  in  the  *  Borough,*  when 
in  town  she  found  employment  in  a 
large  factory,  with  some  hundreds 
of  other  girls,  her  wages  averaging 
about  twelve  shillings  a  week. 
There  are  many  such  factories  in 
and  about  London,  and  their  effect  on 
the  weaker  sex  was  well  exemplified 
in  *  Joanna.'  The  woman  loses  all 
that  makes  her  woman ;  she  becomes 
hard,  coarse,  and  sensual ;  she  cares 
little  for  family  ties  of  any  kind ; 
she  is  ready  to  form  a  loose  connec- 
tion at  a  moment's  notice,  and  as 
ready  to  cast  it  off ;  she  is  incapable 
of  lasting   affection ;    her   dealings 


with  the  opposite  sex  are  regulated 
by  mere  interest  aad  animal  im- 
pulse, and  thanks  to  people  whom 
I  need  not  name  she  has  learnt  to 
follow  her  grosser  inclinations  with 
impunity. 

The  male  pickers,  as  the  females, 
were  fair  examples  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  were 
cunning,  utterly  unscrupulous,  sel- 
fish, cruel  when  there  was  a  chance 
of  being  cruel  with  safety,  and 
cowardly  except  when  in  gangs. 
One  evening  I  was  returning  from 
the  village  about  nine  o'clock.  At 
a  lonely  part  of  the  road  I  heard  a 
woman  screaming  *  Murder  ! '  some 
distance  in  front.  I  shouted  in 
return  to  alarm  her  assailant,  and 
ran  forward.  At  a  turn  of  the 
road  I  came  upon  a  group  of  fellows, 
most  of  them  armed  with  thick 
sticks,  standing  stock  still,  listening 
to  the  screams,  and  peering  into 
the  gloom.  I  could  not  help  address- 
ing a  few  strong  remarks  to  them. 
They  made  no  reply,  but  seeing  me 
running,  ran  too,  keeping  well  be- 
hind, however.  As  it  happened,  the 
noise  Avas  over  before  we  arrived, 
though  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise. A  pair  had  been  struggling 
in  the  hedge,  Avhile  half  a  dozen 
women  looked  on.  '  Oh,  masters !  * 
said  one  of  the  latter,  *  please  don't 
interfere;  it's  only  a  man's  been 
a-beating  his  wife  about  a  penny- 
worth of  tobacco.'  Nobody  had 
interfered.  Had  the  assault  been  a 
murderous  one  the  perpetrator 
would  have  met  with  but  small  in- 
terruption from  the  cockney  spec- 
tators. I  saw  a  hundred  instances 
of  the  low-lived  cockney's  liking 
for  cruelty.  They  are  cruel  in  gangs, 
like  the  wild  dog  or  the  wolf. 

These  fellows  seldom  got  to  blows 
among  themselves.  They  often 
quarrelled  indeed,  but  m  these 
cases  confined  themselves  to  *  roast- 
ing;' for  example: 

*  Yah,  yah  !  Yer  ought  to  putiy 
yer  face,  yer  ought,  and  get  it 
painted.' 
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*  Yer  ought  to  have  a  smoothing 
plane  run  over  them  cheeks  of 
jrourn  ;  yah,  yah  !' 

*  Whoa,  Emma  !* — the  burden  of 
a  music-hall  song — (this  because 
the  user  had  no  other  answer  ready.) 
Then  there  would  be  a  chorus  of 

*  Whoa,  Emma !'  over  the  field,  after 
which  the  roasters  would  resume 
their    interchange    of   vulgarisms, 

*  Whoa,  Emma  !'  or  some  other  cur- 
rent cant  phrase  filling  in  every 
hiatus. 

The  hop-picker^s  attempts  at 
humour  were  no  more  original,  and 
much  more  objectionable.  One 
would  call  out  the  Christian  name 
of  another,  three  or  four  bins  off — 

*  George!'  or  *  Joanna  !' 

*  Yes — what  do  you  want  h' 
Then  followed  some  obscene  word. 

This  would  raise  a  general  laugh, 
after  which  came  the  inevitable 
chorus  of  *  Whoa,  Emma !'  Similar 
questions  and  answers  would  be  kept 
up  for  some  time,  always  with  the 
chorus.  Then  would  come  a  loud 
conversation  concerning  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  lowest  town  haunts ;  and  so 
the  day  would  pass. 

The  day,  however,  was  nothing 
to  the  evening. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was 
usually  spent  in  one  or  other  of  the 
public-houses  in  Sutton  Valence, 
the  *  Swan '  being  chiefly  patronised 
by  the  '  gang '  to  which  I  belonged. 
The  house  was  a  study  in  itself,  and 
«o  was  its  landlord,  but  I  cannot 
now  notice  either.  There  were  two 
tap-rooms  in  the  '  Swan.'  The 
larger  was  appropriated  by  the 
English  pickers  ;  the  smaller  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  minority 
which  dared  to  confess  itself  Irish. 
The  latter  was  by  far  the  more 
amusing.  The  company  in  the 
English  tap  was  divided  into  many 
groups ;  the  conversation  was  never 
general ;  there  were  no  racy  songs, 
or  racier  anecdotes.  To  under- 
.stand  the  people  here  one  had  to 
flit  from  group  to  group,  pausing 


long  enough  with  each  to  enter 
into  its  feelings.  It  was  diflTerent 
on  the  Irish  side.  Here  the  com- 
pany was  one,  and  the  chat  general, 
with  plenty  of  song  and  story. 
Here,  too,  there  was  much  more 
heartiness  and  good  nature,  and  less 
quarrelling ;  for  Pat,  on  this  parti- 
cular hop  ground,  seldom  made 
money  enough  to  enable  him.  to  get 
fighting-drunk.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  portion  came  to 
the  house  out  of  temper,  and  never 
drank  enough  to  make  them  good- 
humoured.  In  consequence  they 
were  always  grumbling  and  quar- 
relsome. 

Most  people  got  down  to  the  en- 
campment by  seven  o'clock,  which 
was  supper  time.  Aft«r  sapper 
came  smoking  and  gossip,  most  of 
it  about  cheating  employers,  punish- 
ing sneaks,  and  seducing  women, 
among  the  men — about  the  latest 
doings  of  their  neighbours  and  the 
latest  scandals  among  the  women. 

As  night  fell  the  greater  number 
would  retire  to  their  dormitories 
and  continue  the  convei'sation  until 
they  fell  asleep,  or  pretended  to  fall 
ashep.  Anyone  stealing  quietly 
out  into  the  open  air  for  an  hour  or 
two,  between  eleven  and  one,  as  I 
often  did,  would  see  forms  creeping 
out  of  tents,  huts,  and  hop  houses, 
and  stealing  away,  and  others  lin- 
gering by  tent  and  hop  house  until 
door  opening  or  canvas  lifting  dis- 
played a  hand  beckoning  in,  when 
the  form  would  creep  stealthily 
forward  and  disappear  under  cover 
to  emerge  as  stealthily.  There  was 
no  great  risk  of  interruption.  The 
huts  in  particular  contained  such  a 
mixed  company,  and  so  many  were 
accustomed  to  come  and  go  at  all 
hours,  that  nobody  ever  thought  of 
lifting  head  to  notice  who  came 
or  went. 

I  heard  more  than  one  mother 
lament  that  to  bring  a  daughter  to 
the  hop  ground  was  to  bring  her  to 
her  ruin ;  and  yet  mothers  con- 
tinued to   bring    their   daughters. 
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becanse  the  dangliters  would  insist 
on  being  brought  and  the  mothers 
dared  not  i*efuse.  I  heard  a  mother 
reprove  a  daughter  for  misconduct, 
and  I  heard  the  reply,  'I  do  no 
more  than  you  do,'  which  silenced 
the  mother. 

But,  in  fact,  very  few  of  these 
intrigues  were  much  of  a  secret. 
There  was  no  scruple  and  no  deli- 
cacy. Everybody  heard,  who  cared 
to  hear ;  and  most  who  heard  were 
ready  to  repeat  the  story  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

A  week's  life  in  the  encampment 
realised  for  me,  in  low  life,  many  of 
the  tales  of  the  old  French  and 
Italian  novelists.  At  times  I  was 
perfectly  amazed  at  the  complete- 
ness with  which  one  of  the  stories 
of  Boccaccio  or  Les  Cent  Nouvelles 
Nouvelles  would  be  reproduced. 

The  majority  of  these  people  have 
very  pronounced  political  opinions, 
and  in  this,  as  also  in  the  character 
of  their  opinions,  they  are  fair  re- 
presentatives of  their  class.  On  no 
other  subject  are  their  minds*  so 
made  up  or  their  feelings  so  strong. 
They  are  every  one  of  them  fierce 
revolutionists.  They  have  no  loyalty, 
no  respect  for  rank  or  wealth,  no 
regard  for  existing  institutions,  no 
patriotism.  They  acknowledge  no 
religious  or  moral  restraint  of  any 
sort.  All  they  care  for  is  their 
own  interests,  so  far  as  they  can 
understand  them  —  which  is  not 
far.  Any  change  to  suit  them 
must  be  sweeping  and  sanguinary. 
Again  and  again,  and  not  on  the 
hop  ground  only,  have  I  heard 
some  people  express  an  earnest  wish 
for  the  extermination  of  the  ruling 
classes.  According  to  them  the 
working  man — that  is  the  mechanic 
and  the  labourer — is  the  creator  of 
all  wealth  and  ought  to  be  its  sole 
possessor.  In  their  view  all  the 
present  possessors  of  wealth  are 
robbers  and  tyrants — so  many  wild 
beasts  who  prey  upon  the  working 
man,  and  who  mast  be  dealt  with  as 
wild  beasts  when  the  working  man 


shall  obtain  the  mastery.  It  is 
useless  to  reason  with  them.  Com- 
plex arguments  they  cannot  compre- 
hend ;  and  for  the  more  simple  they 
are  provided  with  replies  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  Point 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  upper 
classes,  as  manifested  in  hospitals, 
&c.,  and  they  exclaim,  fully  be- 
lieving it  too,  that  all  this  is  done 
in  policy  or  in  terror,  in  order  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Then  they  tell  the  reasoner  to  look 
at  what  the  upper  classes  will  do 
when  they  dare,  pouring  forth  story 
after  story,  carefully  gathered  from 
popular  prints  and  from  the  mouths 
of  popular  demagogues,  concerning 
legal  inequalities,  police  delinquen- 
cies, poor-law  harshness,  and  es- 
pecially concerning  the  oppression 
practised  on  the  poverty-stricken  by 
such  mischievous  associations  as 
that  which  terms  itself  *the  As- 
sociation for  Charity  Organisation.' 
All  other  grievances  one  might 
manage  to  explain  away ;  but  there 
is  no  excusing  the  doings  of  this 
Society.  Concerning  these  doings 
such  people  as  the  hop-pickers  wax 
eloquent,  and  tell  with  overwhelm- 
ing effect  harrowing  stories — stories 
abounding  in  instances  of  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  upper  classes. 
Then  follow  fierce  threats  and 
fiercer  hopes.  And,  founding  my 
opinion  upon  what  I  know — and 
certain  circumstances  coupled  with 
a  long  course  of  steady  observation 
of  the  lowest  class  have  given  me 
peculiar  knowledge — I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  revolutionists  (led  by  the 
bolder  spirits  among  them)  will 
seize  an  oppoi*tunity.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  they  will  be 
successful  in  effecting  anything  but 
bloodshed  and  misery,  but  they 
will  have  their  outbreak  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  temper  and  training  of 
our  urban  mobs,  it  will  be  a  temble 
one  while  it  lasts.  Hero — on  the 
hop  ground — they  were  perhaps 
more  than  usually  prone  to  express 
their  political  hopes  and  hates.    For 
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here  they  felt  very  keenly  that  they 
were  oppressed  and  ground  down  in 
every  way  and  that  they  were  ntterly 
without  redress.  Nobody  took  any 
interest  in  them.  The  hop  farmers 
were  all  banded  together ;  the  whole 
country  went  with  the  farmers ; 
and  the  latter  did  as  they  pleased, 
treating  the  pickers  worse  than 
their  dogs.  And  all  this  was  to  a 
great  extent  true. 

One  striking  instance  occurred 
under  my  very  eyes. — A  quarrel  of 
children  involved  the  mothers.  One 
of  the  latter  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  and  the  result  of  the 
quarrel — in  which,  I  may  state, 
very  little  violence  was  used — was 
a  premature  birth.  The  mother 
was  one  of  the  many  women  who 
had  left  their  husbands  at  home  at 
work  while  they  carried  all  their 
children  with  them  to  the  hop  field. 
The  baby  died  in  a  few  days.  With 
the  exception  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
place,  who  did  his  duty,  not  a  single 
native  of  Sutton  Valence  took  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  poor  hopper. 
Not  a  single  woman  paid  her  a  visit, 
not  even  the  wife  of  the  farmer,  who 
was  a  man  of  means  and  position. 
Here  I  err — one  woman  belonging 
to  the  place  did  visit  her.  It  was 
the   wife  of  a  labourer  whom  the 

Rev. sent  to  the  encampment 

with  a  bundle  of  baby  clothes,  and 
who  (as  was  afterwai^ds  discovered) 
took  care  to  appropriate  all  the 
better  articles  on  the  way. 

Some  interest  was  shown  in  the 
hop-pickers  by  a  London  Association 
which  sent  down  a  number  of 
preachers  for  their  benefit.  One 
of  these  people  visited  our  encamp- 
ment, and  held  forth  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  He  was  certainly  in 
earnest,  but  he  was  worse  than 
useless.  He  might  have  done  very 
well  in  London  visiting  from  house 


to  house,  but  he  had  no  power  of 
any  sort,  native  or  acquired,  intel- 
lectual or  verbal.  The  men  paid 
no  attention  to  him,  the  children 
mocked  him,  the  women  insulted 
him. 

But  I  must  hurry  to  a  close,  pass- 
ing over   a   number  of  interesting 
incidents.     We  had  elopements  and 
pugilistic    encounters,    and     many 
curious  displays  of  character.     The 
very  last   night   we  spent    on    the 
ground  was  marked  by  perhaps  the 
most  singular  event  of  any.     There 
was  a  good  deal  of  drinking   that 
night  and  not  a  little  riot.      One  of 
the   men,   hitherto  remarkable  for 
quietness,    took   much   more    than 
was  good  for  him,  and  when  excited 
by  beer  was  assailed  by  his  wife,  who 
was  notorious  for  her  bitter  tongue. 
This   infuriated  him.     He  cnt  the 
tent  in  which  they  dwelt  to  pieces, 
and  then  seizing  a  quantity  of  loose 
straw,  laid  a  sort  of  train  from  one 
tenement  to  another,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  fire  to  the  whole  en- 
campment.   The  man,  some  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  and  of  remarkable 
strength,  bmndished  a  large  knife 
and  acted  in  all  respects  so  madly 
that  none  of  the  hoppers  cared  to 
interfere.     He  was  in  the  very  act 
of  setting  fire  to  the  straw  when  he 
was  knocked  down  from  behind  and 
secured  by  the    local  police,  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

That  night  terminated  my  con- 
nection with  the  hop-pickers.  I 
had  seen  all  1  desired  to  see,  and 
in  fact  a  good  deal  more ;  I  had 
no  wish  to  accompany  them  on  their 
return;  I  knew  pretty  well  what 
would  happen  then.  So  I  quitted 
the  encampment  betimes,  and  an- 
ticipated the  arrival  of  my  com- 
panions in  London — that  is,  of  the 
first  batch  of  them — by  half  a  dozen 
hours. 
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AMIDST  the  multitudinoas  bur- 
dens which  increase  of  empire 
has  laid  npon  British  statesmanship, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  wholly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  West  Indies  have 
occupied  less  of  the  public  atten- 
tion than  is  their  due,  whether  in 
regard  to  the  social  problem  which 
they  present  for  solution,  or  as  a 
*  British  interest.'    The  value  of  our 
colonies   in  this  part  of  the  world 
has  never  been  properly  appreciated. 
The  West  Indies  may  indeed  be  said 
to  be  the  Cinderella  in  the  British 
family,  whose  constant  portion  has 
been  contumely  and  ill-usage — the 
household  drudge,  on  whom  every 
caprice   of   the    parent    has    been 
exercised,  the  neglected  child  who 
is   whipped   when    anjrthing    goes 
wrong   in   the    establishment,    the 
corjuis  vile  on  whom  all  our  experi- 
ments  in   philanthropy  have   been 
tried,  all  our  novelties  in  virtue  and 
science  practised,  and  all  our  failures 
visited.     Although  the  first-bom  of 
our   progeny,    springing   with  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  Imperial  idea 
under    Cromwell,    through    many 
generations    of    its    life     carefully 
nourished  by  British  statesmanship, 
and  for  a  season  the  object  of  our 
national  pride  as  the  greatest  of  our 
achievements  in  that  line,  the  West 
India  colony  has  long  since  fallen 
into  an  inferior  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  British  people,  and 
Government.     In  the  catalogue  of 
our  possessions  it  scarcely  passes 
for  a  colony  at  all,  but  rather  as  a 
dependency  to  which,  as  an  incnm«> 
brance,  we  must  cling  because  we 
cannot  be  rid  of  it  with  decenor. 
It  was  not  so  even  so  lately  as  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
in  war  always  our  first  care  was  for 


the  West  Indies,  when  no  sacrifice 
of  blood  or  treasure  was  thought 
too  great  which  purchased  their 
safety — when  to  add  to  the  number 
of  our  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  by  capture  from  the  enemy, 
was  held  to  be  the  primary  object 
of  British  policy — when  our  best 
valour  and  genius  by  sea  and  land 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
defence.  The  West  India  interest 
was  in  those  days  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  secondary  influences 
of  British  policy.  It  was  a  power 
in  Parliament  and  in  society. 
The  planter  vied  with  the  nabob 
of  an  earlier  period  in  splen- 
dour  and  consideration.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colony  were  then  most 
intimate  and  cordial.  The  islands 
were  in  the  hey-day  of  their  pros- 
perity, and  their  commerce  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  industry  and 
the  wealth  of  England.  The  West 
India  question  was  among  the  first 
of  questions  demanding  the  notice 
of  British  statesmen. 

The  discredit  into  which  the 
West  Indies  have  fallen  during  the 
last  half-century,  and  especially 
since  the  date  of  the  emancipation, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  that 
transaction.  Whatever  prejudice 
the  existence  of  slavery  might  have 
created  against  the  colony  should 
have  died  out  with  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves.  We  ought  to  be,  in 
those  days,  not  less  but  more  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
purged  them  of  the  sin  which  was 
their  burden  and  our  disgrace.  The 
fact  of  our  having  paid  20,ooo,oooZ. 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 


>  [The  writer  of  this  paper,  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts,  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
of  five  months  to  the  West  Indies. — ^Ed.] 
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which  British  philanthropy  never 
allows  itself  to  forget,  so  far  from 
relieving  us  of  our  obligation  to  the 
West  Indies,  only  made  that  obli- 
gation greater,  both  to  the  emanci- 
pated and  to  their  late  masters. 
The  money  paid  to  the  planters,  for 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  take 
credit  as  a  supreme  act  of  liberality, 
was  after  all  only  a  composition 
of  some  half-a-crown  in  the  pound 
towards  our  debt ;  seeing  that 
all  we  paid  for  was  the  market 
value  of  the  slaves,  without  reckon- 
ing the  value  of  the  machinery 
rendered  useless,  the  land  laid 
waste,  and  the  industry  destroyed. 
The  transaction  was  nothing  to 
boast  of.  We  eased  our  national 
conscience  at  the  expense  of  the  West 
India  planters,  who  in  part  paid 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  still 
continue  to  pay,  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost  of  that  proud  achievement. 
We  have  to  this  day  refused  to 
allow  them  that  legitimate  com- 
pensation which  was  understood  to 
be  their  due,  for  we  weight  them 
heavily  in  the  competition  with 
foreign  slave  labour,  and  we  re- 
strict their  supply  of  free  labourers. 
If  it  is  contended  that  slavery  was 
a  sin  which  never  ought  to  have 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  any 
part  of  our  national  wealth,  by 
so  much  the  more  were  we  bound 
to  consider  the  interests  of  those 
whose  industry  we  spoilt  by  this 
tardy  recognition  of  its  sinfulness. 
Assuredly  the  British  public  and 
Government  were  not  acquitted  of 
their  duty  to  the  West  Indies  by 
the  act  of  emancipation — neither  to 
the  freed  negroes,  nor  to  their 
white  masters.  In  fairness,  if  not 
to  the  planters,  at  least  to  the 
colonies,  thus  abruptly  launched 
into  freedom,  we  were  bound  to 
regard  the  West  Indies  with  a 
special  tenderness  and  consideration, 
as  that  child  of  ours  who  had  borne 
the  burden  of  our  sin,  and  had 
BUjSered  for  our  atonement.  For 
the     last     forty    years,    however, 


British  Governments  haTe  ceased 
to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
West  Indies.  They  attract  rather 
less  attention  than  is  bestowed  upon 
South  Africa.  An  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  indissolably 
connected  with  its  greatness,  and 
one  of  the  principal  factors  of  its 
wealth  and  power,  they  have  en- 
gaged less  of  the  notice  of  the 
British  Parliament  than  the  Gold 
Coast  or  the  Fijis. 

The  blow  which  was   struck  at 
the    industrial    prosperity     of    the 
West    Indies  by   the    abolition    of 
slavery  was  not,  however,   the  last 
or  the  worst  injury  which  has  been 
done  to  the  colony  by  Great  Britain. 
Had  British  philanthropy  only  been 
consistent  in  its  zeal  for  freedom, 
the  West  Indies  might   have   sur- 
vived the  penance  which  they  were 
called  upon  to   do  in  discharge  of 
the  national  sin.     But  the  British 
people,  though    they  loved    slavery 
little,  loved  dear  sugar  less.     The 
extravagance  in  regard   to  the  ab- 
stract evil  was  balanced  by  a  judi- 
cious  frugality   in   respect    of    the 
practical   and   domestic    necessity. 
The  nation  had  no  idea  of  paying 
more  for  sugar  because   the   black 
brother  was  freed.     Indeed,  it  had 
been  led  by  the  anti- slavery  zealots 
to  believe   that  virtue  in  this  in- 
stance would  be  its  own  great  re- 
wurd.    The  sugar- planters'  industry, 
it  was  contended,  would  be  benefited 
and  not  injured  by  emancipation. 
One  of  the  commonest  arguments  in 
the  mouth  of  the  emancipationist 
was  that  the   African   when    free 
would  work   better  than   when   a 
slave.     Labour  being  invested  with 
a  new  dignity,  industry  would  ex- 
pand and   wealth   increase.       The 
negro,  for  his  own  sake,  would  help 
to  grow  sugar,  and  it  would  be  to 
his  interest  to  make  the  growth  of 
sugar  profitable.  Among  the  earliest 
experiences  of  emancipation  was  the 
collapse  of   this   pleasing  illusion. 
The  African,   when   freed,   it  was 
found,  would  not  work  at  all,  except 
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on  his  own  terms.  The  price  of 
sugar  rose  with  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bour and  the  cost  of  production. 
The  British  people,  to  their  disgust, 
discovered  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  pay  twopence  or  threepence 
a  pound  more  for  that  indispensable 
article  as  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  negro  emancipation. 
Then  to  the  philanthropical  fit  suc- 
ceeded the  economical.  Freedom 
might  be  a  very  good  thing,  but 
cheap  sugar  was  also  desirable.  If 
freedom  did  not  give  cheap  sugar, 
then  political  economy  must  be 
called  in  to  supplement  philan- 
thropy. In  the  name  .of  philan- 
thropy we  had  given  freedom  to 
the  negro.  In  the  name  of  free 
trade  it  was  held  to  be  necessary 
to  give  cheap  sugar  to  the  million. 
That  the  science  was  in  conflict 
with  the  sentiment,  and  that  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  one  principle 
the  other  had  to  be  violated,  were 
considerations  which  did  not  trouble 
the  British  consumer.  The  duties 
upon  free-  and  slave-grown  sugar 
were  equalised  to  the  great  glory 
of  free  trade,  but  necessarily  to  the 
injury  of  free  labour.  Once  more 
it  was  the  West  India  planter  who 
had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  national 
relief,  contributing  to  the  success 
of  free  trade  just  as  he  had  been 
compelled  a  few  years  before  to 
administer  to  the  tnnmph  of  anti- 
slavery. 

At  the  period  of  the  emancipa- 
tion it  was  as  certain  as  any  his- 
torical fact  can  be  that  there  was 
no  idea  that  the  free  labour  in  the 
British  "West  Indies  would  ever  be 
exposed  to  the  competition  of  the 
slave  labour  in  the  foreign  colonies. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  an 
admirable  pamphlet  on  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  published  by  the 
present  Lord  Derby,  then  the 
Honourable  Edward  Stanley,  in 
1850,  'the  idea  of  admitting  foreign 
slave-grown  produce,  not  in  lieu  of, 
not  to  replace,  but  to  compete  with 
that  of  uie  British  colomes,  never 
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appears  to  have  been  so  much  as 
alluded  to  on  either  side  of  either 
House.'  When  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
lington  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(June  25,  1853)  argued,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  that  one  of  the 
consequences  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  British  West  Indies  would 
be  that  we  should  be  driven  to 
import  sugar  grown  by  slaves  from 
foreign  countries,  and  thus  to  en- 
courage slavery,  the  argument 
was  met,  not  by  a  denial  of  his 
position,  but,  as  Lord  Derby  has 
reminded  us  in  his  pamphlet,  '  by  a 
long  series  of  reasonings  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
this  hypothetical  case  ever  becom- 
ing a  reality.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  fia.ct,  that  when  the  British 
Parliament  abolished  slavery  the 
act  was  accompanied  by  a  pledge, 
not  the  less  binding  because  no 
one  believed  that  it  required  to  be 
expressed,  that  the  British  employer 
of  free  labour  would  be  protected 
against  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  slave-owner.  Surely  it 
could  never  have  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  of  the  champions  of 
anti-slavery  to  conceive  that  all 
that  England  meant  by  abolition 
was  that  the  evil  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed at  home  in  order  to  be 
encouraged  abroad.  In  utter  con- 
tempt or  in  absolute  oblivion  of  the 
arguments  and  pledges  of  1833,  the 
British  Parliament  proceeded  in 
1846  to  equalise  the  duties  on  free- 
and  slave-grown  sugar.  And  though 
the  reasoning  by  which  this  boasted 
legislation  has  been  defended  may 
be  perfectly  sound  from  the  point 
of  view  of  free  trade,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  cannot  be  equally  sound 
from  the  philanthropic  side.  The 
position  of  the  tree  trader  was,  in 
fact,  in  direct  antagonism  to  that 
of  the  emancipationist.  The  latter 
had  held  that  slavery  was  a  sin  in 
the  abstract,  which  ought  to  be  put 
down  at  any  cost.  The  former 
maintained,  in  effect,  that  the  nation 
had  a  perfect  right  to  profit  b^ 
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dayery  so  long  as  it  was  not 
practised  by  itself.  Whether  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  number  of 
human  beings  should  be  slaves  was 
a  question  into  which  the  free 
trader  could  not  enter,  although  to 
tiie  emancipationist  it  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  his  case.  As  a 
natural  result  of  the  equalisation  of 
the  sugar  duties,  the  foreign  slave- 
owner was  encouraged  and  protect- 
ed in  proportion  as  the  English  free 
employer  was  harassed  and  injured, 
and  this  was  what  we  called  free 
trade.  England  lifted  up  with 
one  hand  what  she  had  put  down 
with  the  other.  Slavery  under 
equal  duties  flourished,  and  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  having  been 
made  more  profitable  to  those  who 
retain  it,  and  the  fetters  of  the 
slave  are  riveted  more  tightly  than 
ever.  Thus  the  triumph  of  free 
trade  was  obtained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  those  philanthropical 
principles  for  which  the  previous 
veneration  had  been  so  earnest. 
And  just  as  the  West  Indian  planter 
had  paid  for  the  gratification  of 
British  sentiment  in  1833,  so  he 
had  to  pay  for  the  practice  of 
British  economy  in  1846. 

But  the  tale  of  his  hardships 
did  not  end  there,  and  has  not 
ended  yet.  Even  in  free  trade  the 
British  Government  has  not  been 
consistent.  Just  as  in  obedience  to 
the  popular  clamour  the  British 
Government  deserted  its  own  plat- 
form of  anti-slaveiy  in  1845,  so  it 
has  since  deserted  free  tiude  to 
suit  its  political  convenience.  For 
the  last  ten  jefiXB  the  West  Indian 
producer,  already  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  race  against  ike  Cuban 
slave-owner,  has  been  weighted 
with  a  new  burden  in  the  shape  of 
protectionist  bounties  in  Fiance 
and  in  Austria.  Under  the  guise 
of  a  ^  drawback '  to  the  national 
sugar  refiners,  France  has  been 
piactically  giving  them  a  bounty  of 
3Z.  on  every  ton  of  sugar  exported 
to    England.    The  effect  of  this 


measure,  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  industry,  and 
therefore  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  free  trade,  has  been  to  give  the 
French  loaf-sugar  manufacturer  a 
monopoly  of  the  British  market, 
to  the  total  ruin  of  the  British 
manufacturer,  and  the  necessary 
injury  of  the  sugar-growing  in- 
terest. Thus  while  British  philan- 
thropy has  curtailed  the  planter's 
sup^j  of  laboar,  British  free 
trade  has  spoilt  his  market.  But 
he  has  yet  another  griev- 
ance, to  which  the  British  public, 
proud  of  their  achievements  against 
slavery  and  against  protection, 
and  careless  of  the  cost  which 
another  bears,  will  hardly  have  the 
patience  to  listen.  To  the  double 
mjury  which  had  been  already  done 
to  the  West  Indian  producer  has 
been  added  a  new  injustice  in  the 
shape  of  the  restrictions  which 
have  been  placed  upon  the  free 
supply  of  labour  from  India — 
restrictions  not  less  conspicuous  for 
their  political  unwisdom  than  their 
blindness  to  the  true  interests  of 
humanity.  K  ever  there  was  a 
privilege  which  a  British  colony 
had  a  right  to  ask  from  the  mother- 
country,  which  the  Imperial  Go- 
yernme^t,  for  its  own  sijce,  shonld 
make  haste  to  concede,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  drawing  people  fix)m 
one  portion  of  the  empire,  where 
the  population  is  in  excess  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  to  another 
where  ample  natural  resources  are 
lying  waste  for  want  of  cultiva- 
taon.  Irrespective  of  any  local 
demand  it  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government, 
having  to  provide  against  the 
almost  annual  recurrence  of  famine 
in  India,  to  encourage  by  every 
possible  means  the  flow  of  popula- 
tion from  its  over-stocked  Eastern 
empire  to  its  West  Indian  colonies, 
which  are  languishing  for  want  of 
life,  and  thus  to  redress  in  the  most 
legitimate  way  the  balance  of  na- 
tiire.   In  the  East  we  have  a  super- 
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fluifcy  of  tbat  of  which  in  the  West 
we  have  a  scarcity.  In  the  one 
the  labonrer  perishes  for  want  of 
work;  in  the  other  the  work  is  starved 
for  want  of  labonr.  To  direct  the 
overflow  from  Jndiaso  that  it  might 
enrich  the  barrenness  of  the  West 
Indies  would  appear  to  suggest 
itself  as  one  of  ^e  first  duties  of 
a  Government  charged  with  the 
destinies  of  both.  But  here  again 
the  West  Indies  have  had  reason 
to  complain  of  gross  neglect  and 
injustice,    through    prejudice    and 


Ignorance. 


So  far  from  helping  the  stream 
of  life  from  the  East  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment, until  quite  recently,  has  been 
to  thwart  and  restrain  ihe  colonies 
from  using  their  own  resources 
to  obtain  labour  from  India.  The 
direct  opposition  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  coolie  emigration  has  only 
been  relaxed  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  every  concession  having 
been  wrung  from  the  authorities, 
as  though  instead  of  a  general 
benefit  it  was  some  partial  favour. 
The  grace  which  has  been  grudg- 
ingly conceded  to  British  Guiana 
and  to  Trinidad  is  even  yet  denied 
to  Jamaica.  A  superstition  still 
prevails  among  certain  people  in 
England,  from  which  Secretaries 
of  State  are  not  free,  that 
coolie  labour  means  another  kind 
of  slavery.  Such  an  idea  would 
seem  to  imply  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  the  local  laws 
which  it  has  itself  revised  and 
sanctioned,  and  the  local  officers 
which  it  has  itself  appointed,  are 
insufficient  and  incompetent  to  pre- 
vent slavery  in  a  British  colony. 
If  the  fact  were  so,  the  discredit 
would  belong  wholly  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  heard  of  a  Colonial 
Secretary  who,  in  reply  to  a  West 
Indian  deputation,  said  that  he 
could  not  trust  the  white  man  when 
in  contact  with  the  black.  If  such 
s,  maxim  is  to  guide  our  colonial 
policy,  then  it  is  a  poor  look-out 


indeed  for  the  black  brother,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  white.  Consider, 
ing  that  we  have  some  two 
hundred  millions  of  dark-com- 
plexioned people  within  our  em- 
pire, it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  they  are  to  be  ruled 
without  being  brought  into  contact 
with  white  men.  If  the  white  man 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  black, 
then  what  is  to  be  the  destiny,  not 
only  of  the  West  Indies,  but  of 
India  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  ideal  of 
perfect  government  for  the  blacks, 
as  conceived  by  Downing  Street,  is 
a  collection  of  Haytis  ? 

The  problem  is  one  which  British 
statesmanship  is  bound  to  solve  in 
the  West  Indies,  if  those  valuable 
and  beautiful  possessions  are  to  be 
rescued  from  total   ruin,  for  here 
the  white    man    must  be  in  very 
close  contact  with  the  black.     To 
set  out  by  mistrusting  the  capacity 
or  the  benevolence  of  the  superior 
race  is  the  very  worst  doom  we  can 
prepare  for  the   inferior.     In  the 
interests  of  both  it  is  our  duty  to 
decide  on  what  principles  they  are 
to   be   governed    and   retained    as 
useful   members   of   the  Empire — 
whether  as  colonies  proper,  habit- 
able and  to  be  inhabited  by  English- 
men, or  dependencies  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  coloured  races.    In  spite 
of  long  years   of  neglect  and  ill- 
usage,  the  West   Indies    hold   no 
contemptible  place    in  the  roll   of 
British  possessions.   They  are  worth 
preserN^ng  as  trophies  of  the  past 
if  not  as  a  heritage  in  the  future. 
The  total  area  of  all  the  colonies  in 
this  part  of  the  world,   including 
Honduras  and  the  Bahamas,  is  not 
less    than    112,000    square    miles. 
Their  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  187 1,  was  1,235,545,  of 
whom    less  than   40,000  were    of 
pure  white  race.     Their  trade  with 
all  countries  in   1875  ^^^  ^^   ^^^ 
value    of    i6,ooo,oooZ.,   and    from 
England    they  import   3,000,000!. 
a    year      of      British     produutB. 
From  the   military    and    political 
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point  of  view   their    geographical 
position  is   of  incalculable  import- 
ance, spanning  as  they  do  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  form- 
ing a  bridle  over  two  continents. 
They  insure  to  a  maritime  power 
the  absolute  command  of  some  of 
the  richest  coasts,  and   the   most 
frequented  seas  in  the  world.     They 
are  the  advanced  guard  of  British 
civilisation  in  tropical  America.   In 
fertility,  in    salubrity,   in    beauty, 
they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  their 
vast  resources  being  still  for  the 
greater  part  virgin  and  untouched, 
though,  in  their  potentiality  of  de- 
velopment,  of    inestimable    value. 
Here,  where  Raleigh  dreamed  of  his 
Eldorado,  the  vision  may  still   be 
realised  if  England  does  not  repeat 
the    tyrant's    crime    and    blunder 
and    strangle    her    own    offspring 
through     a     narrow    or    ignorant 
suspicion.      Here  British  interests 
are     indissolubly    connected    with 
British  duties.     In  the  truest  sense 
there  are  plantations  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  Bacon's    '  ancient,  primi- 
tive and  heroical  works.'     The  fact 
that  we  once  imposed  on  them  the 
curse  of  slavery  with  a  view  to  *  the 
base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in 
the   first  years,*   only  gives   them 
now  a  better  claim  to  our  considera- 
tion.    The  injury  we  did  them  by 
the    sudden    emancipation    of  the 
negro  was  as  great  in  an  economical 
sense   as  the  infliction   of  slavery 
had  been  in  a  moral.     Our  duty  to 
the  West  Indies  in  fact  only  began 
"with  the  act  which  gave  relief  to 
the  national  conscience  and  to  British 
philanthropy  a  perpetual  cause  of 
glorification. 

The  present  condition  of  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
cannot  be  properly  understood  with- 
out a  recital  of  the  story  of  their 
origin  and  process  of  development. 
Ko  two  of  them  have  the  same  his- 
tory— a  truth  which  the  official 
mind,  in  ita  new  zeal  for  Confedera- 
tion, scarcely  seems  to  apprehend. 


They  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  general  classes — the  first  in- 
cluding such  as  were  acquired  by 
settlement,  being  at  the  date  of 
their  acquisition  either  uninhabited 
or  occupied  only  by  the  Carib 
aboriginals,  of  which  the  purest 
representative  is  Barbados;  the 
second,  such  as  have  passed  to  us, 
after  various  turns  of  fortune,  by 
conquest  from  foreign  powers  dur- 
ing the  great  French  war,  as  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  Trinidad,  the  lesser 
Windward  Islands,  and  one  (Domi- 
nica) of  the  Leeward-;  the  third, 
consisting  of  Jamaica,  which  though 
not  originally  British  by  settlement, 
was  acquired  at  an  early  date  from 
its  foreign  masters,  and  has  since 
remained  wholly  British  without 
intermission  of  ownership. 

Conspicuous     among     the     first 
group,  though  not  quite  the  earliest 
in  point  of  date,  is  Barbados,  which, 
settled  by  the  English  in  1624,  has 
ever  since  remained  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish, with  a  character  distinct  from 
that  of  any  of  its  neighbours.     The 
inhabitants,    coloured    as   well    as 
white,   take   their    chief  pride    in 
claiming  to  be   Englishmen.     The 
extent  to  which  this  amiable  senti- 
ment has  been  carried  has  in   all 
ages  furnished  matter  of  mirth  and 
sarcasm    against    the   Barbadians, 
who,  however,  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  universal  acknow- 
l^gment  of  their  superior  public 
spirit    and     enterprise.     Both     by 
nature  and  by  constitution  Barbados 
differs  essentially  from  any  of  the 
Caribbean     Islands.       With      few 
natural  advantages  or  attractions, 
with  a  soil  less  fertile  than  that  of 
any  of  its  neighbours,  with  a  sur- 
face almost  barren  of  that  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  makes  the  chier 
^lory  of  a  tropical  island,  Barbados 
18  still  perhaps  the  most  interesting^ 
of    our  possessions    in    the   West 
Indies  as  being  the  only  one  which  is 
a  colony  proper,  where  the  British 
stock  has  taken  firm  root,  where  Bri- 
tish institutions  have  thriven,  where 
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the  problem  of  life  under  the  native 
conditions  has  been  solved  with 
some  approach  to  success.  In  ex- 
tent it  is  almost  the  smallest  of  the 
Caribbean  group,  having  an  area 
of  only  106,470  acres,  in  respect 
of  population,  however,  it  stands  the 
third  on  the  list  of  all  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  containing  bj  the 
last  census  167,000  inhabitants, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a 
thousand  to  the  square  mile.  What 
gives  its  peculiar  British  character 
to  Barbados  is  the  large  proportion 
of  whites  to  blacks  in  its  population, 
a  proportion  growing  less,  indeed, 
every  year,  but  still  considerably 
larger  than  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies.  Of  ita  167,000  souls  in 
1 87 1,  there  were  reckoned  16,560 
whites  to  39,578  coloured  and 
105,904  blacks,  which  is. at  the  rate, 
of  the  first  to  the  last,  of  nearly 
one  to  six,  while  in  Jamaica,  with 
its  population  of  more  than  half  a 
million,  the  rate  is  of  one  to  30, 
and  in  British  Guiana  less  than  one 
to  100.  Nearly  all  the  whites  are 
natives  of  the  island,  many  of  their 
families  being  able  to  trace  their 
descent  from  the  early  settlers  under 
Charles  I.,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  healthiness  of  a  tropical  climate. 
In  its  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tion Barbados  is  not  less  indisput- 
ably at  the  head  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies.  Its  exports  in  1875  were 
of  the  value  of  1,479,910/.,  being 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  of 
Jamaica  during  the  same  period. 
The  produce  of  the  sugar-cane,  the 
one  source  of  local  wealth,  is  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  area  than  in 
any  other  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  the  entire  island  being  culti- 
vated like  a  garden.  In  spite  of  its 
natural  drawbacks  and  its  limited 
resources,  Barbados  has  always 
maintained  during  the  worst  times  an 
exceptional  degree  of  prosperity. 
The  evil  of  slavery  it  bore  without 
reproach,  and  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  emancipation  it  passed 
with  grace  and  courage. 


The  transition  from  forced  to 
free  labour  was  in  Barbados  onao- 
companied  with  any  of  those  dis- 
turbances which  elsewhere  marked 
the  process  of  that  vicarious  atone- 
ment; nor  could  there  be  a  more 
striking  tribute  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Barbados  planters,  in 
their  treatment  of  their  slaves, 
than  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
one  colony  which  went  through 
the  change  without  any  serious 
intermission  of  prosperity,  and  is 
now  the  one  colony  which  thrives 
without  foreign  labour.  D n ring  Mr. 
Pope  Hennessy's  ill-starred  admi- 
nistration the  island  was  exposed  to 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  score 
of  its  alleged  political  and  social  de- 
ficiencies, which  were  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  policy  of  con- 
federation ;  but  a  more  wanton  and 
unjust  attack  was  never  made  upon 
any  British  colony.  What  connec- 
tion the  defects  of  Barbados,  sup- 
posing that  they  existed,  had  with 
its  institutions,  or  how  they  were  to 
be  remedied  by  depriving  the  island 
of  its  ancient  and  popular  govern- 
ment, is  to  this  day  a  mystery  out- 
side of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  chief 
fault  of  Barbados  appears  to  be 
that  singular  one  of  over-affection  for 
its  own  political  system.  Governor 
Freeling,  writing  to  Lord  Carnarvon 
in  1875,  complained  that  *  the  well- 
known  characteristic  of  Barbadians 
is  to  consider  that  they  and  their 
institutions  are  perfect.'  Of  the  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Bar- 
badians, of  all  colours,  are  very 
jealous  of  their  island  institutions, 
and  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism. 
The  raggedest  nigger  on  the  Mole 
Head  at  Bridgetown  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  like  Barbados,  and  would 
be  insulted  at  being  taken  for  any- 
thing else  than  *  a  Barbadian  true 
and  bom' — therefore,  nar'  cfox?/!', 
an  Englishman.  Surely  that  is 
both  a  very  respectable  and  a  very 
rare  weakness.  I  know  scarcely 
any   other    colony    which.   Va&  S^^ 
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whose  people  do  not  habitually  rail 
at  their  institutions,  who  are  not 
perpetually  vexing  themselves  with 
schemes  of  change.  Is  the  Barba- 
dian Constitution  to  be  condemned 
because  those  subject  to  it  believe 
it  to  be  perfect  ?  Theoretically  it 
'is  full  of  anomalies.  Is  it  to  be 
swept  away  because  it  is  anomalous  ? 
In  practice  it  is  somewhat  cum- 
brous, chiefly  because  of  a  confusion 
of  the  legislative  with  the  executive 
functions.  But  we  may  fairly  sus- 
pect the  Colonial  Office  of  not  being 
wholly  without  prejudice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Barbadian  legislative  defects. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bahamas, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  outside  of 
the  circle  of  the  West  Indies  proper, 
Barbados  is  the  only  colony  in  this 
part  of  the  world  which  retains  a 
fi^e  representative  system.  It  is 
the  only  colony,  where  the  negroes 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  elec- 
torate, in  which  representative  in- 
stitutions have  been  successftil ;  nor 
do  we  need  further  evidence  of  their 
success  than  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  it  is  the  one  colony  where  the 
population  increases  without  immi- 
gration, which  has  solved  the  labour 
problem  without  recourse  to  foreign 
supplies. 

The  constitution  of  Barbados 
dates  from  the  year  1654,  and  is 
therefore  by  far  the  oldest  existing 
in  any  British  colony.  It  under- 
went a  careful  reform  in  1840, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  when  the  franchise 
was  definitely  fixed  as  it  now  stands. 
Under  the  electoral  system  so  re- 
formed, the  suffrage  was  given  to 
all  classes  of  the  people  without 
distinction  of  colour,  subject  to  cer- 
tain qualifications,  that  is  to  say, 
to  every  possessor  of  a  freehold 
estate  above  the  annual  value  of 
20I.  currency,  equal  to  12Z.  168.  6d, 
sterling ;  to  every  lessee  or  assignee 
of  lands  rented  at  not  less  than 
lool.  currency,  or  64Z.  os.  i^d.  ster- 
ling;  to  the  occupant  of  every  tene- 
ment    rated  at   50^   currency,  ot 


32?.  OS.  i^d.  sterling;  or  to  the 
payer  of  parochial  rates  of  the 
amount  of  5^.  currency,  or  3/.  55.  9^. 
sterling. 

The  restricted  character  of  this 
franchise,  and  the  limited  number 
of  persons  exercising  it,  were  the 
occasion  of  sarcastic  comment 
during  the  recent  debates  in  Par- 
liament on  the  Pope  Hennessy  con- 
troversy ;  but  we  may  fairly  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  the  criticism  when 
we  find  that  it  was  resorted  to  by  a 
Conservative  Secretary  of  State, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  continuance 
of  the  franchise  in  Barbados,  but 
to  furnish  him  with  an  argument 
for  abolishing  its  representative 
system  altogether.  The  experience 
of  Jamaica,  where,  under  a  fran- 
chise which  practically  amounted 
to  manhood  suffrage,  there  was  an 
utter  break-down  of  the  electoral 
system  under  circumstances  most 
discreditable  to  all  who  exercised 
it,  is  certainly  not  such  as  to  war- 
rant any  tampering  with  the  Bar- 
bados constitution  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  extended  suffrage.  The 
experiment  of  self-government  is  a 
sufficiently  delicate  one  in  a  colony 
where  five-sixths  of  the  population 
are  negroes,  without  being  charged 
with  the  further  peril  of  a  low  &un- 
chise.  Those  who  have  complained 
of  the  qualification  for  the  Barbados 
Assembly  as  too  high,  have  shrunk 
from  proposing  that  it  should  be 
lowered.  From  the  island  itself 
there  has  been  heard  no  complaint 
on  this  score.  Such  as  it  is,  the  con- 
stitution of  Barbados  has  pleased 
and  continues  to  please  those  who 
are  subject  to  it ;  and  if  there  has 
been  no  agitation  among  any  sec- 
tion of  the  people  for  its  amend- 
ment, it  can  only  be  for  the  reason 
alleged  by  the  Assembly  in  their 
answer  to  Governor  Hennessy's 
speech  of  August  1875,  namely, 
that  *  all  classes  of  the  population 
have  worked  in  harmony,  and  co- 
operated to  make  the  colony  what 
it  has  become  since  the  period  of 
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It  is  true  that  the  re&rister  only  in- 
cludes 1,270  electors,  bat  there  are 
at  least  as  many  more,  inclndine 
white  managers  of  estates  ana 
assistants,  who,  though  qualified, 
have  not  registered.  The  fact  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  there  is  general 
political  contentment  in  the  island, 
which  was  never  disturbed  until 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  went  there  and 
made  inflammatory  speeches  to  the 
coloured  people.  The  franchise, 
such  as  it  is,  is  about  equally 
divided  between  whites  and  blacks, 
who  vote  indiscriminately  for  either 
colour.  The  elections  are  annual,  a 
committee  of  seven  members  sitting 
permanently  in  conjunction  with  a 
portion  of  the  Legislative  Council 
(  which  is  appoint-ed  by  the  Governor) 
to  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  voted,  and  to  transact  other 
business  connected  with  the  execu- 
tive department.  This  part  of  the 
system  is  fairly  open  to  objection 
as  involving  a  mixture  of  legislative 
and  executive  functions,  and  will 
bear  amendment.  It  is  a  fault, 
however,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  political  relations  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks.  Nor 
were  those  relations  ever  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  until  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  came  to  govern  the 
island.  There  were  no  burning 
questions  to  raise  class  or  com- 
plexional  divisions,  and  whites  and 
blacks  were  equally  tranquil  under 
a  constitution  which  provided  fairly 
for  the  rights  of  both.  There  are 
fewer  prejudices  of  colour  in  Bar- 
bados than  in  any  colony  of  the 
West  Indies ;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  laws  to  favour  one  complexion 
more  than  another. 

Even  if  it  is  granted  that  there 
are  defects  in  the  political  system  of 
Barbados,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
remedy  proposed,  which  is  to  assi- 
milate the  government  of  the  island 
to  that  of  the  other  Windward 
Islands,  a  measure  which  must  be 
preliminary  to  any  scheme  of  con- 
federation. The  official  mind  is 
just  now  possessed  of  the  fixed  idea 


that  confederation  is  the  universal 
medicine  for  all  colonial  ills.  The 
nostrum  has  this  to  recommend  it^ 
that  it  gets  rid  of  all  trouble  with 
the  patient,  even  if  it  does  not  cure 
the  disease.  Confederation  has  a 
further  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
Downing  Street,  that,  while  simpli- 
fying the  work  of  Imperial  adminis- 
tration, it  does  not  sensibly  reduce 
the  field  of  official  patronage.  In 
what  respect  confederation  will  im- 

?irove  the  condition  of  the  West 
ndia  Islands,  or  how  they  are  to 
be  confederated,  except  in  form,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn, 
although  we  are  gravely  assured  that 
it  is  a  policy  to  which  statesmen  of  all 
parties  have  agreed.  The  confedera- 
tion of  similar  and  contiguous  pro- 
vinces, such  as  those  of  North 
America,  having  all  interests  in 
common,  under  the  same  political 
conditions,  and  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers,  we  can  all  understand  to 
be  a  primary  object  of  Imperial 
statesmanship.  It  is  a  measure 
equally  good  for  the  colonies  con- 
federated and  for  the  Empire,  seeing 
that  it  tends  to  a  real  consolidation 
and  a  living  unity.  The  confedera- 
tion of  the  South  African  States  is 
of  less  obvious  expediency,  which 
will  be  of  doubtful  advantage  either 
to  the  colonies  or  to  the  Empire  if 
forced  on  an  unwilling  people. 
Something  may  be  said,  however, 
in  fovour  of  every  scheme  of  con- 
federation,  as  a  poUcy  of  colonial 
government,  when  the  colonies  to 
be  politically  united  are  not 
divided  by  natural  obstacles.  But 
the  confederation  of  islands  must 
always  be  more  or  less  of  an  artifi- 
cial character.  The  unity  is  more 
in  appearance  than  in  reality.  There 
can  be  no  real  assimilation  between 
the  members  tacked  together — no 
healthy  growth  of  joint  life.  The 
islands  will  remain  divided  in  spite 
of  the  statute.  Nature  forbids  the 
union,  which,  at  the  best,  can  onW 
be  a  marriage  de  convenance.  vol 
the  case  of  the  West  IndiesQ^  "Vk^ 
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speciallj  inapplicable.  Thej  are 
dirided  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for 
commimities  to  be  divided,  all 
owing  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown — ^by  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  by  diversities  of  race,  by 
differences  of  growth  and  state,  by 
opposite  interests  and  sentiments. 
No  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike  in 
their  political  or  social  features,  nor 
even  so  much  alike  as  to  warrant 
any  reasonable  hope  of  their  be- 
coming identical  by  the  process  of 
time.  The  main  arguments  for  the 
confederation  of  provinces  like  those 
of  Canada  and  South  Africa  could 
not  be  used  without  absurdity  for 
the  West  Indies.  The  formation 
of  the  colonies  into  federal  groups 
is  urged  on  the  ground  that  they 
will  urns  be  stronger  against  the 
foreign  enemy.  For  such  a  purpose 
the  confederation  of  the  West 
India  Islands  is  not  needed,  and 
would  be  useless  if  it  was.  Who 
are  the  enemies  they  have  to  fear 
other  than  those  who  are  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  against 
whom  therefore  they  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Imperial  power  ?  The 
only  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
zeal  for  confederation  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  agents, 
which  has  already  worked  so  much 
evil,  and  must  lead  to  more,  is  that 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  Canada  and 
South  Africa  it  is  inspired  by  a 
secret  wish  for  separation.  In  such 
a  case  as  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
its  root  must  be  sought  in  the  lust 
for  patronage.  The  extinction  of 
the  small  representative  systems  in 
the  several  islands  necessarily  adds 
to  the  number  of  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  Minister;  and  since  the 
growth  of  the  Australian  colonies 
an  self-government  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  competitive  system,  the 
West  Indies  remain  almost  the  only 
field  where  poor  relations  and  poli- 
tical clients  can  be  depastured. 

None  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  have  a  better  right  than 
Barbados    to    protest     against    a 

laanre  of  confederation,  for  none 


of  them  has  so  healthy  an  individual 
organism,  or  is  endowed  with  so 
strong  a  spirit  of  independence. 
By  its  character  and  position,  by 
its  interests  and  its  prejudices,  by  its 
habits  and  feelings,  by  its  laws  and 
institutions,  it  is  separate  from  all 
its  neighbours.  The  Windward 
Islands,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  joined,  differ  not  so  much  among 
themselves  as  they  all  and  each 
differ  from  Barbados.  Barbados 
has  been  always  English,  and  is 
proud  of  its  exclusive  English  origin 
and  growth.  The  others  are  more 
or  less  foreign  in  their  ways  of  life, 
even  in  their  speech.  They  have 
been  conquered  at  various  times 
from  foreign  Powers ;  are  still  to 
some  degree  under  foreign  laws  ; 
and  either  never  had,  or  have  lost, 
their  free  institutions.  St.  Lucia, 
which  is  the  nearest  to  Barbados 
geographically,  after  various  changes 
of  masters,  was  finally  surrendered 
to  the  English  in  1803 — a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  still  re- 
taining the  French  language  and 
customs.  Grenada  has  been  Eng- 
lish since  1783,  but  also,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  bears  traces  of  the 
French  occupation.  Tobago  was 
not  acquired  till  18 14,  and  is  partly 
French  and  partly  Dutch.  St. 
Vincent,  more  British  than  any  of 
these,  was  for  a  long  time  neutral 
and  common  to  all  nations,  and  is 
further  diversified  by  having  a  relic 
of  the  old  Carib  race  as  well  as 
a  coolie  element  in  its  popula- 
tion. All  these  islands  were 
once  possessed  of  constitutional 
systems  similar  to  that  of  Barba- 
dos, but  have  been  recently  deprived 
of  them  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment,  the  deprivation  having  been 
made  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  lieu  of  their  old 
representative  institutions  they  have 
been  endowed  with  hybrid  assem- 
blies, half  elective  and  half  nomina- 
tive, in  which  a  majority  is  perma- 
nently secured  for  the  Crown.  Bar- 
bados is  the  only  one  of  the  Wind- 
-sv^^li^^dft^the  only  colony  in  the 
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Caribbean  Sea,  which  still  possesses 
a  constitution.  That  it  has  a  proper 
value  for  it  has  been  shown  bj  the 
unanimity  with  which  its  Assembly, 
representing  the  whole  education, 
intelligence,  and  property  of  the 
island,  has  resisted  the  project  of 
confederation,  the  result  of  which 
can  only  be  the  extinction  of  the 
popular  liberties.  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  to  overcome  their  extreme 
dislike  to  the  measure,  the  clumsy 
cajoleries,  and  the  scandalous  inti- 
midations practised  by  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy,  the  Barbadians  are  more 
than  ever  embittered  against  the 
policy  of  confederation,  believing 
it  to  include,  as  it  certainly  must 
involve,  the  loss  of  their  represen- 
tative privileges.  They  naturally 
object  to  being  levelled  down  to 
the  grade  of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago, 
to  parcel  out  their  wealth  among 
their  poor  neighbours,  to  enter  into 
a  partnership  in  which  they  have 
to  find  all  the  capital,  and  to  take 
all  the  risk,  with  only  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  doubtful  profit. 
By  a  singular  maladroitness  the 
case  of  confederation  has  been  so 
presented  to  the  Barbadians  as  to 
arouse  against  it  every  class  in- 
terest and  every  sectional  feeling, 
as  well  as  every  patriotic  sentiment 
— the  better  portion  of  the  coloured 
race  being  fully  as  hostile  to  the 
scheme  as  the  whites.  *  Confede- 
ration,* said  Governor  Hennessy, 
in  his  now  famous  address  to  his 
Parliament  on  March  3,  1876,  *  will 
benefit  every  class  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  it  wiU  enable  me  to  reduce 
government  expenditure  and  di- 
minish taxation.  It  will  provide 
a  larger  field  for  your  redundant 
population,  and  thus  check  poverty 
and  crime  at  its  source.*  No  in- 
telligent person  who  loved  Barba- 
dos, Mr.  Hennessy  was  convinced, 
would  *  st€uid  between  his  poorer 
countrymen  and  the  wise  poHcy  of 
the  British  Government — ^  policy 
devised,  not  for  Imperial  objects 
only,  but  for  promoting  the  general 
advancement  of  every  man  in  the 


colony.'  To  connect  the  designs  of 
the  Imperial  Government  with  the 
interests  of  the  lowest  class  of 
the  Barbadian  negroes  was  as  mis  . 
chievous  a  policy  as  could  be  con- 
ceived, to  be  addressed  to  the 
ignorant  and  excitable  African. 
The  Assembly,  in  its  reply,  had  an 
easy  triumph  over  the  Governor. 
The  social  condition  of  Barbados 
might  not  be  wholly  satisfiEtctory, 
but  it  could  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  any  other  West  India 
colony.  The  redundant  popula- 
tion, which  to  Governor  Hennessy's 
Irish  mind  appeared  so  great  an 
evil,  was  in  itself  a  proof  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  labouring  class  of 
Barbados  was  better  on  than  in 
any  other  of  the  islands.  How 
comes  it  that  the  population  of  Bar- 
bados is  redundant,  whereas  every- 
where else,  under  more  favourable 
conditions,  under  direct  Crown 
Government,  it  was  scanty  and  de- 
clining? The  fact  that  people 
multiply  and  increase  in  Barbados, 
while  they  decrease  or  are  stationary 
in  the  other  colonies,  is  the  best 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Barbadian 
system. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Hennessy 
implies  that  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  Barbados  is  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  island  by  reason  of 
some  local  causes,  which  a  federal 
system  would  remove.  But  what 
are  these  causes,  and  why  are  they 
not  quoted?  What  prevents  the 
superfluous  people  of  Barbados 
going  elsewhere  to  better  their  con- 
dition if  they  please  ?  It  is  quite 
true  that  wages  are  lower  in  Bar- 
bados than  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies,  but  the  labourers  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact,  and  are 
free  to  choose  their  own  market. 
There  is  a  con  siderable  emigration 
from  the  island  already,  and  if  there 
is  not  more,  in  spite  of  recruiting 
agents  and  free  passages,  it  must 
be  because,  on  the  whole,  the  Bar- 
badian labourer  believes  himself  to 
be  better  off  at  hocv^  \k^36s^  ^i^ 
DemeTaTBiOT^TVDA&M^«  '^V^^^w^w^ 
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to  remain  at  Barbados  for  a  shil- 
ling a  day,  while  Demerara  offers 
him  three,  what  power  can  inter- 
fere to  order  it  otherwise?     And 
what  does  the  fact  prove  bat  some- 
thing highly  creditable  to  Barbados 
and  to  its  system  of  labonr  ?     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  wages  in  Bar- 
bados are  not  so  low  as  they  appear. 
As  the  Assembly,  in  its  memorial 
to   Lord    Carnarvon,   has  pointed 
ont   in    an    argument    which    no 
Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have 
needed,  'the  only  reliable  test  of 
the  average  sufficiency  of  wages  is 
the  cost  of  subsistence/     In  Bar- 
bados the  expense  of  living  iQ  consi- 
derably less  than  it  is  in  the  other 
colonies.      All  articles  of  food  are 
plentiful,  and  such  as  are  imported 
are  lightly  taxed.     The  n^ro  la- 
bonrer    subsists    on    yams,   sweet 
potatoes,    eddoes,   com  meal,   salt 
fish,  with  a  very  little   salt  meat. 
The  vegetables  of  home  growth  are 
cheaper    than    any  vegetables    of 
equal    nourishing    power    in    any 
part  of  the  world.      Sweet  pota- 
toes were  to  be  had,  when  I  was  in 
the  island  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  for 
a  penny.      Salt   fish,   the    negro's 
chief  luxury  when  he  has  no  canes 
to  suck,  pays  a  duty  of  fourpence 
a  barrel.     In   Jamaica  it  is  taxed 
28,  6d,  a  barrel,  and  in  none  of  the 
other  islands  is  less  than  a  shilling. 
On  com  meal  the  duty  is  a  shilling 
a  barrel  in  Barbados,  and  not  less 
than  two  shillings   elsewhere.     In 
a  climate  where  the  temperature  is 
rarely  below  74°,  where  the  labour 
of   half  a    day  will   keep   a   man 
for  a  week,   where   he   wants  no 
fuel  except  for  cooking,  and  little 
clothing  except  for  finery,  a  shilling 
a  day  is  a  larger  income  than  ten 
shilliugs  in    England.      All  these 
things  have  to  be    considered  in 
judging  of  the  social  condition   of 
the  negroes  in  Barbados.    There  can 
be  no   comparison    between  them 
and  the  labouring  poor  of  any  part 
of  Great  Britain ;  nor  can  anyone 
jfiul  to  be  Btnick  witli  tlie  Gontrofi^ 


presented  by  their  happy  smiling 
faces,  and  sleek,  well-nourished^ 
and  well- clothed  bodies,  to  the  sad, 
pinched,  squalid  visages  and  forms 
of  the  English  poor.  But  the 
argument  is  closed  by  the  admis- 
sion, which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  case,  that  the  population 
increases  and  thrives,  and  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  emigrate.  The 
conclusion  must  be  that  Barbados 
is,  as  a  place  of  residence,  made 
too  agreeable  to  the  negro  race; 
that  the  laws  are  too  favourable  for 
their  increase  ;  that  the  institutions 
have  been  made  too  popular.  Is 
confederation  intended  to  cnre 
these  defects  ? 

No  one  who  has  ever  spent  a 
Sunday  at  Bridgetown,  or  witnessed 
the  scene  at  the  distribution  of  the 
weekly  dole  to  the  parish  poor,  will 
speak  of  poverty  in  connection  with 
Barbados.  He  will  have  seen  the 
oppressed  peasantry  flaunting  in 
elegant  dress  suits,  ^be-gloved  and 
shod  in  kid  and  shiny  leather,  the 
women  panpers  decked  out  in  gay 
hats  and  veils.  If  the  wealth  of  a 
people  is  to  be  estimated  by  what 
they  spend  in  superfluities,  then 
are  the  Barbadian  negroes  as  far  re- 
moved from  poverty  as  any  labour- 
ing class  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Such  distress  as  does  prevail  may 
bo  said  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
the  diseased  and  the  crippled,  or 
the  women  with  young  families  who 
have  been  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands or  male  protectors.  There 
is,  perhaps,  aii  exceptional  number 
of  this  last  class,  due  to  the  liberality 
with  which  the  negro  interprete 
his  connubial  obligations,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  can  evade 
them  by  running  away  to  one  of 
the  other  islands.  For  the  families 
thus  abandoned  the  parish  makes 
ample  provision,  the  State  assist- 
ing, and  the  distress  is  less  than  it 
would  be  elsewhere,  owing  to  the 
comparative  high  wages  earned  by 
the  women.  No  one  need  starve  in 
this  land  of  plenty.  A  dense  popu- 
"Naj^ii)  QOCEi£im<^  mth  low  profits 
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on  the  capital  employed  in  the  one 
local  industry,  a  plentiful  and  cheap 
supply  of  food,   a  moderate  taxa- 
tion,   and  a  limited    demand   for 
luxnries,   necessarily  tend  to    low 
wages;    but  that  is    a    result    of 
natural  causes,  which   no   govern- 
ment or  parliament  can  cure.     The 
Barbadians  are   sought  for  as  la- 
bourers in  all   the  other  colonies, 
being  valued,  in  spite  of  their  spirit 
of   turbulence    and    independence, 
for  their  superior  physiquey  indus- 
try, and  intelligence  ;  but  if  they 
will  not  go,  it  must  be  because  they 
prefer  to  stay  at  home.    The  gene- 
ral  system  of  agricultural  labour 
in   Barbados  bears  traces    of  the 
patriarchal      system      whence     it 
sprang:    and    slavery   was   always 
milder  here  than  elsewhere.     The 
estates  range  in  size  from  300  to  900 
acres.     The  manufacture  of   sugar 
is  by  what  is  termed  the  *  common 
process,'  that  is,  simple  boiling  in 
open  pans,  the  result  being  the  mns' 
covado  or  brown  sugar  of  commerce. 
The  mills    are  worked,    with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  by  wind-power. 
The  average  yield  of  an  acre  in  a 
good    year  is    two    hogsheads    of 
sugar,  besides   rum  and  molasses. 
The  greater  part  of  the  field  and 
house  labourers  reside  on  or  about 
the  estate,   on  allotments   of  land 
averaging  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
each,   for    which    rent   is   paid   of 
about  twenty  cents  a  week,  a  rate 
considerably     below     the    market 
value.      Every     able-bodied      field 
labourer  can  earn  a  shilling  a  day, 
though   few   choose    to    work   for 
more  than  four  days  in  the  week. 
The  payment  is  reckoned  universally 
by  piece-work.    The  produce  of  his 
allotment  is  in  most  cases  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  labourer's  family, 
besides  yielding  sometimes  a  sur- 
plus in  excess  of  the  rent.     There 
are  other  settlements  of  freeholders, 
who  cultivate  their  own  land  either 
in  cane  or  provisions.     These  are 
sometimes  artisans  or  labourers  on 
estates,   who  invariably  arrive  at 
considerable  wealth,  and  if  of  good 


character  and  intelligence  attain  to 
high  positions  among  their  fellow 
citizens,  filling  various  offices  in  the 
pansh.     Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  negro  from  the  condition   of 
labourer  lifts  himself  into  that  of 
proprietor  of  a  small  estate,  and  in 
that  capaciiy  is  noted  for  being  the 
hardest  of  masters  towards  his  own 
colour.     To  sum  up,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  laws  or  institutions  of 
Barbados,  any  more  than  in  those 
of  Great   Britain,  to   prevent  any 
man,    whatever    be    his    class    or 
colour,  from  rising  to  any  height  in 
the  social  or  pohtical  scale.     The 
educational  system  of  the  island^ 
though  it  has  been  exposed  to  much 
calumnious  criticism,  is  at  least  as 
good  as  was  that  of  the  mother- 
country  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act   of  1872.     Out  of  an  annual 
revenue  of  124,000?.  Barbados  ex- 
pended in  the  year  1874  the  sum  of 
7,463?.,  or  6  per  cent.,  on  education. 
The  whole  amount  so  spent  by  the 
United   Kingdom   so   lately   as   in 
1868  was  only  680,429?.,  or  barely 
I    per  cent,   of  the  revenue;   and 
even  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system  the  rate  is  but  2  per  cent. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  In- 
spector-General there  were  in  1875 
15*306  children  of  all  ages  registered 
as  scholars,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  9,161.     Taking  the 
population     of    Barbados     to    be 
162,000,  this  is  a  rate  of  attendance 
about  equal  to  that  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  total  number  of  schools 
in  the  island  is  164,  primary  and 
infant,  giving  exactly  one  to  every 
square  mile,  or  one  to  every  957 
souls.      In    England    and    Wales, 
in    187 1,    with     a    population    of 
22,704,188,  there  were   16,210  in- 
spected schools,  or  one  to  1,400  of 
the  people.     These  figures  do  not 
sustain  the  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  Barbados  of  neglect 
of  education.    Nor  is  it  true,  as  has 
been    alleged    in     certain     letters 
written  to  the  Timies  in  the  interest 
of  ex-CJovemor  Hennesa^^  tJasb.^  ^K^ 
school  oi  ^«s>(mA.qr^  «Kk  ^c^iGCNsivR^ 
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to  white  children.  Every  school 
throughout  the  island  is  free  to 
children  of  every  colour,  while 
black,  brown,  and  white  children 
may  be  seen  at  work  and  out 
playing  together.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  a  calumny  which 
is  refuted  by  the  very  figures 
I  have  quoted.  Unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  almost  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  island  is 
receiving  primary  instruction,  the 
15,306  scholars  in  the  State  schools 
of  Barbados  cannot  be  all  white. 

I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon 
Barbados,  first,  because  this  island 
affords  the  best  instance  of  success- 
ful administration  in  the  -West 
Indies  on  the  basis  of  British  in- 
stitutions, and  next,  because  it  has 
been  recently  the  subject  of  much 
unfair  and  ignorant  criticism,  and 
that  from  a  quarter  where  we 
might  have  looked  for  friendly  ap- 
preciation and  support.  What 
Barbados  is,  the  other  islands  of 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups 
ought  and,  we  might  suppose, 
aspire  to  be.  What  is  the  ideal 
which  either  the  statesman  or  the 
philanthropist  has  conceived  of  a 
perfect  West  India  colony  ?  What 
is  supposed  to  be  the  destiny  of 
these  islands  in  the  future?  On 
the  one  hand  they  can  never  serve 
as  habitations  of  a  British  race — as 
colonies  proper,  in  the  sense  of 
Canada  or  New  Zealand.  Ojppofndt 
natura.  Under  a  temperature  in 
the  shade  ranging  from  70°  to  90° 
Fahrenheit  it  is  impossible  to  look 
for  the  rearing  of  a  healthy  British 
stock  in  these  islands.  If  anywhere 
the  experiment  could  succeed  it 
would  be  in  Barbados,  with  its  dry, 
salubrious,  bracing  atmosphere,  un- 
visited  by  malaria,  and  ever  refreshed 
by  the  constant  north-east  winds. 
But  even  here,  where  the  con- 
ditions have  been  most  favourable, 
after  a  trial  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dies  out  or  de- 
^nerateis  without  frequent  rein- 
iorcement  of  blood  from  England. 


No  spectacle  is  sadder  than  that 
presented  by  the  poor  whites,  op 
*  red-legs,'  the  remnant  of  the  early 
settlers  in  this  island.  The  white 
population  was  even  larger  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell  than  it  is  now, 
for  we  hear  of  3,500  volunteers 
being  furnished  from  Barbados  for 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica  under 
Penn  and  Venables.  In  1 7  24  it  was 
reckoned  at  18,295  souls;  in  1786 
it  had  declined  to  16,167  ;  and  in 
1 85 1  to  15,824.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase,  but  not  such  as 
materially  to  affect  the  general 
conclusion  that  in  the  healthiest  of 
our  tropical  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies  the  English  do  not 
take  root.  On  the  other  hand,  are 
these  islands  to  be  regarded  as 
foreign  dependencies,  like  Ceylon 
or  Singapore,  where  the  whites  only 
temporarily  reside  as  the  ruling 
class?  Such  a  proposition  would 
be  scouted  by  the  friends  of  the 
negro  at  home,  who  still  cling  to 
the  hope  of  his  regeneration  by 
contact  with  a  higher  civilisation. 
What  then  shall  we  think  of  the 
consistency  of  those  who  have 
united  with  Downing  Street  in  as- 
sailing Barbados  and  her  institu- 
tions ?  If  there  is  any  of  these 
colonies  which  has  a  claim  npon 
the  sympathy  of  the  negrophiles  it 
is  Barbados.  It  is  here  only  that 
any  success  has  attended  the  effort 
to  raise  the  negro  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  —  to  fit  him  for  free 
citizenslup  under  English  institu- 
tiohs.  If  we  are  to  concede  that 
the  negro  is  happier  and  better 
under  Crown  government,  which  is 
the  only  possible  alternative,  we 
must  believe  that  he  is  non-im- 
provable. Where  Barbados  has 
failed  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the 
other  islands  will  succeed — nay, 
they  have  all  tried  and  they  have 
all  failed.  The  centralising  policy 
which  has  been  so  much  in  favour 
with  successive  Governments — 
Liberal  and  Conservative — is  a 
policy  of    reaction   and  negation. 
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which  necessarily  implies  that  the 
negro  is  devoid  of  pohtical  capacity 
and  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
share  of  self-rule.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  all  the  foremost  and  most  en- 
lightened members  of  the  African 
and  mixed  races  in  these  islands 
regard  with  extreme  disfavour  the 
policy  of  their  pretended  friends  of 
the  An ti- Slavery  Society. 

If  we  look  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Leeward  Islands,  which 
have  now  been  for  some  years  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  and  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  confederation, 
we  find  little  to  encourage  us  in 
extending  that  favourite  device  of 
official  pedants  to  other  West 
India  colonies.  Antigua,  St.  Kitt's, 
Nevis,  and  the  rest,  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  political  and  industrial 
torpor,  which  it  is  melancholy  to 
witness.  All  healthy  life  in  them 
has  been  strangled,  and  they  are 
slowly  descending  into  the  vale  of 
rest.  In  them  wealth  does  not 
accumulate,  though  men  decay. 
Even  more  rapidly  than  their  beau- 
tiful sisters  of  the  south  are  they 
fading  away.  The  spirits  of  their 
ancient  owners,  the  blameless 
Caribs,  are  being  amply  avenged. 
Of  the  Windward  group  there  are 
still  one  or  two  which  show  signs 
of  life,  but  those  of  the  Leeward 
carry  their  dooms  in  their  faces. 
They  are  *  weighed  upon  with 
barrenness,  and  utterly  consumed 
with  sharp  distress.'  True  Lotos- 
lands,  each  one  a  nigger  Paradise, 
they  *  ripen  towards  the  grave  in 
silence.'  The  dry  rot  has  seized 
them  since  they  ended  growing. 
Antigua,  which  some  two  hundr^ 
years  ago  had  a  white  population  of 
over  5,000,  and  a  century  since 
was  able  to  produce  17,000  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  in  1874  contained 
only  2,146  whites,  and  yielded  but 
6,131  hogsheads.  St.  Kitt's,  whose 
boast  is  that  it  is  the  first  of 
English  settlements  in  the  West 
In(&es,  once  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility, has  held  up  against  fortune  a 
little  better  than  Antigoa,  but  is 


also  considerably  less  populous  and 
fruitful  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Dominica,  who  wears  the 
crown  of  beauty  among  all  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  has  profited  little  by 
that  possession,  by  her  prolific  soil, 
by  her  three  hundred  streams,  and 
unparalleled  resources.  Of  the  rest 
we  need  not  take  separate  ac- 
count. To  all  the  same  stoir 
applies.  They  have  diminished, 
they  are  diminishing,  in  an  ever 
increasing  ratio  of  decline.  Even 
the  negro  race  is  dying  out  in  them, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  future 
but  desolation.  The  desperate  hope 
that  the  aggregate  of  several  ruinous 
items  would  yield  a  prosperous  whole 
has  not  been  realised.  The  only 
increase  under  confederation  and 
Grown  government  has  been  in  the 
taxes.  In  1870  Lord  Granville 
wrote  to  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  the 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
that  *her  Majesty's  Government 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  federation  of  the  islands  is 
desirable,  as  tending  to  a  better  and 
more  economical  administration  of 
their  afiairs,  to  be  followed  by  a 
revision  and  reduction  of  the  pre-' 
sent  taxation.'  The  federation  has 
been  accomplished,  by  means  which 
will  not  b«Bir  strict  scrutiny,  and 
neither  is  the  administration  better 
nor  more  economical.  The  public 
expenditure,  on  the  contrary,  has 
increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  repre- 
sentative systems  in  the  islands, 
which  increase  is  met  by  heavy 
duties  on  imports.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  the  islands  are  more 
heavily  taxed  do  their  products 
decrease.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
practised,  therefore,  the  experi- 
ment of  confederation  must  be 
pronounced  a  (decided  failure  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Passing  to  the  southward  from 
the  Windward  Islands,  we  come  to 
the  colonies  which  present  the 
West  Indian  Question,  perhaps,  in 
a  still  more  interesting  form,  be- 
cause the  problems  thej  are  engaged 
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in  solving  are  those  which  directly 
affect  the  future  destinies  of  our 
tropical  possessions  in  America. 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  have 
fairly  abandoned  the  attempt  to  rise 
by  means  of  the  native  negro  race, 
and  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  what  has  been  absurdly  called 
*  artificial '  labour ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  immigration.  How  the  labour 
of  East  Indians  is  more  artificial 
than  that  of  negroes,  seeing 
that  both  are  immigrants  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
equally  entitled  to  benefit  by  the 
markets  opened  to  their  industry, 
it  would  puzzle  the  combined  wits 
of  the  An ti- Slavery  Association  and 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society 
to  explain.  No  British  colony  has 
been  more  severely  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  gratification  of  the  British 
fanatical  sentiment  of  philanthropy, 
than  that  portion  of  the  South 
American  mainland  which  we  took 
from  the  Dutch  in  1814.  British 
Guiana  is  in  extent  the  largest  of 
our  West  India  possessions,  being 
computed  to  include  within  its  ill- 
defined  boundaries  some  76,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  Of  this 
vast  area  by  far  the  greater  part  is 
virgin  forest,  thinly  inhabited  by 
roving  bands  of  Arawaks,  with  a 
fringe  of  the  fiercer  race  of  Caribs 
on  the  southern  frontier.  The 
colony  proper,  containing  the  sugar 
plantations,  is  only  that  narrow  strip 
of  alluvium,  extending  from  east  to 
west  about  200  miles,  with  an 
average  depth  of  30,  which  lies 
along  the  coast,  and  by  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers  Demerara  and 
Berbice.  The  Dutch  element, 
strange  to  say,  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  colony,  leaving 
as  its  heritage  the  genend  scheme 
of  the  sugar  estates,  the  excellent 
site  and  plan  of  the  capital,  George- 
town, and  the  outline  of  a  system 
of  government  which  in  theoiy  is 
perhaps  the  worst,  and  in  practice 
.«mong  the  best,  possessed  by  any 
community  in  the  world — a  system 


which  admirably  combines  all  that  is 
soundest  in  Crown    rule  with  an 
ample  and  sufficient  popular   con- 
trol over  the   finances.      Nothing 
can  be  more  cumbrous  in  principle, 
nothing  more  simple  or  effective  in 
operation.      The  Court  of    Policy 
consists  of  five  official  and  five  non- 
official  membeEs,  and  discharges  the 
functions  of  an  Executive  Council 
and  a  Legislature,  the  Governor  sit- 
ting and  voting  as  one  of  the  official 
members.      A  non-official  member, 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  is    chosen 
by  the  Court  itself,  out  of  a  list  of 
two  names  submitted  by  the  seven 
Kiezers — the  Kiezers  being  them- 
selves elected  for  life  by  the  colony 
at  large.       The   Court    of    Policy 
makes    all    laws   and    ordinances, 
except  those   relating  to  taxation 
and  finance,  which   must   be  sub- 
mitted   to    the    Combined    Court, 
consisting  of  the  Court  of  Policy 
and  six  Financial  Representatives, 
elected  for  two  years.     Under  this 
anomalous  but  excellent  system  of 
rule  British  Guiana,    or   as    it   is 
more  commonly  called   Demerara, 
has   passed   out  of    a  long  period 
of  extreme  depression   to   become 
one  of  the  most  healthy  and  pros- 
perous  of  the   British   colonies  in 
the  West  Indies.     The  population, 
though  during  the  evil  days  which 
followed    upon     emancipation     its 
growth  was  arrested,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  may  now  be  estimated 
at  220,000,  of  whom  about  50,000 
are  East  Indians,  and  6,000  Chinese, 
besides  Portuguese  and  natives  of 
Madeira  and  the   Cape   de   Verde 
Islands.     The    natives  of    African 
race  are  believed  to  have  slightly 
declined  in  number  since  the  date 
of  the  emancipation,  which  may  be 
partly  due  to  their  having  spread 
into  the  wild  interior  from  the  cul- 
tivated districts.      In   fruitfiilness, 
judged  by  its  produce  of  its  one 
staple    of   sugar,    British    Guiana 
takes  the  first    place  among    the 
West  India  colonies.     Formerly  it 
used  to  grow  coffee  and  cotton,  but 
these  have  long  ceased  to  be  among 
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the  exports.  Before  emancipation 
the  average  annual  yield  of  sugar 
used  to  be  66,000  hogsheads.  In 
1 859, the  first  yearafber  the  abolition 
of  apprenticeship,  the  yield  had  sunk 
to  58,445  hogsheads,  and  in  1849  ^ 
52,000.  Lord  Derby,  in  his  pam- 
phlet of  1850,  gives  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  ruin  and  desolation 
caused  to  the  planters  by  the  equal- 
isation of  the  sugar  duties,  follow- 
ing upon  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
No  colony  has  suffered  more  than 
Demei*ara  by  England's  alternative 
fits  of  philanthropy  and  economy, 
and  none  has  exhibited  more  of  the 
Bntish  qualities  of  pluck  and  enter- 
prise in  battling  with  adversity. 
To  enable  her  to  maintain  the  un- 
equal struggle  with  Cuba,  Demerara 
was  the  first  to  resort  to  free  immi- 
gi-ation,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
system  of  coolie  labour  has  been 
carried  to  its  highest  development, 
and  is  best  to  be  studied. 

The  opposition  which,  until  quite 
recently,  has  been  given  to  free  im- 
migration in  British  Guiana,  and 
other  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
which  has  so  seriously  retarded 
their  progress,  is  hard  to  be  re- 
conciled with  any  principles  of 
justice  or  of  humanity.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  advocates  of 
freedom  would  be  among  the  most 
zealous  in  assisting  the  W  est  Indian 
employers  in  the  struggle  which 
they  have  had  to  maintain  against 
the  Cuban  slave-owners.  No  propo- 
sition is  more  clearly  demonstrable 
than  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
African  people  themselves,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  only  party  to  be 
considered,  the  best  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  slavery  is  free  im- 
migration. In  just  the  proportion 
that  free  industry  in  the  British  colo- 
nies is  oppressed  and  hampered,  so 
is  slave  labour  in  the  foreign  colo- 
nies encouraged  and  supported. 
Every  obstacle  which  is  placed  in 
the  way  of  immigration  to  British 
Guiana  and  to  Trinidad  contributes 
directly  to  tighten  the  fetters  of  the 
49laye  in  Cuba,  by  making  slave- 


holding  more  profitable.  By  com- 
bining, under  the  influence  of  a 
£bIso  and  ignorant  sentiment,  to 
prevent  the  West  Indian  planter 
from  obtaining  free  labour  from 
India,  by  causing  a  prejudice  against 
the  traffic,  on  the  foolish  plea  that 
it  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  slave  trade, 
the  Anti- Slavery  Society  and  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  are  in 
fact  labouring  with  all  their  might  to 
perpetuate  slavery  in  Cuba,  as  well 
as  ruin  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
flEimine  in  India.  The  right  to  ob- 
tain free  labour  from  India  was 
among  the  least  of  the  compensa- 
tions which  is  due  to  the  British 
West  Indies.  In  fact  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  bargain  made  with 
them  by  the  Imperial  Government 
when  it  abolished  slavery — a  con- 
dition which  Clarkson  and  Wilber- 
force,  could  they  be  appealed  to, 
would  be  among  the  first  to  sustain. 
The  claim  was  only  strengthened 
by  the  legislation  of  1846.  Just  as 
when  slavery  was  abolished  a  pros- 
pect was  held  out  to  the  planters  of 
being  protected  against  foreign 
slave  labour,  so  when  the  duties  on 
sugar  were  equalised,  a  distinct 
pledge  was  given  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  this  relief  to  the  com- 
munity should  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  relief  to  the  planter, 
and  especially  in  the  shape  of  immi- 
gration. This  condition  was  never 
expressed  because,  as  Lord  Derby 
has  said,  no  one  ever  doubted  it 
was  fair  and  reasonable.  But  hay- 
ing got  first  the  gratification  of 
their  sentiment,  and  next  the  ease 
to  their  pockets,  the  British  public 
have  forgotten  all  about  their 
pledges  to  the  West  India  planters. 
The  rule  of  the  philanthropic  free 
trader — who  though  on  humanity 
bent  preserves  a  frugal  mind — may 
not  inaptly  be  expressed  in  a  parody 
of  the  famous  Horatian  maxim : 
'  Sugar — ^humanely  if  possible ;  if 
not,  oy  any  means.'  The  English 
sugar  grower  is  called  upon  to  do 
battle  with  his  Cuban  rival  with 
one  arm  tied  up  anda  heavy  weighton 
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the  other,  and  then  he  is  reproached 
with  faint-heartedness  for  not  com- 
ing up  to  the  scratch.  The  words  of 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  uttered  during 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  sugar  duties,  liave  no  less 
force  now  than  they  had  in  1846: 
*  In  the  present  state  of  the  West 
Indies,  competition  with  slave- 
grown  sugar  cannot  be  carried  on 
upon  equal  terms.  I  don't  contend 
that  in  a  fully  peopled  country, 
where  the  demand  for  employment 
is  equal  to  the  demand  for  labour, 
the  willing  energetic  action  of  free 
labour  is  not  infinitely  more  valu- 
able and  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
the  labour  of  slaves.  But  this  I 
do  contend,  that  where  you  have 
nob  the  command  of  that  labour, 
where  there  is  a  boundless  extent 
of  country,  where  you  have  not  the 
means  of  bringing  labour  to  the 
point  where  it  is  required,  to  talk 
of  a  free  competition  between  free 
labour  and  slave  labour  would  be  a 
mockery  ;  but  it  would  be  more,  it 
would  be  a  cruel  mockery  to  talk  of 
it  to  those  whom  you  have  placed 
in  their  present  position  by  your 
legislation,  and  whom  you  now  call 
upon  to  enter  upon  an  unequal 
competition.'  The  *  cruel  mockery  * 
is  even  greater  now,  seeing  that 
having  a  supply  of  free  labour  at 
hand,  the  planter  is  restrained  from 
using  it.  It  is  a  mockery  of  which 
perhaps  the  Indian  tax-payers  have 
also  some  right  to  complain,  so 
long  as  the  gates  of  our  West  Indian 
domain,  now  lying  waste  for  want 
of  the  means  of  industry,  are  closed 
against  the  starving  coolies.  That 
a  Government  which  is  compelled  to 
support  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
at  home  in  relief  works,  or  in  charity, 
should  oppose  emigration  to  the 
West  Indies,  is  indeed  incompre- 
hensible on  any  principle  of  poli- 
tical economy  or  of  humanity. 
At  one  end  wo  have  fomine— at  the 
other  plenty  ;  at  one  end  a  people 
perishing  for  want  of  food,  at  the 
other  a  land  perishing  for  want  of 
people;    at  one    end,   too  maiiy 


mouths  to  feed,  and  too  little  with 
which  to  feed  them ;  at  the  other, 
too  many  acres  to  till,  and  none  to 
till  them.  We  are  exhausting  the 
revenues  of  India  in  order  to  find 
work  for  the  starving  population. 
We  are  starving  our  West  India 
colonies  in  order  that  the  negro 
shall  not  work  but  when  and  how 
he  pleases.  Is  it  possible  to  con* 
ceive  a  policy  more  blind,  a 
humanity  more  perverse,  or  an 
economy  more  false,  than  are 
meet  in  this  ineffably  silly  arrange- 
ment? 

There  being  no  better  means  of 
controlling  slavery  at  one  end  than 
by  a  free  supply  of  labour,  and  there 
being  no  better  means  of  battling 
against  famine  at  the  other  than  by 
emigration,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
obvious   business   of  statesmanship 
to  fill    the   void  out  of  the  super- 
fluity. Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  this  emigration  conveys  a  three- 
fold   blessing — to    India,  which  is 
relieved  of  her  teeming  surplus — to 
the  West  Indies,  which  are  suppUed 
with  their  most  urgent  want— and 
to   the   emigrant    himself,    who    is 
enabled  to  improve  his  condition, 
and   who   has  a  natural    right   to 
carry  his  labour  to  the  best  market. 
So  far  as  the  first  two  are  concerned, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  demon- 
strate the  benefits  which  they  re- 
ceive from  coolie  emigration.     As 
for  the    third  party   in  the   trans- 
action, the  coolie  himself,  we  ought 
to  require  no  other  evidence  of  the 
benefit  he  receives  than  that,  having 
a  free  choice,  and  protected  in  every 
way  against   all    possible   risk    of 
being  deceived,   he  -is    willing   to 
transfer  himself  to   the  new  field 
which  has  been  opened  to  his  in- 
dustry.    It  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed,  with  all    the    ignorance    of 
foreign  coantries,  and  all  the  preju- 
dices   against    crossing    the    sea, 
which  prevail  among  the  natives  of 
India,  if  it  were  otherwise.     Emi- 
gration  from  India  to  the    West 
Indies  has  now  been  in  practice  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  there 
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has  been  ample  time  for  the  coolies 
to  judge  of  tne  results  of  the  system. 
Thousands  have  returned  to  their 
native  villages  with  the  experience 
they  have  acquired  in  Mauritius 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  some- 
what late,  therefore,  to  raise  the 
objection  that  the  natives  of  India 
do  not  sufficiently  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are 
taken  from  their  own  country. 

The  system  of  coolie  labour,  as  at 
present  established  in  the  colonies 
of  British    Guiana    and  Trinidad, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  defects 
in  the  earlier  days,  is  now  remark- 
able   for    the    very  elaborate  and 
minute  provisions  which  are  made 
for  the  comfort,  the  health,  the  pro- 
tection, and  the  just  treatment  of 
the   emigrants,  from  the  time    of 
their  leaving  India  to  the  date  of 
their  return  thither,    and    during 
their  residence  in  the  colony.     We 
have  heard  and  read  of  many  fan- 
tastic similitudes  which  have  been 
discovered  in  this  system  to  slavery, 
and  there  is  a  work  by  a  certain  e£Pu- 
sive  humanist,  in  which  the  coolie  is 
held  up  for  our  pity  as  the  artless 
victim  of  a  tyrant  '  plantocracy,* 
possessed  with  an  dbscene  prefer- 
ence for  sugar  over  '  souls.'     These 
are  a  part  of  those  cheap  exercises 
in  virtue  without  which  there  would 
be  no  subscriptions  to  the    Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  no  work  and 
no  wages  for  so  many  enterprising 
young  philanthropists.     But  com- 
pared with  his    condition    in  his 
native    country  —  even    compared 
with  the  conation  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer,  the  lot  of  the 
coolie  in  the  West  Indies  is  happy 
and    enviable.        He  is  protected 
against  all  the  risks  of  fortune.   He 
is  insured  a  fair  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work.     The  indenture  which 
is  supposed  to  be  his  peculiar  hard- 
ship, is  his  special  defence,  main- 
tained rather  for  his  advantage  than 
the  interest  of  his  employer.     Dur- 
ing the  period  of  it  he  is  taught 
many  new  kinds  of  industry,  and 
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educated  into  a  higher  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. While  it  lasts,  and  after  it 
is  over,  he  is  protected  by  laws 
specially  devised  for  his  benefit,  ad- 
ministered by  special  officers,  undera 
governor  who  has  a  summary  power 
of  punishing  those  who  ill-treat 
him,  who  is  himself  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Imperial  Government. 
All  the  terms  of  the  contract  are 
strained  in  his  &vour,  and  against 
his  employer.  However  worthless 
or  incompetent  he  may  be,  whether 
sick  or  well,  he  is  insured,  during 
his  indentureship,  a  TniTn'mnTp 
wage  of  a  shilling  a  day.  His  day's 
work  in  the  field  is  restricted  to 
seven  hours.  In  sickness  he  is  pro- 
vided with  hospitals  and  medical 
attendance  at  the  expense  of  his 
master.  As  an  immigrant  he  enjoys 
privileges  unknown  to  other  immi- 
grants. He  is  brought  to  the  colony 
free  of  charge.  He  is  taken  back, 
free  of  charge,  to  his  native  country. 
During  his  stay  he  has  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  himself  such  as  he 
never  could  have  in  India.  He 
comes  ignorant,  naked,  and  half- 
starved ;  a  crouching,  timorous, 
half-savage,  degraded  by  poverty, 
superstition,  and  the  sense  of  ms 
inferior  nature.  He  returns,  if  he 
prefers  to  return,  a  comparatively 
civilised  human  being,  sleek, 
healthy,  well-clothed,  independent^ 
vastly  improved  in  body  and  in 
mind,  in  character,  and  in  fortune. 
The  contact  with  Europeans  has 
been  to  him  a  liberal  education. 
He  is  raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
and  made  fitter  to  raise  his  kind. 
No  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  contrasting  the  coolie  in  India 
with  the  coolie  in  Demerara  or 
Trinidal,  can  fiEiil  to  be  struck  with 
the  VB^fc  improvement  which  the 
new  life  has  made  in  his  bearing 
and  maimer. 

The  best  practical  testimony 
perhaps  to  the  prosperity  of  the  im- 
migrants under  the  present  system 
is  afforded  by  the  lai^e  sums  which 
are  taken  back  by  them  oi\  t^<^  t&« 
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turn  to  their  own  country,  and  their 
growing  indifference  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  free  passage.      By  the 
terms  of  the  contract  every  coolie 
who  has  served  his  five  years'  period 
of    indenture    and    resided    other 
five  years  in  the  colony  is  entitled 
to  a  return  passage  to  India.     On 
the  authority  of    the  Colonisation 
Circular    (No.  34),   issued  by  her 
Majesty's  Emigration  Commission- 
ers,  we  are  informed  that  in  the 
eleven    years     ending     December 
31,    1875,   the  number  of    coolies 
who  returned   to  India  from   the 
three     principal      coolie-importing 
colonies,    namely,  British    Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Jamaica,  was  9,980, 
who  took  with  them,  as  the  amount 
of  their    savings,   in    Gbvernment 
notes,  coins,  and  jewellery,  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  258,591^.  In  the  number 
of  coolies  is  reckoned  women  and 
children  of  all  ages,  while  the  sum 
of  their  savings  certainly  does  not 
include  all  their  wealth,  it   being 
their  custom  to  secrete  about  their 
persons  or  their  baggage  private 
treasures  of  coin  and  jewels.  Besides 
those  who  have  returned  to  India, 
a  proportion  of  whom  have  come  a 
second  time,   there  are  in  British 
Guiana  some  1 7,000  who  have  not 
claimed  the  free  passage,  and  who 
may  be  supposed  therefore  to  con- 
sider themselves  better  off  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption  than  in  their 
native  country.     In  Trinidad  the 
colony  has  adopted  the  wise  policy 
of  giving  grants  of  land  in  lieu  of 
return  passages,  and  this  alternative, 
which  unfortunately  British  Guiana 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer,  has 
been  embraced  by  2,234  persons, 
who  have  brought  into  cultivation 
already  lands  to  the  extent  of  3,000 
acres.     The  condition  of  the  coolie 
in  Trinidad  is,  on  the  whole,  even 
better  than  in  British  Guiana,  owing 
to  the  superior  natural  advantages 
of  the  island.     Some  of  the  immi- 
grants have  risen  to  positions  of 
considerable  wealth.     Several  are 
proprietors  of  sugar  estates.    One 
is  a  principal  owner  of  racehorses 


and  a  patron  of  the  turf.     Othera 
are  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  con- 
tractors for  works.     There  is  one 
significant  fact  to  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  coolies,  both  in 
this  colony  and  in  Demerara,  having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  qnes- 
tion    of  the  future,  that  whereas 
there  are  several  cases  of  coolies 
who  have  risen  to  be  employers  of 
negro    labour,    there    is   not  one 
instance,   so  far  as  I  know,  of  a 
negro  employing  coolies.     That  the 
negroes  themselves,  who  have  been 
made  the  special  objects  of  British 
philanthropy,   and    on  whose    ac- 
count alone  the  Anti-Slaveiy   So- 
ciety continues    to    oppose    coolie 
immigration,  has  been  benefited  by 
this  system,  there  can  be  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt.     So  &r  from 
the  coolie  interfering  with  the  negro, 
his  advent  has  offered  to  the  latter 
the  last  chance  of  salvation  from 
ruin  or  barbarism.    Anything  which 
improves  the  general   condition  of 
the  colony  must  necessarily  improve 
the  condition  of  the  largest  class  in 
it,  and  that  is  still  the  negro  class. 
The  competition  between  the   two 
kinds  of  labour,  where  there  is  any 
competition,  which  is  rarelv,  must 
tend  to  develop  whatever  is  healthy 
in  the  negro  nature.     Even  though 
the  negroes  will  not  work  on  the 
estates    themselves,     they    cannot 
fail   to   benefit  by  those  who  do. 
The  immigrants  by    their     wants 
create  new  markets  for  the  special  in- 
dustry which  the  negro  loves  and  by 
which  he  thrives,  namely,  the  grow- 
ing of  provisions.     The  coolie  works 
on  the  estate,  the  negro  works  to 
find  food    for    the    coolie.     Many 
new  employments  are  created  by 
the  diversities  of  labour,  and  there 
are    still    some    employments    for 
which  the  negro,  by  his  superior 
physical  strength  and  his  education, 
IS  better    fitted   than   the    coolie. 
These  must  be  necessarily  multi- 
plied in    proportion  as  tne    local 
mdustry  is  developed  and  the  colony 
prospers.    But  even  were  it  not  so 
—were  it  admitted  that  the  com- 
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petition  of  races  is  fatal  to  the 
negro,  why  are  we  to  prefer  his 
interests  to  those  of  the  coolie  ?  Is 
not  the  East  Indian  also  a  man  and 
a  brother — an  aboriginal  to  be 
protected — a  sonl  to  be  rescned 
from  perdition — a  free  man  to  be 
protected  against  slavery  P 

In  the  long  struggle  against 
official  jealousies  and  pedantic 
prejudices,  more  or  less  having 
their  root  in  a  false  philanthropy, 
the  planters  of  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad  have  at  length  triumphed ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  petty 
obstacles  created  by  the  magistrate 
and  police  officers  in  India,  who 
still  continue  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing Lord  Salisbury's  despatch 
of  Mai*ch  1875,  that  they  are 
pleasing  the  Gt)vemment  by  harass- 
ing the  colonial  emigration  agents, 
there  are  now  no  arbitrary  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  an  abundant 
flow  of  life  from  the  East  to  certain 
of  the  West  Indies.  According  to 
the  returns  given  in  the  Bengal 
Under-Secretary's  Note  o»i  Emi- 
gration (Calcutta,  1873),  the  total 
number  of  persons  shipped  from 
the  two  Presidencies  of  Bengal  and 
Madras  (from  Bombay  there  is 
scarcely  any  emigration)  was,  up  to 
that  date,  68,547  to  British  Guiana, 
58,547  to  Trinidad,  13,335  ^ 
Jamaica,  and  6,382  to  the  smaller 
West  Indian  colonies.  Since  then, 
according  to  the  report  of  Dr. 
Grant,  the  Protector  of  Emigrants 
in  Calcutta,  dated  October  1876, 
there  have  been  despatched  to 
Demerara  16,288,  to  Trinidad 
6*5319  to  Jamaica  5,488,  and  to 
St.  Vincent  and  Nevis  685  emi- 
grants. Of  these  40  per  cent,  are 
required  by  law  to  be  women,  a 
proportion  which  has  been  tolerably 
well  maintained  since  the  begin- 
ning. Besides  Indians  there  have 
been  labourers  ^m  other  countries 
imported  into  the  West  Indies. 
Between  1840  and  1872  there  were 
landed  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
elsewhere  32,858  free  Africans,  the 
crews  of   captured   and    wrecked 


slavers.  From  China  the  emigra- 
tion to  the  West  Indies  commenced 
in  1852,  and  has  continued,  with 
interruptions,  to  1874,  the  total 
number  of  Chinese  imported  at  the 
expense  of  the  colonial  funds  being 
16,710.  There  have  been  emi- 
grants also  from  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Of  all  these,  other  than  the  Indian 
coohes,  the  most  valuable  are  un- 
questionably the  Chinese.  Their 
industry,  perseverance,  habits  of 
thrift,  and  skill  in  handicraft 
make  them  welcome  colonists 
wherever  they  go,  although  they 
are  most  useful  in  colonies  like  the 
West  Indies,  where  there  are  no 
political  dangers  to  be  feared  from 
their  preponderance.  In  comparison 
with  the  Indian  coolie,  John  China- 
man is  superior  in  knowledge,  in  in- 
telligence, and  in  variety  of  powers. 
He  is  inferior  in  docility  and  in 
patience,  and  prefers  to  work  for 
himself  rather  than  for  a  master. 
Of  morals  he  has  a  sad  lack,  and 
the  fact  that  he  comes  unaccom- 
panied with  any  female  kind  makes 
him  undesirable  as  a  permanent 
element  of  the  population.  Within 
certain  limits,  however,  the  West 
Indian  colonists  would  be  glad  of  a 
renewal  of  Chinese  immigration,  and 
the  yellow-skinned  race,  with  all 
their  faults,  would  be  more  welcome 
in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
than  they  are  in  Queensland  or  in 
California. 

How  greatly  the  productive  power 
of  the  two  principal  colonies  which 
have  availed  themselves  of  immi- 
gration has  been  developed  by 
foreign  labour  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  within  thirty- three 
years  their  exports  have  been 
nearly  quadrupled.  In  1841  the 
quantity  of  sugar  exported  from 
British  Gniana  was  431,520  cwt., 
and  from  Trinidad  262,662  cwt. 
In  1874  the  produce  of  the  former 
had  risen  to  1,583,520  cwt.,  and  of 
the  latter  to  890,531  cwt.  With  all 
this  the  struggle  against  slavery 
continues  still  to  be  a  severe  one. 
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eyen  on  the  part  of  those  colonies 
which  have  been  enabled  to  make 
use  of  free  Asiatic  labonr ;  for  we 
find  that  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  has  increased  from  4,000,000 
cwt.  in  1844  to  14,000,000  in  1873, 
and  is  still  rapidly  increasing. 

In  none  of  the  West  India 
colonies  have  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  quickening  stream  of  &ee 
labour  been  more  strikingly  mani- 
fested than  in  the  beautiful  island 
of  Trinidad,  nor  has  any  sufiered 
more  from  the  neglect  and  the 
prejudices  of  its  rulers.  By  its 
position,  its  exuberant  fertility,  and 
the  we^th  and  variety  of  its 
natural  resources,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  our  West  Indian 
possessions,  Jamaica  perhaps  alone 
excepted,  if  Jamaica  were  what  she 
should  be.  The  conditions  of  life 
are  here  in  many  respects  different 
fix>m  those  of  the  other  islands. 
The  substratum  of  the  old  popula- 
tion is  negro,  underlying  the  French 
Creole,  with  the  British  at  the 
surface,  every  day  penetrating 
deeper  and  drawing  to  itself  all  the 
elements  of  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  French  are  chiefly  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fled  from 
the  revolution  in  Hayti,  and  in 
Martinique  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
last  century,  who  brought  with 
them  such  of  their  slaves  as  re- 
mained faithful.  They  have  inter- 
mixed with  the  Spaniards,  are 
masters  of  the  island,  and  preserve, 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes, 
the  pure  Creole  dialect,  a  true  lan- 
guage formed  out  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  French  and  Spanish  under 
climatic  influences.  They  suffered 
terribly  during  the  period  of  adver- 
sity following  on  emancipation,  and 
have  gradually  lost  their  sugar 
estates,  which  have  passed  almost 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  English 
settlers  and  capitalists;  but  they 
continue  to  possess  much  of  the 
land,  for  which  a  very  profitable  use 
has  been  lately  found  in  the  culti- 
vation of  cacao.  In  this  respect 
"^nidad  is  more   fortunate   ^an 


most  of  her  neighbours,  having  a 
second  staple  which  is  every  year 
increasing  in  value,  which  is  cheaply 
produced    and    needs    but    little 
labour.     The    coolie    immigration, 
carried  on  here  to  a  less  extent 
than  in  British  Guiana,  has  been 
signally    successftil,    and    assumes 
more  the    aspect    of    colonisation 
than  elsewhere.     The  Asiatic  has 
taken  kindly  to  this  congenial  soil, 
and  under  the  mild  and  just  laws 
has  thriven  and  struck  root  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  of  the  other 
British  colonies.     Pure  Indian  vil- 
lages are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts 
of   the   island,   with    all  the  pic- 
turesque  features,    minus  a    good 
deal  of  the  dirt  and  the  smell,  of 
the  far-off*  native  homes  in  some 
ziUah  of  Behar  or  Ghazipur.   They 
are  inhabited  by  coolies  who  have 
served  out  their  five  years'  inden- 
ture, and  have  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  island  rather  than  go  back 
to  India.     Many  of  them  are  set- 
tled   in    freeholds    of    their  own, 
others  rent  lands  from  their  coun- 
trymen or  from  the  neighbouring 
planter,   on    which  they  cultivate 
provisions  for  the  market.     A  new 
generation  is    thus    springing  up 
under  the  influences  of  honest  free 
labour,  British  laws,  and  European 
civilisation,  which  promises  to  con- 
tribute  a  most  valuable  element  to 
the  future  life  of  Trinidad.  The  best 
proof  of  the  suitability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  to  the  Indian  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  low  rate 
of  mortality  which  prevails,  even 
among  the   coolies  imported  from 
India.  The  death-rate  among  these, 
according    to    the    report  of    the 
Emigration  Commissioners,  is  not 
more  than  24*56  per  1,000  in  the 
towns,  and  20*14  P^^  1,000  in  the 
country  districtB.     This  is  not  only 
considerably  lower  than  the  death- 
rate  among  the  Indian  population, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  but  lower  than 
the  death-rate  among  the  English 
peasantry^  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, among  the  Creole  negroes 
of  the  island.    The  Asiatic,  in  fiact. 
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would  seem  to  be  better  adapted 
for  Trinidad  than  the  African.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  the  Immigration  Agent  in 
Trinidad,  whose  labours  in  the 
cause  of  the  coolies  have  earned 
him  so  mnch  renown,,  and  who  has 
made  their  sanitary  condition  the 
special  object  of  his  study,  informs 
us  in  his  Report  for  1874  that  the 
children  bom  in  the  colony  of  coolie 
parents  are  not  only  much  stronger 
and  healthier  than  in  India,  but 
have  a  better  chance  of  life  than 
the  children  of  a  similar  class  in 
England.  'Giving  the  English 
peasantry  credit  for  at  least  as 
much  attention  to  the  wants  of  their 
children  as  the  Hindoos,  it  appears 
that  about  35  per  cent,  more  of  the 
children  of  the  English  labouring 
classes  die  in  early  childhood  than 
of  Indian  immigrants  under  con- 
tract on  the  sugar  plantations  in 
Trinidad.  Making  every  allowance, 
therefore,  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  credit  of  this  very  low 
rate  of  mortality  is  due  to  the  vigi- 
lance and  care  of  the  employers  of 
immigrants,  and  the  medical  attend- 
ance they  receive  during  illness.' 
There  can  be  no  stronger  testimony 
than  this  in  jBavour  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration, so  hr  at  least  as  its 
humanity  is  concerned. 

Of  the  political  and  commercial 
advantages  of  the  system  there 
ought  to  be  no  question,  especially 
now  that  &mine  has  been  perma- 
nently established  as  an  endemic  in 
India.  But  though  the  Imperial 
Government  has  at  last,  after  main- 
taining an  irritating  and  most 
calamitous  contest  with  the  colonies, 
finally  withdrawn  from  its  opposi- 
tion to  coolie  immigration  to 
British  Guiana  and  Demerara,  it 
still  maintains,  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  Exeter  Hall,  its  ob- 
jection to  extend  that  boon  to 
Jamaica.  When  deputations  in- 
terested in  that  colony  pray  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  come  to  a 
decision  involving  the  question  of 
life  or  death  for  Jamaicai  they  are 


informed  that  thdr  request  will  be 
considered,  'together  with  a  com- 
munication from  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  on  the  sul^ect.'  What  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  has  to  do  with 
the  matter,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. That  the  sentimental  pre- 
judices of  a  handful  of  uninformed 
&natics  should  be  admitted  as  a 
factor  in  Imperial  policy  is  surely 
an  amazing  circumstance,  not 
more  insulting  to  the  colonies  than 
discreditable  to  British  statesman- 
ship. The  real  secret  of  the  objeo- 
tion  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to 
coolie  immigration,  was  probably 
hit  upon  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1870  to  ex- 
amine into  the  coolie  system  in 
British  Guiana,  who  state  that  there 
is  '  a  prejudice  against  the  thing  be- 
cause it  is  the  symbol  of  defeat  to 
the  sanguine  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  African  race  which  were  enter- 
tained at  the  time  of  emancipation.* 
The  Anti-Slavery  zealots  cannot  for- 
gave the  coolie  for  coming  between  the 
wind  and  their  philanthropy.  His 
presence  is  an  evidence  of  their  fail- 
ure. He  witnesses  against  the  negro 
by  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  local 
industry.  The  &vonrite  argument 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  apostles  of  old 
was  that  the  negro,  when  enfran- 
chised, would  work  better  than  the 
negro  when  enslaved.  Liberty  would 

five  him  moral  elevation  and  a 
eneer  sense  of  his  duties  to  himsetf 
and  to  society.  Forty  years  ago, 
to  doubt  that  industry  would 
flourish  under  emancipation,  would 
have  been  reckoned  an  insult  to 
freedom  and  to  humanity.  The  re- 
sult has  woefully  confounded  these 
flattering  predictions.  The  negro, 
it  has  been  found,  will  not  work, 
when  free,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  hunger.  The  black  brother  pre- 
fers to  be  idle.  His  nature  is  to  take 
life  easily  in  that  luxurious  climate. 
As  the  Philosopher  of  Chelsea,  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  black 
man,  has  it,  'Sunk  up  to  the  ears 
in  pumpkin,  imbibing  saocharine 
jnioeSy  and  much  at  his  ease  in 
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oreation,  he  can  listen  to  the  less 
fortunate  white  man's  demand,  and 
take  his  own  time  in  supplying  it.' 
From  his  own  point  of  view  he  is 
scarcely  to  be  blamed.  He  is  a  free 
man,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  in- 
terfere with  his  freedom.  But  that 
others  should  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  negro's  point  of  view — that  the 
black  brother  in  India,  who  is  even 
nearer  of  kin  to  us  by  his  Aryan 
blood,  should  starve  because 
Quashee  prefers  to  live  in  luxurious 
laziness — that  is  a  philantliropy 
against  which  we  are  bound  to 
rebel.  We  have  at  least  as  much 
duty  to  the  whito  man  and  to  the 
dark  man  from  Asia,  as  to  the 
negro.  To  ask  of  us  to  give  up  all 
this  fair  region  in  the  West,  in 
order  that  the  negro  may  have 
room  to  develop  his  native  tastes, 
is  to  tax  our  humanity  too  heavily. 
If  the  negro  monopoly  in  the  West 
Indies  is  to  be  maintained  only  at 
the  cost  of  ruin  to  the  white  colon- 
ists and  of  periodical  &mines  in 
India,  perhaps  both  the  philanthro- 
pist and  the  statesman  will  admit 
that  we  pay  an  excessive  price  for 
the  indulgence.  The  alternative  is 
between  the  relapse  of  these  beau- 
tiful islands  into  savagery,  and  their 
restoration  through  Asiatic  labour 
to  prosperity  and  civilisation  under 
the  dominion  of  England.  It  is 
incredible  that  there  should  ever 
have  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  choice 
we  should  make. 

The  last  stronghold  of  the  false 
philanthropy  which  has  been  even 
a  greater  curse  to  the  West  Indies 
than  their  original  sin  of  slavery,  is 
Jamaica,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
fruits  of  the  ruinous  system  are 
exhibited  in  their  rankest  luxuri- 
ance. Blest  by  nature  with  every 
gift  which  can  make  a  country  rich 
and  happy,  endowed  with  advan- 
tages over  all  ite  sister  islands  of 
the  Antilles,  fortunate  in  its  diver- 
sity of  climates  and  infinite  variety 
of  products,  Jamaica  ought  to  be 
among  the  richest  and  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  colonies  of  Great  BritoiiL 


Nothing  more  sad  can  be  witnessed 
than  its  present  state.  The  signs 
of  decay  are  everywhere  so  marked 
that  the  wonder  is  that  the  final  eater- 
strophe  is  so  long  delayed.  The 
languor  of  St..  Vincent  or  Antigua 
is  quick  life  compared  to  the  dullness 
of  Jamaica.  Industry  is  at  a  stand- 
still, commerce  declines,  the  white 
population  decreases ;  on  every  side 
the  evidences  of  ruin  strike  the  eye 
of  the  most  careless  observer,  in 
abandoned  estates,  in  dilapidated 
dwellings,  in  fields  once  cultivated 
now  returned  to  waste,  in  neglected 
roads  and  crumbling  bridges.  Some 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of 
things  may  be  gathered  by  a  com- 
parison of  figures.  In  1809  the 
value  of  importe  by  Jamaica 
was  4,068,8972.,  and  of  exporte 
3,055,254/.  In  1855  the  importe 
had  sunk  to  864,094^.,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  837,276/.  In  18 1 7  Grreat 
Britain  imported  from  Jamaica 
1,400,500  cwt.  of  sugar,  and 
i4,655,538poundsof  coff*ee.  In  1855 
the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  was 
450,282  cwt.  and  of  005*005,657,105 
pounds.  Thus  in  this  period  the 
produce  of  Jamaica  had  diminished 
to  one-third  of  what  it  had  been 
under  slavery.  In  the  palmy  days 
of  the  island  the  total  value  of  the 
property,  movable  and  inmiovable, 
was  valued  at  fifty  millions  sterling. 
It  is  now  worth  probably  but  one- 
tenth  of  that  sum.  Landed  estates 
are  absolutely  unsaleable  in  the 
island.  Up  to  1856  there  had  been 
abandoned  no  less  than  251  sugar 
and  245  oofiee  plantations.  Al- 
though nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lands  have  been  alienated,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  remain  un^lti. 
vated,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
acres  have  reverted  to  the  Crown 
for  non-payment  of  a  very  small 
quit-rent,  and  of  these,  which  have 
been  offered  for  disposal  at  a  low 
price,  not  a  single  acre  has  been 
sold.  But  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  unhealthy  state 
of  Jamaica  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  island  with  its  popula* 
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tion  of  half  a  million  imports  food 
to  the  yalne  of  6oo,oooZ.  a  year. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  so 
imported  might  be  produced  in  the 
island.  The  soil  is  of  unparalleled 
fertility,  and  the  varieties  of  climate 
which  are  obtained  by  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  should 
enable  it  to  yield  the  fruits  of  both 
tropical  and  temperate  zones.  The 
negroes,  though  they  will  not  labour 
in  the  cane-fields,  might  at  least 
be  expected  to  grow  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  supply  their  wants.  But 
just  as  their  indolence  has  slain  the 
national  industry,  so  their  vices  have 
been  fatal  to  all  individual  thrift 
and  progress.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  do  the  lazy  and  the  vicious 
so  control  all  the  springs  of  life, 
and  nowhere  else  is  there  so  much 
of  laziness  and  of  vice.  As  a  race  the 
Jamaica  negroes  are  perhaps  the 
worst  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  Their  common- 
est failings  are  lying  and  thieving. 
For  pilfering  they  have  no  fellows 
among  the  inferior  races.  The  many 
idle  and  lawless  rob  what  the 
few  industrious  and  orderly  grow, 
so  that  all  efforts  at  industry  and 
order  are  paralysed,  and  one  general 
reignofmutualstealingis  established, 
whose  only  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Monkey  House  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  All  firuit  is  habitually 
stolen  before  it  is  ripe,  so  that 
people  give  up  growing  fruit  in 
despair.  Provisions  which  might 
easily  be  grown  in  the  island  are 
imported  m)m  without  as  being  the 
safer  and  cheaper  way  of  getting 
them.  In  hct,  Jamaica  may  be 
described  as  a  community  which  is 
being  killed  by  petty  larceny.  All 
attempts  to  check  this  terrible  evil, 
and  to  put  down  its  concomitant 
curse  of  vagrancy,  have  hitherto 
failed,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  Eng- 
land, who  continue  under  all  dis- 
couragements to  cling  to  their 
frantic  ideal  of  a  nigger  Paradise. 

When  the  government    of    the 
island  was  transferred  to  the  Crown, 


after  the  troubles  of  1865,  ^^  "^^ 
hoped  that  there  would  be  some 
amendment  in  the  state  of  Jamaica. 
That  hope  has  not  been  realised. 
What  was  before  only  torpor,  seems 
to  have  since  taken  the  form  of 
paralysis.  There  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  all  the  public  burdens, 
but  no  increase  in  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  supported.  The 
expenditure  of  the  island,  which  was 
3  54,45  5  2.   in  1865,  had  swollen  to 

532,955^-  ^^  Jt87S>  exclusive  of 
53,585?.  spent  on  immigration. 
This  expenditure  can  only  be  met 
by  increased  taxation,  which,  seeing 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  im- 
ports consists  of  provisions,  falls 
heavily  on  the  lower  classes.  The 
public  complain  of  mismanagement 
and  extravagance  in  the  various 
executive  departments ;  and  if  there 
is  one  subject  in  which  all  classes 
and  all  parties  are  agreed,  it  is  that 
Jamaica  was  never  worse  governed 
than  it  is  now.  All  the  contro- 
versies of  which  the  island  has  been 
the  theatre  in  the  past,  are  now 
merged  into  one,  which  is  the 
question  of  existence.  The  Go- 
vernment has  £Edled  even  in  the 
direction  where  only  it  has  been 
active,  in  the  restoration  of  order, 
for  crime  and  lawlessness  were 
never  more  rife  than  they  are  now 
in  Jamaica.  It  has  &iled .  still 
more  egregiously  in  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  concomitant  evils 
with  which  the  island  is  afflicted, 
and  which  are  fsfit  hurrying  it  to 
destruction. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
permit  me  to  dwell  in  detail  upon 
the  curses  which  have  reduced  this 
magnificent  colony  of  Jamaica  to 
its  present  condition.  The  chief  of 
the  permanent  causes  is  the  utter 
unprofitableness  of  the  negro  as  an 
instrument  of  any  sort  of  progress, 
moral,  social,  or  political.  In  Bar- 
bados only,  under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  industry,  being  com- 
pelled to  work  by  the  necessity  of 
living,  the  negro  has  shown  any 
capacity  to  hold  his  place  as  an 
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element  of  civil  society.  In  Jamaica, 
where  he  is  nnder  no  such  necessity, 
where  be  may  sqnat  on  any  hill- 
side, and  snpply  by  stealing  what 
he  is  too  lazy  to  pn)dace,  he  is  fiEist 
relapsing  into  his  original  savage- 
ry. I  never  found  anyone  in 
Jamaica,  of  whatever  class  or  call- 
ing, who  seriously  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  his  reclamation.  And 
the  evil  grows  more  in  proportion 
as  all  the  sources  of  local  industry 
are  being  dried  up,  and  the  white 
man  declines.  The  near  prospect 
is  that  of  another  Hayti,  if  not 
another  Congo  or  Dahomey,  in  that 
which  used  to  be  the  stronghold  of 
English  civilisation  in  the  Antilles, 
Already  the  blacks  speak  of  the 
island  as  their  own  property,  in 
which  the  white  man  should  have 
no  share.  The  chief  of  the  secondary 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  Jamaica  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  character  of 
the  present  system  of  government, 
which  seems  te  have  no  energy  but 
in  taxing  and  in  spending.  The 
only  possible  remedies,  if  it  is  not 
too  late  to  speak  of  remedies,  is  in 
a  vigorous  resumption  of  free  im- 
migration from  India,  applicable  to 
the  chronic  malady  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  reform  of  the 
government  by  the  restoration  to 
the  people  of  the  privilege  of  con- 
trollmg  the  finances.  No  one,  so  &? 
88  I  have  heard,  desires  the  revival 
of  the  old  representative  system,  but 
all  are  agreed  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  people  some  check  over 
the  reckless  taouition  and  eztrava- 
ffant  expenditure.  As  to  Indian 
immigration,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  relief  which  has  been 
allowed  to  British  Guiana  and  to 
Trinidad  is  still  grudged  to 
Jamaica.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  coolie  labour  are  precisely  the 


same  as  those  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  sound  in  the  case  of 
the  other  colonies,  and  only  by  the 
same  process  which  has  worked 
their  salvation  can  we  hope  to 
restore  to  Jamaica  any  portion  of 
her  old  prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  proving  anything,  it  is  that 
there  is  a  West  India  Question  not 
less  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  England  than  the  Question 
of  the  East,  which  it  is  even  more 
essential  to  the  national  character, 
if  not  to  the  national  intereste,  that 
we  should  attempt  to  solve  without 
delay.  We  have  been  hitherto 
careless  of  the  destiny  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  but  it  is  time  that 
we  should  make  up  our  minds  about 
it,  abandoning  the  comfortable 
notion  that  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  ended  our  obligations  to  the 
white  man  and  the  black  man. 
Their  future  is  one  in  which  the 
statesman  as  well  as  the  philan- 
thropist should  be  deeply  inte- 
rested, for  it  involves  not  only 
the  retention  of  valuable  Imperial 
possessions,  but  the  well-being  of 
the  two  principal  of  those  inferior 
races  which  have  been  committed 
to  the  charge  of  Great  Britain.  I 
believe  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  colonies  can  only  be  pros- 
perous by  the  gradual  replacement 
of  the  African  by  the  Asiatic.  I 
believe  that  the  struggle  for  life 
which  has  now  commenced,  will 
end  in  the  survival  of  the  latter, 
which  is  the  superior  race;  and 
that  such  a  result,  naturally  and 
peacefully  brought  about,  will  be 
not  less  to  the  advantage  of 
humanity  and  of  civilisation  than 
of  the  British  dominion  in  the  West 
Indies. 

H.  E.  Watts. 
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(From  Personal  Investigation.) 


Then  divine,  full-eyed  Juno  answered, 
*  Three  cities  are  particularly  dear  to  me — 
Argos,  and  Sparta,  and  wide-wayed  My- 
cenae/— Iliad  iv.  51. 

rpHE  plain  of  Argos,  snrrounded 
JL  with  bold  and  picturesque 
niounta.in  ranges,  would,  for  its 
beauty  alone,  be  worthy  of  a  visit ; 
the  remains  of  its  very  old  cities  give 
an  additional  attraction;  and  the 
late  explorations  and  discoveries  at 
IMycenaD  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
archaeology  or  classic  literature. 

All  Homer's  phrases  descriptive  of 
the  region  indicate  great  fertility ;  he 
calls  it  *  steed-nourishing,'  *  fruitful ;  * 
and  the  words  '  udder  of  the  land,' 
which  he  applies,  may  not  only  de- 
scribe it  as  a  country  of  ample  food" 
supplies,  bat  the  term  may  be  also 
founded  on  that  particular  worship 
of  the  cow  which  as  we  know  from 
books,  and  our  knowledge  has  been 
added  to  from  the  recent  excavations, 
was  a  leading  trait  of  the  religion 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  This 
fertility  seems  to  have  attracted 
many  races,  and  invasion  and  con- 
quest  were  the  result.  New  races 
seem  to  have  brought  myths  with 
them,  and  left  more  than  one  stratum 
of  this  kind  in  the  literature  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  We  have 
first  the  Pelasgians,  whose  early 
and  little  known  period  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  Inachus,  the  first 
king  of  Argos.  With  his  daughter 
lo,  we  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of 


the  primitive  bovine  cultus,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Egypt, 
and  there  is  the  authority  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  that  the  story  of 
Isis  had  been  transferred  to  Argos. 
The  fragments  of  traditional  history 
seem  to  show  that  there  had  been  in 
these  far  back  times  a  considerable 
intercourse  between  the  nations 
round  the  Mediterranean.  Hero- 
dotus begins  his  History  by  telling 
how  the  PhoBnicians  went  to  Argos. 
with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  mer^ 
chandise,  and  how  they  carried  off 
the  daughter  of  Inachus — a  story 
that  has  very  little  in  it  which  can  be 
identified  with  the  drama  of  ^schy- 
lus.  As  Herodotus  gives  it,  and  sup- 
plemented by  his  remarks  on  the 
Greek  customs,  it  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance  of  being  the  first  germ  of 
the  story  of  Helen  and  Troy. 
Later  still  comes  the  race  of  Pelops 
the  Phrygian.  How  far  the  history 
of  this  king  and  his  descendants  is 
literal  or  mythical,  has  still  to  be 
settled ;  but  accepting  the  tra- 
dition, it  is  evidence  of  some  con- 
nection between  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  that  particular  period. 
Invasion  is  no  doubt  the  most 
probable  fact  upon  which  to  found 
the  explanation.  If  an  Ionian  race 
colonised  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
at  one  time,  the  contrary  process 
may  bave  taken  place  at  another. 
If  conquest  or  invasion  brought 
a  people  from  the  north-west  comer 
of  Asia  to  the  Argolic  plain,  they, 


*  [The  writer  visited  Mycenae  in  the  month  of  March  1877.] 
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no  donbt,  brought  some  of  their 
religion  and  myths,  as  well  as  their 
arts,  along  with  them.  Sach  an 
event  coald  not  have  taken  place 
without  an  influence  having  been 
produced  among  the  invaded  race. 

The  consideration  of  this  Asiatic 
influence  is  of  deep  importance,  as 
bearing  on  the  sources  of  all  Greek 
ai*t,  but  it  is  of  still  higher  moment 
when  we  have  to  consider  the 
remains  of  that  art  which  are  still 
found  in  the  locality  associated  with 
the  first  advent  of  a  Lydian  dyn- 
asty. Thucydides  explains  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Pelops  was  able, 
although  a  foreigner,  to  give  his 
name  to  the  whole  peninsula,  that 
it  was  owing  to  his  great  wealth, 
and  coming  among  a  poorer  popula- 
tion ;  but  wealth  implies  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  and  if  the  historian  has, 
in  this  case,  given  us  a  reliable 
statement  of  the  matter,  an  importa- 
tion of  art  influence  from  Asia 
about  that  early  period  may  be 
freely  enough  accepted.  Homer's 
own  allusions  to  Sidonian  art  are 
too  numerous  to  leave  the  point 
doubtful.  This  superiority  which 
seems  to  have  existed  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  not 
confined  to  one  department,  for 
in  addition  to  the  cunning  art  of 
pouring  gold  around  silver,  the 
women  of  Sidon  and  Lesbos  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  skilful 
in  faultless  works  of  embroidery. 
The  sculpture  on  the  triangular 
slab  over  the  Lion  Gate  at  MycensB  is 
described  by  all  as  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  art  of  Assyria ; 
this  resemblance  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  Asiatic  influence  of  a  school 
of  art  which  followed  a  style  similar 
to  that  practised  at  the  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

Even  the  Cyclopean  construction 
of  walls,  of  which  such  splendid  spe- 
cimens still  remain  at  Tiryns  and 
MycensB,  came  also,  if  we  accept 
Strabo's  statements,  from  Asia;  he 


says  that  the  walls  of  Tiryns  were 
built  by  the  Cyclopes,  and  that 
they  came  from  Lycia.  Proetua 
seems  to  have  sent  for  these  people, 
implying  that  such  builders  did  not 
exist  about  Argos  at  that  time; 
they  were  called  *  Gastrocheires '  for 
the  reason  that  they  got  their  living 
by  the  practice  of  their  art.  The 
term  would  not  sound  well  in  the 
ear  of  modem  society  if  it  were 
literally  translated  and  applied  to 
architects  or  artists  in  our  own  day  ; 
still  its  real  signification  is  in  itself 
honourable^  and  not  the  less  so  for 
its  antiquity.  In  a  former  article  on 
Troy,'  T  pointed  out  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Cyclopean  walls  yet  to  be 
seen  at  Gergis,  in  the  Troad,  that 
this  mode  of  building  had  under- 
gone in  that  region  a  similar 
process  of  change  to  that  which  we 
find  it  had  passed  through  in  the 
Argolic  plain.  One  object  called 
for  this  identification,  and  that  was 
to  indicate  the  significance  of  the 
circumstance  that  no  structure  of 
this  kind  had  yet  been  discovered 
at  Hissarlik.  Strabo's  account  that 
these  Gastrocheires  came  from  that 
direction  gives  still  further  force  to 
what  was  then  said,  and  adds  much 
to  the  high  probability  that  the 
contemporaneous  cities  of  Mycenas, 
Tiryns,  and  Troy  would  not  differ 
much  in  the  masonry  of  their  for- 
tified  walls.  Although  this  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  is  found  all  the  way 
from  Asia  to  Etruria,  as  well  as  in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  yet 
it  may  be  worth  noting  tioat  no 
such  building  is  to  be  found  in 
Egypt.  Whatever  might  be  the 
influence  which  carried  it  over  the 
region  just  named,  that  influence 
produced  no  result  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Nile  Valley.  Although 
the  large  stones  in  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  and  Balbec  are  large 
enough  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
word  Cyclopean,  yet  that  term  ia 
never  applied  to  them.     The  transi- 
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tion  from  rude  unhewn  stones  to 
the  cut  polygonal  and  then  to  the 
rectangular  which  can  be  traced  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  missing  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  same  sea.  The  old  walls 
of  the  Temple  inclosure  at  Jerusalem 
have  been  probed  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  large  squared  blocks  rest- 
ing on  the  solid  rock  are  found. 
This  geographical  dist|^ution  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  masoify  cannot 
be  considered  without  calling  to 
mind  the  affinities  of  race  and 
religion  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
so  ably  insisted  on  as  bearing  upon 
the  proper  understanding  of  the 
history  of  architecture. 

Mycenee    fts  well    as  its  neigh- 
bouring city  Tiryns  are  both  men- 
tioned  by  Homer  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  ships.     In  both  cases  there 
are   descriptive   terms    given  with 
their  mention,  and  these  terms  are 
valuable  as  bearing  on  their  archaBo- 
!ogy.      Tiryns  is  called  *the  well- 
walled  :'  its  great  rampart  of  mas- 
sive but  rude   Cyclopean  masonry 
yet  standing   in  defiance  of  decay 
attest  the  truth  of  Homer's  words. 
The  walls  are  twenty-five  feet  thick : 
some  of  the  blocks  may  have  had 
a   slight    trimming,     but   most   of 
them   are  untouched  with  a   tool. 
Mycen89  again  is  called  the  *  well- 
built  citv.*    As  it  was  stronger  from 
its  position,  it  did  not  require  such 
walls  as  we  find  at  Tiryns ;  being,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  later  than  the 
last-mentioned  city,  its  walls  indi- 
cate a  development  in   the  art  of 
construction,  for  at  the  Lion  Gate, 
as  well  as  at   the  smaller  gate,  the 
stones  are  partly  squared,  and  might 
be  described  as  *  rudely  rectangular.' 
Here  also  it  is  satisfactory  to   dis- 
cover the  faithfulness   of  Homer's 
descriptive  adjectives.     From   this 
we  may   be  justified  in  supposing 
that  there  was  equal  truth  in  Juno's 
words   when  she  called    the    city 
*  wide-wayed  Mycenae.'      It  might 
be  difficult  to  define  what  were  the 
notions  in  the  days  of  Homer  as  to 


what  constituted  a  wide  street ;  all 
we  can  conclude  is  that  the  thorough- 
fares of  MycensB  were  wider  than 
most    other   places    of    that  time. 
Troy  is  also   described  by  the  poet 
under  the  same  words,   as  well  as 
having  been  '  well  built.'    We  have 
found  that  Homer  is  accurate  in  his 
descriptive  terms,  and  his  applica- 
tions of  the  same  words  to  Mycenad 
and  Troy  are  strong  evidence  in 
themselves  of  what  I  insisted  on  ia 
my  former  article,  that  should  the 
walls  of  Ilium  be  discovered  they 
ought  at  least  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  contempora- 
neous capital  of  the  Atreidaa.     The 
absence  of  a  single  stone  of  '  well- 
built'  or  of  Cyclopean  masonry  at 
Hissarlik  need  not  now  be  dwelt  on. 
When  it  is  added  that  Mycensd 
was  *  rich,'  and  had  *  gold  in  plenty,' 
the  statements  respecting  it  to  be 
found     in   Homer    are   about   ex- 
hausted.    Giving  such  limited  in- 
formation about  this  place,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  pro- 
bable that  he  had  seen  it  or  not.    If 
the  poet  was  an  Achaian  and  not  an 
Ionian  Greek,  as  is  strongly  urged 
by  at  least  one  high  authority  at  the 
present  day,  the  details  of  such  an 
important  city  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  him.       On   the  other 
band,  supposing  he    had   been   an 
Ionian,  the  city  of  the  great  leader 
of    the    Trojan    Expedition — *the 
king    of    men' — must    have    been 
talked   of  in  Chios    and   Smyrna, 
anft     its      chief     features     would 
have  been   heard   of  by   the   one 
author,  or  the  many,  whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the   HomeridaB. 
The  scant  allusions  to  Mycenae  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with   the  other 
epithets  to  be  found  in   the  Iliofl 
connected  with  geographical  refer- 
ences ;    the  probable     explanation 
being,  that  whatever  knowledge  the 
author  might   have   of    particular 
places,  all  the  details  were  kept  sub- 
dued as  a  background  for  the  main 
story  of  the  piece. 

Mycenae  is  situated  on  the  north- 
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east  of  the  Argolic  plain  :  its  posi- 
tion is  nnder  the  shelter  of  promi- 
nent mountains,  and  is  partly  con- 
cealed from  below  by  the  lower 
ridges.  The  position  must  have 
been  good  as  a  defence  to  the  rich 
and  tempting  plain  from  incursions 
going  southwards,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  very  important  stronghold 
strategically  with  reference  to  all 
invasions  of  the  Peloponnesus 
coming  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  In 
this  circumstance  we  may  perhaps 
have  the  explanation  of  its  im- 
portance and  repute  at  such  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
The  place  is  usually  understood  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  468  B.C. ; 
according  to  some  it  has  been  de- 
serted ever  since ;  others  again  doubt 
this  statement.  Strabo  gives  it  that 
Mycenao  was  razed  by  the  Argives, 
and  that  not  a  trace  of  the  city  was 
left ;  Pausanias,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  describes  the  place, 
showing  that  Strabo  either  had  not 
looked  carefully  or  had  not  been 
lucky  in  his  sources  of  information 
relating  to  it.  The  place  yet  agrees 
so  very  fairly  with  the  description 
of  Pausanias,  that  this  continuation 
of  identity  might  be  given  as  evi- 
dence of  the  enduring  character  of 
the  walls,  which  seem  to  have 
suffered  so  little  during  such  a  long 
period  of  years. 

It  may  perhfips  be  as  well  to  give 
the  words  of  Pausanias.  He  says : 

AmoDg  other  parts,  however,  of  the  in- 
closurs  which  still  remain,  a  gate  is  per- 
ceived  with  lions  sUinding  on  it ;  and  they 
report  that  these  were  the  work  of  the 
Cyclopes,  who  also  made  for  Proetns  the 
wall  in  Tiiynthns.  But  among  the  ruins 
of  Mycenae  there  is  a  fountain  called  Fersea, 
and  subterraneous  habitations  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons,  in  which  they  deposited  their 
treasures.  There  is  also  a  sepulchre  of 
Atreus,  and  of  all  those  wh<),  returning 
from  Troy  with  Agamemnon,  were  slain  at 
a  banquet  by  JEgisthus.  For  there  is  a 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
inhabit  Amyclse  and  the.Mycenseans  con- 
cerning the  sepulchre  of  Cas^dra.  There 
is  also  a  tomb  here  of  Agamemnon  and  of 
his  charioteer  Eurymedon,  and  one  sepul- 
chre in  common  of  Teledamos  and  Felops, 


who,  as  they  report,  were  twins  and  the 
ofispring  of  Cassandra,  and  who,  while 
they  were  infants,  were  slain  by  .£gistbus 
at  the  tomb  of  their  parents.  There  is 
likewise  a  sepulchre  of  Electra;  for  she 
was  given  by  Orestes  in  marriage  to  Py- 
lades,  from  whom,  according  to  Hellenicus, 
she  bore  to  Pylades  two  sons,  Modon  and 
Strophius.  But  Clytemnestru  and  ^gis- 
thus  are  buried  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walls ;  for  they  were  not  thought  worthy 
of  burial  within  the  walls,  iiiiere  Aga- 
memnon and  those  that  fell  with  him  were 
interred.     {Tat/lor s  Trafulatian.) 

The  traveller  who  now  visits 
MycenaB  will  find  accommodation 
in  the  village  of  Charvati,  fi-om 
which  it  is  nearly  a  mile  up  to  the 
citadel.  In  walking  up  to  it,  the 
road  ascends  by  the  lower  ridge ; 
part  of  an  old  (Jyclopean  bridge  can 
be  seen  below,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
from  Argos  and  Tiryns.  Just  as  the 
Acropolis  comes  in  sight,  the  so- 
called  Treasury  of  Atreus  is  found 
under  your  feet.  From  this  there 
extends  a  long  rocky  ridge,  with 
fragments  of  stone,  where  lines 
of  wall  may  be  traced,  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  remains  of  houses  as 
old  as  500  B.C.  Below  on  the  left 
are  the  Third  and  Fourth  Trea- 
suries; and  on  the  right  again, 
close  under  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  is  the  Second  Treasury, 
in  which  Madame  Schliemann  has 
done  such  good  service  by  clearing 
out  and  exploring.  Now  it  can  be 
properly  seen  and  examined,  which 
is  of  importance,  for  although  such 
structures  are  not  uncommon  in 
Greece,  yet  the  two  larger  so-called 
treasuries  at  MycensB  are  the  most 
perfect  of  this  class  of  remains  as 
yet  known  in  that  country.  At 
this  point  the  visitor  is  close  to  the 
Acropolis,  and*  the  most  prominent 
feature  which  it  now  presents  is  the 
large  mass  of  earth  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  thrown  over  the 
walls  while  making  his  excavations. 
The  old  Cyclopean  wall  is  entirely 
covered  for  some  distance  by  this 
process.  To  the  right  it  emerges 
and  turns  ap  the  rocky  glen  whero 
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the  bare  cHffR  are  so  high  and  per- 
pendicular that  thej  mnst  hare 
been  a  snfficient  defence  in  them- 
selves. Still  there  are  remains  of 
parts  of  the  wall  to  be  seen,  which 
mnst  have  been  of  more  use  in  time 
of  peace  as  a  shelter  to  those 
within,  than  as  a  defence  in  time  of 
war  against  those  without.  On  the 
left  of  the  explorations  is  the  Grate 


of  the  Idons,  and  the  natund  scarp 
along  the  north  side  not  being  bo 
strong  originally,  a  more  formid- 
able wall  had  been  constructed 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Aboitt 
the  middle  of  this  side  there  is  a 
second  gate,  but  it  is  much  smaJler 
than  the  principal  one.  Th6  slxe 
of  the  stones  and  the  mode  of 
construction  would  imply  that  they 


SXETCH-FLAlf  OF  MTCENiE. 

A  Gftte  of  the  Lions. 

B  Smaller  gateway  in  north  wall. 

c  Dr.  iSdiliemanu's  excavations. 

D  Treasury  No.  1,  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atrens. 

E  Treasury  No.  2,  explored  by  Madame  Schlicmann. 

w  Treasury  No.  8. 

0  Treasury  No.  4. 
H  H  II  Aqueduct. 

1  Remains  of  ancient  bridge  of  Cyclopean  masonry. 
J  Isolated  hill  vrith  structural  remains. 

K  K  K  Remains  of  the  aaclent  citv. 

L  Modem  village  of  Charvati. 


both  belonged  to  the  same  date. 
Within  this  surrounding  fortifica- 
tion the  rock  rises  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  are  still  remain- 
ing portions  of  retaining  walls,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  ground  had 
been  levelled  for  houses  and  streets. 
It  is  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Acn)polis,  and  just  within  the 
Grate  of  the  Lions,  that  Dr.  Schlie- 


mann  has  lately  made  his  very  suc^ 
cessful  explorations;  indeed,  one  of 
his  first  operations  was  to  clear  out 
the  gate  down  to  the  old  roadway, 
and  this  most  interesting  portal, 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  most  perfect 
for  its  age,  can  be  seen  now  in  its 
full  proportions.  One  curious  feature 
has  been  brought  to  light,  and  thai 
is  a  small  cell,  very  small  indeed,  OBf  - 
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the  inside,  and  whicb  was  evidently 
intended  for  the  acoommodation  of 
the  door-keeper.  While  clearing 
oat  the  gate,  the  excayations  were 
also  earned  on  within,  and  these 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  series 
of  most  interesting  tombs,  fall  of 
yaloable  relics  of  a  &r-past  period 
in  the  history  of  man,  and  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
science  of  archaeology. 

One  of  the  stractnres  laid  bare 
at  this  place  is  so  entirely  new  in 
all  its  details,  more  particularly  to 
the  student  of  classical  architec- 
ture, that  its  original  purpose  pre- 
sented a  problem  of  some  difficulty, 
although  there  is  a  certain  agree- 
ment of  opinion  regarding  it.  Still, 
being  so  unique,  there  need  be  no 
surprise  if  newer  light  should 
demand  a  revision  of  the  case,  and 
a  change  in  the  verdict.  It  was 
described  in  Dr.  Schliemann*s  letters 
to  the  Times  when  he  first  brought 
it  to  light  as  a  *  circular  double 
parallel  row '  of  large  slabs.  The 
circle  formed  by  these  two  rows  of 
slabs  is  at  least  loo  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  space  between  the  rows  is  about 

3  feet  6  inches.  'The  slabs  are 
from  4  feet  2  inches  to  8  feet  2 
inches  long,  and  i  foot  8  inches  to 

4  feet  broad.'  They  may  be  a 
little  over  4  inches  in  tluckness. 
The  space  between  these  two  circles 
would  seem  to  have  been  covered 
over  with  horizontal  slabs  of  stone, 
for  the  upper  edges,  on  the  inside, 
have  been  mortised  to  receive 
tenons,  and  which  no  doubt  kept 
the  horizontal  slabs  secure  in  their 
places.  A  few  of  these  covering 
slabs  stiU  remain  in  situ  on  one  part 
of  the  circle,  and,  as  the  stones  are 
all  dressed  and  worked  tolerably 
smooth,  they  seem  to  have  fitted 
together  pretty  accurately ;  the 
whole,  when  complete,  must  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  cir- 
cular stone  bench.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  entrance  to  this  inclo- 
Bure  from  the  north,  which  is  the 
side  of  the  circle  nearest  to  the 


Gate  of  the  Lions,  showing  a  rela- 
tionship in  the  arrangement,  for 
those  entering  the  Acropolis  would 
only  have  to  turn  to  the  right,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  circle  would  be 
before  them. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  the  purpose  of  this  structure.  As 
it  may  be  called  a  new  antiquity, 
its  use  is  not  at  first  apparent.  On 
uncovering  the  slabs.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  thought  that  they  might  be 
tombstones ;  on  abandoning  this 
idea,  his  next  guess  was  that  the 
place  might  have  been  a  garden  in 
connection  with  the  tombs  beneath, 
and  there  are  Scriptural  and  other 
historical  reflnrences  which  migbt 
be  g^ven  to  countenance  this  notion. 
WHle  I  was  sketching  on  the  spot, 
and  thinking  over  its  probable  inten- 
tion, the  Pnyx  at  Athens  forced  itself 
into  my  mind.  I  could  not  say  that 
there  was  any  resemblance  between 
the  architectural  features  of  the 
structures,  for  the  Pnyx  is  a  won- 
drous specimen  of  excavation  in  the 
solid  rock,  as  well  as  of  massive 
building,  while  the  circle  of  Myce- 
nae is  constructed  of  very  slight 
slabs  of  stone  not  much  over  four 
inches  thick.  The  Pnyx,  althougb 
thus  massive,  was  still  only  an  in- 
closure  marked  off,  within  which 
those  privileged  might  enter  and 
discuss  public  affairs,  while  those 
who  were  without  could  hear  and 
see.  In  these  last  qualifications  the 
two  places  are  identical.  In  the 
notes  which  I  sent  from  Athens 
with  my  sketches  of  the  spot, 
and  which  appeared  in  the 
Ulustraied  London  News  on  the 
24th  of  March  last,  I  suggested 
the  identity,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  support  of  this  theory  referred 
to  the  sixth  book  of  the  Odyssey^ 
where  Nausicaa  tells  Ulysses  the 
way  to  follow  to  her  father^s  house, 
and  she  describes  the  forum,  '  fitted 
with  large  stones  dug  out  of  the 
earth;'  this  would,  no  doubt,  be 
Cyclopean  masonry,  but  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  '  round   the   fair 
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temple  of    Poseidon,'    being   evi-  crowd,forthcnr  were  appl&nding  both, 

dently  a  atone    circle;   also  a  de.  and  the  heralda  weie  keeping  book 

scription  in  the  Shield  of  Achillea,  the  people,  '  bnt  the  eldera  aat  upon 

where  there  ia  an  assembly,  and  a  polished  atones,  in  a  taertd  cifcU,' 

case  of  ransom  money  is  being  tried.  To   thia  might    be  added  an  al. 

The    litiganta    had  frienda  in  the  losion  in  the  Uiad,  at  the  end  of 


A    Theautof  IhsLlmu. 
B  B    AncJenC  nOi  of  tha  kppmcta  to  gatawaj' ;  tufn  •toiua.  nuMj  ■qokml. 
:  c  c    Andmt  nU>  of  th«  Acrwolli.  ot  mda  po]Ti!«u]  Cjdopsn  mMoniT. 


.    Eicantloni  anok  betweoi  the  drde  tat  ontn  nU>  dI  the  Acnpolls. 

1    WnUii  diMif btil  B  CjtiDpMB  Ikonaa. 

■    *"-"-  ' " — '  —  •  — '  " — ■- * /  And  lappoHd  bj  Dr,  Scblb 


H  of  the  oomliv  (lata  an  tUU  in  >  Mr. 
IdlRi  who  fnard  Uw  plan, 
of  Uw  cxoBTBtloni  ai  tar  aa  Uwr  luiTe 


111  wlthla  Uw  Oateot  the  Uoiu. 


I  circular   or  not, 


the  eleventh  book,  to  the  '  fomm  this  wai 

and    seat    of   joatice'  which     the  atated. 

Greeks     had     constmcted    among  A  few  daya  aft«r  this  waa  pub- 

tbeir  ships,  and  where  it  states  it  lished,Mr.F.A.Paley,  of  Univeraity  ' 

was  there  that  '  the  altars  of  their  College,  Kenaington,  called  attec- 

goda  alao  were  erected.'     Whether  tion  to  it  by  a  letter  which  appeared 
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in  the  Ttmes,  and  he  pointed  out  a 
passage  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides 
(v.  919),  'where  we  read  of  a 
countryman  present  at  the  trial  of 
the  son  of  Agamemrton,  and  de- 
scribed as  one  "  seldom  coming  into 
close  contact  with  the  city  and  the 
circle  of  the  Agora.*'*  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  author  of  the 
Greek  'Argument'  expressly  says 
that  the  trial  is  supposed  to  be  held 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Mycense,  and 
Mr.  Paley  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  stone  circle  is  the  Agora 
of  that  city.  The  Rev.  Sir  George 
W.  Cox  also*  sent  me  a  nqte,  point- 
ing out  a  passage  in  the  CEdipus 
Tyr annus  of  Sophocles  (v.  161)  de- 
scribing a  somewhat  similar  place  : 
the  words  are,  'Artemis  who  sits 
on  circular  throne  of  Agora.*  It 
may  also  be  added  that  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
his  paper  on  Mycenas  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  in  May  last,  adopted 
this  theory,  that  the  circle  was  an 
Agora  or  public  place. 

It  was  within  this  circle  that  Dr. 
Schliemann  discovered  the  tombs 
which  produced  such  a  rich  harvest 
of  archaic  treasures.  If  I  understand 
right,  these  tombs  were  partly  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  and  a  wall  sur- 
rounded them  on  what  was  origin- 
ally the  lower  side  of  the  sloping  hill. 
Whether  the  circle  was  constructed 
as  part  of  the  tombs,  or  not,  I  have 
not  information  enough  as  yet  to 
guide  in  forming  a  judgment,  but 
it  will  be  an  important  question  to 
realise  whether  such  was  or  was 
not  the  case.  It  is  quite  possible, 
as  such  circles  were  considered 
to  be  sacred,  as  described  in  the 
Shield  of  Achilles,  and  contained 
temples  and  shrines,  and  were  places 
of  justice  as  well  as  public  assem- 
blies, that  the  existence  of  the  ashes 
beneath  may  have  been  understood 
as  adding  a  sanctity  to  the  spot. 
When  Dr.  Schliemann  first  an- 
nounced to  the  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, by  telegraph,  that  he  had 
discoveied  the  tombs  of  Agamem- 


non, Cassandra,  Eurymedon,  and 
their  companions,  he  declared  that 
'  these  tombs  are  surrounded  by  a 
double  parallel  circle  of  tablets, 
which  were  undoubtedly  erected  in 
honour  of  these  great  personages.' 
After  this  high-sounding  intelli- 
gence to  the  Court  at  Athens,  we 
get  a  much  less  pretentious  expla- 
nation ;  but  like  much  that  comes 
from  the  Doctor,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand,  except  that 
very  likely  the  space  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  garden,  and  the  glo- 
rious acts  of  the  king  of  kin^ — 
Agamemnon — and  his  companions, 
were  chanted  on  the  spot.  Great 
merit  is  attached  to  those  who  will 
only  listen  to  the  story  of  the 
Bamayana  in  India,  and  I  haVe  seen 
a  crowd  in  a  bazaar  eagerly^  listen- 
ing to  one  who  read  the  tale  aloud. 
I  can  easily  suppose  if  the  circle 
were  an  Agora,  where  the  public 
'  men  were  in  the  habit  of  congre- 
gating, that  the 'Tale  of  Troy  di- 
vine* would  be  most  likely  told  in 
such  a  place,  where  there  would  be 
generally  a  crow^d  ready  and  eager 
with  their  ears ;  but  if  the  place 
were  thus  frequented,  I  should 
doubt  the  possibility,  from  its  size, 
of  preserving  for  it  the  character  of 
a  garden. 

The  Forum  of  the  PhsBacians, 
described  by  Homer  as  being  of 
drawn  or  dug-oiU  stones,  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  that  somewhat 
indefinite  style  of  building,  so  often 
alluded  to,  that  is  *  Cyclopean,' 
while  the  thin  slabs  at  Mycenae, 
only  about  four  inches  thick,  with 
the  remains  of  mortises  yet  visible  on 
their  upper  edges,  seem  to  point  to 
a  conclusion  which  would  be  not  un- 
fair, that  a  wooden  model  had  been 
previously  in  existence.  The  slight 
and  fragmentary  allusions  which 
have  been  quoted  on  this  subject 
might  be  rendered  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows. At  an  early  period  the  sacred 
circle  of  the  Forum,  or  Agora,  was 
made  of  large  stones,  understood  to 
be  Cyclopean.  In  the  description  of 
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the  Shield  of  Achilles  the  elders 
sat  on  the  stones,  and  they  were 
polished.  When  the  Children  of 
Israel  crossed  the  Jordan  (Joshna 
iv.)  they  took  up  twelve  stones, 
and  placed  them  as  a  memorial, 
and  the  place  was  called  Gilgal, 
which  means  a  wheel  or  circle.  Now 
these  stones  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  would  be  rude  and  ^  polished/ 
so  far  as  water- worn  stones  gene- 
rally are.  There  was  one  stone  for 
each  tribe,  and  the  twelve  very 
beautiful  marble  columns  in  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem, 
existing  at  this  day,  have  the  tra- 
dition associated  with  them  that 
there  is  one  for  each  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  Not  only  in  this  case  is 
the  typical  number  retained,  but 
the  circular  form  is  also  preserved. 
It  might  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  Dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
with  its  supporting  piers,  although 
belonging  to  a  diiferent  period  of 
architecture,  is  also  copied  in  form 
and  number  of  parts  from  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock,  thus  illustrating  how 
primitive  forms  are  handed  down  to 
us.  The  references  from  Homer,  iBs- 
chylus,  and  Sophocles,  make  it  clear 
that  this  roand  form  was  a  common 
one  in  Greece  for  these  public,  yet 
sacred,  places  of  meeting.  It  is  also 
evident  that  while  some  were  formed 
with  stones  of  a  large  size,  it  may 
be  safely  predicated  that  such  circles 
were  also  constracted  with  wood, 
otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  mortise  holes  in  the 
stone  slabs  of  the  example  now 
brought  to  light  at  Mycenae. 

The  sacred  circle  as  described  on 
the  Shield  of  Achilles  and  also  the 
one  in  the  capital  of  Alcinous  are 
of  the  earliest  type,  and  might  be 
classed  as  Druidical ;  the  circle  at 
Gilgal  on  the  Jordan  would  be  the 
same,  identical  with  our  own  circles 
at  home  of  the  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ment period.  The  supposed  wooden 
form  of  construction  would,  of 
course,  be  later  in  date,  and  the 
imitating  of  the  wooden  type  in 


stone — the  same  transition  which 
Greek  architecture  underwent — 
would  be  later  stilL  Thus  far  we 
have  relative  dates  only. 

Between  the  Gkite  of  the  Lions  and 
the  Stone  Circle  some  walls  were 
discovered,  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  doors  or 
windows,  so  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
make  out  what  they  could  have 
been.  At  the  south-east  comer 
more  walls  were  brought  to  light ; 
there  are  no  windows  ;  but  doors, 
or  openings  equivalent  to  them, 
exist.  These  walls  Dr.  Schliemann 
described  as  *  a  vast  Cyclopean 
house.'  As  mentioned  in  a  former 
article  ('  The  Schliemannic  Hium  *), 
it  was  these  words  which  first 
opened  up  to  me  the  Doctor's  en- 
thusiastic and  imaginative  manner 
of  describing  his  discoveries,  of 
which  his  account  of  Priam's  Palace 
at  Hissarlik  is  a  wondrous  example. 
Here,  again,  I  find  that  the  mode  by 
which  the  Royal  Palace  was  identi- 
fied was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
Troad.  He  selected  the  best  of  a 
lot  of  mud  huts,  and  declared  to 
the  world  that  it  was  the  very 
beautiful  Palace  of  Priam ;  at  My- 
censB  he  says,  '  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  Royal  Palace,  because  no 
building  in  a  better  style  of  architeo- 
ture  has  been  found  yet  in  tJie 
Acropolis.*  (Letter  to  the  Times^ 
November  13,  1876.)  That  is, 
about  a  twentieth  part  only  of  the 
Acropolis  has  been  explored,  and 
the  best  out  of  two  structures, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
houses,  is  declared  to  be  the  dwell- 
ing of  Pelops.  As  I  have  had  tile  ad- 
vantage of  some  instructions  in  the 
matter  of  Cyclopean  walls  from 
Dr.  Schliemann  himself,  which  he 
addressed  to  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  I  thought  of 
letting  him  understand  the^  his 
teaching  had  not  been  thrown  away, 
by  making  one  or  two  inquiries  a» 
to  the  size  of  the  stones  in  this 
Royal  Palace  of  the  Atreidsd,  and 
also  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
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bave  been  joined  together,  bnt  I 
will  waive  this  exhibition  of  scholar- 
sbip.  Undonbtedlj  this  is  a  verj 
mnch  superior  palace  to  that  of 
Priam  at  Hissarlik,  for  this  one  at 
MjcenaB  has  solid  stone  walls ;  still 
its  vastneas  is  limited  to  five  cham- 
bers,  the  largest  of  which  is  only 
iS^  feet  in  its  longest  dimensions, 
the  others  being  much  smaller ; 
indeed,  the  Doctor  himself  admits 
that  his  Koyal  Majesty  conld  not 
have  been  comfortably  lodged.  The 
tmth  is,  if  this  palace  and  the  one 
of  Priam  at  Hissarlik  have  been 
correctly  identified,  we  shall  have 
the  conclusion  forced  npon  ns  that 
the  monarchs  of  that  period  were 
in  a  condition  of  civilisation  very 
similar  to  if  not  lower  than  that  of 
the  King  of  Ashantee  in  our  own 
day.  Atreus  and  his  sons  may 
have  been  in  this  condition,  or  they 
may  not ;  but  this  will  show  how 
important  even  the  identification  of 
a  piece  of  wall  may  be,  on  account 
of  the  questions  it  will  involve,  and 
that  such  identifications  should 
not  be  made  in  the  slip-shod  way 
we  have  just  seen  was  the  case  at 
Mycene. 

The  question  as  to  who  had  been  in- 
terred in  the  graves  within  the  Acro- 
polis would  no  doubt  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  person 
as  a  very  difficult  one,  and  regard, 
ing  which  only  surmises  of  the 
vaguest  kind  could  be  ventured 
npon.  With  Dr.  Schliemann  the 
case  was  different,  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  one  of  the  easiest  problems 
to  solve.  Where  other  archaeolo- 
gists Vould  be  fettered  by  doubts 
and  uncertainty,  he  can  show  himself 
to  be  above  such  trammels  ;  where 
they  would  fear  to  tread,  he  rushes 
in,  and  utters  no  uncertain  sound. 
The  tombs  and  the  treasures  within 
them  are  no  sooner  brought  to  light 
than  they  are  declared  to  be  those 
*  of  Agamemnon  and  his  com- 
panions, who  were  all  killed  while 
feasting  at  a  banquet  by  Glytem- 
nestra   and  her   lover   iEgisthus.' 


One  might  have  thought  that 
it  would  have  required  time  to 
study  the  objects  found,  and  com- 
pare them  with  other  objects  of 
a  similar  period  in  the  museums 
of  Europe  before  such  an  importanjt 
judgment  was  pronounced.  Where 
potent  enthusiasm  and  imagination 
exist,  such  studious  precautions,  we 
may  suppose,  arc  unnecessary.  In  tbe 
AtheiicBum  of  August  8,  1874,  there 
is  a  letter  from  Athens  signed  '  S. 
Comnos,'  in  which  the  writer  ex- 
plains that  Dr.  Schliemann  bavin^sf 
evaded  the  Turkish  officials  and 
carried  off*  the  shai^e  of  objects  which 
belonged  to  their  Government,  on 
being  prosecuted  in  the  Law  Courts 
of  Athens,  'he  invited  the  Athe- 
nians to  come  to  his  house  and  see 
the  Treasure  of  Priam,  and  be  pro- 
mised to  build  for  it  a  mnseum, 
costing  200,000  francs,  and  solemnly 
assured  the  Athenians  that  on  his 
death  they  should  be  the  sole  heirs 
of  it.  As  a  reward  for  so  many 
sacrifices  he  did  not  demand  statues 
from  the  Athenians,  but  contented 
himself  with  their  friendship  and 
the  permission  to  make  excavations 
at  MyceneB,  where  he  was  sure  to 
discover  the  Treasure  of  Agamem- 
non.* Dr.  Schliemann  replied  in  a 
letter,  published  in  the  Acadeiny  of 
November  7,  1874,  where  he  denies 
almost  everything  which  Comnos 
states,  but  these  pretensions  that 
he  wotild  discover  the  Treamire  of 
Agamemnon,  curiously  enough,  are 
not  contradicted.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  correspondence  took  place 
two  years  before  the  explorations  at 
Mycenae  were  begun.  The  conclu- 
sion to  be  deduced  from  this  is  too 
palpable  to  require  further  remarks. 
The  whole  affiiir  might  be  treated 
as  a  matter  to  laugh  at  if  it  were 
not  that  the  topography  of  Mycena9 
is  all  being  arranged  to  fit  into  the 
theory  that  the  buttons  found  were 
those  of  Agamemnon.  Such  names 
as  those  of  Mure,  Leake,  Dodwell, 
Prokesch,  Gurtius,  Ac,  in  fact  all 
the  very  best  students  of  classic 
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archaBology,  have  been  declared  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  ia  type,  and  also 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
to  have  completely  misunderstood 
the  monuments  of  MycenaB.  There 
is  one  very  old  structure  there  which 
is  generally  called  the  '  Treasury  of 
Atreus,'  but  it  has  also  been  named 
the  *  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.*  This 
last  name  would  of  course  endanger 
the  reputation  of  the  buttons.  Br. 
Schliemann  claims  that  the  tombs 
he  has  discovered  are  those  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  companions, 
and  if  this  monument  were  tidmitted 
to  be  sepulchral  in  its  character, 
the  probability  that  it  might  be 
Agamemnon's  resting  place  would 
be  dangerous,  and  hence  the  reason 
that  our  most  standard  authori- 
ties have  to  be  told  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  archfiBology  of 
Mycenas.  In  the  passage  from 
Pausanias  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
the  ^  subterranean  habitations  of 
Atreus  and  bis  sons,  in  which  they 
deposited  their  ti*easures,*  and  it 
may  be  accepted  that  the  large  dome 
construction,  which  being  under- 
ground is  in  keeping  with  the  descrip- 
tion, is  the  place  alluded  to. 

As  this  old  authority  ascribes  the 
character  of  a  treasury  to  the  monu- 
ment, and  as  it  suits  the  Doctor's 
conclusions  about  what  he  found  in 
the  Acropolis,  he  supports  Pausanias, 
and  declares  to  the  world  that  he 
alone  has  properly  interpreted  that 
author.  The  answer  is  easy,  and  it 
may  be  broadly  stated  that  who- 
ever reads  Pausanias  right  must, 
to  reach  this  conclusion,  read  the 
monument  wrong.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  this  is  very  clear  and 
satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  we 
may  suppose  that  Pausanias  only 
repeated  the  tradition  about  the 
building  as  he  learned  it  at  the  time, 
and  it  will  be  evident  that  he  did 
not  give  its  character  as  an  effort  on 
his  part  of  study  and  dednctioii. 
Now,  all  old  and  important  tombs 
had  the  character  attached  to  them 
of    being  Hreasare-bonses.'      The 


pyramids   of  Egypt  were  so  con- 
sidered,  and  it  was  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing   this    wealth   that    the    great 
pyramid  of  Gizeh  was  penetrated  at 
some  very  early  date.     The  great 
mounds  of  the  Bin  Tepe,  near  Sardis^ 
where  Alyattes,  the  King  of  Lydia, 
is  supposed  to  be  buried,  are  be- 
lieved to  contain  unheard-of  treasure 
ivhioh    has   yet     to    be    revealed. 
Josephus  {Ant,\ii.  15.3)  recounts 
as    something  wonderful  the   im- 
mense   wealth    which    was  buried 
with  David  in  his  tomb  at  Jerusalem. 
That  old  tombs  of  important  person- 
ages did  contain  treasure,  no  better 
illustration  could  be  given  than  Dr. 
Schliemann^s   own   excavations  in 
the   Acropolis  of  Mycenae.     From, 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  circum- 
stance of  a  place    being  called   a 
treasure-house  might   in   itself  be 
used  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  it  waa 
in  reality  a  tomb.     Another  strong 
piece  of  evidence  that  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  wealth  was  not  the  object  of 
the  monument  under  consideration, 
is   derived   from  its   position.       If 
Atreus,  or  any  other  king  of  rich 
Mycenae,   had  ever  constructed    a 
*  safe '  for  their  valuables,  it  would 
have  been  placed  within  the  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  being  the  position, 
w^hich  would  have  guaranteed   the 
greatest  amount  of  security.     Now,, 
neither  this  so-called  Treasury  of 
Atreus  nor  any  of  the  other  so-called 
treasuries  is  so  situated.     The  in- 
ference is  evident. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  monu- 
ment can  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  tumulus  or  mound  tomb,, 
remains  of  which  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  wide  geographical 
space  between  Ireland  and  China.. 
This  particular  one  has  been  exca- 
vated from  the  side  of  a  rising 
ground,  and  it  does  not  at  a  first 
glance  strike  a  visitor  as  being  a- 
tumulus  ;  but  the  earth  has  been, 
heaped  up  on  the  top,  and  although 
the  accumulation  is  slight,  yet  it  ia 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  those  who- 
formed  it  were  aware  that  it  was  a 
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building  is  covered  with  two  stones 
in  the  form  of  lintels,  the  inner 
one  being  a  very  large  mass.  It 
is  27  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and 
3  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  has  been 
calculated  to  weigh  133  tons.     The 


PLAlf  AND  SECTION  OF  THE  80-CALLBD 
TRKA8URT  OF  ATRBUS,  MYCENJV.  |  ^ 

A  Domed  Cbamber. 

n  Inner  Rock-cat  Chamber. 

c  Doorwoy. 

D  Approach. 

K  Bntrance  to  inner  Bock-cnt  Cbamber. 

y  Accnmnlation  of  earth  in  the  approach. 


outside  of  this  doorway  is  supposed 
to  have  been  fsiced  with  marbles, 
which  were  ornamented  with  cir- 
cular discs,  spirals,  zigzags,  and 
part  of  a  pilaster.  Four  fragments 
of  these  are  in  the  Elgin  Room  of 
the  British  Museum,  almost  the  onljc 
relics  this  country  ever  received 
from  Mycensd.  Professor  Donald- 
son made  a  restoration  of  the  en- 
trance, and  published  it  over  forty 
years  ago.     On  first  looking  at  this 


restoration  I  felt  inclined  to  have 
doubts,  but  the  fact  that  Professor 
Donaldson  had  made  doors  a  special 
study,  particularly  those  of  the 
Greek  styles,  caused  me  to  read  care- 
fully what  he  had  to  say,  and  take 
note  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
wrought  oat  his  idea  of  the  place, 
and  1  feel  bound  to  declare  that, 
although  one  may  hesitate  as  to 
some  points  of  the  details,  yet  a  good 
case  has  been  made  out.  I  would 
advise  anyone  wishing  to  realise 
what  this  so-called  treasury  was  like 
originally,  to  inspect  these  draw- 
ings.^ Such  a  gateway  was  not 
made  to  be  covered  up ;  and  this 
confirms  the  theory  that  the  splen- 
did bronze-plated  hall  could  be 
entered,  and  was  used  for  the  per- 
formance of  sepulchral  rites.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  last  March, 
one  of  the  guides  said  that  his  father 
remembered  some  steps  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  long  pas- 
sage, which  led  up  to  it  from 
what  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  principal  street  of  Mycen», 
which  passed  at  the  end.  These 
steps  are  in  themselves  strongly 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  the  place  was  intended  to  be 
approached. 

The  Second  Treasury,  excavated 
by  Madame  Schliemann,  is  only  a 
foot  or  two  smaller  than  the  one 
associated  with  the  name  of  Atreus. 
It  is  close  to,  but  still  outside,  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis;  hence  its 
purpose  did  not  require  the  protec- 
tion of  such  an  inclosure.  Slabs 
of  coloured  marble  were  found  or- 
namented with  the  usual  spirals 
and  circles  ;  but  Dr.  Schliemann 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  in- 
terior was  not  covered  with  metal. 
If  I  understand  right,  no  second 
chamber  was  found.  The  great 
value  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Trea- 


*  AntiquUia  0/  Athens  and  ether  Placei  in  Greece,  Sicily,  ^c,  tupplememtary  to  the 
AfUiquiHee  of  Athena  by  Jamee  Stuart,  F,R,S,  F.S.A,,  and  Nicholas  Rewtt.  DeUneatad 
and  lUustnted  by  C.  R.  Ckxskerell,  A.R.A.  F.S.A. ;  W.  Kinnard,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  W. 
JenkiDf,  and  W.  fisilton,  Architects.    1830. 
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euries  ia  on  acconat  of  tbcir  throw- 
ing  light  on  the  two  larger  ones. 
From  their  rude  oonstmction  they 
are  OTidently  the  earlier  productions, 
and  give  ns  the  more  primary  type 
of  these  stmctnreH  ;  and  as  toey 
are  not  excavations  into  a  hill  side, 
they  mnst  have  been  visiblo  tnmnlL 
This  is  most  important  to  bear  in 


mind,  fbr  the  word  '  Babtertanoan,' 
as  applied  to  (lie  so-called  Treasury 
of  Atrens,  U  misleading.  That 
these  monnments  are  all  pf  one 
intention  is  evidently  conveyed  by 
the  name  of  '  treaanry  '  which  haa 
been  attached  to  them  all ;  the  vib 
lagera  also  aoknowledge  the  iden- 
tification by  classifying  them  nndor 


the  word  '  fomi,'  or  '  ovens,'  &om 
their  resemblance  to  those  in  use 
at  the  present  day,  and  which  may 
be  seen  in  every  village. 

Anyone  approaching  these  two 
smaller  treasuries  for  the  0ret  time 
would  most  likely  suppose  that  he 
had  come  upon  a  Drnidical  con- 
struction, and  that  they  were  dol- 
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mens.  All  that  is  now  visible  ia 
the  covered  passage,  which  is  com- 
posed of  large  flat  stones,  seemingly 
rongh  enongh  to  be  declared  of  the 
Bnde  Stone  Monoment  class.  In 
the  Third  Treasury,  of  whicha  rongh 
sketch  is  giveo,  as  well  as  a  sketch 
plan,  there  are  three  covering 
stones,  or  lintels,  the  largest  M 
30 
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which  are  13  feet  a^d  n  feet  in 
length.  In  the  Fourth  Treasury  the 
largest  stone  is  12  feet.  This  last 
is  a  very  rude  piece  of  work,  and 
none  of  the  masonry  of  the  dome 
is  now  to  be  seen ;  in  the  Third  a 
few  stones  can  yet  be  inspected  by 
clearing  away  the  weeds  and  grass. 
In  the  sketch-plan  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  inner  lintel  stone  has  been 
shaped  into  the  curve  of  the  circle 
forming  the  dome.  Another  im- 
portant point  to  notice  is,  that  the 
walls  of  the  passage  slope  inwards. 
The  doora  of  the  old  Etruscan 
tombs  have  all  more  or  less  of 
this  character.  The  door  of  the 
so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus  also 
presents  this  slope,  whilst  the  Second 
Treasury  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
so.  This  peculiarity  inclines  me  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  most  mo- 
dem of  them  all.  It  presents  other 
details  which  I  think  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion,  but  this  particular 
deviation  from  what  is  evidently 
the  primary  form  is  the  most  pal- 
pable to  my  mind. 

There  is  one  most  important  fact 
revealed  from  the  few  remains  at 
Mycenae  ;  and  that  is,  that  ^here 
existed  in  Greece  a  style  of  architec- 
ture which  was  entirely  different 
from  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Greek.  Classic  architecture,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  not  only  a  different 
style,  but  the  two  must  have  sprung 
from  totally  distinct  origins.  Start- 
ing from  different  sources,  they  also 
kept  separate  in  their  history.  No 
caste  distinction  presents  us  with 
such  persistent  determination  not  to 
intermarry  as  we  find  in  these  two 
styles  of  building.  Greek  archi- 
tecture  can  be  clearly  traced  back 
to  a  mode  of  construction  where 
wood  was  the  material ;  in  the  mar- 
ble of  the  temples  which  have  come 
down  to  us  we  can  yet  trace  every 
detail  of  the  original  wooden  forms. 
In  the  Pelasgic,  as  the  sup- 
posed earlier  style  has  been  called, 
this  influence  does  not  appear — it 
commenced  and  has  been  continued 
with  stone  as  the  material.    Most 


probably  it  began  with  rude  stones, 
and  developed  into  what  we  now 
call  Cyclopean.  When  a  space,  such 
as  a  door,  had  to  be  covered  over, 
then  large  blocks  had  to  be  nsed, 
such  as  have  been  described  at 
MycensB ;  and  constructing  the  por- 
tals of  tumuli  was  most  probably 
the  object  which  developed  this 
style — for  the  Grate  of  the  Lions  is 
only  a  copy,  differing  but  slightly  in 
detail,  from  that  of  the  Treasuries. 
In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Treasuries 
we  see  an  early  condition  of  this 
Pelasgic  style,  and  in  Professor 
Donaldson's  restoration  of  the  so- 
called  Treasury  of  Atreus  we  find 
what  must  be  something  like  a  fiur 
representation  of  its  highest  develop- 
ment. It  would  bring  the  origin  of 
Greek  classic  architecture  too  late 
to  suppose  that  it  only  began  when 
the  other  ceased.  There  is  nothing 
against  the  idea  that  the  two  styles 
may  have  been  both  carried  on  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  a  perfectly 
analogous  case  in  the  pyramids  and 
temples  of  Egypt,  two  totally  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  buildings,  so  different 
that  unity  of  origin  is  an  impos- 
sibility, and  the  sources  of  which 
still  remain  among  the  problems  to 
be  solved  by  Egyptology.  In  the 
ancient  Buddhist  architecture  of 
India  again  a  similar  duality  of  style 
can  be  pointed  out,  but  in  this  case 
something  can  be  said  by  way  of 
elucidation.  In  the  Buddhist  period 
we  know  that  the  Dagop  and  the 
Chaitya  temple  were  synchronous. 
The  Chaitya  was  originally  a 
wooden  building ;  and  it  is  agreed 
among  archeaologists  that  the 
Dagopa  is  a  development  of  the 
Cairn,  and  that  the  Cairn  grew 
out  of  the  Mound,  and  thus,  so 
far,  we  get  a  principle  of  progres- 
sion which  may  yet  be  applied  in 
some  way  to  the  Pyramid  and  the 
Domed  Tumuli  of  the  Pelasgic  race. 
The  probability  is  that  a  religious 
and  an  ethnic  influence  nnderlie 
the  whole  of  the  illustrations  which 
have  just  been  given. 

I  can  say  little  about  the  objects 
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found  by  Dr.  SchliemannatMjoense. 
There  were  only  a  few  of  the  more 
valuable  articles  exhibited  in  the 
Bank  at  Athens  when  I  chanced  to 
be  there.  The  pottery  is  declared 
by  Mr.  Newton  to  belong  to  the 
oldest  class  which  has  been  yet 
identified  as  Greek.  Mr.  Newton's 
classification  of  it  with  the  early 
specimens  from  lalysos  in  Rhodes 
is  an  important  link,  and  an  ad- 
vance so  far  in  positive  knowledge. 
His  identification,  with  the  help  of 
Professor  Owen,  of  one  of  the  orna- 
ments, as  having  been  derived  from 
the  octopus,  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  orna- 
mental arfc.  I  add  a  sketch  al- 
though it  is  rough  and  only  from 


cows  HBAD,   SILTER, 
WITH  OOLDBN   HORNS. 

memory,  of  the  silver  cow  or  ox- 
head  with  golden  horns,  on  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  bases  his  theory 
that  the  word  /Sowttic  should  be 
read  '  ox-headed '  instead  of  *  ox- 
eyed,*  just  as  he  formerly  proposed 
to  T&Bud  yXavKwvic  *  owl- faced,* 
rather  than  *  blue-eyed '  as  Athene 
has  generally  been  designated.  The 
philological  question  is  not  one  on 
which  I  can  give  an  opinion,  but  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  reject  the 
idea  that  on  the  stage  the  daughter 
of  Inachus  might  have  worn  such  a 
mask,  particularly  as  she  asks 
Prometheus  if  he  *  hears  the  voice 
of  the  ox-homed  maiden.'  (Prom, 
V.  988.)  Something  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  golden  cups  belong- 
ing to  Agamemnon,  from  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Hiad  that  he  certainly 


was  not  a  Good  Templar.  Achilles 
in  a  very  straightforward  maoner 
called  him  a  *  wine-bibber/  and  the 
king  of  men  himself  says,  in 
addressing  Idomeneus,  who  oom^- 
manded  the  Cretans,  that  the  other 
Greeks  drink  by  certain  measures, 
but  *  thy  cup  sdways  stands  before 
thee  full,  like  mine,  that  you  may 
drink  when  in  your  mind  it  is  de- 
sirable.'  Here  a  habit  is  indicated 
not  unknown  in  our  own  days,  and  it 
might  suggest  an  explanation  as  to 
how  such  a  valiant  man  was  so  easily 
overcome  by  his  murderers.  The 
study  of  all  the  objects  found  at 
MycenflD  will  be  the  labour  of  years. 
Whoever  has  heard  Mr.  Newton's 
lectures  upon  them,  or  read  his  long 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
April  20  last,  will  see  how  valuable 
and  important  they  are  toarchseology . 
In  one  sense  it  matters  not  to  whom 
they  belong.  They  are  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  condi- 
tion of  art,  and  of  art  amongst  a 
people  who  developed  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  which  stands  out  unrival- 
led in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Still  the  question  of  whose  tomb, 
or  tombs,  has  been  discovered  is  no 
light  one .  It  is  of  deep  import  to  the 
historian,  to  the  student  of  clas^a 
literature,  and  it  is  also  of  very 
great  importance  as  bearing  on* 
questions  of  comparative  mythology. 
Already  Dr.  Schliemann's  disco- 
veries have  been  used  as  authori- 
tative on  this  subject ;  and  when  I 
ventured  on  a  former  occasion  in' 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  to  expose 
the  baseless  foundation  on  whick 
the  identity  of  the  Homeric  Ilium 
was  founded,  I  considered  that  I 
was  discharging  a  duty  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  that  new 
and  important  science.  In  the 
present  case,  by  showing  that  the 
so-called  Treasuries  at  Mycens  are 
tombs,  and  that  the  larger  monu- 
ments must  have  been  very  impor- 
tant tombs,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter which  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
attempted  to  give  to  those  he  dis- 
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ooyered  in  the  Acropolis  falls  to 
the  groand ;  and  the  evidence,  even 
samKNiing  ifc  were  conclnsiye,  that 
he  has  found  the  bones  and  funeral 
objects  of  the  g^reat  leader  of  the 
Argives,  loses  all  its  force,  and  the 
buttons,  swords,  sceptres  &c.  are 
thus  left  for  the  present  without 
any  recognised  owner.  To  say  that 
these  objects  did,  or  that  they  did 
not^  belong  to  Agamemnon,  requires 
the  enthusiasm  or  the  ecstasy  of  a 
Schliemann  to  declare. 

As  a  very  curious  document,  I 
propose  to  give  the  telegram  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  sent  to  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes  announcing  his  dis- 
coYory :  it  was  dated 

Mtcbwa  :  November  28,  1876. 

With  QDboanded  joy  I  announce  to  your 
Miyestj  that  I  haTe  cUfCOTered  the  monu- 
ments which  tradition,  as  related  bj 
Fausaoias,  points  out  as  the  tombs  of 
Agamemnon,  Cassandra,  Eurymedon,  and 
their  eompanions,  who  were  all  killed  whilst 
feasting  at  a  banquet  by  Clytemnestra  and 
her  lover,  .ffigisthus.  These  tombs  are 
■orroonded  by  a  double  circle  of  tablets, 
which  were  undoubtedly  erected  in  honour 
of  those  great  personages.  In  these  tomba 
I  hare  found  an  immense  archcological 
treasure  of  various  articles  of  pure  gold. 
This  treasure  is  alone  sufficient  to  fill  a 
large  museum,  which  will  be  the  most 
i^!endid  in  the  world,  and  which  in  all 
Mcceeding  ages  will  attract  to  Greece  thou- 
sands of  strangers  from  every  land.  As  I 
am  labouring  from  a  pure  and  simple  love 
for  BCSence,  I  waive  all  claim  to  this  trea- 
■ure^  which  I  offer  with  intense  enthusiasm 
to  (Greece.  Sire,  may  those  treasures, 
with  Qod's  blessing,  form  the  comer-stone 
af  immenae  nationid  wealth. 

Dr.  Schliemann's  efforts  to  grve 
away  his  Trojan  collection  will  be  a 
Tory  remarkable  history  when  once 
it  is  written  out  in  all  its  details, 
and  this  giving  away  of  the 
Mycen»  treasure  has  also  got  its 
remarkable  characteristics.  No  one 
would  suppose  from  the  above 
telegram  that  the  Greek  Government 
had  already  got  the  treasure,  and  held 
it  in  virtue  of  an  agreement.  The 
right  to  excavate  at  Mycenaa  was 
given,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
to'  the   Arch»ological  Society    of 


Athens,  and  not  to  Dr.  Schliemann ; 
but  as  he  had  been  applying  for 
such  a  right,  the  ArcnaBological 
Society  engaged  him  to  carry  on 
the  explorations  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  M.  Stamataki,  one  of  their 
body,  and  who  was  to  reoeiye 
the  objects  as  they  were  disco- 
vered during  the  excavations.  A 
small  detachment  of  soldiers  was 
sent  to  keep  guard  over  the  whole 
operations,  and  when  I  went  there 
in  March  last,  these  guards  were 
still  doing  duty,  and  it  was  lucky 
that  I  hEtd  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  or  I  might 
have  had  trouble  to  get  on  with  my 
sketching.  According  to  a  report 
published  by  the  Archeological 
Society,  they  spent  4,000  drachmas, 
on  their  part,  while  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann expended  30,000  drachmas. 
3,300  objects  were  found,  and 
12,000  fragments  of  pottery. 

I  will  only  deal  now  widi  one  of 
this  vast  collection  of  objects,  and 
it  is  a  good  illustration  of  these 
mythical  finds,  namely,  Agamem- 
non's  sceptre.  I  have  since  seen 
the  thing  itself,  and  the  theory  that 
it  was  a  sceptre,  I  mast  say,  would 
be  the  most  probable'  suggestion 
that  could  be  made  about  it ;  yet  to 
find  out  whose  hand  swayed  it  is 
not  such  an  easy  problem.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad  its  his- 
tory will  be  found;  according  to 
Homer  it  was  made  by  Yulcan. 
Now,  if  Dr.  Schliemann  has  really 
found  a  bit  of  work  done  by  that 
divine  artist,  it  would  be  the  most 
precious  morsel  of  art  in  the  world. 
According  to  Homer,  Hephsstos 
laboriously  made  the  sceptre  for 
Jove,  Jove  gave  it  to  the  *  Slayer  of 
Argus,'  or  Hermes,  from  whom  Pe- 
lops  received  it,  and  from  him  it 
came  down  through  Atreus  and 
Thyestes  to  Agamemnon.  We  get 
the  continuation  of  the  history  in 
Pausanias,  book  ix.  chap.  40  : 

This  sceptre,  too,  they  denominate  tke 
§pear ;  and,  indeed,  that  it  contains  some- 
tiling  of  a  nature  more  dirine  than  usual j 
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is  evident  from  hence,  that  a  certain 
splendour  is  seen  proceeding  from  it.  The 
Chsroneans  say  that  this  sceptre  was  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  Panopeans,  in  Phocis, 
and  together  with  it  a  quantity  of  gold ; 
and  that  they  cheerfolly  took  tae  sceptre 
instead  of  the  gold.  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  was  brought  by  fUectra,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  to  Phocis.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  temple  publicly  raised  for  this 
sceptre;  but  every  year  the  person  to 
whose  care  this  sacred  sceptre  is  committed 
places  it  in  a  building  destined  to  this 
purpose;  and  the  people  sacrifice  to  it 
every  day,  and  place  near  it  a  table  ftill  of 
all  kinds  of  flesh  and  sweetmeats. 

THe  author,  no  doubt,  here  gives  the 
tradition  as  it  was  current  when  he 
wrote ;  as  Pausanias  has  to  be  called 
in  evidence  in  relation  to  his  state- 
ments about  the  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
it  is  rather  awkward  that  he  can  be 
quoted  also  in  fieivour  of  the  theory 
that  the  sceptre  was  not  buried 
along  with  Agamemnon,  and  that 
the  Peloponnesus  was  not  the  region 
in  which  it  was  to  be  found.  Tra- 
dition is  Dr.  Schliemann's  strong 
evidence  that  he  had  found  the 
tombof  Agamenmon.  In  my  former 
article  on  the  Troad  I  gave  some 
illustrations  of  the  value  of  such 
means  of  identification,  and  here 
again  we  find  the  same  conditions. 
If  tradition,  when  given  by  a 
Pausanias,  is  considei^  as  proof. 


then  let  anyone  refer  to  .book  iii. 
chap.  19  of  that  author,  and  he 
will  find  that  there  was  a  tradi- 
tional tomb  of  Agamemnon  at 
Amycl»,  in  Sparta.  In  adopting 
tradition  as  an  authority — ana  it  is 
the  only  evidence  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  been  able  to  give  as  to  Aga- 
memnon's tomb — it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  difficulties  and 
even  absurdities  which  such  a  line 
of  argument  might  lead  to.  It  is  a 
long  time  now  in  history  since  tra- 
ditional tombs  have  raised  a  smile 
at  their  mention.  If  our  great  ex- 
plorer believes  in  such  monuments 
of  the  past,  let  him  go  to  Jeddah,  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  excavate  the  tradi- 
tional tomb  of  Eve,  which  is  60  feet 
long ;  or  to  Abila,  near  Damascus, 
where  he  will  find  the  tomb  of  her 
son  Abel,  which  is  90  feet  long.  We 
may  return  to  Greece,  where,  ae- 
coniing  to  Herodotus  (i.  63,  also 
Pausan.  iii.  3.  11),  the  coffin  of 
Orestes  was  found  at  Tegea,  seven 
cubits  long,  and  'the  body  was 
equal  to  the  coffin  in  length.' 
Here  is  the  traditional  size  of  the 
son  of  Agamemnon.  Has  the  Doc- 
tor found  the  bones  of  a  father 
worthy  of  such  a  son  ? 

William  Simpson. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  CURIOSITIES  OF  SCEPTICISM. 

A  Beplt  to  Db.  Carpenter. 

BY    ALFRED   R.    WALLACE,    F.R.S. 


rthe  last  nmnber  of  this  periodi- 
cal. Dr.  Carpenter  has  treated 
his  readers  to  a  collection  of  what 
be  terms  ^  Psychological  Curiosities 
of  Spiritualism.'  Throughout  his 
article  he  takes  Mr.  Crookes  and 
myself  as  typical  examples  of  men 
suSSering  under  '  an  Epidemic  Delu- 
sion comparable  to  the  Witchcraft 
Epidemic  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury/  and  be  holds  up  our  names 
to  wonder  and  scorn  because,  after 
many  years  of  inquiry,  observation, 
and  experiment,  and  afber  duly 
weighing  all  the  doubts  suggested 
and  explanations  proposed  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  others,  we  persist 
in  accepting  the  uniform  and  con- 
sistent testimony  of  our  senses.  Are 
we  indeed  'Psychological  Curiosi- 
ties '  because  we  rely  upon  what 
philosophers  assure  us  is  our  sole 
and  ultimate  test  of  truth — percep- 
tion and  reason  ?  And  should  we 
be  less  rare  and  '  curious '  pheno- 
mena if^  rejecting  as  worthless  all 
our  personally  acquired  knowledge, 
we  should  blindly  accept  Dr.  Car- 
penter's suggestions  of  what  he 
thinks  must  have  happened  in 
place  of  what  we  know  did  happen  ? 
If  such  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  we  must  for  a  time  submit 
to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  which 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  unpopular 
minorities,  but  we  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  advent  of  a 
higher  class  of  critics  than  our  pre- 
sent antagonist,  critics  who  will  not 
condescend  to  a  style  of  controversy 
so  devoid  of  good  taste  and  im- 
partiality as  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
Carpenter. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
continue  a  discussion  so  purely  per- 
sonal as  this  has  become,  but  I  have 
really  no  choice.     If  Dr.  Carpenter 


had  contented  himself  with  im- 
pugning my  sanity  or  mj  sense  on 
general  grounds,  I  should  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  write  a  word  in 
reply.  But  when  I  find  my  facts 
distorted  and  my  words  perverted, 
I  feel  bound  to  defend  myself,  not 
for  the  sake  of  my  personal  charac- 
ter, but  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
a  mode  of  discussion  which  renders 
all  evidence  unavailing  and  sets  up 
unfounded  and  depreciatory  asser- 
tions in  the  place  of  fair  argtunent. 

I  now  ask  my  readers  to  allow 
me  to  put  before  them  the  other 
side  of  this  question,  and  I  assure 
them  that  if  they  will  read  through 
this  article  they  will  acknowledge 
that  the  strong  language  I  have 
used  is  fnlly  justified  by  the  &ct8 
which  I  shall  adduce. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  abnormal  phenomena  whose 
existence  is  denied  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter and  his  followers,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  convinced  by  what 
they  have  seen  in  private  houses 
and  among  friends  on  whose  cha- 
racter they  can  rely.  They  con- 
stitute a  not  uninfluential  oody  of 
literary  and  scientific  men,  includ- 
ing several  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  cases  of  public  im- 
posture (real  or  imaginary)  so  per- 
sistently adduced  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
do  not  afiect  their  belief,  which  is 
altogether  independent  of  public 
exhibitions ;  and  they  probably  with 
myself  look  upon  the  learned  Doctor 
(who  tilts  against  feicts  as  Don 
Quixote  did  against  windmills,  and 
with  equally  prejudicial  results  to 
himself)  as  a  curious  example  of 
fossilised  scepticism.  Thus,  Serjeant 
Cox,  who  often  quotes  Dr.  Carpenter 
and  is  now  quoted  by  him  with 
approval,  speaks    of    the    learned 
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Doctor  (in  his  recent  address  to  the 
Ppychological  Society)  as  being 
*  enslaved  and  blinded'  by  *  prepos- 
session,' adding: 

There  is  not  a  more  notable  instance  oi 
this  than  Dr.  Carpenter  himself,  whoee 
emphatic  warnings  to  beware  of  it  are 
<loubtless  the  result  of  self-consciousness. 
An  apter  illustration  of  this  human  weiik- 
ness  there  could  not  be.  The  ich«racteristic 
feature  .of  his  mind  is  prepossession.  This 
weakness  is  apparent  in  all  his  works.  It 
.  matters  not  what  the  subject,  if  once  he 
has  formed  on  opinion  upon  it,  that  opinion 
so  prepossesses  his  whole  mind  that  nothing 
adverse  to  it  can  find  admission  there.  It 
affects  alike  his  senses  and  his  judgment. 

I  propose,  therefore,  as  a  com- 
panion  pictnre  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Crookes  and  Wallace  the  victims  of 
an  Epidemic  Delusion,  to  exhibit  Dr. 
Carpenter  as  an  example  of  ^hat 
prepossession  and  blind  scepticism 
can  do  for  a  man.  I  shall  show 
how  it  makes  a  scientific  man  un- 
scientific, a  wise  man  foolish,  an 
honest  man  unjust.  To  refase  be- 
lief to  unsupported  rumours  of 
improbable  events,  is  enlightened 
scepticism ;  to  reject  all  second- 
hand or  anonymoas  tales  to  the 
injury  or  depreciation  of  anyone, 
is  charitable  scepticism ;  to  doubt 
your  own  prepossessions  when  op- 
posed to  facts  observed  and  re- 
observed  by  honest  and  capable 
men,  is  a  noble  scepticism.  But 
the  scepticism  of  Dr.  Carpenter  is 


none  of  these.  It  is  a  blind,  un- 
reasoning, arrogant  disbelief,  that 
marches  on  from  youth  to  age  with 
its  eyes  shut  to  all  that  opposes  its 
own  pet  theories ;  that  believes  its 
own  judgment  to  be  infallible ;  that 
never  acknowledges  its  errors.  It 
is  a  scepticism  that  clings  to  its  re- 
futed theories,  and  refuses  to  ac- 
cept new  truths. 

Near  the  commencement  of  his 
article  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us  that 
he  recurs  to  this  subject  as  a  duty 
to  the  public  and  to  assist  in  curing 
a  dangerous  mental  disease ;  and 
that  he  would  gladly  lay  it  aside  for 
the  scientific  investigations  which 
afford  him  the  purest  enjoyment. 
But  he  also  tells  us  that  he  honestly 
believes  that  be  possesses  *  unusual 
power  of  dealing  with  this  subject ; ' 
and  as  Dr.  Carpenter  is  not  one 
to  hide  the  light  of  his  '  unusual 
powers  *  under  a  bushel,  we  may 
infer  that  it  is  not  pure  duty 
which  has  caused  him,  in  addition 
to  writing  long  letters  to  Nature 
and  announcing  a  *  full  answer '  to 
myself  and  Mr.  Crookes  in  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  his  Lec- 
tures, to  expend  his  valuable  time 
and  energy  on  an  article  of  forty- 
eight  columns,  founded  mainly  on 
such  a  very  shaky  and  tin-scientifio 
foundation  as  American  newspaper 
extracts  and  the  unsupported  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Home,  the  medium  ;^ 


'  yir.  Home  has  always  beeu  treated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  an  impostor:  yet  now  he 
quotes  him  as  an  authority,  although  Mr.  Home's  accusations  against  other  mediums  are 
never  authenticated  in  auy  way,  and  appear  to  be  in  many  cases  pure  imagination.  Dr. 
Carpenter  will  no  doubt  now  disclaim  any  imputation  against  Mr.  Home,  and  pretend  to 
consider  him  only  as  the  victim  of  delusion.  But  this  is  absurd.  For  does  he  not  maintain 
tb:tt  Mr.  Home  was  never  '  levitated,'  alrhou^h  in  several  cases  the  fact  was  proved  by 
his  name  being  found  written  in  pencil  on  the  ceiling,  where  it  remained?  This  must 
have  been  imposture  if  the  levitation  were  not,  as  claimed,  a  reality.  Do  not  the  hands, 
other  than  those  of  any  persons  present,  which  have  often  appeared  at  Mr.  Home's  siances 
and  have  been  visible  and  even  tangible  to  all  present,  prove  (in  Dr.  Carpenter's  opinion) 
imposture  ?  Do  not  the  red-hot  coals  carried  about  the  room  in  his  hands  prove  chemical 
preparation,  and  therefore  imposture  ?  Is  not  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  weight  of 
a  Uiblc,  as  ascertained  by  a  spring-balance,  which  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  Mr.  Home  s 
presence,  a  trick,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter?  Is  not  the  playing  of  the  accordion  m  one 
hand,  or  when  both  Mr.  Home's  hands  are  on  the  table,  a  clever  imposture  in  Dr.  Car- 
penter's opinion  ?  But  if  any  one  of  these  things  is  admitted  to  be,  not  an  imposture, 
but  a  reality,  then  the  whole  foundation  of  the  learned  but  most  illogical  DoctoPs  scep- 
ticism is  undermined,  and  he  practically  admits  himself  a  convert  to  the  Jacta  of  modem 
spiritualism.    But  he  does  not  admit  this ;  and  as  Mr.  Home  has  carried  on  these  alleged 
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while  it  is  fnll  of  personal  animosity 
and  the  most  unmeaning  ridicnle. 
With  extreme  bad  taste  he  com- 
pares a  gentleman,  who,  as  a  scholar, 
a  thinker,  and  a  writer,  is  Dr.  Car- 
penter's equal,  to  Moses  and  Son*s 
kept  poet ;  while  with  a  pitiable  in- 
appropriateness  he  parodies  the  fine 
though  hackneyed  saying,  *  See 
how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,'  in  order  to  apply  it  satiri- 
cally to  the  case  of  a  rather  severe, 
but  not  unfair,  review  of  Mr.  Home's 
book  in  a  Spiritual  periodical. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  not 
only  that  my  accusations  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for 
July  last — which  in  Dr.  Carpenter's 
opinion  amount  to  a  charge  of 
*  wilful  and  repeated  suppressio  veri  * 
— are  proved,  but  that  a  blind  re- 
liance on  Mr.  Home  and  on  *ex. 
cerpts  from  American  newspapers  ' 
have  led  him  to  make  deliberate 
statements  which  are  totally  un- 
fonnded. 

I  will  first  take  a  case  which  will 
illustrate  Dr.  Carpenter's  wonderful 
power  of  mis-statement  as  regards 
myself. 

I.  In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Neics 
written  immediately  after  the  de- 
livery of  Dr.  Carpenter's  first  Lec- 
ture on  Mesmerism  at  the  London 
Institution  a  year  ago,  I  adduced  a 
case  of  mesmerism  at  a  distance 
recorded  by  the  late  Professor 
Gregory.  The  lady  mesmerised  was 
a  relation  of  the  Professor  and  was 
staying  in  his  own  house.       The 


mesmeriser  was  a  Mr.  Lewis.  The 
sole  authority  for  the  facts  referred 
to  by  me  was  Professor  Oregory 
himself, 

2.  While  criticising  this  Mr. 
Lewis  in  his  Lectures  (page  24) 
Dr.  Carpenter  says,  referring  to  my 
Daily  News  letter,  *His  (Mr.  Lewis's) 
utter  failure  to  produce  either 
result,  however,  under  the  scrutiny 
of  sceptical  inquirers,  obviously  dis- 
credits all  his  previous  stcUements; 
except  to  such  as  (like  Mr.  A.  R.  Wal- 
lace, who  has  recently  expressed  his 
full  faith  in  Mr.  Lewises  self-asserted 
powers)  are  ready  to  accept  without 
question  the  slenderest  evidence  of 
the  greatest  marvels.'  (The  italics 
are  my  own.) 

3.  In  my  'Review'  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  book  (^Qua}'terly  Jour* 
nal  of  Science^  July  1877,  P*IP® 
394)  I  use  strong  (but,  I  submit, 
appropriate)  language  as  to  this  in- 
jurious and  unfounded  statement. 
For  Dr.  Carpenter's  readers  most 
have  understood,  and  mast  have 
been  intended  to  understand,  that, 
in  sole  reliance  on  this  Mr.  Lewises 
own  statements,  I  placed  full  ibdih 
in  them  without  any  corroboratioD, 
and  had  also  publicly  announced 
this  faith ;  in  which  case  his  readers 
would  have  been  justified  in  think- 
ing me  a  creduloas  fool  not  worth 
listening  to. 

4.  Writing  again  on  this  subject 
(in  last  month's  issue  of  this  Magav 
zine,  p.  545)  Dr.  Carpenter  do6f 
not  apologise  for  the  gross  and  in* 


impostureij  during  his  whole  life,  and  has  imbued  thousands  of  persons  with  a  belief  in 
their  geuuineness,  Dr.  Carpenter  must  inevitably  believe  Mr.  Iiome  to  be  the  vilest  of 
impostors  and  utterly  nntrustworthy.  Yet  he  quot<>s  him  as  an  authority,  accepts  %• 
true  all  the  malicious  stories  retailed  by  this  alleged  impostor  against  rival  imposton, 
and  believes  every  vague  and  entirely  unsupported  statement  to  a  like  effect  in  Mr. 
Home's  last  book !  This  from  an  ex-Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  who  oaght 
to  hare  some  rudimentary  notions  of  the  value  of  evidence,  is  truly  surprising.  Il 
may  be  said  that,  although  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  Home' an  impostor,  we  believe  in  him, 
and  therefore  ought  to  accept  his  evidence  against  other  mediums.  But  this  is  a  falbicr. 
We  believe  that  he  i^a  medium^  that  is,  a  machine  or  organisation  through  whom  certain 
abnormal  and  marvellous  phenomena  occur ;  but  this  implies  no  belief  in  his  inu>grity 
or  in  his  judgment,  any  more  than  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  doable  individoalitj 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  French  sergeant  (which  formed  the  subject  of  such  an 
interesting  article  by  Professor  Huxley  sometime  ago)  implies  that  the  sergeant 
man  of  high  moral  character  and  superior  judgment. 
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jnrious  misrepresentation  of  wbat 
I  really  said,  neither  does  he  justify 
it  by  reference  to  anything  else  I 
may  have  written ;  but  he  covers 
his  retreat  with  a  fresh  suggestio 
falsi,  and  ridicules  me  for  using 
such  strong  language  (which  he 
quotes)  merely  (he  says)  because  be 
bad  reflected  on  my  *  too  ready 
acceptance  of  the  slenderest  evi- 
dence of  the  greatest  marvels' — a 
phrase  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  which  I 
never  objected  to  at  all  because  it 
was  a  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
while  what  I  did  object  to  was  a 
mis-statement  of  a  matter  of  fact. 
This  is  Dr.  Carpenter's  idea  of  the 
way  to  carry  on  that '  calm  discus- 
sion with  other  men  of  science  *  to 
the  absence  of  which  he  imputes 
all  my  errors.     (Note  A,  p.  705.) 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  so  prepossessed 
with  the  dominant  idea  of  putting 
down  Spiritualism,  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  him  to  state  the  sim- 
plest fact  in  regard  to  it  without 
introducing  some  purely  imaginary 
fact  of  his  own  to  make  it  fit  his 
theory.  Thus,  in  his  article  on 
*  The  Fallacies  of  Testimony  '  (Con. 
temporary  Review ,  1876,  p.  286) 
he  says :  *  A  whole  party  of  believers 
will  affirm  that  they  saw  Mr.  Home 
float  out  of  one  window  and  in  at 
another,  whilst  a  single  honest 
sceptic  declares  that  Mr.  Home  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  all  the  time.* 
Now  there  is  only  one  case  on  record 
of  Mr.  Home  having  '  floated  out  of 
one  window  and  in  at  another.' 
Two  of  the  persons  present  on  the 
occasion — Lord  Adare  and  Lord 
Lindsay — have  made  public  their 
account  of  it,  and  the  third  has  never 
declared  that  Mr.  Home  was  *  sitting 
in  his  chair  all  the  time,'  but  has 
privately  confirmed,  to  the  extent 
his  position  enabled  him  to  do  so, 
the  testimony  of  the  other  two.  Is 
this  another  case  of  Dr.  Carpenter 
^  cerebrating '  his  facts  to  suit  his 
theory,  or  will  he  say  it  is  a  purely 
hypothetical  case?  Yet  this  can 
hardly  be,  for  he  goes  on  to  argue 


from  it :  *  And  in  this  last  case  we 
have  an  example  of  a /act,  of  which 
ioc,  &c.*  I  ask  Dr.  Carpenter  to 
name  the  '  honest  sceptic '  of  this 
quotation  and  to  give  us  his  precise 
statement ;  or,  failing  this,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  imagined 
a  piece  of  evidence  to  suit  his 
hypothesis.     (Note  B,  p.  706.) 

It  is  only  fair  that  he  should 
do  this  because,  in  another  of  his 
numerous  raids  upon  the  poor 
deluded  spiritualists,  he  has  made 
a  direct  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
completely  unsupported  charge 
against  Ix>rd  Lindsay.  In  his 
article  on  '  Spiritualism  and  its 
recent  Converts'  (Qiiarterly  Bevieuf, 
187 1,  pp.  335,  336)  Dr.  Carpenter 
quotes  Lord  Lindsay's  account  of  an 
experiment  with  Mr.  Home,  in  which 
Lord  Lindsay  placed  a  powerful 
magnet  in  one  corner  of  a  totally 
dark  room,  and  then  brought  in  the 
medium,  who  after  a  few  moments 
said  he  saw  a  sort  of  light  on  the 
floor;  and  to  prove  it  led  Lord 
Lindsay  straight  to  the  spot  and 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  magnet. 
The  experiment  was  not  very  re- 
markable, but  still,  so  fiu*  as  it  went, 
it  confirmed  the  observations  of 
Keichenbach  and  others.  This  Dr. 
Carpenter  cannot  bear;  so  he  not 
on\y  proceeds  to  point  out  Lord 
Lindsay's  complete  ignorance  of 
the  whole  subject  but  makes  him 
morally  culpable  for  not  having 
used  Dr.  Carpenter's  pet  test  of  an 
electro-magnet;  and  he  conclndea 
thus:  *  If,  then.  Lord  Lindsay  cannoi 
be  trusted  as  a  *'  faithful  "  witness 
in  *'  that  which  is  least,"  how  can 
we  feel  assured  that  he  is  "  faithful 
also  in  much  "  ?  '  By  what  mental 
jugglery  Dr.  Carpenter  can  have* 
convinced  himself  that  he  had  shown 
that  Lord  Lindsay  'cannot  be 
trusted  as  a  faithful  witness,'  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  the* 
animus  against  the  friend  of  and 
believer  in  Mr.  Home,  is  palpable. 
Now  that  Lord  Lindsay  has  achieved 
a  scientific  reputation,  we  presume 
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there  must  be  two  Lord  Lind- 
says  as  well  as  two  Mr.  Crookes': 
one  the  enthasiastic  astronomer  and 
careful  observer,  the  other  the 
deluded  spiritualist  and  '  psycho- 
logical curiosity.'  As  these  double 
people  increase  it  will  become  rather 
puzzling,  and  we  shall  have  to  adopt 
Mr.  Crookes*  prefixes  of  *  Ortho  * 
and  '  Pseudo '  to  know  which  we 
are  talking  about.'  It  will  be  well 
also  to  note  the  Scriptural  language 
employed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
making  this  solemn  and  ridiculously 
unfounded  charge.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  '  I  speak  advisedly  '  (in  the 
celebrated  Quarterly  Beview  article 
now  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter) which  Mr.  Crookes  has  shown 
to  be  in  every  case  the  prefix  of  a 
wholly  incorrect  statement.^ 

Dr.  Carpenter  heads  a  section  of 
his  article  in  last  month's  issue  of 
this  periodical,  '  What  Mr.  Wallace 
means  by  Demonstration ; '  and  en- 
deavours to  show  that  I  have  mis- 
applied the  term  when  I  stated 
that  in  certain  cases  flowers  had 
appeared  at  seances  '  demonstrably 
not  brought  by  the  medium.'  His 
long  quotations  from  Mr.  Home, 
giving  purely  imaginary  and  bur- 
lesque accounts  of  such  seances, 
totally  unauthenticated  by  names 
or  dates,  may  be  set  aside  as  not 
only  irrelevant  but  as  insulting  to 
the  readers  who  are  asked  to  accept 
them  as  evidence.  Dr.  Carpenter 
begins  by  confounding  the  proof  of 
a,  fad  and  that  of  a  proposition,  and, 
against  the  vieW  of  the  bc^t  modem 
philosophers,  maint«iins  that  the 
latter  aJone  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
'  demonstrated.'  But  this  is  a  com- 
plete fallacy.  The  direct  testimony 
of  the  educated  senses  guided  by 
reason,  is  of  higher  validity  than 
any  complex  result  of  reason  alone. 
If  I  am  sitting  with  two  friends 
and  a  servant  brings  me  a  letter,  I 


am  justified  in  sajing  that  thai 
letter  was '  demonstrably  not  fanonght 
by  one  of  my  friends.'  Or  if  a 
bullet  comes  through  the  window 
and  strikes  the  wau  beliind  me,  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  one  of 
my  two  friends  sitting  at  the  table 
'  'demonstrably  did  not  fire  the 
pistol; ' — always  supposing  that  I 
am  proved  to  be  in  the  fall  posses- 
sion of  my  ordinary  senses  by  the 
general  agreement  of  my  friends 
with  me  as  to  what  happen^.  Of 
course  if  I  am  in  a  state  of  delnaiou 
or  insanity,  and  my  senses  and 
reasoning  powers  do  not  record 
events  in  agreement  with  others 
who  witness  them,  neither  shall  I 
be  able  to  perceive  the  force  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration.  If 
my  senses  play  me  false,  squares 
may  seem  to  me  triangles  and 
circles  ellipses,  and  no  geometrical 
reasoning  will  be  possible.  Dr. 
Carpenter  next  asserts  that  I  'com- 
plain '  of  his  '  not  accepting  the 
flowers  and  fruits  produced  in  my 
own  drawing-room  and  those  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope  at  Florence.' 
This  is  simply  not  the  case.  I  never 
asked  him  to  accept  them  or  com- 
plained of  his  not  accepting  them ; 
but  I  pointed  out  that  he  did  ac- 
cept the  evidence  of  a  prejudiced 
witness  to  support  a  theory  of  im- 
posture which  was  entirely  nega- 
tived in  the  two  cases  I  referred 
to.*  I  implied,  that  he  should 
either  leave  the  subject  alone  or 
deal  with  the  best  evidence  of  the 
alleged  facts.  To  do  otherwise  was 
not '  scientific,'  and  to  put  anony- 
mous and  unsupported  evidence 
before  the  public  as  conclusive  of 
the  whole  question  was  hoth.  un- 
scientific and  disingenuous.  Now 
that  he  does  attempt  to  deal  with 
these  cases,  he  makes  them  explic- 
able on  his  own  theory  of  imposture 


*  See  Nature,  Nov.  i,  1877,  p.  S. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  iScience,  January  1872 :  *  A  Reply  to  the  QnartcHtf  Rttview* 

*  See  Quarterly  Journal  0/  Science,  July  1877,  pp.  410-412. 
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only  by  leaving  out  the  most  essen- 
tial facts. 

He  first  says  that  '  in  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's own  case  no  precautions 
whatever  had  been  employed ! '  and 
he  introduces  this  with  the  remark, 
*  Now  it  will  scarcely  be  believed/ 
to  which  I  will  add  that  it  must 
not  be  believed,  because  it  is  un- 
true. I  have  never  published  a 
detailed  account  of  this  seance,  but 
I  have  stated  the  main  facts  with 
sufficient  care^  to  show  that  the 
phenomenon  itself  was  a  test  sur- 
passing anything  that  could  have 
been  prearranged.  The  general 
precautions  used  by  me  were  as 
follows :  Five  personal  friends  were 
present  besides  myself  and  the 
medium,  among  them  a  medical 
man,  a  barrister,  and  an  acute  co- 
lonial man  of  business.  The  sitting 
was  in  my  own  back  drawing- 
room.  No  cloth  was  on  the  table. 
The  adjoining  room  and  passage 
were  fully  lighted.  We  sat  an 
hour  in  the  darkened  room  before 
the  flowers  appeared,  but  there  was 
always  light  enough  to  see  the  out- 
lines of  those  present.  We  sat  a 
little  away  from  the  table,  the  me- 
dium sitting  by  me.  The  flowers 
appeared  on  the  polished  table 
dimly  visible  as  a  samething,  before 
we  lighted  the  gas.  When  we  did  so 
the  whole  surface  of  thefour-feetcir- 
cular  table  was  covered  with  fresh 
flowers  and  ferns,  a  sight  so  beautiful 
and  marvellous,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  not  uneventful  life  I  can 
hardly  recall  anything  that  has  more 
strongly  impressed  me.  I  begged 
that  nothing  might  be  touched  till 
we  had  carefully  examined  then). 
The  first  thing  that  struck  us  all 
was  their  extreme  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  next,  that  they  were 
all  covered,  especially  the  ferns, 
with  a  delicate  dew ;  not  with  coarse 
drops  of  water  as  I  have  since  seen 
when  the  phenomenon  was  less  per- 
fect, but  with  a  veritable  fine  dew, 


covering  the  whole  variaoe  of  the 
ferns  especially.  Counting  the  se- 
parate sprigs  we  found  them  to 
be  forty-eight  in  number,  consisting 
of  four  yellow  and  red  tulips,  eight 
large  anemones  of  various  colours, 
six  largeflowers  of  PrimttZajapofiica, 
eighteen  chrysanthemums  mostly 
yellow  and  whit«,  six  fronds  of 
Lomaria  a  foot  long,  and  two  of  a 
Nephrodium  about  a  foot  long  and 
-  six  inches  wide.  Not  a  pinnule  of 
these  ferns  was  rumpled,  but  they 
lay  on  the  table  as  perfect  as  it 
freshly  brought  from  a  conserva- 
tory. The  anemones,  primroses, 
and  tulips  had  none  of  them  lost  a 
petal.  They  were  found  spread 
over  the  whole  surfoce  of  the  table, 
while  we  had  been  for  some  time 
intently  gazing  on  the  sheen  of  its 
surface  and  could  have  instantly 
detected  a  hand  and  arm  moving 
over  it.  But  that  is  not  so  important 
as  the  conditiati  of  these  flowers  and 
their  dewiness ;  and — Dr.  Carpenter 
notwithstanding — I  still  maintain 
they  were  (to  us)  *  demonstrably 
not  brought  by  the  medium.'  I 
have  preserved  the  flowers  and  have 
them  now  before  me,  with  the  at- 
testation of  all  present  as  to  their 
appearance  and  condition ;  and  I 
have  also  my  original  notes  made  at 
the  time.  How  simple  is  Dr.  Car- 
penter's notion  that  I  tell  this  story, 
after  ten  years,  from  memory!  How 
ingenious  is  his  suggestion  of  the 
lining  of  a  cloak  as  their  place  of 
concealment  for  four  hours — a  sug- 
gestion taken  from  a  second-hand 
story  by  Mr.  Home  about  a  paid 
medium,  and  therefore  not  the  lady 
whose  powers  are  now  under  dis- 
cussion! How  utterly  beside  the 
question  his  subsequent  remarks 
about  conjurors,  and  hats,  and  the 
mango-trees  produced  by  Indian 
jugglers ! 

In  the  case  certified  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
TroUope  the  medium's  person  (not 
her  dress  only,  as  Dr.   Carpenter 


*  Miracles  and  Modem  SjpirUtialiam,  p.  164. 
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says)  was  carefally  searched  before 
sitting  down ;  bat  now  it  is  objected 
that  *  an  experienced  female  searcher' 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
and  the  fact  is  ignored  that  pheno- 
mena occurred  which  precluded  the 
necessity  of  any  search.     For  while 
the  medium's  hands  were  both  held 
a  large  quantity  of  jonquils  fell  on 
the  table,  'filling  the  whole  room 
with  their  odour.'   If  Dr.  Carpenter 
can  get  over  the  '  sudden  &lling  on 
the  table  '  of  the  flowers  while  the 
medium's  hands  were  held,    how 
does  he  explain  the  withholding  of 
the  powerful  odour '  filling  the  whole 
room '  till  the  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance?   Mr.  Trollope  says  that 
this  is,   '  on  any  common  theory  of 
physics,  unaccountable,'   and  I  say 
that  this  large  quantity  of  power- 
fully smelling   jonquils    was  '  de- 
monstrably    not    broaght   by  the 
medium.'     1  have  notes   of  other 
cases  equally  well  attested.     In  one 
of  these  at  a  friend's  house  to  which 
I  myself  took  Miss  NichoU,  eighty 
separate  stalks  of  flowers  and  ferns 
fell  on  the  table  while  the  medium's 
hands  were  both  held.      All  were 
perfectly  fresh  and  damp,  and  some 
large  sprays  of    maiden-hair  fern 
were  qaite  perfect.      On    another 
occasion  I  was  present  when  twenty 
different  kinds  of  fraits  were  asked 
for,  and   every  person   had    their 
chosen  kind  placed  before  them  on 
the  table  or    put    at    once    into 
their    hands     by    some    invisible 
agency.    These  cases  might  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely,  and   many  are 
recorded  which  are  still  more  com- 
pletely beyond  the  power  of  impos- 
ture to  explain.     But  all  such  are 
passed  over  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
silence.  He  asks  for  better  evidence 
of  certain  facts,  and  when  we  ad- 
duce it  he  says  we  are  the  victims 
of  a  *  dilated  insanity/  ^    In  the 
supposed  Belfast  exposure  by  means 
of    potassium  ferrocyanide,  I  ob. 
jected  that  the  only  evidence  was 


that  of  a  prejudiced  witness  with  a 
strong  animuB  against  the  medium. 
Dr.  Carpenter  now  prints  this 
young  man's  letter  (of  which  he 
had  in  his  lecture  given  the  sub- 
stance) and  thinks  that  be  has 
transformed  his  one  witness  into 
two  by  means  of  an  anony- 
mous *  friend '  therein  mentioned. 
He  talks  of  the  '  immediate  de- 
tection of  the  salt  by  one  witness 
and  the  subsequent  confirmatory 
testimony  of  the  other ' — this  '  other' 
being  the  anonymous  friend  of  the 
'  one  witness '  letter !  Unfortu- 
nately this  '  friend '  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  papers  in  which  he  brought 
an  additional  accusation,  which  I 
have  proved,  by  the  testimony  of 
an  unimpeachable  witness,  to  be 
utterly  unfounded.  (See  QuoArterly 
Journal  of  Science,  July  1877,  p. 
411.)  We  may  therefore  dismiss 
the  '  exposure '  as,  to  say  the  least, 
not  proven. 

Dr.  Carpenter  heads  one  of  his 
sections,  *  What  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Crookes  regard  as  '*  Trust- 
worthy Testimony  " ; '  and  before  I 
remark  on  its  contents,  I  wish  to 
point  out  the  literary  impropriety 
of  which  Dr.  Carpenter  is  guilty,  in 
thus  making  Mr.  Crookes  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  contents  of  my 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science  because  he  happens  to  be 
the  editor  of  that  periodical.  I 
might  with  equal  justice  charge 
upon  the  editor  of  Eraser  all  the 
mis-statements  and  injurious  per- 
sonal imputations  which  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  introduced  into  an 
article,  accepted,  doubtless,  without 
question  on  the  strength  of  his 
high  scientific  standing. 

Under  the  above  heading  Dr. 
Carpenter  attempts  to  show  that 
Colonel  Olcott  (whose  investigation 
into  the  character  of  Mrs.  White 
and  her  fiaJse  declaration  that  she 
had,  on  certain  occasions,  personated 
'  Katie  King,'  I  quoted  in  my  re- 


*  Dr.  CSsrpent«r*s  Mental  Pigfrioloffy,  tad  edit  p.  362. 
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view)  is  an  untrust worthy  witness; 
and  his  sole  proof  consists  in  a 
quotation  from  a  published  letter  of 
the   Colonel's   about   bringing  an 

*  African  sorcerer'  to  America. 
This  letter  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
judicious or  foolish;  that  is  matter 
of  opinion.  But  how  it  in  any  way 
*bla!ckens'  Colonel  Olcott's  char 
racter  or  proves  him  to  be  '  un- 
trustworthy '  as  a  witness  to 
matters  of  fact,  it  must  puzzle 
everyone  but  a  Carpenter  or  a 
Home  to  understand. 

The  next  example  I  shall  give 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  '  unusual  power 
of  dealing  with  this  subject,  is  a 
most  injurious  mis-statement  re* 
ferring  to  my  friend  Mr.  Crookes. 
Dr.  Carpenter  heads  a  section  of 
more  than  eight  columns,  *  Mr. 
Crookes  and  his  Scientific  Tests,' 
and  devotes  it  to  an  account  of  Eva 
Fay's  performances,  of  Mr.  Crookes' 

*  inconsiderate  endorsement  of  one 
of  the  gpx>sse8t  impostures  ever 
practised,'  and  of  the  alleged  ex- 
posure of  the  fraud  by  Mr.  W. 
Irvine  Bishop.  The  following  quo- 
tation contams  the  essence  of  the 
charge,  and  I  invite  particular 
attention  to  its  wording : 

.  .  .  her  London  audiences  diminish- 
ing awAj,  Era  Fay  returned  to  the  United 
States,  carrying  with  her  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crookes,  which  set  forth  that  since  doubts 
bad  been  thrown  on  the  spiritualistic  nature 
of  her  'manifestations/  and  since  he,  in 
common  with  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  had  satisfied  themselves  of  their 
genuineness  by  'scientific  tests,'  he  will- 
ingly gave  her  the  benefit  of  his  attesta- 
tion. This  letter  was  published  in  fac- 
simile in  American  newspapers. 

I  can  scarcely  expect  my  readers 
at  once  to  credit  what  I  now  have 
to  state ;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
above  precise  setting  forth  of  its 
contents,  by  a  man  who  professes 
to  write  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
as  one  called  npon  to  rehalnlitate 
the  injured  dignity  of  British 
Science,  such  a  letter  as  that  above 
minutely  described  never  existed  at 


all !  A  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Crookes  has  indeed,  without  his 
consent,  been  published  in  foe* 
simile  in  American  newspapers; 
but  this  letter  was  never  in  the  pos- 
session of  Eva  Fay;  it  was  not 
written  till  months  after  she  had 
left  England,  and  then  not  to  her, 
but  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  a 
perfect  stranger ;  moreover  it  con- 
tains not  a  word  in  any  way  re- 
sembling the  ^issages  above  given ! 
Sad  to  say,  Dr.  Carpenter*8  kind 
Boston  friends  do  not  appear  to 
have  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  paper 
containing  the  facsimile  letter,  or 
he  would  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Crookes  says  nothing  of  *  the  spi- 
ritualistic nature  of  her  mani- 
festations ; '  he  does  not  mention 
'other  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety ; '  he  does  not  say  he  was 
'  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
scientific  tests,  but  especially 
guards  himself  by  saying  that  the 
published  account  of  the  experi* 
ments  made  at  his  own  house  are 
the  best  evidence  of  his  belief  in 
her  powers.  He  does  not '  give  her 
the  benefit  of  his  attestation,'  but 
simply  says  that  no  one  has  any 
authority  to  use  his  name  to  injure 
her. 

The  number  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Graphic  for  April  12,  1876, 
containing  the  letter  in  faC'simile 
is  now  before  me.  An  exact  copy 
of  it  is  given  below,  and  I  ask 
my  readers  to  peruse  it  careftiUy, 
to  compare  it  with  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's precise  summary  given  as 
if  from  actual  inspection^  and  then 
decide  by  whose  instrumentality 
the  honoured  distinction  of  F.B.S. 
is  being  '  trailed  through  the  dirt,' 
and  who  best  upholds  his  own  repu- 
tation and  that  of  British  Science. 
Is  it  the  man  who  writes  a  straight- 
forward letter  in  order  to  prevent 
his  name  being  used  to  injure 
another,  and  who  states  only  facts 
within  his  own  personal  knowledge ; 
or  is  it  he  who,  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  depreciating  ^  the  well- 
earaed  reputation  of  a  fellow  man 
of  science,  publishes  without  a  word 
of  caution  or  hesitation  a  purely 
imaginary  account  of  it  ? 

KB.   CBOOKBS'    '  FAC-SIlf  ILH '  LrTTBB. 

Nov.  8,  1875. 
To  R.  Cooper,  Esq. 

c/o  C.  Maynard,  Esq. 

223  Washington  Street, 

Boston,  Mass.  U.S.A. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  aTOUP  of  Oct.  25, 
which  I  have  received  this  morning,  I  beg 
to  state  that  no  one  has  any  authority  from 
me  to  state  that  I  have  any  doubts  of  Mrs. 
Fay's  mediumship.  The  published  accounts 
of  the  test  scatters  which  took  place  at  my 
house  are  the  best  evidence  which  I  can 
give  of  my  belief  in  Mrs.  Fa/s  powers.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  find  that  any  such 
rumours  as  you  mention  should  injure  Mrs. 
Fay,  whom  i  have  always  found  most  ready 
to  submit  to  any  conditions  I  thought  fit  to 
propose.      Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

WiLiJAH  Cbookes. 

^Notwithstanding  this  attack,  all 
the  evidence  Dr.  Carpenter  can 
adduce  as  to  the  alleged  expo- 
sure of  Eva  Fay  has  really  no 
bearing  whatever  on  Mr.  Crookes* 
position.  Long  and  wordy  letters 
are  given  verhatvni  which  only 
amount  to  this :  that  the  writers 
saw  a  clever  conjuror  do  what  they 
thought  was  an  exact  imitation  of 
Eva  Fay's  performances  and  of 
those  of  mediums  generally.  But  a 
most  essential  point  is  omitted. 
Neither  of  the  three  writers  say 
they  ever  saw  Eva  Fay^s  performance. 
Stni  less  do  they  say  they  ever  saw 


her  in  private  and  tested  her  them' 
selves ;  and  without  this  their 
evidence  is  absolutely  worthless. 
Mr.  Crookes  has  said  nothing,  good 
or  bad,  about  her  public  per- 
formances ;  but  she  came  aians  to 
his  own  house,  and  there,  aided 
by  scientific  friends,  in  his  own 
laboratory,  he  tested  her  by  placing 
her  in  an  electrical  circuit  from, 
which  she  could  not  possibly  escape 
or  even  attempt  to  escape  without 
instant  discovery.  Yet  when  in 
this  position  books  were  taken  from 
the  bookcase  twelve  feet  away  and 
handed  out  to  the  observers.  The 
beautiful  arrangements  by  which 
these  tests  were  carried  out  are 
detailed  by  Mr.  Crookee  in  the 
Spiritualist  newspaper  of  March 
12,  1875,  and  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  real  difierence  between  the 
methods  of  procedure  of  Mr. 
Crookes  and  Dr.  Carpenter.  Not 
one  word  is  said,  eiUier  by  Dr. 
Carpenter's  correspondents  or  by 
the  Daily  Oraphicj  as  to  this  test 
having  been  applied  to  Mr.  Bishop 
by  an  electrical  engineer  or  other 
expert,  and  till  this  is  done  how 
can  Mr.  Crookes'  position  be  in  any 
way  affected  ?  A  public  perform- 
ance in  Boston,  parodying  that  of 
Miss  Fay,  but  without  one  particle 
of  proof  that  the  conditions  of  the 
two  performances  were  really  iden- 
tical,*  is  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  logical 
and  sceptical  mind  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  one  of  the  first  experi- 


*  *In  the  United  States  more  especially  .  .  .  the  names  of  the  ''eminent  British 
scientists,**  Messrs.  Crookes  and  Wallace,  are  a  "  tower  of  strength."  And  it  consequently 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  undermine  that  tower  by  showing  that  in  their  investigation 
of  this  subject  they  have  followed  methods  that  are  thoroughly  onscientific,  and  have 
been  led,  by  their  "  prepossession,**  to  accept  with  implicit  futh  a  number  of  statements 
which  ought  to  be  rejected  as  completely  untrustworthy.' — Frasa/^s  Magcuine,  November 

i^77i  P-  543- 

•  The  account  in  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic  almost  proves  that  they  were  not.     For 

the  clever  woodcuts  showing  Mr.  Bishop  during  his  performances  indicate  an  amount  of 
stretching  of  the  cord  whicn  certainly  could  be  at  once  detected  on  after  examination, 
especially  if  the  knots  had  been  sealed  or  bound  with  court-plaster.  Yet  more ;  accord- 
ing to  these  illustrations,  it  would  be  impcmbl4  for  Mr.  Bishop  to  imitate  Eva  Fay  in 
*  tying  a  strip  of  cloth  round  her  neck'  and  *  putting  a  ring  into  her  ear,*  both  of  which 
are  specially  mentioned  as  having  been  done  by  her.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
audience,  delighted  at  an  *  exposure,*  would  not  be  quite  so  severely  critical  as  they  are 
to  those  who  claim  to  possess  abnormal  powers. 
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menters  of  the  day  was  imposed  on  in 
his  own  laboratory,  when  assisted  by 
trained  experts,  and  when  applying 
the  most  absolute  testes  that  science 
can  supply.®     (Note  C,  p.  706.) 

I  have  now  shown  to  the  readers 
of  Fraser  (as  I  had  previously 
shown  in  the  Qicarterly  Journal  of 
Science)  that  whatever  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter writes  on  this  subject,  whether 
opinion,  argument,  quotation,  or 
fact,  is  so  distorted  by  prejudice  as 
to  be  untrustworthy.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  here  to  reply  in 
detail  to  the  mass  of  innuendo  and 
assumption  that  everjrwhere  per- 
vades his  article ;  neither  am  I 
called  upon  to  notice  all  the  alleged 

*  exposures '  which  he   delights  in 
placing    before    his    readers.      To 

*  expose  '  malingerers  and  cases  of 
feigned  illness  does  not  disprove  the 
existence  of  disease ;  and  if,  as  I 
believe  has  been  demonstrated,  the 
phenomena  here  discussed  are  mar- 
vellous realities,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  impostors  to 
imitate  them,  and  no  lack  of  credu- 
lous persons  to  be  duped  by  those 
impostors.  But  it  is  not  the  part 
of  an  honest  searcher  after  truth  to 
put  forward  these  detected  impos- 
tures while  ignoring  the  actual 
phenomena  which  the  impostors  try 
to  imitate.  When  we  have  Dr. 
Carpenter's  final  word  in  the  pro- 
mised new  edition  of  his  Lectures, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that 
tests  far  more  severe  than  such  as 
have  resulted  in  the  detection  of 
imposture  have  been  over  and  over 
again  applied  to  the  genuine  phe- 
nomena ^vith  no  other  result  than 
to  confirm  their  genuineness. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  reality  of  the  phenomena  which 
Dr.  Carpenter  rejects  with  so  much 
misplaced  indignation,   and  endea- 
vours to  put  down  by  such  ques- 
tionable means.     The  careful  ob- 
servations of  such  men  as  Professor 
Barrett  of  Dublin,  and  the  elaborate 
series  of  test  experiments  carried 
out  in  his  own  laboratory  by  Mr. 
Crookes,^^  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  person  that  the 
phenomena  are  genuine ;  and  if  so, 
whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  con- 
cerning them,   they  must   greatly 
influence  all  our  fundamental  ideas 
in   science   and   philosophy.      The 
attempt  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  who  have  become  convinced  that 
these  things  are  real,  by  vague  ac- 
cusations,  and  by  quoting  all  the 
trash  that  can  be  picked  out  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  is  utterly 
unworthy   of  the  men    of   science 
who   adopt  it.     For  nearly  thirty 
years  this  plan  has  been  unsparing- 
ly pursued,  and  its  failure  has  been 
complete.      Belief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  phenomena  has  grown 
steadily  year  by  year ;  and  at  this 
day  there  are,  to  my  personal  know- 
ledge,   a  larger    number  of  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  and  even 
of  scientific  men  who  profess  their 
belief,  than  at  any  former  period. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that   this  body   of  in- 
quirers have  obtained  their  present 
convictions  by  what  they  have  seen 
at  public  seances  only.     In  almost 
every  case  those  convictions  are  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments in  private   houses  ;    and  it 
would    amaze    Dr.    Carpenter    to 


*  As  Iiardly  any  of  my  readers  irill  haye  seen  the  full  account  of  these  tests,  and  as 
the  whole  is  too  long  for  insertion  Iiere,  I  give  a  pretty  full  abstract  of  all  the  essential 
portions  of  it  in  an  Appendix  to  this  paper.  This  is  rendered  necessary  because  Dr. 
Carpenter  declares  that  he  is  going  to  give,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Lectures,  *  the 
whole  explanation '  of  the  *  dodge'  by  which  these  '  scientific  tests*  could  be  evaded — *a 
dodge  so  simple  that  Mr.  Crooken'  highly-trained  scientific  acumen  could  not  detect  it.* 
These  are  Dr.  Carpenter's  own  words  in  his  article  last  month  (p.  $53).  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  be  called  on  to  make  them  good  by  really  explaining  Mr.  Crookes*  actual 
experiments,  and  not  some  other  experiments  which  'American  newspapers '  may  substi- 
tute for  them. 

"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^  Oct,  187 1  and  Jan.  1874. 
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learn  the  nnmbcr  of  families  in 
everj  class  of  society  in  which  even 
the  more  marvellous  and  indis- 
putable of  these  phenomena  occur. 
The  course  taken  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
of  discrediting  evidence,  depre- 
ciating character,  and  retailing 
scandal,  only  confirms  these  people 
in  their  belief  that  men  of  science 
are  powerless  in  face  of  this  great 
subject ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  all  he 
has  written  has  never  converted  a 
single  earnest  investigator. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as 
correlating  this  inquiry  with  other 
branches  of  science,  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
scientific  men  fail  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  anything  important. 
They  think  that  a  few  hours  should 
enable  them  to  decide  the  whole 
thing;  as  if  a  problem  which  has 
'been  ever  before  the  world,  and 
which  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  thousands,  only  required  their 
piercing  glance  to  probe  it  to  the 
bottom.  But  those  who  have  de- 
voted most  time  and  study  to  the 
subject,  though  they  become  ever 
more  convinoBd  of  the  reality,  the 
importance,  and  the  endless  phases 
of  the  phenomena,  find  themselves 
less  able  to  dogmatise  as  to  their 
exact  nature  or  theoretical  inter- 
pretation. Of  one  thing,  however, 
they  feel  convinced ;  that  all  further 
discussion  on  the  inner  nature  of 
man  and  his  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air 
so  long  as  these  marvellous  phe- 
nomena, opening  up  as  they  do  a 
whole  world  of  new  interactions 
between  mind  and  matter,  are  dis- 
regarded and  ignored. 

APPENDIX. 

Abstract  of  Mr.  Crooked  Experiments  above 

referred  to. 

The  eppamttts  used  coDsistod  of  an 
electrical  circuit  with  a  reflecting  gaWano- 
meter    showing    the    slightest   variations 


in  the  current,  designed  and  amuiged  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  practical  elec- 
tricians. This  instrument  was  fixed  in 
Mr.  Crookes*  laboratory,  from  which  two 
stout  wires  passed  through  the  wall  into 
the  libraiy  adjoining,  and  there  terminated 
in  two  brass  handles  fixed  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  and  haring  only  an  inch  or 
two  of  play.  These  handles  are  covered 
with  linen  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  and 
when  the  person  to  be  experimented  on 
holds  these  handles  in  the  hands  (also  first 
sonked  in  salt  and  water)  the  current  of 
electricity  passes  through  his  or  her  body, 
and  the  exact '  electrical  resistance '  c  in  be 
measured ;  while  the  reflecting  galvano- 
meter renders  visible  to  all  the  spectators 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  resistance. 
This  instrument  is  so  delicate  that  the 
mere  loosening  of  the  grasp  of  one  or  both 
hands  or  the  lifting  of  a  fioger  from  the 
handle  would  be  shown  at  once,  becau^  by 
altering  the  amount  of  surface  in  con- 
tact  the  '  electrical  resistance '  would  be 
instantly  changed.  Two  experienced  phy- 
sicists, both  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
made  experiments  with  this  instrument  for 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  te^ts  began, 
and  patisfied  themselves  that,  even  with  an 
exact  knowledge  of  what  was  required  and 
with  any  amount  of  preparation,  they 
could  not  substitute  anything  connecting 
the  two  handles  and  having  the  same  exact 
resistance  as  the  human  body  without  a 
long  course  of  trial  and  failure,  and  without 
a  person  in  the  other  room  to  tell  them  if 
more  or  less  resistance  were  required, 
during  which  time  the  index  spot  of  light 
of  the  galvanometer  was  flying  wildly 
about.  Comparative  steadiness  of  the 
index  could  only  be  secured  by  a  steady 
and  continuous  grasp  of  the  two  handles. 
Having  thus  described  the  apparaUis, 
let  us  now  consider  how  the  test  was 
carried  out  The  gentlemen  invited  to 
witness  it  were  three  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  all  of  special  eminence,  and  three 
other  gentlemen.  They  examined  the 
library;  fiistened  up  the  door  to  the 
passage  as  well  as  the  window  with  stripe 
of  paper  sealed  with  their  private  seals ; 
they  examined  all  the  cupboards  and 
desks  ;  they  noted  the  position  of  various 
articles,  and  measured  their  distances  as 
well  as  that  of  the  bookcase  from  tho 
handles  to  be  held  by  the  medium.  The 
library  was  connected  with  the  laboratory 
by  a  door  close  to  where  the  medium  sat, 
and  this  door  was  wide  open,  but  the 
apertiire  was  closed  by  means  of  a  curtain. 
Everything  having  been  thus  arranged, 
Eva  Fay  was  invited  to  enter  the  librazy, 
having  up  to  this  time  been  in  the  drawing- 
room  upstairs,  and  having  come  to  the 
house  atone.    She  then  seated  herself  in  a 
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chair  placed  for  the  poipose,  and  httvin^ 
moisteoed  her  hands  as  directed  took  hold 
of  the  two  handles.  The  exact  '  electrical 
resistance '  of  her  body  was  then  noted,  aa 
well  as  the  deflection  shown  by  the  gal- 
vanometer: and  the  gas  in  the  library 
having  been  turned  down  low,  the  gentle- 
men took  their  places  in  the  laboratory, 
Icjivin^  Eva  Fay  alone. 

In  one  minute  a  hand-bell  was  rung  in 
the  library.  In  two  minutes  a  hand  came 
out  at  the  side  of  the  door  farthest  from 
the  medium.  During  the  succeeding  five 
minutes  four  sei>arate  books  were  handed 
out  to  their  respective  authors,  a  voice  firom 
the  library  calling  them  by  name.  These 
books  had  l>ecn  taken  from  the  bookcase 
twelve  feet  from  Eva  Fay :  they  had  been 
found  in  the  dark,  and  one  of  them  had  no 
lettering  on  the  back.  Mr.  Crookes  de- 
clares tliat  although  he,  of  course,  knew 
the  general  position  of  the  books  in  his 
own  library',  he  could  not  have  found  these 
books  in  the  dark.  Then  a  box  of  cigars 
was  thrown  out  to  a  gentleman  very  fond 
of  smoking,  and  finally  an  ornamental 
clock  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
chimney-pioce  was  handed  out.  Then  the 
circuit  WHS  suddenly  broken,  and  on  in- 


stantly entering  the  library  Eva  Fay  was 
found  lyins  back  in  the  chair  senseless,  a 
eondition  m  which  she  remained  for  half 
an  hour.  All  the  above  phenomena  oc- 
corrod  during  the  space  of  ten  minutes, 
and  the  reflecting  galvanometer  was  steady 
the  whole  time,  showing  only  those  small 
variations  which  would  occur  while  a 
person  continued  to  hold  the  handles. 

On  two  other  occasions  Mr.  Crookes 
carried  out  similar  tests  with  the  same 
medium  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  On  one  occasion  several  musical 
instruments  were  played  on  at  the  same 
time  and  a  musical  box  was  wound 
up  while  the  luminous  index  of  the  gal- 
vanometer continued  quite  steady,  and 
many  articles  were  handed  or  thrown 
out  into  the  laboratory.  On  the  other 
occasion  similar  things  happened,  after 
all  possible  precautions  had  been  taken ; 
and  in  addition  Mr.  Crookes'  desk,  which 
was  carefully  locked  before  the  sianee, 
was  found  unlocked  and  open  at  its  conclu- 
sion. 

Everyone  must  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  promised  '  ex- 
planation '  of  how  all  these  scientific  tests 
were  evaded  by  an  unscientific  impostor. 


NoTR  A. — Since  this  article  was  in  the  printer  s  hands  a  proof-sheet  of  the  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  Lectures  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  the  author's  request,  in  order  that  I 
may  see  what  further  explanations  he  has  to  give  of  the  above  case.     Dr.  Carpenter  now 
attempts  to  justify  his  assertion  that  I  had  '  recently  expressed  my  full  faith  in  Mr. 
Lewis'  srif -asserted powers*  by  a  statement  of  what  Dr.  Simpson  told  him  several  years 
ago,  a  statement  which  appears  to  have  been  never  yet  made  public,  and  which,  there- 
fore, could  not  possibly  have  been  taken  into  account  by  me,  even  had  it  any  real  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue.     It  is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lewis  mi^ht  have  received  informa- 
tion of  the  exact  hour  at  which  the  lady  he  had  promised  tu  try  to  mesmerise  at  a  dis- 
tance, fell  asleep  in  Professor  Gregory's  house,  and  that  he  miffht  have  afterwards  given  a 
false  statement  of  the  hour  at  wMch  he  attempted  to  mesmerise  her.     Dr.  Carpenter  is 
excessively  indignant  when  any  doubt  is  thrown  by  me  on  the  truthfulness  or  impar- 
tiality of  any  of  his  informants,  but  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him 
to  charge  falsehood  or  fraud  against  all  who  testify  to  facts  which  he  thinks  incredible. 
But  even  admitting  that  Dr.  Carpenter's  memory  of  what  was  told  him  many  years 
ago  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  admitting  that  Mr.  Lewis  (against  whose  moral  character 
nothing  whatever  is  adduced)  would  have  told  a  direct  falsehood  in  order  to  magnify  his 
own  powers,  how  does  this  account  for  the  fact  that  the  lady  was  overcome  by  the  mes- 
meric sleep  at  all,  when  her  mind  and  body  were  both  actively  engaged  at  the  piano  early 
in  the  afternoon?    And  how  does  it  account  for  the  headache  which  had  troubled  hsr 
the  whole  day  suddenly  ceasing  ?    It  is  not  attempted  to  be  shown  that  Mr.  Lewis'  state- 
ment— that  he  returned  home  at  the  hour  named  and  at  once  proceeded  to  try  and 
mesmerise  the  lady — is  not  true  ;  so  that,  except  for  the  supposed  incredibility  of  the 
whole  thing  in  Dr.  Carpentaria  opinion,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  exact 
correctness  of  the  statements  made.    But  even  if  the  reader  adopts  the  view  that  Mr. 
Lewis  was  really  an  impostor,  that  does  not  make  Dr.  Carpenter's  original  assertion — 
that  I  had  'expressed'  my  full  faith  in  his  'self-asserted  powers' — one  whit  more 
accurate.     If  Dr.  Carpenter  had  then  in  his  memory  this  means  of  throwing  doubt  on 
the  facts,  why  did  he  not  mention  it  in  his  Lectures  or  in  his  article,  inst^  of  first 
charging  me  with  the  'expression'  of  a  faith  which  I  never  expressed  or  held,  and  then 
attempting  to  change  the  issue  by  substituting  other  words  for  those  which  I  really 
complained  of? 

TOL.  XVI. — NO.  XCTI.      NIW  SIBIE8.  ^^^ 
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Note  B. — In  the  now  edition  of  Dp.  Carpenter's  Lectures  (the  proof  of  piirt  of  which  has 
been  sent  me)  he  supports  his  statement  that — '  there  are  at  the  present  time  numbers  of 
educated  men  and  women  who  have  so  completely  surrendered  their  *'  common  sense"* 
to  a  dominant  prepossession,  as  to  maintain  that  any  such  monstrous  fiction  (as  of  a  person 
being  carried  through   the  air  in  an   hoar  from  Edinburgh  to  London)  ought  to  be 
believed,  oven  upon  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness,  if  that  witness  be  one  upon  whose 
testimony  we  should  rely  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,' — by  saying  that — *  the  moon- 
light sail  of  Mr.  Home  is  extensively  believed  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.' 
Even  if  it  were  the  fact  that  this  particular  thing  is  believed  by  some  persons  on  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness,  that  would  not  justify  Dr.  Carpenter's  statement  that 
there  are  numbers  of  educated  men  and  women  who  maintain  as  a  principle  that  any 
•uch  thing,  h'owever  monstrous,  ottght  to  be  so  believed.    As,  however,  there  are,  as  above 
■hown,  three  witnesses  in  this  case,  and  at  least  ten  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Guppy,  also 
referred  to,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Carpenter  first  makes  depreciatory  general  statements, 
and  when  these  are  challenged,  supports  them  by  a  mis-statement  of  facts.     Such  a  course 
of  procedure  renders  further  discussion  impossible. 

Note  C. — A  letter  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  has  also  *  at  his  own  request '  been  forwarded  to, 
me,  in  which  he  attempts^to  justify  the  conduct  narrated  above.  In  Nature  for  November  15 
Mr.  Crookes  printed  the  letter  which  was  given  in  facsimile  in  American  newspapers, 
with  remarks  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  those  I  have  here  made.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
writing  three  days  afterwards  (November  18),  wishes  it  to  be  stated  in  Fraser  as  his  *  own 
correction,'  that  this  letter  was  not  carried  away  from  England  by  Eva  Fay ;  adding 
— *  Whattt««  carried  away  by  Eva  Fay  was  a  much  stronger  attestation^  publicly  givefiin 
full  detail  by  Mr.  Crookes  in  a  communication  to  the  Spiritualist  ;* — of  which  communica* 
tion  I  give  an  abstract  in  an  appendix  to  this  article.  This  obliges  me  to  add  a  few 
farther  particulars. 

In  Nature^  October  25,  in  a  note  to  a  letter  about  the  Radiometer,  Dr.  Carpenter  savs  : 
"  *  On  the  strength  of  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Crookes,  which  has  been  published  in  fae- 
simiie  in  the  American  newspapers,  a  certain  Mrs.  or  Miss  Eva  Fay  announced  her 
••  spiritualistic  "  performances  as  endorsed  by  Prof.  Crookes  and  other  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society.'  "  This  supposed  letter  was  •  set  forth  *  in  detail  in  last  month's  Fraser 
as  above  stated. 

In  Nature,  November  8,  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  'And  the  now  notorious  impostor,  Eva 
Fay,  has  been  able  to  appeal  to  the  "endorsement"  given  to  her  by  the  *' scientific 
tests "  applied  to  her  by  *'  Professor  Crookes  and  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society," 
which  had  been  published  (I  now  find)  by  ]VIr.  Crookes  himself  in  the  Spiritualist' in 
March,  187$.* 

From  the  above  it  follows,  that  it  was  between  October  25  and  November  8  that  Dr. 
Carpenter /r5<  became  acquainted  witli  Mr.  Crookes'  account  of  his  experiments  with 
Eva  Fay  ;  and  finding  (from  Mr.  Crookes'  publication  of  it)  that  his  own  detailed 
account  of  the  contents  of  tlie  fac'simile  letter  was  totally  incorrect,  he  now  makes  a 
fresh  assertion — that  Eva  Fay  '  carried  away  with  her '  a  copy  of  the  SpirUttedift 
containing  Mr.  Crookes'  experiments.  This  is  highly  probable,  but  we  venture  to  doubt 
if  Dr.  Carpenter  has  any  authority  to  state  it  as  a  fact ;  while  even  if  she  did,  that 
article  does  not,  any  more  than  the fac-s-imile  letter,  justify  Dr.  Carpenters  allegations. 
It  contains  not  one  word  about  the  '  Spiritualistic  nature  of  her  manifestations,' — it  does 
not  state  that  he  •  in  common  with  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  h^  satisfied 
himself  of  their  genuineness'— it  does  not  say  that  he  *  vrillingly  gave  her  the  benefit  of 
his  attestation.'  It  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  beautiful  scientific  experiment,  and  nothing 
more.  Yet  Dr.  Carpenter  still  maintains  (in  his  letter  now  before  me)  that  his  state- 
ments are  correct,  •  except  on  the  one  point— one  of  form  not  of  substance — that  of  the 
address  of  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Crookes  attested  the  genuineness  of  the  mediomship 
of  Eva  Fay!' 

It  thus  appears  that,  when  he  wrote  the  article  in  last  month's ^^V^wcr,  and  the  letter 
in  Nature  of  October  25,  Dr.  Carpenter  had  not  seen  either  the  facsimile  letter  or  the 
account  in  the  Spiritualist,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  even  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter  article  ;  yet  on  the  strength  of  mere  rumour,  newspaper  cuttings, 
or  imagination,  he  gives  the  supposed  contents  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crookes,  empha- 
sising such  obnoxious  words  as  'Spiritualistic'  and  'manifestations,*  which  Mr. 
Crookes  never  once  employed,  and  giving  a  totally  false  impression  of  what  Mr.  Crookes 
had  really  done.  So  enamoured  is  he  of  this  accusation,  that  he  drags  it  into  a  purely 
scientific  discussion  on  the  Radiometer,  and  now,  in  his  very  latest  communication, 
makes  no  apology  or  retractation,  but  maintains  all  his\statcments  as  correct  'm  substance.* 
and  declares  that  he  *  cannot  see  that  he  has  anywhere  passed  bevond  the  tone  of 
gentlemanly  discussiou/ 
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THE  first  beginnings  of  marine 
insarance  in  England  can 
be  descried  amidst  the  general 
upspringing  of  commerce  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. The  founders  of  English 
commerce  were  enterprising  traders 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. So  when  we  find  in  1204 
merchants  of  France  and  Flanders 
invited  to  trade  with  England, 
and  that  in  1220  merchants  from 
Cologne  establish  a  factory  in  Lon- 
don ^  which,  under  the  name  of 
Gildhalla  Teutonicorum,  became  in 
time  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ger- 
man traders  to  England,  we  may, 
without  absolutely  specifying  any 
particular  year,  broadly  set  it  down 
that  since  English  foreign  trade 
really  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  marine  in- 
surance may  be  dated  from  the 
same  period.  For  no  institution, 
whether  legal  or  commercial, 
springs  instantaneously  into  being; 
it  grows  by  degrees,  and  until  it  has 
become  visible  to  men  generally 
it  is  passed  over  by  chroniclers 
and  historians,  who  in  ruder  times 
are  essentially  narrators  and  not 
critics. 

King  John,  with  a  view  rather 
to  fill  his  exchequer  by  dues  than 
from  any  patriotic  motive,  granted 
facilities  of  trading  to  the  Northern 
foreigners ;  but  the  Lombards,  the 
Genoese,  and  the  Florentines  a  little 
later  pushed  their  enterprises  into 
England.  Mr.  Martin  in  his  History 
of  Lloyd's  and  Marine  Insurance^* 
an  interesting  and  useful  work 
to  which  frequent  reference  will  be 
necessary,  relates  ^  how  the  customs 


of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  were  let  to 
Bonrici  Guidicon  of  Lucca  to  farm, 
and  how  those  of  Boston  were 
assigned  in  1312  to  a  merchant  of 
Genoa.  As  time  went  on  the 
English  merchants  likewise  planted 
their  feet  in  foreign  soil,  and  in 
1404  Henry  IV.  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  proclamation,  *  Pro 
mercatoribus  Angliae  de  guber- 
nationibus  eligendis,'  *  conmiand- 
ing  the  English  traders  in  Prussia 
to  choose  leaders  who  would  settle 
the  disputes  which  were  constantly 
arising  in  this  distant  settlement. 
In  1473  *^  important  event  oc- 
curred, for  Edward  VI.  granted 
to  the  Hanse  merchants  more  land 
by  the  Thames  side.  The  building 
erected  on  this  plot  was  called  the 
Staelhof  or  Steelyard,  and  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  older  Gildhalla 
Teutonicorum,*  which  it  now  ab- 
sorbed. Henceforth  all  those  who 
dwelt  in  this  building,  in  effect  a 
vast  commercial  monastery  whose 
inhabitants  *  were  governed  per- 
sonally and  as  a  body  by  their  own 
self-elected  rulers,*  are  known  in 
history  as  the  merchants  of  the 
Steelyard. 

In  these  German  and  Italian 
traders  we  have,  therefore,  clearly  a 
foreign  source  from  which  English 
marine  insurance  was  primarily 
derived.  But  as  in  England  so 
in  Europe  the  beginnings  of  ma- 
rine insurance  cannot  be  allotted 
to  any  certain  year.  But  this 
much  we  know,  that  marine  in- 
surance in  its  infancy  was  essen- 
tially a  system  of  mutual  assurance. 
Third  persons  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  contract,  which  was  an 


'  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  i.  371  and  382. 

•  The  History  of  Lloyd's  and  of  Marine  Insurance  in  Chreat  Britain,    By  F.  Martiii. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1876.  '  See  also  Macpherson,  vol.  i. 

*  Bymer,  Fadera,  viii.  360.  *  Maephenon  i.  691. 
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agreement  between  the  owner  of 
the  ship  and  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  cargo  to  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  loss.  *  Traces,'  says 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  *  of  this  system 
of  mntnal  assurance  are  found  in 
documents  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  no  trace  of  the  modern  contract 
of  marine  insurance  is  to  be  found 
of  a  date  earlier  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth 
century.'^  In  the  early  maritime 
law  of  Venice,  in  the  ordinances  of 
Trani  of  1063,  a  city  of  commerce 
whose  medisBval  renown  has,  like 
that  of  Amalfi,  long  passed  into  a 
mere  historical  memory,  the  rule 
by  which  those  interested  in  the 
same  voyage,  whether  in  the  ship  or 
cargo,  should  mutually  contribute 
in  case  of  loss  is  found. 

This  mutual  contribution  is  the 
foundation  not  only  of  insurance  as 
now  understood,  but  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  general  average 
contributions.  But  the  amount  of 
recompense  thus  afforded  was  very 
slight,  and  naturally  there  would 
soon  spring  up  a  class  of  men 
who,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  before- 
hand, would  bear  the  loss  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  shipowner  or  merchant. 
When  this  modem  form  first  began 
to  be  generally  practised  is  not 
known  with  any  accuracy.  In  the 
Chronyh  Van  Flaedem,  a  Chamber 
of  Assurance  is  spoken  of  as  meeting 
in  13 10  at  Bruges,  one  of  the  great 
depdts  of  the  Hanse  traders,  by 
means  of  which  merchants  could 
insure  their  goods  for  a  stipu- 
lated premium.  And  in  1435  ^ 
very  elaborate  ordinance  was  is- 
sued by  the  counsellors  and 
prud'hommes  of  Barcelona,^  one  of 
the  foremost  commercial  cities  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  That  ordinance 
deals  to  a  great  extent  with  insurance 


frauds,  and  commands  that  only  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
should  be  insured.  Rules  so  elabo- 
rate  and  so  detailed  would  be  un- 
necessary in  the  very  infancy  of 
such  an  institution,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  evident  that  by  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  mercautile 
insurance  was  a  well-established 
and  universally  known  custom.  The 
prudent  traders  of  the  North  were 
not  behind  the  hardy  and  adven- 
turous mariners  of  Catalonia ;  and 
though  we  must  wait  for  some  years 
before  we  find  distinct  ordinances 
in  Amsterdam  or  Antwerp  upon 
this  subject,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  the  period  at  which 
we  see  the  Germans  and  the  Lom- 
bards trading  in  England — that  is, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— marine  insurance  was  as  well 
known  to  the  tradera  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  as  between 
the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
such  as  France  and  Spain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  according  to  Par- 
dessus,  a  compilation  of  maritime 
law  was  promulgated  at  Rouen— 
the  well-known  Guidon  de  la  Mer, 
In  this  ordinance  elaborate  direc- 
tions are  given  upon  the  sabject  of 
marine  insurance  ;  the  policy  is  or- 
dered to  be  in  writing,  the  interest 
of  the  assured  is  to  be  declared,  the 
nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
assurance  is  to  be  specified,  a  snoall 
portion  is,  as  a  protection  against 
fraud,  to  be  left  uncovered.  A  regis- 
trar of  policies  is  also  appointed, 
and  directions  are  given  upon  what 
principle  the  value  of  lost  goods  is 
to  be  estimated.®  The  contract  of 
assurance  is  in  itself  one  of  a  very 
simple  character,  and  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  it 
has  been  untrammelled  by  those 
technicalities  which  have  more  or 


•  Black  Bock  of  the  Admiralty^  vol.  iii.  p.  277,  note. 

*  Pardessus,  v.  493. 

'  Pardessus,  ii.  369.      The  fbrm  of  the  French  policy  given  by  Paidessos  is  dated 
1629,  and  does  not  appear  in  either  of  the  two  first  editions  of  the  Guidon  de  la  Mer 
Mr.  Martin  (p.  49)  has  ceitaiiA^  o\et\oo\L&d  vVvv^  f«.ct. 
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less  borne  heavily  on  almost  every 
other  branch  of  law  It  has  re- 
mained from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  time  of  Victoria  a  simple 
set  of  rules  suitable  to  the  wants 
of  commercial  commnnities.  In  our 
own  country,  it  is  true,  since  the 
compilation  of  the  Guidon  its  course 
of  development  has  been  different 
from  that  which  it  ran  on  the  Con- 
tinent. European  nations  have  con- 
tinued codifying  afresh  the  new  rules 
which  have  been  added  to  those  of 
their  ancestors;  in  England  we  have 
had  no  ordonnance  de  la  marine ,  but 
have  permitted  our  rules  to  remain 
imbedded  in  text-books  and  in 
volumes  of  judicial  decisions.  Yet 
the  source  has  always  been  the 
same — the  great  marine  ordinances 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  works 
of  European  commentators. 

But  the  period  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived  witnessed  a  great  com- 
mercial change  in  England.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1597)  the 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard  were 
expelled,  and  soon  the  Lombards 
and  the  other  foreign  traders  p^ave 
Avay  before  the  rising  tide  of  Eng- 
lish commerce.  With  this  event 
the  first  epoch  in  the  history  of 
marine  insurance  in  this  country  is 
at  an  end.  Henceforth  we  lose  sight 
of  foreigners  except  as  English 
citizens,  and  are  concerned  only 
with  native  enterprise.  That  enter- 
prise, aroused  by  the  adventurous 
spirits  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  turned 
the  national  mind  towards  the 
spread  of  English  commerce;  and 
England,  from  being  an  emporium 
for  Flemish  and  Italian  traders, 
rapidly  became  the  great  mart  of 
the  world,  and  the  very  centre  and 
heart  of  marine  insurance  carried 
out  by  English  merchants. 

It  was  indeed  inevitable  that, 
whether  expelled  by  law  or  not,  the 
foreign  traders  must  now  have  ceased 
to  hold  the  position  which  they  had 
occupied  for  several  centuries.  Aliens 
domiciled   in    a    strange    country. 


secluded  except  on  the  exchange, 
the  time  had  passed  when  they  could 
look  up  to  the  protection  of  an 
English  monarch  in  exchange  for 
their  pecuniary  aid.  Native  in- 
dustry was  rapidly  extending,  and 
a  foreign  and  separate  organisation 
would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Had 
they  chosen  to  remain,  they  must 
from  this  time  forth  have  merged  in 
the  general  mass  of  English  mer- 
chants ;  but,  instead,  they  departed  as 
they  had  come  and  as  they  had  lived, 
a  distinct  body  of  foreign  traders  in 
a  strange  land. 

The  first  event  connected  with 
the  second  and  purely  English 
epoch  in  the  history  of  marine  in- 
surance is  one  very  characteristic 
of  the  Tudor  period.  It  would  ap- 
pear  that  a  patent  had  been  granted 
to  one  Richard  Chandler,  in  1574, 
to  make  and  register  assurances. 
This  caused  much  natural  discon- 
tent  among  the  notaries  and  brokers, 
or  *  broggers,*  of  London,  and  among 
other  reasons  urged  against  this 
patent  was  that  of  commercial  in- 
convenience. The  various  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  articles  also  bear 
witness  to  the  fact,  not  only  that 
insurance  contracts  were  common 
in  this  country,  but  that  the  very 
modern  organisation  of  brokers  was 
fast  becoming  general.  For  it  was 
urged  that  *  this  patent  would  be 
an  infringement  upon  the  liberty 
of  every  good  citizen,  who  before 
might  make  his  writings  and  as- 
surances himself,  and  use  neither 
broker  nor  notary;'  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  *  merchants  found  great 
commodity  and  surety  by  dealing 
with  brokers  known  to  be  secret, 
skilful,  careful,  and  dih'gent.'^  The 
issue  of  this  struggle  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  course  of  sub- 
sequent legislation  that  Chandler's 
monopoly  was  of  small  importance. 
But  it  IS  certainly  of  interest  as 
pointing  not  only  to  the  existence 
of  this  business  among  London 
merchants,  but  to  the  manner  Ie 


"  Stow'g  Sitrvfy,  ii.  329. 
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which  it  was  carried  out  by  brokers 
and  also  by  a  system  of  registration. 
The  next  event  of  a  noteworthy 
character  in  this  reign  is  the  initia- 
tion, in  1 60 1,  of  a  special  court 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  disputes 
which  arose  out  of  policies  of  in- 
surance. The  court  was  to  be 
organised  by  a  commission,  and  to 
consist  of  the  Judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  the  Recorder  of  London, 
two  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law,  and 
two  common  lawyers.*®  To  these 
were  added  eight  other  commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  be  grave  and 
discreet  merchants.  It  was  a  tri- 
bunal which  proved  of  little  prac- 
tical utility,  and  it  was  one  whose 
functions  were  scarcely  ever  em- 
ployed. But  it  was  in  no  way  an 
innovation,  for  it  was  no  more  than 
an  attempt  to  place  on  a  systematic 
footing,  and  to  bring  within  the 
cognisance  of  the  Government,  a 
custom  which  is  recognised  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act — namely,  the 
decision  of  mercantile  disputes  by  a 
body  of  merchants.  Such  was,  in 
fact,  the  manner  in  which  all  mer- 
cantile disputes  had  long  been 
settled  on  the  Continent.  Many  of 
the  most  renowned  mediaeval  codes 
are  only  compilations  of  the  deci- 
sions and  opinions  of  the  counsellors 
and  prud' hommes  of  some  great 
commercial  city.  But  the  narrow 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  court,  con- 
fined as  it  was  to  disputes  arising 
in  the  City  of  London,  the  jealousy 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Gommon  Law  Courts,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  species  of  Equity 
Court,  rendered  it  a  mere  nullity.** 
Altered,  in  some  respects,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  still 
failed  to  become  popular  either 
among  merchants  or  lawyers,  and, 
gradually  falling  into  abeyance,  no 
commission  (when  Lord  Wensley- 
dale  wrote  his  celebrated  work  on  In- 
surance, in  1 786)  had  been  issued  for 


many  years.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
its  effects  were  not  inconsiderable, 
for  its  inauguration  broke  down 
the  purely  mercantile  tribunals,  and, 
arousing  the  hostility  of  the  Coni- 
mon  Law  Courts,  being  neither  a 
purely  legal  nor  a  purely  commercial 
court,  drove  the  decision  of  insu- 
rance disputes  into  Westminster 
Hall,  where  they  became  once  and 
for  ever  domiciled  through  the  sin* 
gular  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

Before,  however,  we  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  remarkable  efifect 
of  the  decisions  of  this  judge  upon 
the  progress  of  marine  insurance, 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  its  his- 
tory naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  portions.  The  legal  branch 
embraces  the  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem, because,  in  England  especially, 
each  part  of  the  edifice  has  been 
consolidated  and  built  up  by  judicial 
decisions.  The  commercial,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  concerned  with  its 
external  development.  The  mann^ 
in  which  it  was  carried  on  by 
brokers,  by  a  vast  and  ingenious 
system  of  intelligence,  the  national 
events,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  by 
which  it  was  effected,  or  in  which 
its  followers  played  conspicnons 
parts — all  these  touch  upon  its  com- 
mercial side. 

Continuing,  however,  to  follow 
out  the  legal  portion  of  the  subject, 
we  find  that  prior  to  1756,  when 
Lord  Mansfield  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice, not  more  than  sixty  cases  in- 
volving questions  relating  to  marine 
insurance  appear  in  the  books, 
and  most  of  these  are  reported  so 
meagrely,  or  are  such  mere  ohiter 
dicta^  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
in  England,  at  that  time,  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples of  marine  insurance.  Bat 
this  was  soon  all  changed. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
judgments  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
their  luminous  nature,  the  stron||^ 


"  43  Eliz.  c  12. 

''  In  Cann  v.  Noye,  2  Siderfin,  121  (1658),  it  was  decided  that  it  was  no  bar  to  an 
action  in  a  Common  Law  Court  that  the  plaintiff  had  sued  the  defendant  in  the  new 
court,  and  that  his  bill  had  bMn  diimiBfte^ 
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basis  of  principle  upon  which  they 
rest,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
the  consequences  of  these  principles 
are  worked  out  in  the  details  of 
the  several  cases.  Thus  each  judg- 
ment, embracing  as  it  did  a  certain 
broad  principle  or  rule  exemplified 
clearly  by  an  instance  in  point, 
settled  almost  as  certainly  as  an  Act 
of  Parliament  some  important  prin- 
ciple of  marine  insurance.  To  enu- 
merate each  of  the  cases  which  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  codified  this 
branch  of  law  between  the  years 
1756  and  1788  would  be  to  tres- 
pass on  the  domains  of  purely  legal 
writers.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  among  others  the  cardinal 
point  that  a  ship  the  subject  of  an 
insurance  must  be  seaworthy  at 
the  commencement  of  the  risk  was 
decided  in  the  memorable  case  of 
the  Mills  frigate.  ^2  That  conceal- 
ment of  a  malerial  fact  vitiates  a 
policy,  an  equally  fundamental 
principle,  was  decided  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.*^  To  these  may 
be  added  decisions  which  settled 
once  and  for  all  that  insurers  who 
underwrite  a  policy  enter  into  a  con- 
tract subject  to  the  well-known 
usages  of  the  shipping  trade, ^^  and 
which  threw  much  light  upon  the 
important  question  of  abandon- 
ment.^* In  more  recent  years  the 
principles  being  more  or  less  cer- 
tainly understood,  the  courts  of 
law  have  been  occupied  by  deciding 
whether  certain  facts  can  be  brought 
within  certain  well  -  understood 
rules.  The  great  changes  in 
modern  shipbuilding,  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  the  rapid  growth 
of  commerce,  continually  afford  new 
subjects  for  decision,  which  are,  ge- 


nerally speaking,  scarcely  more  than 
the  application  of  time-honoured 
rules  to  the  exigences  of  modem 
society. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
modern  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth down  to  the  year  1688,  no 
very  noteworthy  event  occurs.** 
The  underwriters,  whether  mer- 
chants  or  brokers,  were  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  city 
of  London  and  throughout  the  chief 
commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  amount  of  marine  insurance 
increased  with  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  country.  But  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
house appears  upon  the  scene. 

Already  the  coffee-houses  of  Lon- 
don had  become  not  only  the  resort 
of  literary  men  and  gossippers, 
but  also  of  the  merchants.  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  was 
favourably  situated  in  Tower 
Street,  and  was  soon  much  fre- 
quented. But  in  1696  the  enter- 
prising owner  entered  upon  a 
novel  and  in  some  respects 
dangerous  step.  In  that  year  he 
began  to  publish  a  paper  which  he 
called  Lloyd's  News,  which  con^^ 
tained  shipping  intelligence  of  very 
essential  importance  to  under- 
writers, from  every  considerable 
port  in  Europe.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  small  leaf  of  two  pages, 
issued  three  times  in  a  week.  In 
six  months,  however,  its  spirited 
originator  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw it  from  circulation.  He  had 
published  some  simple  news  con- 
cerning the  House  of  Lords,  which 
caused  him  to  receive  an  official 
reprimand,  and  he  forthwith  ceased 
to    publish    his    paper.     Yet    the 


"  I  Park,  8th  edition,  460  (1765). 

"  Carter  v.  Boehm,  3  Burrows,  1905  (1766). 

^*  Pelly  V,  Koyal  Exchange  Assurance,  I  Burrows,  341  (i757)« 

"  Gobs  v.  Withers,  2  Burrows,  683  (1758).  In  all  these  great  cases  Lord  Mansfield 
alone  delivered  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  unwise  modem  practice  of  a 
number  of  lengthy  judgments  by  different  members  of  the  Bench  had  not  then  crept  in. 

**  The  rate  of  insursnce  about  this  period,  1 621,  says  Gerard  Mallins,  was  often  9  to 
12  per  cent. 
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Coffee-house  continncd  to  be  greatly 
patronised,  and  was  the  place  for 
mercantile  and  underwriting  trans- 
actions. Though  no  newspaper  was 
published,  newsletters  were  instead 
issued  to  the  hahltucs  of  the  coffee- 
house. At  last  in  1726,  thirty 
years  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Lloyd* 8  News,  Lloyd's  List  made  it ; 
appearance.  Already  the  frequenters 
of  this  house  had  become  an  exclu- 
sive and  closely  connected  com- 
munity, and  the  publication  of  this 
paper  gave  still  greater  compactness 
to  their  organisation,  and  rendered 
it  more  permanent  and  sure.  The 
paper  from  that  time  forth  con- 
tinned  to  contain  the  fullest  and 
most  accurate  shipping  intelligence 
"which  was  obtainable,  and  be- 
came a  (Complete  necessary  to  the 
shipowner,  the  merchant,  and 
the  underwriter.  Following  it  in 
ohronological  order,  we  find,  to 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Martin  (p. 
120),  soon  after  1770  the  under- 
writers and  brokers  united  under 
the  name  of  *  Lloyd's,*  ^^^  possessed 
of  Lloyd's  List,  removed  for  a  short 
time  from  Lombard  Street,  where 
Mr.  Lloyd  had  established  himself 
in  1 69 1,  to  Pope's  Head  Alley. 
From  these  temporary  quarters 
they  went  a  few  years  after  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  setting  up  there 
on  a  permanent  footing  the  great 
institution  which  has  flourished 
ever  since  in  the  same  spot,  grow- 
ing from  generation  to  generation, 
and  making  the  name  of  the  old 
*  coffee  man  *  a  household  word 
throughout  the  world. 

But  the  mad  speculations  into 
which  both  rich  ani  poor  wildly 
rushed  at  the  period  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  in  1720  had  not  left 
marine  insurance  untouched,  and 
were  in  no  small  degree  a  cause  of 
the  separate  development  of  Lloyd's. 
Sjveral  marine  irsurance  companies 
also  sprang  up,  but  of  the  five  projects 
which  came  into  being  but  two  were 
saccessfnlly  launched — the  London 
Assurance    Corporation     and    the 


Royal   Exchange    Assurance    Cor- 
poration.    Some  years   previously, 
indeed,  when  the  speculative  mania 
was  just    commencing,    a    similar 
attempt  had  been   made    and  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by    members     of 
Lloyd's      and    by   other      private 
underwriters    on    the    ground     of 
monopoly.       But    the      rage      for 
speculation  had  now  induced  others 
besides  merchants  to  take  up   this 
project,  who  were  not  without  the 
political  influence     which   enabled 
them   to  carry  their   scheme    into 
effect.       Lord    Onslow    and     Lord 
Chetwynd  united  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  not  one,  but  two  great 
marine  insurance  companies,    and, 
'  acting  secretly    in     concert,    but 
openly  under  a  show  of  antagonism, 
bronght  their  projects  before  Parlia- 
ment early  in  the  session    of  1720.* 
Thus,  under  the  auspices  and   the 
guidance  of    a    second  -  rate     pro- 
fessional   politician    and    a    needy 
country  gentleman,  the  first   Eng- 
lish     insurance     companies     were 
launched.     The   promoters   (to  use 
a    modem   and   not    very    compli- 
mentary term)  endeavoured  forth- 
with  to  obtain    an    Act  giving   a 
monopoly,  as  far  as  other  companies 
were  concerned,  to  the  two  corpora- 
tions.  The  opposition  to  such  a  mea- 
sure was  naturally  strong,  for  Lloyd's 
believed  that  such  an  Act  would  ex- 
terminate their  business.    It  became 
soon  evident  to  the  two  noblemen 
that  they  must  resort  to  other  mea- 
sures than  argument,  and  accord- 
ingly they  proposed  to  pay  into  the 
Exchequer,  to  relievo  the  over-bur- 
dened uivil  List,  a  sum  of  6oo,ooo2. 
The  plan  was  eminently  successful, 
and  probably  other  gifts  were  not 
spared  ;  a  royal  message  was  sent  to 
the  faithful  Commons  recommend- 
ing the  measure,  and  in  spite  of  the 
strong     opposition     the    Act   was 
passed,  and  on  the  20th   of   June 
1720  received  the  royal  assent.     On 
the  24th   the    two    charters   were 
issued,  and  shortly  after  the  shares 
ran  up  to  an   incredible  premium. 
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The  12I.  I  OS.  shares  of  the  London 
Assurance  were  sold  for  175Z.,  and 
the  looZ.  shares  of  the  other 
corporation  fetched  250Z.  in  the 
market.  Bat  the  breaking  of 
so  many  bubbles  which  rapidly 
followed  could  not  fail  to  inju- 
riously affect  these  two  companies. 
Their  charters  became  liable  to 
forfeiture,  since  the  amount  due  had 
not  been  paid  into  the  Treasury. 
Again  the  influence  of  the  noble 
promoters  was  employed,  and  their 
liabilities  to  the  Crown  were  com- 
pounded for  i5o,oooZ.  *^  For  two 
years  a  struggle  for  existence  was 
maintained,  the  shares  fell  below 
par,  and  the  underwriting  ven- 
tures turned  out  almost  ruinous. 
But  from  the  year  1822,  when  the 
commercial  horizon  began  to  clear, 
and  mercantile  transactions  were 
reduced  to  their  proper  and  le- 
gitimate extent,  these  two  com- 
panies began  a  career  of  continuous 
but  not  extraordinary  prosperity. 
They  never  in  any  way  interfered 
with  Lloyd's  and  the  private  under- 
writers, who  still  continued  to 
transact  nine-tenths  of  the  under- 
writing business.  Their  existence, 
indeed,  was  positively  beneficial ; 
they  prevented  the  rise  of  other 
companies,  and  they  even  to  some 
extent  supported  Lloyd's  by  using 
the  intelligence  which  that  body 
obtained. 

But  the  speculations  of  the  period 
when  these  two  companies  arose 
left  a  decidedly  vicious  element  in 
insurance  business.  From  being 
a  system  of  indemnity  against 
legitimate  losses  for  the  benefit  of 
merchants,  it  became  too  often  a 
medium  for  the  bets  of  gamblers. 
Accordingly,  the  Legislature  in 
1746  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an 
Act  to  prohibit  wager  policies,  the 
main  feature  of  the  statute  being  to 
prevent  persons  from  insuring  with- 
out possessing  an  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  insurance. *• 


But  though  this  measure  worked 
powerfully  for  good  as  regarded 
marine  insurance,  it  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  checking  general  gambling 
insurances ;  for  men  insured  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
or  the  life  of  a  dying  neighbour. 
It  was  found,  under  the  existing 
state  of  things,  that  mere  specu- 
lators frequented  Lloyd's,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  frequenters  removed, 
as  has  already  been  told,  to  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  and  then  to  the  Boyal 
Exchange  as  a  business  club  with 
fixed  rules  and  regular  membership. 
This  event,  caused  at  first  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  coffeehouse- 
keeper,  next  by  the  necessity  of 
union  in  the  face  of  organised 
opposition,  and  lastly  by  the  gam- 
bling of  speculators,  was  proxi- 
mately not  a  little  owing  to  the 
entei'prise  of  an  able  foreigner, 
John  Julius  Angerstein. 

Cultivated  Englishmen  chiefly 
associate  Mr.  Angerstein's  name 
with  his  fine  collection  of  pictures 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
jWational  Gallery.  But  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  writing  he  was 
looked  up  to  not  as  a  connoisseur 
of  art,  but  as  the  foremost  under- 
writer in  the  world.  When  his 
name  appeared  in  a  policy,  others, 
without  further  examination,  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  and  such  documents 
were  familiarly  known  in  London 
as  Julians.  Bom  in  1735,  of  Grer- 
man  parents  residing  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  came  over  to  England  in 
his  boyhood,  and,  passing  rapidly 
through  the  routine  work  01  the 
merchant's  office,  was  possessed  of 
a  business  of  his  own  when  still 
a  young  man.  When  the  under- 
writers of  Lloyd's  were  at  their  wits* 
end  for  a  suitable  local  habitation, 
it  was  he  who,  personally  guarantee- 
ing the  rent,  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  premises  in 
theBoyalExchange.  Formany years 
after  this  event  he,  with  Sir  Francis 


»'  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 


"  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37. 
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Baring,  another  merchant  of  foreign 
extraction  and  of  great  commercial 
ability,  was  foremost  in  every  under- 
writing transaction,  and  in  all  po- 
litical  and  general  matters  in  any 
way  connected  with  his  tirade. 
Thus,  through  Mr.  Angerstein's  in- 
fluence, a  clause  was  inserted  in  an 
Act  passed  in  1803  ^  prevent 
owners  from  changing  the  names  of 
their  ships, *^  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  fraud.  Probably  also  he  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  establishing 
of  a  regular  form  of  printed  policy 
in  1779.  This  is  an  event  of  some 
importance,  for  the  form  then 
agreed  upon  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  in  the  identical  shape 
in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  and  is 
universally  known  as  a  Lloyd's 
Policy.  But  the  great  national 
events  of  this  period,  the  struggle 
for  independence  by  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  wars  be- 
tween England  and  the  Conti- 
nental Powers,  now  enormously 
developed  the  business  of  marine 
insurance,  and  rendered  it  at  once 
very  profitable  to  those  who  pursued 
it  and  an  inestimable  boon  to  mer- 
chants. The  latter,  it  is  true,  through 
the  heavy  premiums  which  were 
naturally  charged  when  the  ocean 
swarmed  with  hostile  privateers, 
obtained  a  diminished  amount  of 
profitfrom  their  mercantile  ventures, 
but  they  could  still  continue  to 
trade  vrith  a  certain  security.  The 
underwriters,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  from  time  to  time  suffering 
very  severe  losses,  were  yet  able,  by 
means  of  proportionately  large  pre- 
miums, to  obtain  a  very  fair  profit 
on  their  perilous  trade. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  total  amount  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
country  had  increased  from  thirteen 
to  thirty-one  millions.  A  strong  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  underwriting 
trade  by  the  course  of  events  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  tinder- 


stand  the  vast  strides  which  marine 
insurance  made  at  this  period  of  its 
history.     There  was  indeed  scarcely 
a  ship  which  sailed  uninsured,  or  a 
vessel  which  English  insurers  would 
not  underwrite.      Merchant  vessels 
and  ships  of  war  were  equally  ac- 
cepted by   these  enterprising  men, 
and  the  subject  of  the  policy  was 
often  foreign.     Thus  on  the  Diana 
frigate,  for  example,    on  a   voyage 
from  Vera   Cruz  to   England,    one 
Thomas  King  ventured  no  less  than 
10,000?.,      and     other      individual 
underwriters  from  3,000*.  to  5,000/. 
apiece,  whilst  the  premium  charged 
upon  such  a  voyage  as  this  for  a 
merchantman  without  a  convoy  was 
from  1 5  to  20  per  cent.^® 

During  this  stirring  time,  un- 
til 1796,  Mr.  Angerstein  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs  at  Lloyd's,  and 
for  many  years  after  he  resigned 
his  chairmanship  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  that  affected  this 
institution.  Two  answers  that  he 
gave  before  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee will  further  show  the  extent 
and  the  stability  of  marine  insurance 
in  England  at  this  most  momentous 
period  of  our  history.  '  Almost 
every  insurance,'  he  said,  *  could  be 
done  with  fair  connections  and  at 
an  adequate  premium.'  Again,  in 
answering  a  question  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  losses  caused  by  the  in- 
solvency of  underwriters,  he  gave 
this  remarkable  reply : 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  doing  part  of  the 
business  of  a  very  respectable  and  hoDOur- 
able  house  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
amount  I  insured  for  them  was  8^83,081/., 
and  I  recovered  for  them,  for  losses, 
averages,  and  returns,  490,323/.  I5<.  i<f. 
In  that  account  I  had  underwriters  who 
did  not  prove  solvent,  for  I  recovered  short 
of  what  I  have  received,  2,130/.  ii».  iJ., 
this  being  the  loss  by  bad  onderwriten 
in  the  twenty-two  years.  I  have  had  an 
inquiry  made  what  dividends  the  under- 
writers who  failed  have  paid,  and  I  have 
got  most  of  these.  Some  paid  in  full,  some 
five  shillings  in  the  pound,  some  tan  shil- 
lings, some  fifteen  shillings,  and  some  only 


)» 


43  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  a.  4* 


**  Martin's  Hiatary  of  Marine  Insurance,  p.  16  7' 
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two.  But  out  of  the  2,130/.  lis.  id.  the 
dividends  they  huve  already  piiid  amouDt  to 
1,010/.  lis.  ^d.j  so  that  my  principals  lose 
1,119/.  19s '  9(1.  There  are  yet  further  di- 
vidends which  are  to  be  paid,  some  of  them 
in  full.  .  .  .  The  losses  do  not  amount 
to  threepence-halfpenny  per  cent. 

But  the  magnitude  of  these 
transactions  necessitated  a  very 
elaborate  and  extensive  system  of 
intelligence,  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  the  admirable 
news  department  of  Lloyd's  was, 
like  the  main  body  of  marine 
insurance  itself,  chiefly  developed. 
Day  by  day  came  in  news  of  cap- 
tures, of  escapes  of  vessels  parted 
from  their  convoys,  of  the  move- 
ments of  some  French  privateer; 
and  from  Lloyd's  came  intelligence 
which  was  frequently  and  grate- 
fully received  by  anxious  and 
hardly  pressed  Government  depart- 
ments, especially  the  Admiralty. 

Nor  at  this  time  were  the  under- 
writers wanting  in  public  spirit  and 
patriotic  liberality.  There  are  two 
noteworthy  instances  on  record  of 
the  admirable  spirit  which  actuated 
the  members  of  Lloyd's  at  this 
period.  Though  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  marine 
insurance,  they  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  a  brief  reference.  The 
first  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  the  idea  of  which 
originated  with  Mr.  Angerstein  and 
Sir  Francis  Baring  in  1803,  though 
it  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
voluntary  additional  payments  under 
Mr.  Pitt's  income-tax  in  1798.  On 
the  20th  of  July  in  the  above  year,  it 
was  resolved  that,  *to  give  more 
effect  and  energy  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government  for  the 
defence  of  our  liberties,  and  to 
animate  the  efforts  of  our  defenders 
by  sea  and  land,'  a  subscription  for 
the  foregoing  objects  should  be 
opened,  and  that  *  independently  of 
individual  contributions,  the  sum 
of  20,oooZ.,  part  of  the  funded  pro- 


perty of  the  society,  should  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.''*  This  noble 
example  was  followed  without  hesi- 
tation by  the  merchants  of  England , 
and  thus,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Eng- 
lish underwriters,  began  that  spon- 
taneous subscription  which  has  be« 
come  an  historical  fact  under  the 
name  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  though 
by  no  means  so  well  known  as  the 
generous  efforts  of  the  English  na- 
tion a  few  years  before.  The  second 
instance  is  no  less  noteworthy,  since 
it  was  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Lifeboat  Institution.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Angerstein  a  sum  of 
2,oooZ.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  to  manage  the  esta- 
blishment of  lifeboats,  lately  in- 
vented by  Henry  Greathead,  a 
ship's  carpenter  at  Shields,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Thus 
under  the  auspices  of  Lloyd's  and 
their  energetic  leader  was  formed 
that  flourishing  and  admirable  body, 
the  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 

But  so  much  prosperity  for  this 
one  particular  branch  of  commerce 
when  all  others  were  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  long-continued  wars 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  some  organ- 
ised competition.  The  individual 
underwriters  banded  under  the 
name  of  Lloyd's  and  the  two  insur- 
ance companies  founded  by  Lords 
Onslow  and  Cbetwynd  possessed 
between  them  the  entire  insurance 
business,  not  only  that  which  was 
purely  English,  but  which,  though 
relating  to  foreign  ships  and  mer- 
chandise, was  nevertheless  trans- 
acted in  this  country.  Accordingly 
in  the  end  commenced  a  struggle  be- 
tween those  on  the  one  hand  who 
were  desirous  for  their  own  advantage 
of  repealing  the  monopoly  possessed 
by  the  two  existing  companies,  and 
those  two  corporations  and  Lloyd's 
on  the  other,  who  from  enemies 
were  now  become  cordial  allies. 
The  first  real  attack  was  made  by 
the  Globe  Fire  and  Life  Insurance^ 


*>  Annual  Begister,  1803,  p.  217. 
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"whose  attempt  was  completely  un. 
successful.      Again    in    1806    this 
company  made  another  and  similar 
effort,  but  with  a  similar  result.  But 
i^iree  years  later  a  more  influential 
body  of    merchants    prepared    to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Globe. 
Through  the  Parliamentary  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Manning,  then  .Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
father    of    the    present    Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  a  com- 
mittee  was    obtained    to   consider 
the  Act    of    George   I.  to    which 
the  two   existing  companies  owed 
their  being.     It  is  needless  to  say 
that  all  sorts   of  evils  were  fore- 
told by  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  who  possessed  a  very 
able  loader   in  Mr.  Marryat,   M.P. 
for  Sandwich,  the  father  of  Captain 
Marryat  the  novelist.     But  in  spite 
of  the  strong  opposing  evidence  laid 
before  them,  the  committee  reported 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  reform. 
Lloyd's,    however,    were    yet    too 
strong,  and  the  Bill  consequent  on 
the  resolutions   of   the  committee, 
after  an  animated  debate,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  one  in  a  very  small  House.'* 

But  the  report  of  this  committee 
shows  plainly  enough  that  the  spirit 
of  Ads^  Smith  and  free  trade  was 
already  powerful  in  its  effect  upon 
marine  insurance.  In  Liverpool  and 
in  the  seaports  of  the  North,  asso- 
ciations of  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  underwriting  were  numerous 
and  successful.  In  Ireland  there 
were  at  this  time  three  companies 
established,  one  of  whom  had  an 
agent  at  Lloyd's.  Such  a  victory 
could  be  only  temporary ;  the  fore- 
bodings of  ill  and  the  assertions  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments could  not  possibly  do  more 
than  prop  up  an  unwise  monopoly 
for  a  short  time.  Personal  interests 
might  be  served  by  its  repeal,  but 


those  personal  interests  were  in 
accordance  with  the  irresistible 
current  of  modem  freedom. 

Still  a  period  of  quietness  for 
some  sixteen  years  now  ensued. 
But  the  Parliamentary  inquiry 
had  revealed  various  points  of 
weakness  in  the  organisation  of 
Lloyd's,  and  accordingly  some  im- 
portant reforms  were  forthwith  car- 
ried out.  A  governing  body  consist- 
ing of  twelve  members  was  appoint- 
ed, who  were  authorised  to  appoint 
agents  in  any  port  they  might  think 
proper,  by  which  means  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment was  greatly  increased  and 
many  frauds  prevented.  With 
their  house  thus  set  in  order,  Lloyd's 
and  the  two  companies  continued 
to  transact  the  greater  part  of  the 
vast  underwriting  business  which 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars  had  so  recentiy 
and  largely  increased. 

Before  proceeding  with  our 
general  sketch  it  may  be  well  to 
follow  out  in  a  few  lines  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  at 
Lloyd's  to  the  present  time.  In 
the  year  1834,  afler  a  number  of 
preliminary  discussions  and  inquiries 
extending  over  many  years,  LhycTs 
Register  of  Shipping  was  ^a- 
blished,  every  vessel  w^hose  name 
appears  in  this  list  being  surveyed 
by  an  officer  of  the  society,  and 
classed  according  to  the  standard 
fixed  by  the  committee.  Of  these 
surveyors  there  are  no  less  than 
fifty-two  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  fifty  in  various  foreign  and 
colonial  ports.  But,  useful  and 
extensive  as  this  work  is,  not  more 
than  one  half  the  British  mer- 
chant  fleet  are  to  be  found  in  this 
Register.  So  recently  as  1 87 1  Lloyd's 
was  again  more  systematicallj  or- 
ganised by  a  new  statute*'  which 
now  regulates  its  constitution  and 


S3  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xiz.  p.  119. 
curacy,  speaks  of  a  *  considerable  majority/  p.  252. 
•■  34  &  35  Vict  c  xxi.  (Private  Acts). 
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by  which  it  is  entirely  governed. 
The  most  salient  features  of  these 
regulations  are  that  the  society- 
shall  consist  of  underwriting  and 
non-underwrifcing  members ;  that  the 
objects  for  which  it  exists  are  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  marine 
insurance,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  members  of  the  society  in  respect 
of  shipping,  cargoes,  and  freight, 
and  to  collect  and  diffuse  shipping 
intelligence.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  which  it  consisted  in  the 
year  1875  was  710,  whilst  it 
also  possessed  667  annual  sub- 
scribers. The  receipts  amounted 
to  45,879?.  17^.  51^.,  and  its  ex- 
penditure was  only  about  four 
hundred  pounds  less  than  this  sum. 
Moreover,  it  possesses  an  invested 
capital  amounting  to  over  85,000?. 

Throughout  the  modem  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  marine  insurance 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
noticeable  than  the  effect  produced 
upon  it  by  individual  ability  and 
energy.  Lord  Mansfield  displays 
its  principles  upon  a  broad  and 
ample  basis  and  in  an  intelligible 
and  enduring  form;  Mr.  Lloyd  in 
effect  creates  *  Lloyd's,'  whose  or- 
ganisation is  strengthened  and 
developed  by  Mr.  Angerstein ;  Mr. 
Marryat  delays  the  progress  of  free 
trade;  and  finally  Nathan  Meyer 
Bothschild  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  repeal  of  the  existing 
monopoly  and  of  the  establishment 
of  new  companies.  This  creation 
is  a  marked  feature  in  marine  in- 
surance and  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era.  It  matters  little  what 
induced  the  great  financier,  the 
third  and  not  the  least  successful 
son  of  the  equally  successful  Frank- 
fort banker,  Meyer  Rothschild,  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  for  marine  in- 
surance. A  story  is  current  that 
the  idea  arose  from  the  refusal  of 
a  large  life  insurance  company 
to   make  his    brother-in-law,   Mr. 


Benjamin  Gompertz,   its    account- 
ant in  consequence  of  his  religion, 
and  that  thereupon  Nathan  Roth- 
schild  declared  that  he  would   give 
him  a  larger  company  than    any 
which  yet  existed.      Be  that  as  it 
may,    Bothschild,    in   conjunction 
with  some  other  maraates  of  the 
City,  established  the  Alliance  Com- 
pany for  fire  and  life    insurance 
business.     In  May  of  the  year  1824 
Mr.    Fowell  Buxton,   in  order    to 
carry  the  intentions  of  Bothschild 
into  practical  effect,  brought  in  a 
Bill  to    repeal   the  present  mono- 
poly, and  its  second   reading  was 
successfully  carried  by   a  majority 
of  eighteen.      But    Lloyd's,    with 
singular  shortsightedness,  hit  upon 
an   expedient    which  could  by   no 
possible  means  do  more  than   tem- 
porarily retard  the  new  movement. 
An   underwriter  and  a  member  of 
Lloyd's,  Mr.  Natusch,    took  some 
shares  in  the  Alliance  Company,  and, 
soon  after  the  Bill  became  law  and 
the  company  had  begun  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  add  marine  insurance 
to  their  business,  filed  a  bill  for  an 
injunction  in  Chancery  in  order  to 
prevent  the  new  scheme  from  being 
carried  into  effect,  on  the   ground 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  their    charter   of  incorporation. 
This  case  '*  being  decided  by  Lord 
Elden  in   favour  of  Mr.   Natusch 
was     a     momentary     victory     for 
Lloyd's.  But,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  Bothschild  and  his  friends 
instantly   established    an    Alliance 
Marine  Insurance  Company  by  the 
side  of  that  which  already  existed 
for  fire    and   life    business.      The 
habitual    magnitude   of   all  Roth- 
schild's   undertakings    was    again 
exemplified  by  this  company,  which 
had  a  capital  of  five  millions  in  looZ. 
shares.  Wh  en  once  its  operations  had 
commenced,  its  varying  fortunes,  as 
shown  by  the  dividends   which  it 
paid   to  its  shareholders,  illustrate 
with  admirable  fprce  the  state  of 
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marine  insurance  daring  tliat  es- 
gentiallj  modem  period  of  which 
Nathan  Kothschild's  company  was 
the  first  and  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample. Until  the  year  1 849  it  paid  at 
first  five  and  then  six  percent. ;  in  the 
following  year  the   dividend   sud- 
denly   increased     to    twelve,   and 
varied  up  to  the  year  1862  from  ten 
to  twenty-two  per  cent.      During 
the  three   last-mentioned   years — 
that  is,  i860,  1 86 1,  and    1862 — a 
period  of  great  underwriting  pro- 
sperity,    owing    chiefly      to     the 
American  civil  war,  the  dividends 
stood    at     the     highest    figure — 
namely,  twenty-two  per  cent.     In 
1863  it  dropped  to  sixteen  percent., 
then  to  eleven  and  a  half,  then  to 
six,  then  to  five,  and  by  the  year 
1874   had    sunk    so   low   as    four 
per  cent.      The  history  of  marine 
insurance  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century    is     strikingly  revealed 
by    these    simple    and    significant 
figures.      But,   meanwhile,     Roth- 
schild^ s  company  had  been  succeeded 
by  the  Indemnity,   after  which  a 
new  company  was  now  and  again 
set  afloat,  sometimes  with  success, 
sometimes   only  sooner  or  later  to 
collapse.     In  Liverpool  especially, 
frequent  companies  were    formed, 
since  there  was  here  a  new  open 
field  from  the  comparative  youth  of 
the  port  and  the  absence  of  any  old- 
established  corporations. 

At  length  in  1844  came  the  first'^ 
of  the  Acts  which  have  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  which  have  finally 
resulted  in  the  Companies  Act  of 
1862,  the  cause  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  commercial  under- 
takings, legitimate  and  illegitimate; 
sometimes  sound,  sometimes  tho- 
roughly rotten ;  sometimes  sources 
of  honest  profit  to  honourable 
investors,  too  often  of  ill-gotten 
gains  to  unprincipled  speculators. 
No  sooner  did  the  Act  for  *the 
Hegistration,     Incorporation,     and 


Regulation  of  Joint- Stock  Com- 
panies' become  law,  than  thirteen 
companies  sprang  into  being.  These 
companies  are  a  curious  instance  of 
the  unsound  nature  of  the  enterprises 
to  which  the  Joint-Stock  Companies 
Acts  have  given  rise ;  for  of  these 
thirteen  one  only  was  able  to  exist 
for  three  years,  and  then  it,  like  its 
contemporaries,  went  into  liquida- 
tion. 

It  would  be  both  wearisome  and 
unprofitable  to  enumerate  all  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  under- 
takings which  from  this  time  have 
continued  to  spring  up  ;  and  their 
varying  fortunes  are  more  distinctly 
marked     by    the    contrast    which 
Lloyd's  presents,    steady  and  un- 
shaken amidst  the  wrecks  around 
it.     The  most  remarkable   feature 
during  this  period  is  undoubtedly 
the  American  civil  war,  the  effect 
of  which,  not  only  upon  commerce 
generally,   but  also    upon    marine 
insurance  in  particular,  was  of  the 
most  emphatic  character.     Its  com- 
mencement and   continuance  were 
the  cause  of  some  successful  com- 
panies and  much  profit,  and  its  end 
was  the  end  also  of  many  struggling 
companies,  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  much  loss.     For  during  the  war 
American  underwriting  was  greatly 
lessened,  and  insurances  were  done 
in  London  in  place  of  New  York, 
and    American    merchandise    was 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  foreign 
bottoms.     The  effect  became  visible 
in  large  underwriting  profits,  and  a 
period  of  great  prosperity,  followed 
by  a  period  of  sudden  depression, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  yet 
hardly   at   an   end.      The  indirect 
results  have  also  been  very  marked, 
and  on  the  whole  unfortunate.  The 
large  number  of  comparatively  new 
companies  has  caused  a  competition 
not  merely  for  profit,  but  for  simple 
existence.      When    men    or    com- 
panies are  struggling  for  life,  they 
become  reckless  as  to  the   means 
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whereby  it  is  obtained  ;  so  long  as 
it  is  secured  thej  are  content. 
Thus  premiums  have  been  reduced 
to  a  leyel  which  makes  a  fair 
profit  all  but  impossible,  and  which, 
tempting  underwriters  to  insure 
any  subject  matter,  has  caused  them 
not  only  to  be  indemnifiers  against 
honest  risks,  but  to  become  indirect 
abettors  of  careless  and  dishonest 
men  by  insuring  risks  which  should 
not  be  taken  and  vessels  which 
were  not  seaworthy.  Added  to 
this,  many  of  the  largest  ship- 
owners, whether  companies  or 
private  individuals,  whose  vessels 
are  the  best  and  finest  in  the  English 
mercantile  navy,  have  become  their 
own  insurers — in  other  words,  have 
set  aside  an  annual  sum  to  form  a 
fund  out  of  which  losses  at  sea  are 
defrayed.  It  is  obvious  that  a  very 
lucrative  and  sure  source  of  profit 
is  thus  taken  away,  and  that,  com- 
bined with  the  keen  competition  of 
to-day,  it  necessarily  has  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  marine  insur- 
ance. 

Legislative  supervision  is  thus, 
from  the  course  of  events,  made 
more  necessary.  At  the  same  time 
the  course  of  legislation  against 
direct  frauds  has  proved  of  small 
protection  to  honest  underwriters. 
The  history  of  marine   insurance 


bristles  with  acts  of  dishonest 
men  and  with  legislative  efforts 
to  check  them.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  ancient  ordinances  of  Bar. 
celona,  we  find  in  1700  an  Act'* 
passed  to  enforce  capital  punishment 
in  the  case  of  captains,  masters,  or 
mariners  who  should  wilfully  cast 
away  a  ship;  then  in  1725  comes 
yet  another  statute^  to  render  the 
former  more  effective,  but  this  too 
was  shown  in  the  celebrated  instance 
of  the  Adventure,  a  vessel  wilfully 
sunk  off  Brighton,  to  be  of  little 
avail.  So  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
to  pass  yet  another  amending  Act.'^ 
Penal  statutes  against  frauds  cal- 
culated to  injure  underwriters  have 
continued  from  that  time  forth  to 
be  passed,  even  to  quite  recent 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
sovereign.^ 

Thus,  &om  first  to  last,  not  the 
least  noticeable  feature  in  the  pro- 
gress of  marine  insurance  is  the 
constant  struggle  to  preserve  it  as 
the  means  of  indemnifying  honest 
traders  against  legitimate  marine 
perils,  and  from  becoming  a  means 
of  gain  to  unprincipled  adventurers; 
and  it  is  a  just  and  important  aim 
for  the  Legislature  to  endeavour  to 
retain  this  system  within  these  its 
original  and  proper  bounds. 

E.  S.  RoscoE. 
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GARIBALDI    IN    FRANCE. 
By  Jessie  White  Mario. 

(Concluded.) 


ON  leaTing  the  hospitals  Mnsini 
accompanied  me  to  Lower 
Talant,  and  he  vainly  tried  to  per- 
suade Perla  to  remain  where  he  was, 
fearing  that  he  would  die  on  the 
road ;  but  the  poor  father  pleaded 
to  return  to  the  city  that  he  might 
send  to  and  receive  news  of  his  wife 
and  seven  children ;  so  Musiui  ac- 
companied him  himself,  while  I 
went  on  with  Davis  to  learn  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  dead  had 
already  been  removed  and  buried  in 
nameless  graves,  the  volunteer 
ambulances  were  searching  every- 
where for  wounded  who  had  not 
been  removed  over-night,  and,  alas ! 
found  several  among  the  vineyards 
with  their  limbs  frost-bitten.  We 
came  up  with  the  General  as  he  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  his  staff, 
shouting,  *  Don't  fire !  don't  fire  ! 
they  are  our  men.'  His  voice  re- 
sounded from  hill  to  hill  ;  the 
trumpeters  took  up  the  cry,  which 
was  addressed  to  a  band  of  mobiles, 
who,  perched  on  a  height  on  the 
left,  were  firing  on  another  band 
occupying  a  height  above  Haute- 
ville. 

'You  made  me  pass  an  agly 
night,'  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand.  *  The  day  cost  Italy  dear,'  I 
answered ;  *  what  of  the  fifth  bri- 
gade, General  ?'  *  They  are  worthy 
of  the  Italian  name,'  he  said,  with 
pride;  then  added,  *The  French 
franc-tireurs  did  well  also;  the 
fourth  brigade  rendered  efficacious 
service.' 

Still  we  expected  a  special  men- 
tion in  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
even  the  telegram  merely  ran  thus 
to  his  own  daughter,  Ganzio's 
wife:  'Yesterday  the  enemy  at- 
tacked in  large  numbers,  and  was 
compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  after 


twelve  hours'  fierce  combat.  The 
Army  of  the  Vosges  has  once  more 
deserved  well  of  the  Republic' 
Presently,  fixing  his  telescope  in 
the  direction  of  Daix,  he  said,  '  Go 
and  see  what  is  happening  there ;  I 
see  the  ambulance  flag  floating,  and 
troops  coming  and  going.'  Davis  and 
I  set  off*,  and  Musini,  whom  we  met 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  accompanied 
us.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  Ferme 
de  Changy,  where  we  had  planted 
an  ambulance  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, we  found  the  chateau  occupied 
by  Prussian  wounded,  the  court- 
yard fiUed  with  the  store- trans- 
port and  the  sick- transport  car- 
riages, the  litters,  the  stretchers — 
all  the  materiel  of  a  movable  field 
hospitSLl—Feld-Lazareth—ihe  horses, 
thirty  and  more,  belonging  to  the 
train  and  the  surgeons ;  the  medi- 
cal staff"  and  servants  (KranJcen- 
wdrter)  in  attendance.  A  number 
of  mobiles,  mobilises,  and  guerrillas 
were  in  the  act  of  carrying  off*  the 
horses,  swords,  and  even  the  per- 
sonal baggage  of  the  occupants. 
The  Prussians  were  gesticulating, 
and  reading,  in  German,  to  the  ter- 
rified mayor  the  first  article  of  the 
Convention  of  Geneva.  Telling 
Davis  to  shut  the  gate  of  the  court- 
yard, and  to  take  down  the  names 
of  the  different  corps  of  the  French 
troops,  Musini,  as  major  and  sur- 
geon, forbade  them  to  carry  off"  a 
single  animal  or  object.  I  went  to 
the  Prussians  and  read  in  French 
to  the  mayor  the  first  article  of  the 
Convention  of  Geneva  :  *  Ambu- 
lances  and  military  hospitals  shall 
be  considered  neutral,  and  as  such 
be  protected  and  respected  by  the 
belligerents  as  long  as  sick  or 
wounded  shall  remain  there.'  They 
assured  me  that  all  their  men  had 
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military  authority  for  wearing  the 
brassard,  and  that  they  had  placed 
themselves  nnder  the  protection 
of  the  proper  authority,  the  syndic 
of  the  village.  The  French  soldiers, 
who  had  prohably  never  heard  of 
the  Convention  of  Geneva,  main- 
tained that  the  horses  and  arms 
were  lawful  prey.  Pulling  forth 
my  credentials,  I  informed  them 
that  Gkiribaldi  would  shoot  every 
man  who  should  touch  an  ambu- 
lance  or  a  wounded  man,  and  in- 
vited the  syndic  to  enforce  order. 
Then,  after  a  hasty  consultation 
with  Masini,  we  decided  that  the 
whole  hospital  must  be  transported 
to  Dijon  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  to 
the  Prussians,  who  asked  whether 
Garibaldi  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Convention,  I  observed  that  if 
they  had  placed  themselves  under 
the  General's  protection  they  would 
have  been  safe ;  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  but  that  they  had 
been  very  imprudent  to  set  up  an 
ambulance  in  an  isolated  village, 
without  permission  of  the  milittuy 
authorities.  The  fact  was  that  they 
were  so  used  to  act  as  masters,  and 
to  see  the  frightened  population 
serve  them  on  their  knees,  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  them  to  take 
this  precaution. 

Remembering  the  prevalent  be- 
lief that  they  did  not  respect  the 
franc -tireurs,  and  the  rumour  afloat 
that  they  had  fired  on  our  ambulance 
on  the  previous  day,  I  was  very  far 
from  being  reassured  at  their  posi- 
tion. The  surgeons  took  me  to  see 
the  wounded,  and  it  was  clear,  from 
the  fELct  of  their  being  deposited 
there,  that  they  were  untransport- 
able.  Musini  consented  to  remain 
till  my  return,  well  knowing  how 
he  was  wanted  elsewhere,  and  I 
rode  off  to  find  the  G«nenJ,  who, 
furious  at  the  idea  of  any  harm 
coming  to  the  enemy^s  wounded, 
sent  me  to  the  head  of  the  staff  for 
all  necessary  instructions,  ending 
with  the  consoling  injunction,  *  I 
hold  you  responsible  that  not  a  hair 
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of  their  heads  be  touched .'  Bordone 
wrote  a  most  severe  warning  to 
the  same  effect,  and  after  a  brief 
visit  to  poor  Canessa,  who  had  just 
breathed  his  last,  I  returned  and 
helped  Musini  to  load  as  many  aa 
could  be  transported.  Presently 
the  syndic  informed  me  that  there 
were  no  rations.  I  well  knew 
what  would  be  the  delay  if  I  sent,  so 
went  back  once  more  to  Dijon.  No 
chance  at  the  municipality — I  could 
but  purchase  bread  and  sausage, 
and  take  it  back,  and  meanwhile 
the  troops  had  decamped  with  a 
goodly  number  of  the  horses.  This 
was  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Con- 
vention of  Geneva  needs  consider- 
able revision  to  make  it  possible  for 
its  regulations  to  be  enforced. 
Musini  had  to  return  to  his  own 
wounded,  as  some  very  important 
operations  had  to  be  performed. 
The  battle  was  still  proceeding, 
though  very  feebly,  and  here  was  I 
with  my  Prussians  in  a  nice  fix. 
The  surgeons,  who  considered  their 
question  settled,  proceeded  with 
their  operations  methodically. 
Chloroform  was  given  to  nearly  all, 
and  I  could  but  admire  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  hospital  aids 
assisted,  obeying  the  surgeons'  eye 
with  precision  and  dexterity.  When 
all  seemed  quiet  I  went  back  to 
Dijon  to  see  after  our  own  wounded, 
and  returning  on  the  morrow  with 
the  rations,  found  that  the  mayor 
had  abandoned  the  poor  fellows, 
that  their  surgeons  had  been  sent 
back  to  the  city,  and  that  but  for 
my  arrival  they  would  have  been 
left  without  water,  fire,  and  food. 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  Polish  sur- 
geon, who  dressed  their  wounds. 
With  my  new  orderly  we  lit  the 
fires,  and  made,  with  Liebig  broth, 
a  capital  soup,  adding  fowls  with 
which  my  box  was  well  supplied. 
The  brother  of  the  syndic  came  at 
my  summons,  and  told  me  that 
some  more  mobiles  had  entered 
during  the  night,  that  they  had 
made  light  of  Bordone's  order,  had 
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pillaged  the  house,  that  his  brother 
had  fled  for  his  life,  and  conld  not 
be  induced  to  return.  The  cannon 
were  raging  in  the  direction  of  the 
Langres  road.  I  might  as  well  have 
asked  for  wings  as  f ol*  a  detachment 
to  gaard  the  Prussians,  or  eyen 
ambalance  cars  to  transport  them. 

Even  Adam  Ferraris  had  de- 
murred on  that  same  morning  when 
I  had  declined  to  go  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  search  for  poor  Bossak, 
whose  mysterious  disappearance 
was  still  unexplained,  averring  that 
I  was  reponsible  for  the  Prussian 
wounded.  To  me  it  seemed  that 
no  catastrophe  could  be  greater 
than  the  possibility  of  their  coming 
to  grief,  both  as  regarded  the  purity 
of  the  Garibaldian  flag,  and  also,  as 
the  fate  of  the  battle  then  raging 
was  still  undecided,  for  our  own 
wounded  who  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  compassion  that  the  mere  sight 
of  a  wounded  man  pur  et  simple 
inspires,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  more  for  one  than  for  another. 
I  had  now  the  opportunity  of  test- 
ing these  sensations.  I  went  from 
room  to  room ;  all  the  men  were 
desperately  wounded,  all  as  patient 
a  set  of  sufferers  as  I  have  ever  met 
with.  They  were  frightened  and 
bewildered  at  the  departure  of  their 
own  surgeons,  but  grateful  for  the 
dressing ;  they  partook  eagerly  of 
the  good  cheer,  and  looked  con- 
tented when  I  promised  them  that 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  they 
should  be  placed  with  their  own 
countrymen  in  Dijon.  In  one  room 
was  a  major  amputated  at  the  thigh 
the  over-night.  He  would  not  eat 
or  drink.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
portrait  of  his  young  wife  and  two 
boys.  The  tears  coursed  slowly 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  said,  '  I 
shall  never  see  them,  or  the  third 
child  that  will  be  bom  ere  now. 
I  should  like  them  to  have  my 
decorations.'  I  comforted  him  as 
best  I  could,  promising  that  if  any. 


thing  should  happen  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  should  be  restored 
to  his  family,  and  in  so  promising 
I  was  pledg^g  myself  afresh  that 
I  would  see  them  *  out  of  the  wood.* 
But  these  were  mere  deeds.  The 
hnmanitarian  sentiments  of  which 
I  heard  so  much  did  not  come  to 
my  aid.  Instead  of  this,  as  I  fed 
or  moved  one  of  the  soldiers  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  *  Perhaps 
your  needle-gun  wounded  Grnecco,' 
or  *  Yours  deprived  Perla's  seven 
children  of  their  young  father.' 

And  the  cannon  redoubled,  and 
crashes  of  musketry  were  heard 
from  a&r,  and  yet  it  was  the 
Prussians  that  I  was  bound  to 
attend  to,  and  who  knew  how 
many  of  our  own  Italians  were 
falling.  The  day  wore  on;  we 
prepared  a  second  meal,  when  into 
the  courtyard  tramped  a  company 
of  the  battalion  Ain.  The  com- 
mander had  a  good  honest  face, 
the  doctor  also.  I  expounded  my 
case,  showed  Bordone's  order,  ex- 
patiated on  the  stain  that  the 
French  flag  would  incur  if  any  harm 
came  to  these  defenceless  men,  and 
the  commander  gave  me  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  would  occupy  the 
chdteau  and  not  quit  it  till  we 
should  find  the  means  of  conveying 
the  patients  to  a  place  of  safety,  I 
pledging  myself  to  send  rations  for 
all.  Thus  released,  I  ordered  the 
man  to  drive  ventre  a  terre.  As  I 
passed  through  Dijon  I  secured  the 
rations,  which  were  punctually  de- 
livered. No  one  knew  exactly  how 
the  day  went,  but  all  assured  me 
that  it  was  well  with  Graribaldi, 
and  so  it  was  in  the  end,  but  at  a 
fearful  sa^^rifice. 

As  he  watched  the  Prussians  re- 
treat on  the  preceding  day  he  had 
said,  *  I  fancy  they  will  be  tired 
of  knocking  their  heads  against 
Talant;  they  will  now,  probably, 
pay  us  a  visit  from  the  other  side.' 
And  during  the  night  he  redoubled 
the  earthworks  on  the  north  and 
the  north-east,  caused  the  edifices 
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outside  to  be  loop-holed  and  occu- 
pied, sent  a  battery  to  Mont 
Chapcton,  on  the  left  of  Fontaine, 
reinforcing  those  at  the  chateau 
of  Pouilly  and  at  the  village  of  St. 
Apollinaire.  On  the  preceding  days 
these  posts  had  been  left  to  the 
mobilises,  but  so  keen  was  the 
General's  scent,  that  on  that  night 
he  ordered  Ricciotti  to  take  up 
position  with  a  portion  of  the  4th 
brigade,  while  Canzio,  who  now 
commanded  the  ist  and  5th,  was 
sent  with  the  Italian  portion  of  the 
former  in  support.  As  on  the 
former  day,  a  thick  mist  hid  the 
foes  one  from  the  other;  when  it 
lifted,  compact  columns  of  troops 
were  seen  marching  on  the  right 
from  the  heights  of  Ahuy  down  to 
the  Langres  road,  while  a  few  bat- 
talions were  seen  hovering  on  the 
hills  above  Daix.  Gbribaldi  rode 
rapidly  down  from  Talant  to  the 
Langres  road,  having  sent  round 
the  order  to  all  the  batteries  to  open 
fire.  Attacked  at  Pouilly,  the  poor 
mobilises  had  fallen  back  without 
offering  resistance,  and  the  Prus- 
sians in  full  pursuit  made  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  immense  manufactory 
of  barges  which  Ricciotti  held  with 
four  companies  of  franc-tireurs. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides,  and  far 
from  his  reserves,  Ricciotti  said  to 
his  men  :  ^  Mind  that  not  one  of  us 
be  taken  alive;  this  will  give  the 
rest  time  to  come  up.'  Then  they 
redoubled  their  fire  from  every  win- 
dow and  available  loop-hole.  And 
the  enemy  fell  in  heaps,  but  fresh 
battalions  came  up  to  take  their 
places,  and  scarcely  a  cartridge 
remained.  *  When  the  last  is  fired 
we  can  still  make  a  sortie  at  the 
bayonet,*  quoth  Ricciotti.  Canzio^ 
who  was  barricaded  in  another  edifice 
at  some  distance  with  the  remnant 
of  Perla's  battalion,  the  Spaniards 
and  Genoese,  on  hearing  of  the 
danger  of  his  yonng  brother-in-law, 
brandishing  his  sword  and  crying, 
'  To  the  bayonet !  To  the  rescue  ! ' 
rushed  forward,  and  ponring  first  a 


voUey  of  musketry  on  the  besiegers, 
dashed  into  their  midst  with  sach 
impetuosity  that  they  were  stag- 
gered  for  the  nonce.  Then  followed 
a  series  of  duels,  and  the  slain  of 
both  sides  fell  together.  Garibaldi 
came  up  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
fray;  his  presence  redoubled  the 
fervour  of  the  young  lions ;  another 
onslaught,  and  yet  another,  to  the 
cry  of  *  Viva  Graribaldi !  vive  la 
R^publique  ! '  the  Prussians  halted, 
retreated  as  to  re-form,  but  did  not 
return  to  the  attack.  Even  the 
mobilises  were  •electrified,  and  fol- 
lowed in  hot  pursuit.  The  guns 
on  the  road  were  dismounted,  but 
the  batteries  on  the  heights  re- 
doubled their  fire.  Once  more  fresh 
battalions  of  the  enemy  come  to  thia 
rescue.  The  mobilises  of  the  Sa6ne 
and  Loire  charge  capitally  across 
the  fields.  The  enemy  retreats  at 
first  in  good  order,  then  the  back- 
ward march  degenerates  in  flight* 
But  when  all  seemed  ended,  a  tre- 
mendous volley  is  fired  by  an 
isolated  band,  who  hoped  thus  to 
clear  a  path  for  their  retreat.  The 
shots  rattle  round  the  General's  car- 
riage, and  many  fall,  but  the. franc- 
tireurs  take  swift  revenge — not  one 
of  the  band  escape. 

*  The  battle  is  ended,'  said  Gari- 
baldi. *  Ferraris,  bid  the  trumpeters 
sound  the  order  for  the  fire  to  cease.' 
And  at  that  moment  Ricciotti  pre- 
sented him  with  the  famous  banner 
of  the  6ist,  the  Prince  William 
Regiment,  one  of  the  crack  regi-i 
ments  of  the  Prussian  army. 

They  had  advanced  ander  the 
tremendous  fire  of  the  guns  and 
had  twice  retreated,  twice  re-formed. 
The  standard  bearer  fell.  The  loss 
of  the  banner  made  tigers  of  the 
survivors;  one  snatches  the  flag 
from  the  hands  of  his  dead  comrade 
and  falls  across  his  body :  another 
and  yet  another,  and  the  franc- 
tireurs  fall  with  the  defenders.  Then 
in  the  last  hour,  from  under  that 
hecatomb  of  slain  the  banner  was 
extracted,  and  Garibaldi  rode  back 
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with  it  into  the  city.  As  I  re- 
tamed  with  Masini  and  the  first 
convoy  of  wounded,  I  made  a  de- 
scent at  head  quarters,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  fates  would  aid  me  to  get 
the  signature  of  Garibaldi  or  Bor- 
done  to  a  telegram  for  the  New 
York  Tribune, 

Fontana,  the  always  courteous 
head  of  the  General's  private  staff, 
said,  *  You  are  in  luck  ;  go  in,  the 
General  jb  just  dictating  his  own 
telegram.*  I  went  and  held  for  a 
moment  the  precious  flag,  then 
copied  by  permission  the  following 
telegram :  *  To-day  we  have  repulsed 
the  enemy  for  the  third  time.  We 
have  taken  tbe  banner  of  the  6ist 
Regiment.'  He  asked  me  for  news 
of  the  Prussians.  I  narrated  the 
fitcts.  *  Call  Ferraris,'  he  said, '  he  had 
better  come  with  you  and  carry  them 
all  ofF,  so  the  affair  will  be  ended.' 
I  said,  *  I  suppose  we  may  pick  up 
our  own  first.  General  ? '  But  I  con- 
fess that  I  felt  a  mischievous  pleasure 
in  making  Ferraris  come  and  help 
me  with  *  my  Prussians,'  and  went 
down  in  search  of  him.  As  I  was 
calling  his  name,  Captain  Gb.leazzi 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  with 
a  solemn  '  hush ; '  then  he  led  me  to 
the  courtyard,  where  on  some  straw 
in  a  conmion  cart  lay  the  young 
surgeon  soldier  seemingly  asleep. 
We  lifted  him  on  to  a  sofa  in  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
body  was  still  warm,  even  the 
hands  were  not  rigid.  A  ball 
had  entered  at  the  back  of  his  head 
and  had  come  out  at  the  cheek. 
'  He  is  not  dead,'  they  all  repeated  ; 
f  call  a  surgeon.'  '  Call  as  many 
as  you  will,'  I  answered  sadly.  I 
had  handled  too  many  corpses  of 
late  days  to  have  any  illusions.  I 
cut  off*  some  of  his  hair  and  the 
long  fair  beard  ;  and  replaced  with 
a  new  red  shirt  the  one  he  had  worn 
during  the  campaign.  These  would 
be  precious  relics  for  the  family, 
was  my  only  thought.  Then  wrap- 
ping up  these  with  his  instruments 
and  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  I 


consigned  them  to  the  comrades  who 
stood  round  with  their  eyes  full, 
while  one  went  to  call  the  snrgeon. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign he  had  been  named  surgeon 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  but  bad 
refused  to  wear  the  Bed  Cross,  deem- 
ing it,  as  did  for  the  most  part  the 
Graribaldians,  a  sort  of  safeguard. 
Throughout  all  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns such  a  safeguard  had  not 
existed  ;  to  be  a  surgeon  was  to  be  a 
soldier.  It  was  a  prejudice  truly. 
We  had  debated  the  question  over 
and  over  again.  The  Convention 
was  to  be  respected  for  the  wounded, 
but  at  least  each  individual  was 
free  to  wear  or  to  decline  the  badge. 
Ferraris  preferred  to  remain  Gari- 
baldi's onierly  with  the  grade  of 
sub-lieutenant,  and  to  act  a.s  his 
personal  medical  attendant,  and 
thus  he  had  met  his  death.  In  the 
same  room  lay  the  remains  of  Gene- 
ral Bossak,  just  brought  in  from 
the  outposts.  Generous  and  cou- 
rageous, as  are  all  his  race,  his 
death  for  France  ended  a  life  en- 
tirely devoted  to  liberty. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dijon  sent 
out  cars  and  bearers  for  the  wound- 
ed ;  more  than  400  dead  and 
wounded  Prussians  were  left  on  the 
field.  Our  outposts  now  extended  to 
Messigny,  but  no  one  supposed  that 
the  Prussians  had  actually  aban- 
doned all  thought  of  entering  Dijon. 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  at  Pouilly  with  Musini,  as 
he  had  to  perform  several  operations 
by  lamplight.  When  our  men 
were  safe  in  the  hospitals  with 
Davis  and  some  Badois  surgeons, 
I  wended  my  way  once  more  to 
Daix.  The  good  captain  of  the  Ain 
company  had  kept  his  promise.  He 
was  there  waiting  for  us.  Poor 
Major  Priebs  was  dead;  another 
captain  was  expiring  and  requested 
to  be  buried  with  Protestant  rites. 
His  request  was  gratified. 

As  we  were  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn cars,  a  peasant  came  down 
from  Hauteville  declaring  that  the 
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Prassians  bad  fired  on  a  French 
ambnlance,  killing  two  snrgeons 
and  wounding  a  yoang  girl  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  house.  The 
report  was  true.  Davis  and  I 
climhed  the  steep  ascent  and  veri- 
fied it  for  ourselves.  Who  were 
the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  was 
never  ascertained.  It  was  said  as 
usual  that  the  franc-tireurs  had 
fired  from  the  same  house  on  the 
Prussians,  but  this  the  syndic  de- 
nied. Naturally  none  of  the  chiefs 
could  have  been  cognisant  of  the 
deed,  as,  had  they  been  capable  of 
permitting  it,  they  would  not  have 
chosen  a  post  within  hail  of  their 
own  field  ambulance,  which  was  so 
completely  in  our  power.  The  cir- 
cumstance made  me  all  the  more 
anxious  for  the  evacuation;  and 
though  there  were  several  cases 
that  the  surgeons  thought  it  very 
dangerous  to  move,  before  night 
fell  we  had  every  one  of  them  safe 
in  the  Lyceum  with  their  comrades, 
their  own  surgeons  being  already 
on  their  way  back  to  their  camp. 

Never  was  I  more  thankful  than 
when  that  task  was  over;  and 
heartily  as  I  recognise  the  benefits 
of  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  its  provisos 
have  need  of  alteration  and  amend- 
ment. If  the  brassard  is  to  pro- 
tect individuals  and  the  Red  Cross 
to  protect  houses,  that  brassard 
must  only  be  worn  and  that  flag 
hoisted  with  the  formal  authorisa- 
tion of  the  military  authorities.  If 
the  enemy  is  to  plant  a  hospital  in 
his  opponent's  camp,  he  must  accept 
the  place  and  terms  appointed.  If 
the  surgeons  return  to  their  own 
army  they  must  expect  to  be  sent 
by  the  longest  route,  and  at  such 
time  as  shall  suit  the  enemy's  con- 
venience. All  wearers  of  the  fcrtw- 
sard  or  hoisters  of  the  flag  who  can. 
not  produce  their  credentials  must 
expect  to  be  treated  as  spies,  and 
punished  as  such.  Of  course  these 
rules  must  apply  to  all  volunteer 
ambulances   if  they  are  permitted 


on  the  field.  Anent  these  I  would 
say  from  experience  that  although 
they  did  good  service  in  France, 
where  the  medical  service  was  as 
disorganised  as  the  other  depart- 
ments, as  a  rule  no  maieriel  or 
personnel  that  is  not  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities can  really  avail  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  As 
a  volunteer  myself  I  may  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  dispassionately,  and 
I  can  affirm  that  every  succeediog 
campaign  taught  me  the  utter  in- 
efficiency of  all  efforts  undirected 
by  qualified  and  regular  surgeons. 
Never,  if  I  could  help  it,  would  I 
accept  the  responsibility  of  even 
transporting  a  man  severely  wound- 
ed without  such  supervision  ;  and  I 
could  narrate  case  upon  case  of  lives 
and  limbs  saciificed  because  volun- 
tary nurses  and  amateur  directors  of 
ambulances  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  wounded  on,  or  near, 
the  battle-field,  and  carried  them  to 
be  tended  in  private  houses  by  kind 
but  ignorant  persons,  or  even  to 
their  own  hospitals  where  only 
civil  surgeons  were  in  attendance. 
Voluntary  service  to  be  of  use  must 
be  disciplined  and  organised,  sub- 
ject and  subservient  to  one  direct- 
ing head.  Bearers,  nurses,  and  at- 
tendants must  have  strict  and 
scientific  training,  must  thoroughly 
learn  their  profession  as  all  other 
professions  are  learnt.  Nursing  is 
as  difficult  an  art  as  any  other,  and 
though  one  individual  may  have 
more  aptitude  than  another,  none 
can  dispense  with  efficient  traiuing, 
none  can  bestow  that  training  save 
efficient  doctors  and  surgeons,  who 
would  save  themselves  much  trou- 
ble and  failure  if  they  would  devote 
some  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
such  education ;  above  all,  if  tbcy 
would  encourage  women  of  the 
educated  classes  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  noble  mission,  a 
mission  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
will  always  find  scope  and  a  rais(/ih 
d^etre.     Admitting  that  the  bearers, 
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i.e.  that  the  hands  who,  nnder  the 
direction  of  surgeons,  bear  off  the 
wounded  under  fire,  should  be  men 
on  account  of  their  superior  physical 
stren^h,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
ambulance  and  hospital  aids  snould 
not  be  women,  women  trained  and 
subject  to  as  strict  a  militaiy  code 
as  the  rest  of  the  medical  corps, 
liable  to  punishment  and  dismissal 
for  misconduct,  open  to  honours 
and  rewards  for  exemplary  service. 
In  the  first  place,  a  superior  class 
of  women  might  be  secured,  whereas 
the  best  men  will  always  prefer  the 
musket  to  the  stretcher.  I  merely 
state  this  as  a  fact,  by  no  means 
deeming  it  an  admirable  fact,  but 
certain  it  is  that  in  ordinary  cases 
it  is  the  scum  and  dregs  of  the 
troops  that  find  their  way  to  the 


ambulance  corps  in  all  countries 
where  they  are  not,  as  in  Pruflsia,  a 
distinct  trained  and  educated  band.^ 
Besides  the  actual  assistance  of  the 
wounded  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  battle-field,  Tolnn- 
tary  organisations  maj  find  a 
thousand  ways  of  being  of  aeirvioe 
to  themselves  and  their  fiemulies,  as 
was  proved  in  America,  where,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten,  every  iu» 
dividual  and  committee  and  brnnch 
was  subjected  to  the  strictest  discipline 
by  its  own  chosen  chief;  these  chiefs 
being  in  their  turn  subject  and  um- 
questioningly  obedient  to  the  medi- 
cal and  military  authorities  of  the 
Union,  Even  so  with  the  Prussian 
voluntary  aid  to  the  wounded. 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  of  Malta. 
During  the  war  of  1870  they  were 


*  The  incontestable  superiority  of  the  Prussian  medical  service  is  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length  by  M.  L^on  le  Fort  in  his  Chiruryie  Militaire.  This  service  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  commissariat,  depending  entirely  on  the  Snrgeon-Gkneral,  Armee^Artt, 
who  is  also  the  president  of  the  medical  department,  Militdr'Medicmal'Abtkeilunff,  which 
superintends  military  hygiene,  furnishes  the  army  with  medicines,  apparatus  and  sui^cal 
instruments ;  administers  the  hospitals  of  peace  and  war ;  regulates  the  sanitary  service, 
the  hospital  aids,  and  the  infermurs.  The  education  of  these  nurses  forms  a  special 
branch.  The  infermiers  are  recruited  among  the  soldiers  who  make  special  demand. 
They  remain  one  year  in  the  hospitals,  four  in  the  reserve,  then  pass  to  the  Landwehr. 
The  aids  have  a  practical  medical  training.  They  go  round  with  the  surgeon  on 
his  visits ;  are  taught  to  dress  slight  wounds,  to  reduce  fractures,  to  transport,  dress 
and  undress  the  patients,  put  on  leeches  and  blisters,  staunch  blood,  prepare  for  j^  post- 
mortem examination,  &c.  The  surgeons  watch  their  progress,  and  when  they  deem  them 
-competent  report  them  for  regular  nomination  as  hospital  aids.  In  time  of  war  are 
added  bearers — KrankeiUrdger — soldiers  specially  t^uight  to  lift  a  wounded  man  from  the 
field,  place  him  on  the  stretcher,  and  transport  him  to  the  dressing  post.  There  are  also 
auxiliary  bearers,  four  men  who,  at  the  moment  of  action,  being  previously  instructed, 
are  told  off  from  each  company,  to  which  they  return  as  soon  as  the  transports  are  ended. 
Each  army  corps  has  three  sanitary  companies,  and  personnel  and  matSriel  for  twelve 
ambulances,  each  sufficing  for  a  temporary  hospital  for  two  hundred  patients ;  thus  each 
corps  of  30,000  men  has  93  suigeons,  30  chemists,  159  hospital  aids,  204  infermiere, 
.447  bearers,  103  vehicles  and  459  horses.  When  a  battle  commences  half  thejsurgeonsgo 
to  the  primary  dressing  place — VerbandrPlatz — and  there  is  stationed  one  of  tlie  sanitazy 
detachments ;  thence  start  the  bearers  to  bring  off  the  wounded.  The  surgeons  at 
the  dressing-place  are  divided  into  three  groups :  the  first  receive  the  wounded  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  dressing,  placing  the  dying  on  one  side ;  the  second  attend  to  the 
.fractures  and  apply  the  apparatus;  the  third  perform  the  operations — ampotAtions, 
ligatures  of  arteries.  Eesection  and  other  delicate  operations  are  forbiddcn^at  the 
dressing  post.  To  the  button  of  each  wounded  man  the  surgeon  attaches  a  ticket, 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  treatment  adopted,  and  the  degree  of  transport- 
ability.  No.  i  indicates  that  he  can  be  only  carried  to  the  nearest  hospital ;  No.  2  to  one 
fiirther>back ;  No.  3,  as  far  as  may  be  desirable.  The  next  station  is  the  field  hospital 
— Feld'Lazareth — temporary  hospitals  where  the  personnel  and  matSrid  of  the  ambulances 
are  deposited  in  a  village,  a  farm,  or  any  buildings  near  the  battle-field.  These  are 
evacuated  as  soon  as  possible,  the  wounded  being  sent  back  to  the  Etappen-Larartth  hos- 
pitals, which  are  distributed  all  along  the  army  line.  Back  through  the  enemy's 
country,  along  the  railroad  or  highways,  till  the  frontier  is  reached,  and  here  are  Uie 
frontier  hospitals.    Finally,  the  wounded  are  carried  to  the  stationary  hospitals  in 
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governed  by  a  royal  commissaiy, 
the  Prince  of  Pless,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  centralised  at  Berlin. 
The  knights  were  admitted  to  the 
first  lines,  but  only  to  transmit  to  the 
royal  commissary  the  demands  of 
foodj^linen,  clotlung,  and  medicine 
made  by  the  military  surgeons. 
The  members  of  the  Society  of 
Succour  had  access  neither  to  the 
ambulances  nor  to  the  hospitals. 
Their  task  was  simply  to  take  and 
carry  materiel,  to  take  care  of  con- 
valescents when  formally  entrusted, 
to  furnish  male  and  female  nurses 
to  the  hospitals  if  demanded.  The 
Aid  Societies,  established  by  the 
authors  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva, 
also  played  a  most  useful  part  in 
alleviating  suffering  as  long  as  they 
confined  their  rule  to  assisting  exist- 


ing ambulanceB,  in  sending  maienel 
to  the  spots  where  it  was  demanded. 
An  ac^ency  was  established  at  B&Ie, 
and  the  Liehesgahen  (gifts  of  love) 
started  thence,  as  from  a  centre,  to 
all  the  needy.  The  activity  of  the 
committee  was  especially  displayed 
in  securing  the  return  to  their  own 
country  and  homes  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  made  pri- 
soners. 2,680  Frenchmen  were  re- 
ceived, lodged,  and  fed  in  Bale, 
while  the  French  consul  there 
arranged  with  the  Government  of 
Tours  to  transport  them  to  their 
several  habitations.  506,486  fr.  were 
sent  to  prisoners  by  their  families 
through  this  agency,  and  the  in- 
stances migKt  be  multipHed  in  which 
voluntary  aid  has  been  invaluable 
because     organised,     useless     and 


their  own  country.  The  ambulance  trains,  bj  which  the  wounded  are  transported 
through  all  these  stages  to  their  own  homes,  are  really  hospitals  on  wheels,  with 
a  pharmacy  and  kitchens  attached.  The  surgeon -general  of  each  army  corps 
directs  the  evacuations.  Of  course,  the  field  hospitals  are  emptied  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  allow  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  the  ambulances  to  rejoin 
their  corps.  As  long  as  the  field  hospital  remains  in  direct  relation  with  the  army 
corps,  it  remains  under  the  command  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  corps,  but  if  the 
wounded  cannot  be  removed  and  the  army  marches  onward,  then  the  hospital  passes 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  surgeon-general  of  the  stage  hospitals,  Etappen- General- Arzt. 
The  wounded  in  all  their  journeys  arc  assisted  l)y  surgeons,  hospital  aids  and  infermiers 
of  the  transport  commission,  and  the  inspector  may  avail  himself  of  voluntary  services  ; 
and  in  Prussia  some  of  the  first  surgeons  and  doctors  offered  their  services  for  this 
purpose.  Professor  Virchow  himself  took  up  the  first  detachment  of  volunteers  from 
Berlin  to  Ars-sur-Moselle,  and  brought  back  all  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army 
investing  Metz.  And  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  surgeon-general  appealed  to 
Yolimteers,  who  came  forward  in  large  numbers,  were  paid  two  and  three  thalers  a  day, 
and  in  all  save  the  uniform  were  subjected  to  military  discipline,  and  in  case  of 
incapacity  subject  to  dismissal,  or  for  bad  conduct  to  punif»hment. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  each  Prussian  soldier  carries  in  his  loft  trouser 
pocket  the  plaster,  lint,  and  bandage  necessary  for  a  first  dressing,  so  that  on  an 
emergency  each  can  help  himself  or  a  comrade  in  distress.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Prussian  sanitary  service  has  been  the  institution  of  the  Conmltirende 
Chirurgen,  The  great  physicians,  such  as  Esmarch,  Langen,  Beck,  Wilms,  &c.,  served  as 
consulting  physicians  during  the  French  campaign.  They  are  named  by  the  king  on 
the  proposition  of  the  surgeon-general,  and  have  the  rank  and  prerogatives  of  the  sur- 
geon-general of  an  army  corps,  exercise  their  functions  at  the  primary  dressing  post 
and  at  the  field  hospitals,  and  inspect  generally  tlie  hospitals  along  the  line. 

The  proverb  that  *  prevention  is  better  than  cure '  is  also  well  understood  by  the 
Germans.  Their  men  are  never  sent  fasting  on  a  long  march.  All  the  food  is  assigned 
on  the  over-night,  cooked,  and  distributed  at  dawn ;  the  men  are  well  clad,  and 
shod  in  strong  laced  leather  boots,  and  the  ambulances  that  follow  the  army  in  its  march 
give  a  timely  lift  to  the  sorefooted  and  sick,  so  that  you  rarely  see  laggards,  or  men  in 
march  exhausted  with  pain  or  fatigue.  Again,  on  entering  a  town,  the  first  care  of 
the  officers  is  for  their  soldiers  and  horses.  You  never  see  them  sitting  down  to  copious 
repasts  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants  while  the  men  are  wandering  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  search  of  food  and  quarters.  And  the  superiority  of  the  Prussian  to  the 
French  soldier  in  the  late  campaign  may  be  traced  in  no  small  degree  to  the  superiority 
of  its  sanitary  service,  which  in  its  turn  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  absolute  independence 
and  consequent  responsibility  of  the  sanitary  corps. 
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banefal  because  subject  neither  to 
rule  Aor  reason. 

The  attitude  of  military  com- 
manders towards  all  extraneous 
elements  is  now  that  of  diffidence 
and  suspicion,  and  yet  they  are  by 
their  interest  and  their  natural  feel- 
ings the  most  anxious  for  the  well- 
being  and  the  health  of  their  men 
— for  their  careful  tendance  when 
once  disabled  in  their  service.  But 
a  commander's  first  duty  is  to  con- 
quer his  foes,  to  win  the  battle  in 
hand.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  he 
will  sweep  ruthlessly  from  his  path 
all  that  can  embarrass  his  move- 
ments, all  that  can  convey  a  notion 
of  them  to  the  foe,  all  that  can 
give  that  foe  any  sort  of  advantage. 
And  it  is  this  supreme  necessity, 
and  this  alone,  we  are  convinced, 
which  makes  many  eminent  military 
men  look  askance  on  the  phil- 
anthropic efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  as  on 
voluntary  societies  for  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  At  the  next 
revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  society  will  do  well  to 
consult  more  the  opinions  of  the 
military  element,  not  merely  those 
of  humanitarians,  as  the  former  in 
war  time  invariably  have  the  nine 
points  of  the  law  m  their  favour, 
and  leave  the  tenth  to  be  discussed 
when  the  next  peace  congress  shall 
be  summoned. 

For  several  days  after  the  23rd 
the  Garibaldians  may  be  said  to  have 
stood  with  ordered  arms,  as  it  was 
certain  that  at  the  least  relaxation 
of  vigilance  the  enemy  would  profit 
and  force  an  entrance.  General 
P^lissier  was  recalled,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all ;  it  was  thought 
that  the  recall  meant  punishment 
for  his  more  than  inaction  during 
the  three  days ;  but  it  signified  in- 
stead  promotion  to  a  yet  higher 
command.  Too  late  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bordeaux  realised  of  what 
Graribaldi  would  have  been  capable 
had  anything  like  adequate  forces 
been  assigned.     All  the  letters  and 


telegrams  that  now  poured  in  from 
Bordeaux  had  the  ring  of 

Troppo  tardo  ti  ho  conosciato — 

of  that  bitter  *  Too  late  ! '  recogni- 
tion of  a  friend  misjudged,  of  an 
opportunity  for  ever  lost.  It  was, 
indeed,  too  late  !  Heroic  Paris 
famished,  enfeebled ;  Bourbaki's 
army,  her  one  hope,  itself  irrevo- 
cably lost.  Even  Garibaldi,  if  he 
performed  miracles,  could  only  help 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  those  most 
unfortunate  men. 

Of  his  own  conviction  that  all 
was  at  an  end  Garibaldi  gave  no 
sign,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  the  Army  of  the 
Vosges : 

Well!  you  haro  seen  once  more  the 
tumble  soldiers  of  King  William  flee  before 
you,  oh  young  sons  of  liberty !  In  two  days 
of  arduous  combat  you  hare  written  a 
glorious  page  in  the  annals  uf  the  liepublic, 
and  the  iamily  of  the  oppressed  will  hail 
in  you  noble  champions  of  right  and  of 
justice. 

You  have  conquered  the  finest  troops  in 
the  world ;  although  you  have  not  strictly 
adhered  to  the  rules  which  secure  victory. 
The  new-fashioned  arms  of  precision  neces- 
sitate a  more  rigorous  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  marksmen.  You  keep  too  much, 
together;  you  do  not  avail  your8elr««  suf- 
ficiently of  the  accidents  of  the  soil ;  you 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  wng-frcrid  so 
necessary  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

You  make  few  prisoners ;  you  have  too 
many  wounded ;  and  the  enemy,  far  more 
skilful,  maintains  a  superiority  which  you 
ought  not  to  allow  him. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  leaves  much 
to  be  desired ;  with  a  few  exceptions  they 
are  not  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  in- 
struction of  their  soldiers,  with  their 
equipment,  with  the  proper  order  of  their 
arms,  with  their  conduct  towards  the  in- 
habitants, who  care  for  us  and  whom  we 
ought  to  consider  as  brotheis.  Be  good 
comrades  as  you  are  good*  soldiers ;  you 
will  thus  gain  the  affection  of  the  popula- 
tions, who  will  support  and  sustain  you. 
and  soon  we  shall  shake  the  thrones  founded 
on  despotism,  and  establish  on  the  hos- 
pitable soil  of  France  the  sacred  pact  of 
the  fraternity  of  the  people. 

G.  Gabibau)!. 

It  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the 
correspondence  with  Bordeaux  that 
none  of  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  had  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
imminence  of  the  catastrophe. 

As  Boon  as  the  news  of  the 
yictoiy  of  Dijon  reached  head 
quarters,  M.  Gr6mienz,  Minister  of 
Justice,  telegraphed : 

Ami, — Laissez-moi  envojer  personnelle- 
ment  mes  f&licitatious  et  mes  joies  sur 
votre  belle  victoire :  oui,  Vive  la  RipuWquel 
81  bien  d^fendue  per  le  grand  soldat  qui 
porte  si  haift.  £n  ce  moment  le  drapean 
frHn9ai8  ajoatant  une  nouyelle  gloiro  k 
tant  de  gloire !  et  voe  soldats  Oaribaldiens 
immobilee  devant  rennomi  comme  une 
muraille,  et  se  pr^ipitsnt  contre  lui  comme 
un  flot,  et  tons  lee  notres  4  qui  toub  com- 
muniquez  votre  feu :  merci,  cher  Garibaldi, 
Tons  sayez  combien  je  tous  suis  affectionn^. 
Continuez  k  raiDcrc. 

(Signed)        A.  CRiaiiBux. 

The  Minister  of  War,  De  Frey- 
cinet,  also  wrote  as  follows  : 

Je  viens  confier  k  votre  fi^and  coeur  la 
Bituation  de  notre  Arm^e  de  TEst,  et  de 
demander  votre  appui  pour  elle ;  tous  seul 
pouvez,  en  ce  moment,  tenter  en  sa  faveur 
une  diversion  efScace. 

Here  the  Minister  enters  into 
minnte  details  anent  the  situation 
of  the  army  of  Bourhaki,  entreats 
him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
cutting  off  his  retreat,  and  con- 
cludes : 

L^entreprise  que  nous  vous  d^mandons 
est  tr^s  difficile,  impossible  pour  tout 
autre  que  pour  vous,  puisqu'il  s'agit,  avec 
de  faibles  forces,  de  pr^rver  Dijon  contre 
un  coup  de  main  et  d'arracher  D61e  k 
Tennemi,  en  mSme  temps  que  de  vous 
maintenir  dans  Ics  positions  ^tendues^ 
comme  la  forut  do  Chauz,  que  Tennemi 
occupe  sans  doute  d^ja. 

Cette  entreprise  est  digne  de  votre  g^nie. 
(Signed)        Fbbtcriet. 

Graribaldi  replied  that  ho  had 
already  collocated  1,500  men  ahove 
D61e  and  2,000  on  the  enemy's  flank 
hetween  Langres  and  Dijon.  On 
the  28th  he  seized  Mont  Holland, 
sending  Colonel  Baghino  with  700 
men  to  take  that  important  height 
above  D61e,  and  the  first  brigade, 
now  commanded  by  Cauzio,  to  en- 
camp on  Mouchard  and  Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  to  protect  the  retreat  of 
the  Army  of  the  East  into  Switzer- 
land. 


On  the  29th  he  received  the 
following,  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
sent  by  Jales  Favre  from  Versailles 
to  the  Delegation  of  Bordeaux : 

We  have  to-day  signed  an  armistice  with 
Count  Bismarck  to  last  twenty-one  days. 
An  assembly  is  convoked  at  Bordeaux  for  the 
1 5th  of  February.  Tell  this  news  to  France, 
and  convoke  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  1 5th 
of  February.  A  member  of  the  Government 
is  stcurting  to  Bordeaux. 

With  this  copy  came  a  private 
letter  informing  Garibaldi  that  the 
delegation  at  &rdeauz,  Gtimbetta 
and  the  rest,  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, nor  had  the  slightest  warning 
of  the  scheme.  On  the  same  day 
General  Bordone,  showing  me  a 
letter  from  Greneral  Kettler  demand- 
ing news  of  the  Prussian  wounded, 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  ascer- 
tain whether  any  of  ours  were  in 
his  hands.  Having  obtained  Gari- 
baldi's consent  to  take  Major  Priebs' 
decorations,  and  also  letters  from 
the  men  in  the  hospital,  I  set  forth. 
The  news  of  the  armistice  being 
given  to  me  just  as  I  started,  I  did 
not  even  carry  the  ambulance  flag, 
and  was  blind-folded  and  made 
prisoner  at  the  outposts,  as  the 
news  of  the  armistice  had  not 
reached  the  Prussians.  However, 
the  object  of  the  mission  known,  I 
was  invited  by  the  Greneral  to  par- 
take of  the  very  modest  repast  at 
which  he  and  his  officers  were  seated. 
With  one  of  these  I  could  not  help 
exchanging  repeated  glances. 

'  If  I  mistflJce  not,'  he  said  pre- 
sently,  *  you  are  the  lady  who  re- 
mained with  the  wounded  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  at  Talant  ? '  *  Pre- 
cisely.'  'Would  you  mind  telling 
nie  now  where  were  your  troops  at 
the  moment  of  the  last  skirmish  ? ' 
'If  you  tell  me  the  number  and 
position  of  yours  !  '  Then  we  both 
laughed.  I  next  informed  them  of 
the  murder  of  the  surgeons  at 
Hauteville,  and  of  a  franc-tirenr  who 
had  been  found  bound  to  a  tree  and 
burnt  at  Pouilly. 

'  Candidly,'    said    the    General^ 
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*  yon  do  not  deem  as  o^pfthle  of  sncli 
atrocitieB  ?  As  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Bed  Cross,  yoa  have  no  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  cajried.  It  is 
painted  on  the  baggage  waggons, 
eyerj  honse  hoists  it  as  soon  as  we 
possess  ourselves  of  a  city.  It  is 
law  with  ns  never  to  recognise  it 
save  when  gnaranteed  by  regular 
credentials,  and  we  do  not  expect 
any  more  leniency  from  our  enemies.' 
All  the  officers  regretted  the  loss  of 
Major  Priebs,  and  the  General  took 
charge  of  the  decorations  for  his 
family.  Presently  he  asked  with  an 
evident  effort,  '  Is  it  true  that  the 
banner  of  the  6ist  was  abandoned 
in  a  house,  as  the  French  papers 
affirm  ?  '  *  No,  General,  it  was  taken 
from  the  hand  of  a  dead  soldier 
nnder  a  heap  of  slain/  He  looked 
relieved,  but  added,  '  It  is  lost  all  the 
8ame»^  None  of  our  wounded  were 
in  their  hands,  but  the  men  arrested 
at  Talant  were  still  there.  I  re- 
turned the  same  night,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding days  were  spent  in  the 
hospitals,  where,  alas !  gangrene 
carried  off  more  than  one  victim, 
and  would  have  decimated  the  pa- 
tients but  for  instantaneous  removal. 
Poor  Gnecco  was  released  from  his 
tortures.  Each  day  some  life  pre- 
cious to  Italy  ended  on  that  alien 
soil.  One  alter  one  we  laid  them 
to  rest  in  the  Dijon  cemetery,  only 
thecorpses  of  Ferraris  and  of  Bossak 
were  by  Gtiribaldi*s  orders  embalmed 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  their 
families. 

.  Gttribaldi  refused  to  allow  a  single 
officer  to  leave  his  post.  Drill  was 
carried  on  more  rigorously  than 
heretofore ;  he  reviewed  every  com- 
pany himself,  that  of  Ricciotti  at  the 
outposts ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  three  sur- 
geons, who  said  that  the  telegram 
of  recall  was  a  providence,  as  their 
guardians  i^egarded  them  as  franc- 
tireurs,  and  not  as  surgeons ;  that 
of  Canzio,  to  which  was  now  added 
a  fine  Gttribaldian  legion,  organised 
in  Algiers,  bearers  of  two  ambu- 
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which  the  Algerian  Committee  of 
Succour  had  sent  a  commission  to 
Locati. 

Seven  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  Canzio  in  person,  of  what  would 
they  not  have  been  capable  ?  Sud- 
denly one  forenoon  the  cannon  re- 
commencedits  thander :  the  outposts 
were  attacked ;  the  Prussians  were 
pouriDg  down  from  Mirabeau  on 
Dijon,  150,000  men  against  his 
handful  of  troops.  Telegrams  were 
despatched  to  Bordeaux,  and  at 
length  came  the  news  that  the 
armistice  did  not  include  the  Donbs, 
the  Jara,  or  the  C6te  d'Or.  The 
Prussians  were  at  the  gates,  but 
such  was  the  discipline  of  the 
Garibaldian  camp  that  by  midnight 
every  corps  had  withdrawn  in  per- 
fect order ;  Menotti  by  the  VaJley 
d'Ouche  towards  Autun,  Canzio's 
brigade  marching  to  Changy,  and 
Ricciotti,  who  remained  till  mid- 
night to  secure  the  cannon,  direct- 
ing his  brigade  to  Macon. 

Not  so  with  Bourbaki,  who,  when 
he  heard  that  D61e  was  occupied, 
and  the  road  closed  to  Besan^on, 
fired  a  couple  of  bullets  into  him- 
self, and  left  General  Clinchant  to 
do  for  the  army  the  best  he  could. 

Even  in  that  eleventh  hour  Gam- 
betta  bethought  himself  of  Grari- 
baldi,  and  wrote : 

Curb  bt  iLLrsnrRB  Ami, — Combien  je  vons 
rrmercie  de  tout  ce  que  rous  &ite8  pour 
not  re  r^publiquo.  Votre  grand  et  g^ndreaz 
occur  vous  porte  toujours  U  ou  il  j  a 
quelque  service  a  rendxe,  quelque  danger  a 
courir.  Ah!  quand  done  viendront  le8 
jours  ou  mon  pays  pourra  dire  tout  ce  qu'il 
vous  garde  de  reconnaissance!  Je  voua 
recommande  bien  notre  d^partement  de 
Saone-et-Loire,  puisque  notre  Cote-d'Or  a 
6re  abandonnee ;  couvrez  Lyon,  et  pour  cela 
maintenez-vous  a  Changy  aussi  fortement 
quo  vous  pourrez.  Vous  savez  maintenant 
par  les  mesures  que  j*ai  prises  comment  je 
crois  qu*U  est  encore  possible  de  tirer  parti 
de  la  situation  qui  nous  est  faite.  Aidez- 
moi  par  votre  action  militaire  et  de  votre 
influence;  ^vitons  les  complications.  En 
attendant  la  reprise  des  hostilitds,  con- 
duisons-nous  en  r^publicains  oonnaisaant 
la  politique  et  sachant  la  pratiquer.     Je 
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Yoiis  remercie  de  yotze  belle  lettre,  elle 
m'cst  bien  precieuse.    Je  vous  embrasse. 
(Signed)        L^n  Gambbtta. 

But  the  retreat  into  Switzerland, 
the  horrors  of  which  were  scarcely 
surpassed  by  those  of  Moscow,  was 
effected,  the  noble  Swiss  Bepubiio 
saved,  and  100,000  Frenchmen 
preserved  from  massacre  and  im- 
prisonment. The  hospitable  soil  was 
reached  between  two  walls  of  snow ; 
famished,  without  food  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  1,500  men  with  their 
limbs  frost-bitten  through  sleeping 
in  the  snow  and  marching  with 
the  thermometer  at  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero,  many  were  dyin^,  all 
sick  and  despairing.  The  Swiss 
welcomed,  tended,  fed,  and  suc- 
coured them  in  every  sense.  In 
one  day  150,000  letters  poured  in 
from  MiBuson :  all  were  distributed. 
What  nobler  answer  than  this 
to  the  French  minister  Lcboeuf, 
who,  on  Juno  24,  1877,  had  affirmed 
that  Switzerland,  in  the  question  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Railway,  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  her  neu« 
trality  ? 

*You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  re- 
main with  the  wounded,'  said  Gari- 
baldi to  me,  as  the  news  was  brought 
to  him  that  the  general  ambulance 
had  quitted  Dijon  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  departure  of  the  army 
was  made  known;  and  obtaining 
permission  for  Davis  and  an  orderly 
to  remain  with  me,  Ricciotti  giving 
me  an  English  horse  to  replace  the 
saddle  horse  lost  on  the  23rd,  I 
resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  nothing 
loth  to  soften  to  the  poor  fellows 
the  shock  of  finding  themselves  on 
the  morning  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  marvellous  to  see 
the  transformation  of  Dijon  during 
the  night.  Everything  was  pre- 
pared for  the  *  masters ; '  I  was  even 
requested  by  the  hostess  to  remove 
my  horses  from  the  stables,  as  they 
would  all  be  required,  but  this  I 
declined.  At  dawn  we  set  out 
for  the  hospitals,  but  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  Prussians,  who  were 


coming  in  at  the  gate.  Davis  showed 
his  brassard,  but  that  was  of  no  avail. 
I  had  provided  myself  with  cer- 
tificates from  the  Prussian  officers 
In  the  hospital ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
handed  these  to  the  officer  be  gave 
me  a  laissez-jpasser  for  the  city  and 
environs.  The  entire  army  of  Man-, 
teuffel  entered  the  city,  that  famous 
general  entering  with  EZettler.  The 
latter  asked  me  courteously  what 
he  could  do  for  us ;  and,  hearing  of 
my  mission,  gaTe  orders  that  the 
medical  staff  should  render  us  all 
assistance.  At  the  large  hospital 
the  wounded  were  terrified  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Prussians,  while  it 
was  all  that  I  could  do  to  prevent 
one  young  urchin,  so  badly  shot 
through  the  head  that  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  speak,  from  making 
the  most  grotesque  grimaces  at  the 
intruders.  It  was  difficult  to  make 
them  understand  tliat  they  would 
be  treated  as  though  they  were 
among  their  own  people.  Captain 
Aiuti,  however,  undertook  at  once  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  majority 
and  order  among  all.  At  the  con- 
vent of  the  Capuchins  all  were 
terror-stricken,  there  being  but  one 
Polish  surgeon  remaining.  The 
Syndic  of  Dijon  and  the  excellent 
inspector  of  the  Dijon  hospitals 
came  to  the  rescue.  An  inter- 
national ambulance  took  possession^ 
and  we  were  in  for  the  still  more 
difficult  task  of  finding  all  the 
wounded  left  in  private  houses. 
Passing  by  the  cemetery,  I  stopped 
to  see  if  the  garland  left  by  the 
Genoese  had  been  deposited  on 
Gnecco*s  tomb ;  another  on  that  of 
De  Nobile,  a  Calabrese;  and  all  I 
could  do  for  them  more  was  to  see 
the  number  registered  for  Gnecco, 
*  930 ; '  for  De  Nobile,  *  932.'  Then, 
with  a  glance  at  poor  Bossak  lying 
embalmed  in  his  coffin,  we  re-entered 
the  city,  visited  the  Hospital  of  the 
Freres,  where  Rossi  lay  dying,  to- 
gether with  More,  who  had  left  the 
ambulance  on  the  21st  to  shoulder 
a  musket.     There  were  the  broiters 
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'  I  leave  you  with  grief,  my  brare  men,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  this  separation  by  im- 
perious circumstances.  Kotuming  to  your 
hearths,  you  will  recount  to  your  families 
the  toil,  the  fatigues,  the  combats  that  we 
hare  gone  through  together  for  the  holy 
eause  of  the  Republic.  Tell  them  especially 
that  you  haye  a  leader  who  loyes  you  like 
his  sons,  and  who  is  proud  of  your  valour. 
To  meet  again  in  better  times. 

General  Bord one  and  all  bis  offi- 
cers at  once  tendered  tbeir  resigna- 
tion. Having  done  what  lay  in  my 
power  for  tbe  wounded,  and  restored 
to  tbe  military  antborities  carriages, 
horses,  and  all  that  bad  been  en- 
trusted to  my  care,  as  did  all  tbe 
officers  of  Garibaldi's  army,  each 
taking  care  to  obtain  a  receipt  en 
rkgh,  I  was  embarking  for  tbe  be- 
loved land  when  a  telegram  from 
tbe  New  York  Tribune  despatched 
me  to  Bordeaux,  where  it  was  my 
fete  to  remain  until  tbe  Assembly, 
having  decreed  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  peace,  adjourned  to  Ver- 
sailles. Of  that  tempestuous  session 
I  will  record  but  one  incident.  Tbe 
iqnestion  was  raised  whether  Gkiri- 
baldi  could  or  could  not  sit  in  that 
Assembly  as  deputy  for  Algiers, 
which  department  bad  elected  him 
deputy  after  his  departure. 

*  S'il  n*est  pas  fran^ais,  il  merite 
bien  de  I'etre  ! '  said  one  of  tbe  re- 
porters in  the  Press  Tribune.  The 
Commission,  observing  that  Gkiri- 
baldi  had  resigned  as  member  for 
Paris  and  the  C6te  d'Or,  tried  to 
avoid  a  discussion  which  all  knew 
must  be  bitter ;  but  M.  Gr6vy,  the 
President,  decided  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  pronounce  on  tbe  validity 
or  nullity  of  this  special  election. 
A  number  of  orators  rose  to  speak ; 
Victor  Hugo  obtained  the  permis- 
sion to  ascend  the  tribune. 

France  (he  said)  has  gone  through  a  ter- 
rible trial,  whence  she  issues  bleeding  and 
vanquished.  France,  oppressed  in  the  sight 
of  all  Eurox)e,  met  with  cowardice  in  all 
IBurope.  None  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
rose  up  in  defence  of  France,  who  has  so 
often  espoused  their  causes.  Not  a  king 
Arose !  not  a  State !  none— one  man  alone 
excepted     (Interruption;  derisive  cheers 


from  the  Right,  applause  ftom  the  Left.) 
The  Powers  did  not  intervene,  but  a  man 
intervened,  and  that  man  was  a  Power. 
What  did  this  man  possess  ?  His  sword. 
(Hisses.)  This  swoid  had  emancipated  ono 
people,  it  might  save  another.  (Protests 
from  the  Right)  He  came,  he  fought  ('  He 
feigned  to  fight,'  from  the  Right ;  *  Ho 
fought  and  he  conquered,'  from  the  Loft) — 
I  do  not  wish  to  wound  anyone  ;  but  I 
state  the  simple  truth  when  1  declare  that 
(Garibaldi  was  the  only  general  who  fought 
for  France  and  was  not  conquered. 

Impossible  to  give  the  fsiintest 
description  of  the  scene  that  ensued. 
Howls,  hisses,  deputies  with  their 
fists  clenched  surrounded  tbe  speak- 
er. *  Withdraw  that  insult !  *  shout- 
ed Ducrot,  tbe  general  who  had 
sworn  to  return  to  Paris  a  victor  or 
a  corpse.  Tbe  President  insisted 
on  Victor  Hugo's  right  of  speech. 
•  Garibaldi,'  he  repeated,  *  is  the 
only  general  who  was  never  con- 
quered.' Here  a  conflict  seemed 
inevitable.  Then  Victor  Hugo, 
seeing  that  all  the  efforts  of  tbe 
President  were  vain  to  insure  him 
a  hearing,  descended  slowly  from 
the  tribune.  *  Three  weeks  since,' 
he  said,  'you  refnsed  to  listen  to 
Garibaldi ;  to-day  you  refuse  me  the 
right  of  speech.  It  suffices.  I  will 
go  where  I  shall  succeed  in  making 
myself  heard ; '  and  shaking  tbe  dust 
from  his  feet,  he  wrote  his  formal 
resignation  and  left  the  Assembly. 
None  of  tbe  outrages  hurled  at 
Garibaldi  shall  be  recorded  in  these 
pages ;  they  were  but  tbe  over- 
flowing of  the  bitter  cup  which  a 
despairing  people  was  called  upon 
to  drink.  They  could  not  and  did 
not  reach  Garibaldi.  He  who  bad 
offered  his  own  life,  the  lives  of  all 
his  sons,  of  officers  whom  he  loved 
with  a  flither's  love,  could  look  with 
sorrowful  pity  on  his  calumniators. 
One  more  proof  of  his  unrivalled 
magnanimity  he  offered  up  to 
France ;  perhaps  it  cost  it  more 
than  all  the  rest.  By  the  end  of 
the  war  his  troops,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  disoiplined  and  or- 
ganised. As  he  marched  them  out 
of  Dijon  his  army  was,  despite  its 
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heavy  losses,  in  a  state  to  under- 
take other  battles  and  march  to 
other  conquests,  and  his  Italians, 
when  thej  heard  that  there  was  no 
more  fighting  to  be  done  for  France, 
demanded  to  be  led  to  Nice,  and 
there  once  more  to  take  the  votes 
of  the  population. 

Can  a  donbt  arise  of  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Garibaldi 
refused  curtly,  even  sternly,  saving 
that  however  unjust  the  annexation 
had  been  it  was  not  the  time  for 
Italians  to  demand  a  guerdon  for 
their  proffered  services,  still  less  to 
create  embarrassments  to  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. 

Italy,  educated  by  Mazzini  in  the 
theory  of  duty  and  devotion,  to 
love  not  to  hate — taught  by  Gari- 
baldi to  translate  into  deeds  every 
chivalrous  sentiment  of  liberty — 
had  cancelled  the  two  names 
'  Rome  '  and  *  Mentana,'  writing  in 
their  st^ad  *  Autun,'  *  Dijon  ; '  and 
in  the  perfect  harmony  that  reigned 
between  the  franc- tireurs  (all  French 
though  commanded  by  Gtiribaldi's 
son)  and  the  Italian  legions,  in  the 
blood  that  mingled  so  freely,  even 
in  the  last  hour  of  victory,  in  the 
ashes  conmiingling  also  in  the  name- 
less graves  round  Dijon,  was  laid 


the  foundation  and  set  the  seal  of 
friendship  and  brotherhood  between 
the  two  nations,  who  can  surely 
never  stand  again  opposed  in  fra- 
tricidal war ! 

Under  the  eyes  of  the  invader 
the  citizens  of  Dijon  coined  a  medal 
in  honour  of  their  defenders.  Mi- 
chelet  thus  consigned  to  history  the 
episode  of  the  Graribaldians  in 
France. 

There  is  one  hero  in  Europe  x  I  do  not 
know  a  second  ;  all  his  life  is  a  legend,  and 
since  he  had  the  strongest  riMons  for  com- 
plaint against  France,  who  robbed  him  of 
his  native  town  of  Nice  ;  who  fired  on  him 
at  Aspromonte  and  at  Mentana ;  yon  will 
gaess  that  it  was  this  man  who  immolated 
himself  for  France!  and  with  what  mo- 
desty !  It  mattered  nothing  that  he  was 
placed  in  an  obscure  position,  one  that  was 
not  worthy  of  him.  Great  man !  My  one 
hero.  Always  superior  to  fortune.  How 
his  sublime  pyramid  heightens  and  greatens 
as  it  advances  towards  futurity  I 

Beautiful  is  the  story  of  those  nobl^ 
Italian  hearts  who  performed  such  prodi- 
gies to  follow  him !  Neither  the  ocean  nor 
the  horrors  of  the  Alps  in  mid-winter  could 
arrest  them.  And  what  a  winter!  The 
most  terrible  on  record.     .     .     . 

Who,  when  France  was  forsaken,  aban- 
doned by  all,  listening  only  to  the  heart's 
impulse,  sprang  forward  to  her  rescue  t 
Who  was  it? 

It  was  Italy. 

THE  END. 
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FREE    TRADE    IN    LAND. 
Bt  Francis  W.  Newman. 


THE  late  Mr.  Cobden  is  often 
qaoted,  as  having  said  that 
free  trade  in  land  would  produce 
in  England  a  beneficent  revolution 
far  beyond  that  which  free  trade 
in  goods  can  JEichieve.  In  the  same 
direction  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright  is  from  time  to  time  reported 
to  speak;  indeed,  if  we  have  his 
words  accurately,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this  way  ho  evades  without 
rejecting  the  rising  claim  that  small 
freeholds  shall  be  attainable,  and 
that  tenant  farmers  shall  cultivate 
in  security.  The  phrase  *free 
trade '  is,  in  recent  years,  captivat- 
ing, and  may  be  used  with  plausi- 
bility even  where  it  is  quite  out  of 
place,  as  free  trade  in  intoxicat- 
ing drink,  free  trade  in  opium, 
free  trade  in  slaves.  The  thought- 
less mass  of  our  countrymen 
echo  to  a  cry  once  made  popu- 
lar, and  are  easily  carried  into 
the  belief  that,  universally^  free 
trade  is  a  good  thing;  indeed, 
they  have  forgotten,  or  have  never 
heard,  that  Mr.  Cobden  himself  on 
many  occasions  defined  that  with 
him  free  trade  meant  the  absence 
of  differential  duties;  that  is,  he 
claimed  that  no  difference  of  duty 
should  be  made,  such  as  gpives  to 
one  seller  an  advantage  over  another 
seller.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  insisting  either  that 
everyone  should  be  allowed  to  sell, 
or  that,  be  the  article  what  it  may, 
it  ought  to  be  saleable,  and  tenable, 
to  any  amount  whatever.  No  one 
who  calls  out  for  free  trade  in 
land  means  hereby  to  deprecate  the 
giving  to  one  seller  of  land  an  ad- 
vantage over  another  seller;  just 
as  in  claiming  free  trade  in  corn, 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  a  British 
farmer  artificial  advanti^e  over  an 
American  or  Russian  farmer  was 


denied.  A  few  voices  of  economists 
(so  called)  are  raised  in  favonr  of 
abolishing  licenses  and  permitting 
indiscriminate  sale  of  intoxicating 
drink:  this  too  they  try  to  recom- 
mend by  calling  it  *free  trade,' 
as  if  assuming  that  all  articles  are 
alike  fit  objects  of  unrestricted  sale, 
and  aa  if  danger  from  an  article 
oaght  to  be  nothing  to  the  law.  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Cobden  applied 
the  phrase  to  land,  intending  to 
embrace  three  things  :  Abolition  of 
the  law  of  entail ;  public  registra- 
tion of  sales,  mortgages,  and  settle- 
ments ;  and  such  St  simplification  of 
the  law  as  shall  make  conveyance 
easy. 

As  soon  as  the  first  Reform  Mi- 
nistry entered  its  career  in  1833,  a 
wide  expectation  was  diffused  that 
a  systematic  registration  of  estates 
and  of  all  the  burdens  upon  them 
would  be  made  compulsory.  The 
Whigs  or  Whig-Radicals  of  Henry 
Brougham's  fraternity  had  for  many 
years  urged  the  great  importance 
of  such  a  measure;  but  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham  himself  had 
plenty  to  do  in  clearing  off  the 
arrears  in  his  own  court ;  and  after 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  he  no 
longer  applied  his  great  talents  to 
legal  reform.  Meanwhile,  the  ob- 
stinate nnwillingness  of  the  holders 
of  landed  estates  to  set  before  the 
public  eye  all  their  settlements  and 
mortgages  (to  say  nothing  of  timid- 
ity to  reveal  possible  legal  weak- 
ness in  titles)  was  an  obstacle  too 
great  to  overcome.  The  legal  pos- 
session of  land  is  coveted  as  an 
instrument  of  power  and  as  a  public 
ostentation  of  dignity.  No  peer  or 
squire  whose  estate  yields  to  Lis 
disposal  only  half  of  its  actual  rents 
is  willing  to  let  the  public  know 
that  he  is  but  a  half -owner.     Thus 
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we  are  no  nearer  to  a  general  regis- 
tration and  frank  publicity  than 
we  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  with- 
out such  publicity  every  sale  of  an 
estate  requires  a  careful  and  ex- 
pensive legal  inquiry  into  its  title, 
so  that  rapid  cheap  transference  to 
a  new  owner  is  impossible.  Nor 
does  any  symptom  appear  that  the 
time  is  at  all  riper  for  abolition 
of  entail.  Thus,  if  free  trade  in 
land  is  interpreted  as  above,  to 
imply  just  such  change  of  the  law 
as  is  necessary  and  suflBcieut  for 
cheap  and  rapid  sale  ;  then  in  mere 
talking  for  free  trade  in  land  a 
politician  displays  his  onward  zeal 
very  cheaply ;  hence,  if  he  try  to 
put  the  phrase  forward  as  a  substi- 
tute for  small  independent  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  exists  in  France, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
nay,  Italy,  Spain,  he  either  deceives 
himself  or  is  nob  quite  honest. 

Several  facts  connected  with  our 
existing  state  of  land-laws  do  not 
receive  adequate  consideration.  Ex- 
perienced land-agents  declare  that 
every  year  a  vast  quantity  of  land 
is  actually  sold;  that  in  most 
counties  it  is  at  any  time  possible 
to  buy  considerable  estates :  that 
there  is  no  absolute  block  to  trans- 
ference felt,  even  from  the  numer- 
ous entails ;  that  legal  expenses 
fall  chiefly  on  the  seller,  since  the 
buyer  counts  these  expenses  as  part 
of  the  price  which  he  will  have  to 
pay.  On  this  account  the  advocates 
of  registration  have  long  argued 
with  the  landowners  that  registra- 
tion is  in  their  interest,  that  it  will 
be  ci  homis  to  them,  for  it  will 
undoubtedly  increase  the  selling 
price  of  their  estates.  It  may  be 
unkind  to  grudge  to  them  this 
appreciation ;  but  the  argument,  if 
sound,  tends  to  show  that  the 
general  public  has  not  by  any  means 
so  much  interest  in  sweeping  away 
the  legal  expenses  of  sale  as  the 
Whig- Radical  reformers  have  been 
accustomed  to  assure  us  :  it  might 
even  increase  the  obstacle  to  Sto,te 
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purchases  of  the  soil.  On  the 
other  side,  the  landlord's  property, 
where  it  has  been  held  by  one  family 
for  a  century  or  two,  has  immensely 
increased  in  selling  value,  even 
without  effort  or  expense  to  the 
successive  holders.  Landlords  as 
a  class  cannot  be  said  to  deserve  an 
effort  from  national  reformers  to 
hoist  up  yet  higher  the  market 
value  of  their  estates  ;  nor  do  they 
deserve  pity  as  victims  impoverished 
by  the  complexity  of  law.  It  is 
true  that  no  poor  man  can  now 
count  on  buying  a  small  freehold 
for  cultivation ;  but  neither  would 
any  such  free  trade  in  land  as 
either  Mr.  Cobden  or  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bright  have  propounded 
visibly  aid  poor  men  to  this  object, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  attained 
without  diflSculty  under  our  existing 
law,  where  men  combine  to  effect 
it.  This  is  seen  in  the  building 
societies :  it  is  seen  also  in  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  estate  and  other 
similar  unions.  If  a  rich  society 
choose  to  buy  an  estate,  it  can  buy 
it;  if  it  choose  to  carve  out  small 
freeholds  and  sell  them,  it  can  do 
this  also,  and  remunerate  itself. 
Nay,  a  new  and  extremely  weak 
Land  Union,  which  has  its  centre 
in  Leamington  (a  branch  which  has 
broken  off,  forswearing  strikes  and 
politics  J  from  the  Union  known  as 
that  of  Joseph  Arch),  already,  by 
means  of  twopence  a  week  con- 
tributed by  labourers,  or  rather,  by 
three-halfpence  out  of  the  twopence, 
has  begun  the  purchase  of  estates, 
and  establishing  upon  them,  not 
indeed  freeholders,  but  copyholders 
(as  perhaps  lawyers  will  call  them),, 
tenants  secure  of  their  position 
while  they  pay  a  fixed  rent.  The 
same  thing  could  be  done  all  over 
the  country,  if  intelligent  aid  to 
conduct  such  societies  were  given 
by  men  who  see  the  great  im- 
portance of  every  cultivator  having 
an  interest  in  the  crop  and  security 
against  rise  of  rent  or  ejection. 
"Easj   and   cheap    transference    of 
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land  may  be  a  good  thing ;  bat  it 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  marrying 
the  land  to  the  labourer,  nor  would 
it  by  itself   tend  to   that  object. 
The   two  objects  are  so  different, 
that  to  confound  them  involves  us 
in  gross  fallacy.     But  that  is  not 
all.     Against  any  professed  Liberal 
politician,  who  shirks  the  claim  to 
establish    a    movement    for    small 
freeholds,   by  replying,    *  Yes,     he 
goes  so  far  towards  it  as  to  desire 
free  trade  in   land,'   a  sharper  re- 
tort may  be  needed  ;  namely,  that 
the  trade  in  land  has  long  been  far 
too  free  for  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion.    It  would  be  unequitable  to- 
wards  what   has  been    called   the 
Manchester  School,  to  charge  pecu- 
liarly upon  it  an  evil  doctrine,  for 
which  perhaps  all  the  traders  in  all 
our    towns    are    responsible,    and 
many  too  of  our  professed  econo- 
mists-;   the   doctrine,  that    landed 
property  ought  to  be  put   by  the 
State  on  the  same  footing  as  move- 
able property ;    that   they  are  the 
same  in  nature,  and  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  only  the  same  restrictions. 
The  Manchester  leaders  never  came 
forward  with  any  measure  for  the 
land,  and  therefore  perhaps  never 
committed  themselves  to  any  philo- 
sophy on  the  subject ;  nevertheless, 
their  general  talk  was  always  against 
*  the   feudal '   system,  against  con- 
necting landed  possession  with  poli- 
tical duties  and  privileges,  against 
everything  which  would  limit  and 
restrict   ownership  ;  and,  as  far  as 
one  may  speak  in  the  rough,  they 
rather  assumed  than  asserted  that 
an  acre  of  land   is  property  the 
same  in  kind  as  a  ton  of  iron  or 
copper.      Certainly  no   outcry  has 
been  raised  by  this  school  against 
an  unlimited  possession  of  land  by 
individuals;   nor  has  it  ever  sug- 
gested how  the    abuse  of   power 
hence  resulting  can  be  prevented 
by  law.     If  we  permit  one  man  to 
hold  as  his  own  an  entire  county, 
how  is  he    to    be  hindered  from 
emptying  it  of  human  population, 


if  he  prefer  sheep  or  deer  to  men  ? 
How  is  he  to  be  compelled  to  allow 
sites  for  Dissenters'  chapels,  if  he 
permit  the  residence  of  such  beings 
on  soil  of  which  he  accounts  him- 
self owner  ?     The  evil  begins  at  an 
earlier   stage ;    it  lias   deeper ;    no 
such  extent  of  possession  ought  to 
be  legal ;  no  possession  ought  to  be 
called  ouniership,  least  of  all  that  of 
one  who  does  not  cultivate.     Trade 
in  land  has  been  *  free '  enough  to 
allow  rich  men  to  buy  out  the  vast 
majority  of  petty  agricultural  free- 
holders,  not  in  Cumberland   only, 
where  the   little  proprietors  called 
statesmen  have  been  most  recently 
bought  out :  but,  from  the  inquiries 
made  into  parish  documents   else- 
where— as  in   Devonshire — it    has 
appeared  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  far  more  of  small  rural 
freeholds  than  now.     If  we  r^ret 
the   fact,   we   ought  to   remember 
how  it  has  been    brought  about. 
The    petty   proprietors    have    not 
been   driven  out  by   armed   force. 
No  feudal  lord  ejected  them.     Mer- 
chandise, not  conquest,  has   exter- 
minated them.      The  fancy  prices 
offered  have  been  too  great  a  temp- 
tation to   some ;  others  who  have 
been  careless,  or  drunken,  or  unfor- 
tunate,  have    been    persuaded  or 
compelled  to  sell ;  and  the  landlord, 
ever  eager  to  enlarge  the   area  of 
his  domain,  has  seized  the  critical 
moment  to  buy.     Merchant  princes 
from  the  towns  have  invested  their 
wealth  in  the  land.     The   process 
has  gone  on  more  or  less  actively 
for   two    centuries,  in    proportion 
as  mercantile   and  manufacturing 
wealth  accumulated,  by  which  also 
the    minerals    and    quarnes     and 
farmer's    produce    became    appre- 
ciated,  to    the    landlord's  benefit. 
Free  trade  is  no  remedy  for  this 
disease.     There  is  only  one  remedy, 
namely,  to  limit  by  law  the  magni- 
tude of  estates.  This  is  in  some  sense 
a  measure  opposed  to  free  trade  in 
land,  for  it  rorbids  further  purchase 
to  one  who  has  already  reached 
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tho  legal  limit ;  and  the  fact  is,  to 
imagine  that  a  trade  in  land  ought 
to  be  free  is  a  fundamental  delu- 
sion, and  a  very  mischievous  one, 
whether  supported  by  writers  who 
call  themselves  economists,  or  by 
politicians  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,  who  sympathise  in  the  am- 
bitious cravings  of  merchants  to 
become  landed  aristocrats.  Even 
movable  products  are  not  allowed 
to  be  fit  objects  of  free  trade  when 
they  are  strictly  necessaries  of  life, 
and  accidentally  limited  in  amount. 
In  a  town  whose  supplies  of  food,  of 
water,  or  of  fuel  are  cut  off  by  an 
enemy,  the  stores  of  grain  and  of  coal, 
the  wells  of  water,  are  seized  and 
husbanded  by  the  Government.  The 
previous  owners  may  be  paid  by 
some  rule  imposed  from  above ;  but 
no  private  citizen  is  allowed  to 
waste  or  sell  at  famine  price,  or 
appropriate  to  himself,  without 
limit,  necessary  food  or  water.  No 
freedom  of  trade  is  imaginable  in 
such  articles  while  deficiency  con- 
tinues. These  cases,  though  transi- 
tory and  exceptional,  are  very  in- 
structive, and  apply  a  fortiori  to 
the  possession  of  land,  which  is  at 
all  times  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
nearly  everywhere  sensibly  cramped 
and  pinched.  Among  ourselves 
there  is  indisputably  a  chronic 
dearth  of  it.  If  in  a  besieged  town, 
where  water  and  grain  i-an  short, 
no  rich  man  would  be  allowed  to 
buy  either  article  at  his  own  will 
for  luxury  or  waste,  as  water  to 
cherish  his  flower-garden,  or  wheat 
to  feed  his  pigs  and  peacocks;  at 
no  time  is  there  visible  rightfulness, 
or  plausible  reason,  in  his  buying 
100,000  acres  of  land.  Even  if  so 
large  estates  did  not  enable  him  to 
play  tho  tyrant  at  his  will  without 
any  breach  of  the  law,  the  mere 
fact  that  so  many  persons  desire 
this  very  scarce  article,  land,  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  enacting  a  limit  to 
possessions.  Recent  times  abun- 
dantly contrast  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  small  freeholds,  and  the 


evil  of  allowing  private  tenures  to 
be  widely  extended.  Even  the 
United  States  already  begin  to  com- 
plain of  land-engrossers. 

The  '  feudal '  lordship,  against 
which  our  would-be  reformers  in  the 
mercantile  ranks  so  often  declaim, 
was,  in  comparison,  a  righteous  and 
reasonable  institution.  The  lord 
was  not  a  private  person ;  he  was  a 
public  officer,  with  well-defined 
duties  and  limited  remuneration. 
The  higher  lords,  the  barons,  had 
the  status  and  responsibilities  of  a 
prince.  Their  power  was  often  too 
great  for  the  law  to  control;  but 
this  was  still  truer  of  the  king  than 
of  the  baron;  and  no  learned  his- 
torian will  question  that  barons  and 
baronets  are  quite  as  necessary  ae 
kings  in  the  ordinary  transition  of 
human  communities  from  barbarism 
to  well-regulated  and  equal  free- 
dom. The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
huge  private  estates  in  land.  They 
are  not  a  bridge  for  transition 
from  a  ruder  to  a  better  state  of 
mankind.  They  are,  in  the  first 
stage,  as  with  us,  and  as  with  the 
old  Romans,  the  evil  legacy  of  con- 
quest. The  victorious  and  domi- 
nant caste  contrives  to  clutch  out 
of  the  territory  publicly  conquered 
great  masses  of  land  as  private 
property  ;  public  it  may  long  be  in 
name,  but  by  mutual  connivance 
and  cunning  law  it  is  made  vir- 
tually private ;  and  perhaps  in  a 
second  stage,  *free  trade'  in  it 
being  permitted,  it  passes  by  pur- 
chase to  men  who  have  been  en- 
riched by  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures, or  by  other  accidents.  The 
purchasers,  just  as  planters  who 
have  bought  slaves,  regard  their 
rights  as  indisputable  because  they 
have  paid  for  them ;  and,  just  as 
little  as  slave  owners,  are  likely 
to  study  whether  the  article  they 
have  bought  is  a  fit  one  for  free 
trade.  Moreover,  it  is  not  too 
bold  to  say  that,  as  a  general 
result  from  history,  vast  private 
estates  are  pernicious  in  every  coun- 
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try  which  permits  them.     It   was 
notorious  to  the  Romans  under  the 
early  emperors  how  ruinons   they 
had  been    to    Italy.      There  they 
wrought  out,  among  other  evils,  by 
a  process  very  different  from  ours 
in    Scottish   counties   and   islands, 
the     same     result — emptiness     of 
population  and  extinction  of  agri- 
culture.    Among  them  it  was  com- 
plicated with  conscription  for  the 
army,    and    consequent   preference 
for  slaves  who  were  exempt   from 
conscription  ;  with  us,    the  motive 
for    unpeopling    estates    is    baser, 
whether  calculations  of  rent  or  love 
of  *  sport  *  be  that  which  has  pre- 
dominated.    But,  one  might  think, 
the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  a 
private    possessor    has    emptied   a 
wide  tract  of  its  human  inhabitants 
would  suffice  to  move  indignation 
against    the    state    of    law    which 
makes  such  a  thing  legal  and  pos- 
sible.    While  it  is  legal,  our  indig- 
nation ought  to  be  directed  much 
more  against  the  law  than  against 
the  proprietor  who  has  done  as  he 
pleases  with    that  which   the  law 
pronounces  to  be  his  own.     To  our 
greatness  and  security  as  a  nation, 
a    large   population    is    eminently 
conducive ;    to    our    comfort    and 
happiness,    our     safety,    and    our 
mental     progress,     abundant    and 
cheap  food  raised  from  our  own  soil 
is  of  first-rate  importance.  In  these 
matters  the  aim  and  the  results  of 
that    *  feudal  *    system    which   our 
commercial  reformers  see  only  on 
its  worse  side,  sliow  a  favourable 
contrast  to  that  which  our  commer- 
cial landlords  have  managred  to  es- 
tablish.     If  any  deed  of  a  baron  to 
the  tenants    of  his  barony  would 
have  seemed  an  affront  and  an  in- 
jury to  a  feudal  monarch,  it  would 
have  been  the  replacing  of  a  rustic 
population  by  sheep  and  deer.     It 
would  not  avail   to  say  that  they 
were    housed    somewhere     in    the 
towns,    where  they   quickly    cease 
to    be    a    military   reserve.      Our 
Plan  ta  genets     could     not      quote 


Horace ;  but  they  bad  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  rusticorum  mascula 
militum  jjroles.  At  that  time,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  need  for  the 
king  to  insist  that  the  baronial  con- 
tingent to  the  king's  army  should 
be  maintained  in  full  strength  ;  for 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  baron,  as 
well  as  of  the  country.  But  aft^r 
the  first  Tudor  king  adopted  the 
policy  of  distrusting  baronial  re- 
tainers, and  trusting  to  a  full 
treasury,  the  barons  improved  the 
lesson  iiito  putting  off  their  mili- 
tary character  and  assuming  that  of 
tradesmen^  whose  principal  object 
was  rent.  In  order  to  gain  by  ex- 
porting wool,  they  before  long  made 
war  on  agriculture,  turning  crops 
into  pasture,  and  ejecting  tenants 
to  make  large  sheep  farms. 

This  was  not  the  feudal  system, 
but    its   break-up    and   overthrow. 
Hence  chronic  pauperism,  the  dis- 
grace   and     misery     of    England ; 
hence    the    multitude    of    *  sturdy 
beggars,'    and   Poor   Laws,    which 
were  established,  not  from  humanity 
and   mercy,  but   as    a   measure   of 
police,  in  fact  as  a  buttress  of  tlie 
new  system,  to  save  the  landlords 
from  the  despair  of  strong- bodied 
papers.      Through   the  energy  of 
mercantile  wealth  steadily  increas- 
ing     under     Elizabeth,     England 
somehow      emerged      from     these 
evils,   and    developed    a    vigorous 
yeomanry ;     yet      pauperism     has 
never  ceased;  the  towns  have  re- 
mained    sinks    into    which    rural 
misery  drains.     After  the  estates  of 
the  greater  nobles  had  been  generally 
broken  in  pieces,   the  *  free  trade ' 
in  land  which  practically  existed, 
built  up  anew  vast  landed  posses- 
sions,   but   this   time   without   the 
ancient  restrictions  and  safeguards. 
In  the  older  system  the  rent  was 
determined  by  custom.     Tlie  feudal 
baron  was  lord,  that  is  chief,  but  he 
was  not  ovner  of  the  soil ;  others 
had  rights  in  it  as  well  as  he.      In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  so, 
and  must  be  so,  whatever  may  be 
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eoacted  to  the  contrarj  by  a  Par- 
liament of  landlords,  and  whatever 
the    interpretation    of  lawyers  or 
judges  ;  so  long  as  men  have  to  live 
on  the  earth,  and  not  in  mid-air.    If 
one  landlord  have  a  right  to  empty 
his    estates,   all   have    the    right; 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
we  live  simply  at  their  mercy.     To 
put  it  otherwise — the  baron's  rights 
were  only  derived  from  the  king ; 
and  the  king  has  no  right  to  drive 
the  population  into  the  sea.     Our 
roads  are  called  the  king's  high- 
way, because  the  king  has  the  duty 
of  protecting   them;    in  the  same 
sense    were   barren    hills   and  sea 
beaches  the  baron's  manor.     These 
were  no  more  regarded  as  property 
than  were  the  high  roads ;  and  as 
the  kiug  was  not,  in  any  pecuniary 
seuse,  the  owner  of  the  roads,  neither 
was  the  baron  owner  of  the  wilder- 
ness.     He  had  duties  upon  it,  but 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  him.  Definite  payments, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  were 
awarded  to  him  by  custom,  just  as 
taxes  to  the  king:  and  while   he 
performed    high  political   services 
for  his  dignity  and  his  establish- 
ments, all  was  reasonable  in  prin- 
ciple, and  natural.     But  that  form 
of  land  tenure  which  displaced  the 
feudal  system  is  neither  reasonable 
nor  natural,    but  highly  artificial, 
though  custom    blinds  us  to  this. 
That  a  man  should  possess  so  much 
land  as  he  can  personally  cultivate, 
and  that  he  should  be  continued  in 
possession  of  the  same  land,  unless 
it  be  specially  needed  by  the  com- 
munity, is  natural.     Again,  that  he 
should  pay  quit  rent  for  the  use  of 
a  house  or  other  buildings,  and  for 
capital  sunk  on  the  estate  by  a  pre- 
decessor, also  that  ho  should  pay 
tax  to  the  State  for  defending  him 
in     his     possession,    is     certainly 
natural.      We  may  add,  that  if  a 
capitalist  can  superintend  cultiva- 
tion, and  employ  labourers  who  are 
too  indigent  to  stock  farms  and  to 
wait  for  sales,  this  too,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  is  reasonable. 


But  that  a  man  shonld  be  able  to 
buy  up  large  tracts  of  land,  and  make 
himself  the  owner  of  them — to  keep 
them  in  or  out  of  culture  as  he 
pleases,  to  permit  or  forbid  resi- 
dence, to  close  or  open  roads,  to 
dictate  where  houses  may  be  built, 
or,  if  he  please,  forbid  the  build- 
ing— this  IS  no  natural  right,  but  is 
an  artificial  creation  of  arbitrary 
law,  law  made  by  legislators  for 
their  personal  convenience,  for  their 
aggrandisement  or  enrichment, 
certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation. 

In  a  thinly  peopled  country,  and 
barbarous  time,  vast  estates  cannot, 
and  do  not,  remain  private ;  but 
the  chief  becomes  a  public  cha- 
racter, and  holds  land  as  a  kiug 
holds  it,  namely,  as  representiug 
his  clan,  his  nation.  This  may 
be  despised  and  deprecated  as 
feudal,  but  it  is  far  more  reasonable 
than  the  commercial  idea,  which 
assimilates  land  to  movable  pro- 
perty, transferable  to  any  amount 
to  anyone  rich  enough  to  buy.  Our 
law  never  has  admitted  that  move- 
ables and  land  stand  on  the  same 
footing,  or  ought  to  be  treated 
alike,  though  unceasing  efforts  have 
been  made,  and  with  no  small  suc- 
cess, to  break  down  the  barrier  be- 
tween articles  differing  in  essence, 
and  to  hoodwink  the  public  into 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  righteous 
thing  for  landZord^  legislators  to 
turn  themselves  into  landoumerf. 
The  result  has  enabled  the  landlords 
not  only  to  absorb  those  gains  of 
the  farmers  which  ought  to  have 
enriched  the  labourers,  but  also  to 
plunder  the  State  of  those  public 
treasures  which  lie  beneath  the  soil. 
Under  feudality,  of  course  the  chief 
of  a  district,  or  of  a  clan,  had  a 
right  to  use  alike  fuel  from  the 
copses,  timber  from  the  forests, 
stone  from  the  quarries,  or  gravel 
from  the  sea  beekch,  for  his  own 
convenience  and  necessity ;  and 
where  such  material  was  abundant, 
the  whole  resident  population  en- 
joyed   some     proportionate     rigb. 
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over  it,  such  as  over  the  common 
pastures.  But  no  king,  in  granting 
a  barony,  intended  to  give  into  the 
ownership  of  the  baron  the  quarries 
and  minerals  as  merchandise  for  his 
enrichment.  That  he  should  use 
what  he  needed  was  understood 
without  any  compact ;  but  that  the 
baron  should  become  virtually  a 
timber  merchant,  a  coal  owner,  a 
dealer  in  stone,  lime,  and  gravel, 
was  not  imagined  by  anyone.  At 
most  he  could  claim  enough  for  his 
private  needs ;  any  surplus  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  State,  i.e.  to 
the  public  service,  whether  local  or 
central.  In  fact,  the  baron  had  to 
maintain  a  judge's  court,  and  an 
effective  police,  with  customary 
payments  to  the  king  analogous  to 
tribute.  Since  our  legislators  long 
since  voted  themselves  free  from 
nearly  every  feudal  duty,  and  con- 
verted the  minerals  and  forests  into 
stricfcly  private  property,  we  cannot 
now  redress  the  injustices  of  the 
past  without  inflicting  what  would 
be  felt  as  new  injustice ;  but  it  is 
not  therefore  right  to  treat  as  the 
normal  and  natural  system  of  man- 
kind that  which  is  a  perverse  and 
pernicious  usurpation  peculiarly 
English,  and  to  acquiesce  in  it  as 
perpetual.  This  is,  in  effect,  that 
to  which  the  outcry  for  *  free  trade 
in  land '  would  lead  us  blindfold. 
By  confounding  special  rights  in 
land  with  rownership  of  land,  it 
tends  to  inculcate  the  false  idea 
that  we  may  not  impose  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  land  unless  we  are 
willing  to  impose  the  same  on  the 
sale  of  movable  property  in  which 
ownership  is  complete. 

It  will  not  here  be  maintained 
that  any  positive  limit  ought  to  be 
set  by  law  to  the  amount  of  private 
wealth  in  movables.  There  have 
been  constitutions,  as  that  of  ancient 
Sparta,  which  went  far  beyond  this 
enactment ;  but  what  we  know  of 
such  eccentric  states  does  not  at  all 
entice  us  to  imitation.  Great  con- 
trasts of  wealth  and  poverty  in  the 


same  community,  no  doubt,  shock 
the  moral  sense ;  and  where  there  is 
a  yawning  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  with  no  uniting  middle 
class,  we  may  be  sure  beforehand 
that  the  fact  denotes  unjust  law. 
Not  always  so,  when  there  is  a  vast 
intermediate  body  enjoying  moderate 
wealth.  Unjust  law  and  prevalent 
vice  may  then  conspire  to  pauperise 
a  great  mass ;  still  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  any  remedy  will  be  brought  by 
setting  a  limit  to  private  fortunes 
in  movable  wealth,  nor  does  any 
principle  show  itself  which  should 
guide  us  to  a  reasonable  upper  limit. 
Bat  whatever  one  may  judge  on 
this  subject,  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  affect  the  argument 
concerning  land  or  water.  No  in- 
dustry, no  cleverness,  can  multiply 
the  area  of  these.  In  their  own 
nature*they  are  public,  and  are  made 
private  by  special  law  only :  and 
when  one  person  gets  so  much  of 
them  as  to  inconvenience  and 
damage  the  community,  it  is  obvious 
that  law  ought  to  discourage  ac- 
cumulation. To  enact  a  maximum  for 
private  estates  is  far  more  reasonable 
than  to  promote  *  free  trade '  in  land. 
In  every  transference  of  estates 
among  ourselves  the  law  ought  to 
aim  steadily  at  breaking  up  huge 
estates,  and  to  hinder  their  forma- 
tion in  the  future  by  direct  prohibi- 
tion. To  forbid  entails,  may  be  very 
wise  for  other  reasons  also  ;  but  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  movement  which 
may  be  desired  in  this  matter. 

Yet  another  consideration  is  here 
involved.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  artisans  of  England,  when 
the  topic  of  land-tenure  is  brought 
before  them,  cry  out  for  '  national- 
isation' of  the  land.  One  who 
thinks  freely  soon  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  in  a  really  good  and  just 
state  of  law  the  vast  gains  which 
under  the  disguise  of  rent  fall 
unearned  into  the  hands  of  English 
landlords  ought  to  constitute  (with 
necessary  deductions  for  collecting) 
a  State  revenue,  and  be  spent  on  the 
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nation  for  universal  benefit.  In 
some  stages  of  national  life  this 
absorption  of  rent  by  the  State 
would  make  the  holders  of  rule 
despotic;  so  that  for  political 
reasons  a  vast  economic  sacrifice 
may  be  advisable  to  uphold  an 
aristocracy  against  a  king.  There 
is  little  danger  of  this  to  ns  now. 
John  Stuart  Mill  conceded  that 
in  principle  the  aspiration  for 
*  nationalising'  the  land  was  correct ; 
but  he  understood,  what  the  artisans 
generally  do  not,  that  stupendous 
expense  and  prodigious  jobbery 
would  follow  any  successful  effort 
for  immediately  attaining  their 
object.  Therefore  he  confined  his 
aim  to  intercepting  for  the  Govern- 
ment any  further  *  unearned  incre- 
ment '  of  rent ;  which  some  political 
economists  allecfe  to  be  distin- 
guishable — very  difficult  as  the 
distinction  seems  to  the  present 
writer;  nay,  his  impulse  is  to  call 
it  impossible.  Not  to  press  further 
this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mill,  we  may 
yet  urge  that  the  land  actually 
public  (the  Crown  estates)  ought  to 
bear  good  rents  for  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  the  area  of  public  land 
ought  to  be  sedulously  and  constantly 
increased.  The  history  of  the  Crown 
estates  is  as  scandalous  on  the  side 
of  the  kings  and  their  ministers,  as 
is  the  history  of  rent  and  feudal 
duties  on  the  side  of  the  nobility 
and  squires.  King  after  king  either 
sold  Crown  estates  or  gave  them 
away  to  favourites — each  deed 
being  unlawful  and  liable  to  be  in- 
validated. I  have  read  (perhaps 
in  Sharon  Turner)  that  Richard  III. 
after  selling  a  Crown  estate  and 
spending  the  purchase-money,  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  estate  on 
the  ground  that  the  sale  had  been 
illegal.  Without  pressing  any 
details  or  trusting  to  historical 
nncertainties,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  existing  Grown  estates  are  but 
a  fraction  of  those  which  once  sus- 
tained the  chief  burdens  of  ordinary 
government,  and  that   what  now 


remain  by  no  means  conduce  to  the 
interests  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
full  supply  of    the  markets   com- 
mensurately  with  their  value  and 
extent.     When     royal    parks,     as 
those  of  the  metropolis,  are  made 
beautiful  and    convenient    to    the 
public,  for  this  we  may  be  grateful, 
and  confess  that  it  is  a    step  in 
the  right   direction ;   yet  we  can- 
not admit  that  beauty  and  pleasure 
are  alone  to  be  the  benefit  which 
Crown  estates  yield.     As    of  old,. 
they  ought  to  yield  solid  rent  and? 
aid  the   public    revenue.     This   is 
no  place  for  details.    No  definite 
Crown  estate  will  be  pointed  at. 
It  suffices  to  insist  that  what  the 
Indian   Government   can    do,    the 
Government   of    England  can    do 
when  it  has  a  will  for  doing  it. 
The  Indian  revenue   in  the  Dek- 
han    is   chiefly  derived  from  rent 
paid   by  small  cultivators:  equally 
then  the  British  revenue  might  be 
much  aided  by  similar  rents.     To 
scold  at   small  cultivators  as   in- 
expedient,  with    the    example    of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
before  us,  might  have  seemed  im. 
possible ;  yet,  between  the  times  of 
Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill,. 
English  economists  (wonderful  t<y- 
say  !)  adopted  this  tone  ;  and  many 
English  talkers,   who  fancy    they 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  political!^ 
economy,    seem   to    have    learned 
nothing  about  peasant  proprietors 
from   J.     S.   Mill    and    Thornton. 
But  of  late  the  prevalent  objection 
made  to   small    freeholds  is  of   a 
different  kind.     It  is  admitted  that 
they  make  the  cultivator  very  in- 
dustrious, that  they  supply  a  market 
excellently,  that    they  conduce  to 
political  stability  by  giving  to  the 
stalwart  millions   *  a  stake  in  the 
country ; '  but  it  is  argued  that  it 
is  useless  to  introduce  the  system, 
for  it  will  not  stand ;   the  rich  will 
buy  out  the  little  proprietors  again 
as  in  the  past :  in  Fiunce  the  sys- 
tem   stanas    only    by    the    severe 
restrictions    of   law,   which    force 
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the  peasant  to  leave  his  land  equally 
to  his  children,  thus  forbidding  its 
free    sale.     In    other    words,    the 
objector  makes  an  axiom   of  free 
trade  in  land,  censures  the  French 
law  for  trampling  the  axiom  under 
foot,   yet  virtually    confesses    that 
the    desired    object    is    gained   in 
France.     Notorious  fact  shows  that 
the  peasantry  have  there  been  im- 
measurably benefited  by  the  small 
culture  ;   and  how  much  they  raise 
for  export  after  feeding  themselves, 
our  markets  attest.     A  century  ago 
a   smaller   population    was    simply 
starved.     In  nearly  a  hundred  years 
the    rural  prosperity  has  gone   on 
improving    in     spite     of     political 
catastrophes   and   distressing    con- 
scription ;  nor  has  subdivision  been 
carried  to  the  ruinous  extreme  pre- 
dicted.    It    is    really   too    late    to 
declaim  against  peasant  proprietors ; 
one  who  does  so  is  an  anachronism, 
he  condemns  himself  as  unable  to 
learn  with  the  age.     The  objection 
recited  above  does  but  circnitously 
show   that  the  law    must  in    sutne 
way  (not  necessarily  in  the  French 
way)   counteract  the  eflbrts  of  the 
rich   to    buy   out  the  independent 
teimnts,  and,  in  so  far,  must  forbid 
free  trade  in  the  land.     Now  against 
Crown  estates   divided   into   small 
farms   the   objection    falls    to    the 
ground  of  itself.    The  tenants  would 
not   be    freeholders,   but    at    most 
copyholders,  paying  b,  fixed  quit  rent 
to   the    State.     No    one    of    them 
would  be  able  to  put  another  person 
in  his  place  without  leave  from  the 
presiding  public  officer,  and  in  no 
case  is  it  likely  that  a  rich  man  who 
did  not  mean  to  cultivate  in  person 
would  desire  to   buy  a   tenure  so 
circumscribed,  or  would  be  accept- 
Able  to  the  Crown  as  a  tenant.     No 
doubt    a    delicate     question     here 
underlies,  which  shall  not  be   dis- 
sembled.    In     order    to    stimulate 
diligence  the  cultivator  must  have 
security  that  any  jpermaiient  value 
which  he  adds  to  the  estate  shall  be 
his  own :  a  topic  peculiarly  pressing 


if  his  soil  is  naturally  bad,  or  if  he 
plant  fruit  trees,  erect  walls  and 
buildings,  or  make  drains.  When 
he  falls  sick  or  grows  old,  and  is 
incapacitated  for  culture,  is  lie  not 
entitled  to  some  payment  from  an 
incoming  tenant?  May  he  not 
prospectively  bequeath  this  payment 
as  tenant  right  ?  The  obvious 
reply  is,  Ye^f.  If  he  wish  to  put 
his  son  into  his  place,  and  his  son 
have  no  disqualification,  the  case  is 
simplified ;  for  father  and  son  then 
make  an  amicable  arrangement.  If 
a  stranger  succeeds,  the  estimate  of 
payment  might  be  guided  by  com- 
paring the  estate  in  question  with 
the  least  advanced  among  these 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
award  made  by  a  jury  of  these  little 
tenants  would  probably  satisfy  the 
general  conscience.  Since  the  State 
ought  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
winning  hack  the  public  tennre  of 
the  soil  which  has  been  profligately 
yielded  up,  no  private  trade  at  all, 
much  less  free  trade,  would  take 
place  in  the  Crown  estates.  A 
purchaser  could  purchase  nothing 
but  the  right  to  cultivate  and  dwell 
on  the  property,  and  this  onlj  by 
consent  of  a  public  officer. 

But  if  it  be  once  acknowledged 
as  sound  policy  to  promote  small 
culture  (w^hich  is  undeniably  more 
profitable  to  the  market  than  that 
of  average  farmers),  much  more  is 
proved  than  the  wisdom  of  so 
utilising  existing  Crown  estates.  It 
ought  to  be  a  fixed  policy,  ever  at 
work,  to  increase  the  area  of  land, 
which  is  strictly  public,  whether  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  or  in  some 
provincial  public  body.  Acentralgo* 
vernment  can  effect  this  in  two  ways, 
either  by  purchase  or  by  a  suitable 
legacy  tax.  A  few  words  are  need« 
ed  concerning  each.  To  purchase, 
year  by  year,  without  intermission, 
large  landed  estates,  not  at  the 
fancy  of  a  minister,  but  by  fixed 
law  of  Parliament,  is  a  very  intel* 
ligible  policy,  but  of  (xmrse  requires 
what  will  be  called  surplus  revenue, 
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and  is  liable  to  the  retort  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not 
always  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
surplus.  Yet  there  is  absolutely 
no  weight  in  this  remark.  In  less 
than  forty  years  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  Government  has  risen 
from  an  average  of  forty  millions 
to  an  average  of  seventy,  yet  the 
burden  is  not  felt  so  much  now  as 
when  we  paid  thirty  millions  a  year 
less.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  get- 
ting money,  but  in  wise  disposal. 
Each  successive  ministry,  just  as 
the  coal  miners  and  the  artisans, 
fails  in  wisdom  to  spend  aright,  and 
therefore  always  seems  poor  in  the 
midst  of  wealth.  Either  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  dissipates 
his  surplus  to  earn  popularity  by  a 
very  needless  remitting  of  taxa- 
tion, or  some  other  minister  involves 
us  in  huge  expense,  as  that  of  the 
scandalous  wars  against  Abyssinia 
and  Ashantee ;  or  again,  a  splendid 
and  doubtful  act  dazzles  us,  such 
as  the  purchase  of  Suez  Canal 
shares,  and  the  buying  back  the 
right  of  promoting  army  officers 
freely.  If  a  new  Arctic  Expedition 
is  proposed,  the  objection  of  its 
expense  is  never  paramount;  and 
as  for  war  expenditure  in  time  of 
peace,  there  is  no  sum  with  which 
it  may  not  run  away.  The  only 
way  to  secure  steady  purchases, 
whether  of  land  for  the  State  or 
of  the  National  Debt,  is  by  making 
them  not  out  of  surplus  money,  but 
as  a  necessary  part  of  every  year's 
budget;  then  every  ministry  will 
provide  the  funds  as  matter  of 
course,  and  will  find  no  more  diffi- 
culty than  in  getting  the  many 
millions  incurred  by  the  two  wars 
j ust  named.  Another  objection  can- 
not be  fitly  dealt  with  in  this  article, 
an  objection  which  will  be  raised 
by  a  very  small  school,  who  say 
that  until  we  have  paid  the  National 
Debt  we  have  no  surplus,  and  our 


first  business  is  to  pay  it.  In  its 
own  place  this  topic  is  of  high  in- 
terest ;  here  it  suffices  to  say,  that 
the  payment  onght  to  be  a  fixed 
sum  yearly,  or  a  special  tax  devoted 
to  it;  this  would  not  hinder  the 
steady  pursuit  of  a  second  object, 
if  Parliament  ruled  by  law  over  the 
heads  of  ministers,  as  is  the  duty 
of  a  legislature. 

As  to  the  possible  legacy  tax  here 
pointed  at,  a  tax  to  be  received  in 
land  *  is  intended.  Whatever  the 
fraction  of  property  due  as  tax, 
whether  it  he  ten  per  cent,  or  two 
per  cent.,  the  tax  on  money  be- 
queathed should  be  taken  in  money, 
but  the  tax  on  a  bequest  of  land  in 
land.  A  new  tax  is  here  imagined, 
and  the  idea  must  be  justified.  It 
is  regarded  as  evident  to  common 
sense  that  there  is  some  reasonable 
limit  to  the  area  of  land  which  a 
private  person  may  control,  and 
that  an  evil  condition  of  things  in- 
troduced by  landlord  legislators  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  landlords  is 
not  to  be  perpetual,  but  ought  to 
be  steadily  undermined,  with  as 
little  loss  to  existing  landlords  as 
may  be.  The  first  matter  of  car- 
dinal value  to  be  desired  here  is,  a 
VOTE  of  the  Commons,  pronouncing 
the  verdict  of  the  House,  that  huge 
estates  are  against  the  national  in- 
terest ;  a  desirable  maximum  should 
be  named  of  rural  land  and  of  town 
land  separately.  Wliat  the  maxi- 
mum ought  to  be  is  very  important, 
yet  it  is  a  secondary  question.  It 
suffices  for  the  writer  to  suggest, 
for  discussion,  a  thottsand  acres  as 
the  ideal  maximum  for  rural  land, 
and  two  acres  for  town  land.  Such 
a  vote  would  not  be  a  law,  and 
would  not  affect  existing  rent;  it 
would  merely  give  a  new  basis  for 
legislation,  and  be  a  solemn  promise 
that  law  should  take  a  new  direc- 
tion. Moreover,  it  would  place 
in    an    exceptional     condition    all 


'  I  borrow  the  idea  from  Mr.  W.  Gibson  Ward,  of  Perriston  Towers,  near  Robs,  who 
has  written  with  great  learning,  energy,  and  philanthropy,  on  the  entire  land  question. 
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that  surplus  of  landed  property 
which  was  barely  tolerated,  although 
pronounced  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
national  weal,  and  would  suggest 
for  it  a  system  of  exceptional  taxa- 
tion. 

Here  it  may  be  insisted  that, 
without  allowing  any  absolute  limit 
to  the  possession  of  movable  wealth, 
there  is  good  reason  for  insisting  that 
large  incomes  should  be  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  smaller  ones.  For, 
in  fact,  what  is  that  we  tax  ?  surely 
not  indigence,  but  wealth  ;  that  is, 
surplus.  Wo  not  only  do  not  tax 
paupers,  but  we  support  them.  We 
ought  not  to  tax  those  who  are  on  the 
edge  of  destitution,  lest  we  thereby 
convert  them  into  paupers.  There  is 
no  plea  of  reason  for  auniformrateof 
tax  upon  those  who  are  judged  tax- 
able. Surplus  wealth  is  the  object 
operated  on,  and  the  aim  is  to 
equalise  burdens.  Surely  if  three  per 
cent,  were  demanded,  the  receiver 
of  i,oooZ.  a  year  must  be  accounted 
more  able  to  pay  30Z.  than  the 
receiver  of  looZ.  to  pay  3Z. ;  and  so 
of  any  other  fixed  rate.  Every  new 
tax  takes  men  by  surprise,  de- 
ranges calculations  if  it  be  large, 
and  may  distress  many;  but  if 
once  a  system  of  higher  taxation 
for  higher  incomes  were  established, 
and  had  become  customary,  it 
would  not  be  resented  any  more 
than  the  present  taxation  is,  but 
would  be  admitted  as  natural  and 
right.  To  fix  ideas,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  every  income  were 
divided  into  sums  of  200Z.  ;  that 
whatever  the  rate  charged  on  the 
first  200?.  (suppose  2  per  cent.) 
it  should  be  increased  by  ^  per 
cent,  for  every  additional  200/.,  so 
that  i,oooZ.  would  pay  4Z. -f-4^-h5 
+  5^+6,  or  25Z.  This  is  probably 
too  rapid  a  rise  to  be  continued 
upward ;  for,  though  reasonable 
enough  to  an  income  of  i,oooZ., 
such  a  scale  would  bear  heavily  on 
a  man  of  10,000?.  a  year,  and  wotdd 
actually  confiscate  all  that  exceeded 
3o,ooo'.  a  year.     Unless  an  upper 


limit  were  intended,  the  scale  would 
be  otherwise  managed — say,  so  as 
never  actually  to  reach  25  per  cent, 
on  the  last  200Z.  for  however  great 
a  fortune.  Nothing  more  is  now 
intended  than  to  point  at  the  jpriw- 
cij)lc  as  not  inequitable,  even  in  ap- 
plication to  movable  wealth.  How 
much  more  is  it  applicable  to  landed 
possessions,  and  eminently  to  areas 
held  in  an  excess  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  be  hostile  to  the  pubhc 
welfare  ?  If  1,000  acres  of  rural 
land  were  voted  to  be  the  desirable 
maximum,  it  would  follow  that  in 
future  no  private  person^ught  to  be 
permitted  to  purchase  land  to  such 
amount  rs  would  make  him  holder 
of  more  than  1,000,  and  no  one 
already  holding  more  should  be 
allowed  to  increase  his  acreage. 
Further,  to  bequeath  to  anyone 
more  than  1,000  acres  would  be  a 
perpetuating  of  evil,  and  a  fit  object 
for  exceptional  taxation.  This 
would  justify  a  graduated  scale  of 
legacy  tax  on  land,  to  be  taken  by 
the  Government  in  kind,  that  is,  in 
land  itself. 

If  such  doctrine  ever  prevail, 
it  will  be  a  further  axiom  that  land 
coming  into  State  possession  shall 
never  be  sold  to  private  persons. 
Nevertheless  it  might  be  highly 
expedient  for  the  central  Grovem- 
ment  to  sell  it  to  a  municipality  or 
to  any  other  territorial  institntiou, 
as  to  a  provincial  legislature,  if  such 
existed.  The  land  would  still  re- 
main public,  but  by  its  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  local  commu- 
nity the  dangers  of  centralisation 
and  of  bureaucratic  despotism 
would  be  evaded.  Funds  received 
for  it  from  the  local  public  might 
at  present  be  specially  devoted  to 
paying  the  National  Debt,  so  as  to 
save  ministers  from  wasting  it  on 
the  harpies  who  ever  clamour  for, 
and  generally  dissipate,  all  that  is 
called  surplus  revenue.  Our  towns 
are  in  urgent  need  of  rural  land. 
They  ought  to  plant  out  their  poor 
houses     and     reformatories,     and 
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colonise  the  eountry.  Bat  in  such 
ntterances  one  is  checked  by  re- 
membering that  the  first  business 
of  all  is  to  hinder  the  demoralisa- 
tion and  pauperism  of  towns  by 
miserable  rustics  flocking  into  them. 
The  rural  districts  ought  to  support 
their  own  new  births,  as  well  as 
receive  colonies  from  the  towns, 
and  certainly  not  to  expel  the 
rustics.  But  nothing  of  this  can 
be  achieved  without  neiv  principles. 
Rather  than  free  trade  in  land,  we 
seem  to  need  compulsory  trade, 
when  the  buyer  is  a  public  con- 
stitutional body.  As  Parliament 
compels  the  sale  of  land  when 
needed  for  a  canal  or  a  road,  it  is 
not  evident  why  every  municipality 
may  not,  as  of  course,  claim  the 
same  thing  for  any  urgent  public 
want.  But  hero  again  we  are  ar- 
rested by  the  fact  that  Parliament, 
which  derived  its  own  power  of 
taxation  from  the  boroughs  and 
shires,  has  now  limited  their  right  to 
tax,  so  that  they  are  crippled  from 
raising  funds  for  any  new  objects. 

Since  England  is  now  the  marked 
exception  in  Europe  in  the  matter 
of  land-tenure,  while  Ireland  has 
never  admitted  the  justice  of  our 
land  laws,  and  in  India  a  totally 
opposite  system  is  maintained  and 
justified,  he  must  be  a  sanguine 
landholder  who  expects  our  exist- 
ing system  to  continue  unassailed. 
For  the  squires  and  the  nobility  it 
■will  be  happiest  if  the  Ministry  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  following  the 
example  of  PiTissia,  take  the  initia- 
tive in  decisive  reform,  and  do  not 
wait  until  (perhaps  in  a  time  of 
general  distress)  the  country  rises 
to  claim  it.  That  which  is  here 
earnestly  pressed  on  would-be  re- 
formers is,  that  no  slight  measures 
of  a  customary  and  superficial 
kind  can  possibly  bring  a  remedy. 


The  disease  is  nearly  four  centuries 
old  ;  it  has  eaten  to  the  marrow  of 
our  bones.     The  state  of  our  pea- 
santry is  a  European  scandal.     An 
average  rustic  labourer,  whatever 
his  diligence,  has  more  than  enough 
to  do  in  rearing  a  family,  and  has 
no  better  prospect  for  his  declining 
years    than    rheumatism    and  the 
poor  house,  perhaps  with  separation 
from  his  wife  ;  or  at  best,  a  miser- 
able  dole   of  out-door  relief.      To 
bring   them    up    to    the    level    of 
French    prosperity    we     certainly 
cannot  desire  the  French  process  of 
a    dreadful    revolution  ;     but    the 
change  needed  is  vast,  and  must 
entail  sacrifices.     If  it  were  intro- 
duced gradually  and  early,  much 
struggle  might  be  saved,  and  the 
ruling  classes  might  themselves,  to 
a  certain  extent,  control  the  move- 
ment ;  but  of  this  no  hope  as  yet 
appears.     To  imagine  that  the  mere 
facilitating     exchanges     of    land, 
called   *free   trade    in  land,'    will 
effect  the  necessary  transformation, 
is  a  grave  and  pernicious  delusion. 
The  soil  of  England  ought  to  be 
the  very  best  investment  for  rich 
and  poor,  pouring  out  wealth  to  in- 
cessant industry,  and  securing  to 
every  labourer  the  fruit  of  his  own 
toils.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  rural 
industry  is  ebbing ;  we  depend  on 
the  foreigner  to  feed  us;  agricul- 
ture  gives   way    to    pasture ;  the 
fields  are  emptied,  the  towns  are 
full,    the    largest    towns    increase 
fastest,  pure  water  and  pure  air  are 
costly  articles ;  nay,  pure  air  cannot 
be  had  where  the  sulphurous  smoke 
from    densely    planted     dwelling- 
houses   deforms  heaven  and  earui. 
Is   this   an  England   of  which  we 
can  boast    to  the  foreigner?      Is 
this  a  state  of  law  which  we   can 
expect   the  mass  of  the  people  to 
regard  as  sacred  ? 
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THE    HONEST    FARMER. 
(to  an  old  tune.) 

]Iappy  I  count  tlie  Farmer's  life, 

Its  various  round  of  wholesome  toil ; 

An  honest  man  with  loving  wife, 
And  offspring  native  to  the  soil. 

Thrice  happy,  surely! — in  his  breast 

Plain  wisdom  and  the  trust  in  God ; 

His  path  more  straight  from  east  to  west 
Than  politician  ever  trod. 

His  gain 's  no  loss  to  other  men ; 

His  stalwart  blows  inflict  no  wound ; 
Not  busy  with  bis  tougue  or  pen, 

He  questions  truthful  sky  and  ground. 

Partner  with  seasons  and  the  sun, 
Nature's  co-worker ;  all  his  skill 

Obedience,  ev'n  as  waters  run, 

Winds  blow,  herb,  beast  their  laws  ful61. 

A  vigorous  youthhood,  clean  and  bold  ; 

A  manly  manhood ;  cheerful  age  ; 
His  comely  children  proudly  hold 

Their  parentage  best  heritage. 

Unhealthy  work,  false  mirth,  chicane. 

Guilt, — needless  woe,  and  useless  strife,— 

O  cities,  vain,  inane,  insane  ! — 

How  happy  is  the  Farmer's  life ! 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  QUEEN  ANNE. 

FROM     ORIGINAL     RECORDS. 

By  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 
[last  paper   of  the  series.] 


THE  contrast  between  the  records 
of  Devon  and  those  of  Backs, 
which  has  been  remarked  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  con- 
tinues in  that  of  Qaeen  Anne.  The 
Justices  of  Devon,  so  far  as  appears 
by  the  Sessions  Books,  limited  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  necessary  details 
of  local  business,  and  concerned 
themselves  not  at  all  with  questions 
of  Imperial  policy.  Though  the 
real  King  of  men  in  this  reign,  who 
was  turning  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  Frenchman,  was  himself  a  De- 
vonshire gentleman,  no  congratu- 
latory addresses  on  Blenheim  or 
Kamilies  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Justices  of  his  native  county. 
It  is  possible  that  they  had  come  to 
think  it  wrong  to  bring  such  sub- 
jects forward  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were 
still  under  the  influence  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  who  was  no 
fn'end  to  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phiu.  A  few  new  Acts,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  left  to  the  Justices, 
are  reflected  in  the  records  of  their 
proceedings.  Otherwise,  the  entries 
merely  comprise  the  old  routine  of 
familiar  subjects,  which  have  been 
so  often  mentioned  in  this  series  of 
papers. 

One  of  these  subjects  appears  to 
hare  been  considered  peculiarly 
pressing  at  this  time,  as  it  had  been 
more  than  a  century  before,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Both  in  Devon 
and  in  Bucks  we  find  constant 
orders  about  vagrants,  who  were 
declared  to  be  *  a  great  and  increas- 
ing charge  to  the  county.' 

In  1704  it  w^as  recited  that  the 
rates  for  the  conveyance  of  vn grants 
to  another  county,  or  to  the  House 
of  Correction,  liad  been  Mymittedto 
a   penny  halfepenny  per   milo   for 


each  horse,  and  a  penny  halfepenny 
per  mile  for  each  Guardsman,  and 
sixpence  per  diem  for  each  vagrant's 
maintenance.'  It  was  ordered  that 
in  future  *  one  penny  per  mile  forth 
and  one  penny  per  mile  backe  be 
allowed  for  each  Guardsman,  and 
Three  lialfe  pence  per  mile  forth  as 
well  as  backe  for  each  horse.* 
I      In  1707   it  was  further  ordered 

*  that  the  Constables  and  Ty thing- 
men  be  allowed  Two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  each  conveyance.' 

In  1 708  it  appeared  to  the  Court 
that,  in  pursuance  of  a  recent  Act 
of  Parliament  for  conveying  va- 
grants, &c.  great  numbers  of  wan- 
dering persons  were  brought  from 
the  county  of  Dorset  and  other 
counties  into  the  town  of  Axminster, 

*  to  be  there  received  by  the  proper 
officers  of  that  place  and  by  them 
conveyed  unto  the  next  town  in  the 
next  county,  and  other  remote 
places.'  It  also  appeared  that,  *  by 
means  of  the  great  numbers  of  such 
vagrants,  and  their  firequent  and 
sudden  coming,'  the  officers  and 
parishioners  of  Axminster  were  fre- 
quently '  disturbed  and  hindered  in 
the  managery  of  their  affairs,  trades, 
and  professions.'  In  order  to  pre- 
vent these  evils,  the  Justices,  *npon 
mature  deliberation,'  made  a  regular 
contract  with  John  Crosse  of  Ax- 
minster, clothier,  for  providing  sub- 
sistence and  conveyance  for  such 
vagrants,  at  the  cost  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  *for  his  Labour, 
care,  paines,  expences,  and  dis- 
bursements.' 

There  are  other  entries  relating 
to  this   subject,  and  reflecting  on 

*  the  indiscrete  manegery^  ignorance, 
and  neglect  of  the  Constables  and 
Tithingmen.' 

'Maimed  soldiers'  oontinaed  to 
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be  occasionally  relieved,  as,  for  in- 
stance, James  Palmer,  of  St.  Giles's, 
who  *  received  greate  damage  in  bis 
body  by  a  bruse  of  a  Greate  Gun  in 
ber  present  Majestie's  service.' 

There  is  a  curious  order  respect- 
ing game  in  the  records  of  1704. 
The  Court  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  *  diverse  mean  and 
disorderly  persons,  laying  aside 
their  lawd^uU  trades  and  imploy- 
ments,  do  betake  themselves  to  the 
taking  and  killing  of  hares,  phea- 
sants and  partridges,  and  other 
game  appropriated  to  the  Lords  of 
Manhors  and  other  Gentlemen,  with 
Dogs,  nets,  guns,  harepipes,  and 
other  Engines,  and  also  the  killing 
and  destroying  of  ffish  with  Netts, 
spears,  and  other  instruments,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
the  soile,  such  persons  not  being 
any  way  qualified  as  the  statute  in 
such  cases  directs.'  The  Court 
required  and  authorised  the  Con- 
stables and  Tithingmen  to  search 
the  houses,  out-houses,  &c.  of  such 
disorderly  persons  as  they  might 
suspect  of  keeping  *  doggs,  netts, 
or  other  Engins,'  and,  having  found 
any  such  articles  in  the  possession 
of  any  person  not  qualified  to  kill 
game,  they  were  directed  to  forth- 
with *  breake  such  guns,  hang  such 
dogs,  bume  such  netts,  and  destroy 
such  Engines.'  But  none  of  her 
Maje sticks  Protestant  subjects  were  to 
be  *  by  virtue  hereof  disturbed  in 
keeping  arms  for  their  own  preser- 
vation.' 

It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley  *  gained 
universal  applause  by  explaining  a 
passage  in  the  Game  Act.' 

Drovers  of  cattle  and  badgers,  or 
small  dealers  in  corn,  had  been  re- 
quired to  take  out  licences  by  a 
statute  of  Elizabeth.  Either  this 
Act  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  or  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  had  for  many 
years  neglected  to  enter  in  their 
books  the  names  of  the  licensees. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  subject 
reappears,  and  the  cases  are  entered 
very  minutely,  and  in  coiisiderable 


numbers.      Perhaps  one    specimen 
should  be  given. 

Richard  Tulling,  of  Ck)ombmartjB,  in  this 
County  of  Devon,  yeoman,  being  of  j*  age 
of  Thirty  years  and  upwards,  and  a  married 
matit  and  having  lived  in  y*  said  parish  of 
Coombmartyn  for  the  space  of  Three  years 
last  past  and  upwards,  and  being  otherwise 
Qualified  as  y*  Statute  in  such  cases  directs, 
is  hereby  Lycensed  and  allowed  for  y*  space 
of  One  Yeare  now  next  ensueing  and  no 
longer,  to  bo  a  Common  Drover  of  Cattle, 
Badger,  Ladtr,  Kidder ^  Carrier,  and  Byer  of 
come,  graine,  butter,  and  cheese,  in  open 
market  t  and  out  of  marketts,  as  an  Act  of 
Parliament  made  in  the  fiSfth  yeare  of  the 
Baigne  of  Quoene  Elizabeth  directs,  in- 
tituled an  Act  touching  Badgers  of  Cornd 
and  Drovers  of  Cattle  to  be  Lycenced :  &> 
that  y»  said  Richard  Tulling  doe  duly  ob- 
%erve  and  keep  ye  Condicon  of  the  Recog- 
nizance which  ho  togeather  with  his  Two 
Sureties  have  en  trod  into  at  tliis  present 
Sessions  pursuant  to  the  said  statute,  and 
doe  nothing  contrary  to  the  statutes  pro- 
hibiting forestalling,  regrateing,  and  In 
grosscing. 

The  amount  of  the  recogTiisance 
was  generally  40Z.  for  the  principal, 
and  20Z.  for  each  surety. 

A  petition  fi*om  the  waggoners  on 
the  Western  Wades  passing  through 
the  county  of  Devon  *  to  and  from 
London,  and  to  and  from  Exeter 
and  other  places  of  Trade,'  brings 
before  us  a  long-extinct  Act,  for- 
bidding any  person  to  use  more 
than  six  horses  *  to  any  travelling 
waggon,  wain,  cart,  or  carriage.' 
The  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions 
had  a  dispensing  power  to  permit 
waggoners  to  use  more  than  six 
horses  to  draw  their  w^aggons  up 
certain  hills  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  Court,  and  we  accordingly  find 
an  accurate  definition  of  certain  hills 
on  the  London  road  upon  which 
waggoners  might  *  use  and  drive 
Seven  Horses  at  Length  for  drawing 
their  Severall  and  respective  Wag- 
gons and  Carriages.' 

The  word  laade,  properly  a  ford, 
is  used  here  to  signify  a  road,  and 
not  merely  the  crossing  of  water. 
It  is,  I  believe,  extinct  as  a  noun, 
though  it  survives  as  a  verb.  Mr. 
R.  J.  King  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  Saxon 
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wath.  It  mast  come  fix)m  the  same 
root  as  the  Latin  vadum. 

In  1709  the  Court  allowed  Mr. 
John  Clopp  and  Mr.  BickerstaTe 
Williams,  constahles  of  Honiton, 
the  sum  of  12Z.  ys,  gd,,  which  they 
had  *  necessarily  laid  out  and  ex- 
pended '  for  convoying  *  the  Armes, 
Clothes,  and  Accoutraments  of  the 
Lord  Tyrawly  and  Col.  Churchill's 
Regiments  '  from  Honiton  to  Exe- 
ter, over  and  above  the  sum  of 
4I.  18,  gd,  which  they  had  received 
from  the  officers  of  the  said  regi- 
ments, *  according  to  a  lato  Act  of 
Parliament  in  that  case  lately  pro- 
vided.* And  in  171 1  the  Court 
made  a  similar  payment  for  con- 
voying '  the  Baggages  of  an  Extra- 
ordinary Weight  and  the  Sick 
Soldiers  belonging  to  the  Regiment 
of  CoUonell  Winsor.' 

It  would  appear  that  sign- posts 
were  invented  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  At  any  rate,  the  Act 
8  and  9  Wm.  III.  c.  16  em- 
powered the  Justices  to  order  the 
surveyors  of  the  highways  to  erect 
or  fix,  in  the  most  convenient  place 
'  where  two  or  more  cross  highways 
meet,'  a  stone  or  post,  with  an  in- 
scription thereon  in  large  letters, 
*  containing  the  name  of  the  next 
market  town  to  which  each  of  the 
said  joining  highways  leads.'  An 
order  of  our  Court  at  the  Michael- 
mas Sessions  of  17 13  directed  this 
Act  to  be  duly  put  in  execution 
throughout  the  county,  as  the 
Grand  Inquest  had  presented  *  that 
the  said  clause  was  of  great  use  and 
benefit  to  her  Majestie's  subjects  in 
such  places  where  the  same  hath 
been  duly  observed;  but  that  the 
due  execucon  thereof  hath  in  many 
places  of  this  county  been  neglected 
and  wholly  omitted,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  and  damage  01  her 
Majestie's  liege  people.' 

The  Justices  continued  to  have 
authority  to  fix  the  price  of  salt. 
In  1 7 13  the  Grand  Inquest  pre- 
sented that  *  wee  doe  conceive  that 


the  maker  or  first  seller  may  take 
at  Barnstaple,  Biddeford,  and  other 
y*  North  parts  of  this  Comity  fop 
English  Salt  made  in  Chester  and 
y®  other  parts  adjoining,  not  above 
one  shilling  y*  Bushell  single  Win- 
chester measure,  each  bushell  con- 
taining 56  pounds.'  At  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  <fcc.,  not  above  is.  j\d. 
At  Topsham  and  parts  adjacent  not 
above  is,  6d.  *  And  for  all  salt 
made  and  refined  at  Limington  and 
y®  parts  adjacent,'  if  imported  into 
any  port  on  the  south  side  of  the 
county,  not  above  is.  If  imported 
into  the  north  side,  not  above  i^.  6d. 
*  And  for  all  forreigue  Salt,'  the  first 
seller  thereof  should  not  take  above 
18.  6d,  These  prices  were  in  all 
cases  *  over  and  above  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  said  Act.*  They  were 
recommended  to  the  Justices,  and 
no  doubt  approved  by  them.  The 
duty  was  is,  bl  bushel,  so  that  the 
price  of  salt  in  Devonshire  was 
from  2S.  to  2s,  6d,  The  difference 
of  prices  caused  by  the  difficulties 
of  carriage  in  former  times  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  salt  in 
Bucks  cost  from  6s.  to  Ss,  a  bushel.* 

Before  leaving  the  records  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Devon,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  the  last  rates  of 
wages  settled  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

A  *  bayliffe  of  husbandry,  hyne, 
or  miller,'  was  to  receive  not  more 
than  5Z.  a  year. 

A  '  common  man-servant  in  hus- 
bandry,' if  between  16  and  20  years 
of  age,  not  more  than  3Z.  Above 
20  years,  not  more  than  4Z. 

A  woman  servant,  if  under  14, 
no  wages,  but  meat,  drink,  and 
clothes.  From  14  to  18,  not  more 
than  40S.  Above  18,  not  more  than 
SOS. 

*  Husbandry  labourers '  from  All- 
hallow-tide  (Nov.  i)  until  Candle- 
mas (Feb.  2)  were  to  receive  not  more 
than  ^d,  a  day  with  meat  and  drink, 
or  11^.  without.  From  Candlemas 
to  Allhallow-tide,  6d.,  or  12c?.     At 
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mowing  of  com  or  grass  they  might 
take  Sd.,  or  i^.  ^d, 

*  Women  labourers  at  hay '  wei*e 
to  have  not  more  than  ^d,,  or  6d, 
In  com  harvest,  4c?.,  or  8^.  *  At 
reaping,'  6c2.,  or  i2d. 

*  Master  carpenters,'  masons,  &c., 
not  more  than  Sd.,  or  is,  ^d. 

Other  carpenters,  masons,  &c., 
not  more  than  6(i.,  or  1 2d.  Appren- 
tices, for  the  first  four  years,  not 
more  than  3fZ.,  or  yd. 

A  pair  of  sawyers,  not  above 
18.  4(Z.,  or  28.  Sd. 

All  spinsters  not  above  i2d.  hy 
the  week,  with  meat  and  drink,  or 
28.  6d.  without  meat  and  drink. 

If  we  compare  these  rates  with 
those  appointed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,*  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen years  before,  we  may  well  be 
astonished  at  the  slowness  of  the 
increase,  except  in  the  case  of  indoor 
servants.  A  bailiff's  wages  had 
only  advanced  from  3Z.  6s.  Sd.  to  5/. 
Those  of  a  farm  man-servant  had 
been  just  doubled.  Those  of  a 
female  servant  had  been  rather 
more  than  doubled.  Those  of  a 
woman  employed  in  making  hay 
had  not  been  increased  at  all.  The 
wages  of  ordinary  farm  labourers 
had  only  risen  from  yd.  to  iid.  a 
day  in  winter,  and  from  Sd.  to  15. 
in  sunmier.^  Those  of  foremen  in 
the  building  trades  had  only  been 
raised  from  is.  to  15.  ^d.  a  day,  and 
those  of  journeymen  from  iirf.  to 
I*.  And  this  was  in  an  age  when 
the  disparity  between  the  rich 
and  poor  was  so  great  that  the 
official  income  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
various  places  that  they  held, 
amounted,  according  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope, to    the    prodigious    sum   of 

64,325^- 

Turning  now  to  the  records  of 
Bucks,  we  find  the  Easter  Sessions 
of  1702  held  in  the  name  of  Queen 


Anne,  William  having  died  on  the 
8th  of  March.  But  little  was  done 
until  the  Midsummer  Sessions,  when 
a  large  number  of  Justices  and 
others  attended  and  took  the  various 
oaths  required  by  the  Acts  concern- 
ing supremacy  and  allegiance,  *to 
prevent  dangers  which  may  happen 
by  Popish  recusants,'  and  especially 
by  the  Act  *  for  the  further  securi^ 
of  his  Majesty's  Person,  and  the 
succession  of  the  Crown e  in  a  Pro- 
testant Line,  and  for  extiuOTishing 
the  hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales  and  all  other  pretenders 
and  their  open  and  secret  abettors.* 
The  Court  was  adjourned  to  Chip- 
ping Wycombe,  Chesham,  New- 
port Pagnell,  and  Buckingham,  to 
enable  aged  and  infirm  people  to 
attend  and  take  the  prescribed  oaths. 

Most  commissions,  such  as  those 
of  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Eo- 
tutorum,  were  then  terminable  at 
the  demise  of  the  Crown.  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin  naturally 
abstained  from  reappointing  the 
extreme  Whigs,  especially  those 
who  were  disliked  by  the  new 
sovereign. 

The  removal  of  Thomas  Lord 
Wharton  from  the  office  of  Ciisios 
Itotulonim  for  the  county  of  Bucks 
gave  rise  to  a  dispute  between 
Thomas  Smith,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  who  had  been  appointed 
by  him,  and  Francis  Neale,  who 
claimed  the  place  by  a  grant 
from  the  new  Custos,  William  Vis- 
count Newhaven.  Mr.  Smith  ob- 
tained a  mandamus  from  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  commanding  the 
Justices  to  restore  him,  or  to  show 
cause  to  the  contrary.  But  Mr. 
Neale  succeeded  in  retaining  his 
post.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was 
at  this  time  only  the  deputy  of  the 
Custos  Rotulorum.  Viscount  New- 
haven  was,  I  suspect,  the  same 
nobleman  who,  as  Lord  Cheyney, 
fought  a  duel  with  Wharton  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  quarrel  for  precedence 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Backs  in 
1699,  and  has  for  that  reason  been 
honoured  bj  a  place  in  Alacaulaj's 
History. 

At  iSpiphany  1704,  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  as  Gustos  Rotulorum  of 
Backs,  reported  that  he  had  re- 
ceived directions  from  the  Privy 
Council  recommending  to  his  lord- 
ship and  the  Justices  the  vigorous 
execution  of  an  Act  for  liaising 
recruits  for  her  Majesty*s  Land 
forces  and  Marines,  Hhe  same 
being  att  this  tyme  of  greate  Im- 
portance to  her  Majestie*s  service.' 
The  constables  were  ordered  to 
bring  before  the  Justices  all  sach 
able-bodied  men  as  they  should  find 
in  their  parishes  '  as  have  not  any 
law  full  calleing  or  Imployment,  or 
visible  means  for  their  Lively  hood, 
and  that  have  noe  vote  in  electing  of 
any  member  or  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament.'  They  were,  of  course, 
*  entertained  as  soldiers  in  her 
Majesty's  service,'  that  is,  enlisted 
compulsorily.  The  names  of  the 
persons  so  '  listed,'  and  the  regi- 
ments to  which  they  were  sent, 
were  i-eported  to  Sessions.  Many 
debtors  were  at  the  same  time  dis- 
charged from  prison  on  condition 
of  serving  in  the  fleet  or  army. 

The  description  given  of  the 
recruits  would  hardly  be  of  much 
use  in  case  of  their  desertion. 
Kichard  Grove  was  a  *  middle-sized 
man.'  John  Hopkins  was  a  'tall 
Black  mann,  aged  thirty.'  Richard 
Kempster  was  *a  Thick,  Sbort, 
Brown-haired  mann,  aged  eighteen 
yeares.'  John  Wood  was  *  a  well- 
sized  browne  man,  aged  about 
Twenty  yeares,'  and  so  on.  *  John 
Samms,  a  Thin-bodyed  man,'  re- 
minds one  of  Falstaff's  recruit 
Shadow,  who  '  presented  no  mark 
to  the  enemy;  the  foeman  might 
with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge 
of  a  pen-knife.' 

In  1705  the  Lord-Lieutenant  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
'  being  a  service  absolutely  neces- 
sary  for  carrying  on  the  Warr.' 

VOL.  XVI. — KO.  XCVI.      NEW  SEBTKS. 


A  comment  is  supplied  by  the 
application  of  Mr.  Noah  Pitcher, 
*a  skillfull  chyrurgeon,'  showing 
that  one  Gerard  Wilding,  a  vagrant 
who  had  been  taken  up  for  her 
Majesty's  service,  had,  to  disable 
himself  from  that  service,  *  in  a 
malicious  and  barbarous  manner, 
cutt  and  divided  the  greate  Tendon 
of  his  Legg,'  and  that  Mr.  Pitcher, 
'  in  order  to  have  made  him  ser- 
viceable,' had  *  made  several! 
operacons,  and  applyed  severall 
medicaments,  and  constantly  at- 
tended him  for  a  considerable  tyme.' 
Mr.  Pitcher  only  claimed  3Z.  135., 
but  the  court  cut  him  down  to  3Z. 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  was 
fought  on  May  23,  1706,  and 
within  a  few  days  afterwards  al- 
most every  city  and  fortress  of 
Flanders  was  in  thd  hands  of 
Marlborough.  Even  the  cool- 
headed  conqueror  wrote  to  his  wife 
of  that  marvellous  campaign  that 
*  it  really  looked  more  like  a  dream 
than  truth.'  The  capture  of  Barce- 
lona by  Peterborough  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn  was  also  an  exploit 
of  which  England  might  well  be 
proud. 

At  the  Midsummer  Sessions, 
the  following  address  'to  the- 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majestie'' 
was  made  and  signed  by  the  Jus- 
tices, gentry,  and  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Bucks : 

Most  Dread  Soveraigne, 

Tis  the  peculiar  Prero^tire  of  your 
Majesty's  most  Glorious  Keig^  that  your 
Majesty's  dutiful  and  happy  Subjects  have 
no  ooeasion  to  use  their  privilege  of  peti- 
tioning  to  the  Throne  for  Biedress  of 
Grievances,  but  are  only  employed  in  ad- 
dressing their  great  and  Victorious  Queen 
in  the  style  of  joy  and  congratulation. 

With  Infinite  Pleasure  we  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  Uni- 
versal Acclamations  of  your  Mf\jesty*s  Loyal 
people  for  the  late  wonderful  Buccess  of 
your  Majesty's  forces  and  those  of  your 
Allies,  under  the  unparalleled  Conduct  and 
Bravery  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  your  Majesty's  other  re- 
nowned Generals  the  Earl  of  Peterborou^ 
and  the  Earl  of  Galloway  (Galway) ;  and 
with  great  Satisfaction  we  admire  your 
Majesty's  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  your 
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present  MiDuit era  and  Generals,  under  whom 
the  exorbitant  Power  of  France  has  been  so 
visibly  reduced,  and  the  ancient  Honor  of 
England  so  glorioosly  advanced. 

And  that  your  Majesty's  Beign  may  long 
tK>ntinne  over  us,  and  your  Arms  for  ever 
flourish,  the  undaunted  Courage  of  your 
Troops  still  prevail,  and  the  Trepidity  of 
your  Enemies  increase^  shall  ever  be  the 
prayers  of 

Your  Majesty's  most  Loyal,  Dutiful, 
and  Obedient  Subjects. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Marlborough  would  have  felt  al- 
together satisfied  at  finding  his 
name  associated  with  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough.  But  it  is 
certain  that  neither  of  them  would 
have  been  well  pleased  at  being 
joined  in  the  same  sentence  with 
the  Earl  of  Gal  way,  whom  Macau- 
lay  calls  a  pedant  and  a  sluggard, 
*a  man  who  was  in  war  what 
Moli^re's  doctors  were  in  medicine, 
who  thought  it  much  more  honour- 
able to  fail  according  to  rule  than 
to  succeed  by  innovation.'  But 
Oalway,  though  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Whigs  as  a  staunch  member  of  their 
party. 

In  the  next  year  the  county  of 
Bucks  was  equally  pleased  at  the 
completion  of  the  Union  with  Scot- 
land, Here  is  the  address  voted  on 
that  occasion : 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
As  no  people  were  ever  more  prosperous 
under  the  happy  Tnflucnce  of  a  glorious 
Jleign,  so  it  is  our  Duty  to  take  all  Oppor- 
tunities to  manifest  our  sincere  Affections 
and  hearty  Zeal  to  the  Great  Source  from 
-whence  (under  God)  all  our  Blessings  flow. 
And  amongst  all  the  unexpected  Successes 
that  have  attended  your  Majest/s  prudent 
Conduct  and  unwearied  Endeavours,  nothing 
can  make  us  appear  more  formidable  abroad 
and  secure  at  home  than  the  long  wished 
fot  Union  of  your  Two  Neighbouring  King- 
doiAs,  a  work  of  such  difficulty  that,  though 
«o  often  attempted  by  your  Royal  IVedeces- 
8ors,  it  seemed  reserred  only  to  add  fresh 
Glories  to  your  Majesty's  most  auspicious 
Government. 

May  the  same  Spirit  of  Union  that  has 
always  inspired  your  Majesty's  Councils 
prevent  all  Differences  and  Animosities 
amongst  your  United  Subjects.  May  your 
Ifajesty  enjoy  a  long  and  proapcrous  Reign 
over  US,  and  at  last  receWe  t\\«  B^q^kc^  c^ 


your  unexampled  Care  and  Concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  your  liege  People  and  their 

posterity. 

At  Midsummer  1706,  the  Jus- 
tices had  received  orders  from  the 
Privy  Council  to  make  a  strict  in- 
quiry respecting  all  *  Papists  and 
reputed  Papists,  their  qualities, 
estates,  and  places  of  abode,'  and 
committees  were  appointed  for  each 
hundred  to  carry  out  this  business. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Ministers 
thought  it  well  to  make  a  display 
of  Protestant  zeal  while  they  were 
carrying  on  negotiations  for  the 
tlnion  with  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland. 

In  looking  through  so  many 
volumes  of  County  Records,  I  have 
of  course  seen  many  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  proper 
names,  belonging  to  men  of  all 
ranks  and  deg^es,  to  noblemen, 
justices,  jurymen,  witnesses,  sure- 
ties, innkeepers,  hawkers,  paupers, 
vagrants,  criminals,  and  others. 
And  in  no  single  instance,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  have 
I  noticed  any  person  bearing  more 
than  one  Christian  name.  The 
first  instance  occurs  in  1717,  when 
Sir  Coplestone  Warwick  Bampfield 
appears  among  the  Justices  who 
attended  the  Midsummer  Sessions 
at  Exeter.  The  first  instances 
which  I  have  met  with  in  any  other 
place  are  those  of  Henry  Frederick, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  bom  in  1608,  and 
Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  who 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1641. 
Both  these  must  have  been  named 
after  the  eldest  son  of  Janies  the 
First,  who  was,  of  course,  bom  in 
Scotland.  No  other  child  of  James 
bore  two  Christian  names,  nor  did 
any  child  of  Charles  the  First, 
except  Henrietta  Maria,  named 
after  her  mother,  who  was  a  French- 
woman. No  King  of  England  bore 
two  Christian  names  before  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  who  was  a  Dutch- 
uian.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
practice  of  giving  children  two 
Ci\2s\^V^&\\.  names   was  utterly  un- 
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known  in  England  before  the 
accession  of  the  StnaHs,  that  it  was 
very  rarely  adopted  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution,  and  that  it 
never  became  common  nntil  after 
the  Hanoverian  family  was  seated 
on  the  throne. 

We  have  now  seen  what  informa- 
tion is  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
records  of  Qnarter  Sessions,  at 
least  from  those  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Backs,  during  a  space 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  extending  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Elizabeth  to  the  last 
year  of  Anue. 

In  the  administration  of  jasticc, 
we  have  passed  from  the  multi- 
tudinous hangings,  brandings,  and 
floggings,  which  characterised  the 
earlier  reign,  to  the  more  settled 
and  temperate  system  which  began 
to  be  esteblished  in  the  latter.  In 
finance,  we  have  passed  from  the 
privy  seals  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
benevolences  of  James  the  First,  to 
the  National  Debt  and  the  scientific 
taxation  of  Godolphin  and  Mon- 
tague. In  religious  matters,  we 
have  passed  from  persecution  to 
toleration.  If  these  gleanings  are 
worth  anything  at  all,  they  ought 
to  serve  as  contributions  to  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  government 
under  which  they  lived,  at  least  in 
the  rural  districts.  Such  know- 
ledge was  perhaps  too  much  neg- 
lected by  the  older  historians,  and 
was  not  allowed  its  fair  weight 
until  supported  by  all  the  eloquence 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  earlier 
writers  had  their  attention  not 
nnnatui'ally  concentrated  on  the 
movements  of  armies,  the  debates 
of  politicians,  the  struggles  of 
diplomatists,  and  the  intrigaes  of 
Conrts.  Lord  Stanhope,  though 
one  of  the  latest  writers  who  have 
undertaken  to  portray  the  age  of 
Anne,  was  yet  an  histonan  of  the 
older  type.  He  was  dazzled  by  the 
military  and  literary  glories  of  the 
reign,  and  could  not  doubt  that,  in 


that  Augustan  Age  of  England^  the 
people  must  have  been  extremely 
happy.  Ho  compares  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  witb  the  days  of  Qnecoi 
Victoria)  and  declares  himself*  follj 
convinced  '  that  the  people  of  Queen 
Anne  enjoyed  much  the  larger 
measure  of  happiness.' 

Of  the  details  from  which:  he  has 
drawn  this  induction  he  does  not 
fiivour  us  with  any  clear  view.  He 
tells  us  casually  that  in  Queen 
Anne's  time  '  there  was  no  trace 
of  serfdom  or  compulsory  service, 
but  there  lingered  the  feeling  of 
protection  due  by  the  lord  of  the 
soil  to  his  retainers  in  sickness  <x 
old  age.  Labour  was  then  no  mere 
contract  of  work  done  for  value 
received.  .  .  .  The  handi- 
craftsman and  the  labourer  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
without  dispute  as  to  the  houra  of 
work  or  the  rate  of  wages*  Most 
grievous  is  the^  change  in  that 
respect  which  has  siniie  ensued  \ '    ■ 

The  change  is  simply  that  th^ 
labourer  is  permitted  to  make  a 
bargain  with  his  employer  for  the 
value  of  his  labour.  The  labourer 
of  the  reign  of  Anne  was  compelled 
'  to  take  a  master  '  at  a  prescribed 
rate  of  wages,  and  was  liable  to  be 
flogged  and  imprisoned  if  he 
was  out  of  work,  or  oven  if  he 
accepted  a  higher  rate  from  a  will- 
ing master. 

*  As  between  landlord  and  tenant,^ 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  *  a  more 
cordial  spirit,  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion, appears  to  have  prevailed. 
There  was  wholly  absent  that  main 
cause  of  alienation  whenever  at 
present  alienation  does  occur — the 
excessive  preserving  of  game.' 
And  then  he  gives  us  a  fancy  picture 
of  a  shooting  party  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  appears  very 
much  like  a  shooting  party  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  estate 
of  a  reasonable  and  good-natured 
squire  ;  a  race,  we  may  hope,  which 
is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Nor  were 
all  landlords  of  the  former  epoch 
quite    perfect,  if  we  xxMaiSj  Vs^^-^^ 
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Pope's  character  of  Sir  John  Cutler. 
Even  the  good  Sir  Roger,  as  we  are 
informed,  had  destroyed  with  his 
gnn  '  many  thousands  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  woodcocks,'  though 
some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
sporting  intelligence  may  be  caused 
by  the  further  information  that  he 
had  killed  '  several  kinds  of  deer  in 
the  chase,'  *  tired  many  a  salmon 
with  a  line  consisting  of  a  single 
hair,'  and  hunted  one  fox  for  fifteen 
hours  through  half  a  dozen  coun- 
ties ! 

The  excessive  preservation  of 
game  has  done  harm  enough,  no 
doubt,  in  our  days,  but  scarcely  so 
much  harm  as  to  deserve  to  be 
balanced  as  a  cause  of  general 
unhappiness  against  the  ferocity  of 
party  spirit  in  religion  and  politics, 
and  the  constant  dread  of  civil  war, 
which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  there  was 
at  the  former  period  *  much  less  of 
wealth  but  much  less  also  of  abject 
poverty.  The  contrasts  were  not 
80  sharp,  nor  stood  as  it  were  so 
closely  face  to  face  with  each  other.' 
Lord  Stanhope  gives  us  in  another 
place  an  account  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  Marlboronghs.  But  he  does 
not  mention  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers who  were  toiling  for  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  in 
Devonshire,  or  for  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  Buckinghamshire, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  in  bad 
years  rose  to  fifty-four  shillings  a 
quarter.  Nor  does  he  mention  the 
multitudes  of  vagrants  of  which  the 
Justices  so  often  complained. 

There  is  one  part  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope's  contrast  between  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  age  of  Queen 
Victoria  that  certainly  appears  at 
first  sight  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it.  I  mean  the  complaint 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Tennyson  some 
forty  years  ago  in  the  line  : 

Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the 
markets  overflow. 

Lord  Stanhope  says : 


As  regards  the  liberal  professions  and 
the  employments  in  the  Civil  Service,  it 
may  be  deemed,  from  the  absence,  at  lea^t, 
of  any  indications  to  the  contrary*,  that 
nnder  Queen  Anne  there  was  more  of 
equality  between  the  supply  and  the  de^ 
mand.  The  number  of  men  of  gopd  charac- 
ter and  goo<l  education  who  desired  to  enter 
any  career  was  not  disproportionetl  to  the 
number  of  openings  which  th;it  career  pre- 
sented. It  followed  that  any  person  en- 
dowed with  fair  aptitude  and  common  ap- 
plication, and  engaging  in  any  recognised 
walk  of  life,  was  in  due  time  certain,  or 
nearly  cerbiin,  of  a  liveliliood.  Riches  and 
distinction  were  of  course,  as  in  every  state 
of  society,  the  portion  of  the  few,  but  thcr^ 
was  competence  for  the  many.  How  greatly 
the  tiroes  have  changed!  .  .  . 

It  is  certainly  a  great  practical  hardship, 
such  as  wc  do  not  trace  under  Queen  Anne 
or  under  the  first  Georges,  that  a  young 
man  entering  life  with  a  good  character  and 
careful  education  should  see  every  profes- 
sion overcrowded,  every  avenue  of  advance- 
ment hemmed  in,  that  he  should  be  unable 
in  so  many  cases  to  earn  his  bread,  and  be 
cast  back  for  subsistence  on  his  family. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  young  gentlemen  of  good 
character  and  fair  education  has 
much  increased  in  England  since 
the  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Bat  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  a  suc- 
cessful career,  if  not  at  the  Bar  or 
in  the  Civil  Serwce,  at  least  in 
India,  in  the  Colonies,  or  in  busi- 
ness, has  also  increased  enormously, 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion. At  any  rate,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding fit  occupation  for  the  younger 
sons  of  good  families  vras  felt  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  it  was  felt 
long  before,  and  has  been  felt  long 
since.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sketches  in  the  Spectator  is  that  of 
Will  Wimble,  the  younger  brother 
of  a  baronet  of  ancient  family.  He 
was  *  bred  to  no  business,  and  born 
to  no  estate,*  and  spent  his  life  in 
looking  after  the  game  on  his  elder 
brother^s  property.  His  position 
was  very  much  like  that  of  a  young 
man  who  has  failed  in  a  competitive 
examination  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  who  has  been  '  given 
up  to  his  own  inTenUons.'    And, 
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lest  we  Bhoald  look  upon  him  as  an 
exceptional  objecfc  of  compassion, 
we  are  informed  that  *  Will  Wimble's 
is  the  case  of  many  a  younger 
brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had 
rather  see  their  children  starve  like 
gentlemen  than  thrive  in  a  trade  or 
profession  that  is  beneath  their 
quahty.' 

No  doubt,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
observes,  there  was  no  Joseph 
Hume  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Ministers  had  the  power  of  con- 
ferring pensions  and  sinecure  places 
on  their  friends,  and  on  the  sons  of 
their  friends,  and  exercised  it  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  characters 
or  education.  But  the  cessation, 
or  diminution,  of  this  practice  is 
surely  not  to  be  much  regretted  by 
the  public. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
age  of  good  Queen  Anne  was  a 
pleasant  time  for  a  general  like 
Marlborough,  whose  victories  were 
rewarded  with  titles,  and  honours, 
and  estates,  and  palaces,  and  grants 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
It  was  a  pleasant  time  for  a  gentle- 
man  *  of  respectable  abilities '  like 
James  Stanhope,  whose  civil  and 
military  services  obtained  for  him 
the  earldom  which  has  been  so 
worthily  borne  in  our  days  by  his 
descendant.  It  was  a  pleasant  time 
for  a  poet  like  Pope,  whose  genius 
won  for  him  fame,  and  friends,  and 
fortune,  such  as  had  never  before 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  English  poet. 
It  was  a  pleasant  time  for  a  writer 
like  Addison,  whose  polished  prose 
and  less  perfect  verse  made  him  a 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant time  for  at  least  some  of  the 
merchants  and  speculators,  of  whom 
Budgell  wrote,  *I  have  observed 
greater  estates  got  about  'Change 
than  at  Whitehall  or  St.  James's,' 
although  they  must  have  been 
haunted  by  a  fear  of  their  invest- 
ments being  all  wiped  out  by  the 
return  of  James  III. 

It  waSy  perhaps,  not  so  pleasant 
a  time  for  the  working  classes,  who 
were  compelled  to  labour  lor  what- 


ever wages  the  Justices  thought  fit 
to  appoint.  It  was  not  so  pleasant 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
deprived  of  their  horses  and  arms, 
and  were  liable  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonment if  they  refused  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  one  whom 
they  firmly  believed  to  be  an 
heretical  usurper.  It  was  not  so 
pleasant  even  for  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  who  found  all  honours 
and  public  employments  refused  to 
them.  It  was  not  so  pleasant  for 
the  poor  fellows  who  were  taken 
by  force  from  their  wives  and 
families  to  be  shot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  or  to  return  home  as 
'  maimed  soldiers '  and  beg  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  '  of  their 
great  charity '  to  grant  them  pen- 
sions of  thii*ty  or  forty  shillings  a 
year.  It  was  not  so  pleasant  for 
the  prisoners,  who  were  left  to 
perish  in  the  gaols  from  starvation 
or  fever.  It  was  not  so  pleasant 
for  the  paupers,  whose  number 
amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
population.  It  was  not  so  pleasant 
for  the  vagrants,  who  wandered 
about  the  country  in  swarms,  in 
constant  terror  of  being  caught, 
stripped  naked,  and  flogged,  wo- 
men as  well  as  men,  'until  their 
backs  were  bloody,'  and  prasconh 
ad  fastidium — until  the  constable 
was  disgusted  with  his  work. 

It  is  surely  sufficient  praise  when 
we  say  that  the  reign  of  Anne  was 
an  age  of  many  great  and  illus- 
trious men,  of  many  splendid  vic- 
tories, and  of  many  eminent  achieve- 
ments in  science,  and  literature, 
and  statesmanship;  that  it  made 
the  people  who  lived  under  her 
rule  happier  than  their  fathers  had 
been,  and  that  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  much  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  which  have  been  enjoyed 
by  their  descendants. 

Besides  giving  us  some  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  the 
records  of  Quarter  Sessions  ought 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  conduct 
and  the  opinions  of  that  ancient 
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and  peoaliar  body,  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  Their  opinions  on  some 
subjects  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
sentences  they  passed  and  the  orders 
they  made,  especially  in  the  matters 
of  *  Popish  recusants '  and  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists.  Still  more 
may  be  learned  from  the  addresses 
of  a  political  or  qnasi-political 
character  which  they  sometimes 
adopted.  Unfortunately  we  have 
no  specimens  of  the  speeches  by 
which  these  addresses  were  sup- 
ported or  opposed,  and  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  sometimes  more 
instructive  than  the  addresses  them- 
selves.  We  know  that  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverlcy  was  said  to  have  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  cold  he  caught 
at  the  Sessions  of  his  county,  as 
he  was  very  warmly  promoting  an 
address  of  his  own  penning,  in 
which  he  succeeded  according  to 
his  wishes.  *  But  this  particular 
comes  from  a  Whig  Justice  of 
Peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger's 
enemy  and  antagonist.' 

Of  the  private  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  Justices  of  bygone 
times  wo  learn  little  or  nothing 
from  these  records.  On  those 
points  we  are  left  to  seek  informa- 
tion ^m  diaries  and  letters,  and 
still  more  from  works  of  fiction, 
which  often  preserve  facts  which 
history  has  disdained  to  record. 
The  lighter  literatui-e  of  England 
contains  plenty  of  sketches  of  Jus- 
tices, from  which  we  may  easily 
gain  a  notion  of  what  manner  of 
men  they  were  who  transacted  the 
business  of  Quarter  Sessions  at 
different  periods.  Many  such  may 
be  found  relating  to  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing. 
Among  these  there  are  three  im- 
mortal portraits  which  stand  out 
conspicuous,  each  painted  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  though  of  very 
unequal  merit.  And,  curiously 
enough,  these  portraits  belong  re- 
spectively to  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  the  space  of  time  to 
irhioh   I  refer.      One  \>e\Qn[i^  \a 


the  age  of  Elizabeth^  one  to  that  of 
ihs  Commonwealth,  and  one  to 
that  of  Anne. 

The  first  portrait  is  by  the  most 
illustrious  master,'  though  it  k  not 
one  of  his  greatest  works.  But,  as 
Mrs.  Browning  has  said,  afa4^  carved 
on  a  cherry-stone  may  reveal  in  its 
lines  the  mallet-hand.  Among  all 
the  fools  of  various  sorts  and  de- 
grees that  we  find  immortalised  in 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the 
greatest  fool,  except  perhaps  the 
constable  Dogbeny,  is  Robert  Shal- 
low,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  '  of  the  coram  and  cus- 
talorum  '  for  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester. There  are  few  characters 
drawn  with  more  evident  enjoy- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In 
Master  Shallow  we  see  a  combina- 
tion of  almost  everything  that  can 
render  a  man  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible. He  is  an  old  man,  yet 
ever  boasting  of  the  dissipations  of 
his  youth,  *  and  every  third  word  & 
lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the 
Turk's  tribute.'  He  is  full  of  self- 
importance,  yet  capable  of  the 
meanest  actions;  a  tyrant  to  his 
inferiors,  and  cringing  to  his  supe- 
riors; somewhat  given  to  liquor, 
regardless  of  justice,  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  own  servants,  and 
an  easy  prey  to  the  wily  Sir  John 
Falstatf.  We  know  how  that  witty 
knight  remarks  upon  Master  Shal- 
low's character :  '  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  see  the  semblable  cohe- 
rence of  his  men's  spirits  and  his. 
They,  by  observing  him,  do  bear 
themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he, 
by  conversing  with  them,  is  tamed 
into  a  justice-like  serving  man  ;— 
their  spirits  are  so  married  in  con- 
junction with  the  participation  of 
society,  that  they  flock  together  in 
consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese. 
If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow, 
I  would  humour  his  men  with  the 
impu^tion  of  being  near  their 
master ; — if  to  .  his  men,  L  would 
curry  with  Master  Shallow,  that  no 
man  could  better  command  his  ser- 
^H%XL^.     It  is  certain  that  either 
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wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage 
is  canght,  as  men  take  diseases,  one 
of  another,  therefore  let  men  take 
heed  of  their  company/ 

There  is  no  character  in  Shake- 
speare that  more  decidedly  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  intended 
as  a  personal  attack  than  that  of 
Master  Shallow.  It  fortunately 
happens  that  we  know  the  reason 
of  this.  It  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  the  poet  was  in  his  youth 
caught  poaching  in  the  park  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  that  he  had  with 
that  worshipful  knight  an  inter- 
view, of  which  he  retained  the  most 
unpleasant  recollections.  Indeed, 
his  first  attempt  at  poetry  is  said 
to  have  been  a  satirical  ballad  on 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Justice  Shallow  is  a 
caricature  of  the  same  personage. 
He  is  identified  by  his  coat-armour, 
which  Master  Slender  describes  as 
bearing  a  dozen  white  luces.  But 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  poet,  being 
by  no  means  exempt  from  the  frail- 
ties of  more  ordinary  mortals,  was 
eager  to  avenge  his  grievance  against 
Sir  Thomas  upon  the  whole  class 
to  which  the  knight  belonged.  His 
brother  justice,  Master  Silence,  is  as 
great  a  fool  as  Shallow,  though  he 
does  not  talk  quite  so  much  non- 
sense, except  when  he  is  in  liquor. 
His  cousin  Slender  is  merely  a  re- 
flection of  tlie  same  character.  Even 
the  humbler  peace-officers,  Dog- 
berry, Verges,  and  the  like,  were 
equally  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of 
*  the  immortal  Williams.' 

Shallow  is  represented  as  living 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  But 
that  goes  for  nothing.  It  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  Shakespeare 
intended  to  satirise  the  justices  of 
his  own  time,  and  it  is  likely 
enough  that  some  of  them  were  no 
wiser  than  Shallow,  and  more  like 
serving  men  than  justices. 

We  know,  however,  that  there 
were  others  of  a  very  different  type. 
The  class  from  which  sprang  men 
like  Walter  Raleigh  must  have 
contained    many    individuals    not 


destitate  of  brains  or  of  culture.  It 
is  probable  that  Warwickshire  and 
Grloucestershire,  the  countieB  with 
which  Shakespeare  was  best  ac- 
quainted, were  at  that  time  less  en- 
Hghtened  than  Devonshire.  At  aiyr 
rate,  we  know  exactly  who  the 
Justices  of  Devon  were  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They 
were  only  fifty-four  in  number,  and 
as  there  were  some  hundreds  of 
families  in  the  county  entitled  to 
bear  coat-armour,  it  seems  likely 
that  some  care  was  taken  in  their 
selection.  Most  of  them,  we  may 
suppose  knew  a  little  Latin,  as  all 
law  proceedings  were  then  written 
in  that  language.  We  may  also 
suppose,  that  they  knew  a  little 
law,  as  Justices'  clerks  were  not  yet 
a  regular  institution,  and  it  was  an 
ordinary  part  of  a  gentleman's 
education  to  read  law  for  two  or 
three  years  at  oue  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Several  of  them  played  a 
not  undistinguished  part  among  the 
men  of  that  remarkable  generation. 
Some  of  them,  as  Periam,  and  Pri- 
deaux,  and  Glauvyle,  were  lawyers 
whose  names  are  still  remembered. 
Others,  as  Sir  William  Pole,  author 
of  the  Description  of  Devonshire^ 
and  Richard  Carew.  author  of  the 
Survetf  of  CornicdUj  were  men  of 
considerable  literary  ability.  Others, 
as  Drake,  and  Gilbert,  and  Gary, 
wei*e  among  the  foremost  of  the 
men  who  reared  up  a  very  small 
kingdom  into  a  very  great  empire. 
Others,  if  not  heroes  themselves, 
were  at  any  rate  the  sons,  or  bro- 
thers, or  fathers  of  heroes,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
were  not  very  far  below  the  aver- 
age of  their  I'elatives. 

On  the  whole,  Shakespeare's 
sketch  must  be  pronounced  a  cari- 
cature, though  with  sufficient  like- 
ness to  render  the  features  easy  to 
be  recognised. 

Some  sixty  years  afterwards,  the 
Presbyterian  Justice  of  the  Comi 
monwealth  was  drawn  in  a  much 
more  elaborate  manner,  thongk 
by  a  far  inferior  hand.     If  Shake- 
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speare  was  prompted  by  personal 
hatred,  Batler  was  actuated  by  po- 
litical and  theological  hatred  as 
well.  It  may  be  considered  settled 
that  Sir  Samnel  Lake  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  Hudibras.  The  idea  of 
describing  the  adventures  of  a 
knight  and  squire,  or  master  and 
man,  was  probably  taken  from 
Cervantes.  Don  Quixote  has  in 
that  respect  served  as  the  model  of 
many  writers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Charles  0*Malley. 
But  some  of  the  touches  in  the 
character  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  Shallow,  with  the  addition  of 
pedantry  and  intolerance,  which  we 
do  not  find  in  the  earlier  worthy. 
Of  course  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  burlesque  poem. 
It  is  a  caricature,  and  an  extrava- 
gant caricature.  Yet  the  work  of 
Butler  must  always  retain  some 
historical  and  literary  importance, 
though  no  generation  except  the 
subjects  of  Charles  II.  would  be 
likely  to  value  it  higher  than  the 
Paradise  Lost,  Dr.  Johnson  seems 
to  have  been  persuaded  that  Butler's 
descriptions  of  '  the  sour  solemnity, 
the  sullen  superstition,  the  gloomy 
moroseness,  and  the  stubborn  scru- 
ples,' which  he  alliteratively  attri- 
butes to  the  ancient  Puritans,  were 
accurately  true.  *  Our  grand- 
fathers knew  the  picture  from  the 
life ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  con- 
templating the  picture.' 

There  was  no  doubt  as  much 
truth  in  the  picture  as  may  reason, 
ably  be  required  in  a  caricature. 
But  the  Justices,  even  of  that 
period  and  that  party,  comprised 
many  accomplished  and  liberal- 
minaed  gentlemen,  as  we  know 
from  many  sources,  and  especially 
from  the  lives  of  Eliot  and  Hamp- 
den. 

But,  if  Shakespeare  and  Butler 
set  themselves  to  ridicule  the  coun- 
try Justices  of  their  time  with  the 
atmoflt  ferocity,  no  such  charge  can 
be  brought  against  the  gentle  artist 
who  undertook  the  portrait  of  the 
Justice    of     the    reign    of    Queen 


Anne.  He  had  executed  pictures 
of  Cato  and  Marlborough,  not  with- 
out a  fair  measure  of  success,  but  he 
found  his  most  congenial  subject  in 
the  good  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The 
Worcestershiro  baronet  is  undoubt- 
edly Addison's  masterpiece,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  and  best  loved 
characters  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature.  Flattered  he 
may  be  in  some  respects,  but  his 
little  absui*dities  and  failings  are 
by  no  means  concealed,  though 
a  cunning  hand  has  introduced 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  greater  qualities. 
We  have  all  laughed  at  tlie 
eccentricity,  and  admired  the  kind- 
heartedness,  of  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet.  We  have  watched  him  at 
church,  where  he  sufiers  nobody  to 
sleep  but  himself,  and,  after  a  short 
nap,  jumps  up  and  looks  about  him, 
and  wakes  up  anybody  who  appears 
to  be  nodding.  We  have  envied 
the  power  which  he  exercised  in 
making  his  chaplain  pronounce 
every  Sunday  a  sermon  of  one 
of  the  best  English  divines,  instead 
of  inflicting  upon  his  congregation 
one  of  his  own  compositions.  We 
have  entered  into  his  feelings  of 
pride,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff, 
and  rode  at  the  head  of  a  whole 
county,  with  music  before  him,  a 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  his  horse 
well  bitted.  We  see  him  '  filling 
the  chair  at  a  Quarter  Session  with 
great  abilities.'  We  accompany 
him  to  the  Assizes,  and  see  him 
make  his  way  through  a  crowd  of 
red-coated  country  gentlemen,  in 
order  to  favour  the  Judge  with  a 
remark  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
We  share  the  surprise  and  anxiety 
of  the  Spectator  when  his  friend  gets 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  trial  to  make  a 
speech,  '  with  a  look  of  much, busi- 
ness and  great  intrepidity.*  A 
general  whisper  runs  among  the 
country  people  that  Sir  Roger  is  up. 
The  speech  proves  to  be  very  little 
to  the  purpose,  and,  in  Mr.  Spec- 
tator's opinion,  '  was  not  so  much 
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designed  by  the  knight  himself  to 
inform  the  Court,  as  to  give  him  a 
figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his 
credit  in  the  cx)nntry.*  In  this 
respect  it  succeeds  perfectly,  so  that 
the  county  gentlemen  compliment 
him,  and  the  ordinary  people  gaze 
upon  him  at  a  distance,  '  not  a  little 
admiring  his  courage,  that  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  the  Judge.' 

Many  little  touches  complete  the 
picture  of  the  time—the  laced  hats 
of  the  squires,  the  exaggerated 
head-dresses  of  their  wives,  the 
elaborate  etiquette  of  a  country 
neighbourhood,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary fuss  about  place  and  prece- 
dency. But  all  this  is  merely  the 
background  to  the  portrait  of  the 
good  baronet,  with  his  overflowing 
kindness  to  eveiyone  he  meets  in 
town  or  county — to  the  watermen, 
the  hackney  coachmen,  the  vergers, 
— as  well  as  to  his  own  tenants  and 
servants,  and  the  poor  of  his  own 
parish,  though  the  dear  old  man  is  a 
little  puzzled  about  the  Coverley 
witch,  and  advises  her  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  to  avoid  all  communi- 
cation with  the  devil,  and  never  to 
hurt  any  of  her  neighbour's  cattle. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  pointed 
out  in  the  letter  of  Captain  Sentry, 
'  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and  well- 
disposed  heart,  with  a  very  small 
capacity,  is  highly  superior  in  hu- 
man society  to  him  who,  with  the 
greatest  talents,  is  cold  and  languid 
in  his  affections.'  And  so  Sir  Roger 
leaves  behind  him  a  reputation 
which  would  be  worth  the  pains  of 
the  wisest  man's  whole  life  to  ar- 
rive at. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  with 
Sir  John  Pakington,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly a  Worcestershire  baronet, 
and  Knight  of  the  Shire  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  But  there,  it  seems, 
the  resemblance  ends.  Sir  John  is 
said  to  have  been  a  fierce  partisan, 
and  by  no  means  an  amiable  cha- 
racter. It  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  spend  forty  years  in  pining  after 


an  impracticable  widow,  for  he  was 
twice  married,  and  had  several 
childi*en. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Sir  Roger 
is  not  modelled  from  any  individual. 
Still  less  is  he  a  fair  representative 
of  his  class.  There  must  have  been 
plenty  of  Justice  Shallows  and 
Squire  Westerns  in  hia  time,  and 
since.  He  must  be  considered  as  an 
ideal  country  gentleman,  intended 
as  an  example  for  the  uncivilised 
squires  of  his  day,  showing  them 
how  much  goodness  and  usefulness 
were  compatible  with  a  very  mode- 
rate share  of  brains  and  acquire- 
ments. The  character  of  *  the  fine 
old  English  gentleman '  was,  no 
doubt,  a  popular  one  long  before 
his  time.  We  find  a  sketch  of  him 
in  Chaucer,  which  is  not  very  unlike 
the  Sir  Walter  Vivian  of  five  cen- 
turies afterwards : 

An  householder,  and  that  a  great,  was  ho, 
Sir  Julian  he  was  in  his  countrie. 
His  table  dormant  in  his  hall  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  long  day. 
At  Sessions  was  be  lord  and  sire. 
Full  oft-times  was  he  knight  of  the  shire. 
A  Sheriff  had  he  been,  and  a  countor, 
AVas  nowhere  such  a  worthy  vavasor. 

But  it  was  Addison  who  gave 
him  immortality,  and  the  fame  that 
extends  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  name  of  De 
Coverley  is,  indeed,  too  Norman  to 
be  accepted  as  the  typical  name  of 
an  Englishman.  That  post  was 
assumed  about  the  same  time  by 
Mr.  John  Bull.  But  Arbuthnot's 
John  Bull  was  a  clothier.  Later 
generations  have  turned  him  into  a 
country  squire.  Many  of  the  best 
qualities  which  characterise  the 
John  Bull  of  Punch  and  the  other 
light  literature  of  our  own  day, 
many  of  the  virtues  and  failings 
which  we  love  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  an  English  gentleman,  are 
those  of  the  model  justice  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  good  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley. 

END. 
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CAN  INDIA  BE  CHRISTIANISED  ? 


IN  a  former  article,*  I  described 
the  failure  of  the  Indian  Mis- 
sions, and'  I  concluded  with  the 
inquiry,  To  what  was  that  failure 
to  be  attributed  ? 

The  missionaries  assign  many 
causes,  but  those  they  chiefly  insist 
on,  are :  the  opposition  of  the 
Government;  the  immorality  of  the 
English ;  the  sensuousness  of  the  na- 
tive character,  and  the  institution 
of  caste  among  the  Hindoos.  Un- 
doubtedly all  these  have  proved 
hindrances  to  the  missionaries,  but 
they  do  not  explain  their  utter  and 
entire  failure,  for  history  shows 
that  Christianity  has  elsewhere  been 
successfully  propagated  in  the  face 
of  similar  and  even  greater  obstacles. 

By  many  laymen,  the  failure  is 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
missionaries  themselves,  to  their 
generally  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  native  languages,  to  their  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  native  feeling, 
and  to  the  disagreements  of  the 
different  Christian  sects  among 
themselves. 

Some  of  these  objections  are  ob- 
viously inapplicable  to  the  native 
preiichers,  yet  they  have  had  no 
better  success;  and  the  latter 
objection,  although  it  has  a  cer- 
tain plausibility,  and  is  on  that 
account  much  insisted  on  by  persons 
who  have  had  no  direct  experience 
of  missions,  is  of  no  real  weight. 
Practically  the  missions  of  different 
denominations  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other ;  and  besides,  the  history 
of  Christianity  shows  that  the 
peaods  when  Christianity  made 
its  greatest  advances  have  often 
beqn  those  when  extreme  doctrinal 
dissensions  existed  among  the 
Christians  themselves. 

By  certain  thinkers,  the  failure 
of  the  missionaries  is  attributed, 
not  to  their  manner  of  preaching, 
but  to  the  matter'  of  the  message 


they  deliver.  'Christianity,'  it  is 
saia  by  these,  '  has  exhausted  it- 
self;' the  truths  it  had  to  teach,  it 
has  taught ;  the  good  it  was  capable 
of  effecting,  it  has  effected ;  it  has 
no  longer  the  power  of  influencing 
human  thought.' 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  this 
explanation  is  no  more  satisfac- 
tory than  those  that  have  preceded 
it.  It  will  not  be  contended, 
even  by  those  who  reject  Christi- 
anity, that  Mahommedauisni  is  of 
a  more  Divine  origin,  contains 
higher  or  newer  truths,  or  is  more 
adapted  to  the  present  moral  and 
intellectual  requirements  of  man- 
kind. Considering,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  both  as  religions  of  mere 
human  invention,  the  question  still 
remains,  why,  when  Mahomme- 
danism  has  been  so  sucoessfiil, 
should  the  attempt  to  spread  Christi- 
anity have  proved  so  oomplete  a 
failure  ? 

When,  in  the  year  loor  of  our 
era,  Mahmood  of  Ghussnee  de- 
scended from  the  mountains  of 
Caubul,  there  were  no  Mussulmans 
in  India.  The  Mussulmans  now 
form  about  a  sixth  of  the  entire 
population,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  descendants,  not  of  the 
northern  invaders,  but  of  the  native 
Hindoos,  who  at  various  times 
adopted  the  Mahommedan  religion. 

Mow  were  these  conversions  ef- 
fected ? 

A  generation  ago,  the  answer 
would  have  been,  *By  the  sword,' 
for  it  was  then  in  England  the 
accepted  belief  that  it  was  to  force 
alone  that Mahommedanismowed its 
propagation  ;  and  this  supposed  fact 
was  relied  on  as  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
more  accurate'  historical  knowledge 
of  'the  present  day  had  modified 
this    bcUef.      It  has    shown  that 
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though  force  was  largely  resorted 
to,  yet  the  Mahomniedan  religion 
did  spread  in  countries  where 
the  use  of  force  was  impossible, 
and  that  even  where  in  the  iirst 
instance  it  was  imposed  by  violence, 
its  ultimate  and  general  acceptance 
was  due  also  to  other  causes.  The 
first  Mussulman  invaders  entered 
India  animated  with  a  fanatic  hatred 
of  idolatry ;  they  destroyed  the 
Hindoo  temples,  they  massacred  the 
worshippers ;  but  when  the  conquest 
of  the  country  was  effected,  and  they 
had  permanently  established  them- 
selves as  its  rulers,  their  fanaticism 
died  out,  and  they  adopted  much  of 
the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
people  they  had  subjugated. 

Tolerant,  in  the  modern  sense, 
they  were  not ;  both  on  the  part  of 
the  Mussulman  sovereigns  and  the 
Mussulman  populace,  there  were  con- 
tinual bursts  of  fanaticism  in  which 
the  Hindoos  were  subjected  to  much 
persecuti(m,  and  the  existence  of 
the  Hindoos'  religion  at  any  time 
was  only  permitted  on  the  condition 
of  its  acknowledgment  of  infe- 
rionty.  But  on  the  whole,  and 
making  allowance  for  the  age,  the 
conduct  of  the  Indian  Mussulmans 
forms  a  remarkable  and  very  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  Mussulmans 
in  other  countries,  and  indeed  to 
that  of  the  Christian  nations.  In 
place  of  the  horrible  persecutions 
and  the  religious  wars  which  de- 
luged Europe  in  b|ood,  and  to  the 
fanaticism  which  in  the  Saracen 
and  Tnrkisli  empires  extermi- 
nated the  Christian  populations  or 
reduced  them  to  a  condition  of 
slavish  degradation,  we  behold  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahonmiedans  living 
in  general  harmony,  in  nearly  com- 
plete social  equality,  and  in  as  much 
political  equality  as  was  compatible 
with  the  Mussulman  supremacy. 

The  conquest  of  India  was  not 
followed,  as  had  been  that  of  Persia 
and  the  Western  countries,  by  the 
adoption  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mussulman  religion.  The  Mussul- 
man conqnerorB  remained  for  some 


generations  a  mere  permanent  army 
of  occupation.  They  so  regarded 
themselves ;  the  court  of  their  sove- 
reign they  styled  *  The  Camp.'  In 
smaller  camps  they  were  dotted  over 
their  empire,  speaking  their  own  Ian. 
guage,  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
having  their  own  habits,  literature, 
and  civilisation.  In  process  of 
time  these  habits  were  more  or  less 
adopted  by  the  miscellaneous  Hin- 
doo population,  which  in  the  capa- 
city of  labourers,  servants,  work- 
men, and  traders,  had  gathered 
round  each  Mussulman  settlement. 
A  common  language  was  formed,  a 
new  civilisation  developed,  in  which 
the  arts,  the  customs,  the  ideas, 
which  the  Mussulmans  had  brought 
from  Western  Asia,  were  modified, 
in  some  respects  improved^  by  those 
of  India,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Mussulman  customs  was  accompa- 
nied to  some  extent  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Mussulman  religion. 

The  Mussulmans  did  not  as  a 
rule  persecute,  nor  did  they,  except 
in  rare  instances,  endeavour  to 
forcibly  convert,  but  none  the  less 
did  they  regard  the  propagation  of 
their  religion  as  the  first  considera- 
tion. To  effect  it  they  devoted  the 
whole  of  that  immense  influence 
which  as  the  absolute  sovereigns 
and  the  dominant  class  they  were 
able  to  exercise,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully. A  Hindoo  was  fond  of  dress, 
of  pleasure,  of  a  jovial  turn,  or  de- 
sirous of  social  distinction  ;  Mussul- 
man society  was  freer,  more  po- 
lished, more  luxurious;  he  was 
attracted  to  it,  he  joined  it.  Say  he 
was  of  a  literary  turn ;  the  Mussul- 
man literature  was  the  superior,  he 
studied  it,  he  associated  with  the 
learned  Mussulmans,  he  became  one. 
He  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
Mussulman  woman ;  she  could  not 
become  a  Hindoo,  for  the  Hindoo 
religion  does  not  admit  converts; 
he  became  a  Mahommedan.  A 
Hindoo  was  ambitions ;  as  a  Hindoo, 
high  office  was  dosed  to  him,  he 
bchcame  a  Mussulman.  He  hiad  in- 
carred  the  displeasure  of  the  sove- 
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reign  or  the  local  ruler;  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  he  adopted  his  reb'gion. 
He  had  committed  a  crime  ;  con- 
version was  admitted  as  atone- 
ment. These  are  illostrafcions.  The 
Musaalmans  formed  a  body  perfectly 
united,  in  all  that  concerned  their 
religion  perfectly  unyielding,  hold- 
ing its  tenets  with  a  fervid  enthu- 
siasm. The  Hindoos  split  up  into  a 
multitude  of  castes;  possessed  no 
social  or  national  cohesion.  Nor 
was  their  religion  one  to  excite 
enthusiasm :  among  the  educated 
it  was  little  more  than  a  system  of 
philosophy,  among  the  rest  a  series 
of  superstitious  ceremonials,  the 
habit  of  which,  once  broken,  left 
the  mind  readily  impressionable  to 
the  positive  Mahommedan  faith, 
enforced  by  the  intense  conviction 
with  which  by  the  Mahommedans  it 
was  held.  Mahommedanism  con- 
tinually attracted  to  its  commu- 
nity Hindoos,  as  does  a  compact 
solid  in  water  the  particles  floating 
around  it. 

There  were  no  general  conver- 
sions, but  whei*ever  the  Mussul- 
mans settled,  wherever  they  ruled, 
individual  Hindoos  were  continu- 
ally being  attracted  to  their  com- 
munity, and  embracing  their  re- 
ligion, and  these  small  accretions 
in  the  course  of  centuries  resulted 
in  those  millions  we  now  behold. 
The  Mahommedans  have  never  pos- 
sessed any  institutions  analogous 
to  our  missions,  nor  have  the 
doctrines  of  the  Mahommedan  reli- 
gion in  themselves  any  attraction 
to  the  Hindoo  mind.  A  convert  to 
Mahommedanism  from  pure  convic- 
tion, apart  from  other  influences,  is 
as  rare  as  is  such  a  convert  to  Chns- 
tianity.  The  success  of  Mahommed- 
anism  has  been  due  to  its  propaga- 
tion having  been  aided  by  the  whole 
political  and  social  influence  of  the 
dominant  Mahommedan  class;  act- 
ing often  through  motives  purely 
temporal,  but  also  obtaining  for  its 
doctrines  an  intellectual  and  moral 
acceptance  which  they  would  not,  but 
for  these  influoncet^,  have  received. 


The  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
not  more  uncongenial  to  the  Hin- 
doo mind  than  are  those  of 
Mahommedanism ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  whole  they  are  less  so,  and 
the  failure  of  Christianity  as  com- 
pared with  the  success  of  Mahom- 
medanism, may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  wide  spread  of 
Mahommedanism  has  been  aided  by 
all  the  influence,  social  and  political, 
of  the  dominant  Mussulman  class; 
while  these  influences  have  by  us 
been  either  not  exerted  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  or  exerted  for  its  re- 
pression. Had  we  as  a  nation,  and 
as  individuals,  exerted  onr  influence 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Mussul- 
mans exerted  their  influence  for  the 
spread  of  Mahommedanism,  there 
appears  no  reason  why,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  means,  which  were 
certainly  very  inferior,  we  should 
not  have  been  equally  successful. 

To  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy, 
the  objections  that  have  been  always 
urged  resolve  themselves  into  two 
assertions — '  It  would  not  have  been 
safe :  It  would  not  have  been  right.' 
Both  these  assertions  have  come  to 
be  regarded  in  public  estimation 
almost  as  axioms  ;  nevertheless,  by 
many  persons  well  acquainted  with 
India,  their  correctness  is  dis- 
puted. As  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, it  may  be  interesting,  perhaps 
not  unprofitable,  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  popular  opinion  is  well 
founded. 

When  the  English  first  acquired 
Bengal,  they  entertained  great 
doubts  as  to  their  ability  to  retain 
it.  A  mere  handful  among  millions, 
they  felt,  and  felt  with  an  intensity 
hardly  possible  for  us  in  these 
days  to  realise,  that  they  could  only 
do  so  by  the  goodwill  of  the  native 
populations ;  to  acquire  that  good- 
will was  consequently  made  the 
leading  object  of  Uieir  policy. 

Three  faots  stmok  them  forcibly : 
that  the  natives  were  very  sensitive 
to  any  interference  with  their  reli- 
gion ;   that  they  were  very  indif« 
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ferent  as  to  who  were  their  rulers  ; 
that  by  their  native  princes  they 
were  very  badly  governed,  over- 
taxed, ill-treated.  To  secure  their 
attachment  to  us,  it  appeared  only 
necessary  to  give  them  good  govern- 
ment, and  avoid  all  interference 
with  their  religions. 

Theoretically,  nothing  was  easier; 
but  so  soon  as  we  commenced  to 
govern,  there  appeared  this  prac- 
tical difficulty.  The  English  and 
the  native  conceptions  of  what  con- 
stituted religion  did  not  coincide. 
The  native  conception  included 
much  that  in  ours  was  purely 
secular.^  With  the  Hindoos,  their 
laws,  their  policy,  their  business, 
and  even  their  amusements,  were 
regulated  by  their  religion ;  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  this  was  also  the 
case  with  the  Mussulmans.  This 
was  not  all :  the  Hindoo  law  con- 
flicted with  the  Mahommedan  law, 
and  both  laws  permitted  and  even 
enjoined  many  practices  that  were 
at  variance  both  with  our  ideas  of 
moral  propriety  and  our  principles 
of  government. 

To  avoid  all  interference  with 
the  native  religions  was  impossible. 
If  we  adopted  the  laws  of  the  one 
religion,  we  interfered  with  those  of 
the  other.  If  we  imposed  our  own 
laws,  we  interfered  with  both. 

We  met  tliis  difficulty  with  that 
courage,  moderation,  practical  good 
sense,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
regard  for  expediency  and  indif- 
ference to  principle  and  national 
sentiment  that  has  in  India  as  else- 
where made  us  such  excellent 
administrators,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  little  loved  or  trusted.. 

The  Mahommedans  were  the 
most  dangerous ;  they  had  imposed 
their  law,  we  generally  maintained 
it.  Where  the  laws  or  practices 
of  either  religion  conflicted  with  our 
safety  or  the  essential  principles  of 
our  Government,  we  at  once  and 
boldly  abolished  them ;  where  they 
simply  offended  our  moral  sense, 
or  our  ideas  of  political  expediency, 
we  endured  them  till  we  felt  our- 


selves strong  enough  to  prohibit 
them,  and  when  we  did  so  we 
usually  justified  our  conduct  on 
the  plea  that  the  practices  were  in 
reality  not  in  accordance  with  the 
native  religion,  but  superstitions 
overgrowths.  Our  Government 
being  absolute,  had  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  supporting  the  asser- 
tion by  the  opinion  of  learned 
natives.  As  we  became  stronger 
we  became  bolder.  One  by  one  we 
prohibited  nearly  every  native 
practice  that  conflicted  with  our 
conception  of  right  or  expediency, 
and  from  abolishing  the  native 
customs  we  proceeded  to  introduce 
our  own.  By  direct  legislation,  and 
indirectly  through  education  and 
by  the  exei-tion  of  all  the  immense 
influence  we  possessed  as  absolute 
rulers,  we  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate the  ideas,  and  even  to  intro- 
duce the  customs,  of  modern 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  time 
our  attitude  towards  the  native 
religions  had  become  entirely 
changed ;  for  a  superstitious  de- 
ference had  become  substituted  a 
contemptuous  indifference. 

In  this  we  did  not  in  our  own 
estimation  violate  our  principles  of 
toleration  and  non-interference  with 
the  native  religions,  because  we 
regarded  that  only  as  religion 
which  according  to  our  conceptions 
constituted  it.  But  by  the  natives 
our  conduct  was  differently  re- 
garded. They  very  early  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  ultimate  aim  of 
our  policy  was  to  destroy  their 
religions,  and  not  only  to  destroy 
them,  but  to  substitut>e  our  own. 

To  fully  illustrate  these  statements 
would  in  fact  be  to  write  a  history 
of  our  administration ;  a  few  exam- 
ples, however,  may  both  make  my 
statements  clearer,  and  also  prove 
interesting.  A  Mahommedan  was 
tried  for  murder;  his  guilt  was 
clear,  but  the  judge  acquitted  him 
because  the  witnesses  against  him 
were  Hindoos  and  a  Christian,  and 
by  the  Koran,  on  which  the  Ma- 
hommedan  law  is   based,    a    tme 
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believer  cannot  be  convicted  on  the 
testimony  of  infidels  and  idolaters. 
To  recognise  such  a  law  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  our  safety. 
Our  Government  at  once  abolished 
it. 

By  the  Hindoo  law,  based  on 
their  sacred  books,  the  Shastras,  no 
Brahman,  whatever  crimes  he  might 
commit,  could  be  put  to  death  in 
the  city  of  Benares.  This  was  felt 
incompatible  with  the  equal  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  it  did 
not  so  directly  affect  ourselves.  It 
was  endured  for  a  time,  then  abo- 
lished. 

So  with  the  practice  of  *  Dhuma.* 
Bj  the  Hindoo  religion  any  man 
of  a  lower  caste,  who,  however 
innocently  or  indirectly,  causes 
the  death  of  a  Brahman,  is  guilty 
of  mortal  sin.  On  this  belief  the 
Brahmans  had  founded  a  system  of 
extortion.  A  Brahman  conceived 
he  had  a  claim  against  a  man  or 
had  received  an  injury  from  him ; 
he  demanded  compensation,  if  not 
yielded  he  threatened  suicide.  To 
avoid  the  guilt  of  causing  his  death 
his  demand  was  eventually  complied 
with,  however  unjust.  For  some 
time  the  practice  was  overlooked, 
then  found  inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  and  pro- 
hibited. 

No  native  custom  excited  so 
much  aversion  in  the  minds  of  the 
EDglish  as  that  of  '  Sattee,'  or  the 
burning  of  the  Hindoo  widows 
with  the  corpses  of  their  husbands. 
In  many  cases  the  sacrifice  was 
voluntary,  and  the  woman  ascended 
the  funeral  pile  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice;  but 
often  it  was  otherwise,  and  the 
stories  of  young  girls,  often  children 
in  age,  wives  only  in  name,  dragged 
shrieking  to  the  flames,  or  forced 
back  to  them  half  consumed  by  the 
Brahmans,  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  sufficiently  true  to  excite 
among  the  English,  especially  in 
those  now  to  the  country,  a  feeling 
of  horror  and  indignation.  But  the 
practice  did  not  affect  t\ie  B^c;\m.^ 


of  our  government  nor  directij 
interfere  with  our  administration. 
For  many  years  it  waa  recognised, 
then  discouraged,  then  regula- 
ted, finally  prohibited,  on  the 
strength  of  a  declaration  obtained 
from  the  Pundits,  that  the  practice 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
original  doctrine  of  the  Shastras, 
a  declaration  about  as  satisfiM^tory 
to  the  Hindoo  populace  as  to  the 
Spaniards  would  be  one  asserting 
the  worship  of  images  to  be  a 
superstition  unknown  to  the  early 
Church. 

On  our  arrival  in  India  we  found 
the  mosques  and  temple^  richly 
endowed.  On  our  assuming  sove- 
reignty  we  took  charge  of  these 
lands;  the  charge  compelled  us  to 
nfiany  acts  that  implied  a  recogni. 
tion  of  the  native  religions,  and  a 
participation  occasionally  in  many 
revolting  customs  they  were  sup- 
posed to  enjoin,  and  which,  whether 
so  enjoined  or  not,  were  certainly 
practised  at  some  of  the  shrines. 
As  with  Suttee,  so  with  these,  we 
first  permitted,  then  discouraged, 
finally  prohibited,  and  eventually 
confiscated  nearly  all  the  lands 
under  the  pretext  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  those  religions  obser- 
vances for  which  they  had  been 
originally  granted. 

The  early  English  individually 
paid  the  same  deference  to  the 
native  superstitions,  as  did  the 
Government.  To  *  respect  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives*  was  the 
lesson  inculcated  on  every  young 
Englishman  on  his  arrival,  and  it 
was  obeyed  to  an  extent  that  pro- 
voked alike  the  astonishment  and 
ridicule  of  all  travellers.  No  Eng- 
lishman would  wash  in  a  brass 
basin,  he  would  submit  that  his 
servant  should  cease  to  fan  him  if 
he  placed  his  feet  on  the  table,  he 
would  not  permit  a  low-caste  aan 
to  enter  his  house,  nor  even  the 
interior  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
Very  few  Englishmen  would  eat 
^Tk^  in  many  plaoes  the  killing  of 
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cows  was  prohTbiied.  In  a  yariety 
of  other  ways  the  English  submitted 
to  a  code  of  troublesome  social 
regulations  rather  than  do  violence 
to  the  native  feelings  of  propriety 
or  religion  ;  but  so  far,  and  only 
so  far,  as  such  submission  did  not 
interfere  with  the  recognition  of 
the  Enghsh  supremacy,  social  as 
well  as  political. 

As  years  passed,  and  one  after 
another  of  the  practices  enjoined 
by  their  religions  was  prohibited, 
it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
the  belief  grew  up  among  the 
natives  that  we  intended  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  their  religions. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how 
the  belief  also  arose,  that  the  de- 
struction of  their  religions  was 
intended  by  us  as  a  preliminary  for 
the  introduction  of  our  own  ;  for 
neither  by  the  English  individually 
nor  by  the  English  Government 
had  patronage  been  shown  to 
Christianity,  but  rather  hostility 
and  discouragement. 

I  believe  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
their  inability  to  distinguish  our 
civilisation  from  our  religion. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  conversing 
with  a  native  of  rank  ;  speaking  of 
the  Bengalees,  he  surprised  me  by 
asserting  them  to  be  Christians. 
'  They  are  just  the  same  as  you, 
they  speak  English,  eat  tiffin  (lun- 
cheon),  drink  wine.*  He  regarded 
the  adoption  of  English  habits  as 
synonymous  with  the  adoption  of 
the  English  religion.  When  after- 
wards  the  mutinies  broke  out,  I 
found  this  impression  general ;  the 
Bengalees  were  everywhere  in  the 
npper  provinces  regarded  as  Christ- 
ians, and  on  that  account  murdered 
as  fi*eely  as  the  English. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  natives 
at  a  very  early  period  entertained 
the  belief  that  we  intended  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
non-encouragement  of  Christianity 
by  our  Government,  and  its  re- 
pudiation of  all  connection  with 
the  missionaries,  did  not  remove 
this  impression,  it  the  rather  con- 


firmed it.  It  was  attributed  to  that 
deep  policy  of  dissimulation  with 
which  as  a  nation  they  credit  us. 
Our  designs,  they  thought,  were 
being  concealed  till  the  time  should 
arrive  for  openly  avowing  them. 
Firmly  impressea  with  this  belief, 
the  natives  regarded  every  act  of 
our  Government,  even  those  the 
most  purely  secular  and  even  phil- 
anthropic, as  secretly  designed  to 
effect  their  conversion.  Of  this  I 
could  give  many  instances ;  the  fol- 
lowing must  suffice. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  the  Go- 
vernment  commenced    a  series  of 
irrigation   works  in  Upper  India. 
The  waters  of  the  river  Jumna,  and 
of   some  smaller    streams    issuing 
from    the    Himalayah,     were    di- 
verted into  canals  and  distributed 
over  the  country ;  as  the  slope  of 
the  surface  was   considerable,   the 
falls  were  utilised  to   turn   water 
mills,  in  which  for  a  small  payment 
com  was  ground.     An  undertaking 
apparently  less  connected  with  re- 
ligion could   hardly  be,  but  mills 
were  a  novelty,  and  in  India  what 
is    new    is    suspected.     A    report 
spread   that    these    mills   were  in- 
tended as  instruments   of   conver- 
sion ;  bones  were  to  be  ground  up 
with  the  flour,  and  the  caste  of  the 
Hindoos  thus  destroyed  to  facilitate 
their  adoption  of  Christianity.    Ri- 
diculous to  us  as  the  story  appears, 
it     obtained     universal    credence. 
During    the    mutinies,    when    my 
house  was  burnt,  I  resided  for  some 
time  in  that  of  a  very  wealthy  na- 
tive, a  man  of  position  and  intelli- 
gence.    I  found  that  by  him  and 
his  friends  the  truth  of  this  story 
was  so  firmly  believed,  that  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  regarding  it  appeared 
as  absurd  to  them  as  in  English 
society  it  would  have  been  to  ex- 
press a  belief  in  it.    The  impression 
was,  I   found,   equally  strong  and 
equally  universal  that  the  then  new 
rifle  cartridges,  had  been  saturated 
with  the  fat  of  swine  and  of  cows  to 
destroy  alike  the  caste  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Ikiahommedan  sepoys. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  tbis  be- 
lief in  our  intention  todestroy  their 
religions,  should  have  excited  a  de- 
sire to  throw  off  ^tbat  domination 
which  they  regarded  as  inimical  to 
them — a  desire  which,  increasing  in 
strength  year  by  year,  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  mutinies  of  1857. 
There  were  other  sources  of  dis- 
content, but  undoubtedly  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  that  rising,  and  that 
which  gave  it  its  chief  force,  was 
the  belief  that  we  were  intending 
the  destruction  of  their  religions,  and 
the  imposition  by  force  and  intrigue 
of  our  own.  That  belief  still  con- 
tinues. From  the  native  point  of 
view  it  is  not  unreasonable.  Those 
modern  ideas  which,  through  our 
schools,  our  influence,  and  our 
legislation,  we  do  admittedly  pro- 
pagate, have  undoubtedly  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  faith  in  the  exist- 
ing religions  of  India,  and  those 
ideas  they  regard  as  identical  with 
Christianity. 

How  should  we  have  excited  more 
hostility  had  we  really  done  what 
the  natives  all  believe  that  we  have 
done  ?  How  would  our  position  be 
less  safe  had  we  really  propagated 
Christianity,  than  our  position  now 
is,  having  propagated  that  which  the 
natives  consider  to  be  Christianity  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  our  policy 
as  to  Christianity  has  been  a 
political  error.  Had  we  encouraged 
its  propagation,  our  present  position 
in  India  would  be  far  more  secure 
than  it  is.  In  proportion  to  our 
means,  which,  as  I  have  said,  were 
far  inferior,  we  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  Christianity  as 
the  Mussulmans  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing  Mahommedanism,  and  should 
thereby  have  obtained  that,  the 
want  of  which  is  now  our  great 
weakness,  a  native  population  at- 
tached to  our  rule,  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  would  be  in  union 
with  ours. 

At  present,  after  a  rale  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter,  we  hold  India 
only  as  we  acquired  it,  by  the 
sword.     To  a  BupeT&ciBX  o\»ct\w. 


the  appearance  of  India  might 
seem  a  sufficient  refutation  of  tbis 
assertion  ;  no  revolt,  no  apparent 
discontent,  a  hundred  and  more 
millions  dwelling  contentedly  under 
a  foreign  rule,  the  sole  support  of 
which  is  a  few  thousand  English 
soldiers.  The  existence  of  our  rule 
under  these  conditions  might  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  it  rested 
on  the  approval  of  the  natives.  Bat 
in  May  1857  the  appearances  were 
the  same  ;  by  July  in  Upper  India 
our  empire  had  disappeared.  Good 
as  our  government  undoubtedly  is, 
secure  as  it  appears,  it  has  never- 
theless no  hold  on  the  native  affec- 
tion, no  root  in  the  country.  We 
acquired  India  because  our  troops 
were  stronger,  braver,  more  skilled 
in  military  science  than  the  native, 
and  it  is  ultimately  on  this  su- 
periority that  we  still  hold  it. 

Let  us  suppose  I  am  right,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  safe  for  oar 
Government  to  have  encouraged 
the  spread  of  Christianity;  the 
further  question  arises.  Would  it 
have  been  right  ? 

The  English  nation  considers  it 
right  for  our  Indian  G^ovemraent 
to  propagate  that  collection  of 
beliefs  and  their  resulting  actions 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I 
may  call  our  civilisation.  These 
beliefs  are  in  conflict  with  the 
native  religions — they  enjoin  what 
those  religions  forbid;  they  forbid 
what  those  religions  enjoin  ;  their 
tendency  is  to  destroy  those  re- 
ligions. Nevertheless  we  consider 
it  the  duty  of  our  GK>vemment  to 
propagate  them,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  they  are  true,  and 
that  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
ceptance will  be  beneficial.  On  the 
same  ground,  why  is  it  not  equally 
right  and  incumbent  for  our  (Go- 
vernment to  propagate  Christianity  ? 

Our  belief  in  ChriBtianity  is  based 
on  authority.  The  beliefs  of  our 
civilisation — that  is,  our  secular 
beliefs — rest  or  are  supposed  to 
rest  on  experience ;  but  the  sonroe 
oi  «k  belief^  when  it  is  onoe  enter- 
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tained,  cannot  affect  the  obligations 
it  imposes,  nor  when  we  act  on  a 
belief  does  it  matter  to  those 
affected  by  oar  action  on  what  it  is 
grounded. 

Why,  then,  do  we  think  other- 
wise  ?  Why  do  we  consider  it  right 
for  onr  Grovemment  to  propagate 
onr  civilisation,  wrong  for  it  to 
propagate  our  religion  ? 

Only  one  explanation  is  possible. 
We  have  not  the  same  conviction 
either  of  the  truth  or  of  the  benefits 
of  Christianity  as  we  have  in  regard 
to  our  civilisation.  Certainly  as  re- 
gards the  benefits  of  Christianity  a 
great  change  of  belief  has  taken 
place  in  modem  times. 

The    late    Bishop    Wilson    was 
once  at  Hurdwar  at  the  time  of  the 
great    fair.      The    scene    is    very 
striking.     On  the  edge  of  a  forest, 
in  a  bay  of  moantains,    stands  a 
little   town   of   temples,   thronged, 
not  figuratively  but  literally,  with 
millions  of  pilgrims,  who  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  pay  their 
devotions     to    the    river    Ganges, 
which     there    a     rapid    mountain 
torrent    issues    to    the   plains.     A 
gentleman  said  to  the  Bishop,  '  My 
lord,   these   people    you   see    have 
come  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
through  hunger,  thirst,  heat,   toil, 
and  often  sickness,  and  every  sort 
of  privation,  to  adore  the  only  God 
they  know    in   the    manner  they 
have  been  taught  He  has  directed. 
Do  you  believe  that  because  the 
God  they  worship  is  not  the  true 
God,    they  will  on  that    account 
be  damned  for  ever  ? '    The  Bishop 
was  taken  by  surprise.     His  theo- 
logy— ^for  he  belonged  to   the  ex- 
treme    Calvinistic     school  —  said 
*  Yes  ; '  his  heart,  which  was  a  kind 
one,   said   *  No,'    for    the  millions 
living,   moving  around    him   were 
different  from  the  abstract  millions 
of  his  books  of  divinity.     He  made 
no  answer.  A  century  or  so  earlier, 
and  he  would  have   felt  no  such 
hesitation.      The  doctrine  of    the 
necessary     condemnation     of    the 
heathen  was  then  universally  ac- 
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cepted;    it    was    believed    by    all 
Christians  that  the  heathen,  be  be 
good  or  be  he  bad,  simply  because 
he  was  a  heathen,  was  predeatined 
to  everlasting  torment.  This  doctrine 
now  offends  our  moral  sense,  it  is 
practically  abandoned,  and  with  it 
has  departed  the  chief  inducement 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
If  the  heathen  can  be  saved  as  a 
heathen,  why  trouble  to  make  him 
a     Christian  ?      Christianity    may 
give  him  more  light,  but  with  more 
light    comes    more    responsibility, 
and    so    nothing    is   gained.     The 
English  nation  is  zealous  in  spread- 
ing its  civilisation,  because  it  has  a 
real   living   belief    in   the   benefits 
civilisation   confers.      The  English 
are    indifferent    to    the  spread   of 
Christianity,  because  in  the  benefits 
of  Christianity  they  have  no  such 
faith.    This  change  of  sentiment  in- 
directly affects  even  the  missions : 
it  tends  to  reduce   them  to  mere 
philanthropic   undertakings.     This 
tendency  may  be  perceived  in  most 
of  the  missionary   travels  and  re- 
ports ;  far  more  stress  is  laid  on  the 
civilising     than     on     the     future 
spiritual  effects  of  conversion.    The 
improvement    of    the    converts   in 
education,  arts,  and  even  wealth,  is 
especially  dwelt  on,  and  their  con- 
trast in  these  respects  with  the  un- 
converted heathen  made  a  subject 
of    congratulation,   and    especially 
appealed     to     as    evidencing    the 
benefits   of  Christianity.      In   this 
respect  the  contrast  between   the 
modem  and  the  ancient  missions  is 
very  striking.    The  early  preachers 
of    the  Gospel  cared  nothing  for 
these  things,  they  rather  despised 
them.    That  the  temporal  condition 
of  their  converts  was  improved,  was 
to  them  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Their  one  subject  of  congratulation 
regarding  them  was  that  they  had 
been   saved  from  everlasting  fire. 
The  one  contrast  they  drew  between 
them  and  the  heathen  was  that  in 
the  next  world  they  would  be  happy, 
the  others  tormented. 

Still,  whatever  may  be  held  to  ba 
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the  benefits  conferred  by  Chris- 
tianitj,  be  they  regarded  as  much 
or  little,  the  duty  of  preaching  the 
gospel  is  so  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  that  no  person  who 
admits  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
can,  when  pressed  in  argument, 
escape  the  admission  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  aid  in  the  propagation  of 
his  religion.  What  is  the  duty  of 
each  individual  must  be  the  duty  of 
the  nation,  which  is  only  the  col- 
lection of  the  individuals ;  to  say 
that  the  State,  that  is  the  nation,  is 
not  Christian  is  merely  to  throw 
the  obligation  a  stage  iMM^k.  If  the 
State  is  not  Christian,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  portion  of  it 
to  make  it  such.  In  regarding  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  propagate 
civilisation,  yet  not  its  duty,  but  a 
violation  of  its  duty,  to  propagate 
Christianity,  the  English  are  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  a  logical  incon- 
sistency. In  the  case  of  what  is 
termed  the  religious  world,  the 
party  who  support  missions,  the 
inconsistency  becomes  practical.  It 
is  occasionally  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  hypocrisy,  to  my 
mind  impossible.  For  the  last  half- 
century  and  more  the  religious 
party  has  been  powerful  in  India ; 
many  of  our  most  distinguished 
officials  have  belonged  to  it.  These 
men  found  their  official  duties  in 
constant  opposition  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions.  Officially  they 
had  to  repress  Christianity,  at  the 
best  to  afford  it  no  encouragement ; 
they  privately  felt  it  their  duty  to 
support  it.  A  man  cannot  really 
thus  divide  himself,  and  think  that 
right  in  his  one  capacity  which  he 
knows  to  be  wrong  in  the  other. 
The  attempt  to  do  so  begets  an  in- 
sincerity that  eventually  affects  the 
entire  character.  It  is  to  this  that 
I  attribute  that  preference  for  ex- 
pediency over  principle  which  in 
their  public  conduct  so  many  of  the 
religious  officials  in  India  have  un- 
fortunately exhibited. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  of 
those  acts  of  our  Oovemment,  the 


least  capable  of  moral  justification, 
that  have  the  most  damaged  us 
in  native  estimation,  have  been 
originated  or  carried  out  by  officials 
of  this  class. 

To  conclude.  What  in  India  are 
the  future  prospects  of  Christianity  ? 
We  may  conjecture,  though  we 
cannot  predict. 

It  is  possible,  though  very  im- 
probable, that  the  increase  of  Ma- 
hommedan  fanaticism  may  render 
the  creation  of  a  Christian  popula- 
tion politically  desirable  as  a  coun- 
terbalance. In  such  case  we  may 
feel  confident  that  the  present 
scruples  regarding  the  State  en- 
couragement of  Cnristianity  would 
disappear,  and  that  the  English 
nation  would  see  as  little  impro- 
priety in  the  promotion,  for  its 
secular  advantage,  of  Christianity 
in  India,  as  it  formerly  did  in  the 
support,  for  the  same  reason,  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland,  or  more 
recently  in  thatof  Mahommedanism 
in  Turkey. 

During  the  mutinies  of  1857, 
such  change  of  policy  to  some  ex- 
tent did  actually  occur  in  Upper 
India.  It  was  found  that  the  only 
portion  of  the  native  population  on 
whose  loyalty  we  could  rely,  were 
the  Christians.  By  degrading  them 
and  repressing  their  increase,  it 
was  felt  we  had  deprived  ourselves 
of  what  would  have  been  a  support 
in  our  then  hour  of  danger.  The 
conviction  came  on  all  that  in  doing 
so  we  had  committed  a  great  error, 
and  a  reaction  took  place  in  favour 
of  the  encouragement  of  Christi- 
anity that,  from  its  suddenness  and 
completeness,  was  in  many  instances 
almost  ludicrous.  Englismnen,  who . 
had  been  the  veiy  incarnation 
of  the  prejudices  against  Christi- 
anity of  the  early  days  of  our  rule, 
who  hated  mission3»  and  who  re- 
garded the  native  Christians  as 
little  bettor  than  Pariahs,  were 
now  warm  advocates  of  the  Govern- 
ment encouragement  of  Christianity, 
and  eager  to  surround  themselves 
with    only    Christian    attendants. 
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The  practical  exclasion  of  native 
Christians  from  public  employment 
was  not  only  abolished,  but  every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  them  to 
enter  it. 

It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  change  of  feeling  would 
have  been  hailed  with  especial  Re- 
light by  the  uiissionaines.  It  was 
not  so.  They  regarded  it  with 
marked  disfavour,  they  placed  every 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
Christians  under  their  influence 
accepting  public  employment. 
*  They  were  required  in  the  mis- 
sions '  they  were  not  firm  enough 
in  their  faith  to  risk  association 
with  the  heathen.'  In  assigning 
these  and  other  reasons,  the  mis- 
sionaries spoke  what  they  believed, 
for  they  were  men  incapable  of 
wilful  untruth.  But  it  appeared  to 
me,  they  were  unconsciously  in- 
fluenced by  other  motives;  such 
also  was  the  opinion  of  the  native 
Christians.  *  These  men,  *  they 
frequently  said  to  me,  meaning  the 
missionaries,  '  desire  to  keep  us  as 
children ;  they  cannot  bear  that 
we  should  be  independent,  think 
for  ourselves,  act  for  ourselves.*  - 

Had  the  mutinies  not  been  so 
speedily  suppressed,  the  reaction 
that  occurred  in  Upper  India  would 
doubtless  have  become  general,  and 
a  change  taken  place  in  our  tra- 
ditionary policy.  It  is  possible  that 
events  may  again  give  rise  to  such 
change  of  feeling,  but  the  contin- 
gency is  too  improbable  and  remote 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  present 
consideration. 

In  conjecturing  the  future  of 
Christianity  in  India,  we  can  regard 
only  the  agencies  for  its  propaga- 
tion at  present  existing.     Of  these, 


education  is  by  some  much  relied 
on.  *  Civilisation,  it  is  thought^  will 
prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.' 
This  opinion  is  more  generalhr  en- 
tertained in  England  than  in  Lidia. 
In  India  the  more  probable  effect  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  ideas  of  modem 
Europe,  it  is  considered,  will  be  the 
production  of  scepticism. 

In  my  opinion,  modem  ideas  will 
produce  the  same  result  in  India  as  * 
they  have  elsewhere.  Among  a 
small  portion  of  the  educated  classes 
they  will  create  unbelief,  but  their 
general  effect  will  be,  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  modify  and  purify  the 
existing  religions.  Those  ideas  and 
practices  which  are  gross  or  im- 
moral will  be  abandoned,  the  under- 
lying pure  conception  will  be  de- 
veloped, and  this  process  will  create 
a  more  hostile  attitude  towards 
Christianity.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
this  is  the  effeot^  already  produced. 

From  the  missions,  as  at  present 
conducted,  there  is  no  hope.  The 
attempt  to  Christianise  India,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  real.  It  is  not. 
There  are  exceptions  and  many, 
but  it  is  manifest  to  those  who 
watch  their  proceedings,  that  the 
party  who  in  England  desire  the 
conversion  of  India,  pursue  their 
object  more  as  a  hobby,  as  an 
amusement,  than  as  a  serious  busi- 
ness. They  are  not  animated  by 
that  oneness  of  purpose  without 
which,  since  the  world  began,  never 
was  idea,  never  was  religion,  suc- 
cessfully diffused.  To  promote  the 
spread  of  Christianity  individually, 
and  to  oppose  it  nationally,  is  one 
of  those  attempts  to  reconcile  two 
antagonistic  principles,  to  serve 
two  hostile  masters,  out  of  which 
no  good  thing  can  come. 

M.  T. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  POUSHKIN. 

PART  I. 

THAT  the  age  in  which  a  writer 
lives  must  give  a  direction  to 
the  development  of  his  genius  is 
a  truism  of  literary  criticism. 
Shakespeare  himself,  had  he  not 
lived  in  the  happy  interval  between 
the  decline  of  Catholicism  and  the 
dominance  of  Puritan  fanaticism, 
could  not  have  escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  those  narrow  prejudices 
which  before  and  after  hampered 
and  blighted  the  free  growth  of 
English  art  in  its  highest  forms. 
Of  this  we  have  an  equally  striking 
illustration  in  the  history  of  Russian 
literature.  Derzhavin  and  Jukovsky, 
owing  to  the  social  and  political 
circumstances  of  the  time  in  which 
they  wrote,  could  do  no  more  than 
prepare  the  way  for  the  true  poet ; 
there  was  no  soil  on  which  the  seed 
of  real  poetry  could  fall ;  and  neither 
the  society  nor  the  language  of  their 
country  was  sufficiently  prepared  to 
encourage,  still  less  to  aid,  its  culti- 
vation.  The  poetry  of  Derzhavin 
was  pre-eminently  courtly  and  aris- 
tocratic, because  the  particular  class 
for  which  he  wrote  and  which  then 
constituted  the  entire  reading  public 
of  Russia  had  no  comprehension,  and 
therefore  no  need,  of  a  poetry  that 
was  not  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
the  virtues  of  the  hlgh-placed.  The 
thoughtful  and  meditative  poetry 
of  Jukovsky,  whilst  free  from  this 
cardinal  defect  in  the  poetry  of  his 
great  predecessor,  lacked  variety 
and  universality  in  its  pictures  of 
life  and  men.  The  date  of  Poushkin*s 
appearance  in  the  world  of  letters 
coincides  with  that  busy,  active, 
energetic  epoch  in  the  history  of 
modern  Russia,  when,  compelled  to 


put  forth  all  her  strength  in  the 
long  and  severe  struggle  with  a 
powerful  enemy,  she  first  became 
conscious  of  her  real  force  and  true 
greatness.  It  was  an  epoch  of  con- 
flict and  excitement,  a  transition 
period  when  old  forms  were  passing 
away ;  and  the  poetry  of  action 
which  reigned  around  him  in  his 
youth,  the  age  when  strong  impres- 
sions are  most  easily  made,  could 
not  fail  to  foster  in  Poushkin  the 
desire  to  become  its  full  and  com- 
plete interpreter. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  his 
poems  are  identified  with  the 
personality  and  experiences  of  their 
writer  renders  it  necessary,  if  we 
would  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
genius  and  character,  to  adopt  a 
different  mode  of  criticism  to  thai 
which  may  be  allowed  when  review- 
ing the  works  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. We  can,  without  doing 
injury  to  their  worth,  divide  the 
poems  of  a  Derzhavin  or  Jukovsky 
into  groups  according  to  the  i»r. 
ticular  form  they  assume,  into  lyrics, 
odes,  ballads,  and  occasional  pieces. 
Such  a  classification  of  the  works  of 
Poushkin  would  effectually  destroy 
that  continuity  in  the  growth  of  his 
genius  and  individuality  which  they 
reflect ;  since,  as  Belinsky  has  well 
pointed  out,  'the  compositions  of 
one  year  are  sharply  distinguished, 
both  in  subject  and  form,  from  the 
compositions  even  of  the  following 
year. '  *  For  this  reason,  the  earliest 
of  his  pieces,  written  though  they 
were  whilst  he  was  a  scholar  at  the 
Lyceum,  possess  a  value  that  we 
cannot  justly  assign  to  the  first 
efforts  of  ordinary  writers.  The 
inspiration  of  many  of  them,  it  is 
true,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  study  of 
preceding  poets ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
lines  on   Unbeliefs  we  observe  the 
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employment  of  a  rhetorical  style 
from  which  Poushkin  is  generally 
quite  free,  bat  into  which  he  oc- 
casionally fell  even  in  his  later  pro- 
ductions, as  for  example  in  portions 
of  his  magnificent  Ode  on  Napoleon ; 
but    the  feeblest    of   these    com- 
positions are  characterised  by  an 
originality  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment, the   more  remarkable  when 
we  take  into  account  the  literary 
inflaences     that     surrounded    his 
youth,  and  which  proves  that,  from 
the    very    commencement    of    bis 
poetical  career,  he  had  struck  out 
for  himself  a  new  and  independent 
path.      He  belonged    to  the  new 
generation,  broke  impatiently  from 
all  fiedse  allegiance  to  ancient  tradi- 
tions, and  brought  poetry  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the   spirit  and 
ideas  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived. 
Thus,  in  his  Epistle    to   Jukovsky^ 
written  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  old,  he  ridicules  with  all  the 
vehemence  and  ardour  of  a  youthful 
reformer  the  false   afiectations   of 
classicism,    mocks    at    its    sonor- 
ous phraseology,  and,   denouncing 
Sumarokoff  as  '  the  weak  offspring 
of  a  foreign  school,'  dethrones  him 
and  his  followers  from   the   lofty 
pedestal  on   which  the  blind    re- 
verence   of    pedants     had  placed 
them.    He  felt  that  the  poet  should 
above  all  be  natural,  cease  to  laugh 
by  precept  and  shed  tears  by  rule, 
and,  avoiding  the  arid  convention- 
alities that   had    long  passed  for 
poetry,   and   which    he    elsewhere 
stigmatises  as  '  the  cuckoo  notes  of 
elegisfcs,'  ^  employ  a  language  that 
from  its  truthful  simpUcity  is  in- 
telligible to  all  and  speaks  directly 
to  the  heart.    He  does  not  fear  even 
in  verse  to  call  a  spado  a  spade,  and 
when    describing    a    jovial    feast 
celebrates  *  the  tankard  of  beer  and 
bowl  of  punch :  *   for  he  believed 
that  the  poet-,  iustead  of  trundling 
his  soul   back  some  five  hundred 
years,  should  choose  for  his  theme 


incidents  and  situations  from  the 
common  life  that  surges  around 
him,  and,  whilst  giving  to  ordinary 
things  the  colouring  of  imagination, 
present  them  in  a  form  we  in- 
stinctively  recognise  to  be  true  and 
real. 

In  passing  from  the  shape  which 
Poushkin  gave  to  the  earliest  crea- 
tions of  his  fancy,  a  point  of  the 
greatest  moment    in    all    literary 
composition,  since  *  the  style  is  the 
man,'  we  shall  once  more  discover 
a  trait  of  union  between  the  artist 
and  his  work.  The  education  which 
Poushkin   received  both  at  home 
and  at  college  was  essentially  aris- 
tocratic in  its  tendencies.      *Let 
pleasure  be  my  law,'  is  the  strain  of 
one  of  his  earliest  pieces,'  and  it 
was  in  an  endless  round  of  gaiety 
that,  when  freed  from  the  habitu- 
ally lax  discipline  of  the  Lyceum,  he 
sought  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his 
restless,  active  nature.     He  looked 
on  the  world  exclusively  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  knew  little 
and  wished  to  know  even  less  of  the 
darker  sides  of  life,  felt  and  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  scorn  for  the  *  un- 
washed mob,'   and  believed  song, 
love,  and  wine  to  be  the  crown  of 
human  aspirations.   And  if  at  times 
the  tone  of  his  verse  becomes  sad 
and  melancholy,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  a  borrowed  sadness,  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  Byronic  gloom  which 
was  then  held  to    be  the    poet's 
necessary  appanage.      His  art  he 
considered  as  something  that  was 
far  removed  above  the  turmoil  and 
carking  cares  of  this  world  ;  its  one 
reward  was  that  to  him  it  was  a 
thing  of  joy  and  delight;   and   it 
was  for  himself,  not  for  others,  that 
he  wrote: 

Poet,  heed  not  the  praise  of  the  people ! 

The  noisy  applaui^o  of  the  minute  will  soon 
pass  away ; 

Let  the  fools  comlemn,  and  the  vulgar  moh 
iMgh; 

But  remain  thou  firm,  tranquil,  and  un- 
moved. 


*  Workt  ii.  406. 


*  IM,  ii.  16. 
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Thou  art  a  tsar ;  lire  alone.    Along  thj  free 

path 
March  whither  thy  free  soul  may  lead  thee ; 
And  when  thou  hast  brought  forth  the 
'        fruits  of  lordly  fancy. 
Seek  no  reward  for  thy  glorious  feats. 
The  teward  is  within  thyself.    Thou  art 

thyself  their  sole  judge, 
And  more  strictly  than  all  others  canst 

weigh  their  worth. 
Art  thou,  judge  and  artist,  contented  with 

them? 
Contented  ?    Then  let  the  mob  revile  thee, 
Spit  upon  the  altar  where  thy  fire  bums, 
And  with   childish    petulance   sbike  the 

poet's  tripod.* 

Of  coarse,  with  the  wider  and 
sadder  experiences  of  manhood 
there  grew  up  in  him  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
and  the  once  buoyant  enjoyment  of 
its  pleasures  yielded  to  a  serious 
recognition  of  its  duties ;  though  to 
the  &st  his  views  on  art  remained 
tinchanged,  as  is  evident  from  the 
lines  just  quoted,  which  were  writ- 
ten as  late  as  the  year  1830.  The 
•monotony  of  life's  riot/  as  he 
himself  confesses,^  soon  began  to 
pall,  and  his  forced  sojourn  in  the 
South  of  Russia,  far  removed  from 
the  noise  and  excitement  of  the 
capital,  revealed  to  him  new  scenes 
that  were  calculated  to  inspire  him 
with  higher  and  fresher  impres- 
sions, and  aroused  within  him  a 
deeper  sympathy  than  he  otherwise 
could  have  felt  with  the  sufferings 
and  deprivations  of  others.  Hence- 
forth we  have  fewer  of  those  bois- 
terous eulogies  of  wine  with  which 
his  earlier  lyrics  abound,  a  soberer 
tone  is  given  even  to  his  jovial 
pieces,  and  that  weird  gloom  which 
oppresses  Russian  scenery  is  re- 
flected in'  his  pictures  of  rural  life. 
In  all  such  descriptions,  however, 
Poushkins  artistic  conception  of 
poetty  is  to  be  observed.  To  him 
I^ature  is  no  goddess  who  has  a 
message  to  deliver  to  her  wor- 
shipper, no  apocalyptic  book  filled 
"with  vague  indefinite  mysteries. 
Nor  does  he,  like  Byron,  force  upon 


her  hiaown  individuality,  compeUiag 
and  urging  hev  to  respond  to  the 
passions  and  fselingB  of  his  heart. 
He  paints  and  rarely,  if  ever,  medi- 
tates on  nature :  and  hence  there  is 
in  his  descriptive  passages  an  abso* 
lute  completeness,  in  whicb  >every 
little  detail  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  whole  is  faith^lly  and  literally 
rendered.  How  well,  for  example, 
he  has  seized  on  the  ibur-extending 
monotonous  expanse  of  Russian 
scenery,  with  all  its  absence  of  life, 
and  pictured  to  us  the  habitual 
sloth  and  dirt  of  a  Russian  village, 
in  the  following  Sketch : 

And    now,  my  chubby  critic,   fat    burly 

mocker, 
For  over   laughing  at  and  decrying  my 

mournfid.  muse. 
Draw  near,  and  take  a  seat  beside  me. 
And  let  us  come  to  terms  with  this  accursed 

spleen. 
Why  that  frown  ?    Is  it  then  so  hard  to 

leave  our  follies, 
And  to  forget  ourselves  in  joyous  song? 
Admire  the  view  before  us :  that  sorry  row 

of  huts. 
Behind  them  a  long  level  descent  of  black 

earth, 
And  above  them  one  thick  layer  of  greyish 

clouds. 
Where  are  the  gay  fields?  where  the  shady 

woods? 
Where  the  river  ?    In  the  court  there,  by 

the  low  fence, 
Shoot  up  two  beggarly  trees  to  glad  the 

sight, 
Just  two,  and  no  more ;  and  one  of  them 
Is  long  shorn  by  autumn  rains  of  eveiy 

beauty ; 
While  the  sparse  leaves  on  the  other  are 

withered  and  yellow. 
Awaiting  the  first  breeze  to  fa\\  and  foul 

the  sluggish  pond  below. 
No  other  sign  of  life :  not  even  a  stray  dog 

to  be  seen ; 
But  stop,  there's  Ivan,  and  behind  him  jog 

two  old  women. 
With  head  uncovered  he  is  carrying  the 

ooflin  of  his  child. 
And  from  afar  shouts  to  the  drowsy  sexton. 
And  bids  him  summon  the  priest,  and  open 

the  church  door : 
*  Quick !  I  have  no  time  to  lose ;  the  brat 

should  have  been  buried  an  hour  ago.** 

Many  of  his  earlier  pieces  refer 
to  oontemporary  history,  and  may 
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be  (died  in  proof  of  the  interest  that 
Ponshkin  took  in  the  more  import- 
ant political  questions  of  the  day. 
He  was  member  of  several  of  the 
masonic  and  literary  societies  that 
then  flourished  so  plentifully  in  the 
two  capitals  of  the  empire,  but 
which  were  later  suppressed  in 
consequence  of  their  having  de- 
generated into  noisy  political  clubs, 
where  reform  schemes  of  the  most 
violent  kind  were  advocated,  and 
opinions  sufficiently  advanced  to 
alarm  the  Government  were  eagerly 
debated.  Poushkin  soon  became 
the  coryphssus  of  the  young  Liberal 
party,  preached  their  doctrines  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  invested 
the  poet  with  a  mission  from  on 
high,  and  declared  himself  called 
to  speak  *  burning  words  that  should 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  nations.' 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  poems  like  his  Demon, 
Andre  Chenier,  Licinlus,  or  The 
Prophet ;  but  in  truth  his  Liberalism 
.was  always  more  a  fancy  than  a 
conviction,  an  illusion  rather  than 
a  creed.  That  aristocratic  indifler- 
ence  which  was  natural  to  him,  and 
which  his  education  at  the  Lyceum 
only  served  to  strengthen,  was  too 
deeply  rooted  to  allow  him  ever  to 
believe  in  anything  or  in  anyone 
with  all  his  soul ;  and  the  first  i-e- 
,  buff  he  experienced  was  sufficient 
to  inspire  him  with  doubt  in  his 
calling,  to  poison  his  hope  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  liberty,  and  in 
place  of  tlie  aspirations  of  his  youth 
to  fill  his  soul  with  a  bitter  recog- 
nition of  tho  pettiness  of  man's 
proudest  achievements.  In  this 
the  second  period  of  Pousbkin's 
literary  career,  we  constantly  come 
across  utterances  of  weary  despair 
at  the  impossibility  of  fully  realis- 
ing in  life  any  one  of  the  dreams 
that  gild  the  years  of  untried  youth, 
utterances  that  interpret  too  faith- 
fully the  epbch  of  trial  through 
.which  most  of   us  have   to  pass. 


The  Sturm  und  Drang  period  of  our 
existence  is  invariably  followed  by 
the  period  of  disenchantment ;  and 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  man's 
character  is  then  seen  according  as 
he  conquers  or  succumbs  to  those 
feelings  which  Poushkin,  more 
vividly  than  elsewhere,  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines : 

Vain  gift,  gift  of  chance, 
O  life,  why  wert  thou  granted  me  ? 
Or  why,  by  fate's  mysterious  decree, 
Wert  thou  foredoomed  to  sorrow  ? 

What  god,  with  unfriendly  power, ' 
Called  me  forth  from  nothingness, 
Filled  my  soul  with  passion, 
And  troubled  my  mind  with  torturing 
doubt? 

An  aimless  future  lies  before  me. 
My  heart  is  dry,  my  mind  is  void, 
My  soul  is  blighted  and  dulled 
By  the  monotony  of  life's  riot,' 

There  were  hours  when  he  thought 
too  darkly  and  brooded  too  long  on 
the  puzzle  of  life,  which  all  try  to 
fathom  but  which  none  can  de« 
cipher ;  when  the  strain  upon  his 
reason  grew  so  intense  that  he 
almost  feared  lest  his  mind  should 
become  unhinged.  One  of  his 
lyrics  is  entitled,  Qod  grant  that  my 
reason  may  never  depart  from  me} 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  Poushkin's 
artistic  temperament  is  strongly 
revealed  in  the  dread  that,  with  the 
loss  of  reason,  he  might  gaze  up  to 
the  heavens,  and  they  '  be  empty  to 
him.'  It  was  his  art  that  saved 
him,  by  teaching  him  that  the  poet 
has  '  nought  to  do  with  the  world's 
wild  turmoil,  its  sordid  interests 
and  its  battles  fierce.'^  And  if  hia 
later  compositions  were  not  rr>« 
ceived  by  his  contemporaries  widi 
the  favour  they  accorded  to  his- 
first  productions,  we  on  the  other 
hand  can  only  rejoice  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  genius  ripened,  he 
shrank  more  and  more  from  making 
poetry  the  vehicle  of  apolitical  pro- 
pagandism,  but  rather  restored  it 
to  its  true  provinoe  bv  raising  it 
above  the  petty  and  epnemeral. 


*  Works  ii.  449. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a8  in  the  present 
day  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  appear- 
ance   of    Poushkin*s    first    poem, 
EoTislan  and  Ludmiela,  was  greeted. 
Whilst  it  aroused  the  ire   of  the 
critics,  who  denounced  it  as  a  shame- 
less violation   of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  poetical   composition,  and 
provoked    Merslakoff   to    exclaim, 
*  Ponshkin     writes    well,    but    for 
Gt>d's  sake  do  not  call  this  thing  a 
poem,'*  it  was  hailed  bj  the  Arza- 
masites  and  their  followers  as  the 
happj   promise  of  a  new   era    in 
Russian   literature.     In  reality  its 
historical  significance  outweighs  its 
literary   worth ;  and   if  it  did  not 
merit  t^he  severe  censures  to  which 
it  was  subjected  by  the  classicists, 
it  was  equally  undeserving  of  the 
ex'travagant     eulogies     that    were 
lavished  upon  it  by  indiscriminating 
admirers.     The  story  is  sufficiently 
childi8h,  and  turns  on  the  abdac- 
tion  of  the  heroine  on  the  very  night 
of  her  betrothal  by  'an  evil  wizard,* 
named  Chemomor,  and  the  search 
that  is  made  for  her  far  and  wide 
by  four  brave  knights ;  the  hand  of 
the  fair  one  being  promised  to  him 
who  shall  bring  her  back  to  Kiefi*. 
Dwarfs,  giants,  and  witches,  magic 
helmets,  and   swords   gifted    with 
mai*vellous    properties,   play    their 
part  in  the  strange  and  somewhat 
confused  adventures  that  befall  the 
warriors ;  but  of  course  in  the  end 
Eouslan    is    successfnl,    and    duly 
receives  his  well-merited  guerdon. 
But  in  spite  of  the  triviality  of  its 
theme,  the  poem  has  certain  qualities 
which  at  the  time  of  its  composition 
were  something  quite  new  to  Kas- 
aian  literature.     Under  the  disguise 
of  a  legendary  tale,  Poushkin  has 
really  sketched  in  a  series  of  bril- 
liant pictures  those  lighter  super- 
ficial idlenesses  and  little  nothings 
that  passed  for  life  in  the  class  of 
society    in    which     he     had    been 
brought  up  and  moved.     The  mock- 


ing tone  that  underlies  the  narrative, 
the  absence  of  even    an    affected 
belief  in  the  wonders  he  is  relating, 
as  where,  for  example,  he  tells  us 
how    each    day    on    awaking    he 
thanks   God  that  at  least  in  our 
times  there  are  no  genii  or  witches 
— the  bantering  parody  of  medisBval 
legends  like  the   twelve    sleeping 
virgins,  the  erotic  lusciousness  im- 
parted to  the  scenes  of  love  between 
the  hero  and    heroine,  betray  the 
youth  and  unformed  views  of  the 
writer;  whilst  the  happy    felicity 
of  diction   and  the  melodious  har- 
mony of  verse  show  the  instinctive 
power  of  an  artist,  whose  cunning 
hand   needed  but  a  little   practice 
to  become  perfect  in  its  workman- 
ship. 

Poushkin's     second    poem,    The 
Caucasian    Prisoner,    was    written 
under  the  first  strong  impressions 
of  the  l>eauty  and  f^randeur  of  Cau- 
casian Bcenery.     With  his  wonted 
keen  perception  of  the  true  in  art, 
he  has    closely  identified   his  de- 
scriptions of  the  Caucasus  with  the 
action  of  the  poem,  and  by  repre- 
senting  them  to  be   the  result  of 
the  prisoner's   personal  experience 
has   endowed  them   with    such  a 
living  wality,  that  we  seem  with 
our  own  eyes  to  behold  each  of  the 
varied  scenes  that  he  portrays.  *  No 
one,'  says  Belinsky,  '  who  has  ever 
been  in  that  country,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  Poush- 
kin's  descriptions,  nor  can  he  gaze 
from  the  heights  of  Piatogorsk  on 
the    distant    chain    of    mountains 
without  involuntarily  recalling  to 
mind  the  following   lines,  though 
very  possibly  years  may  have  passed 
since  he  first  read  them :'® 

Eternail  throneM  of  snow, 

Whof<e  lofty  suTnxnits  gleam  to  the  gaze 

Like  one  unbroken    motionless  chain  of 

clouds : 
And  in  their  midst,  the  two-peaked  colofsos, 
Qlittering  in  its  glowing  crown  of  ice. 
The  giant  monarch  of  mountains,  Elbruss, 
Whitens  up  into  the  blue  depth  of  heaven. 


•  Belinsky,  CafUeted  JVorls,  riii.  434. 
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The  story  of  the  poem  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Byron's  Cor- 
sair, and  the  leading  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  hero  are  modelled 
after  the  true  Byronic  type. 
jyrugged  with  pleasure  and  sick 
at  heart,  he  longed  to  escape  the 
wearying  round  of  idle  gaieties  that 
leave  the  soul  void  and  unsatisfied, 
to  seek  some  distant  land  where 
none  should  know  him  and  he  be 
known  by  none,  and  lured  by  *  the 
smiling  phantom  liberty '  gladly 
quits  his  native  country. 

The  world  and  men  he  had  proved, 

And  well  learned  the  fleeting  worth  of  life. 

In  the  hearts  of  friends  bad  found  but 

treachery. 
In  the  reveries  of  love  a  dream  of  folly ; 
Wearied  at  being,  with  the  common  herd, 
A  victim  of   the    vanities  he  had    long 

despised, 
Of  hate  with  its  double  tongue. 
Or  the  calumny  of  artless  souls, 
An  apostate  from  the  world,  a  worshipper 

of  nature, 
He  gludly  left  his  native  shores, 
And  fled  to  a  far  distant  land, 
Followed  by  the  smiling  phantom  liberty. 

In  the  Caucasus  he  is  surprised 
and  taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of  bri- 
gands, and  the  passive  indifference 
with  which  he  endures  the  irksome 
restraints  of  a  close  confinement  ex- 
cites the  wondering  admiration  of 
his  rude  capturers,  and  wins  to  him 
the  love  of  a  Circassian  maid,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
the  tribe  on  one  of  their  plundering 
excursions,  breaks  his  fetters  and 
sets  him  free : 

Seizing  with  trembling  hand  the  tiny  file, 

Lowly  to  his  feet  she  bent ; 

The  iron  cracked  beneath  the  file. 

Unknown  to  her  a  tear  bedewed  his  fetters, 

As  the  chain  gave  way  and  broke. 

'  Thou  art  free,'  the  maiden  said ; 

*  Fly ! '    But  the  gleam  within  her  eye 

Betrayed  the  passionate  rush  of  love. 

She  was  moved.    The  rude  wind 

Blew  shrilly,  and  tore  aside  her  veil. 

'  O  my  love!'  she  breathed.    The  Russian 

cried, 
'  I  am  thine  for  ever,  thine  to  death  ; 
Let  us  together  quit  this  hateful  land  ; 
Fly  with  me ! '    '  No,  Russian,  no ; 


For  me  must  life  now  lose  its  sweetness ; 
I   have    known   all   the  joy  it  e'er   can 

give  me ; 
All  has  passed  away  and  leaves  no  trace 

behind. 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  hast  loved  anotlier. 
Qo,  friend,  seek  her  out,  and  love  her  well. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  I  grieve. 
Or  wherefore,  then,  should  I  pine  ? 
Farewell !  mav  each  hour  of  thy  life 
Be  crowned  with  love's  sweet  blessing. 
Farewell !  forget  me  and  my  woes  ; 
Give  me  thy  iMud — this  once — and  then  no 

more ! ' 
He  stretched  his  hand  to  the  Circassian 

maid, 
And    then    with    swelling    heart    rushed 

towards  her. 
And  with  the  long  passionate  kiss  of  adieu 
Sealed  the  union  of  love. 
Then  hand  in  hand,  with  sad  and  heavy 

steps. 
Went  forth  to  the  dark  and  solitary  shore. 
And  the  Russian  into  the  surging  deep 
Has  already  plunged,  and  buffeting  the 

waves 
Has  already  reached  the  other  side. 
Has  already  climbed  the  ftiendly  bank, 
When  suddenly  a  dull  ciy  runs  along  the 

stream. 
And  a  smothered  groan  is  heard  behind 

him. 

But  notwithstanding  any  super- 
ficial  points  of  the  resemolance,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  por« 
trait  of  the  hero  is  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  a  copy  after  Byron.  *  I 
wished/  writes  Foushkin  in  a  letter 
to  Gneditch,  'to  sketch  that  in- 
difference to  life,  that  ignorance  of 
its  true  enjoyments,  that  premature 
oldness  of  the  heart,  which  seem  to 
be  the  dominant  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  youthful  representatives 
of  the  nineteenth  century.*  ^^  The 
character  is  far  too  vaguely  drawn 
to  stand  for  the  type  of  a  whole 
generation,  and  it  is  rather  in  the 
circumstances  of  Poushldn's  own 
life  that  we  must  seek  the  source  of 
its  conception.  We  need  not  turn  to 
the  dedication  of  the  poem  to  dis- 
cover  the  date  of  its  composition; 
it  could  only  have  been  written  in 
the  first  year  of  his  exile;  and 
Poushkin  has  but  attributed  to  his 
hero  those  same  feelings  of  quiet, 
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almost  indifferent,  despair,  whicli 
lie  has  expressed  in  nearly  all  of  his 
lyrics  that  were  written  at  this 
period.  The  feelings  were  nn- 
doubtedly  morbid  and  exaggerated, 
and  there  is  something  nnnatnral  in 
a  youth  of  twenty  lamenting  that  he 
'has  outlived  every  desire,  seen 
each  fond  hope  shattered,  and 
nought  remains  for  him  but  to 
Buffer.'  *^  But  whilst  "the  wrongs 
he  endured  urged  the  passionate 
nature  of  a  Byron  to  revolt  and  de- 
fiance, the  more  delicately  strung 
and  more  sensitive  temperament 
of  a  Poushkin  sank,  at  least  for  a 
time,  beneath  the  weight  of  unjust 
and  cruel  suspicions.  Nor  was  it 
till  the  sentence  of  banishment  had 
been  revoked,  and  the  poet  thus 
became  free  from  the  vexatious  and 
irritating  surveillance  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  that  the  genius  of 
Poushkin  could  exhibit  itself  in  his 
poem  of  Poltava  in  all  its  fullness 
and  independence. 

It  was  during  this  traB^tion 
period,  whilst  Poushkin  was  slowly 
recovering  from  the  first  rude  shock 
of  his  forced  retirement  to  the 
South  of  Russia,  that  he  wrote  The 
Foicntadn  of  Bakhicheserai  tmd  Tlie 
Ovpsies.  Of  the  former  of  these 
poems  Poushkin  himself  never  enter- 
tained a  very  favourable  opinion, 
considering  it  to  be  much  inferior 
to  The  Caucasian  Prisoner  \  an 
opinion  which  it  is  difficult  to  en- 
dorse, since  in  one  important  re- 
spect it  marks  a  great  progress  on 
its  predecessor.*^  The  central  idea 
6i  the  poem  is  a  grand  biie^  which 
none  but  a  true  poet  would  have 
eonceived,  and  which  only  the 
highest  and  niost  ripe  genius  could 
adequately  work  out.  That  Ponsh- 
Jdn  should  completely  suobeed  was 
impossible,  for  he  had  not'  yet  ao- 
quired  the  -necessary  findiiess  of 
hand^  the  subtle  power  of  analysing 
the  springs  and  motives  of  human 
action,  or  the  knowledge  sufficient 


to  bring  into  harmoznons  consis- 
tency the  complex  and  at  times 
the  seemingly  contradictory  quali- 
ties of  a  man*s  soul.  A  rode  Tartar 
chieftain,  satiated  with  thepleasnres 
of  his  harem,  is  first  charmed  by 
the  novel  beauty  of  one  of  his 
prisoners,  and  then  little  by  little 
becomes  transformed  and  purified 
under  the  influence  of  a  holier  and 
more  spiritual  love  than  his  way- 
ward savage  nature  had  ever  known 
before.  And  when  she  is  slain 
through  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  it  is 
to  no  purpose  that  he  tries  to  for- 
get his  heavy  loss  in  the  noise  and 
excitement  of  war ;  the  battle  field 
has  lost  the  wild  charms  it  once 
possessed,  and,  haunted  by  the  un- 
dying presence  of  her  who  had 
ever  seemed  to  him  to  be  'more 
than  earthly ' — 

Ho  often  in  the  hot  and  fatal  fight 
WonlJ  raise  his  6word,|and  with  an  idle 

thrust 
Suddenly  stand  rigid,  motionless, 
Glance  around  with  vacant  stare. 
Grow  pale,  as  if  oppressed  with  fear, 
Murmur  a  name,  and  then 
A  flood  of  burning  tears  rolled  down  his 

cheek. 

But,  in  spite  of  many  beautifal 
passages,  the  poetry  and  melody  of 
which  are  faultless,  the  general 
impression  produced  is  a  sense  of 
effort ;  some  of  the  scenes  are  &r 
too  melodramatic  in  their  style  and 
tone,  and  there  is  throughout  want* 
ing  that  restraint  of  power  which 
is  a  special  characteristic  of  Poush- 
kin, and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
so  plainly  evident  in  the  condoding 
.lines  already  quoted  from  The 
Caucast&n  Prisoner, 

In  the  story  of  Alekb,  the  hero 
of  The  Gipsies,  PoushkiD,  pearhi^iB 
unintenlicmallT,  has  taught  the  1^ 
son  ^hkh  he  himself  wab  learniiig, 
a<id  tha*nks  to  which  the  sorrows  of 
his  exile  were  destined  to  strengthen 
instead  of  weakening  or  pervert- 
ing   the    nobler    qoalities    of  his 


"  Works  ii.  293. 


»  Belinsky,  Colht^ed  Works,  viii.  448. 
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character.  Many  a  man  like  Aleko 
haa  sought  to  be  quits  with  the 
world  hy  repaying  its  injustices 
with  contempt,  by  breaking  loose 
from  the  artificial  restraints  of 
society,  and  by  accepting  a  life  of 
wild  freedom,  unliampered  by 
obedience  to  law,  only  to  learn  that 
happiness  resides  in  no  particular 
condition,  but  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual nature,  and  that  '  there  is 
defence  to  shield  us  from  our  fate.' 
In  the  gipsy  camp,  as  before  in  tho 
noisy  haunts  of  life,  Aleko  is  the 
slave  of  his  fierce  passions,  nor  does 
his  fancied  freedom  save  him  from 
the  punishment  they  must  bring, 
or  lessen  by  one  iota  the  weight  of 
the  expiation  which  alone  can  win 
back  peace  and  qaict  to  his  soul. 
The  past  has  sown  its  seeds  too 
deeply ;  his  love  for  Zemphira  is  but 
a  frenzy,  the  more  violent  because 
shortlived ;  and  it  is  not  rooted  in 
that  forgetfulness  of  self  and  trust 
in  woman  which  alone  can  give 
stability  to  affection.  *  Alas ! '  is 
his  mocking  rejoinder,  when  she 
prays  him  to  pay  no  heed  to  his 
forebodings  of  coming  ill,  *  I  believe 
in  nothing ;  neither  in  dreams,  nor 
in  promises  of  love,  nor  even  in  the 
truthfulness  of  thy  heart.'  But, 
like  all  men  of  his  temperament, 
that  which  he  has  not  in  himself, 
he  exacts  from  others.  The  woman 
he  loves  must  be  his  slave ;  content, 
nay,  proud,  to  be  the  recipient  of 
his  favours ;  and  over  her  conduct, 
will,  thought,  and  life,  he  expects 
to  have  full  and  uncontrolled  power. 
Should  she  rebel  or  prove  false,  he 
will  be  both  her  accuser  and  her 
ludge.  Infidelity  on  his  part  might 
be  a  trivial  ofience,  but  in  her  would 
be  a  crime  to  be  visited  with  the 
sternest  and  most  implacable  re- 
venge. As  he  listens  to  the  old 
ffip^s  story  of  his  youthful  love 
ror  the  fair  Marioula,  and  bow, 
through  a  rival*s  crafly  lies,  she 
was  tempted  to  betray  him,  and 
all  their  nappiness  was  blasted,  he 
cannot  comprehend    the    undying 


power  of  the  tender  memory  of  an 
irrevocable  past,  or  the  gentle  care 
with  which  the  gipsy  seeks  to 
cover  the  errors  of  the  being  he 
once  loved.  *How  came  it,'  he 
passionately  breaks  in,  '  that  thou 
didst  not  hurry  on  the  track  of  the 
faithless  one,  and  with  unerring 
hand  plunge  a  dagger  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  the  ravisher  and'  thd 
cheating  minx  ?  '  Unable  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  a  soul  that  has  never 
been  versed  in  the  world's  theories 
of  morality,  and  whose  uncorrupted 
instincts  lead  him  to  submit  to  the 
higher  laws  of  nature,  he  can 
neither  feel  the  pathetic  dignity  nor 
recognise  the  sad  truthfulness  of 
the  old  man's  reply  to  his  violent 
outburst  of  unthinking  passion : 

And  why  ?  The  bird's  free  path  is  not  more 
capricious  than  the  way  of  youth. 

Who  hath  power  to  restrain  the  flights  of 
love? 

To  each  is  allotted  his  little  span  of  joy, 

And  what  has  been  can  never  return  again. 

For  a  petty  selfishness  is,  however 
he  may  try  to  conceal  it  under  loud- 
sounding  words,  the  source  and 
motive  of  all  his  acts.  When  his 
suspicions  of  Zemphira's  fickleness 
are  confirmed,  it  is  not  the  crime 
so  much  as  the  criminals  on  whom 
he  wreaks  his  terrible  vengeance, 
and  the  personal  vindictiveness  of 
the  punishment  deprives  it  of  its 
moral  worth,  and  diverts  our  sym- 
pathy from  the  wronged  to  the 
wronger.  The  aged  gipsy  pro- 
nounces his  doom,  and  he  is 
banished  from  the  tribe ;  the  camp 
is  quickly  raised ;  and  Aleko  is  lefty 
*  like  some  bird  that  is  wounded  by 
a  chance  shot  at  the  moment  when 
the  fiock  is  about  to  take  their 
flight  to  a  warmer  clime,  and  with 
broken  wings  lies  panting  on  the 
lone  abandoned  field.'  Silently  he 
listens  to  the  sentence  that  bids  him 
'leave  us,  depart,  and  may  peace 
go  with  thee ; '  silently,  when  tiie 
mourners  drop  the  &rewell  hand^ 
ful  of  earth  on  the  grave  of  his 
victims,  he  kneels  and  kisses  the 
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tqrf  that  covers  them ;  and  *  Id  this 
silence  we  may  hear  the  dumb  con- 
fession of  the  justice  of  his  fate ;  *  *^ 
and  it  may  be  that  in  that  moment 
a  gentler  and  purer  spirit  was 
created  within  him,  and  that  he 
began  henceforth  to  live  for  others 
and  not  only  for  himself. 

Though    entitled     Poltava^    the 
decisiye  battle    fought   near   that 
place  forms  but  an  episode  in  the 
poem    bearing    this   name,   whilst 
its  real  hero  is  not  Peter  the  Great, 
but  Mazeppa.     Indeed,  according  to 
the  original  plan  the  poem  was  to 
have  been  called  after  the  hetman ; 
but  Poushkin  subsequently  changed 
the  title,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
clash  with   Byron's   poem   of   the 
same    name.       Better    acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Mazeppa,  Poush- 
kin  has  sketched  his  character  far 
more   truly    than  Byron,   and,   in 
place  of  a  high-spirited  bold  warrior, 
we   have   the   portrait    of   a    cold 
intriguer,  to  whom  love,  freedom, 
fatherland  are  empty  names,   and 
who,  for  the  sake  of  avenging  an 
affront  he  has   received  from  his 
sovereign  during  a  drunken  carousal, 
consents  to  betray  his  country.  We 
must  then  agree  with  Belinsky  that 
the  title  is  a  misnomer,  and  that 
thecharacter  of  Mazeppa  is  decidedly 
nnheroic;  but  when  the  critic  dwells 
upon  these  defects  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  an 
epic  poem,    we   cannot   but   think 
that  he  is  attiibnting  to  the  poet 
an  intention  he  never  entertained. 
There  is   nothing  in  the  poem  to 
lead  us  to   suppose    that    it    was 
designed   to   be  an   epic,  and   the 
historical    events    merely    form    a 
framework  for  the  central  idea  of  the 
work,  the  love  of  Mazeppa  for  the 
young  daughter  of  Eotzubei.  In  the 
delineation  of  their  mutual  passion, 
And  in  the  delicate  touches  by  which 
we  are  made  to  feel  the  diverse  in- 
fluence  this  strong  love  exercises 
on  the  soul  of  the  woman  as  con- 


trasted with  the  man's,  Poushkinhas 
disphiytd  rt  keen  and  subtle  strength 
of  pyschological  analysis,  such  as  we 
do  not   tind  in  any  other  Russian 
poet.      The  love  of  Mazeppa  lacks 
the    unreflecting    vehemence    that 
urges  Marie  to  abandon  her  home 
and  to  cast  off*  all  that  arc   most 
deir  to  her,  in  order  that  she  may 
share  the  fate  of  him  to  whom  she 
has  given  her  whole  soul ;  but  the 
hold  it  has  gained  on  his  heart  is 
the  more  certain  and  the  more  en- 
during, since  *  the  love  that  is  born 
late  can  never  grow  cold  and  will 
only  cease  with  parting  breath.'  Yet 
there  is  not  in  it  that  utter  abnega- 
tion of  self   which    makes    Marie 
suppress  with  jealous  eagerness,  as 
if  it  were  a  vice  to  harbour  them, 
all  scruples  and  fears  as  to  what  the 
world  or  they  at  homo  may  think 
of  her  infatuated  passion,  and  which 
causes   her   to  forget   all,  *  as   the 
haughty    head  of  the  old  man    is 
humbly  laid  upon  her   knees,  and 
when  near  her  the  hetraau   forgets 
the  toils  and  noise  of  life,  or  even 
discloses  to  her,  a  tender  maid,  the 
secrets  of  his  bold  dark  mind.'    She 
has   made  him   her  god,  and,  like 
some  blind  dev^otee  that  finds  divinity 
in   a   hideous  deformed    idol,    has 
transformed   him   into    the  bright 
image  of  her  faith  and  fancy,   and 
discovers  a  beauty  and  a  joy  in  his 
very  vices  and  defects.     It  is  not  so 
with    him:    his    passion    may    be 
strong,  but  has  not  strength  enough 
to  turn  him  from  his  guilty  schemes 
of  self-aggrandisement,  even  though 
the   execution  of  his  plans  should 
involve  the    false  accusation    and 
death  of  the  father  of  the  maiden 
whom  he  loves.     He  may  swear,  *  I 
love  thee  more  than  fame  and  more 
than  power ; '      but    the    oath    is 
prompted  by  an  inordinate  desire  to 
bend  everything  to  his   imperious 
will,  and  by  an  implacable  resolve 
to  obtain  complete  sovereigjiity  over 
the  body  and  mind   of  his  slave. 


>•  Belinsky.  Collected  Works,  viii.  47a. 
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The  love  that  fills  tho  soal  of  Marie 
is,  on  the  contrary,  an  all-engulf- 
ing passion  that  admits  of  no  doubt, 
no  going  back,  no  repentance  when 
once  it^  choice  has  been  made ; 
whilst,  pure  and  unselfish  in  its 
origin,  it  can  never  stifle  or  pervert 
the  high  moral  qualities  of  her 
nature,  and  this  it  is  that  gives  a 
grandeur  and  a  dignity  to  her  pas- 
sion which  compel  our  sympathy 
even  when  she  errs  most  deeply.  In 
the  happiest  hours  of  her  surrender 
to  the  swelling  thought  that  the 
haughty  hetman,  'fit  to  wear  a 
kingly  crown,'  has  made  her,  who 
is  unworthy  to  be  his  lowliest  hand- 
maid, the  sovereign  of  his  life  and 
sharer  of  his  coming  glory,  she  is 
hannted  by  the  vision  of  her  home, 
as  '  through  her  tears  she  sees  father 
and  mother  in  their  childless  old  age,' 
and  it  is  only  the  great  love  she 
bears  her  lord  that  merges  the  lesser 
in  the  higher  affection.  What  an 
eloquence  of  truth  there  is  in  her 
simple  query,  *  I !  love  thee  ? '  when 
asked  by  M^zeppa,  '  Dost  thou  love 
me  ?  '  and  how  plainly  we  see  that 
the  struggle  to  sacrifice  the  past  for 
the  present  is  over,  when  in  answer 
to  his  demand,  *  Tell  me :  father  or 
husband,  which  is  dearer  to  thee?' 
she  simply  replies,  *  I  try  to  forget 
my  family ;  I  have  become  to  them 
a  thing  of  shame ;  it  may  be  my 
father  curses  me,  and  for  whom  ?  * 
Mazeppa  is  never  able  to  feel  a  love 
like  this.  When  through  the  ser- 
vices of  the  trusty  Cossack,  who  has 
long  but  in  vain  courted  Marie,  the 
aged  Kotzubei  sends  documents  and 
papers  to  the  Emperor  in  proof  of 
Mazeppa^s  treasonable  designs,  and 
when  the  crafty  hetman  succeeds  in 
poisoning  the  Tsar's  ears,  and 
turning  all  to  the  confusion  of  his 
accuser,  secures  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, not  once  does  his  heart 
respond  to  a  feeling  of  regret  or 
shame  that  it  is  against  her  father 
be  is  weaving  his  base  plots.  On 
the  very  morning  appointed  for  his 
execution,   the  poor  mother  comes 


secretly  to  Mazeppa's  castle  and 
tells  the  unsuspecting  daughter  of 
the  terrible  fate  that  awaits  her 
father :  and  in  the  idle  hope  of  beings 
yet  in  time  to  save  him  from  » 
shameful  death,  she  flies  the  hateful 
place  where  she  has  been  the  fond 
dupe  of  false  love. 

And  all  is  over.    The  careless  chattering 

crowds 
Soon  disperse  to  their  several  homes, 
And    each    little    group    discuss    among 

themselres 
Their  own  petty  cares  and  daily  life. 
Little  by  little  the  wide  square  is  emptied 

quite, 
When  along  the  road,  covered  with  gay 

throngs, 
Two  women  are  seen  hurrying  fast, 
As,  toilwom  and  covered  with  dust, 
Tho  J  force    their    way  to    the    place  of 

punishment, 
Forgetful  of  fatigue  in  their  common  fear. 
*You   are    too    late  to   see  it!'    a  man 

exclaims, 
As  with  his  finger  he  points  to  the  square. 
There  already  the  scaffold  is  being  torn 

down, 
And  a  priest  vested  in  black  cope  is  praying,. 
While  two  Cossacks  hoist  into  a  cart 
A  coffin  made  of  roughest  oak. 

But  though  made  anxious  by  her 
flight,  Mazeppa  is  not  for  a  moment 
diverted  from  his  plans,  and  pur- 
sues  his  guilty  schemes  relentlessly 
to  their  bitter  end  :  for  love  of  self 
and  love  of  power  are  far  stronger 
and  far  more  engrossing  than  any 
feeling  of  afEection.  The  battle  of 
Poltava  is  fought,  and  Charles  and 
Mazeppa  fly  in  disordered  haste  from 
the  field: 

The  shades  of  night  fall  o'er  the  low  plains 

Along  the  shore  of  the  deep  blue  Dnieper. 

Hidden  among  the  rocks,  they  lightly  sleep. 

The  foes  of  Russia  and  of  Peter. 

Kindly  dreams  lull  the  slumbers  of  the 
hero. 

And  ho  forgets  awhile  the  shame  of 
FoltAva's  field. 

But  the  sleep  of  Mazeppa  is  disturbed, 

Ilis  gloomy  soul  knows  no  rest ; 

And  suddenly,  in  the  vast  silence  of  the 
night, 

His  name  is  sounded.    He  starts  up. 

Looks  around ;  and  over  him,  with  threaten- 
ing finger, 

In  silence  bends  a  figure. 

Before  him,  with  disherelled  hair. 
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With  bright,  glittering,  snDkaD  tjes, 
In  tatt<r^  robw,  pAl«,  nnd  haggard, 
There  itandi,  &  moon- ray  falling  dd  her  ■  .  . 
'  Or  is  it  a  dMom  7    Maria '.  is  ic  tboQ  V 
'Hnih,  hnih,  mj  darting!    But  jast  now 
Havs    father   and    mouiar    cimed    their 

eyea  .  . . 
S>>  wait ...  or  the?  may  bear  as,* 
'  Marie  \  poor  Marie  ! 
Recall  ttiy  thoughts!     Heavetig.  what  «b 

thee?' 
'  Coma  home,  bnt  quirk,  it  ia  already  late. 
Ah,  I  perceive,  my  poor  head 
Is  filled  with  idle,  empty  fantasies. 
I  look  thee  for  another.    Old  man,  taach 

Thy  glance  is  cniel,  terrible. 

And  thon  art  nglj.    But  he  was  beaotilVil ; 

Sweet  love  gleamed  brightly  in  bis  eyes. 

And  bin  words  were  otot  fair  and  tender ; 

His  beard  was  wliiter  than  the  snow, 

Hut  thine'is  clotted  with  dry  blood.' 

And  then   she  broke  into  a  wild,  shrill 

Sprang  from  liii,  hold,  ran  forth 
Swifter  than  the  joung  chamois, 
And  was  loet  in  (he  ilarluiesB  of  the  night. 

On  the  morrow  he  pursues  hia 
flight ;  but  ^j  whither  he  nill,  the 
nndjing  thought  of  Marie  shall  fol- 
low him,  and  to  the  honr  of  his  death 
IiG  must  feel  the  power  of  the  cnrse 


which  the  imprisoned  Kotsabei  had 
invoked    on    the    betrayer    of  hia 
daughter,  when  pnt  to  uie  rack  by 
the  emissaries  of  Mazeppa,  in  order 
to  wring  from  him  a  confesstcm  as  to 
where  he  had  concealed   his  rictieB 
and  his  treasures : 
Well,  thou  art  right :  three  tramrei 
Hare  been  the  joy  and  pride  of  all  my  life. 
The  first  of  theaa  treaenrea  was  my  honour. 
And  this  the  rack  has  robbed  me  of. 
The  second  vasa  treanre  that  con  ne'er  be 
given  back. 


Of  tbie  treasure  Maseppa  has  doapoiled  me. 
But  the  third  and  Inst  I  still  guard  my  own: 
M;  third  treasure  is — just  vengeance! 
And  this  I  lake  with  ne  to  Qi^  and  letTs 
all  in  His  hands. 
Wo  have  still  to  speak  of  Etiyena 
Onegnin,  Bvri»  Qodujwff,  and  The 
Bronze  Ghevalier;  but  these,  Ponsh- 
kin'e  capital  works,  cannot  be  treated 
of  at  the  end  of  an  article  that 
has  already  exceeded  its  due  limits, 
and  we  therefore  reserve  them  for  a 
separate  paper. 

C.  E.  TUKKBK. 
St.  PirtKBSiiirBO. 
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TRANSCAUCASIA. 
By  G.  R.  Fitz-Roy  Colb,  C.E. 


rE  writer  of  these  pages  lived 
for  upwards  of  three  years  in 
Transcancasia.  He  saw  the  ways 
of  life  of  the  working  classes, 
Tisited  the  nobles  in  their  houses, 
and  was  brought  into  contact  with 
most  of  the  different  tribes  occu- 
pying these  districts.  According 
to  the  census  taken  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  1 871,  as  reported 
by  Dr.  A.  Petermanu,  in  his  Mit- 
iheilungen,  the  population  of  tho 
Caucasus  amounts  to  4,893,332 
souls,  of  whom  2,500,000  are  Chris- 
tians, and  the  rest  Mahommedans. 
The  latter  are  spread  over  both 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Koura 
basin,  the  Christians  occupying  the 
western  part  of  the  country  near 
the  Black  Sea.  This  population  is 
subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
speaking  different  languages,  and 
separated  by  natural  boundaries, 
formed  by  the  parallel  chains  of 
mountains  reaching  nearly  from  one 
sea  to  the  other. 

In  Abkhasia,  the  first  district 
invaded  by  Turkey,  the  popula- 
tion is  less  numerous  than  in  other 
districts  along  the  chain,  and  has 
been  further  thinned  by  forced 
emigration  after  its  conquest  by 
Russia  in  1864.  It  is  said  that 
since  the  Crimean  War  some  500,000 
souls  have  thus  migrated  from  the 
Caucasus  into  Turkish  territory. 
Tho  province  of  Abkhasia  is  re- 
markable for  its  natural  beauties. 
The  snow-capped  range  of  peaks 
beyontl  iMount  Elbruz  follows  tho 
coast  line  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion for  a  distance  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  till  it  ends  at  the 
headland  of  Anapa.  Deep  ravines 
in  the  mountain  side  serve  as  chan- 
nels  for  the  melting  snow  and  rain- 
fall ;  virgin  forests  of  beech,  alder, 
ash,  oak,  and  the  still  more  valuable 


box-tree,  clothe  the  slopes,  while 
the  ferns  and  creeping  plants  form- 
ing the  undergrowth  well-nigh 
rival  tropical  forests  in  their  luzuri- 
an ce.  Some  idea  of  these  Abkhasian 
highlands  may  be  gained  by  noting 
the  heights  of  the  passes,  which 
increase  gradually  from  Anapa  to 
Mount  Elbruz.  In  Stieler*s  Atlas 
the  Pscheck  Pass  is  marked  at  5,100 
feet  above  the  sea  level;  a  river 
passing  through  it  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Psesuape,  south  of  the  Bay  of 
Zemes.  The  Russian  official  map 
shows  a  horse-track  leading  from 
this  pass  over  the  mountains  to 
Krimskaya,  and  thence  to  the  river 
Kouban.  The  Schellili  Pass  crosses 
the  mountains  at  the  foot  of  Fisch 
Dagh,  and  is  reached  from  the  Rus- 
sian fort  of  Schache.  It  is  5,690 
feet  high.  Near  the  source  of  the 
river  Nidsumta  is  the  Pegascshka 
Pass,  5,809  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
This  river  falls  into  the  sea  at  Adler, 
the  fort  taken  by  the  Turks  at  the 
opening  of  the  war.  Twenty- five 
miles  south  of  Adler  comes  Pizunda, 
a  headland  bounding  a  small  bay, 
near  which  is  the  Santscharo  Pass, 
7, 500  feet  high,  and  forty  miles  south 
of  this  the  Maruch  crosses  at  a  height 
of  10,790  feet,  distant  about  forty 
miles  from  ]Mount  Elbruz,  There 
are  but  two  ports  on  the  Circas- 
sian coast  affording  safe  landing 
for  troops,  namely,  Sudjak-kale 
and  Soukoum-kale.  Bedout-kal^, 
whence  tho  Russian  military  road 
leads  through  Senaki  to  Koutais, 
is  in  Mingrelia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Chopi.  From  Anapa  to 
Batoum  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
forts  marked  on  the  Russian  official 
map,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  port  of  Poti,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rion,  is  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  sand-bar,  pass- 
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able  only  by  vessels  drawing  fonr  feet 
or  bo;  it  is,  however,  the  nearest 
port  to  Tiflis,  and  also  to  the  Turk- 
ish boundary,  which  accounts  for 
its  being  chosen  as  the  terminus  of 
the  Transcaucasian  railway.  It  is 
an  unhealthy  place,  the  death-rate 
rivalling  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  which 
is  not  surprising  considering  that 
the  town  is  built  on  wooden  piles 
sunk  in  a  swamp,  where  troops  of 
black-spotted  swine  revel  in  the 
black  mud  and  water  surrounding 
the  log  huts,  and  innumerable  frogs 
make  night  anything  but  a  quiet 
time.  The  malaria  from  this  swamp 
causes  a  terrible  percentage  of  death 
by  fever  among  the  unfortunate 
troops  sent  to  these  quarters.  It 
is  said  that,  on  an  average,  about 
one-third  fall  victims  in  the  course 
of  tiie  year. 

Convicts  are  sent  here,  and  of 
late  years  a  brigade  of  these  mauvais 
sujets  has  been  established,  which 
rendered  great  assistance  in  making 
the  railway  from  Poti  to  Tiflis.  It 
seems  a  terrible  waste  of  labour  to 
see  each  convict  demurely  wheeling 
his  barrowf  ul  of  earth  up  the  bank, 
accompanied  by  an  armed  escort, 
for  the  convicts  are  strictly  guarded 
during  work  hours  by  a  cordon  of 
soldiers.  Each  man's  daily  task 
was  allotted,  tho  usual  proportion 
being  four  men  to  the  sagene  cube, 
equalling  about  three  cubic  yards 
of  earth  work  per  man  per  day.  In 
strength  and  endurance  the  Russian 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Cauca- 
sian, but  neither  possesses  the 
weight  of  the  British  *  navvy,'  a  type 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain, 

The  construction  of  this  railway 
drew  together  labourers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Caucasus,  and  from  tho 
countries  adjacent,  and  a  score  of 
distinct  languages  might  be  heard 
among  them.  The  heaviest  work 
was  on  the  Suran  chain,  where  at 
Pona  the  line  crosses  an  elevation 
of  3,500  feet.  The  grades  are 
sharp,  often  reaching  i  in  20.  The 
strategic  value  of  this  line  is,  how- 


ever, greatly  lessened  by  its  being 
blocked  by  snow  at  these  heights ; 
and  a  scheme  is  on  foot  for  driving 
a  tunnel  through  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge  to  the  Koura  plain, 
thus  avoiding  the  steep  inclines  and 
the  most  dangerous  parts  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  Abkhasets,  who  were  the  first 
to  side  with  the  Turks,  and  whose 
subsequent  misfortunes  have  evoked 
genei*al  sympathy,  deserve  a  brief 
description.  Like  their  neighbours 
the  Koubaus,  whose  country  lies  on 
the  northern  slope,  bounded  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  their  prin- 
cipal  occupation  is  cattle  raising. 
The  breed  of  cows  is  small,  but  they 
give  plenty  of  milk,  which,  like  the 
Icelander  with  his  ewe-nulk,  the 
Abkhaset  turns  into  skir,  cheese, 
and  other  forms  of  solid  and  fluid, 
his  favourite  beverage,  however, 
being  sour  milk,  of  which  a  tub- 
ful  may  generally  be  found  in  his 
log-hut. 

The  rude  dwellings  of  these  peo> 
pie  are  often  found  on  some  hill- 
side, perched  on  an  even  patch  of 
ground,  where  maize  and  potatoes 
are  sown.  A  few  logs  roughly 
thrown  together,  and  interlaced 
with  brushwood,  leaving  one  or  two 
holes  for  windows,  and  thatched 
with  Indian  cane,  crossed  with 
boughs  and  fern,  form  the  Abkha- 
set's  home,  a  low  partition  dividing 
the  man's  ft*om  the  woman's  apart- 
ments. Low  benches  round  the  walls 
serve  alternately  as  beds  and  tables ; 
the  cooking  is  done  on  a  hearth  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Blankets 
made  of  cow-hair  and  feather-beds 
are  spread  over  the  benches,  and 
a  few  boxes  containing  cooking 
utensils,  some  guns  and  kandjars 
(knives)  hung  on  the  walls,  comprise 
the  Abkhaset's  riches.  Vines  are 
trained  on  the  surrounding  trees, 
from  which  a  light  wine  called 
'  Savoska '  is  made,  in  quantities 
large  enough  for  exportation. 
Peaches  and  other  fruit  are  abun- 
dant ;  honey  may  also  be  collected 
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in  plenty ;  fisb  like  salmon  and 
tront  abound  at  the  montbs  of  the 
mountain  streams,  while  flat-fish  and 
others  like  herring  may  be  caught 
in  abundance  off  the  coast.  Thus 
food  is  easy  of  attainment,  but  the 
Abkhaset,  like  most  mountaineers, 
is  of  a  restless  and  wandering  dis- 
position, and  more  inclined  to  rove 
among  his  native  hills  in  search  of 
adventure  and  plunder  than  to  lead 
the  monotonous  life  of  a  husband- 
man, rich  as  often  is  the  return  in 
this  fertile  soil  and  delicious  climate. 

Previous  to  their  conquest  by 
Russia  the  Abkhasets  and  Koubans 
together  were  estimated  at  742,000 ; 
since  then,  and  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  present  war,  great  numbers 
had  migrated  into  Turkish  territory, 
settling  in  Lazistan,  near  Batoum, 
and  in  Bulgaria,  where  they  played 
their  part  in  last  summer's  massacre. 
In  their  own  country  there  are  few 
villages  and  no  towns  in  our  sense 
of  the  word.  Here  and  there  a 
cluster  of  huts  is  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  at 
Samoorakan,  or  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ingour  and  Tsebclda  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  highlands  of 
Kodor. 

As  to  their  dress,  that  of  the 
Circassians  is  most  picturesque.  It 
consists  of  a  frock-coat  of  black  or 
brown  cloth,  with  full  skirts,  large 
loose  trousers  tucked  into  high 
boots  made  of  scarlet  or  crimson 
leather  so  soft  in  texture  that  it 
takes  the  shape  of  the  foot.  A 
high  sugarloaf  cap  of  sheepskin 
with  cloth  crown  adds  height  to  their 
fllim  agile  figures,  and  a  row  of  small 
white  leather  pouches  on  their  coats 
contain  the  ammunition  without 
which  they  are  never  seen.  A  long 
sinffle-barrelled  carbine  is  slung  in 
a  sheepskin  case  at  the  back,  one 
or  more  silver-mounted  pistols,  and 
a  kandjar  or  two  stuck  in  the  belt, 
complete  their  weapons ;  thus  armed , 
the  Circassian  mounts  his  horse, 
carrying  saddle-bags  full  of  pro- 
visions,   and    a    blanket   strapped 
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behind  the  saddle,  ready  for  a  week's 
*  outing.'  The  ladies  usually  wear 
loose  Turkish  trousers  made  of 
white  cotton,  and  an  upper  gar- 
ment of  black  cloth,  buttoned  from 
head  to  foot ;  a  coloured  shawl  is 
twisted  round  them  like  au  apron, 
and  a  white  or  blue  veil  falls  over 
the  shoulders,  confined  by  a  gilt 
crown,  with  sometimes  a  red  velvet 
ribbon  twisted  in  it,  while  their  long 
black  hair  hangs  over  their  shoulders 
in  two  thick  plaits. 

Both  Georgiixu  and  Circassian 
women  are  famed  for  their  beauty, 
both  of  feature  and  form,  and  deserve 
their  fame  Avhen  not  forced  into 
unnatural  development  by  the  fat- 
tening process  pui*sned  in  order  to 
make  the  girls  eligible  for  a  Turkish 
harem.  The  Semitic  type  prevails ; 
their  features  are  clear  cut  and 
regular,  the  eyes  black  and  piercing, 
giving  life  and  expression  to  their 
somewhat  inanimate  countenances. 
The  complexion  is  generally  pale, 
delicately  so  when  contrasted  with 
their  black  liair.  Among  the  upper 
classes,  their  height  is  generally 
above  the  average,  and  their  move- 
ments are  full  of  dignity  and  grace. 
The  peasant  women  are  shorter  in 
stature,  but  in  a  ride  across  country 
one  often  sees  faces  of  equal  beauty. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  sketch  of  the  various  tribes  in- 
habiting the  Caucasian  i*ange  from 
Anapa  to  Baku.  Those  regions  have 
been  little  explored ;  and  the  Russian 
officials,  who  know  most  about 
them,  are  forbidden  to  publish  their 
experiences,  though  the  writer  has 
always  found  them  ready  to  give 
verbal  information. 

Abkhasia  extends  as  far  as  the 
river  Ingour,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Anaklia.  East  of  this  line 
are  the  Souanes,  whose  country 
ranges  to  the  source  of  the  river 
Zheniskalo. 

The  Tcherkessians  reach  from 
Mount  Kouban  to  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Kouban  and  Laba,  and 
northwards    towards   the   Caspian 
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Sea,  including  the  Great  and  Little 
Elabardah.  Next  to  these  on  the 
west,  we  find  the  Ubic  tribe ;  the 
Nogais,  living  between  Stavropol 
and  the  Tcherkessians ;  while  the 
mysterious  Ossets  spread  over  parts 
of  the  southern  slopes  into  the 
country  of  the  Grusinians,  between 
the  Great  Kabardah  and  Mount 
Kasbek.  The  Dariel  Pass  is  their 
eastern  boundary,  Suanetia  their 
western.  According  to  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  the  language  of  this 
tribe  is  more  nearly  allied  to  San- 
scrit than  any  spoken  west  of  the 
Indus.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Rus- 
sians made  an  expedition  into  this 
district  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting taxes.  In  this  they  signally 
failed,  as,  though  the  Ossets  did  not 
fight,  they  took  a  simpler  mode  of 
evading  the  obligation  by  retiring 
to  the  higher  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  heavily  armed 
invaders  could  not  follow,  and  hid 
away  till  the  danger  was  past. 
However,  the  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Count  Levasoff,  governor 
of  Kouta'is,  was  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  geologists  and 
other  scientific  men,  and  much  valu- 
able information  was  gained.  They 
described  the  country  as  singularly 
beautiful,  and  the  mountaineers  as 
fond  of  their  home,  and  only  asking 
to  be  left  there  in  peace,  and  to  have 
no  taxes  to  pay. 

Beyond  the  Dariel  Pass,  and  east 
of  Vladikafkas,  live  the  Tchetchens, 
ranking,  in  point  of  numbers,  second 
among  the  Caucasian  tribes.  Their 
country  reaches  toTemir-Khan  Shu- 
ra,  on  the  borders  of  Daghestan,  and 
is  bounded  onthenorth  by  the  Terek. 
Daghestan  itself,  the  wildest  but 
most  thickly  populated  of  the  Cau- 
casian provinces,  is  inhabited  by 
the  Mahommedan  Lesghians,  whom 
Schamyl  called  his  ' children.'  This 
Tartar  tribe  showed  their  tradi- 
tional endurance  and  bravery  by 
resisting  for  thirty  years  the  Rus- 
sian usurpation,  and  it  ^vas  among 
them  that  Schamyl,  forsaken  by  the 


southern  and  western  peoples,  at 
last  took  refuge.  Driven  from 
place  to  place,  he  at  length  retired 
to  the  stronghold  of  Giinib,  in  the 
province  of  Dargo,  a  small  rocky 
plateau  of  some  5,715  feet  in 
height  above  the  sea  level,  and 
lying  between  two  valleys,  witii 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides, 
therefore  easily  defended  against 
assault.  But  the  Russian  general^ 
Bariatinsky,  seeing  that  the  oppo- 
site height  would  command  the 
position,  managed  with  great  labour 
and  difficulty  to  raise  some  heavy 
guns  to  that  point,  and  Schamyl, 
driven  to  his  last  ref  age,  was  forced 
to  yield.  He  was  honourably  treated, 
as  so  brave  a  soldier  deserved.  His 
sons  were  offered  commissions  in 
the  Russian  army;  one  accepted, 
and  was  lately  sent  back  to  the 
Caucasus,  in  the  hope  that  his  in- 
fluence might  aid  Russian  views 
among  his  people ;  the  other  re- 
mained  in  his  native  wilds,  and 
Ls  the  leader  of  those  very  insnr^ 
gents  whose  deeds  are  now  threat- 
ening to  overthrow  Russian  rule  in 
Daghestan. 

Daghestan  may  be  described  as 
an  elevated  plateau  some  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  whose  surface  is 
furrowed  in  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  Caucasian  range. 
This  system  of  alternate  ridges 
and  hollows  extends,  with  more  or 
less  uniformity,  from  Kasbek  to 
Baku.  The  climate  is  like  that 
prevailing  over  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian ;  that  is  to  say,  for  six 
months  in  the  year  the  thermometer 
usually  stands  at  80°  F.  in  the 
shade,  while  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  often  falls  below  zero. 
Screened  by  the  mountains  from  the 
south-west  winds,  which  blow  from 
the  Black  Sea  over  Abkhasia  and 
Georgia,  as  far  as  the  watershed  of 
Suram,  but  little  rain  falls  here. 
The  chief  rivers  flow  east  and  west 
into  the  Kouban  and  the  Terek, 
leaving  their  traces  in  the  deeply- 
furrowed     surface.      Many     single 
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Tocks,  standing  like  Giinib  in  the 
midst  of  valleys,  may  be  passed  in 
a  day's  ride,  a  little  grass  creeping 
up  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  np 
which  the  Tartar  daily  drives  his 
flocks  of  sheep  or  long-horned 
goats  to  pasture.  Duly  armed  and 
followed  by  his  dog,  he  collects 
them  at  sunset,  driving  them  back 
into  walled  inclosures  for  the  night. 
The  sheep  is  the  Lesghian's  chief 
possession  ;  his  skin  makes  the 
howrka^  which  is  a  felt  cloak,  and, 
like  the  Cape  blanket  and  Peruvian 
poncho,  has  a  hole  in  the  middle 
for  the  head  to  pass  through,  and 
faJls  in  heavy  folds  over  the  rider's 
knees;  the  bones  are  made  into 
knife  handles ;  the  skull,  bleached 
by  the  sun,  is  set  np  to  scare  birds 
from  the  corn ;  while,  as  in  other 
countries  where  wood  is  scarce,  the 
dung  is  used  for  fuel.  So  for  meat 
and  clothing,  fire,  milk,  and  cheese, 
the  Lesghian  depends  on  his  flock. 
The  traveller  can  seldom  find  any- 
thing to  eat  but  mutton  and  goat's 
flesh;  and,  owing  to  the  numerous 
Mahommedan  fasts,  that  is  not 
always  attainable.  But  few  English- 
men have  as  yet  gone  beyond  the 
regular  tourists'  route,  viz.  from  Ta- 
ganrog by  railway  to  Vladikafkas, 
and  thence  by  post-road  through 
the  Dariel  Pass  to  Tiflis ;  or  from 
Astrakhan  to  Baku  by  sea.  Nei- 
ther route  goes  near  Daghostan. 
During  Schamyl's  struggle  stories 
were  designedly  circulated  of 
the  fierce  Lesghian  character 
with  the  object  of  discouraging 
Russian  explorers.  He  was  said  to 
be  something  like  a  Bashi-bazouk 
and  Kafir  chief  combined ;  to  re- 
joice in  cutting  off*  the  heads  of  any 
who  opposed  him,  and  returning 
home  in  triumph  with  the  heads 
tied  by  the  hair  to  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle.  Such  reports  might 
well  deter  would-be  tourists  from 
entering  this  mountain  country, 
and  judging  for  themselves  of  its 
beanties,  and  of  the  interesting 
people  who  dwell  there.     On  the 


war-path  the  Lesghian  may  be  for- 
midable, but,  the  war  over,  he  re^ 
turns  to  his  wife  and  his  flocks,  and 
gladly  welcomes  the  traveller  with 
hospitality.  At  whatever  hour' he 
may  arrive,  he  will  press  him  t6 
stay  to  dinner  at  lo  p.m.,  when  he 
Avill  entertain  him  with  mutton  stew, 
followed  by  roast  mutton,  minced 
mutton,  potatoes,  and  rye-bread, 
with  an  imperfectly  fermented  red 
wine,  made  from  the  grapes  grow- 
ing in  his  little  patch  of  garden. 
For  this  he  asks  no  payment.  Li 
our  ride  (made  in  1873)  through 
Daghestan  from  Petrovsk  to  tne 
Dariel  Pass,  no  payment  was  ever 
asked  for  either  food  or  lodging. 
*  Allah  go  with  you,  I  make  no 
charge,'  was  the  invariable  reply  to 
any  offer  of  the  kind ;  *  presents,' 
however,  were  not  refused. 

As  among  the  Tartars  of  Elisa- 
betpol  and  the  Grusinians  of  Gori, 
the  Lesghian  towns  are  built  on 
the  plateau  crowning  some  rocky 
height,  a  quaint  picturesque  castle 
towering  over  a  score  or  so  of  stone 
huts,  this  material  being  easily  col- 
lected from  the  heaps  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  or  from  watercourses. 
Beech  trees  grow  on  the  hill-side, 
and  the  kokarus  or  maize  stalks 
form  the  roofs,  which  are  further 
protected  from  winter  cold  by  layers 
of  dried  grass.  In  places  where 
stone  is  scarce,  as  at  Temir-khan- 
shura,  sun-dried  bricks  are  used,  as 
in  Peru,  with  straw  and  dung  to 
bind  them.  The  language  is  a 
dialect  of  Tartar,  and  the  Russian 
officers,  of  whom  there  is  generallj 
one  to  be  found  in  each  of  these 
'towns,'  can  generally  speak  it 
more  or  less.  It  is  as  well  to  have 
an  introduction  to  these  gentlemen; 
otherwise,  unless  one  of  the  party 
speak  Tartar,  the  excursion  may  be 
dangerous.  The  Monllahs  (priests) 
are  intelligent,  and  willing  to  direct 
the  traveller  where  to  obtain  a 
night's  lodging  and  horses  for  next 
day's  journey. 

The  Lesghians  are  said  to  num- 
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ber  about  448,000.  In  Petermann's 
report  of  the  census  the  population 
near  Audi,  where  the  insurrection 
first  broke  out  last  spring,  is  rated  at 
100  per  square  mile,  a  proportion  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Tiflis  district,  and 
ranking  next  to  the  Kouta'is  rate — 
150  per  square  mile. 

Looking  at  the  map  of  Trans- 
caucasia, we  observe  a  ridge  below 
Kasbeck,  joining  the  Akhaltsik  hills 
to  the  Caucasian  chains.  This  is 
the  ridge  of  Suram,  which  divides 
old  Georgia  into  two  parts.  The 
Caucasian  range  proper  extends  in 
all  some  700  miles,  rising  gradually 
from  each  end  (at  Anapa  and 
Baku)  till  in  the  centre  it  stands 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  giants 
Kasbek  and  Elbruz  on  the  west 
towering  to  a  height  of  15,524  and 
17,000  feet  respectively.  Lermon- 
toff,  the  Russian  poet,  wrote  some 
verses  describinoj  the  scorn  with 
which  Mount  Elbruz  looks  upon 
his  vis-ii-vis  Kasbek  when  the  latter 
has  been  conquered  by  the  climber. 

*  Ah ! '  dit-il,  *  quelle  faute  as-tu  fait,  mon 

frire, 
De  te  soumettre  a  rhomme,  et  d'accepter 

sa  loi, 
Quand  dans  ta  liberty  tu  pouvais,  au  con- 

traire, 
Voir  loin  de  lai,  commo  moi  ? 
II  fera  p&turer  ses  boBufs  dans  tes  Tallies, 
Tressaillir  tes  ^chos  am  accents  de  son  cor, 
Et  dans  tes  profondeurs,   par  la  foudre 

^branl^es, 
II  descendra  chercher  de  Tor. 
II  bAtira  ses  tours  sur  ta  plus  haute  cime, 
S'ouvrira  dans  tes  rocs  un  chemin  inconnu, 
Et  foulera  ton  front,  oh  dans  un  toI  sub- 
lime 
L'aigle  seul  ^tait  parvenu ! 
Prends  garde :  tout  se  pent  dans  le  si^cle 

oik  nous  sommes ; 
Tu  te  trouveras  pris  un  jour  en  t'iveillant ; 
J'ai    d^j4  vu  venir    tant  de  cheyaux  et 

d'hommes 
Par  la  route  de  I'orient. 

The  south  wall  of  the  Adgar 
mountains  begins  at  Batoum  in 
Lazistan,  and  running  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  main  chain  joins 
it  at  Pona,  the  top  of  the  Suram 
Pass,  3,500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Thence  it  follows  the  right  bank  of 


the  Koura,  forming  part  of  the 
elevated  plateau  lying  between  that 
river  and  the  Araxes.  This  strip 
of  land  west  of  Suram  forms  the 
province  of  Kouta'is,  with  its  local 
government  at  the  town  of  the 
same  name. 

This  province  formerly  belonged 
to  Georgia,  and  comprised  the 
principalities  of  Mingrelia,  Imeritia, 
and  Gouria — the  Georgian  king- 
dom including  besides  Abkhasia 
on  the  west,  and  stretching  south- 
wards as  far  as  Trebizond. 

The  people  were  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  perpetual  inroads  of  Persia 
became  united  to  Russia  without 
conquest  a.d.  1678.  Russian  in- 
fluence, represented  by  an  army 
corps  of  170,000  men,  has,  however, 
done  little  towards  changing  the 
native  manners  and  customs,  their 
power  being  exerted  despotically  in 
the  enforcement  of  obedience,  bat 
slow  to  introduce  the  benefits  of 
science  or  Western  civilisation.  The 
military  road  and  railway  through 
Transcaucasia  are  almost  the  only 
public  works  executed  by  Russia^ 
the  land  on  each  side  remaining 
nearly  in  as  wild  and  uncultivated 
a  state  as  when  the  good  Queen 
Tamara  resisted  the  Persian  inroads 
(a.d.  1184-1212).  No  drains  have 
been  cut,  or  branch  roads  made  by 
which  the  produce  mi^ht  be  taken  to 
the  market  towns.  In  i£e  larger  towns 
a  few  schools  have  been  opened  by 
Government,  where  Russian  is 
taught  with  but  slight  success.  The 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  been 
of  doubtful  benefit  as  yet  to  the 
peasant,  who,  in  acquiring  freedom, 
lost  the  protection  of  his  hereditary 
chief,  and,  having  no  money,  cannot 
lease  the  land  which  he  formerly 
cultivated  in  a  kind  of  partnership 
with  his  lord.  Thus  it  results  that 
large  tracts  of  country  formerly 
producing  com,  cattle,  and  wine  in 
plenty,  are  now  but  barren  wastes, 
telling  of  want  and  misery  where 
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once  prosperity  reigned.  The  work 
of  breaking  up  the  old  feudal  cus- 
toms was  eagerly  pursued  by  the 
Russians,  with  the  obvious  view  of 
substituting  their  own  influence  for 
that  of  the  patriarchal  chiefs.  But 
it  is  easier  to  conquer  a  people  than 
to  change  their  traditional  customs, 
and  the  Georgian  Kuaz  (or  pnnc(?) 
lives  now  much  in  the  same  way 
as  of  old  ;  bestows  hospitality  in 
medissval  style,  and  receives  the 
homage  of  his  tenants  as  his  an- 
cestors did  before  him. 

The  'tournament' of  the  Middle 
Ages  still  survives  here,  and  is  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  way  as 
formerly  in  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries. 
On  one  occasion  we  heard  that  one 
was  to  be  held  in  a  retired  spot  in 
the  forest,  not  far  from  Koutais. 
We  rode  thither,  and  found  a  gay 
and  animated  scene.  A  large  space 
•was  cleared  for  the  lists,  round 
"which  groups  of  spectators  took 
their  stand,  in  holiday  attire,  that 
of  the  women  affording  great  variety 
of  colour.  The  gown  is  often  yellow 
or  magenta  coloured,  while  the  bo- 
dice, buttoning  close  to  the  waist, 
but  open  above,  may  be  black  or 
blue ;  over  this  a  jacket,  matching 
the  skirt,  is  worn,  and  a  white 
veil,  confined  by  a  gilt  crown,  gives 
a  picturesque  though  somewhat 
theatrical  effect  to  the  costume. 
Their  demeanour  is  composed  and 
somewhat  reserved,  though  various 
little  episodes  may  be  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  proving  that 
the  event  of  the  combat  is  of  more 
importance  to  these  calm  spectators 
than  one  would  judge  from  their 
quiet  manner.  Many  a  glove  or 
ribbon  is  bestowed  by  each  fair 
damsel  on  her  chosen  cavalier, 
who  pins  the  favour  to  his  sheep- 
skin bonnet;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  single  combats  with  which  the 
tourney  begins  frequently  decide  the 
pretensions  of  rival  claimants. 

The  Creorgians,  mounted  on  well- 
trained    horses,    divide    into    two 


bodies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lists. 
Each  horseman  carries  at  his  saddle- 
bow  a  store  of  light  birch-wood 
lances  about  six  feet  long.  A.  horn 
is  sounded,  and  from  either  side  a 
horseman  advances  towards  the 
centre.  Crossing  lances  they  re- 
turn, but,  just  on  reaching  home, 
wheel  round,  and,  spurring  their 
steeds,  make  for  each  other  at  full 
gallop,  hurling  their  lances  as  they 
pass.  These  missiles  arc  sometimes 
dexterously  caught  by  the  oppo- 
nent as  they  whiz  past,  or  else  he 
avoids  the  blow  by  sheltering  him- 
self behind  his  horse,  dropping  sud- 
denly down,  and  recovering  himself 
with  extraordinary  agility,  the 
well-trained  animal  performing  his 
part  to  perfection.  Again  and  again 
the  manoeuvre  is  repeated,  till  either 
the  stock  of  shafts  is  exhausted,  or 
one  of  the  combatants  is  wounded, 
when  he  at  once  acknowledges  de- 
feat. The  sports  end  with  a 
general  melee,  in  which  all  take 
part,  and  much  confusion  prevails. 

The  horses  used  in  these  tourna- 
ments come  chiefly  from  the  Tartar 
villages  round  Elizabetpol;  they 
cost  from  300  to  500  roubles  each. 
Seldom  bigger  than  an  English 
pony,  their  form  suggests  both 
speed  and  strength.  The  pas  is  an 
amble,  to  which  they  are  trained 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Cali- 
fornia and  South  America. 

In  this  country,  where  riding 
is  genei^al,  and  only  the  poorest 
are  ever  seen  to  wafik,  a  stranger 
is  usually  estimated  by  the  quaUty 
of  his  mount  and  accoutrements. 
The  Geoi*gian  will  often  stop  a 
traveller,  and  enter  into  con- 
versation on  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  his  steed,  after  which  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  rider,  and 
generally  ends  by  inviting  him  to 
his  house  to  rest.  Hospitality  is 
his  distinguishing  trait,  and  of  the 
kind  which,  as  Captain  Burton  re- 
marks in  Bind  Reuisited^  can  only 
be  found  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
The  country  gentleman  invites  the- 
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passiBg  traveller  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  treats  him  with  open- 
handed  courtesy,  giving  him  of  his 
best,  and  explaining  to  him  any- 
thing  which  may  excite  his  interest. 
Some  of  the  landed  proprietors 
keep  a  *  jester  *  as  one  of  their  re- 
tainers, whose  office  is  to  amuse  his 
master  by  witty  sayings  and  ex- 
temporised songs,  generally  con- 
taining some  allusion  to  the  company 
present.  On  one  occasion  we  were 
much  amused  by  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity, attached  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Mekalidze  of  Samtredia. 
His  entrance  into  the  room  where 
we  sat  conversing  with  the  Prince 
and  his  family  was  the  signal  for 
an  outburst  of  laughter.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  red  suit  of  clothes,  cut 
in  native  fashion.  He  joked  with  all 
in  turn,  and  then  began  a  song,  evi- 
dently with  allusions  to  those  pre- 
sent J  indeed,  the  verses  interpreted 
to  us  described  in  complimentary 
phrase  the  engineering  occupation 
and  nationality  of  the  visitors,  min- 
gled with  jokes  provoking  much 
laughter.  The  notes  were  wild  and 
somewhat  shrill.  After  the  song  a 
game  of  cards  was  proposed,  in 
which  the  fate  of  each  player  was 
foretold — the  first  card  dealt  de- 
scribing his  occupation,  the  second 
the  wife  or  husband,  the  last  his 
residence.  Much  amusement  was 
caused  by  some  of  the  '  situations  * 
resulting.  Later  in  the  evening, 
about  lo  P.M.,  the  supper  com- 
menced, which  feasting  and  ela- 
borate drinking  of  healths  pro- 
longed to  a  late  hour. 

Next  day  the  Prince  invited  us  to 
accompany  him  in  one  of  his  periodi- 
cal progresses  through  the  estate. 
A  cp.valcade  of  some  twenty  persons 
formed  the  cortege,  and  thus  ac- 
companied he  visited  in  turn  each 
tenant,  being  received  with  great 
ceremony,  the  tenant  coming  to 
meet  him,  and  leading  his  horse  to 
the  homestead,  where  his  &mily 
were  assembled  in  gala  dress.  The 
''Jiving  cup '  was  produced,  often  a 


curiously  carved  goblet  set  in  silver. 
He  was  duly  informed  of  any  fiunily 
event  which  might  have  taken  place 
since  his  last  visit — if  a  child  had 
been  bom,  the  Prince  was  asked  to 
name  him,  and  after  exchanging 
mutual  good  wishes,  the  party  rode 
on  to  the  next  farm,  the  *  progress  * 
occupying  in  this  case  two  days, 
these  estates  being  of  large  extent. 
Much  of  feudal  state  distinguishes 
the  relations  between  prince  and 
peasant,  and  mutual  good  feeling  is 
shown  very  strongly.  One  could 
imagine  the  '  call  to  arms '  as 
heartily  responded  to  as  in  the  old 
feudal  days  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  after 
one  pattern,  chiefly  of  wood  in  the 
Government  of  Koutais,  where  it  is 
plentiful.  Some  of  them  are  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  the  grounds 
well  laid  out.  The  houses  are 
generally  of  one  storey,  surrounded 
by  a  verandah,  and  with  gabled 
roofs.  A  wide  tackta,  or  divan, 
runs  round  the  walls  of  the  princi- 
pal room,  serving  both  as  couch 
and  table.  This  is  spread  with 
mattresses,  and  covered  with  the 
rich  carpets  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 
Swansdown  cushions,  brilliantly 
covered  in  silk,  with  gay  tassels, 
make  the  divan  comfortable  either 
for  the  midday  siesta  or  the  night's 
rest ;  the  walls  are  tapestried  with 
cloth,  on  which  are  hung  arms, 
both  old  and  new,  some  of  the 
kandjars  being  most  worthy  of 
notice,  as  well  for  their  beautiful 
workmanship  as  their  history. 
Many  of  those  which  we  saw  had 
been  in  our  host's  family  some 
three  hundred  years,  and  bore  all 
the  appearance  of  having  seen  hard 
service.  Some  of  the  firearms  were 
highly  ornamented  in  nidlOj  with 
the  scroll-work  in  silver  and  gold. 

Fond  as  the  Georgian  is  of 
merry-making,  he  is  equally  atten- 
tive to  his  religious  duties,  and  the 
pope  or  priest  is  here  (as  in  Da- 
ghestan)   the  great   man    of   the 
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Tillage.  Among  the  *  Black  Clergy' 
of  the  Greek  Chnrcli  marriage  is 
not  forbidden,  and  the  pope  fro- 
qnentl J  has  a  large  family,  who  are 
supported  by  the  liberality  of  the 
parishioners.  Irrespective  of  his 
sacerdotal  duties,  the  pope  is  the 
recognised  public  toast-master,  and 
best  story-teller  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  no  banquet  would  be 
considered  successful  without  him 
as  master  of  the  revels.  *No 
better  man  for  a  friend,'  says  Ivan ; 
*  it  was  Pope  Idze  who  told  me  of 
Lela  my  wife,  and  her  fortune,  and 
who  made  it  all  right  with  her 
father.'  Pope  Idze's  great  red  face 
flushes  with  pride  as  he  descants 
on  the  good  looks  of  his  country- 
women, the  richness  of  the  country 
soil,  and  its  bountiful  yield  of  com 
and  wine.  He  explains  why  the 
Creorgians  mix  so  little  with  their 
Kussian  conquerors.  He  says 
these  latter  have  no  sympathy  ^vith 
the  simple  iiative  ways  and  cus- 
toms, and  when  brought  into  con- 
tact their   overbearing  demeanour 


prevents  any  feeling  of  good-fellow- 
ship. 

Russia  condemns  these  ancient 
institutions,  and  has  undertaken 
to  reform  them.  Promising  to 
wipe  away  the  renmants  of  an 
efifete  Eastern  civilisation  and  place 
in  *  their  stead  the  much- vaunted 
Slav  institutions  of  the  North,  she 
does  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  difficulties  of  her  task.  The 
diversity  of  races,  customs,  and 
languages  renders  any  unity  of 
action  dangerous  to  her  rule,  and  she 
thinks  it  impossible.  It  would  be 
chimerical,  Kussia  argues,  to  con- 
ceive the  states  of  Transcaucasia 
united  and  enjoying  political  auto- 
nomy. These  scattered  tribes  must, 
it  is  held,  seek  shelter  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  a  great  Power — 
one  of  the  two  great  Powers  whose 
territories  press  on  their  home- 
steads, Russia  or  Turkey.  This 
may  be  so;  and  the  present  War 
must  in  any  case  have  momentous 
effects  in  Transcaucasia  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 
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RAMBLES. 

By  Patbicius  Walker,  Esq. 


IN  THANET. 


THE  delight  and  stimulus  of 
foreign  travel  are  undeniable  : 
yet  I  like  best  the  pictures  of  places 
and  things  which  I  know,  and  the 
account  of  a  journey  that  takes  me 
over  familiar  ground.  The  in- 
exhaustible interest  of  nature  and 
humanity  manifests  itself  when  the 
familiar  is  set  in  a  new  light — not 
a  stage-effect  but  the  light  of  a  new 
observer's  mind;  he  may  some- 
times give  us  curious  hints  of 
truth,  perchance  help  to  educate  our 
own  insight.  Superficial  strange- 
ness sets  children  and  clowns  a- 
wondering  ;  but  I  am  oftener  vexed 
than  pleased  to  have  my  attention 
so  disproportionately  intruded  on 
by  a  mere  difference  in  headgear, 
or  of  people  saying  *  oui  *  or  *  ja  ' 
instead  of  *  yes.*  As  to  Orientals, 
Red- Skins,  South  Sea  Islanders,  &c., 
what  are  they  to  me  but  lay-figures 
dressed  up  and  set  mo^^ng  ?  To  get 
at  themselves  is  hopeless.  Even 
their  native  scenery  1  cannot  make 
friends  with.  Great  rivers,  vast 
plains,  huge  mountain  -  regions 
(belching  fire  at  points),  tropical 
forests,  are  no  doubt  the  epic  poems 
of  landscape  and  the  glory  of  earth : 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Wonders 
of  the  World,  note  briefly  my 
impressions  thereof,  and  come  home 
again  to  ramble  and  muse  among 
woods  and  rocks  and  beach  pebbles. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  one's 
country,  and  think  about  it  (my 
country  is  the  United  Kingdom)  ; 
so  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from 
writiug  the  name  of  Margate,  and 
praising  it  too,  although  it  has  so 
long  been  the  custom  to  speak  of 
that  seaside  town  in  a  tone  of 
good-humoured  derision.  Murray 
declares  it  to  be  *  without  doubt  the 


least  aristocratic  of  "  all  Abigails  in 
cast  gowns,"  *  which  is  Horace 
Walpole's  phrase  for  watering  places 
that  mimic  the  capital.  In  that 
extremely  miscellaneous  collection 
called  Foems  of  Places  edited  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  (which  is  like  a 
child's  museum — an  amber  neck- 
lace, a  chandelier-drop,  a  fir-cone,  an 
eagle's  feather,  an  empty  pin-box, 
and  so  forth)  Margate  is  represented 
by  Ingoldsby's  Vulgar  Little  Boy,  I 
doubt  if  any  romantic  adventure  or 
love  scene  in  all  Mudie*s  Library 
has  happened  there  ;  unless  indeed 
that  exploit,  recorded  by  Charles 
Dickens,  of  the  celebrated  pirate, 
Captain  Boldheart,  aged  ten.  *'  Bold- 
heart  now  took  his  mother  down 
into  the  great  cabin,  and  asked  after 
the  young  lady  with  whom,  it  was 
well  known  to  the  world,  he  was  in 
love.  His  mother  replied  that  the 
object  of  his  affections  was  then  at 
Margate,  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bath- 
ing (it  was  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber), but  that  she  feared  the  joung 
lady's  friends  were  still  opposed  to 
the  union.  Boldheart  at  once  re- 
solved, if  necessary,  to  bombard 
the  town.'  He  managed  otherwise, 
however,  and  with  a  gallant  boat's 
crew  surprised  the  bathing  machines 
and  cut  out  his  Adored,  aged  seven. 
One  day  in  the  summer  of  last 
year,  London  suddenly  became  an 
oven,  a  furnace ;  no  moving,  no 
breathing,  no  thinking ;  till,  with  an 
effort  of  despair  after  a  night  of  tor- 
ture, I  thought — of  Margate.  Fresh 
and  cool  everybody  had  described  it, 
open  to  the  north  wind  ;  and  it  was 
not  far  away.  Cockney,  prosaic, 
vulgar  in  the  direst  d^;ree,  of  course ; 
but  fresh  and  cool.  1  took  the  train 
and  slept  that  night  in  Margate. 
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Fresh  air  I  found  ;  and  also  two  of 
the  most  romantic  particulars  I 
have  met  in  any  English  place: 
first,  a  dining-room  where  they 
were  catching  fish  for  dinner  out 
of  the  window ;  second,  a  man 
whose  profession  it  seemed  to  be  to 
recite  from  memory  classical  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  the  open  air.  He 
was  giving  To  he  or  not  to  he,  as  I 
passed  along  the  sea-terrace  by 
star-light,  and  followed  it  with 
Alexander's  Feast:  a  short  broad- 
chested  man  of  middle  age,  with 
intelligent  light  gray  eyes,  he 
threw  back  one  leg,  raised  his  head 
and  spoke  out  his  *  piece '  with 
good  voice,  just  emphasis  and 
moderate  gestures.  In  giving  him 
my  tribute  I  ventured  to  add  a  com- 
pliment for  his  delivery  of  verse, 
wherein  most  actors  go  upon 
false  principles,  holding  themselves 
at  liberty  to  make  effects  of 
various  kinds  in  neglect  of,  and 
often  in  defiance  of,  the  metre ;  the 
true  doctrine  being  that  any  delivery 
of  a  metrical  passage  is  wrong  in 
which  its  metrical  quality  is  lost. 
To  combine  the  metrical  (which  is 
tine  qua  non)  with  the  other  effects 
desirable  is  just  the  triumph  of  the 
elocutionist.  Actors  usually  argue 
that  histrionic  delivery  is  under  dif- 
ferent conditioDS  from  recitation; 
bnt  if  what  they  are  speaking  has 
any  business  at  all  t-o  be  in  metre 
it  is  their  business  to  make  the  most 
of  it  as  metre  and  not  otherwise ;  and 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
distinctness  than  to  permit  the  least 
confusion.  The  metrical  forms  of 
Shakespeare  ought  to  be  studied 
and  delivered  with  as  much  care  as 
those  of  any  musical  composer.  But 
the  ambition  of  most  actors  in  this 
matter  seems  to  be  to  prevent  their 
audience,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
perceiving  where  any  line  begins  or 
ends ;  which  is  just  the  same  as  a 
musical  executant's  losing  hold  of 
tvme  in  the  dread  of  markiuflr  it  with 
vulgar  emphasis.  ^ 

I   did  not  say  all  this  to   my 


elocutionary  friend;  but,  in  reply  to 
the  little  compliment,  he  drew  him- 
self up  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
dignity,  *  For  God's  sake,  sir,  don't 
compare  me  to  the  actors  ! '  So  I 
went  my  way,  pleased  (as  I  always 
am)  to  find  a  man  well  satisfied  with 
himself.  Afterwards  I  came  upon 
him  now  and  again  by  daylight,  red- 
ing to  the  public  out  of  a  book  of 
selections ;  he  did  not  choose  his  sub- 
jects well,  but  it  was  evident  that  an 
alfresco  Public  Reciter  could  get  a 
hearing  and  might  wander  from 
town  to  town  in  sunmier  pleasantly 
enough,  and  bringing  pleasure  ta 
others.  The  story-teller  is  welcome 
everywhere.  He  would  have  a 
wide  choice  of  tales  and  poems,  old 
and  new ;  and  thus  carried  upon 
the  tones  of  a  living  voice,  many 
a  thought  and  fancy  would  sow 
themselves  in  people's  memories  ; 
Childhood  and  Age  would  listen  at 
the  street  corner,  and  the  dullest 
brain  be  sometimes  pierced  with  a 
shaft  of  Apollo.  I  should  like  to 
try  it  myself,  if  I  had  the  gifts.  No 
small  body  of  men,  women,  and 
children  get  their  living  in  England 
by  striving  to  amuse  that  myste* 
rious  entity  the  Public,  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  how  little  inven- 
tive they  are  in  their  methods.  I 
only  recollect  one  example  of  literary 
reading  in  the  open  air  in  London : 
when  *the  Caudle  Lectures'  were 
coming  out  in  Punch,  a  man  used 
to  read  aloud  the  new  number  in 
Argyle  Place,  Regent  Street,  and 
similar  creeks  off  the  great  thorough, 
fares,  rewarded  by  a  good  many 
stray  pence. 

The  romance  of  that  first  evening 
in  Margate,  with  its  window-fishing, 
sea-sunset,  summer-starlight,  and 
wandering  reciter  of  poetry,  was 
dispelled  hke  a  dream  next  morning 
by  an  uproar  of  discordant  noises. 
This  popular  watering-place  has  a 
superabundant  share  of  street-per- 
formers of  the  too  ordinary  land, 
niffger-minstrels,  jugglers,  organ- 
gnnders,  Punch  and  Judys,  comic 
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singers,  all  tbe  raonotonouB  varia- 
tions of  noisj  vulgarity;  The  bang- 
ing, clattering,  yelling  and  squeak- 
ing, begin  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  go  on  till  after  the  shades 
of  evening  have  closed.  An  extreme 
and  unreasonable  form  of  liberty, 
surely,  this  liberty  to  adopt  as 
your  trade  (being  of  an  idle 
and  vagrant  turn)  the  making 
as  much  noise  as  possible,  inter- 
rupting the  lawful  avocations  of 
countless  involuntary  auditors,  and 
causing  them  great  discomfort,  dis- 
tress and  injury.  By  the  Consoli- 
dated Criminal  Code  which  wo  ai*© 
promised  I  trust  that  undue  noise 
will  be  held  to  constitute  an  assault. 
One  has  no  more  right  to  beat  my 
tympanum  than  to  box  my  auricula. 
In  short  I  was  banged  and 
squeaked  out  of  my  lodging,  which 
had  a  fine  sea-view  westward, 
and  unwillingly  resolved  on  Lon- 
don again;  but  strolling  sadly 
along  the  eastern  terraces  of  Mar- 
gate, which  are  called  Clifton ville, 
I  saw  *  Apartments  *  in  a  window 
there,  went  in,  took  them,  and  lived 
happy  (as  the  world  goes)  ever 
after.  It  was  very  fresh,  bright  and 
breezy ;  the  great  blue  sea-floor,  or 
green  with  broad  purple  shadows, 
stretched  away  right  and  left  be- 
yond our  grassy  lawn,  and  over  the 
horizon  to  Skagerrack  whence  the 
north  wind  comes,  turning  up  on 
its  way  innumerable  foam-creste. 
Keckoning  eastward,  our  house  was 
^ve  doors  from  Holland :  travelling 
in  that  direction  along  the  line 
of  latitude,  you  would  pass  three 
houses  in  a  row  with  ours,  a  coast- 
guard station  in  its  tamarisk  hedge ; 
and  t^en,  after  two  pleasant  miles 
by  unfenced  pathways  through  the 
famous  corn-flelds  of  Thanet,  find 
yourself  on  Foreness,  the  eastern- 
most point  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  look  down  from  your 
awarded  platform  of  chalk  cliff  on 
brown  sea- weed  and  the  German 
Ocean ;  takingwings  across  which 
you  alight  in  Walcheren, — a  place, 


by-the-bye,  in  which  no  one  with 
wings  would  be  likely  to  stay. 

Mr.  Rusk  in,  like  other  people,  is 
hard  upon  Margate :  *  If  we  enumer- 
ate  the  English  ports  one  by  one, 
from  Berwick  to  Whitehaven  round 
the  island,  there  will  hardly  be  found 
another  so  utterly  devoid  of  all 
picturesque  or  romantic  interest  as 
Margate,*  and  he  is  much  surprised 
that  Turner  was  so  fond  of  paint- 
ing it ;  'ho repeated Ramsgat«, Deal, 
Dover,  and  Margate,  I  know  not 
how  often.'  (^Harbottrs  of  England  ^ 
p.  39.)  To  a  simple  mind  the 
accessibility  is  reason  enough; 
and  when  '  Tumerian  topography* 
is  allowed  for,  and  the  fact  that  sea 
and  sky  are  very  commonly  the 
chief  features  in  our  painter's  work, 
there  seems  nothing:  to  be  surprised 
at.  In  fact  this  '  ]Margate  '  (in  the 
Harbours  of  EnglawJ)  is  a  study  of 
rough  waves  and  stormy  clouds, 
helped  out  by  a  gleam  of  chalk-cliff. 
But  the  real  Margate  is  not  so 
'  devoid  *  as  Mr.  Buskin  declares, 
and  there  is  more  to  be  seen  there 
than  terraces  and  bathing-boxes, — 
which  last,  by-the-bye,  have  an  his- 
torical connection  with  the  town, 
for  in  Margate,  about  the  year  1 790, 
bathing-boxes  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  shore. 

A  *  gate '  is,  properly,  not  an  ob- 
stacle in  a  passage,  but  the  passage  itr 
self,  the  going-place.  'Gait,'  manner 
of  going,  is  a  modification  of  the  same 
word;  the  Scotch  word  (variously 
spelt)  means  way,  road — '  I  gaed  a 
waeftt'  gate  yestreen  ; '  '  Gang  your 
ain  gate.'  The  '  ghauts  *  which 
allow  you  to  come  down  to  the 
edge  of  a  Hindoo  river  are  doubt- 
less the  same  things,  in  fact  and 
in  etymology,  as  the  '  gates '  in  the 
Kentish  chalk-clifi^  and  such  places 
must  always  have  been  notable 
points  in  topography.  MergcUe  (the 
old  form)  one  would  say  at  first 
sight  must  certainly  mean  'Sea- 
Gate  ; '  but  a  small  river  or  brook 
is  sometimes  called  ^Mere,'  and 
there  used  to  be  one  ronning  io  the 
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sea,  perhaps  in  «i  network  of  little 
channels,  through  the  shallow  val- 
ley which  IB  still  called  The  Brooks, 
near  the  South -Eastern  Railway 
Station.  This  rivulet  has  disap- 
peared, sucked-up  probably  by  the 
town  water-works.  But  Mergate, 
or  jVIargate,  was  formerly  but  the 
name  of  the  harbour  or  roadstead  ; 
the  village  was  St.  John,  so  marked 
on  the  map  of  Kent  in  Holland's 
Camden  {Britannia,  2nd  edition, 
1637) ;  a  village  "with  one  foot  on 
sea  and  one  on  land,  possessing  a 
fine  large  church,  even  then  of  a 
venerable  antiquity,  the  sepulchral 
brasses  inlaying  its  floor  already 
worn  by  the  feet  of  many  successive 
generations  of  mortals.  Camden 
sounds  '  the  singular  praise  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tenet  [Thanet],  those 
especially  that  dwell  by  the  roads 
or  harbours  of  Margate,  Ramsgate, 
and  Brodstear.  For,  they  are  pass- 
ing industrious,  and  as  if  they  were 
Amphibii,  that  is,  both  land  creatures 
aiid.  sea  creatures,  get  their  living 
both  by  sea  and  land,  as  one  would 
say  with  both  these  elements :  they 
be  Fisher-men  and  Plough-men :  as 
well  Husbandmen  as  Mariners  :  and 
they  that  hold  the  ploughtaile  in 
earing  the  ground,  the  same  hold 
the  helme  in  steering  the  ship.' 
(Holland's  Camden.)  Furthermore 
in  shipwrecks  (he  tells  us)  '  these 
men  are*  wont  to  bestir  themselves 
lustily  in  recovering  both  ships, 
men,  and  merchandize  endanger- 
ed :' — lodging-houses  and  bathing- 
machines  being  yet  undiscovered, 
nor  so  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Thanet  devoted  to  supply- 
ing visitors  with  shrimps,  saddle- 
donkeys,  pleasure-boats,  and  a 
thousand  other  laxurics.  It  was 
when  George  the  Third  was  a  hand- 
some young  king  that  the  English 
people  began  to  suspect  sea-air  and 
sea-bathing  to  be  salubrious,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing 
for  Londoners  to  repair  to  the  coast 
in  summer-time.  The  &shion  rose 
and  flowed  like  the  tide  itself,  and 


has  never  since  receded.  Margate 
Bay,  w^ith  its  fine  sands,  so  acces- 
sible from  London,  was  the  favourite 
resort,  and  sprang  into  fame  and 
importance.  Cecil  Square,  with  the 
large  Assembly  Booms  resting  on 
pillars,  and  several  trim  streets 
round  it,  were  then  built,  and 
still  retain  a  pleasant  last-century 
flavour.  The  name  Margate 
gradually  superseded  *  St.  John,* 
but  had  not  done  so  entirely  in  the 
year  1800.  {See  Hasted's  History 
of  Kent.) 

Many  visitors,  I  suspect,  never 
so  much  as  see  that  ancient  church 
of  St.  John  the  Bapti.st,  large,  low, 
three-aisled,  with  square  tower  and 
pointed  belfry.  Parts  of  it  may 
possibly  be  eight  centuries  old.  The 
font  is  carved  with  the  rival  Boses .  A 
brass  dated  1443  begs  your  prayer 
for  the  soul  of  John  Daundelyon, 
Knight;  and  one  of  the  original 
five  bells  (there  are  now  eight),  the 
tenor,  is  named  *  Daundeleon  *  after 
its  donor,  perhaps  the  same  John, 
and  inscribed,  *  Daundeleon  .  LH.S, 
Trinitaii .  sacra  .  sit .  hoic  .  canipana . 
heata.* 

The  usual  dismal  postscript  must 
follow:  'In  1845,  the  venerable 
fabric  was  restored  and  beautified 
at  an  expense  of  1,1 66  2.  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription,  when  a  new 
altar-piece  [?]  was  added,  also  a 
new  entrance  at  the  west  end ;  the 
middle  aisle  was  repaired,  and  the 
east  and  west  windows  restored.* 
{KelWs  Guide.)  The  only  comfort 
is  in  the  smallncss  of  the  sum ;  but 
there  was,  to  all  appearance,  as 
much  scraping  away  of  venerable- 
ness  as  could  well  be  afforded  for  the 
money.  As  to  'voluntary  subscrip- 
tion,* the  phrase  is  convenient,  but 
we  all  Iniow  that  subscriptions 
are  in  most  such  cases  no  more 
voluntary  than  an  affair  with  your 
dentist.  Nay,  much  less  voluntary. 
You  go,  for  good  reasons,  to  the 
dentist ;  the  vicar,  for  none,  comes 
to  you. 

The  words  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
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churchyard    caught   my   attention, 
from   the   mixture  of  particularity 
and    vagueness :     '  James    Brov^n, 
Professor  of  Music,   aged  38,  and 
Susannah  his  wife,  aged  46,  who 
were  accidentally  drowned  in  Green 
Sole  Pond  by  the  Roadside  leading 
to  Sandwich,  6  Nov.  1841/     One 
wants  to  know  more.   How  interest- 
ing would  tombstones  be  if  each  car- 
ried a  brief  biography,  the  briefest 
possible  in  most  cases,  but  always 
with  some  help  or  hint  towards  dis- 
crimination  of  one  character  and 
career  from  another.     A  tombstone 
is  usually  the  crowning  platitude  of 
a  dull  human  history ;  but  the  custom 
of  giving  a  fact  or  two  would  now 
and     again      preserve     something 
curious,  and  make  the  stone  worth 
its    room.      I    am    told     that    in 
Utopia     (Sir    Thomas    forgot    to 
mention    this)     no    tombstone    is 
allowed  to  be  set  without  license, 
and  inscription  of  certain  duly  au- 
thenticated  particulars  of  the  de- 
ceased, fitly  expressed,  the   grave- 
yard being  regarded  as  a  solemn 
public  registry ;  and  many  or  most 
names  are  only  permitted  place  on 
large   wall  tablets,   with  date  and 
place   of  birth  and   of  death,  and 
two  or  three  other  memoranda. 

There  are  still  some  pleasant  old 
comers  near  the  churchyard,  and 
the  narrow  High  Street,  character- 
istic of  our  old  sea  towns,  runs  down 
half  a  mile  to  the  harbour,  and 
shows  you  of  an  evening  a  piece  of 
sunset  sky  with  masts  upon  it. 
Cecil  Square,  already  spoken  of, 
and  the  neighbouring  streets,  up  and 
down  hill,  are  neither  dull  nor  un- 
cheerful.  A  certain  narrow  passage 
from  the  High  Street  lets  you  out 
suddenly  to  the  sea- prospect  and  sea- 
breeze  with  an  agreeable  surprise. 
The  harbour  itself  at  high  tide,  one 
arm  of  stone  protecting  plenty  of 
boats  and  a  few  coasters,  is  a  plea- 
sant sight;  and  the  jetty  beyond, 
toll  free,  is  ruder  and  simpler,  Salter 
and  breezier,  than  the  theatrical 
sea  platforms  (*  with  real  water  *)  of 


Brighton  and  Hastings.  The  clifs 
stretch  away  right  and  left,  facing 
the  sea-line,  sea  wind  blows  across, 
white  waves  course  under ;  and  Mar- 
gate's is  a  real  jetty,  with  the  London 
steamers  coming  and  going.  The 
chief  artificial  amusement  provided 
is  a  galvanic  battery,  by  which 
lookers-on  are  the  most  amused. 
Margate  has  also  a  skating  rink, 
which  unluckily  has  spoiled  one  of 
the  natural  hollows  in  the  cliff;  a 
good-sized  theatre  wherein  London 
stars  shine  in  succession ;  and  a 
*  Hall  by  the  Sea,'  which  suggests 
Sea-King9  and  Mermaids,  but  is 
really  a  music  hall  much  like  others, 
save  that  it  has  a  small,  bnt  not 
choice,  collection  of  beasts  and 
birds  in  the  back  garden,  approach- 
ed through  a  sham  Gothic  Ruined 
Arch  (fortunately  *  unique  '),  and 
in  front  several  plaster  statues — 
including  Neptune  with  his  tri- 
dent, seated  in  a  tank,  to  symbolise, 
so  a  punster  has  affirmed.  Spears 
and  Pond  (the  spelling  matters  not), 
those  enterprising  managers  of  the 
hall. 

If  you  go  to  the  sea-side  partly 
to  be  in  the  Fashionable  Visitors' 
List,  and  to  meet  others  whose 
names  are  also  therein,  you  will  per- 
haps not  choose  Margate ;  but  if  you 
want  fresh  air,  salt  water,  and  a 
good  stretch  of  sand,  1  do  not  know 
where  you  can  do  so  well  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  town.  The  sands, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  West  of  L^eland,  are  firm  and 
spacious;  and  if  a  Bartlemy  Fair 
occupies  them  in  front  of  the  old 
Mere-gate,  yon  may  find  plenty  of 
quietude  to  the  eastward,  all  along 
to  North  Foreland. 

The  country  inland,  in  that  di- 
rection, if  one  cannot  call  it  pic- 
turesque everywhere,  I  found  to  have 
charms.  The  wheat,  very  tall-grown 
and  of  the  richest  gold  colour, 
waved  over  the  landscape  for  miles, 
in  some  places  flowing  away  to  the 
horizon.  Thanet  is  renowned  for 
wheat,  and  by  the  absence  offences  a 
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fiense  of  joyous  and  opulent  freedom 
is  confeired  on  eye  and  mind.  The 
fields  are  merely  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  strip  of  grass  or  by  the 
pathway,  and  in  summer  time  you 
walk  along  narrow  lanes  of  tall 
wheat  from  farm  to  farm,  the  even- 
ing sun  not  seldom  painting  earth, 
sea,  and  sky  in  such  gold  and  azure 
as  Italy  or  Algeria  could  scarce 
ontrival. 

To  the  south-westward  are  more 
wheat-fields,  with  island  groves 
here  and  there  in  the  golden  sea  of 
plenty  ;  and  one  footpath  takes  you 
through  the  village  of  Garlinee  to 
a  green  field  with  old  trees,  a  large 
farm-stead  with  bams  and  ricks, 
and  presently,  to  yonr  surprise,  to 
a  noble  Castle-Gateway,  piercing  a 
square  tower,  and  flanked  with  frag- 
ments of  ancient  masonry,  alter- 
nate flint  and  brick  ;  a  Lion*s  Head 
open-jawed  being  carved  in  a  conspi- 
cuous place.  A  large  walnut-tree 
stands  outside,facing  the  portal.  This 
is  what  remains  of  the  fortified  old 
mansion  of  the  Dent  de  Lyon  family, 

fpeat  folk  here  under  the  First 
dward.  The  last  male  thereof, 
John  (of  the  bell  ?)  died  more  than 
four  centuries  ago,  and  this  gate  we 
look  upon  was  built  before  his  time. 
Many  a  knight  has  ridden  under  its 
arch,  many  a  fair  lady.  This  even- 
ing the  cows  of  Dandelion  Farm 
are  passing  through  it  for  milking. 
Beyond  Dandelion  (quaint  old  name 
and  place)  a  long  path  through  the 
wheat  brings  you  to  a  circular 
grove,  whence  you  can  bend  to  the 
right  for  Westgate-on-Sea. 

Westgate  is  an  old  name  and  a 
new  place ;  uncomfortably  new ;  de- 
tached and  semi-detached  sea  villas 
dropt  about  the  cliff  edge,  a  row  of 
pretentious  shops  ending  in  a 
slough,  wide  raw  roads  new-stoned 
and  solitary,  new  walls,  new 
mounds  in  the  soil  everywhere;  a 
dismal  young  pleasure-town  at 
present  in  its  hobbledehoy  stage. 
But  the  little  bay  has  a  strand 
and   bit  of  esplanade,    and    here 


stands  a  neat-looking  Hotel,  with 
lawn-tent  and  croquet-ground,  and 
a  few  people  are  discovered  on 
chairs  readmg  railway  novels,  and 
a  few  children  digging  on  the 
shore — ^to  whom  enter  a  ooasi- 
guardsman.  This  Westgate,  how- 
ever, has  the  comfort  of  reckon- 
ing itself  a  fashionable  place,  while 
its  poor  old  mother  Margate  is  con- 
fessedly vulgar ;  and  I  believe  the 
air  and  bathing  are  good. 

Burton  spe^eth  not  of  the  sea- 
side melancholy ;  yet  such  a  thing 
there  is,  and  it  might  doubtless  be 
enjoyed  at  Westgate.  But  to  those 
in  search  of  it  I  would  more  con- 
fidently recommend  Heme  Bay, 
some  twelve  miles  westward.  (It  is 
over  the  border  of  Thanet ;  but  let  us 
just  run  across  to  it  and  back  a^rain.) 
It  faintly  reminds  one  of  Washing- 
ton, the  city  of  'magnificent  dis- 
tances,' being  a  village  scattered 
thinly  up  to  make  a  show  over  the 
ground-plan  of  a  large  town;  nor  does 
it  succeed  in  making  a  show,  except 
in  the  matter  of  a  clock-tower,  *  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Ann  Thwaites,  widow 
of  a  London  grocer,'  which  seems 
to  suggest  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  value  of  time  at  Heme  Bay. 
There  is  a  Pier,  to  sit  awhile  at  whose 
gate  would  be  good  training  for  the 
post  of  lighthouse-keeper.  There 
are  a  couple  of  hotels,  there  are 
lodging-houses  and  shops,  there  are 
several  inhabitants  and  probably  a 
few  visitors  now  and  again.  It  is 
not  even  very  easy  to  get  away ;  the 
station  being  about  a  mile  of  flat  road 
from  the  sea,  just  the  distance  one 
grudges  either  to  drive  or  to  walk, 
through  level  fields  which  have 
some  willows  and  a  sluggish  reedy 
rivulet. 

One  or  two  of  these  fields  bore  a 
crop  which  puzzled  me,  the  oom-like 
stalk  carrying  a  yellow  head,  small 
egg  shaped,  filled  with  brown-yel- 
low seeds.  It  was  canary-grass,  I 
found,  Phalaris  canariensis,  a  native 
of  the  Canary  Isles,  and  grown  here 
and  in  a  few  other  places  in  Kent 
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lor  the  food  of  those  little  yellow 
song-birds  which  eaniiot  bear  our 
oatdoor  climate  bat  are  the  pets  of 
oountless  English  homes;  and  one 
is  not  hurt  to  see  a  oanary  in  a  cage, 
for  he  was  bom  there  and  could  not 
live  in  freedom.  The  group  of  Span- 
ish islands,  by  the  way,  is  called 
after  one  of  the  number,  Canaria, 
a  name,  Pliny  tells  us  in  his  Natural 
History  (quoting  Juba,  Prince  of 
Mauretania),  derived  from  its  breed 
of  great  dogs.  Prince  Juba  himself 
had  two  of  these  dogs. 

To  do  Heme  Bay  justice,  how- 
ever, it  ends  pleasantly  to  the  east- 
ward, letting  you  out  on  an  open 
breezy  green  slope  above  the  sea, 
sward  upon  sand ;  and  if  you  walk 
on  following  the  gentle  curve  of  the 
shore,  you  will  reach  after  three 
miles  those  oddly  double  towers  and 
spires,  called  by  the  odd  name  of  *  the 
Reculvers.'  Towers  and  name  are 
monuments  of  modem  barbarism  and 
its  disfiguration  of  a  site  of  vener- 
able antiquity  and  high  historic 
interest.  Regulbium,  the  great 
Roman  fortress,  with  nine  seaports 
under  its  protection,  has  left  here 
some  shattered  fragments  of  its 
flint  and  pebble  walls,  overrun  with 
ivy,  elder-bush  and  bramble.  Ethel- 
bert,  our  first  Christian  king,  giving 
up  his  palace  at  Canterbury  to 
Augustine,  built  one  here  for  him- 
self, Raculf  Ceaster,  out  of  the  old 
Roman  masonry.  Egbert  gave  it  to 
priest  Bassa,  who  built  a  monastery 
or  minster,  and  the  name  became 
Raculf-minster.  Eadred  gave  the 
monastery  to  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  the  charter,  dated  949,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Cathedral  library. 
Camden  describes  *  that  Minster ' 
as  remaining  in  his  day  (at  all 
events  there  was  an  old  minster) 
— *  the  steeples  whereof  shooting  up 
their  lofty  spires  stand  the  mariners 
in  good  stead.'  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  (a 
murderous  century  for  ancient  build- 
ings !)  an  ancient  church  still  lifted 
its  two  pinnacles  from  the  broken 


indosure  of  the  Romaa  walls. 
Hasted  describes  it  (HtsUm^  ■  of 
Kentf  vol.  ix.,  Canterbury,  1800), 
and  gives  on  engraving  of  it  It 
was  a  large  building  of  three  aisles 
and  a  chancel,  having  two  similar 
spires  at  the  west  end,  and  ia  one 
of  these  four  bells.  ThoogiLmxioh 
altered  and  repaired,  it  '  seems  (he 
says)  to  be  in  some  measure  the 
same  building  which  was  used  as 
the  abbey  church.'  *  At  a  distance 
it  is  a  striking  object,  especially  for 
the  two  spires.  The  style  of  buildr 
ing  is  various  and  of  different  ages; 
the  middle  aisle  and  chancel  being 
the  most  ancient.  The  west  door 
is  a  pointed  arch,  of  Caen  stone, 
with  Saxon  ornaments,  much  de- 
cayed. The  arch  of  the  north  door 
is  circular.  The  quoins  are  of 
squared  stones,  the  rest  of  the  walLs 
irregular  stones  mixed  with  Roman 
bricks.  .  .  .  There  is  a  handsome 
flight  of  steps  to  the  chancel  from 
the  aisle,  and  another  at  the  ap- 
proach to  the  altar.  The  chancel 
is  separated  from  the  church  by 
three  small  circular  arches,  sup- 
ported by  two  lofty  round  pillars, 
with  plson  capitals  of  a  singular 
form.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
east  end  is  a  handsome  triplet  of 
lancet  windows,  and  four  single 
ones  of  the  same  form  on  the  north 
and  south  sides.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  body,  over  the  door,  is  a 
iriforium,^  Further  we  are  told  of 
various  monuments  and  brasses. 
In  the  year  1809  this  venerable 
and  interesting  church  was  pulled 
down  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
towers  and  all !  But  the  seamark 
was  found  indispensable,  and  the 
Lighthouse  Board  built  the  present 
two  nondescript  towers,  spires  as 
venerable  as  a  lamp-post  or  a  letter, 
box.  It  is  doubtless  because  there 
are  two  towers  that  the  name  has 
slipt  into  its  queer  plural  form. 
I  suspect  the  reason  of  this  bar- 
barous piece  of  destruction  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  words,  also 
quoted    from   Hasted :    '  Notwith- 
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ing  the  institution  of  the  se- 
)^caragesof  Beculyer,  Heme, 
lib  Nicholas  ...  it  seems  the 
doners  of  the  two  latter  con- 
1  as  liable  and  subject,  as  be- 
to  the  repair  of  the  mother 
h  of  Becalver,  as  the  peculiar 
proper  inhabitants  thereof ' 
124).  Pity  that  Canterbury 
dral  could  not  have  contrived 
way  of  saving  her  daughter, 
ning  back  to  Heme  Bay  sta- 
W9  see,  southwards,  a  pleasant 
land  region  of  hill  and  dale  run- 
off towards  the  archiepiscopal 
twelve  miles  distant  (you  can 
'.  by  coach),  and  peeping  out 
e  of  the  nearer  groves,  the 
li  tower  of  the  old  village  of 
3  (some  say  called  from  those 
I,  and  a  few  cottage  roofs, 
fiilly  regardless  of  that  upstart 
>nt-at-elbows  brother  by  the 
[Church-towers  are  already 
t  the  only  old  things  we  have 

The  *  Restorcrs '  have  often 
Bm  alone,  and  this,  at  least,  is 
ihing  to  be  thankful  for.  I 
i  tower  much  better  than   a 

and  a  spiro  best  (pace  the 

of  Salisbury)  when  nearest 
9  original  form,  a  roof  to 
ower  it  rests  on.  That  old 
tower  of  St.  Peter's,  throe 
east  of  Margate,  rising  above 
DCS,  spreads  a  grave  dignity 
tolemn  cheer  over  the  land- 
,  many  pathways  through  the 
X)nvcrging  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
Oflt  unaccountable  things — a 
t  people  showincr  through  gene- 
is  a  strong  feeling  for  beauty, 
ng     everything     beautifully, 

or  big ;  and  at  another  time 
une  people,  unaltered  on  the 
in  national  character,  not 
ko  build  anything  beautifully, 
en  to  care  for  the  beauty  of 
3  handed  down  to  them.  Much 

banality  of  Margate's  aspect 
ft  distance  is  chargeable  upon 
ionspicuous  tower  of  Trinity 
»h,  set  on  nearly  the  highest 
d  and  rising  135  feet  above  it. 


Its  ill  proportions  (in  these  reside 
the  virtue  or  vice  of  a  tower — and 
what  a  mysterious  thing  propodhn 
is  !)  make  it  an  intrusive  and  inevit- 
able eyesore.  A  well-proportioned 
tower  on  that  hill  would  have  been 
a  blessing  to  sight  and  memory, 
and  helped  me  to  take  a  more  tender 
farewell  of  the  town  it  presides  over. 
In  spite  of  its  ugly  tower,  however, 
I  will  maintain  Margate — the  Clif- 
tonville  quarter — to  be  a  pleasant 
and  wholesome  seaside  place. 

But  ere  wo  leave  let  us  glance  at 
a  little  reminder  of  the  Margate  of 
our  grandfathers  in  the  shape  of 
the  sign-board  of  an  inn  facing 
the  harbour.  Tho  *  Hoy  '  is  the 
name  of  this  inn  ;  and  a  hoy,  wliich 
is  a  large  sailing-boat  or  small  sloop 
(derived  by  Johnson  from  *  Jiou, 
old  French')  was  a  much-used 
conveyance  between  London  and 
Margate  in  the  days  before  steam. 
It  was  fjEur-gone  in  October,  in  the 
year  1790,  that  a  certain  Margate 
Hoy  made  a  trip  down  the  Thames 
of  which  some  record  happens  to 
bo  preserved.  "We  are  told  of  its 
*  rough  accommodations '  (though 
the  voyage  sometimes  lasted  two 
days  and  nights),  its  'weather- 
beaten,  sunburnt  captain,'  its  *honest 
yet  slender  crew,'  and  that  'comfort- 
able ambassador  between  sea  and 
land '  with  sailor-trousers  and  the 
white  cap  and  whiter  apron  of  a 
cook  of  Eastcheap.  It  was  blowing 
weather,  o'envashing  billows  drove 
the  passengers  below  deck  into  the 
not  very  savoury  nor  veiy  inviting 
little  cabin,  where  they  were  com- 
forted *  with  cards,  and  cordials.' 
One  of  the  passengers,  a  dark  hand- 
some young  man,  was  notablo  for 
his  volubility  of  assertion,  a  'hearty 
thoroughpaced  liar '  who  according 
to  his  own  account  had  travelled 
the  world,  and  assured  them 
phoenixes  were  common  enough 
in  Upper  Egypt,  with  many 
other  '  wild  fablings '  which  could 
not  have  received  a  moment's 
credence  if  told  on  shore.     There 
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was  a  lad,  'apparently  very  poor, 
very  infirm,  and  very  patient,* 
whose  eye  was  ever  on  the  sea  with 
a  smile.  He  had  laid  iu  only  a 
solitary  biscuit  for  provision,  and 
was  going  to  the  Infirmary  for  Sea- 
bathing at  Margate.  He  expressed 
great  hopes  of  a  cure,  and  when 
asked  whether  he  had  any  friends 
where  he  was  going,  he  replied 
"  he  had  no  friends.*' '  I  should 
not  wonder  if  this  friendless  lad 
(who  has  long  ago  been  cured  of 
his  serosa)  tasted  that  day  a  share 
of  the  *  cold  meat  and  salads ' 
which  formed  the  private  stores  of 
a  little  City  clerk,  only  fifteen 
and  small  of  his  age  (the  other 
day  he  was  a  Blue-coat  Boy), 
who,  and  his  sister,  a  pale  ex- 
tremely quiet  young  woman  some 
ten  years  older  than  he,  were  also 
among  the  passengers  in  the  Hoy 
that  day.  Their  names  were  Mary 
and  Charles  Lamb,  and  he  had  got 
a  short  holiday  from  the  South  Sea 
House,  where  he  drudged  at  that 
time.  They  were  *  happy  for  a 
brief  week  at  Margate,*  their  *  first 
sea-side  experiment ; '  and  the  re- 
collection of  this  week,  when 
Charles  was  a  middle-aged  clerk  in 
the  East  India  House,  and  Mary  an 
old  maid,  with  recurring  attacks  of 
mental  disease,  induced  them  some- 
times to  try  another  holiday  at  the 
sea-side,  not  with  the  like  success. 

*  We  have  been  dull  at  Worthing 
one  summer,  duller  at  Brighton 
another,  dullest  at  Eastbourne  a 
third,  and  we  are  at  this  moment 
doing  dreary  penance  at  Hastings !  * 
Lamb  confesses  himself,  in  the  same 
essay,  no  lover  of  the  salt  foam — it 
'  nourishes  a  spleen,*  and  exclaims, 

*  I  am  sure  that  no  town-bred  or 
inland-born  subjects  can  feel  their 
true  and  natural  nourishment  at 
these  sea-places.'  I  am  glad, 
though,  that  the  kind  brother  and 
sister  had  their  brief  happy  week 
at  Margate,  and  when  I  see  the 
sign-board  of  The  Hoy  this  pleasure 
of  memory  revives. 


One  of  the  things  that  weighs  a 
good  deal  with  me  in  choosing  a 
town  to  stay  at  is  the  convenience 
or  inconvenience  of  the  railway 
station.  Stations  differ  wonder- 
fully. Eastbourne  has  one  of  the 
best  arranged ;  Lewes,  not  far  away, 
one  of  the  most  odious.  The  South- 
Eastern  station  at  Margate  is  plea- 
sant It  stands  close  to  the  main 
thoroughfare;  you  go  straight  to  the 
booking.place,  then  straight  to  the 
^jlatform  with  its  bookstall  and 
benches,  and  in  due  time  through 
a  barrier  to  your  train,  all  under 
roof.  If  you  go  there  to  meet 
friends,  you  from  outside  the  bar- 
rier see  the  train  come  in  and  your 
friends  approach.  There  are  two 
doors  for  entrance,  two  others  for  exit. 
All  is  simple  and  easy.  But  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  station  is  one 
of  those  that  try  the  temper.  First, 
there  is  the  extra  stretch  of  dusty 
or  muddy  road,  which  you  grudge 
so  much  when  driving  in  a  hurry 
or  plodding  with  a  bag.  The  single 
door  is  blockaded  with  vehicles, 
trucks,  luggage,  ingoers  and  out- 
goers  ;  yon  pass  into  a  large  room, 
but  not  large  enough  to  avoid  being 
stuffy  and  ill  smelling,  and  some- 
times stifling.  Here  you  must  wait 
till  you  have  got  your  ticket,  and 
when  you  squeeze  through  another 
crowded  doorway  you  must  leave 
your  friends  behind,  if  any  have 
come  to  see  you  off.  From  the  hot 
waiting-room  you  are  suddenly  shot 
out,  perhaps  in  wind  and  rain,  on  an 
open  platform,  and  too  often  have 
to  linger  there  much  longer  than  the 
time  tables  led  you  to  expect.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  if  you  are  travelling 
Londonwards,  you  must  go  down  a 
flight  of  steps,  iJong  an  underground 
passage,  and  up  another  flight  of 
steps  to  your  windy  waiting-place. 
The  aggregate  cost  of  the  rail- 
way stations  of  this  kingdom,  and 
the  atrocious  inconvenience  of  so 
many  of  them,  are  facts  that,  taken 
together,  reflect  disgrace  on  railway 
engineers  as  a  body.    The  variation 
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feCorm  level,  in  reference  to  the 
ge  height  of  the  carriage  floors, 
e  piece  of  careless  stnpiditj 
I  Tery  literallj  d^erves  this 
ive  'atrocious/  for  many 
B  and  mutilations  ore  dne  to  it. 
aiow  it  is  easier  in  some  ro- 
I  to  plan  a  terminns  than  a 
Dgh '  station ;  and  Easthoome 
GBrminns,  and  so  is  the  Sonth. 
m  at  Margate.  But  the  two 
OB- at  Bamseate  are — what 
I  say? — ^termmi,  and  both  dis- 
able. (A  wild  attempt,  yon 
remember,  was  made  to  cs- 
h  '  omnibi ; '  one  pedantic 
roprietor  announced  his  '  om- 
*  at  last  that  wonderful 
GM)tion  'bus,  plural  'busses, 
sd  itself.  But  with  Terminus, 
Latin  nominative  walking 
;lit  into  English  without  cerc- 
y  what  are  we  to  do  in  the 
IP  *  terminuses'  makes  the 
oreep.  And  then  we  have 
il  with  Octopus  and  Syllabus 
noubus,  all  horrible  monsters, 
fewer  words  of  this  kind 
better,  and  one  trusts  that 
KMinm  is  not  likely  to  come 
hahion,  like  Sanatorium  and 
rinm ;  but  I  don't  think  wo 
6ttr  '  Symposium.'  It  is  de- 
^  modemly,  from  avy,  *  se- 
Bf*  and  Tocriov,  '  essay-writing 
g^ven  theme,'  and  fortunately, 
sr  the  expression  nor  the 
ice  seems  likely  to  take  root.  It 
»  exhilarating  to  receive  from 
itorial  Symposiarch  the  chal- 
to  a  solitary  bout  with  one's 
ink-bottle,  and  have  the  op- 
nity  of  explaining  on  paper 
nuch,  or  how  little,  we  know 
i  many  thii^;  but  i'  faith! 
Id  plan  was  jolUer.  All  this, 
irer,  is  parenthetic.)  Hastings, 
am,  has  a  terminus,  and  so  has 
lion,  both  wretchedly  uncom- 
)le  and  inconvenient. 
i  bono,  all  this  talk  of  railway 
naP  First,  you  must  give 
■ome  license,  an't  please 
being  a  rambler,  to  ramble. 

H  XVI. — HO.  XOVI.     KBW  8EBIES. 


Next,  I  would  thus  insinuato 
one  argument,  out  of  many, 
for  my  opinion,  or  say  conviction, 
that  placing  the  chief  part  of  the 
interior  traffic  of  the  kingdom,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  passenger 
traffic,  in  the  hands  of  private  trad- 
ing companies  was  a  mistake  ;  and 
that  allowing  it  to  remain  there  is 
a  mistake.  Railway-stations,  in- 
stead of  presenting  countless  va- 
rieties— usually  of  discomfort — 
ought  to  be  built  as  regards  their 
principal  parts  on  one  well-con- 
sidered plan :  allowance  to  be  made, 
as  far  as  necessary,  and  no  farther, 
for  local  circumstances.  The  doors, 
ticket-of[ices,  waiting-rooms,  <fcc., 
should  always  bo  in  the  same 
relative  posifions.  The  platforms 
ought  to  be  of  uniform  height  above 
the  rails,  that  is  about  the  height  of 
the  floor  of  the  carriages  (loaded) 
in  general  use  on  the  line.  This, 
with  a  continuous  footboard,  would 
save  many  lives.  As  to  the  wino 
and  gin  shops  on  the  platforms,  I 
would  also  make  a  uniform  arrange- 
ment ;  namely  that  they  should  all 
pack-up  and  disappear  as  speedily 
as  possible;  their  existence  there 
(as  also  in  the  pits  of  our  theatres) 
being  useless,  noxious,  and  scan- 
dalous. 

You  can  walk  from  Margate  to 
Broadstairs  pleasantly  by  the  cliff 
edge,  turning  the  angle  at  Foroness, 
coasting  the  pretty  creek  and  strand 
of  Kingsgate,  winding  up  to  the 
North  Forelsmd  lighthouse  on  its 
grassy  headland,  and  thence  sloping 
down  to  the  old-new,  half-buil^ 
half-pulled-down,  straggling,  un- 
comfortable looking  town  of  Broad- 
stairs.  Thispathbringsyouinatthe 
most  interesting  point,  where  the 
coastguard  station  overlooks  the  sea 
from  its  platform,  and  beside  it 
rises  one  bBHil  bay-windowed  house, 
perhaps  as  old  as  the  century, 
standmg,  half  in  the  public  lane, 
half  in  a  close-grown  wind-blown 
shrubbery.  A  thrice-famous  no- 
velist was  the  tenant  of  this  house 
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for  several  years,  finding  a  breezy 
refuge  there  from  the  great  city. 
The  keen-eyed,  swift-walking  figure 
of  Charles  Dickens  (alas,  but  a 
Shade!)  mot  me  in  Broadstairs  at 
every  turn. 

According  to  Fuller's  plan  with 
his  *  Worthies,*  Dickens  would  pro- 
bably have  been  placed  among  the 
men  of  Kent  (notwithstanding  the 
accident  of  his  birth  at  Portsmouth), 
with  the  mark  S.N.  for  *  Second 
Nativity.'  His  pleasantest  childish 
recollections,  and  his  mature  pre- 
ference, belonged  to  Kent  of  all  the 
counties  in  England.  He  is  not  in 
general  so  fond  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  closely  localising  his 
country  scenes,  but  he  always  en- 
joys bringing  us  into  Kent,  from 
Pickwick  to  Great  Eospectations  and 
Edtoi/n  Drood,  His  family  moved  from 
Portsmouth  to  Chatham  when  Httle 
Charley  was  four;  at  Chatham  he 
lived  nearly  five  years,  going  first 
to  a  school  for  small  boys  and  girls, 
and  afterwards  to  a  boys'  school ;  at 
Chatham  he  made  acquaintance 
with  Random,  Pickle,  Clinker, 
Crusoe,  Quixote  and  a  host  of  other 
faithful  friends,  and  his  recollec- 
tions of  Chatham  *  clung  to  him  all 
his  life  long.'  The  next  move  was 
to  the  metropolis,  to  be  the  main 
theme  and  region  of  his  story-tell- 
ing.  The  romance  of  modem  Lon- 
don was  discovered  and  displayed 
by  this  man's  genius,  and  no  one 
among  his  many  followers  has 
added  anything  of  consequence  to 
his  work  of  enchantment.  In  Edwin 
Drood,  he  brought  us  back  also  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fumival's 
Inn,  one  of  his  earliest  independent 
lodgings. 

Hifl  first  visit  to  Broadstairs  was  in 
'37,  when  he  was  writing  Pichivick. 
He  lodged  at  No.  1 2  High  Street ; 
and  liked  the  little  bathing  town  so 
well  that  he  came  back  year  after 
year,  and  there  finished  Nicholas 
Nicklehy,  In  '40  he  was  in  Lawn 
House,  among  the  corn-fields 
through  which  we  have  just  walked 
from  North  Foreland.    A  season  or 


two  later  he  became  the  occupant  of  a 
house  upon  which  he  had  long  fixed 
his  affections,  this  tall  one  before 
mentioned,  in  its  wind-blown  shrub- 
bery, next  the  coastguard  station, 
looking  out  on  a  green  bastion  of  the 
chalk  clifi*  which  overhangs  the  sea, 
and  where  visitors  lounge  and  read 
novels ;  and  on  a  narrow  lane  zig. 
zagging  down  to  the  quaint  wooden 
pier,  which  is  something  like  the  hull 
of  a  huge  old  stranded  ship  lying  half 
afloat  and  half  ashore.  Fort  House 
is  the  right  name  of  this  mansion ; 
but  it  has  rather  absurdly  been 
called  *  Bleak  House,'  which  some- 
times sets  vague-minded  people  in 
quest  of  the  story  of  that  name  to 
look  up  the  connection  of  ideas, 
where  none  exists. 

One  First  of  September  (in 
the  year  '43  it  was),  Dickens 
writing  a  letter  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend.  Professor  Felton,  from 
this  house,  says,  '  In  a  bay-win- 
dow, in  a  one  pair,  sits  a  gentle- 
man with  rather  long  hair  and  no 
neckcloth,  who  writes  and  grins  as 
if  he  thought  ho  were  very  funny 
indeed.  At  one  he  disappears, 
presently  emerges  from  a  bathing- 
machine,  and  maybe  seen,  a  kind  of 
salmon-coloured  porpoise,  splashing 
about  in  the  ocean.  After  that  he 
may  be  viewed  in  another  bay- 
window  on  the  ground  floor,  eating 
a  strong  lunch;  and  after  that 
walking  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  or  ly- 
ing on  his  baok  in  the  sand  reading 
a  book.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  goes 
up  to  London  (eighty  miles  or  so 
away)  ...  *  (Forster'a  Ltfe,) 

After  about  fourteen  years'  &mi- 
liarity  with  Broadstairs,  where  many 
numbers  of  the  Old  Ourionty  Shopi 
Ohuzzlewity  OoppeffieU  and  other 
world-&mou8  serials  were  written, 
Dickens  took  leave  of  it  finally  in 
185 1,  writing  aa  a  sort  of  adieu  the 
paper  'Our  Watering  Place'  in 
Household  Words. 

Was  it  while  he  was  staging  at 
Broadstairs  (it  was  certainly  in 
Kent)  that  I  Patricdns  met  him 
one  day  in  B^gent  Street  P   With 
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one  sharp  glance,  and  a  quiver 
of  the  wide  flexible  nostrils,  *0 
lord !  *  he  exclaimed,  *  how  are  yon  ?  * 
and  taking  mj  arm  walked  off 
at  five  miles  an  honr  towards  a 
railway  station.  Bat  great  as  his 
hnrry  was,  he  suddenly  stopped  short 
as  quickly,  and  pressed  with  me 
into  the  edge  of  a  crowd  in  the 
street  to  see  what  was  happening. 
It  was  only  a  horse  down,  and 
Dickens  hurried  me  along  again, 
saying,  *  I*m  a  country  cousin  now, 
and  stare  at  everything  when  I 
come  up.'  A  trivial  anecdote,  but 
it  recalls  the  man.  Nor  was  it  a 
trivial  incident  to  the  worshipping 
youth:  it  was  almost  as  though 
nis  arm  were  taken  by  an  angel 
dropping  from  the  sky  ! 

In  1856  he  bought  that  pleasant 
mansion  on  Gad^a  Hill  which  had 
been  the  distant  envy  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  there,  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (June  9,  1870),  laid  down  for 
ever  that  busy  pen,  which  had  always 
BO  much  superabundant  force  left  as 
to  date  letters  and  notes  in  wards 
(not  figures)  and  add  a  lengthy 
flourish  to  the  signature. 

Dickens  intended  that  his  grave, 
too,  should  be  in  Kent.  It  was, 
and  is,  well  known  to  many  that  he 
wished  his  bones  to  be  laid  at 
Rochester,  and  if  possible  in  an  old 
burial-ground  beside  the  walls  of  the 
Castle.  It  was  closed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  but  an  order  from  the 
Home  Secretary  (who  can  doubt?) 
would  have  been  had  for  the  asking, 
to  allow  this  special  interment.  lie 
that  as  it  may,  the  Dean  and  Cliapter 
of  Rochester  Cathedral  came  for- 
ward to  express  their  wish  to  have 
the  honour  of  his  grave  within 
their  bounds.  The  Deceased  in  his 
will  wrote  thus :  *  I  emphatically 
direct  that  I  be  buried  in  an  in- 
expcnsive,unostentatious,  and  strict- 
ly private  manner ;  that  no  public 
announcement  be  made  of  the  hour 
or  place  of  my  burial.  .  .  I  conjure 
my  friends  on  no  account  to  make 
me  the  subject  of  any  monamenti 


memorial,  or  testimonial  whatever.' 
As  to  the  wish  of  the  Deceased 
(we  pretend  to  consider  such  wishes 
sacred)  and  the  spirit  of  the  direc- 
tions  which  he  left,  there  could  not 
be  the  smallest  doubt. 

But  the  Times  wrote  an  eloquent 
leader,  and  Dean  Stanley  pressed 
the  claims  of  his  Abbey,  and  the 
vague  Public  muttered  approval; 
and  so — with  some  pretence  of 
a  verbal  observance  of  his  in- 
structions— the  grave  of  Charles 
Dickens  (which  would  have  con- 
feiTcd  a  new  dignity  and  a  pathos 
on  the  old  towers  of  Rochester  for 
whoso  lingers  there,  and  whoso  flies 
past)  was  added  to  that  most 
heterogeneous  mortuary  miscellany 
in  Westminster,  real  tombs  and  sham 
tombs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which 
I  must  confess  makes  hardly  more 
impression  of  solemnity  upon  me 
than  the  British  Museum.  The 
name  on  the  too  public  slab  is  al- 
ready half-worn  by  half -regardless 
feet. 

The  unfinished  Edwin  Brood  has 
the  marvellous  old  touch.  No  other 
hand  could  have  written  a  page 
of  it.  The  scenes  of  the  little 
cathedral  city  of  Cloisterham  (al- 
tered from  Rochester)  are  so  finely 
painted,  in  a  mixture  of  real  and 
ideal  colouring,  as  to  help  us  to 
accept  (this  applies  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  Dickens  novels)  and  half 
believe  in  some  of  the  queerest 
figures  and  stagiest  dialogues.  The 
fun  is  perhaps  not  more  forced  than 
in  Oar  Mutual  Frieiid,  but  alas! 
though  in  some  respects  the  diligent 
writer  naturally  gained  skill  and 
flexibility,  in  his  most  noted  charac- 
teristic, humour,  the  faults  with 
which  he  started  grew  upon  him 
instead  of  being  purged  away.  If 
Dnlness  be  the  unpardonable  sin  in 
writing.  Forced  Effect  is  sometimes 
even  harder  to  put  up  with. 

The  moment  this  is  said,  the 
winged  word  tossed  into  air  flies 
back  and  stings  one  with  remorse. 
Think,  Patricius,  think  of  the  ox* 
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qaisito  pleasure  Charles  Dickens 
added  to  your  yonng  years,  and 
walk  not  away  from  Fort  House 
and  Broadstairs  with  any  other 
farewell  than  the  most  tender  and 
grateful.  Farewell,  O  keen-eyed, 
swift-moving,  sympathetic  Shade ! 

Up  the  sloping  path  to  a  stunted 
copse,  along  a  plateau,  and  down 
hill  again,  always  with  corn-fields 
round  you,  always  the]  sea  on  your 
right,  boundless  to  vision  as  Atlantic 
or  PaciGc,  and  you  are  soon  in  the 
ugly  outskirts  of  Bamsgate,  spoilt 
gardens,  half-made  roads,  half-built 
streets,  the  mass  of  the  town  rising 
before  you  on  another  hill,  crowned 
with  (the  one  pleasing  feature)  a 
Goroiietted  church-tower  resembling 
St.  Dunstan's  in  Fleet  Street. 

Bamsgate  is  more  fashionable 
than  ^^rgate.  This,  you  re- 
member, induced  the  Tuggs  fa- 
mily to  choose  the  former  watering 
place.  You  may  mention  with- 
out a  blush  that  you  think  of 
going  down  to  Bamsgate,  or  that 
you  have  been  staying  there.  It  is 
larger,  dirtier,  noisier,  and  has 
crowded  bye-streets  and  straggling 
suburbs  of  almost  metropolitan  re- 

Eulsivenoss.  The  sands,  celebrated 
y  Mr.  Frith,  B.A.,  are  hedged  in 
with  walls  and  bathing  machines, 
and  dominated  by  a  lu<geand  Mght- 
fully  ugly  railway  station.  There  is  a 
great  double  harbour,  inclosed  with 
huge  stono  piers,  enlivened  with 
shipping,  and  a  harbour  is  an  in- 
teresting thing.  You  can  look  down 
upon  this  with  interest  from  the 
stocp  flights  of  steps  loading  to  the 
eastern  terraces ;  but  will  scarcely, 
unless  a  yachting  man,  care  to 
live  beside  it.  This  west  end 
of  Bamsgate  is  twin  to  the  east 
end  of  Margate  (one  is  apt  to  for- 
got that  the  towns  are  dos-d-dosj 
one  looking  north,  the  other  south, 
and  to  find  the  points  of  the 
compass  gone  astray  when  you 
make  the  short  transit  between). 
The  Bamsgato  houses  are  larger, 
l)orhapSy  and  the  finish*off  on  this 


side  is  the  late  Mr.  t^ugin's  pet 
church,    with     his     own    fonciful 
dwelling-house  beside  it.     It  seems 
to  fresh-point  the  reiterated  lesson 
of   human    transitoriness,   this  of 
building  one's-self  an  extra-special, 
private,  particular  kind  of  house,  in 
the   choicest  of  all  possible  sites: 
then,  before  it  is  really  finished,  or 
just  after,  or  in  a  few  years'  time 
(what  matters  it,  when  time  flies  so 
fast  ?)  a  knock  comes  to  the  new 
door,  and  the  visitor  is  Pallida  Mors. 
From  hereabouts   the   view    of 
FcgwcU  Bay  is  striking,  the  line  of 
opposite  coast,  &intly  clear,  carry- 
ing its  fields,  trees,  and  towns  as 
if  on  a  long-tongued  promontory. 
But  though  there  are  good  houses 
on  this  West  Cliff,  the  quarter  has 
a  curious  and   depressing    air  of 
threadbare  aristocracy,  and  when 
you  pass  into  the  fields,  the  supe- 
riority of  Margate  becomes  asserted 
beyond  dispute.    You  walk  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the  sea  below ; 
cross  one  scrubby  field,  a  second, 
and  then — ^you  come  to  a  high,  stone 
wall,  running  down  to  the  verge 
and  effectually  blocking  ail  passage. 
How  such  a  wretched  monument  of 
selfishness  could  have  been  esta- 
blished, and  how  endured,  is  incon- 
ceivable.    That  wall  alone  would 
decide  me  forever  against  staying  at 
West  Cliff.    To  reach  Pegweli  Bay 
you  must  turn  your  back  on  the 
sea  and  g^in  an  ugly  dusty  road, 
crowded  with  flys  on  wheels  and 
saddle-donkeys.    It  grows  prettier ; 
dips  under  sliade  of  trees,  gives  you 
tempting    glimpses    of    Uie    Bay, 
framed  in  foliage,  and  soon  leads 
downhill    to   tho   village  of  Peg- 
well  (sophisticated  with   shrimps, 
skittles,  and  a  skating-rink),  and  a 
little  farther  on,  to  the  Cliff's  End, 
and   tho    sands.      If   you   pursue 
your  walk,    you   come  to   Ebbe's 
Fleet     (now    a     farmhouse    amid 
the     marsh),     haunted     by     the 
sworded    ghosts    of    Hengist  and 
Horsa,  and    the   milder,  but  also 
stalwart,  shade  (for  Borne  knows 
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bow  to  choose  hor  men)  of  Angus- 
tine  with  his  crosier. 

A  couple  of  miles  inland  rises  the 
fine  old  church  of  Minster,  among 
orchards,  cottages,  and  gray  gar- 
den walls ;  a  fine  old  manor-house 
keeping  it  grave  company,  and 
the  village  straggling  ofi*  as  it 
pleases.  But  following  the  Sand* 
wicli  road,  we  come  to  a  place 
where,  overlooking  the  wide  marsh 
and  low  sandhills,  stands,  on  some- 
what higher  ground,  a  vast  gray 
wall,  massive,  lofty,  bound  with 
cables  of  ancient  ivy.  We  climb 
the  bank,  and  stand  where  the 
Second  Legion  has  stood  many 
a  time  on  parade  or  drill,  within 
the  great  fortress  of  Butupite,  de- 
fence of  Rome's  chief  landing-place 
in  her  island  of  Britannia.  Three 
broken  lines  of  the  great  walls  of 
the  square  remain,  the  fourth  de- 
stroyed by  the  crumbling  of  the 
bank.  In  sight,  from  among  these 
trees,  peep  the  roofii  of  the  old 
Ginqueport,  which  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  ButupiaB  as  the  most 
frequented  sea-gate  of  Britain. 
There  landed  Richard  Lion-Heart, 
after  his  *  Austrian  prison,  and 
walked  barefoot  to  Canterbury  to 
thank  God  and  Saint  Thomas;  there 
the  Third  Edward  often  took  ship, 
and  there  landed  triumphant,  after 
Grc9y  and  Calais. 

Sandwich,  too,  has  had  its  day, 
for  the  little  grains  of  sand  kept 
creeping  in,  and  at  last  choked  up  the 
proud  and  busy  haven.  Slow-wind- 
ing Stour  admits  but  a  coaster  or 
two  to  lie  at  Fisher  Ghite,  and  in  the 
pci*spective  of  the  High  Street  you 
will  sec  perhaps  three  people  at  a 
time,  and  a  dog  asleep  at  a  shop- 
door.  A  little  farther  southwards 
is  the  level  stretch  of  coast  where, 
on  two  occasions,  a  great  fleet  of 
triremes  and  galleys  pushed  ashore, 
and  Julius  Ceesar's  hclmeted  men 
opposed  their  shields  to  the  shower- 
ing darts  of  the  barbarian,  and 
pitched  their  square  camp  at  lajst 
ttud  planted  their  eagles. 


But  we  have  stept  again  over  the 
boundary  of  our  Island,  which  in- 
deed is  little  more  than  traditionally 
an  Island  nowadays.  There  was  a 
wide  and  deep  passage  formerly 
through  which  the  ships  between 
London  and  Sandwich,  and  London 
and  France,  were  accustomed  to 
sail,  formed  by  the  two  channels 
of  the  river  Stour,  one  flowing 
into  the  sea-creek  running  inland 
near  Rcgulbium,  the  other  at  Rn- 
tnpia)  ;  Thanet  being  the  Delta. 
But  when  Sandwich  Haven  became 
dried  up  to  uselessness, — or  about 
the  same  time,  say  the  year  1500, 
— so  did  the  In-lade,  as  this  north 
ship  passage  was  called ;  the  south 
passage  being  known  as  the  Want- 
some,  lu-lade  used  to  be  fordable 
at  a  place  called,  for  that  reason. 
Wade  (Vddiun,  i.e.  the  place  where 
you  can  go,  vado,  as  Ford  is  the 
place  where  you  can  fare  :  the  no- 
tion of  water  not  being  inherent  in 
either  word),  and  the  old  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Wade  is  still  there, 
no  longer  looking  on  passing  ships 
but  on  the  marshland  with  its 
flocks  and  herds,  from  which  a 
sluice  runs  northwards  into  the 
sea,  as  if  to  keep  up  some  show  of 
reason  for  our  claim  to  be  an  Island. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Thanet  ?  Answer  :  non  inventus. 
After  looking  in  many  books  I  have 
got  no  more  than  I  found  in  old 
Camden  (P.  Holland's  translation) 
— *  This  Hand  Solinus  named 
Atlmnaton,  and  in  other  copies 
ThanatuH :  the  Britons,  hvis  llnhin, 
as  witnesscth  Asserins :  happily  for 
Rlmiupin,  of  Rhutupinie,  a  Citie 
adjoining.  The  English  Saxons 
call  it  Tamt  and  Tanetland,  and  we 
Tenet.'  The  British  name  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  Inis  Ruim,  and 
Ramsgate  derived  therefrom.  But 
doubtful  etymologies  are  little  in- 
teresting.  *  When  you  have  foinid 
anything,'  says  Goethe,  *let  me 
know.  I  have  guesses  enough  of 
my  own.' 

I  am  glad  we  have  still  an  Island 
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of  Thanct.  Sancho  was  right  in 
insisting  on  his  territory  being  an 
island.  The  definite  limits  are 
comfortable  to  one's  imagination, 
too  apt  to  wander  disconsolately  in 
the  vague.  There  is  an  artistic 
feeling,  so  to  say,  about  living  in  an 
island  ;  it  *  comes  together.'  (By- 
ihe-bye,  that  Obelisk  hmigs  kigether 
wonderfully  the  hitherto  sprawl- 
ing open  space  near  Westminster 
Al)bey.  It  is  the  right  place  for  it.) 
I  should  not  object,  if  such 
things  were  now  going,  to  take 
Thanet,  nine  miles  by  four  of  breezy 
corn-fields,  sea- fringed  with  chalk 


cliff,  for  my  Barataria ;  and  to  have 
my  palace  on  the  rising  ground  above 
Minster,  where  King  Ethclbcrt  had 
his  first  meeting  with  Saint  Au- 
gustine. I  should  see  history 
enough  out  of  my  windows  to 
serve  a  large-sized  kingdom,  if 
spread  out  thin.  In  view  on  a 
clear  day  are  the  Mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  its  Essex  shore,  the 
ruined  Eoman  strongholds  of  Re- 
galbium  and  Rutupise,  Sandwich 
Haven,  Deal,  Dover  Castle,  the 
French  cliffs  at  Calais;  and  in 
the  middle  distance,  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


Bb.  GABPBirrKR  requests  us  tx)  say  in  reference  to  one  statement  in  his  article  last 
month  (p.  *553),  that  he  has  since  learned  that  '  the  letter  given  in  facsimile  in  the 
American  newspapers  was  not  carried  away  from  England  by  £va  Fay;  bat  was  written 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  a  gentleman  in  the  United  States/  and  adds, — '  What  uhu 
carried  away  by  Eva  Fay  was  a  much  stronger  attrstatiofit  publicly  given  in  full  detail  by 
Mr.  Crookes  in  a  communication  to  the  Spiritualist ^  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  March  13,  1875.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^l^^  strength  of  this,  that  £va  Fay  announced 
herself  to  Uie  American  public  as  having  "  received  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  William 
Crookes  and  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society," — which  she  was  fully  justified  in  doing. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  that  communication  to  Nature ,  that  the  scientific  public  may  see 
for  themselves  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  this  *'  endorsement.*' ' 
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